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plants,  the,  168 

Allium  vineale,  eradication  of,  130 

Almond,   the  flowering  of  the,  137 

Alpines  for  town  gardens,  182 

Amelanchier  canadensis,  economic 
properties  of,  148 

America,  business  in,  3 ;  Carnation 
growing  in,  133 ;  classification  of 
Dahlias  in,  185 ;  German  seeds 
in,  198 ;  rock  gardens  in,  298 ; 
Sweet  Pea  Society  in,  32,  57 

American  gardens,  New  Zealand 
plants  for,  112 

American  Gooseberry  mildew,  237 

American  Hawthorns,  new  ar- 
borescent species  of,  321 

American  notes,  3,  127,  146,  232, 
266,  292 

Ammonia  washes,  266,  317 

Anacyclus  formosus,  300 

Anderson,  Mr.  Robert,  resignation 
of,  137 

Anderson,  Private  J.,  298 

Anemone  blanda,  171,  245;  A.  b. 
Ingramii  as  a  pot  plant,  137 

Angraecum  fimbriatum,  144 

Aphis,  the  Apple,  208,  213,  218 

Apiary,  the,  29,  55,  83,  111,  151, 
181,  233,  251 

Apple,  bitter-TOt  of,   313 

Apple  tree,  canker  in,  21,  312;  the 
yield  of  an,  87 

Apples,  American  crops  of,  7 ; 
flowering  and  fruiting  of,  71  ; 
for  amateurs,  60 ;  Russian 
varieties  of,  42,  60,  79,  115; 
selections  of,  20,  34,  46,  71 ;  self- 
rooting  varieties  of,  115,  127,  139  ; 
spotting  of,  39.  80,  102,  115,  127, 
157;  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Com- 
mittee  test   of,    128 

Apples  and  Plums,  self-rooting 
varieties  of,  115 

Apples  Blenheim  Pippin  and  The 
Houblon,    40 

Arbutus  Unedo,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  179 

Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  economic 
properties  of,  179 

Arnold  Arboretum,  notes  from  the, 
292 

Amott,  Mr.  S.,  250 

Arsenical  sprays  and  bees,  315 

Asparagus,  French,  340  ;  giant,  266 

Atropa  Belladonna,  the  alkaloid 
content  of,  168 

Australia,  the  flora  of  Southern, 
172,  189,  202 

Austrian  Briars,  37.  101 

Avondale  Forestry  Station,  77,  102, 
128 

Azaleas  at  Wisley,  292 


Bailey,   L.    H.    (The    Principles  of 

Fruit  Growing),   298,  326 
Bamboo,  the  flowering  of  the,  44 
Barbey,  the  late  William,  184 
Basic  slag,  properties  of,  250 


Batley,  Mr.  G.,  resignation  of,  100 

Bean,  W.  J.  (Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the   British  Isles),  6 

Beans,  black  fly  of,  32 ;  Haricot 
and  French,  157 

Beech  leaves,  causes  for  their  late- 
ness, 36 

Bees  and  arsenical  sprays,  315 

Bees,  the  management  of,  29,  55, 
83,  111,  151,  181,  233,  251 

Begonia  Mts.  John  Heal,  232;  B. 
Scarlet  Beauty,  18 

Begonias,  trial  of  winter-flowering, 
314 

Belgian  horticulturists,  R.H.S. 
Orchid  Committee's  proposal  to 
assist,  101,  125 

Belgian  refugees,  work  for,  251 

Belgium,  agricultural  restoration 
of,  69 ;  news  from,  236 ;  popula- 
tion of,  100. 

Belladonna  plants,  the  alkaloid  con- 
tent of,  168 

Benary,  Mr.,  211 

Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners' 
Royal,  49,  (annual  meeting)  60 ; 
appeal   for  help  for  the,  153,  344 

Bennett,  Arthur  (The  Potamo- 
getons  of  the  British  Isles),  293 

Berberis  Darwinii,  157 ;  B.  vul- 
garis, economic  properties  of,  147 

Berry-bearing  shrubs  in   winter,  10 

Birds,  and  bud-eating,  155 ;  as 
carriers  of  fungus  spores,  185 

Bitter-rot  of  Apples,  313 

Blossom,  the  protection  of,  111, 
157 

Books,  Notices  of. —  A  Manual 
of  Weeds  (Ada  Georgia),  3;  A 
Pocket  Synopsis  of  the  Families 
of  British  Flowering  Plants  ( W. 
B.  Grove),  178;  Climbing  Plants 
(W.  Watson), 558;  Crop  Pest  Hand- 
book for  Behar  and  Orissa,  27 ; 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
.  Guild  Journal,  57,  102;  Every 
Woman's  Flower  Garden  (Mary 
Hampden),  255,  293;  Flora  of 
Formosa,  (B.  Hayata),  260; 
Flora  of  Jamaica,  Vol.  III. 
(William  Fawceit  and  Alfred 
Barton  Rendle),  7 ;  Home 
Landscapes  (W.  Robinson),  44; 
Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum,  308  ; 
Inorganic  Plant  Poisons  and  Sti- 
mulants (Winifred  E.  Brenchley), 
69,  293  ;  Journal  Kept  by  David 
Douglas  During  his  Travels 
in  North  America,  1823-1827 
(Royal  Horticultural  Society), 
75;  Journal  of  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens  Club  (John  Fraser), 
235;  Kew  Guild  Journal, 
125;  Le  Bon  Jardinier,  65; 
Le  Jardin,  155 ;  Makers  of 
Modern  Agriculture  (William 
Macdonald),  259;  Notes  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edin- 
burgh, 246;  Plant  Life  (Charles 
A.  Hall),  358;  Practical  Tree  Re- 
pair (Elbert  Peels),  347;  Publica- 
tions received,  7,  32,  44,  69,  87, 113, 
125,  155,  185,  198,  211,  237,  255, 
264,  280,  298,  315,  347,  358;  Re- 
cords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of 
India,  340 ;  Rothamsted  Annual 
Report,  262;  Systematic  Cropping 
of  Vegetable  Gardens  (A.  S.  Gait), 
264;  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  69  ;  Sweet 
Peas  and  Antirrhinums  (William 
Cuthbertson),  178;  The  Book  of 
Hardv  Flowers  (H.  H.  Thomas), 
255,    '308;    The    Botanical    Maga- 


zine, 32,  113,  154,  237,  298,  346; 
The  British  Cambridge  Flora, 
Vol.  II.  (C.  E.  Moss),  119;  The 
Dahlia  Year-Book,  185;  The  De- 
termination of  Sex  (L.  Don- 
caster),  222;  The  Effects  of 
Radio-Active  Ores  and  Residues 
on  Plant  Life  (Martin  F.  Sutton), 
185 ;  The  Egyptian  Horticultural 
Review,  184;  The  Evolution  of 
Sex  in  Plants  (John  Merle 
Coulter),  255;  The  Garden 
Magazine,  184 ;  The  Genus 
Pinus  (George  Russell  Shaw), 
196 ;  The  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  10;  The 
Mutation  Factor  in  Evolution, 
with  particular  reference  to  Oeno- 
thera (R.  Ruggles  Gates),  358; 
The  Potamogetons  of  the  British 
Isles  (A.  Fryer,  A.  Bennett,  and 

A.  H.  Evans),  293;  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Fruit  Growing  (L.  H. 
Bailey),  298,  326;  The  Rose 
Annual,  250 ;  The  Story  of  Plant 
Life  in  the  British  Isles  (A.  R. 
Horwood),  293;  the  Well  Con- 
sidered Garden  (Mrs.  Francis 
King),  298;  Transpiration  and 
the  Ascent  of  Sap  in  Plants 
(H.  H.  Dixon),  340;  Trees:  a 
Woodland  Notebook  (Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell),  308  ;  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles  (W.  J. 
Bean),    6 

Bordeaux   mixture  and    leaf-scorch- 
ing,  18 ;   copper  sulphate   for,    in 
Italy,  113 
Borthwick,    Dr.     A.    W.,    appoint- 
ment of,  263 
Botanic    Gardens,    the    Royal,    im- 
provements in,  280 
Brasso-Cattleya      Cliftonii      albens, 
108;    B.-C."    Menda,    144;     B.-C. 
Vanessa,  132 
Brazil,  flower  and  garden  seeds  in, 

137 
Brenchley,  Winifred   E.    (Inorganic 
Plant    Poisons    and    Stimulants), 
69,  293 
Briar  pipes,  wood  for,  250 
Briars,   hybrid   Austrian,  37 
British  Guiana,  vegetables  in,  58 
Brockweir  House,  Daffodils  at,  275 
Brussels,    correspondence  from,   125 
Brussels  Sprouts,  the  forcing  of,  77 
Buddleia  globosa,  94 
Bulb  garden,  the,  96.  275,  290 
Bulbophyllum    appendiculatum,   38; 

B.  Binnendiikii,  38;  B.  cirrho- 
petalum,  38 ;  B.  dichromum, 
177;  B.  mirum.  38 

Bunyard,  Mr.  George,  presentation 
to,  69 

Bunyard,  Mr.  Harry  A.,  appoint- 
ment of,  19 

Burrows,  Mr.  G.,  appointment  of, 
69 


Cacti    in  pots,   treatment   of,  304 

Calcium  cyanamide.  58 

Calypso  borealis,  192 

Campanula  Allionii,  338 

Canada,  trade  with,  179 

Canadian  agriculture.  19 

Canker,    in    Apple    trees,     21 ;     in 

Larch,  43,  88.   128 
Cannonading,     the     effect     of,     on 

rainfall,  88 
Cardiff  parks,  new  chief  officer  of, 

137 


Carnation  cuttings,  133 

Carnation-growing  in  America,   133 

Carnations,  leaf-cuttings  of,  77, 
127 

Catch-crops,  the  importance  of,  250 

Caterpillars  on  the  Whitethorn, 
358 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  144;  C. 
Mendelii  Bedford's  var.,  354;  C. 
Trianae  at  Westonbirt,  192 

Cauliflowers,  contraband  goods  in, 
113 

Cauliflowers  in  pots,  treatment  of, 
77 

Cautley,  Major  W.  O.,  awarded 
D.S.O.,  154;  killed  in  action,  279 

Cecidomyia  salicis,  causing  galls  on 
Willow,  130 

Celery,  bacterial  rot  of,  169;  cul- 
tivation of,  294 ;  main  crop  of, 
207 

Centenary  of  Edward  Forbes,  the, 
112 

Certificated  Plants*  :  Anemone 
rupicola,  282 ;  Aster  alpinus 
Nancy  Perry,  333 ;  Auricula 
Edenside,  214  ;  A.  Dent  Blanche, 
242;  A.  Kaffir,  242;  Brasso- 
Cattleya  BTenda  Ashlands 
var.,  117;  B.-C.  Cliftonii  albens, 
47;  B.-C.  Cliftonii  Fowler's 
var.,  240;  B.-C.  Cliftonii  var. 
.Sir  John  French,  158;  B.-C. 
Digbyano-Schroderae  Shrubbery 
var.,  129;  B.-C.  Eileen,  36; 
B.-C.  Joan,  269;  B.-C.  Vil- 
moriniana  Shrubbery  var.,  240; 
Carnations  :  Bookham  Clove, 
282;  Daisy  Walker,  282;  Good 
Cheer,  158;  Mrs.  G.  Lloyd 
Wigg,  188;  Norah  West,  216; 
Cattleya  Brenda,  255;  C.  Lady 
Joffre,  11 ;  C.  Leeda  var. 
Walton  Grange,  36 ;  C  Men- 
delii- Fascination.  350:  C.  M. 
King  Albert.  350;  C.  Mossiae 
alba  var.  Mrs.  R.  le  Doux,  350; 
C.  M.  Mrs.  Bernal  Bagshaw, 
269;  C.  M.  Magella  Sander, 
350;  C.  M.  Mammoth.  269;  C. 
M.  Reineckiana  Marlfield  var., 
350 ;  C.  M.  Wageneri  Ashlands 
var.,  350;  C.  Murillo,  11;  C. 
Olympus,  129 ;  C.  Percival- 
liana  King  of  the  Belgians, 
92 ;  C.  Schroderae  var.  Distinc- 
tion, 202;  H.  S.  var.  Queen 
Elizabeth.  255;  C.  Tityus  Rex. 
287;  C.  Trianae  alba  Queen 
Elizabeth,  72:  C.  T.  alba  var. 
Snowflake.  117:  C.  Warneri 
alba  Memoria  A.  C.  Madoux. 
350 ;  Ceanothus  rigidns,  268 ; 
Clematis  aphylla,  268:  Coe- 
logyne  burfordense.  269 ;  Conan- 
thera  campanulata.  360;  Coty- 
ledon simplicifolia.  333 :  Crocus 
biflorus  Alexandri.  104;  C. 
biflorus  Lemon  Queen,  104  : 
C.  Imperati  albiflos,  104: 
Crocuses  :  Jupiter.  173 ;  Kath- 
leen P.irlow.  173:  Mikado. 
173;  Pallas.  173:  White  Lady, 
173:  Cymbidium  Alexander] 
niWllum,'  36;  C.  Coningsby- 
aniun  var.  Brockhurst,  23:  C. 
Sanderi  var.  alba.  242;  C. 
Schlegelii  Fowler's  var.,  104; 
Cypripedium  Actaeus  Palatine, 
36 ;  C.  Alabaster  var.  Walton 
Grange,      36 ;      C.      Arthurianum 

•  For  awards  bv  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers' 
Society,  tea  pp.  173.  819. 
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var.  Langley,  23;  C.  aureum 
Hyeanum  Goliath,  141;  C.  a.  H. 
Thompson's  var.,  117;  C.  Bessie, 
36;  C.  Britannia,  141;  C. 
Christopher  var.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  23 ;  C.  Curtisii  San- 
derae,  334  ;  C.  Daisy  Barclay  var. 
nigrum,  159 ;  C.  Desdemona 
Haddon  House  var.,  141;  C. 
Duke  of  Connaught  Ward's  var., 
11  :  C.  eboriaouin  GTatrixia*, 
36 ;  C.  Euryades  var.  Rex,  92 ; 
C.  Eve  var.  Walton  Grange,  11 ; 

C.  Grand  Duke,  36 ;  C.  Hassallii 
var.  St.  Mary,  48;  C.  Idina 
Lee's  var.,  36;  C.  King  Albert, 
11;   C.    Lady  Evelyn  James,  48; 

■  C.  Lathamianum  var.  Cardinal 
Mercier,  48 ;  C.  Longford  Hall, 
92;  C.  Lord  Fisher,  117;  C. 
Mars,  11 ;  C.  Melas,  11 ;  C.  Mrs. 
Arkle,  92;  C.  nobilior,  92;  C. 
Pyranus  Chardwar  Ideal,  23 ;  C. 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  11 ;  C.  X 
Richmond,  48 ;  C.  Rossettii  var. 
Mary  Gratrix,  242;  C.  Sanac- 
derae  var.  Ethel,  11 ;  C.  Vashtii, 
36  ;  C.  waltonense  rubrum,  255  ; 
Daphne  arbuscula,  268 ;  Del- 
phinium venustum,  333;  Dendro- 
bium  x  Thompsonii,  202;  D. 
Thwaitesiae    Veitoh's    var.,    242; 

D.  Triumph,  47 ;  Dianthus  neg- 
lectus  Aurora,  332 ;  D.  wood- 
fordiensis  333 ;  Disa  Blackii, 
287 ;  Forsythia  intermedia 
spectabilis,  188 ;  Hyacinths  : 
Georgius,  173;  Golden  Sheaves, 
173 ;  Josine,  173 ;  Myosotds, 
173;  Netty,  173;  Red  Star, 
173;  Trans,  173;  Hydrangea 
Radiant.  240;  Iris  Lohengrin, 
332;  I.  Lord  of  June,  332;  I. 
Rotherside  Masterpiece,  332 ;  I. 
Sind-pur,  173 ;  Laelio-Cattleya 
Anaconda.  268;  L.-C.  Britannia 
var.  Melaine,  242;  L.-C.  Cowanii 
Ashlands  var.,  350;  L.-C.  Fasci- 
nator var.  Mermaid,  350;  L.-C. 
Fascinator-Mossiae  var.  Imogene, 
269;  L.-C.  x  Gold  Star  287; 
L.-C.  x  Helius,  287;  L.-C. 
Isabel  Sander  Gatton  Park 
var.,  240;  L.-C.  J.  F.  Birk- 
beck  Fowler's  var.,  188;  L.-C. 
Lucasiana  var  atro-purpurea, 
159;  L.-C.  McBeaniana,  269;  L.- 
C.  nana.  214;  L.-C.  Sibyl 
Low's  var.,  287;  L.-C.  Transyl- 
vania, 287;  L.-C.  waltonen- 
sis,  92;  Lewisia  columbiana, 
262;  Lonicera  Griffithii.  301; 
L.  Maackii,  333 ;  Lycaste 
Janet  Ross.  158;  L.  la'nipes, 
269;  Masdevallia  Chamber- 
lainiana,  255;  Maxillaria  San- 
deriana,  350;  Micromeles  Fol- 
queri,  333;  Miltonia  Bleuana 
Hessle  var.,  255;  M.  EuTydice, 
269;  M.  Hyeana  Ashlands  var., 
350;  M.  H.  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
287;  M.  H.  Walton  Grange 
var.,  255;  M.  Mrs.  Geoff  Taite, 
255 ;  M.  Orpheus,  269  ;  Narcissus 
Alice  Knights,  159;  N.  Bath's 
Flame,  215;  N.  Caedmon,  228; 
N.  Carnival,  228;  N.  Chryse, 
215;  N.  Distich,  241;  N.  Felspar, 
228;  N.  Marseillaise,  241;  N. 
Mary  Copeland,  241;  N.  Mozart, 
228 ;  N.  Vega,  228  ;  N.  White  Em- 
peror, 228 ;  N.  White  King,  241 ; 
Odontioda  Bleuana  albens,  269 ; 
O.  Bradshawiae  Ashlands  var., 
159;  0.  B.  Walton  Grange  var., 
202 ;  O.  ■  Brewii  var.  Black 
Knight,  269;  0.  B.  var. 
Leeana,  255 ;  0.  Colmaniae, 
287 ;  0.  Diana  magndfica,  269 ; 
O.    D.    Ashlands    var.,    36;    O. 

Grairiana  Walton  Grange  var., 
269;  O.  H.  Worsley,  269;  0. 
Illustris,  269 ;  0.  Irene  walton- 
ense,    269;     0.     Joan,     255;     0. 


Lanubeauiana,  287 ;  0.  lumi- 
nosa,  242;  0.  Madeline  var. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  202;  0.  M.  var. 
Solum,  202;  0.  Magali  Sander 
var.  Xanthotes,  202;  O.  Mica, 
141;  0.  Patricia,  104,  141;  0. 
Princess  Mary,  269;  0.  Queen 
Mary  Ashlands  var.,  255;  O. 
Rossendale,  48;  0.  Schroderi 
aurea,  92;  0.  S.  Flamingo,  202; 
0.  West  Point  Beauty,  159;  0. 
Zenobia  Leeana,  213,  255 ;  0. 
Zenobia  Thompson's  var.,  242; 
Odontoglossum  X  Admiral  Stur- 
dee,  36;  0.  Adrieum,  202; 
O.  Aglaon  Orchidhurst  var., 
287 ;  "  0.  Aireworth  Rosy 
Gem,  159;  0'.  amabile  Mrs. 
A.  Oakshott,  159;  0.  a. 
Pink  Pearl,  202;  0.  a. 
Thompsonianum,  117  ;  0.  a.  Twi- 
light, 269;  0.  ardentissimum 
Beardwood  var.,  202;  0.  Black 
Dragon,  269 ;  0.  crispum  Dr. 
J.  E.  Helm,  36;  0.  c.  Gathurst 
var.,  202;  0.  c.  Dene,  350; 
0.  c.  Perfect  Gem,  335: 
O.  c.  Prince  of  Wales,  255 ; 
0.  c.  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  287  ; 
0.  c.  Sir  Trevor,  92;  0.  c. 
Walton  Beauty,  141;  0.  c.  Xan- 
thotes Oakshottiae,  242;  0.  c. 
Xanthotes  var.  Mount  Etna,  255  ; 
0.  Epicastum,  269 ;  0.  Ernesti 
Memoria  R.  le  Doux,  242;  0. 
Esthwaite,  36;  0.  Euryades,  202; 
0.  exoellens  Mrs.  R.  Ashworth, 
159;  0.  eximium  Cairo,  117;  0. 
e.  rotundifiorum,  202;  0.  e. 
Zenith,  36  ;  0.  e.  Xanthotes,  23  ; 
O.  Herculaneum,  141 ;  0.  holo- 
leucum  var.  Regina,  255 ;  0. 
illustrissimum  var.  Babette, 
255 ;  0.  i.  var.  Canobus, 
242;  0.  i.  Etna,  202;  0.  i. 
Palatine,  242;  O.  i.  Pompei, 
202;  0.  i.  Scipio,  350;  O. 
i.  Sultan,  117;  0.  i.  Walton 
Grange,  269;  0.  i.  W.  L. 
Evans,  159;  0.  Invernium, 
269;  0.  Jasper  Leopardinum, 
202 ;  0.  J.  Masereelianum, 
242 ;  0.  Laurence  Bresson,  242 ; 
O.  Lawre  crispum,  36 ;  0.  Levi- 
athan, 213,  355;  0.  Mars,  188; 
O.  Medusa,  11 ;  0.  Menier  var. 
St.  Vincent,  334;  0.  Nerissa, 
92;  0.  N.  Brunette,  255;  0. 
percultum  Othello,  242;  O.  Per- 
fection, 255 ;  0.  Pescatorei 
Monica,  255 ;  0.  Phocas,  269 ;  0. 
Princess  Mary,  287,  334 ;  O.  Rav- 
onatum,  255;  0.  Rex,  255;  6. 
sandhurstiense,  104 ;  0.  X 
Titan,  242;  0.  V.C.,  202;  0. 
Walton  Ruby,  117 ;  Odontonia 
Brewii  var.  Rembrandt,  36 ; 
Olearia  insignis,  333;  Oncidium 
Marshallianum  var.  Rossendale, 
255 ;  0.  varicosum  var.  Butter- 
cup, 48 ;  Oxytropis  hybrida 
grandiflora  alba,  333 ;  Papaver 
orientalis  Perry's  Pigmy,  333 ; 
Primula  Adonis,  240 ;  P.  Lady- 
bird, 333 ;  P.  malacoides  Rose 
Queen,  104;  P.  Reinii,  214; 
Prunus-Cerasus  Chealii  pendula, 
214 ;  Pyracantha  crenulata,  23 ; 
Pyrus  Malus  Sargentii,  282; 
Roses;  Dewdrop,  282;  Hoosder 
Beauty,  226 ;  May  Greer,  226 ; 
Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  282; 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  226 ; 
Yellow  Bird,  333 ;  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia  R.  W.  PrdchaTd, 
158;  S.  Vandelii,  214; 
Senecio  multibracteatus,  282 ; 
Shortia  unifiora  grandiflora 
rosea,  129 ;  Sophro-Cattleya- 
Laelia  Marathon  Ashlands  var., 
242;  S.-C.  Thwaitesiae  Jarvis 
Brook  var.,  350;  Syringa  Swe- 
ginzowii,  333 ;  Tulips  :  Blood- 
stone,  302;    Comedy,    302;    Em- 


pire, 269 ;  Inglescombe  White, 
302 ;  Marconi,  269 ;  Nirvana, 
269;  Satin  Gown,  302;  Winner, 
269;  Viola  septentrionalis,  282; 
Zygocolax  Charlesworthii  var. 
Ashworthiae,  255 ;  Zygopetalum 
Brewii  Walton  Grange  var.,  255 

Chamberlain's,  the  late  Joseph, 
Orchids,  sale  of,  223 

Champagne  industry,  the,   152 

Charcoal,   the  manufacture  of,    184 

Chemical  and  biological  notes  on 
Cherry  orchard  soils,  308 

Chemistry,  of  sick  soils,  7 ;  of 
species,  155 

Cherry  orchard  soils,  chemical  and 
biological  notes  on,  308 

Chestnut  in  France,  the,  218 

Chicory  in  France,    144 

China,  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer's  ex- 
plorations in,  1,  109,  143, 193,  217, 
231,  257,  289,  325,  337 

Chiswick  Show  seventy  years  ago, 
357 

Chlorophora  tinctoria  as  a  dye- 
wood,  211 

Christmas  Roses,  the  forcing  of,  46 

Chrysanthemums,  annual,  176 ; 
late-rooted,  108 ;  newer  Japanese, 
64 

Chrysanthemums  :  Amy  Poulton, 
65  ;  Captain  Fox,  64  ;  Fred  Black- 
burn, 64 ;  General  Smith-Dorrien, 
64;  James  Stredwick,  52; 
Meudon,  64 ;  Mr.  C.  Edwards, 
64;  Mr.  Keith  Luxford,  65;  Mrs. 
C.  Farrar,  65;  Mrs.  Edgar  J. 
Slater,  65;  Mrs.  Howard  Kinsey, 
65 ;  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  65 ;  Mrs. 
Will  Dennis,  65 ;  Mrs.  William 
Kirby,  65;  R.  C.  P.,  1915,  64; 
Thomas  Beeson,  65;  Undaunted, 
64;  William  Vert,  65;  W. 
Rigby,   64 

Cistus  albidus,  a  correction  con- 
cerning, 34 

Citrus  trifoliata,  fruits  of,  7 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  266 

Cocoanut  water  as  a  rubber  coagu- 
lant,   347 

Codlin  moth,  the,  118 

Coffee,  Chicory  for,  in  France,  144 

Colchicum,   uses   of,   348 

Colour  charts,  156,  171,  187,  305 

Colour  grouping  for  small  gardens, 
51,  191,  276 

Coniferae,  the  genera  of,  50 

Coniferous  wood,  vegetation  of,  229 

Conifers  at  Smeaton-Hepburn,  330; 
notes  on,  53,  78,  206,  259,  315 

Conservatory  decoration,  plants 
suitable  for,  24 

Contraband  goods  hidden  in  Cauli- 
flowers, 113 

Copper  sulphate  for  French 
farmers,  109 ;  for  Italian 
growers,   113. 

Cordonnier,  St.,  137 

Corn   crops,  the,  137 

Correvon,  M.  H.,  on  Swiss  neu- 
trality, 213 

Corsican  and  Austrian  Pines,  87 

Coulter,  John  Merle  (The  Evolu- 
tion of  Sex  in  Plants),  255 

Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  economic 
properties  of,  148 

Creosote  and  ammonia  washes,  317 

Cricket  pitch,  to  renovate  a,  190 

Crickets  in  greenhouses,  106,  115 

Crops  in  1914.  extent  of  the,  330 ; 
in  1915,  314 

Cucumber  Lord  Roberts,  27 

Cupressus  arizonica,  315;  C.  for- 
mosensis,  64  ;  C.  lusitanica,  206  ; 
C.  1.  var.  Benthamii,  259;  C. 
Macnabiana  at  Highnam,  245; 
C.  macrocarpa,  53,  76,  102,  177; 
C.  sempervirens,  78 

Currant,    Red    Dutch,    224 

Cuthbertson,  William  {Sweet  Peas 
and  Antirrhinums),  178 

Cuttings  from  abroad,  the  trans- 
mission of,  219 

Cydonia  vulgaris,  economic  pro- 
perties of,   148 


Cymbidium  Alexanderi  albens,  26 ; 

C.    Butterfly,   132;    C.    Schlegelii 

Fowler's  var.,  108 
Cypripedium       Curtisii      Sanderae, 

338 ;  C.  niveum,  290 
Cypripediums,   winter-flowering,   38 
Cvtisus    Dallimorei,    seedlings    of, 

'331 


Daffodils,  Brockweir  House,  275  ; 
garden,  258;  names  of,  125. 
156,  235;  new,  in  1915,  248; 
prospects  for,  96 

Dahlias,  American  classification  of, 
185;  Collerette,  80;  trial  of,  at 
Duffryn,  11;    Star,  42 

Daily  Mail  vegetable  competitions, 
128,  155 

Daisy,  a  fasciated,  339 

Davidia  involucrata,  264 

De  Crom,  Jules  Hye,  the  late,  57, 
68 

Delphiniums  from  seed,  74 

Dendrobium  Triumph,  76 

Denmark,  the  horticultural  situa- 
tion in,  339 

"  Dickson  "    memorial   cup,    210 

Die.  Gartenwelt  and  Swiss  neu- 
trality, 213 

Disease  of  Celerv,  169 ;  of  Larch, 
43,  88,  128,  157;  of  Nasturtium 
and  Sugar  Beet,  155 

Dixon,  H.  H.  (Transpiration  and 
the  Ascent  of  Sap  in  Plants),  340 

Dobson,  Mr.  A.  T.  Austin,  appoint- 
ment of,  315 

Doncaster,  L.  (1'he  Determination 
of  Sex),  222 

Donner,  Corporal,  letter  from,  101 

Douglas,  David,  pioneer  botanical 
collector  in  North  America,  75 

Droitwich    experimental  garden,   19 

Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  27 

Drought,   the  spring,   275 

Ducher,  Claude  Pernet,  killed  in 
action,  236 

Dust,  the  prevention  of  road,  31 


Eastbourne  public  parks,  69 
Economic  properties  of  some  hardy 

ornamental  fruits,  the,  147,  179 
Edinburgh,   proposal  to  establish  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  at,  7 
Efficiency  of  plants,   the,   137 
Entrenching  tools,  two,  250 
Erica  carnea  praecox  rubra,  79 
Ericaceous    plants    and    lime,    318, 

332,   347 
Eriophyes     avellanae    (Hazel    bud- 
mite),  174 
Eucharis    grandiflora,   at     Smeaton 

Hepburn,  157;  culture  of,  256 
Euonymus  europaeus,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  147 
Evans,   A.    H.    (The    Potamogetons 

of  the  British  Isles),  293 
Evergreens,   planting,   178,   238 
Experimental  garden  at  Droitwich, 

19 
Experiments    in    the   prevention    of 
wart  disease  in  Potatos,   184 


"  Faikchild  "    Lecture,   the,    280 

Farrer,  explorations  of  Mr.  Regi- 
nald, in  China,  1.  109.  143.  193. 
217,  231,  257,  289,  325,  337; 
Irises  discovered  bv  Mr.,  175 

Fatsia  japonica,  21,  60 

Fawcett,  William  (Flora  of 
Jamaica),  7 

Fern  fronds   from  Queensland.    185 

Fern  spores,  longevity  of,  157 ; 
sowing  of,  163 

Fertilising,  kelp  for,  185;  wool  and 
leather  waste  for,  210 
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Flies,  the  destruction  of,  296,  330 
Floods,  the  effect  of,  on  grass,  44 
Flora,  of  New  Zealand,  the,  198 
Florists'    flowers,   27,   79,   133,    176, 

192 
Flower  border,  the,  219 
Flower  exports  from  Italy,  309 
Flower  garden,  the  management  of 
the,  3,  17,  28,  41,  54,  66,  82,  99. 
Ill,  123,  135,  150,  166,  180,  195, 
209.  221,  232,  246,  260,  276,  295, 
310,  326,  343,  355 
Flowering  of  Apple  trees,  71 ;   un- 
seasonable, 34 
Flowers,  close  time  for,  in  America, 

298 
Flowers    in    season,   137,   169,   211, 

264    344 
Food 'supply,    the,    115,    127,    131, 

139,  171,  187,  237,  358 
Forbes,   Edward,  the  centenary  of, 

112 
Foreign  correspondence,  27,  58,  177, 

213,  274 
Forestry      at     Aberdeen,    153 ;    at 

Avondale,  77,  102,  128 
Forsythias  in  America,  292 
France,    Chicory    in,    144 ;    German 
exports  to,  198  ;   the  Walnut  and 
Chestnut  in,  218 
Franklinella   robusta    (black    fly    of 

Beans),  32 
Eraser,  Mr.  James,  appointment  of, 

57 
Fream  memorial  prize,  314 
French  horticulturists  at  the  front, 

154,  169 
French     farmers,    copper    sulphate 

for,  109 
"French"  garden,  the,   5,  67,  83, 

151,  195,  233,  327 
French        National        Horticultural 
Society's  letter  to  the  R.H.S.,  125 
French  notes,  144,  269,  291 
French  page,  9,  22,  33,  45,  59,   70, 
81,  103,   114,    126,  138,  149,  171, 
186,  199,  212,  225,  239,  252,  264, 
281,  299,  316,  324,  348,  359 
Friar    Park    and    the    Royal    Gar- 
deners'      Orphan       Fund,       184; 
visit  of  Queen  Alexandra  to,  263 
Fritillaria  pallidiflora,  275 
Frost   in   May,   276;   effects   of,    ou 

fruit  crops,  237 
Fruit  exports   from    South   Africa, 

314 
Fruit  farm  at  Nairu,  proposed,  198 
Fruit  garden,  the,  213 
Fruit-growing     under     glass,     com- 
mercial, 174 
Fruiting  of  Apple  trees,  the,  171 
Fruit  register,  40,  79 
Fruit  trade,  the  world's,  169 
Fruit  trees,  for  a  north-west  aspect, 
74;     mulching,     167,     201;     self 
sterility  of,  2"0  ;  the  parts  of,  47, 
71 ;  winter-spraying  of,  115,  127 
157,  200 
Fruits,   cultivation  of,  under  glass, 
4,  17,  28,  40,  55,  66,  83,  98,  110. 
122,  134,  150,  166,  180,  195,   209. 
221,  232,  247,  261,  277,  294,  311, 
327,  342,  355 
Fryer,    Alfred    (The    Potamogetons 

of  the  British  Isles),  293 
Fumigation  of  seeds,  the,  210 
Fungus  spores,  birds  as  carriers  of, 
185 


Galt,  A.  S.  (Systematic  Cropping  of 

Vegetable  Gardens),  264 
Garden    help    association,    proposal 

for  a  national,  155 
Garden  soils,  265 
Gardeners  :    and   the    food    supply, 

115  ;  frauds  on,  34 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  seventy  years 

ago,    extracts    from    the,    69,    80, 

121,   155,  169,  184,  224,  236,  250. 

280,  297,  314,  330,  345,  357 
Gardening  during  the  war,  234,  275 


Gardens,  colour  grouping  for  small, 
51,  191,  276 

Gates,  R.  Ruggles  (The  Mutation 
Factor  in  Involution,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Oenothera), 
358 

Gaultheria  procumbens  as  a  pot 
plant,  7 

Gentil,  M.  Louis,  7 

Georgia,  Ada  (.4  Manual  of 
Weeds),  3 

German  exports  to  France,  198 ; 
seeds  in  America,  198 

Gladiolus,  a  new  strain  of,  127 

Gladiolus  tristis,  275 

Glasgow,  horticultural  lectures  at, 
198 

Glasgow  public  parks,  the,  153 ; 
assistant   superintendent    of    the, 

100,  263 

Glass  duty,  repeal  of  the,  121,  224 
Globe  Artichoke,  the,   250 
Gloxinia,    the    culture    of    the,    79, 

156,  194 
Gooseberry  thorns,   poisoning  from, 

101,  128 

Gordon,    Mr.    G.    P.,    appointment 

of,  57 
Grafting  by  approach,  304 
Grain  and  meal  statistics,  101,  169 
Grapes,  the  shrivelling  of,  25 
Grape-vine   illusions,  172,  187,  201 
Grass,      the     greenness     of,      after 

floods,  44,  60 
Gray,    the    herbarium    of    the    late 

Asa,   184 
Grove,   W.  B.   (A   Poclcet  Synopsis 
of  the  Families  of  British  Flower- 
ing Plants),   178 


Hall,  Charles  A.  (Plant  Life),  358 

Hamamelis  mollis,  50 

Hampden,    Mary    (Every     Woman's 

Flower  Garden),  255,  293 
Hardy  border  flowers,  87,  156 
Hardy   fruit   garden,    operations   in 
the,  5,  16,  28,  40,  54,  66,  82,  98, 
111,  122,  135,  151,  167,  181,  194, 
208,  220,  233,  247,  261,  277,  295, 
310,  327,  342,  355 
Haricot  and  French   Beans,   157 
Harland,    Mr.    S.    C,    appointment 

of,  329 
Hay   crop,  military   to   assist   with 

the,  345 
Hazel    bud    mite    (Eriophyes    avel- 

lanae),   174 
Hazel  coppice,  utilisation  of,  347 
Helleborus    niger,    the    forcing    of, 

46,  88 
Heteromorphy   in    Pinguiculas,    274 
Highland  kelp  industry,  7 
Hippophae     rhamnoides,     economic 

properties  of,  179 
Hoeing,  266 

Holland,     appeal     for     books     for 

prisoners  in,  201 ;  fruit  crops  in, 

314  ;  notes  from,  134 

Holly,    economic  properties  of   the, 

147 ;  epiphytic   upon  Cedar,   115 

Honeysuckle,     economic     properties 

of,  179 
Hooker,  the  late  Sir  Joseph,  7 
Horse     manure     at     the     remount 

camps,  298 
Horticultural    allusions,    35 
Horticultural   entente   cordialc,   125 
Horticultural      exhibition      seventy 

years  ago,  297 
Horticultural    glass    seventy    years 

ago,  224 
Horticulture  in  the  United  States, 

137 
Horwood,    A.    R.    (The     Story     of 
Plant  Life  in  the  British  Islands), 
293 
Hyacinths  for  early  forcing,  134 
Hybrid   Austrian  Briar,   the,  37 
H'vbrid  Orchids,  39,  144,  218,  244, 
306 


Ilex  Aquifolium,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  147 

Impatiens    Holstii,    50 

Indian  Wheat  cropj  the,  124 

Insect  fumigant,  Para-dichlor- 
benzene  aa  an,  184 

Insecticide,  Quassia  chips  as  an, 
185 

International  Botanical  Congress, 
56  B 

Inwood,  Somersetshire,  stove  plants 
at,  251 

Ireland,  R.H.S.  of,  appeals  for 
fruit  for  the  Fleet,  279 

Iris  Farreri,  175;  I.  Henryi,  175; 
I.  Purdyi,  338;  I.  Rosenbach- 
iana,  74;  I.  tingitana,  87;  I. 
Wattii.  95 

Irises,    Chinese,  175 

Irrigation  in  the  tropics,  155 

Italian  Tomatos,  211 

Italy,  and  imported  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, 113;  flower  exports  from, 
309 


Jassmnum  nudiflorum,  64 
Juglans  calif  ornica,  133 ;  J.  c.  var. 
quercina,  133 


Keeping  orchards  clean,   88 
Kelp  as  a  fertiliser,  7,  58,  185 
Kew  Gardens,  the  Marianne  North 
Gallery  at,  32 ;  women  labour  for, 
280;  work  at,  154 
King,   Mr.    David,   presentation  to, 

57 
King,  Mrs.  Francis  (The  Well  Con- 
sidered Garden),  298 
Kitchen  garden,  management  of 
the,  5,  16,  29,  40,  55,  67,  83,  98, 
110,  123,  134,  150,  167,  181.  195, 
209,  221,  233,  247,  261,  277,  294, 
311,  327,  343,  355 


Labour,  means  of  saving,  163,  224, 

266,  300 
Lackey  moth  and  the  sparrow,  332, 
358 

Laelio-Cattleya  J.  F.  Birkbeck 
Fowler's  var.,  192;  L.-C.  Lydia, 
52;  L.-C.   Sibyl  Low's  var.,  297 

Lake  planting,  190 

Lanarkshire  afforestation  scheme, 
84 

Langford,  Mr.  R,  S.,  appointment 
of,  329 

Langley  Park,   Buckinghamshire,  7 

Larix  olgensis,   109 

Latham,  the  late  William  Brad- 
bury, 10 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  centenary  fund, 
donation  to  the,  19 

Law  Notes:—  Are  bulbs 
"  crops  "  ?  160  ;  Edinburgh 
nurseries,  assessment  of,  204 ; 
Holdrup,  Stephen,  failure  of, 
320 ;  Small  landholders  and 
market  gardening,  49.  160  ;  Ten- 
ant's claim  for  improvements,  a, 
350 

Lawn-tennis  court,  dimensions  of 
a,  94 

Leaf-mould,    properties  of,  312 

Leaf-propagation  of  plants,  153 

Leaf-scorching  and  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  18 

Leeds  Rhubarb  industry,  the,  113 

Leeks,  the  cultivation  of.  147,  171, 
200,  213,  224 

Legislation  seventy    years  ago,  121 

"  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes  "  in  1871, 
269 


Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  224 

Lilies  in  1914,  13 

Liliunx  philadelphicum,  338 

Lime   and    Ericaceous    plants,   318, 

332,   347 
Lime-sulphur   as    a    summer    wash, 

185,  201 
Little,  Second  Lieut.  W.  B.,  314 
Lobelia  laxiflora    var,    angustifolia, 

262,  276 
Loganberry,  the  culture  of  the,  8 
London   parks,   suggestions  for  im- 
provement of,  79,  102,  115 
London  street  trees,  137,  201 
Longevity  of  seeds,  100,  115 
Lonicera   Maackii,     348 ;    L.     Peri- 
clymenum,     economic     properties 
of,  179 
Lycium     chinense,    economic     pro- 
perties of,  179 


M 

Macdonald,    William    (Makers    of 

Modern  Agriculture),  259 
Machinery,  transport  of,  237 
Mackenzie,    the    late    Major   John, 

V.C.,  329 
Maiden,    Mr.    J.    H.,    awarded    the 

Linnean  Gold  Medal,  344 
Manganese   and    nitrogen    fixation, 

184 
Manure  heap,  the,  30,  58,  296,  330, 

332 
Manurial  value    of  sewage    sludge, 

347 
Market  fruit  garden,  operations  in 
the,  15,  39,  80,  107,  133,  200,  208, 
217,  243,  274,  338,  354 
Market  prices,   298 
Mas,  Alphonse,  life  of,  321 
MasdevaJlia  tovarensis,    144 
Massachusetts     agricultural    station 

bulletins,  58 
Massee,  Mr.  George,  retirement  of, 

248 
"Masters"   memorial  lecture,  328. 

356 
Mawson,    Private  J.    R.,    the   late, 

314 
Maxwell,    Sir    Herbert    (Trees:  A 

Woodland  Notebook),  308 
May  note-taking  seventy  years  ago, 

250 
McKerchar,  Mr.  John,  101 
McLeod,   Mr.   J.    F.,   appointment 

of,  44 
Mealy-bug    and     woolly    aphis,    re- 
quest for,  60 
Mealy-bug,    gas-tar    treatment   for, 

266 
Medicine  for  trees,  113 
Melons,  R.H.S.   trial  of,  300 
Metropolitan    Public    Gardens'    As- 
sociation, 155 
Mice   and   the    protection   of   seed- 
bags,  154 
Michaelmas    Daisies,    the    cultiva- 
tion of,  219 
Micromeria  croatica.  79 
Midland    Daffodil    show,    a    correc- 
tion, 238 
Mineral  food  of  plants,  the,  124 
Mitraria  coccinea,   118 
M'Meekin,    the   late  John.    7 
Moisture,  removal  of,   from   fruits, 

128 
Monro,     Mr.    Alexander,    W.,    ap- 
pointment of,  329 
"Monro"    concert,    68;    donations 

to  charities.  263 
Montigny,     M.      Rene,     killed     in 

action,  329 
Moreton      Paddox,      Warwickshire. 

323 
Moss,     C.    E.    (The     British    Cam- 
bridge Flora),  119 
Moss,  the  eradication  of,  31 
Mould,  Mr.  G.  B.,  appointment  of, 

182 
Mulching,   note  on.   348 
My  Shrubs  (Eden  Phillpotts),  264 
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N 

Narcissus  Centaur,  244;  N.  Du- 
bius,  275;  N.  Flame,  219;  N. 
Golden  Chief,  183;  N.  Red  Bea- 
con, 249 

Nasturtium  and  Sugar  Beet 
disease,    155 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  249 

Nature,  how  new  varieties  arise  in, 
300 

New  South  Wales,  345 

New  Zealand   flora,  the,  198 

New  Zealand  plants  for  American 
gardens,  112 

New  Zealand,  trade  with,  211 ;  in 
1841  and  the  present  time,  185 

Nietzel,  Dietrich,  life  of,  353 

Nitrate  of  soda,  statistics  concern- 
ing, 87 

Nitrogen-fixation  and  manganese, 
184 

North  American  forest  trees  in 
Britain,  145,  165 

Novelties  of  1914,  2,  19 

Nursery,  a  London,  seventy  years 
ago,  330 

Nursery  Note  :  —  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  120 

Nursery  stock,  the  packing  of,  26 


Obituary:  Allen,  R.  W.,  94; 
Baillie,  James,  50  ;  Barbey,  Wil- 
liam, 184;  Biron,  Rev.  Henry 
Brydges,  216;  Bolitho,  T.  B., 
304;  Brazier,  F.,  94;  Brunton, 
John  William,  130 ;  Buckett,  Wil- 
liam Edwin,  100;  Cook,  E.  T., 
270;  Church,  Sir  A.  H.,  335;  De 
Crom,  Jules  Hye,  36 ;  Edwards 
Thomas,  242;  Elcombe,  A.  M. 
160;  Elphick,  A.  W.,  106;  Emer- 
son, Thomas,  255 ;  Faulds 
J.  S.,  160;  Forder,  James 
350;  Gracie,  T.,  94;  Granger, 
William,  160;  Harvey,  James 
Clay,  74;  Hatcher,  W.,  211, 
Heale,  F.  J.,  160;  Hope,  Captain 
John,  R.N.,  130;  Huggan,  John 
A.,  255;  Hughes,  Thomas,  190; 
Humphrey,  George,  74;  Hunter, 
George,  320;  Hutchings.  Henry, 
50;  Keav,  William  R.,  106; 
Keeble,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  216  ;  Lewis, 
Edward,  298;  Malcolm,  John, 
160;  Martin,  C,  270;  McTag- 
gart,  C.  0.,  94;  Mellis.  David 
Young,  24 ;  Mercer,  Thomas, 
174 ;  Moncur,  George  Greig,  204  ; 
Morrison,  John.  24;  Muir,  John, 
36;  Miiller,  Dr.  Hugo,  335; 
Nisbet,  Dr.  John,  50;  Ogston, 
Alexander,  74;  Paterson,  W.  B., 
211;  Piper.  Archibald,  242; 
Quinn,  E.  F..  211;  Reid.  Capt. 
Savile  G.,  142;  Renton,  Robert, 
36 ;  Roe,  William,  211  :  Roths- 
child, Baron  Nathan  Maver,  204; 
Sweenev.  M.,  94;  Thomson, 
David,  159,  171  ;  Wadds.  Bailev, 
288;  Whitehouse,  John,  255; 
Woodward.    Lieut.    Robert,    279 

O'Brien,  Second.  Lieuts.  James  and 
John,  263,  298 

Odontioda  Zenobia  Leeana.  218 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Glasnevin 
yellow,  290 ;  O.  <■.  Irene.  354 ;  O. 
Herculaneum,  132;  O.  Leviathan, 
230. 

Odontoglossums  from  Walton 
Grange,  306 

Orchards,  clean,  88 

Orchid  cultivation,  the  progress  of, 
344 

Orchid  groups  at  the  Chelsea  Show, 
regulations   concerning,   244 

Orchid  houses,  the  management  of 
the,  4,  17,  28,  41.  54,  67,  82,  99, 
110,  122,  134,  151,  166,  180,  194, 
208,  220.  232,  246,  260,  276,  295, 
310,  326,  342,  355 

Orchid  notes  and  gleanings,  26,  38, 


52.  76,  108,  132,  144,  177,  192, 
218,  244,  290,  306,  338,  354 

Orchids,  at  Belsize  Park,  Hamp- 
stead,  244;  at  The  Glebe,  Seven- 
oaks,  177;  sale  of,  76;  at  High- 
bury, sale  of,  168,  223 

Ornithogalum  lacteum,   46,  194 

Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners' 
(annual  meeting),  91,   314 

Oxycoccus  macrocarpus,  economic 
properties  of,  179 


Packing   of   nursery    stock,   26 

Paeonia  obovata,  290 

Paeony  La  Lorraine,  56,  68,  88 

Panama  hats,  fibre  used  in  making, 
57,  146 

Panama-Pacific  Exhibition  the,  57, 
154 

Papaver  glaucum,  27 ;  P.  umbro- 
sum,  27 

Para-dichlorbenzene  as  an  insect 
fumigant,  184 

Parks,  London,  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  planting  in  the,  79 

Peach  tree,  approach  grafting  of 
the,   304 

Peaches,  disbudding  of.   162 

Peas,  late  varieties  of.  20  ;  shortage 
of,  in  New  Zealand,  153. 

Peed,  Mr.  T.  P.,  appointment  of. 
236 

Peets,  Elbert  (Practical  Tree  Be- 
pair),  347 

Pelargoniums  seventv  years  ago, 
169 

Pernetiana  Roses.  21,  25,  46,  52, 
96.  101 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  A.  A.,  appointment 
of,  137;  Mr.  W.  W.,  appoint- 
ment of,  57.  182 

Phillpotts,  Eden   (My  Shrubs),  264 

Pines,  proposed  U.S.A.  embargo 
on,  211 

Pinguiculas,    heteromorphy    in,    274 

Pinua  Laricio,  87 

Pit-wood,  home-grown,  16;  sup- 
plies of,  154 

Plant  food  in  soils,   328 

Plant  collecting  seventv  years  ago, 
155 

Plant  growth  and  radio-activity, 
262 

Planting  evergreens,  178 

Plant  Portraits:  —  Acan- 
thopanax  leucorrhizum,  237 ; 
Amelanchier  florida,  298;  Aristo- 
lochia  longecaudata,  346 ;  Cirrho- 
petalum  Fletcherianum,  154 ; 
Cotoneaster  pannosa,  32 ;  Dor- 
stenia  yambuyaensis,  346;  En- 
cephalartos  Hildebrandtii,  32 ; 
Eugenia  uniflora,  113 ;  Gentiana 
barbate  forma  grandiflora,  298 ; 
Hippeastrum  Elwesii,  346 ; 
Iris  Urumovii,  237;  Lotus  cam- 
pylocladus,  154;  Mesembry- 
anthemum  stylosum,  32 ;  M.  the- 
catum,  32;  Mormodes  tigrinum, 
113 ;  Phelipaea  foliata,  346 ; 
Pinguecula         gypsicola,  154 ; 

Primula  miyabeana,  237;  P. 
pycnoloba,  298 ;  Rhododendron 
Davidsonianum,  237;  R.  mou- 
pinense,  113;  R.  stamineum,  154; 
Thunbergia  Gibsonia,  237 ; 
Tillandsii  Regina,  113 ;  Zygo- 
petalum   Prainianum,   298 

Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy:— 
Aloe  Dawei,  264;  Angraecum  in- 
fundibulare,  264;  Cissus  adeno- 
podus,  264  ;  Clerodendron  ugand- 
ense,  264;  Coreopsis  Grantii, 
264 ;  Crataegus  barbara,  322 ; 
C.  Brownietta,  322 ;  C.  celsa, 
322;  C.  compacta,  322;  C. 
desueta,  322 ;  C.  Dewingii,  322 ; 
C.  Eatoniana,  323 ;  C.  East- 
maniana,  322;  C.  florifera,  323; 
C.  limatala.  323 ;  C.  notabilis, 
323;  C.  pausiaca,  323;  C.  silves- 
tris,   323 ;    C.   tenax,   323 ;   Dom- 


beya  Dawei,  264 ;  Haemanthus 
cyrtanthiflorus,  264 ;  Lanx 
olgensis,  109 ;  Moultonia,  a  new 
genus  of  Gesneraceae,  307 ; 
Oldenlandia  dolichantha,  264 ; 
Plumbago  Dawei,  264 ;  Poso- 
queria  densiflora,  306;  Primula 
brevifolia,  207;  P.  florida,  207; 
P.  gracilenta,  207 ;  Pycnostachys 
Dawei,  264 ;  Rhododendron  auri- 
culatum,  133 ;  R.  Hanceanum, 
133  ;  R.  moupinense,  133 

Plants,  efficiency  of,  136;  exporta- 
tion of,  10;  foods  of,  and  poisons, 
68 ;  in  tubs,  331 ;  mineral  food  of, 
124. 

Plants  under  glass,  the  cultivation 
of,  4,  17,  29,  41,  54,  67,  82,  99, 
111,  123,  135,  150,  167,  180,  194, 
208,  221,  233,  247,  260,  276,  294, 
311,  326,  343,  355 

Pneumonia  bacillus  and  Potatos, 
211 

Poa  annua,  the  seed  of,  213 

Poisons  and  plant  foods,  68 

Polyanthus,  fasciated,  301 

Polypodium  calcarium,  fragrance 
of,  250 

Polyporus  adustus  causing  snap 
beech  disease,  87 

Pomologists,  lives  of  the  great,  321 

Pond,  to  puddle  a,  162 ;  kept  clear 
of  weeds  by  swans,  184 ;  the  re- 
moval of  weeds  from  a,  204 

Poppies,  notes  on,  27 

Potash  fertilisers,  the  manufacture 
of,  155 

Potash,  sources  of,  44,  298;  sub- 
stitute  for,   250 

Potato  trials,  in  Scotland,  125 ;  in 
Surrey,  87 

Potatos,  and  the  bacillus  of  pneu- 
monia, 211 ;  importation  of, 
seventy  years  ago,  280 ;  import 
statistics  relating  to,  98 ;  wart 
disease  of,  97,  266 

"  Pour  nos  amis  francais  et 
beiges,"  9,  22,  33,  45,  59,  70.  81, 
103,  114,  126,  138.  149,  171.  186, 
199,  212,  225,  239.  252,  267.  281, 
299,  316,  324,  348,  359 

Prickly  pears,  extract  of,  as  a  spray 
adhesive,  69 

Primula  angustifolia,  266;  P. 
Ellisiae,  266;  P.  Excelsior.  195; 
P.  japonica  at  Wisley,  292;  P. 
Poissonii,  352;  P.  vincaeflora 
at  Wisley,  292 

"  Pritzel,"  need  for  a  new  issue  of, 
202 

Propagating  Carnations,  77,  127 

Propagation  by  leaves,  153 

Primus,  the  economic  properties  of 
the  fruits  of  some  species  of,  148 

Publications  received  :  7.  32,  44, 
69,  87,  113.  125,  155,  185,  198, 
211.  237,  255.  264,  280,  298,  315, 
347,  358 

Pyracantha  angustifolia,  101,  128; 
P.  coccinea.  101,  115;  P.  erenu- 
lata,   102 

Pyrus,  the  economic  properties  of 
some  species  of,  148 


Quassia   chips  for  insecticides,  185 
Queensland,      dried     Fern     fronds 

from,   185 
Quercus  insignis,  76 


Rabbits,     how    to    exclude,     from 

plantations,  94 
Radio-activitv    and     plant     growth, 

262 
Radish,  the  origin  of  the,  296,  317 
Railway  banks,  wild  flowers  on,  60 
Rainfall  and  cannonading,  88 
Rainfall,   in    1914,   31,    44,    60,   77, 

115  ;  in  March,  224 
Ranunculus,     the,     seventy     years 

ago,    69 


Rats,  the  destruction  of,  184 

Razors  for  the  troops,  251,  347 

Reader,  Mr.  Frank,  presentations 
to,  211,  329 

Red  Cabbage,  to  make,  blue,  342 

Red  spider,  211 

Reims  champagne   industry,   152 

Relief  Fund,  War  Horticultural,  234, 
249,  263,  279. 

Rendle,  Alfred  Barton  (Flora  of 
Jamaica),  7 

Rhamnus  cathartica,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  148;  R.  Frangula,  the 
wood  of,  332 

Rhododendrons,  culture  of,  332 ; 
propagating,  164,  204 

Rhubarb  industry  at  Leeds,  113 

Rhubarb,  tropical,  87 

Richardia  Elliottiana,  cultivation 
of,  352 

Robinson,  W.  (Home  Landscapes), 
44 

Rock  garden,  the,  245,  338;  in 
America,  298 

Rolfe,  Mr.  R.  A.,  appointment  of, 
32 

Rosa  rugosa  economic  properties 
of,   148 

Rosarv,  the,  25,  52,  97,  108,  147, 
166,"  200,  206,  244 

Rose  cuttings  rooted  under  glass, 
200 

Rose  garden  in  February,  the,  63 

Rose,  the  first  Hvbrid  "Tea,  206; 
the  Pernetiana,  25,  46,  52 

Roses  affected  with  crown  gall,  253  ; 
forcing  Christmas,  46;  late-flower- 
ing, 32,  60;  pruning  standard, 
174 ;  suitable  varieties  of,  for 
Canada,  108 

Roses  :  A.  R.  Goodwin,  37  ;  Beaute 
de  Lyon,  37;  Deutschland,  37; 
Entente  Cordiale,  37 ;  Johannis- 
feuer,  37;  Juliet,  37;  Lamarque, 
244 ;  Louis  Barbier,  37 ;  Louise 
C.  Breslau,  38 ;  Madame  Ruau, 
37;  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie,  68;  Paul's 
Climber,  297;  Rayon  d'Or,  37; 
Soleil  d'Angers,  37;  Veluvezoom, 
37;  Viscountess  Enfield,  37; 
White  Queen,  68 

Rourke,  Mr.  James,  appointment 
of,  263 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund, 
(annual  meeting)  91.  (appeal  for) 
314 

R.H.S.  and  Servia,  358;  Apple 
test,  128;  Chelsea  Show,  282, 
301  ;  Forced  Bulb  Show,  140 ; 
garden  at  Wisley,  27,  292,  300; 
Journal  of  the,  10,  21,  34,  47,  72, 
245  ;  novelties  at  meetings,  358  ; 
Report  of  Duffrvn  Dahlia  trials, 
11;  Tulip  Show ,"273;  War  Horti- 
cultural Relief  Fund,  234,  249, 
263,  279 

Rubber  coagulant,  Cocoanut  water 
as  a,  347 

Rural  improvement,  21 

Russia,  trade  with.  113.  153 

Russian  Apples,  42,  60,  79,  115 


Salt  as  a  substitute  for  potash,  250 
Sambucus      nigra,      economic     pro- 
perties   of,    179 
Sap  in  plants,  the  rise  of,  156,  201 
Saunders,   Dr.   William,  330 
Sawdust  as  a  source  of  potash,  296 
Saxifraga  apiculata,  245 
Scientific    Committee.— Acro- 
triche  fasciculiflora,  36;    Amaryl- 
lis,   seeds    of,    35 ;    Apple    fruit 
spot,    360;   Apple    shoots    dying, 
360;  Apple  with  pistillate  flowers, 
301;  Azaleas,  early-flowering,  202; 
Blood,  preparation  of  dried,  172; 
Boron,    the  effect   of,    on   plants, 
172 ;    Bulbophyllum     dichromum, 
202;  Chemistry  of  flower  colours, 
89  ;  Chermes  abietis,  galls  of,  202 ; 
Colours     of     flowers     from     re- 
ciprocal    crosses,     253 ;      Conifer 
growing   under   the   spray    of    a 
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waterfall,  36 ;  Crinum  MooTei, 
albino  seeds  of,  35 ;  Crocus  bi- 
florus  var.,  172;  Cypripedium 
niveum  x  C.  insigne  Sanderae, 
60 ;  Dahlias,  self-sown,  253 ; 
Eumerus  strigatus  (Lesser  Nar- 
cissus fly),  253;  Fasciated  French 
Beans,  253;  Flowering  time  in 
different  latitudes,  360 ;  Fungus 
on,  white  fly,  139;  Galanthus 
Elwesii,  seedlings  of,  139 ;  Gall- 
like growths  on  Ribes,  253 ; 
Hybrid  Orchids,  172;  Janu- 
ary flowering  plants.  60;  Leu- 
cojum  VagneTi,  139 ;  Lisso- 
chilus  arenarius,  253 ;  Loni- 
cera  Griffithii,  301 ;  Lysichitum 
camtschatcense,  301 ;  Magnesium 
in  soils,  301 ;  Malformations  in 
flowers,  139;  Myrtle,  fruiting 
of  the,  36;  Narcissus,  hybrid, 
202 ;  Narcissus  Tazetta,  forms 
of,  240;  Oak  leaf,  a  bifur- 
cated, 172;  Oak,  with  curious 
foliage,  60;  with  fungus  gall, 
172;  Odontoglossum  Horsmanii, 
60 ;  Orange  with  lemon-coloured 
segments,  172 ;  Orange  with 
yellow  stripes,  202 ;  Orchids, 
natural  hybrid,  202;  Orchids, 
the  effect  of  light  on,  35 ; 
Paeonia  Delavayi,  240;  Pas- 
ture, the  improvement  of,  253; 
Peat  and  potash,  301 ;  Pelar- 
gonium sport,  240  ;  Pelargoniums, 
variegation  in,  35 ;  Pineapple 
from  Pernambuco,  89  ;  Pinguicula 
caudata,  variation  in,  139  ;  Plants, 
uncommon,  from  abroad,  360; 
Poultry  manure,  172 ;  Primula 
malacoides,  seed  of,  89  ;  P.  Mrs 
W.  R.  Lvsaght,  301;  P.  Reinii, 
240;  Prunns,  wild,  60;  Ribes', 
species  and  hybrids,  253 ;  Rose 
mildew  (Sphaerotheca  pannosa), 
139 ;  Sequoia  gigantea  diseased, 
60 ;  Snowdrop  seedlings,  139 ; 
Sphaerotheca  pannosa  (Rose 
mildew),  139;  Tacca  cristata, 
vegetative  buds  in  inflorescence 
of,  89 ;  Tricotyledonary  Acers, 
253  :  Tricotyledonary  Sycamores, 
172;  Tulipa  Fosteriana,  253; 
Tulips  attacked  by  Botrytis  para- 
sitica. 253;  Tulips,  the' breaking 
of,  301 

Scotland,  frost  in,  280;  late-flower- 
ine  Roses  in,  32;  Potato  trials  in, 
125 

Sedums,  trials  of,  at  Wisley,  27 

Seed-bags,  protection  of  from  mice, 
154 

Seeds,  fumigation,  of,  210  ;  longevity 
of,  100,  115 ;  regulations  con- 
cerning importation  by  Brazil, 
137 

Self-rooting  varieties  of  Apples 
and   Plums,   115,  127,  139 

Self-sterility  of  fruit  trees,  20 

Sewage  sludge,  manurial  value  of. 
347 

Shadwell  Park.  London,  113 

Shaw,  George  Russell  (The  Genus 
Pinvs).  196 

Sherwood,  Mr.  N.  N.,  appointment 
of,  44 

Shrewsbury  Public  Park,  spring 
bedding 'at.  280 

Shrivelling  of  Grapes,  25 

Shrubs,  berry- bearing,  in  winter, 
10,  64  ;  ornamental,  10 

Silene  Hookeri,  338 ;  S.  Zawadskii, 
338 

Silver-leaf    disease,    56 

Smeaton-Hepburn,  Conifers  at, 
330 ;  Eucharis  at,  157 

Snapbeech  disease,  87,  139,  157 

Societies  :  — Birmingham  Hort., 
11 ;    Brighton,     Hove    and    Sus- 


sex Hort.,  92,  173;  British 
Gardeners',  173 ;  Dumfries  and 
District  Hort,,  130,  350;  Finchley 
Chrys.,  129 ;  General  Bulb 
Growers  of  Haarlem,  173,  319 ; 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Hort.,  36,  117;  Glasgow  F"ruit 
Trade  Association,  142 ;  Glasgow 
Fruit  Trade  Benevolent,  48 ; 
Horticultural  Club,  62,  (annual 
meeting)  116,  172,  189,  202,  272; 
Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion, 303 ;  Kew  Guild  meeting 
and  dinner,  297 ;  Kirkmichael 
Hort.,  84;  Linnean,  11; 
Liverpool  Hort.,  254;  Man- 
chester and  North  of  Eng- 
land OTchid,  10,  36,  48,  92, 
116,  141,  159,  202,  242,  255, 
269,  350;  Midland  Daffodil,  227; 
National  Auricula  and  Primula 
(Midland  section),  253;  (Southern 
section),  242;  National  Auricula 
'(Manchester),  253;  National 
Chrysanthemum,  (annual  meet- 
ing) 73,  105;  National  Dahlia, 
48,  80;  National  Hardy  Plan',, 
116 ;  National  Hort.  of  Ireland, 
255  ;  National  Rose,  226 ;  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Hort.,  92,  254; 
Northern  Tulip,  350 ;  Per- 
petual-flowering Carnation,  36, 
216,  254;  Royal  Caledonian 
Hort.,  241;  Royal  Hort.,  11, 
23,  35,  47,  60,  72,  (annual 
meeting)  89,  104,  128,  139, 
140,  158,  172,  188,  202,  213, 
240.  253,  268,  273,  282,  301.  332, 
360;  Royal  Meteorological.il  62, 
129,  318';  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural,  141,  318;  Scottish 
Hort.,  48,  129,  140,  255;  Stam- 
ford and  District  Hort.,  319; 
Stirling  Chrys.,  92;  Ulster 
Hort.,  117;  United  Hort.  Bene- 
fit and  Provident,  12,  48,  105. 
159,  (annual  meeting)  254,  269 ; 
Windsor,  Eton  and  District 
Rose,  48 

Soil  moisture,  the  storage  and  use 
of,  87 

Soils  for  the  garden,  265 ;  influ- 
ence of  weather  on,  356 ;  plant- 
food  in,  328;  the  chemistry  of 
sick,  7 

Solanum  Dulcamara,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  179 

Soldiers  to  assist  with  the  hay 
crops,  345 

Somerville,  Private  W.  L.,  298 

South  Africa,  fruit  exports  from, 
314;  notes  from,  146 

South-west  Scotland,  flowering 
trees  in,  236 

Spades  for  entrenching,  250 

Spain,  seeds,  manures,  and  agri- 
cultural implements  for,  113 

Sparrow,  the,  and  the  lackey 
moth,  332,  358 

Species,  the  chemistry  of,  155 ; 
what  is   a?   341 

Spinach,  the  cultivation  of  winter, 
27 

Spotting  of  Apples,  39,  80,  102,  llf , 
127,   157 

Sprains,  verjuice  for,   148,  251 

Spray  adhesive,  a  novel,  69 

Spray  nozzles,  R.H.S.  trial  of,  154 

Spraying  in  winter,  115,  127 

Spring  flowers  and  their  ways,  205, 
230 

Spring,  the  lateness  of,  168 

Stereum  purpureum  (silver-leaf 
disease),  56 

Stock,  the  influence  of,  on  scion, 
269 

Stocks,  Brompton,  35 

Stove  plants  at  Inwood,  Somerset- 
shire, 251 


Strawberries,  layering,  for  forcing, 

348,  358 
Streptosolon   Jamesonii,    the    culti- 
vation of,   174 
Sunflower,   economic    value   of    the 

317 
Surrey,  Potato  trials  in,  87 
Sutton,  Martin  F.   {The  Effects  of 
Eadio-Aclive   Ores  and   Residues 
on  Plant  Life),  185 
Swanley   Horticultural  College,   249 
Swans  clear  ponds  of  weeds,  184 
Sweet  Pea,  varieties  of,  for  borders, 

94 
Sweet  Pea  Society  in  America,  32 
Sweet  Peas,  for  decorative  purposes, 
118;  for  exhibitions,  256;  R.H.S. 
trial    of    winter-flowering,     198; 
the   sowing  of,  77 ;   under  glass, 
108  ;  winter-flowering,  192 
Swiss   neutrality    and    Die    Garten- 
welt,  213 
Syringa  Sweginzowit,  344 


The  Glebe,   Orchids  at,  177 
Thiebaut,  M.  Emile,  news  of,  7 
Thomas,     H.     H.     (The    Book    of 

Hardy  Flowers),  255,  308 
Thomson,  the  late  David,  171,  298 
Thunbergia   Gibsonii,    245 
Thuya  obtusa  in  Japan,  164 
Timber,    the   utilisation    of     home- 
grown, 30 
Tithonia  speciosa,   137,  292 
Tomato,    a    new    variety    of,    for 

winter  cropping,   132 
Tomatos,   Italian,   211 
Top-dressing     of     autumn     Wheat, 

220 
Town  gardens,  Alpines  for,  182 
Trade  with  New  Zealand,  211 
Tree  medicine,  113 
Trees  and  shrubs,  64,  76,  145,  165, 

178,  317 
Trees  at  Twickenham,  238 
Trees,    cross-breeding   of,    317;    for 
London    streets,     137,    201 ;    fun- 
gous    disease     in,     139 ;      North 
American,  in  Britain,  145  ;  orna- 
mental,  10 ;   winter  spraying   of, 
157   . 
Trial      of      winter-flowering       Be- 

goni?,s,   314 
Troops,  razors  for  the,  251,  347 
Tropics,  irrigation  in  the,  155 
Tubs,  cultivation  of  plants  in,  331 
Tulip  Conference,  the,  278 
Tulip  offsets,  251  ;  problems,  290 
Tulipa  saxatilis,  251 
Tulips,     broken,    317;  lifting    late- 
flowering,  358 ;  trial  of,  at  Wisley, 
210,  300" 


U 

Uganda,  botanical  travels  in,  272 
United    States    of   America,    Apple 
crop  in,  7 ;  horticulture  in,  137 


Vaccinium  Mvrtillus,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  179 
Vallota  in  a  wild  state,  the,  146 
Variation     in     nature     and     under 
domestication,  300 


Vegetable  seeds  for  the  battle  area, 
169 

Vegetables,  cultivation  of,  in  small 
areas,  131 ;  in  British  Guiana, 
58;  notes  on,  27,  77,  132,  147, 
171 ;  sown  in  August,  21 

Vegetation,  the  quickening  of,  156, 
201 

Vegetative  reproduction  seventy 
years  ago,  345 

Veitch,  Sir  Harry,  awarded  the 
"White"  medal,  125 

Verjuice  for  sprains,  148,  251 

Viburnum  Opulus,  economic  pro- 
perties of,  179;  V.  Tinus,  64 

Vilmorin,  M.  Jean  de,  169 

Vine  borders,  treatment  of  winter, 
24 


W 

Wadds,  the  late  Mr.  Bailey,  300 

Wales,  rainfall  in,  115 

Walnut,  an  Oak-like,  133;  in 
France,  218 

War,  effect  of.  on  American  busi- 
ness, 3;  on  Danish  business,  339  ; 
on  horticulture,  35 

War  horticultural  relief  fund,  234, 
249    263    279 

War  items',  18,  30.  57,  68,  100.  124, 
154,  169,  198,  210,  223,  236,  263. 
279,  298,  314,  357 

Wart  disease  of  Potatos,  97,  184. 
266 

Washes,  ammonia  and  creosote  in- 
secticides, 317 

Watson,  W.   (Climbing  Plants),  358 

Wells,  Mr.  W.,  358 

West  Indies,  the  Panama  hat  in- 
dustry in  the,  146 

Westonbirt,  Cattleva  Trianae  at, 
192 

Wheat,  home-grown,  44,  88;  in 
India,  124 ;  top-dressing  of 
autumn,  220 

"White"  medal  awarded  to  Sir 
Harry  Veitch,  125 

Wild  flowers  in  the  Citv  of  London, 
60 

"Winter  grime,"  79.  102,   115 

Winter  spraying,  115,  127,  157,  200 

Wiping  moisture  from  fruits  to 
favour  preservation.   128 

Wisley,  notes  from.  271,  292; 
Sedum  trial  at,  27,  358  ;  trials  of 
winter  washes  at,  301 ;  trial  of 
Bearded  Irises  at,  357;  Tulip 
trials  at,  210,  300.  358 

Women  and  horticulture,  264,  280, 
330,  348,  358 

Wood  for  gunpowder,  211,  332 

Woodward,  Lieut.  Robert,  killed  in 
action,  279 

Wool  and  leather  waste  as  fer- 
tilisers, 210 


Xanthorrhoea     hastilis,     develop- 
ment of  the  inflorescence  of.  198" 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  332,  348 


Yucca  filamentosa,   187 


Zei'HYRANTHes  carinata,  201 
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Abies  nobilis  plantation  at  Durris, 
165 

Aciphylla  Traversii,  31 ;  in- 
florescence of,  34 

Acnistus  Miersii,  58 

Allium  kaflisuense,  231 

Anemone  blanda,  double- flowered 
speoimen  of,  245;  A.  rupicola,  272 

Aquatias,  Mr.  P.,  portrait  of,  5 

Aristolochia   longecaudata,   346 


Beetle,  the  click,  162 
Bitter-rot  canker  of  Apple  tree,  312 
Brasso-Cattleya  Menda,  153 
Briscoe,  Mr.  T.  W. ,  portrait  of,  4 
Bulb  of  Lilium  Martagon,  13 
Bulbophyllum   appendiculatum,   38  ; 
B.    Binnendijkii,   38 ;    B.    Binnen- 
dijkii,     showing     habit,     39;    B. 
mirum,  39 
Bunyard.  Mr.  George,  address  pre- 
sented to,  69 


Cattleya  citrina,  280 

Cecidomyia  salicis,  galls  on  Willow, 
130 

Chelsea  Show,  groups  at  the,  284, 
285,  286 

Chrysanthemum  carinatum  Bur- 
ridgeanum,  176;  C.  carinatum 
Morning  Star,  178  ;  C.  carinatum 
Northern  Star,  179 ;  C.  carina- 
tum The  Sultan,  177 ;  C.  General 
Smith-Dorrien,  65 ;  C.  James 
Stredwick,  52;  C.  Thomas  Bee- 
son,  72;  C.  Undaunted,  64;  C. 
TV.  Rigby,  71 

Cobb,  Mr.  A.  J.,  portrait  of,  3 

Cockchafer,  insects  and  larvae  of 
the,    130 

Codlin  Moth,  the,  118 

Cook,  E.  T.,  portrait  of  the  late, 
270 

Coreopsis   Grantii,  265 

Crocus  aerius,  140 

Cupressus  arizonica,  315 ;  C.  lusi- 
tanica,  206 ;  C.  lusitanica  var. 
Benthamii,  259 ;  C.  macrocarpa, 
148 ;  C.  m.  var.  Lambertiana, 
53 ;  0.  semperviTens,  78 

Cyclamen  Mont  Blanc,  171 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  albens,  26 ; 
C.  Schlegelii  Fowler's  var.,  108 


Cypher,  Messrs.  J.  and  Sons',  ex- 
hibit at  Chelsea  Show,  284 

CypTipedium  Arthurianum  var. 
Langley,  23 ;  C.  Curtisii 
Sanderae,  338;  C.  luteum  (?), 
257 

Cytisus  Dallimorei,  331 


Dahlia  White  Star,  43 
Daisy,   a  fasciated,  539 
Daphne  arbuscula,  268 
Dendrobium  Triumph,  76 
Donner,   Corporal,  portrait  of,  102 
Douglas,   David,  portrait  of,  75 
Douglas  Fir  plantation  at  Stanley, 

145 
Drosophyllum  lusitanicum,  27 
Dunn,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of,  5 


Edwards,  Thomas,  portrait  of  the 

late,  255 
Erigeron  hybridus  Asa   Gray,  357 


Galls  on  Willow  caused  by  Ceci- 
domyia salicis,  130 

Gibbs,  Mr.  Vicary,  exhibit  of 
vegetables  by,  at  the  Chelsea 
Show,  286 

Gladiolus  with  waved  segments,  127 

Godetia  Lavender,   354 


H 

Hibiscus  Waimeae,  8 
Hiirhgate,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of,  4 
Hillside,     Reading,     Primulas     at, 
120,  121 


Iris  Lohengrin,   340;   I.   tingitana, 
85 


Jordan,  Mr.  F.,  portrait  of,  4 


Laelio-C'attleya   J.     F.     Birkbeck 

FowleT's    var.,   192;    L.-C.  Sibyl 

Low's  var.,   297 
Lampronia  rubiella,   the   Raspberry 

Moth,  336 
Larix  olgensis,  109 
Lawn-tennis  court,  diagram  for,  94 
Leeks,  exhibit  of,  224 
Lewisia  columbiana,  283 
Lilium  Bolanderi,  14 ;  L.  Martagon, 

bulb  of,  13;  L.  pardalinum  X  L. 

Parryi,    15 
Lobelia   laxiflora   var.    angustifolia, 

263 
Lonicera  Maa-ckii,  334 
Lysichitum   camtschatcense,  301 


M 

McDonald,  Gunner  W.,  portrait  of 

the   late,    250 
Mas,  Alphonse,  portrait  of,  321 
Medal,   the  "  White,"   125 
Moreton      Paddox,     Warwickshire, 

views  at,  322,  323 


N 

Narcissus      Centaur,       244 ;       N. 

Chryse,  215;  N.  Flame,  219;   N. 

Golden  Chief,  183 
Nietzel,  Dietrich,  signature  of,  353 


Odontioda  Latona,   48;  0.  Zenobia 

var.  Leeana,  218 
Odontoglossum    Herculaneum,   132 ; 

O.  Leviathan,  230 
Olearia  insignis,  333 
Ornithogalum  lacteum,  193 


Paeonia  obovata,  290 

Peach  shoots,,   disbudding  of,   162 

Peach  tree,  grafting  of  by  ap- 
proach,  304 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  Andrew,  portrait 
of,   137 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  W.  W.,  portrait  of, 
57 

Posoqueria  densi  flora,  306,  307 ;  P. 
macropus,  313 

Potatos  :  Abundance,  97 ;  Great 
Soot,  105;  The  Admiral,  104 


Primula   Adonis,     235;     P.    brevi- 

folia,    207;    P.    florida,     207;    P. 

gracilenta,   207;  P.    No.   2,   325; 

P.  Podssonii,  352;  P.  Reinii,  214; 

P.  Unique,  197 
Primulas  at  Hillside,  Readme,  120, 

121 
Purdom,  Mr.  W.,  portrait  of,  337 
Pyrus  Malus  Sargentii,  291 


Raspberry   Moth,   the    (Lampronia 

rubiella),  336 
Reader,  Mr.  Frank,  portrait  of,  211 
Roses  :       Hoosier      Beauty,      223 ; 

Paul's    Climber,    292;     Queen    of 

the  Belgians,  226 


S 


Saxifraga  Irvingii,   158 ;    S.    Van- 

delii,   238 
Scarborough    nursery    damaged    by 

warship  fire,  101 
Senecio    multibracteata,  273 
Sitka  Spruce  at  Durris,  146 
Spades  for  entrenching,  250 
Sutton    and    Sons'   exhibit    at    the 

Chelsea  Show,  285 
Syringa  Sweginzowii,  345 


Thomson,    David,   portrait    of   the 

late,  160 
Thuya  obtusa  in  a  Japanese  garden, 

164 ;    T.    plicata,    plantation    at 

Benmore,  147 
Tulip  "  Winner,"  274 


W 

War     Horticultural    Relief    Fund, 

collecting    for    the,     at    Chelsea 

Show,  282 
Warren,    Mr.    W.    Hedley,    portrait 

of,  5 
"  White  "   medal,  the,   125 
Woodward,  Lieut.   Robert,  portrait 

of  the  late,  279 


Yucca  filamentosa,  187 


SUPPLEMENTARY      ILLUSTRATIONS. 


*Begonia  Scarlet  Beauty  (January  9). 

Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  albens  (February  27). 

Crataegus  punctata  growing  in  «.ochester,  U.S.A.  (June  12). 

'Dai-lias  Worth  Star,  Crawley  Star  and  Lowfield  Star  (January  23). 

Dombeya  calantha   (March  27). 

Langley  Park,  Buckinghamshire   (January  2). 

"Narcissus  Red  Beacon  (May  8). 


*  Paeon  y  La  Lorraine  (January  30). 

'Primula  Excelsior  (April  10). 

"Pyracantha  crenuiata  (February  20). 

'Rhododendrons  at  a  Chelsea  Show  (May  22). 

•Roses  :  White  Queen  and  Mis.  A.  Carnegie  (February  6). 

*Tithonia  speciosa  (syn.   Helianthus  speciosus)   (March  13). 


*  Coloured  Plates. 
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MR.    REGINALD    FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA.* 

VII.— SUMMER    IN    CHINA. 

UP  on  the  mountains  the  air  blows 
fresh  and  cool ;  but  down  in  the 
valleys  of  terraced  cornfields  the 
summer  lies  hot  and  heavy.  All  the  banks 
are  aflame  with  the  scarlet  of  Lilium 
tenuifolium  amid  mounded  lavender 
masses  of  a  very  delightful  Aster  of  acris 
relationship,  which  always  forms  into  a 
neat  round  dome,  and  flowers  simulta- 
neously in  such  profusion  that  you  can 
see  its  crowded  blobs  of  lilac  from  far 
away  on  the  green  hills,  amid  the  fiery 
haze  of  the  Lilies.  There  is  another  Lily, 
too,  but  this  is  rarer,  and  begins  only  at 
higher  elevations,  in  a  more  limited  dis- 
trict. It  haunts  cool  mountain  slopes 
and  river  banks  amid  the  coppice.  I  can- 
not perfectly  recall  the  figure  of  L.  Davidii 
(which  I  incline  to  believe  this  Lily  to 
be),  or  I  could  be  more  certain  as  to  what 
is,  or  is  not,  the  name  of  this.  L. 
Davidii  on  its  recent  introduction  was 
hailed  as  a  disappointment  by  com- 
parison with  the  seductive  plate  in 
Ehves'  monograph  ;  but  this  dainty  Lily 
could  surely  not  be  despised  by  anyone. 
\\  itli  broader,  clear-green  leaves,  it  is  a 
match  in  habit  for  L.  tenuifolium,  as 
that  species  grows  here,  noble  and 
dainty,  far  ampler  and  more  splendid 
than  it  is  often  seen  in  England.     It  at- 

»  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Fiirrer  were  published 
in  "in-  issues  for  September  12  ami  2(1,  October  17  ami  31  ami 
November  14  and  28, 1914. 


tains  some  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and 
carries  one,  two  or  three  pendant  Marta- 
gon  flowers  of  a  cold  ivory  or  paper-white, 
waxy  in  texture,  and  freckled  rather  un- 
necessarily with  maroon  along  the  inner 
margins  of  their  segments.  The  flowers 
are  larger  and  fatter  than  those  of  L. 
tenuifolium,  and  I  find  it  an  attractive 
beauty,  as  it  hangs  glacial  and  pure  amid 
the  scrub.  Its  site,  soil  and  habit 
suggest  little  difficulty  in  its  culture. 
But  it  can  never  have  the  brilliancy  of 
L.  tenuifolium  as  the  Thibetans  grow  it; 
for  they  ram  a  handful  of  bulbs  at  hap- 
hazard into  the  hard  mud  of  their  flat 
roofs,  and  there  above  the  eave  sprouts 
a  living  pyramid  of  fire  from  year  to  year. 

In  the  mountain-marshes  and  over 
the  fells  one  is  for  ever  coming  on  little 
folds  and  dips  that  wring  one's  heart  for 
the  lack  of  Primula  farinosa.  Here 
its  place  is  taken,  in  exactly  the  same 
way  and  the  same  serried  phalanxes  of 
pink,  by  P.  conspersa,  twelfth  among  my 
line  of  15  Primulas.  This  is  P.  farinosa 
writ  large,  of  habit  precisely  similar, 
but  much  taller  in  the  scape,  and 
with  two  tiers  of  blossom  at  least.  Just 
above  this,  too,  in  clamp  rich  soil  above 
the  damp  fold,  on  the  rim  of  a  corn-strip, 
Meconopsis  quintuplinervis  develops  such 
a  stature  that  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  the 
plate  and  description  I  sent  to  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle.  For  here,  in  this  fat 
place,  with  moisture  beneath,  the  clumps 
will  be  two  feet  through,  with  three-foot 
scapes — thirty  or  forty  of  them  at  that — 
each  hanging  out  a  huge  shallow  silken 
bell  of  blue,  so  rich  and  regal  that  at  first 
sight  one  hardly  recognises  the  plant. 

As  for  M.  punicea,  this  I  really  dare 
not  attempt,  at  first,  to  describe,  for  fear 
my  flow  of  enthusiasm  might  lay  me  open 
to  cavil.  Never  mind;  peeve-cats 
shall  never  divert  me  from  the  path 
of  praise.  And  Meconopsis  punicea 
is  the  sight  of  a  lifetime.  You  first 
come  upon  it  in  the  upper  stretches 
of  Alpine  valleys  at  about  9,000  or  10,000 
feet.  You  are  just  growing  weary  with 
the  long  preliminary  stodge  when,  ahead 
of  you,  in  and  out  of  the  shady  places,  are 
seen  hovering  great  butterflies  of  scarlet 
haunting  the  opener  places  of  the  glade 
and  cool  hollows,  and  little  dips  at  the 
edge  of  the  shrubbery.  It  is  the  Bed 
Poppy,  stately  and  gracious,  and  splendid 
as  no  other  of  its  race;  it  takes  one's 
breath  away.  The  only  thing  that  at  all 
suggests  it  in  common  experience  is  Ane- 
mone coronaria  on  the  high  downs  of  the 
Riviera.  Yet  how  different  is  the  Ane- 
mone's stiff-built,  stiffly  standing  splen- 
dour, from  the  loose  yet  muscular  out- 
spring  of  the  Poppy's  wide-expanded 
petals,  leaping  backward  from  the  dark 
base  in  a  strong  fantastic  curve  verj' 
unlike  the  limp  and  flopping  flags  that  are 
what  one  has  always  known  of  it  at  shows. 
It  is  a  monstrous  beauty  up  here ;  there 
is  something  exotic  about  its  silken  and 
serpentine  magnificence.  Nor  has  its 
colour  enough  crudity  of  scarlet  to  com- 
pare with  Poppy  or  Anemone ;  it  is  rather 
a  soft  vermilion-rose,'  just  toned  to  a  rich- 
ness that  in  no  way  muffles  its  flashing 
purity   and  translucence  in  the   sunshine. 


It  ascends  to  the  high  ridges  at  about 
11.000  feet,  and  only  there  emerges  from 
the  skirts  of  the  copse  into  the  open  turf. 
Here,  along  the  grassy  crests,  are  little 
hollows  and  glades ;  and  here  the  Meco- 
nopsis abounds  in  a  more  flaunting  mag- 
nificence than  ever,  towering  high  over  a 
dense  firmament  of  upstanding  mauve  and 
gold  single-flowered  Asters,  closely  akin 
to  A.  diplostephioides.  The  picfure  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed ;  no  eyes  has  one 
for  other  treasures,  for  whole  delusive 
stretches  of  yellow  Alp,  coloured  by  a 
goggle-faced  great  Pedicularis,  for  a  violet 
Mazus  nestling  in  the  turf,  for  rich  re- 
minders of  Primula  Maximowiczii  now 
stalwartly  upstanding  in  seed ;  for  a  pale 
Marina,  for  a  golden  little  Trollius 
abounding,  for  a  rare  Aster  near  the  last, 
but  with  very  numerous  narrow  rays  of 
darker  purple,  intensified  by  a  disc  of 
orange  colour  so  brilliant  as  to  be  almost 
vermilion. 

All  these  ridges  have  a  strangely  box- 
pleated  effect  of  light  and  dark,  for  they 
rise  and  fall  in  sharp  angles  like  the  folds 
of  an  accordion,  and  the  north  slope  is 
always  thick  with  woodland ;  while  in  the 
south  is  nevei'  a  tree,  but  stretches  of  un- 
broken grassland.  In  this,  just  now, 
Potentilla  Veitchii  lies  in  clots  of  snow 
down  by  the  base  of  each  fold.  These 
Fruticosa  Potentillas,  indeed,  are  very 
puzzling.  Acknowledged  P.  Veitchii  is 
white,  but  there  is  another  here,  indis- 
tinguishable from  it,  except  that  its 
crowded  masses  of  blossom  are  deep 
golden  yellow.  And  then,  apparently 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  there 
ranges  a  chain  of  connecting  links  in  every 
shade  of  yellow  to  the  palest  cream. 
Often  one  open  stretch  of  bank  will  be 
girt  and  studded  with  a  score  of  these  low 
mounds  of  colour,  no  two  of  them  the 
same  in  tone,  with  milk-white  Veitchii  at 
one  end,  and  the  deep  golden  one  at  the 
other.  And  this,  again,  affords  a  pleas- 
ing spectacle,  especially  when  the  fine 
turf  is  thick-set  with  Asters  and  a  dwarf 
Dracocephalum  with  clustered  heads  of 
sapphire.  In  the  shrubbery  behind,  Roses 
abound,  and  a  dainty  Lonicera,  very  close 
to  L.  thibetica  (and  perhaps  no  other), 
scents  the  wide  air  with  its  profuse  clus- 
ters of  crystalline  little  waxy-pink  Hya- 
cinths. In  and  out  among  these  go 
rambling  two  Clematids,  the  only  two 
hitherto  deserving  of  attention.  One, 
with  flowers  like  Golden  Fritillaries,  is 
compendiously  known,  I  think,  as  C. 
orientalis  tangutica  obtusiuscula.  Yet,  I 
hope,  it  may  prove  a  different  thing,  to 
earn  a  different  name.  The  other  is  a 
really  superb  species ;  it  climbs  or  flops  in 
wide  mats:  from  branch  or  mat  stand 
wirily  up  on  long  straight  footstalks,  pairs 
of  huge  white  flowers  as  big  as  some 
Jackmannii  hybrids  (in  the  best  forms) 
built  of  six  overlapping  ample-rounded 
segments,  which  complete  the  exhibition 
effect  of  the  plant.  Roth  species 
are  of  universal  occurrence  in  these 
Alpine  shingles  and  coppices  ;  the  latter 
has  a  wider  range,  and  may  be  seen 
wreathing  many  a  Kansu  hedgerow  in 
premature  snowdrifts.  Reginald  Farrer, 
Jul;/,  191',. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  1914. 


ORCHIDS. 

In  making  our  usual  summary  of  plant 
novelties  during  the  past  year,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  arrangements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  war,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  exhibiting  novelties  before  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  been  less  numerous  than  usual. 
For  instance,  there  were  no  shows  on  August 
11  and  25,  and  on  September  8  the  accommoda- 
tion was  very  much  curtailed,  whilst  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  in  order  to  avoid  again  postponing  the 
meeting,  it  was  held  in  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster. Many  of  our  readers  will  remember 
how  unsuitable  this  place  proved  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  plants,  and  exhibitor's  and  Fellows  who 
were  present  will  be  likely  the  more  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  they  enjoy  in  the 
Society's  hall  in  Vincent  Square. 

In  1913,  37  First-class  Certificates  and  106 
Awards  of  Merit  were  given.  In  1914  35  First- 
class  Certificates  and  65  Awards  of  Merit  were 
granted,  and,  considering  the  present  abnormal 
circumstances,  the  production  of  good  novelties 
during  the  past  year  lias  been  satisfactory,  the 
high  proportion  of  First-class  Certificates  even 
showing  a  distinct  advance  in  quality. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst, 
Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis), 
heads  the  list  of  certificated  plants,  both  for 
quantity  and  quality.  The  removal  of  his  Orchids 
to  the  fine  new  block  of  houses  at  Bracken- 
hurst worked  wonders  among  the  plants,  and 
although  he  did  not  begin  to  show  until  the 
Holland  House  Exhibition,  7  First-class  Cer- 
tificates and  4  Awards  of  Merit  have  been  ac- 
corded to  his  new  plants,  and  several  Cultural 
Commendations  to  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler's  First-class  Certificate  plants  were  : — 
Cattleya  Irene,  a  large  white ;  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  of  large  size  and  pure 
pink  in  colour  ;  Cattleya  Oberon  Princess  Royal ; 
C.  Rhoda  Fowler's  variety;  Sophro- Cattleya  No- 
vember ;  Sophro-Laelia  Felicia  Fowler's  variety  ; 
and  Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nome.  The 
Awards  of  Merit  were  for  Cattleya  Miss  Louisa 
Fowler;  C.  Hardyana  Rubens;  C.  amabilis 
Fowler's  variety ;  and  C.  Antiope. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Alexander),  who  ex- 
hibited so  well  and  continuously  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  year,  has  been  prevented  by 
his  military  duties  from  continuing  his  fine 
displays  in  the  latter  half,  and  his  exhibits 
have  been  much  missed.  He  received  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  First-class 
Certificates  for  Odontoglossum  Mogul ;  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Wellesleyae,  of  bright-red  colour  ;  and 
Cypripedium  Julian ;  and  Awards  of  Merit  f  or 
Cymbidium  G-ottianum  Westonbirt  variety ; 
Oclontioda  Royal  Gem ;  and  0.  Margaret  (both 
the  latter  being  Westonbirt  hybrids)  ;  Cypri- 
pedium Mogul ;  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Ariel.  The 
companion  hybrid  of  Laelia  Cowanii  —  L.JC. 
Tigris,  with  two  spikes  of  yellow  flowers,  was 
awarded  a  Cultural   Commendation. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  sustained  his  reputa- 
tion for  Odontoglossums,  and  obtained  First- 
class  Certificates  for  0.  crispum  The  Baroness, 
0.  Helmuth  and  0.  Colossus,  the  last-named 
a  finely-blotched  flower ;  and  Awards  of  Merit 
for  0.  illustrissimum  The  Dell  variety ;  0. 
eximium  The  Dell  variety;  Cattleya  Astron, 
pure  white  ;  C.  Trianae  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay  ; 
and  The  Dell  form  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Ilene. 
Cypripedium  Pyramus  received  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  February  10 ;  reference  to  our 
illustration  of  this  and  many  of  the  other  novel- 
ties noted  will  be  found  in  the  appended  list. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford   (gr.  Mr.   Balmforth),  showed  Odontioda 


Zenobia  (Odontioda  Charlesworthii  x  Odonto- 
glossum percultum),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Orchids  of  the  year,  which  secured  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  March  24.  Similar  awards  were 
granted  to  Cattleya  Tityus  Shrubbery  variety 
and  Odontoglossum  percultum  King  George ;  and 
an  Award  of  Merit  (November  3)  to  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Neleus  var.  Sunspot.  Mr.  Balmforth 
also  secured  Cultural  Commendations  for  speci- 
mens of  Cyprdpedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum 
Bank  House  variety;  Odontioda  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  with  60  flowers;  and  Odontioda  Diana, 
with  177  blooms. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey, 
whose  collection  has  steadily  improved  in  every 
respect,  received  Awards  of  Merit  for  Odonto- 
glossum Canary  (one  of  the  best  light-yellow 
Odontoglossums) ;  O.  Elissa,  dark  purple ;  On- 
cidioda  Cooksoniae  Grenadier,  deep  scarlet ; 
Cymbidium  Schlegelii  punctatum  ;  and  the  pretty 
yellow-petalled   Laelio-Cattleya   Lady   Oliphant. 

Mrs.  Norman  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  has  shown  on  several 
occasions  collections  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
and  Odontiodas,  gaining  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Odontioda  Doris  and  O.  Sibyl,  raised  at  Oak- 
wood. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  obtained  a  well-merited  First- 
class  Certificate  for  Dendrobium  Lady  Colman, 
which  most  experts  consider  to  be  the  best  hy- 
brid Dendrobium.  Odontiodas  have  also  been 
well  shown  from  Gatton  Park,  and  Mr.  Collier 
obtained  a  Cultural  Commendation  (March  24) 
for  Odontioda    Bradshawiae  with  119  flowers. 

Nurserymen. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  showed  good 
novelties  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  past  year, 
receiving  First-class  Certificates  for  Odontoma 
Charlesworthii  (Miltonia  vexillaria  x  Odonto- 
glossum Uro-Skinneri),  a  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  hybrid ;  and  Odontoglossum  Queen 
Alexandrina,  a  showy  flower;  Awards  of  Merit 
for  Cypripedium  Desdemona,  Odontoma  Lucilia 
(which  also  secured  for  the  raiser  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation),  0.  Magali  Sander  var. 
xanthotes,  Odontoglossum  Irene,  0.  Dusky 
Monarch,  Miltonia  vexillaria  Lyoth,  Odontioda 
Joan,  and  several  excellent  new  Laelio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  who 
excel  in  Miltonias,  obtained  First-class  Cer- 
tificates for  M.  vexillaria  Laelia  Sander,  the 
first  of  a  race  with  a  yellow  shade ;  and  M.  v. 
illustris.  They  also  obtained  Awards  of  Merit 
for  Phalaenopsis  Ariadne,  Cattleya  Magali 
Sander,  Odontonia  Roger  Sander,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Dulce ;  and,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  year,  for 
L.-C.  Sir  Douglas  Haig — a  good  representative  of 
a  favourite  class. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
secured  4  First-class  Certificates  for  Odonto- 
glossum Mirabeau  var.  Mastiff,  0.  King  Arthur 
(two  superb  novelties),  Odontioda  Bradshawiae 
Perfection,  and  0.  Diana  var.  Gladys.  Cattleya 
Tityus  var.  A.  McBean  and  Laelio-Cattleya 
Thyone  McBean's  variety  also  secured  Awards. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst,  Tunbridge  Wells,  received  First-class 
Certificates  for  Miltonia  J.  Gurney  Fowler  and 
M.  The  Baroness,  and  Awards  of  Merit  for 
Brasso-Cattleya  Shilliana,  Odontoglossum  Sand- 
hurstiense  (a  remarkable  cross  between  coro- 
narium  and  F.dwardii),  O.  Chantecleer,  and 
Cattleya  Ajax   Orchidhurst   variety. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  received  the  highest  Award  at  Chelsea 
Show  for  Laelio-Cattleya  Haroldiana  Bronze 
King,  of  a  new  tint.  Awards  of  Merit  were 
obtained  at  Holland  House  for  Cymbidium 
Venus  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite  Our  Queen. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  have 
shown  many  fine  hybrids,  their  best  being 
Laelio-Cattleya  Sybil  var.  Lord  Kitchener,  a 
charming  flower  of  rich  colour. 


Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher,  Rawdon, 
Yorks,   showed    Odontonia   Cleverleyana. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Davtdson  and  Co.,  Twyford, 
obtained  a  First-class  Certificate  for  the  pure- 
white  Laelia  pumila  alba  Orchid  Dene  variety, 
and  Awards  for  Cattleya  iridescens  aurifera  and 
Sophro-Laelia  Niobe  Orchid  Dene  variety. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  are  obtain- 
ing good  results  from  the  Veitchian  hybrids  ac- 
quired by  them,  and  took  First-class  Certificates 
for  Laelio-Cattleya  Medina  Excelsior  and  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Millie.  Other  exhibitors  have 
shown  good  novelties,  the  best  of  which  will  be 
found   enumerated  in  list. 

Our  periodical  lists  of  hybrids  flowering  for 
the  first  time  indicate  that  a  large  supply  of 
good  hybrids  are  in  course  of  development,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  different  crosses 
approaching  flowering  size  in  various  collections. 

Continental  Exhibits. 

Monsieur  Flrmin  Lambeau,  Brussels,  showed 
specimens  from  his  fine  collection,  and  especially 
the   extraordinary   new   Vuylstekeara   insignis. 

Monsieur  Peeters  secured  at  the  Holland 
House  Show  an.  Award  of  Merit  for  the  singular 
species  Renanthera  pulchella. 

Monsieur  Chas.  Vuylsteke,  Loochristy. 
Ghent,  exhibited  at  the  Chelsea  Show  a  batch 
of  good  novelties,  securing  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate for  Miltonia  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra, 
and  Awards  of  Merit  for  M.  Hyeana  Adonis 
and  Odontioda  Prince  de  Galles. 

Monsieur  H.  Graire,  Amiens,  received  Awards 
of  Merit  for  Cochlioda  Graireana  and  Oncidioda 
Mauricii. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  establishments  of  our 
French  and  Belgian  confreres  may  escape  de- 
struction, and  that  we  shall  see  more  of  their 
products  in  England  after  the  war. 

The  following  new  and  rare  Orchids  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in 
1914  :— 

Brasso-Cattleya  Shilliana,  May  23.  p.  354. 
Bulbophyllum  Fletcherianum,  May  9,  p.  321. 
Calanthe  Siebertiana,  January  10,  p.  28. 
Cattleya  Irene,  July  4,  p.  13. 

Cattleya    Mossiae,    white     varieties,    Supplement,    Octo- 
ber 3. 
Cattleva   Fercivaliana    alba   Lady    Holford,    January    3, 

p.  10. 
Cattleya  Trianae  var.  Hydra  (96  flowers),  March  7.  p.  159. 
Cattleya  Trianae  Mrs.  Phillips,  February  21,  p.  136. 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  (23  flowers).  July  18,  p.  62. 
Cirrhopetalum  Mastersianum,  February   21,  p.  122. 
Cymbidium    Alexanderi    H.    Smith's    variety,    Feb.    28, 

'p.   153. 
Cymbidium   Schlegelii  punctatum,  January   24,  p.   50. 
Cypripedium  Desdemona,  January  31,  p.  77. 
Cypripedium  Julian,  January  17,  p.  45. 
-Cypripedium  Maudiae,  Coloured   Supplement,  April  11. 
Cypripedium  Pyramus,  Feb.   14,  p.   114. 
Dendrobium    superbum   Huttonii   Southfield    var.,   April 

11,  p.  247. 
Grammatophyllum   speciosum,  November  14,   p.    325. 
Laelia  pumila   alba   Orchid   Dene  var.,   October  24,   p. 

283. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Haroldiana  Bronze  King.  May  23,  p.  356. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Medina  Excelsior,  May  30.  p.  371. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Miss  Louisa  Fowler,  August   8,  p.  115. 
Miltonia  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  May  30,  p.  372. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Laelia  Sander,    Supplement,   August 

29. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  July  18,  p.  61. 
Odontioda   Bradshawiae    Perfection.    May    23,    p.    356. 
Odontioda  Zenobia,  March  28,  p.  226. 
Odontoglossum    amabile  Ashland's   var.,   January  31,   p. 

69. 
Odontoglossum  Canary,  January  17,  p.   44. 
Odontoglossum  Colossus.  March  7,  p.  158. 
Odontoglossum  King  Arthur,   June  27,  p.  456. 
Odontoglossum  Lakinae,  May  9.  p.  310. 
Odontoglossum  Mirabeau  var.  Mastiff,  April  25,  p.  289. 
Odontoglossum  Mogul,  May  2,  p.  295. 
Odontoglossum  Sandhurstianum,  January  31,  p.  76. 
Odontonia   Cleverlevana.  July  11.   p.  29. 
Odontonia  Cbarleswortkii,  August  8,  p.  107. 
Odontonia    Magali    Sander    var.    xanthotes,    October    31, 

p.  288. 
Oncidioda  Mauricii,  May  16,  p.  326. 
Oncidium  corynephorum,  August  1,  p.  100. 
Oncidiuin  Leopoldianum.  August  1,  p.   99. 
Sareanthus  robustum,  January  10.  p.  21. 
Sophro-Cattleya  November,  November  28,  p.  351. 
Sophro-Laelia  Felicia  Fowler's  var..  November  7,  p.  312. 
Vuylstekeara  insignis,  July  4,  p.  14. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AND  BUSINESS. 

General  business  in  the  United  States  is  quite 
depressed  ;  conditions  are  improving  a  little,  but 
it  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  so  many  idle  men 
and  women.  At  this  time,  when  Christmas  is 
only  ten  days  away,  there  is  a  very  fair  business 
being  done  in  goods  appropriate  to  the  festive 
season ;  but  it  is  far  below  that  of  former  years. 
Prices  also  are  severely  cut. 

The  cut-flower  industry  has  held  up  remark- 
ably well — better,  in  fact,  than  the  majority  of 
trades — but  prices  are  very  much  lower  than  in 
former  years  and  the  volume  of  purchases  has 
been  materially  reduced.  The  cessation  of  tourist 
travel  to  Europe  cut  off  one  large  and  growing 
branch  of  the  florists'  trade.  Flowers  in  very 
large  quantities  have  been  used  for  out-going 
tourist*  ;  this  has  now  entirely  ceased.  There  16 
also  less  social  activity.  Many  of  our  wealthy 
citizens  are  planning  to  stay  in  their  country 
houses  in  preference  to  city  homes  during  the 
winter,  which  is  the  busy  season  here  socially. 
With  less  entertaining  there  are  less  decorations. 
All  things  considered,  however,  the  flower  in- 
dustry has  held  up  remarkably  well. 

While  Americans  are  the  most  liberal  buyers 
of  flowers  in  the  world,  and  pay  prices  which 
would  be  considered  very  high  in  Europe,  we 
have  an  immense  population  here  which  buys 
practically  no  flowers,  unless,  it  may  be,  at 
Memorial  Day,  when  the  decorating  of  graves 
Tequires  large  quantities.  The  principal  reason 
^for  this  is  the  high  prices  charged  by  the  re- 
tailers, as  the  store  men  are  called.  The  growers 
■and  wholesalers  sell  at  very  moderate  prices. 
In  the  wholesale  markets,  however,  no  retail 
"buying  is  allowed.  Owing  to  the  growing  glut 
there  is  now  some  agitation  in  Boston  to  either 
admit  the  general  public  to  wholesale  markets 
after  certain  hours  or  devise  some  other  means 
whereby  the  surplus  which  is  now  wasted  can  be 
-disposed  of  satisfactorily. 

Christmas  Plants. 

There  is  each  year  an  increasing  demand 
'for  plants  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  The 
most  popular  Christmas  plants  are  Cyclamens, 
Poinsettias  (usually  made-up  pans  containing 
several  plants),  Azaleas  (the  call  is  very  good 
Jfor  such  varieties  as  Hexe,  Mme.  Patrick, 
Xorraine,  etc.)  ;  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Glory 
•of  Cincinnati,  Begonias  (these  are  sold  in  im- 
mense numbers),  Primulas,  Erica  melan/thera, 
'Camellias,  and  such  berried  plants  as  Ardisia 
•  crenulata  and  Solanum  Capsicastrum.  Otaheite 
Oranges  have  a  big  sale ;  some  growers  have . 
■eight  or  ten  large  houses  of  these.  One  large 
grower  has  25,000  Cyclamens  in  5,  6  and  7  inch 
pot6  for  Christmas. 

Amongst  foliage  plants  Nephrolepis  exaltata 
bostoniensis  sells  heavily;  also  N.  Scottii, 
todeaoides,  N.  elegantissima,  N.  Harrisii, 
Scholzelii,  and  others ;  Ficus  elast.ica,  F.  pandu- 
rata,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Phoenix  Roebelenii,  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia 
Balmoreana,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  A.  gloriosum 
and  A.  cuneatum,  Ananas  sativus  variegatus, 
iCocos  Weddelliana  and  Araucaria  excelsa. 
Christmas   Gut  Flowers. 

We  have  a  very  large  assortment  of  cut  flowers 
always  available  for  Christmas.  Roses  come  first 
•in  importance.  Of  these  American  Beauty  is  still 
the  highest-priced  -variety;;  next  comes  Ophelia 
(this  has  made  a  wonderful  impression  heTe), 
Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  Hadley,  Mrs.  ■George 
.'Shawyer  and  Richmond.  The  two  leading  yellows 
are  Sunburst  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  ;  these  are 
both  very  popular.  Of  the  more  common  varie- 
ties the  leaders  are  Killarney,  White  Killarney, 
Killarney  Queen,  Killarney  Brilliant,  Prince  de 
Bulgarie  and  Lady  Hillingdon.  Irish  Fire  Flame 
has  a  fair  sale  a6  a  single  Rose,  and  Mme.  Cecile 
Brunner,  a  pretty  little  Polyailtha,  has  also  be- 
come popular. 

.Carnations  follow  Roses    in  popularity.       The 


varieties  most  in  favour  with  growers  are  Pink 
Delight,  Matchless,  White  Wonder,  Champion, 
Beacon,  Benora,  White  Enchantress,  En- 
chantress and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward.  Single  Violets 
are  far  more  popular  than  doubles;  Princess  of 
Wales  (single)  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell 
are  practically  the  only  sorts  grown.  A  few 
late  Chrysanthemums  are  available ;  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  Pompons  and  singles  grow  in  favour 
here.  Winter-blooming  Spencer  Sweet  Peas  are 
fairly  abundant.  Other  flowere  include  Lily-of- 
the-Valley,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper-white  Nar- 
cissi, Stevia,  Callas,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Antir- 
rhinums, yellow  Marguerites,  English  Prim- 
roses, double  Cornflowers,  Calendulas,  Mig- 
nonette, Myosotis  and  Bouvardia.  There  is  a 
good  supply  of  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums  and 
other  Orchids,  while  Gardenias  are  fine  in 
quality. 

America  and  the  War. 
It  is  very  pleasing  to  those  of  us  who  are 
British-born  to  know  that  American  sympathy 
is  overwhelmingly  with  the  Allies  in  the  great 
war.  Pro-German  feeling  in  the  East  is  a 
negligible  quantity.  Amei-ieans  are  subscribing 
very  liberally  to  the  Ked  Ctcgs,  Belgian  and 
other  relief  funds.  I  am  sure,  when  the  time 
comes  for  re-establishing  our  French  and  Bel- 
gian confreres  in  business,  that  an  appeal  made 
to  the  horticulturists  of  America  will  not  be  in 
vain.  At  the  same  time  we  all  earnestly  hope 
that  peace  may  come  sooner  than  at  this  time 
seems  possible.  William  N.  Craig,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


The  Week's  Work. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


A    Manual   of   Weeds.* 

The  author  of  this  manual  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  production  of  an  excellent  book; 
and  so  also  is  the  artist,  F.  Schuyler  Mathews, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  admirably  clear  text 
figures  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple.  After  brief 
introductory  chapters  the  weeds  are  described 
one  by  one,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  each  is 
accompanied  by  an  illustration.  Each  descrip- 
tion contains  not  only  a  simple  botanical  diag- 
nosis, but  also  information  with  respect  to  the 
origin,  flowering  time,  range  and  habit  of  the 
weed,  and — particularly  useful  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener — a  statement  of  what  is  known  as  to 
the  best  means  by  which  the  weed  may  be  de- 
ist royed. 

The  author  appears  to  assume  some  know- 
ledge of  systematic  botany;  an  assumption 
which  may  perhaps  be  justified  so  far  as  Amer- 
ican readers  are  concerned,  but  one  which  is, 
we  fear,  too  sanguine  if  applied  to  the  general 
reader  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  she  has  not 
supplied  an  analytical  key  of  the  orders,  so  that 
anyone  without  the  elements  of  systematic  botany 
would  be  compelled  to  rely  for  identification  on 
the  method  of  hit  and  miss.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  for  the  omission,  but  if  there  are  not  we 
recommend  strongly  the  inclusion  in  the  next 
edition  of  an  ordinal  key. 

Although  plant  descriptions  are  generally  and 
almost  inevitably  tedious,  those  in  this  manual 
are  not.  They  have  a  charm  difficult  to  diagnose 
but  potent;  each  is  a  model  of  terseness  and 
accuracy — a  vignette  portrait  of  an  offender  who, 
though  he  must  be  punished  for  his  naughtiness, 
is  by  no  means  unloved  by  the  judge  who  pro- 
nounces sentence. 

Americans,  like  the  English,  have  a  curious 
fondness  for  statistics,  and  will  be  interested  to 
know  tha/t  the  loss  from  weeds  in  Wheat  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  not  less  than  2,000,000 
dollars  per  annum.  The  introductory  chapters 
are  valuable  and — as  they  should  be — brief,  and 
deal  with  the  nature  and  dissemination  oi  weeds 
and  with  chemical  "  Herbicides" — the  only  in- 
felicitous word  in  a  singularly  well-wnitten  book. 

•  A  Manual  of  Weeds.  Hy  A<lu  Georgia.  The  Rural 
Manuals.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1914.  Pp.  603, 
with  3S5  illustratoup.    Price  ys.  6d.  net. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,   Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,    Esq., 
DufTryn,   South   Wales. 

Introductory  Remarks.— One  of  the  most 
important  aids  to  success  in  the  garden  is 
the  ability  to  can-y  out  the  necessary  work 
at  the  proper  time,  and  those  gardeners 
who  can  do  this  are  fortunate.  Climatic 
conditions,   and  other  circumstances  over  which 

we  have  no 
control,  are 
other  factors 
that  make 
for  successor 
failure.  Good 
o  r  ganisation 
will  do  much 
to  bring 
about  the 
best  results, 
and  the  wise 
gardener  may 
Borne  time3 
decide  to 
leave  some- 
thing undone 
which  can 
wait  tem- 
porarily and  attend  to  details  which,  if  de- 
layed, may  entail  double  and  treble  the 
work  later.  For  example,  the  timely  ex- 
termination of  seedling  weeds,  the  staking 
of  trees  and  plants  before  they  are  damaged 
by  winds,  and  the  eradication  of  pests 
in  their  early  stages  all  mean  a  great 
saving  of  labour  ultimately.  I  am  aware  that 
this  advice  is  not  necessary  to  the  experienced 
gardener,  but  the  young  man  taking  his  first 
head  place  and  aspirants  to  that  position  may 
benefit  from  it.  To  the  young  gardener  I  would 
suggest  note-taking  and  the  making  of  records. 
Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs.—  The 
weather  of  the  past  autumn  has  been  unfavour- 
able for  planting,  for  rain  fell  on  almost  every 
day.  Consequently  planting  operations  have 
been  much  delayed,  especially  where  the  ground 
is  very  heavy.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy,  retentive 
loam,  and  if  trodden  on  when  wet  and  sodden 
needs  much  labour  to  get  it  into  a  satisfac- 
tory condition  again.  Rather  than  attempt  plant- 
ing under  such  circumstances,  it  is  preferable  to 
wait  and  seize  the  first  favourable  chance.  Ex- 
cept in  very  cold  districts,  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  may  still  be  planted  in  mild  weather, 
when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  become 
dry  during  the  process  of  transplanting.  Trees 
received  from  nurseries  are  generally  benefited 
by  immersing  the  roots  in  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  as  evaporation  takes  place 
rapidly  when  drying  winds  prevail,  planting  is 
best  done  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp.  Holes 
should  be  dug  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  for  the 
drainage  and  aeration  of  the  soil,  and  wide 
enough  to  permit  of  the  roots  being  spread  out 
their  full  length.  Arrange  the  roots  at  the  same 
level  as  they  grow  from  the  tree,  and  sprinkle 
fine  soil  over  and  amongst  them,  so  that  when 
the  work  is  finished  the  uppermost  roots  are 
about  4  inches  below  the  surface.  Plant  firmly, 
and  place  stakes  in  position  to  secure  the  tree, 
if  necessary.  The  planting  of  evergreen 
species  should  be  deferred  until  the  spring. 

Weeping  Trees.-  Most  pleasure  grounds 
contain  too  few  weeping  trees,  which  furnish  a 
distinct  and  graceful  feature.  They  make  hand- 
some specimens  for  lawns,  and  look  well  in  the 
foreground  of  shrubberies.  The  decidimus 
kinds  may  be  planted  as  advised  above.  A  few 
of  the  more  beautiful  kinds  are  :  Larix  europaea 
pendula,  the  Weeping  Larch,  which  is  verj 
attractive  in  spring,  with  its  soft  green  foliage  ; 
Betula  alba  pendula,  the  Weeping  Birch,  witli 
slender,  white  stems;  and  Fa-gus  sylvatica  pur- 
purea pendula.  Good  flowering  trees  are  : 
laburnum  vulgare  var.  pendula  and  Cerasus 
serotina  pendula,   C.    Mahaleb   pendula,  both  of 
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which  have  white  flowers,  and  C.  sinensis  rosea 
pendula,  with  small,  rosy-pink  flowers. 

Roses.— Rambler  and  Climbing  Roses  should 
be  planted  freely,  though  judiciously,  in  all  gar- 
dens where  large  spaces  have  been  left  in  shrub- 
beries through  the  thinning  out  of  useless  speci- 
mens. Roses  on  poles  may  well  be  chosen  to 
fill  the  gaps,  if  only  for  a  few  years,  provided 
they  can  be  seen  from  the  paths.  They  may 
also  be  utilised  in  newly-planted  shrubberies 
where  there  is  considerable  space  between  the 
shrubs  to  allow  for  their  development.  The 
Rose  luxuriates  under  rich  treatment,  and,  if 
the  soil  is  impoverished,  it  should  be  well  dug 
and  enriched  with  plenty  of  dung.  Minnehaha, 
Tausendschon,  Debutante,  Tea  Rambler  (double), 
American  Pillar  and  Newport  Fairy  (single)  are 
good  varieties  in  shades  of  pink,  Excelsa,  Coro- 
nation and  Hiawatha  are  dark  shades,  whilst 
White  Dorothy  and  Trier  are  white.  The  last- 
named  is  a  vigorous  though  moderate  climber, 
flowering  grandly  in  autumn  on  the  current 
year's  growth.  On  plants  well  furnished  with 
roots  all  the  new  flowering  growths  may  re- 
main intact. 


By  F. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  NrjNBURNHOLME, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Cleansing    and    Pruning     Operations. — 

There  is  no  more  favourable  time  than  the 
present  for  cleansing  the  plant  houses  and  paint- 
ing them  if  necessary.  Carbolic  soap  is  splendid 
for  washing  the  paint  and  woodwork.  Every 
*iart  of  the  house  should  be  put  in  proper  order, 

including  the 
gravel  or 

whatever  ma- 
terial is  used 
for  covering 
the  stages. 
Let  the 
plants  be 

cleansed  also 
before  they 
are  re-ar- 
ranged. Al- 
1  a  in  a  ndas, 
B  o  u  g  a  i  n- 
villeas  and 
other  hard- 
wooded 
plant6  should 
be  cut  back, 
and  Stephanoti6  and  other  climbers  pruned.  Scrape 
off  some  of  the  soil  from  the  surface  of  the  pots, 
remove  other  useless  material,  and  top-dress  the 
plants  with  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  or  peat,  mixed  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  and  sand  to  keep   it  porous. 

The  Forcing  Hou  s  e.— Introduce  fresh 
batches  of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  into  heat  for  forcing.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  start  should  not  be  high,  especially 
at  night,  55°  being  suitable,  with  a  considerable 
rise  during  the  day.  Remove  such  plants  as 
Lily-of-the-Valley  and  others  in  flower  to  a 
cooler  and  drier  house  before  using  them  for 
decorative  purposes.  Examine  the  stocks  of  bulbs 
and  remove  the  more  forward  plants  to  cold 
frames  before  bringing  them  into  the  forcing 
house.  Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Lilac, 
Azalea  mollis,  Prunus  sp.  and  others  that  are 
used  for  forcing  may  be  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  which  afford  a  gentle  and  lasting  heat, 
in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at 
night.  Where  large  quantities  of  cut  blooms  are 
required,  lift  some  of  the  more  promising  flower- 
ing shrubs  from  the  open  and  place  them  in  a 
recently-started  fruit  house,  where  they  will  be 
syringed  freely.  Success  in  flowering  these 
plants  depends  largely  on  never  allowing  the 
roots  to  suffer  from  drought. 

Cyclamen.— The  earliest  plants  of  green- 
house Cyclamens  are  in  full  flower,  and  feeding 
should  be  discontinued,  or  damping  will  result. 
Let  the  air  circulate  freely  and  maintain  z 
temperature  of  53°.  Plants  of  later  batches 
may  be  fed  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  soot 
water,  or  some  other  stimulant,  until  the  flowers 
develop.  Young  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown 
last  September  may  be  pricked  out  in  boxes  at 
3  inches  apart  or  potted  in  2-inch  pots.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  peat, 


wTith  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  Keep  the 
house  or  pit  fairly  close  and  place  the  plants 
near  to  the  roof-glass,  spraying  them  on  fine 
days.     The  temperature  should  be  55°  to  60°. 

Annuals.— Antirrhinums,  Clarkias,  Celsias, 
Godetias  and  other  annuals  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  autumn  for  pot  culture  should  be 
watered  carefully  and  grown  in  a  fairly  dry,  cool 
house  that  should  be  ventilated  a  little  on  favour- 
able occasions  to  prevent  damping.  Make  fresh 
sowings  of  these  plants  this  month  :  also  sow 
Sweet  Peas  for  flowering  in  pots  next  May  and 
June. 

Richardia  africana.— Arum  Lilies  that 
bloom  at  Christmas  soon  deteriorate,  and  should 
be  fed  freely  with  liquid  manure  or  soot  water. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

Bv  T.  W.  BRISCOE,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  LYSAGHT,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— This  fine  old! 
Orchid  has  been  making  a  good  show  of  late,  and 
when  the  flower-scapes  are  Temoved  any  neces- 
sary repotting  may  be  carried  out.  To  secure 
the  best  results  somewhat  generous  treatment 
must  be  afforded  the  plants,  such  as  ample  pot 

room  and 
good  soil.  In 
regard  to 
the  former 
the  grower 
must  use  his 
own  discre- 
tion, but  as  a 
general  rule 
a  receptacle 
two  sizes 

larger  than 
the  old  one 
will  be  suit- 
able. The 
rooting  me- 
dium should 
consist  of  the 
best  fibrous 
loam,  one- 
half,  good  quality  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre, 
one-fourth,  and  a  little  decayed  cow  manure, 
together  with  some  finely-crushed  crocks  and 
sand.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  drainage 
material  need  be  used  if  a  layer  of  rough 
compost  be  placed  over  it  to  secure  a  free 
outlet  for  water.  At  no  time  should  the 
plants  become  dry  at  the  roots ;  specimens  that 
are  not  repotted  and  are  in  a  well-rooted  con- 
dition may  have  fortnightly  applications  of 
weak  liquid  manure  throughout  their  period  of 
growth.  An  intermediate  temperature  is  advised, 
and  a  constant  look-out  must  be  kept  for  thrips 
in  the  centre  of  the  young  growth,  or  the  un- 
folding leaves  will  be  permanently  disfigured. 

Coelogyne  cristata  and  its  Varieties.— 
These  Orchids  will  soon  begin  to  show  signs  of 
flowering,  and  the  amount  of  water  at  the  roots 
may  be  increased  gradually,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  moisture  accumulating  in  the 
young  growths,  or  both  they  and  the  flower- 
scapes  mav  decay.  By  placing  one  or  two  pans 
in  a  few  degrees  extra  warmth  as  required  the 
period  of  flowering  may  be  prolonged. 

Calanthe.— The  majority  of  Calanthes  are 
in  full  flower,  and  when  the  spikes  are  cut  the 
pseudo-bulbs  require  a  decided  rest  in  a  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  50°.  Some  growers 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  in  their  pots  during 
the  season  of  rest,  but  if  the  stage  room  is 
needed  they  may  be  stored  in  boxes,  after  shak- 
ing the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  cutting  away 
most  of  the  latter  that  are  decayed.  The  later- 
flowering  species,  such  as  C.  Regnieri,  must  be 
kept  just  moist  at  the  roots  until  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  when  they  should  be  treated 
similarly  to  C.  Veitchii  and  other  earlier-flower- 
ing species.  While  Calanthes  are  resting  they 
require  no  water,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be 
tolerably  dry. 

Seasonable  Remarks.— Until  the  begin- 
ning of  next  month  there  will  be  very  little 
potting  to  be  done,  therefore  the  present  is  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  continue  and  complete 
the  cleansing  of  the  houses.  Each  plant  should 
be  examined  for  the  presence  of  insect  pests, 
and  new  labels  attached  where  necessary.     The 


common,  deal  label  has  of  late  years  been 
superseded  by  that  of  white  celluloid.  The 
latter  is  much  neater  and  almost  indestruct- 
ible. Most  collections  contain  a  few  weakly 
plants  and  special  varieties,  such  as  albinos, 
rare  hybrids,  or  choice  species,  which  are  occa- 
sionally lost  sight  of  amongst  the  numerous 
other  plants.  If  these  are  placed  on  inverted 
flower-pots  or  arranged  in  a  separate  division 
they  will  be  always  under  the  eye.  The  prac- 
tice of  placing  weakly  and  unhealthy  plants  at 
the  back  of  the  staging  should  be  discouraged, 
while  care  should  be  taken  in  restaging  the 
plants  to  see  that  the  stronger-growing  varieties 
do  not  shade  the  small  specimens.  This  is  an 
important  detail  in  Orchid  culture,  for  at  this 
time  of  year  the  plants  need  all  the  light  obtain- 
able ;  hence  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  roof-glass, 
clean,  both  inside  and  out. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Vinery.  — The  work  of  cleansing  vineries  that 
have  not  been  started  should  be  pushed  forward 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Young  vines  that 
were  planted  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  should 
be  cut  back,  and  the  degree  of  pruning  should, 
in    a   large   measure,     be    determined     by    the 

strength  of  the 
i  n  d  i  v  i  dual 
canes.  In  this 
connection,  al- 
though no 
hard  -  and  -  fast 
rule  can  be 
laid  down, 
canes  of  ordi- 
nary strength 
should  be  cut 
back  to  be- 
tween 3  and  4 
feet,  weaker 
ones  more 
severely ;  and 
extra  strong 
canes  to  6  feet. 
After  the  work 
of  pruning  is  finished  wash  the  rods  with  an 
insecticide  to  destroy  red  spider.  Remove 
all  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  and  in  top- 
dressing  the  border  see  that  some  of  the 
material  is  arranged  well  up  about  the  stem  to 
encourage  surface  rooting.  The  house  should 
then  be  thrown  open  for  a  time,  and  the  vines 
allowed  to  break  naturally,  for  any  attempt 
to  force  them  at  this  stage  might  prove  disas- 
trous. Pot  vines  that  were  started  about  the  he- 
ginning  of  .November  are  in  growth,  and  the 
work  of  thinning  the  shoots  should  be  done 
gradually,  as  the  removal  of  many  young 
growths  at  one  time  would  give  the  vines  a 
check.  Pinch  the  shoot  at  about  two  leaves  be- 
yond the  bunch,  and  tie  it  to  the  wires  by 
degrees.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  65°  Oy 
night,  with  a  rise  of  about  10°  on  brignt  days. 
Air  should  be  admitted  with  great  caution,  and 
the  house  damped  several  times  a  day  until  the 
vines  are  in  bloom.  Examine  the  pots  twice 
daily,  and  water  the  roots  with  extra  care. 
Bunches  of  Grapes  still  hanging  in  late  houses 
should  be  cut,  placed  in  bottles,  and  stored  in  the 
Grape-room,  to  enable  the  house  to  be  prepared 
for  cleansing.  Vines  intended  for  fruiting 
about  midsummer  should  be  pruned  at  once,  the 
woodwork  and  glass  washed  thoroughly,  the 
walls  whitewashed,  and  the  rods  painted  with 
an  insecticide.  Unless  the  vines  are  infested 
with  mealy  hug,  scraping  or  peeling  off  the  bark 
is  to  be  deprecated  ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  rub 
off  any  loose  bark  with  the  hand.  Remove  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  from  the  border,  and 
top-dress  the  latter  with  rich,  turfy  loam  mixed 
with  bone-meal.  The  vinery  may  be  closed,  but 
fire-heat  should  not  be  used  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  Unless  the  border  is  very 
dry  it  is  not  advisable  to  water  the  roots  until 
the  vines  have  made  several  inches  of  growth, 
and  then  the  water  must  be  used  in  a  tepid  state. 
Strawberries.— A  batch  of  plants  should 
be  prepared  and  placed  in  a  house  where  a  gentle 
heat  can  be  maintained.  Before  bringing  them 
indoors  remove  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  in 
the  pots  and  add  a  top-dressing  of  loam  en 
riched  with  a  little  artificial  manure.     Ventilate 
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the  house  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions  to 
prevent    the    foliage    becoming    drawn,    and,    as 

soon  as  the  flower-spikes  appear,  arrange  the 
plants  on  a  shelf.     Watering  must  be  done  with 

-care  until  growth  is  well  advanced. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunx,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Early  Carrots  in  Pits.— If  brick  pits  are 
available  a  bed  of  well-prepared  leaves  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  heat  for  this  crop  during  the  win- 
ter, but  some  covering  material  should  be  placed 
readv  for  use  in  times  of  severe  frost.  The  bed 
should  have  a  depth  of  4  feet  and  the  materials 
should  be  made 
very  firm  by 
treading  in  order 
to  maintain  a 
mild  and  lasting 
warmth.  The 
depth  of  soil 
should  be  at 
least  9  inches 
and  the  surface 
should  be  within 
1  foot  of  the  roof- 
glass.  Sow  the 
seeds  broadcast 
and  cover  them 
lightly  with  fine, 
sifted  soil.  No 
air  will  be  neces- 
sary until  the 
;young  Carrots  appear  through  the  surface, 
when  they  should  be  watered  gently  with 
clear,  soft  water  and  air  admitted  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Slugs  are  often  trouble- 
some to  Carrots  in  pits,  and  must  be  kept  in 
check  by  frequent  light  dustings  of  soot  and  a 
careful  examination  of  the  edges  of  the  bed  in 
the  early  morning  for  their  presence.  Early 
Scarlet  Horn  and  Early  Gem  are  two  good 
■varieties  for  winter  sowing. 

Peas  in  Pits.  — A  sowing  of  an  early  dwarf 
variety  of  Pea  may  be  made  in  a  well-prepared 
cold  pit.  Use  soil  of  good  quality  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time  previously. 
The  old  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  pit  and 
replaced  by  that  which  has  been  collected  from 
the  potting  sheds  during  the  season.  If  neces- 
sary a  layer  of  well-decayed  manure  may  be 
placed  about  12  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Sow  the  seeds  in  tows  made  at  18  inches 
apart  and  2  inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  through  the  soil  ventilate  the  pit  freely. 
And  as  this  crop  is  intended  to  come  into  bear- 
ing just  before  those  sown  in  early  borders 
nothing  beyond  protection  should  be  attempted. 

Early  Peas.— As  soon  as  the  soil  is  suf- 
ficiently dry  a  sowing  of  a  hardy  variety  of 
early  Pea  should  be  made  on  a  warm,  south 
border,  so  that  a  supply  of  pods  may  be  had 
early  in  the  season.  For  this  sowing  trenches 
may  be  made  to  the  depth  pf  6  inches  and  the 
soil  placed  in  a  position  to  shelter  the  young 
plants  from  east  winds  during  the  spring,  for 
although  young  Peas  will  stand  a  considerable 
amount  of  cold  weather  without  injury,  cold 
■winds  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  upon  them. 
At  Frogmore  we  make  the  sowing  as  near  to 
January  1  as  possible,  and  seldom  fail  to  gather 
a  full  supply  in  the  first  week  of  June.  Ground 
for  Peas  should  be  trenched  and  manured  early 
in  the  season  so  that  it  may  become  settled  before 
the  time  for  sowing  arrives.  Where  space  per- 
mits the  Pilot  is  a  grand  variety  for  early 
supplies. 

Broad  Beans.  —  A  sowing  of  Broad  Beans 
may  be  made  in  well-prepared  ground  at  once. 
The  Bean  is  a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  conse- 
quently the  ground  should  be  trenched  and 
manured  early  in  the  winter.  Sow  in  drills 
•drawn  3  feet  apart  and  made  3  inches  deep, 
placing  the  seeds  4  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Select  a  sheltered  position  for  this  early  crop. 
Broad  Windsor  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for 
"this  sowing. 

French  Beans.— If  space  is  available  make 
a  sowing  of  French  Beans  at  once  with  a  view 
to  producing  a  full  crop  of  pods  towards  the 
end  of  February.  Pots  7  inches  in  diameter  are 
Ibest   for  the  purpose.     The  soil  may  consist  of 


three  parts  sandy  loam  and  one  part  decayed 
horse  droppings.  Crock  the  pots  carefully  and 
fill  them  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim,  making 
the  soil  moderately  firm.  Place  seven  seeds  in 
each  pot  and  cover  them  with  soil  to  the  depth 
of  1  inch,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  1  inch  for 
watering.  The  plants  must  be  thinned  when 
it  can  be  seen  which  are  the  most  likely  to  carry 
a  full  crop.  Any  structure  with  a  temperature 
of  60°  will  suit  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  through  the  soil  the  pots  should  be 
raised  to  within  18  inches  of  the  roof-glass, 
and  the  syringe  should  be  used  freely  with  a 
view  to  keeping   insect  pests   in  check. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Hedley  Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild).  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Planting.  —  The  frequent  rains  have  made 
the  ground  unsuitable  for  planting,  and,  except 
in  localities  where  the  soil  is  of  a  porous  nature, 
this  work  has  been  delayed  in  consequence. 
Where  necessary  the  ground  should  be  dug 
deeply    or     trenched.      Deep     trenching    is     not 

always  desir- 
able, for  it 
f  r.  e  quently 
happens  that 
when  trench- 
ing is  prac- 
tised the  bet- 
ter part  of 
the  soil  is 
buried  too 
deeply,  and 
often  a  cold, 
r  e  t  e  n  t  ive 
clay,  or  in 
some  cases  a 
gravelly  sub- 
s  o  i  1,  is 
brought  to 
the  surface. 
In  such  cases 
strong  wood 
is  produced,  which,  continuing  to  grow  late  in 
the  season,  seldom  ripens  satisfactorily,  hence 
but  few  fruit-buds  form.  From  2  to  3  feet 
— not  more — may  be  considered  a  proper 
depth  of  prepared  soil  for  fruit  trees.  Encourage 
the  roots  to  grow  near  to  the  surface,  and  in  this 
connection  root-pruning  is  a  valuable  aid,  especi- 
ally for  trees  planted  in  cold,  retentive  soils. 
The  surface  soil  of  fruit  borders  may  be  re- 
newed during  dry,  open  weather.  Fresh 
plantations  of  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries may  be  made  in  mild  weather  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  proper  condition  for  working,  other- 
wise it  wiU^  be  better  to  defer  planting  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  but  not  later  than  the  first 
or  second  week  in  March.  In  planting  fruit 
trees  against  walls  set  them  at  least  9  inches 
from  the  wall,  for  if  they  are  planted  nearer  in 
a  few  years  the  stems,  increasing  in  size,  "will 
press  against  the  brickwork  and  injure  the  bark, 
thus  forming  an  entry  for  canker.  In  pruning 
the  roots  of  wall  trees  at  the  time  of  planting, 
those  on  the  side  next  to  the  wall  may  be  re- 
moved, unless  the  wall  is  built  on  piers  or  arches. 
Those  only  which  grow  from  the  wall  should  be 
retained.  In  planting  fruit  trees  in  the  opet» 
spread  the  roots  in  all  directions,  hut  do  not 
allow  any  to  grow  downwards  into  the  sub-soil. 
It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  place  a  layer  of 
concrete,  or  some  other  hard  material,  over  the 
sub-soil,  through  which  the  roots  cannot  pene- 
trate downwards.  The  trees  will  not  only  make 
better  shoots  for  fruiting,  but  be  less  liable  l.o 
disease,  including  canker,  because  the  wood  will 
be  less  luxuriant  and  better  matured. 

Peach  Trees.— At  whatever  time  during  the 
dormant  season  the  operation  of  pruning  is  per- 
formed, directly  the  work  is  finished  the  trees 
should  be  carefully  refastened  to  the  wall, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  retard  the  fruit- 
buds  by  keeping  the  shoots  detached  for 
as  long  a  time  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary. Whether  the  trees  are  nailed  to  the 
wall  or  tied  to  wires,  leave  sufficient  room 
within  the  shreds  or  ties  for  the  swelling  of  tho 
shoots,  also  sufficient  room  between  each  shoot 
to  admit  of  training  in  another  new  growth  of 
equal  size.    The  larger  branches  may  be  fastened 


to  the  wall  with  tarred  cord,  which  will  not 
harbour  insect  pests.  In  almost  every  instance 
Peach  tree6  should  be  treated  with  an  insecticide 
for  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  insects, 
and  at  no  time  of  the  year  can  this  be  accom- 
plished more  effectually  than  during  the  winter 
months,  whilst  the  trees  are  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion. The  following  specific  is  both  safe  to  use 
and  easily  made  : — To  four  gallons  of  hot' water 
add  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  1  lb.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  1  oz.  of  shag  tobacco.  Apply  the 
mixture  with  a  brush  whilst  it  is  lukewarm. 


THE  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 
By  P.  Aqtjatias. 
General  Work.— Satisfactory  results  in  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  vegetables  are  largely 
the  result  of  good  management  rather  than  high 
skill.  The  preparation  for  the  spring  crops  is  a 
ease  in  point.  The  next  three  weeks  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  placing  of  the  cold  frames  in 

position  and 
the  arrang- 
ing of  those 
intended  for 
hot  -  beds 
close  at  hand. 
Whilst  the 
lights  are 
used  for  cold 
frames  those 
required  for 
the  hot-beds 
should  be 

stacked        at 
each    end    of 
the       ground 
in    heaps    of 
thirty.      A 
fair     amount 
of   the    black 
soil   that   was   stacked   under   cover  in   October 
should   be  passed   through   a   half-inch  sieve   in 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  one  barrow-load    to 
each  frame   for  covering   the  seeds  and    as  top 
dressing  to  facilitate  a  uniform  and  quick  trans- 
planting of  the  Lettuce  crop.     Manure  should  be 
arranged    in   parallel   ridges,   and    between   each 
ridge  of  black  soil.     Should  either  severe  frost 
or  very  wet  weather  prevail  the  manure   should 
be  spread  over  the  black  soil  and  the  ground. 

Cold  Work.— This  method  of  cultivation  is 
more  reliable  and  less  expensive  than  by  hot- 
beds, yet  success  is  only  obtainable  where  black 
soil  is  plentiful,  and  where  Lettuce  plants  are 
strong  and  healthy.  The  seeds,  whether  of 
Radish,  Carrot,  or  Turnip,  should  be  of  excel- 
lent germinating  qualities  and  sown  thicker  than 
later  in  the  season.  At  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity all  the  lights  should  be  removed  and 
the  black  soil  made  level  in  the  frames.  The 
seeds  of  Radish  or  Spinach  are  sown  as  catch 
crops,  and  Carrot  as  amain  crop.  Cover  the  seeds 
with  fine  soil  made  firm.  Mark  the  rows  for  the 
Lettuces  before  placing  the  lights  on  the  frames. 
Plant  the  Lettuces,  setting  108  plants  of  the 
Little  Gott  variety  and  90  of  the  White  Passion 
variety  respectively  in  each  frame.  The  work 
should  be  done  by  two  men,  one  setting 
the  top  part  and  the  other  the  bottom 
part  of  each  frame.  Remove  all  decayed 
leaves  beforehand,  or  it  may  be  done  by 
another  man  whilst  planting  is  in  progress. 
To  give  an  idea  of  how  such  work  is  planned 
it  may  be  useful  to  describe  the  programme 
of  our  garden  where  150  frames  (30  rows  in  all) 
are  laid  down  to  cold  work.  In  each  frame  are 
planted  ten  rows  of  Lettuce  Little  Gott,  five 
of  which  are  sown  also  with  Carrot  Chante- 
nay,  the  others  to  be  cropped  with  Cos  Lettuces 
as  an  inter-crop  late  in  February.  Twenty 
rows  are  devoted  to  Lettuce  White  Pas- 
sion, with  Radish  as  a  catch  crop,  and  24 
Cauliflower  Snowball  in  each  frame  in  the 
middle  of  February.  The  whole  of  the  material 
will  be  occupied  until  the  end  of  April.  A  crop 
of  Kidney  Beans  will  be  sown  in  the  frames, 
which  will  again  be  at  liberty  at  the  end  of 
May  for  growing  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
The  frames  used  for  rearing  Lettuces  and 
Cauliflowers  necessary  for  the  planting  of  this 
cold  work  will  automatically  be  free  at  the  end 
of  February,  when  they  will  be  sown  with  Tur- 
nips—a crop  which  is  always  grown  by  itself. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  tie  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisement* 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  cr 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden,    London.      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN'    ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER.     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  le 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


Trees  and  Shrubs.' 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Tears  at    Greenwich,  39.5. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  Wednesday,  December  30  (6  p.m.)  :  40e 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent.   Garden,    London  :    Thursday,    December  31 
(10    a.m.) ;     Bar.    29.3 ;     Temp.     46°.       Weather- 
Raining. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Palms  and  Aspidistras.  Hardy  Peren- 
nials and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street, 
Covent   Garden. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  ana  Border  Plants,  Dutch  and  other 
Hardy  Bulbs,  at  12 ;  Azaleas,  etc.,  at  4  ;  trade  sale 
of  Japanese  Liliums  at  3.  Bv  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
67   and  68,    Cheapside,   E.C. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Dutch  Bulbs, 
etc.,  at  12;  Roses  and  Shrubs,  at  1.30.  By  Protheroe 
and  Morris. 

Since  Loudon's  great 
work,  the  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britanni- 
cum,  which  appeared  in 
1838,  there  has  been  no  book  published  in 
English  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 
trees  and  shrubs  in  cultivation  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  another  monumental  work 
only  lately  completed,  deals  with  the  trees, 
but  omits  all  except  a  few  shrubs.  Coni- 
fers have  been  well  described  in  books  like 
Veitch's  Manual,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  Clinton-Baker's  Illustrations. 
The  want,  however,  of  a  general  book,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  has 
now  been  adequately  met  in  this 
work,  in  two  volumes,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  ripe  experience  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bean,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Arboretum  at  Kew  for  many  years,  and 
is  able  to  write  with  full  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  Of  the  many  species  now 
described  there  is  doubtless  not  one  which 
has  not  been  at  some  time  an  object 
of  cultivation,  description  or  identifica- 
tion by  him.  The  work  then  deservedly 
ranks  with  the  great  works  on  dendrology, 
published  on  the  Continent  bv  authorities 
like  Koch  in  1869-1873,  Koehne  in  1893, 
and  Schneider  in  1904-1912. 

We  have  nothing;  but  praise  for  the  plan 
of  the  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  with 
full-page  plates  and  numerous  figures  in 
the   text,    these   latter   being     reproduced 

*  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  Britih  Isles.     By  W.  J. 
Bean.    Two  vols.    John  Murray  (1014).    Price  42s.  net. 


from  sketches  by  Miss  Goldring.  The  first 
part  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  the  chief 
cultivators,  collectors  and  writers  on 
trees  and  shrubs.  This  will  enable  the 
general  reader  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  subject 
— Evelyn,  Loudon,  Douglas,  Fortune, 
Veitch,   Sargent  and  others. 

Many  useful  lists  are  given,  as  of  weep- 
ing, fastigiate,  dwarf  and  coloured 
varieties;  of  the  kinds  that  are  early  and 
late  in  flower;  of  those  notable  for  bril- 
liant fruit  or  attractive  bark,  etc.  Prac- 
tical articles  on  subjects  like  street  and 
sea-side  planting,  on  nursery  work  and 
treatment  of  wounds  are  given. 

The  second  and  main  part  of  the  work 
comprises  a  descriptive  account  of  species 
and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  their  Latin 
names — a  sensible  method,  as  many 
species  are  unprovided  with  English 
names,  while  a  scientific  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  families  would  only  appeal  to 
professional  botanists.  The  English 
names,  when  such  exist,  are  listed  in  the 
index.  The  usually  accepted  Latin 
names  have  been  chosen,  synonyms 
being  only  given  in  cases  where  they 
are  in  practice  applied  to  the  plant. 
Each  genus  is  adequately  described,  the 
various  species  being  elucidated  by  short 
descriptions  in  plain  language,  which  are 
followed  by  notes  on  their  appearance, 
propagation,  cultivation,  hardiness  and 
other  peculiarities. 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  this  work, 
it  is  nominally  restricted  to  trees  and 
shrubs  that  are  hardy  in  the  open  air  or 
against  a  wall  at  Kew.  This  rule  has  not 
been  strictly  adhered  to,  as  many  species 
which  are  tender  at  Kew  but  capable  of 
being  grown  with  success  in  mild  parts  of 
the  British  Isles  are  included.  As  an 
example,  though  only  one  species  of 
Eucalyptus  (E.  Gunnii)  withstands  the 
climate  of  Kew,  three  others  in  addition 
are  described  by  Mr.  Bean,  while  about 
ten  species-  in  all  thrive  in  Cornish  gar- 
dens. A  similar  proportion  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  are  only  hardy  in  the  West 
is  seen  throughout  the  book.  Few  people 
realise  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  species 
that  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in 
the  open-air  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  throughout  the  mari- 
time parts  of  Ireland,  a  fact  explained  by 
the  absence  of  severe  frost  in  these  dis- 
tricts. The  mean  temperature  in  January 
of  Cornwall  and  Kerry  (44°  Fahr.)  is  as 
high  as  that  of  the  French  Riviera.  All  the 
shrubs  and  trees  which  thrive  out-of-doors 
at  Pallanza,  in  northern  Italy  (where  the 
winter  is  not  so  mild  as  on  the  Riviera), 
can  lie  grown  readily  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  A  considerable  proportion, 
however,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  acclimatised  in  Riviera  gardens 
will  not  succeed  even  in  the  warmest 
corners  of  our  islands.  Casuarina 
suberosa  and  C.  stricta,  Araucaria 
Bidwillii  and  A.  excelsa,  Tristania  con- 
ferta,  Brachychiton  populneum  and  B. 
acerifolium,  to  name  a  few  conspicuous 
species  at  La  Mortola,  need  not  be  tried  by 


us  out-of-doors.  Of  the  twenty- three 
species  of  Pittosporum  grown  at  La  Mor- 
tola, sixteen  species  are  hardy  at  Ros- 
trevor,  but  of  these  only  six  are  considered 
worth  mention  by  Mr.  Bean,  and  even 
these  must  be  grown  against  a  wall  at 
Kew.  A  volume,  dealing  on  the  plan  of 
this  work,  with  shrubs  and  trees  culti- 
vated in  the  Riviera  climate  but  not  con- 
sidered hardy  at  Kew,  would  be  useful 
both  to  owners  of  our  western  gardens  and 
to  residents  in  many  of  the  Colonies. 

Most  of  the  recent  introductions  are 
taken  up  in  these  two  volumes,  though 
there  are  still  many  species  from  China 
necessarily  omitted  as  being  either  un- 
named or  not  yet  sufficiently  tested.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  species  in 
gardens  since  1902,  when  the  Kew  Hand- 
list was  last  issued,  is  remarkable.  Glanc- 
ing  at  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Hand- 
list, one  notices  the  absence  of  six  species 
of  Clematis,  sixteen  species  of  Berberis 
and  two  species  of  Euptelea,  all  intro^ 
duced  in  the  last  dozen  years. 

Many  facts  of  great  interest  and! 
utility  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bean 
in  connection  with  the  various  species, 
as,  for  example,  to  cite  only  a  few, 
the  production  of  ripe  Pomegranates 
on  a  tree  at  Bath  in  1874 ;  the  utili- 
sation of  Aegle  sepiaria  as  a  formid- 
able hedge-plant;  the  remarkable  rarity  of 
fruit  on  Robinia  hispida,  a  true  wild 
species,  only  three  pods  ever  having  been 
seen  by  Meehan,  who  searched  for  them 
repeatedly  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee. 
The  home  of  some  species  is  quite  un- 
known, as  Ginkgo  biloba  and  Rosa  his- 
pida. Of  many  shrubs  and  trees  we  are 
quite  ignorant  as  to  their  real  nature, 
whether  they  are  wild  species,  mutations 
or  hybrids;  as,  for  example,  Robinia 
Kelseyi.  Of  the  extraordinary  multiplica- 
tion of  forms  by  nurserymen,  one  may 
cite  the  hybrid  evergreen  Rhododendrons, 
of  which  Mr.  Bean  gives  a  selection  of  5t> 
kinds.  Of  coloured  sports,  Malus  Niedz- 
wetzkyana,  derived  from  the  common 
Apple  in  all  probability,  is  a  curious 
example,  all  parts  of  the  tree,  including 
even  the  young  wood,  showing  a  beautiful 
red  colour.  The  Balkan  States  have  given 
us  some  excellent  novelties  in  recent  years, 
as  the  Shipka  Pass  variety  of  the  common 
Laurel,  Picea  Omorika  from  the  Drina 
Valley,  and  Forsythia  europaea  discovered 
in  Albania  in  1897 — showing  that  even  in 
Europe  there  were  till  lately  (and  perhaps 
even  now)  plants  unknown  to  the  botanist. 
Someone,  perhaps,  will  try  to  procure 
seed  of  the  rarest  Silver  Fir  (Abies  nebro- 
densis),  of  which  a  few  trees  exist  in 
Sicily  and  Calabria. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from 
errors,  but  some  of  its  statements  might 
be  criticised.  Athrotaxis  laxifolia  is  much 
hardier  than  is  said,  as  a  tree  at  Durris, 
in  Kincardineshire,  has  withstood  for 
many  years  severe  winter  frost  and  pro- 
duced seed  from  which  numerous  seed- 
lings have  been  raised.  Larix  occidentalis 
is  distinctly  different  in  appearance  from 
the  common  Larch,  all  the  trees  we  have 
seen  having  remarkably  short  branches, 
the  crown  assuming  a  narrow  form,  unlike 
the  wide-spreading  habit  of  L.  europaea. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration.     The 

subject  for  the  Coloured  Plate  to  be  published 
with  our  next  issue  is  Begonia  Scarlet  Beauty. 

War  Items.  — On  Christmas  morning  we 
heard  from  an  authentic  source  that  M.  Louis 
Genth,  Curator  of  the  State  Botanical  Gardens, 
and  editor  of  the  Tribune  Borticole,  was  still 
officiating  at  his  post  in  Brussels. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  severity 

caused  by  the  war  in  France  is  slacken- 
ing, so  far  at  any  rate  as  horticulture  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  already  in  a  former  issue 
pointed  out  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  are  contem- 
plating 3  resumption  of  their  meetings.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  gardeners  and 
nurserymen  at  the  front,  this  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  But  another  sign  is  the  re- 
appearance of  some  of  the  horticultural 
pipers.  Since  the  war  began  these  have  all  been 
discontinued,  and  it  is  therefore  with  some 
pleasure  that  we  have  received  this  week  the 
first  copies  of  revived  horticultural  papers.  The 
first  of  these  was  La  Revue  d' Horticulture 
pratique.  The  new  copy  to  hand  is  numbered 
12  and  13,  and  dated  August-September.  The 
second  to  hand  is  V Horticulture  francaise, 
No.  92,  and  dated  December.  This  is  a  well- 
known  trade  journal,  and  the  number  consists 
of  48  pages.  The  editor  promises  in  his  next 
issue  to  publish  a  list  of  all  those  engaged  in 
the  nursery  trade  who  have  been  wounded  or 
who  have  been  killed  in  the  war.  There  is  a 
mass  of  literary  matter  interesting  to  the  trade, 
and  especially  a  large  selection  of  extracts  from 
the  world's  horticultural  Press  relating  to  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  horticulture  generally.  In 
Belgium,  of  course,  no  horticultural  papers  have 
appeared  since  the  war  began,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  until  the  German  hosts  have  been  swept 
out  of  the  country.  L' Horticulture  francaise, 
in  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  reappearing 
under  existing  circumstances,  asks  for  the  assis- 
tance of  its  readers  in  advertising.  A  very 
pertinent  enquiry  is  urged  by  the  editor  in  the 
following  query  : — How  do  you  expect  people  to 
know  you  have  something  to  sell  if  you  do  not 
make  it  known? 

M.  Emile  Thiebaut,  seedsman,  of  Paris, 

•has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans 
and  is  now  interned  at  Torgau  in  Saxony. 
M.  Thiebaut  was  in  1892-93  the  Secretary 
of  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  has,  since  his  return  to  France, 
acted  as  the  Secretary  to  the  Paris  Com- 
mittee of  the  same  society.  In  recognition  of 
valuable  services  to  the  society  in  that  capacity 
M.  Thiebaut  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Schneider  banquet  in  Paris  in  November,  1907, 
presented  with  a  silver  fruit  stand. 

Many  of  the  men  between  the  ages  of  18 

and  40  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  John  K.  King 
and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  have  joined  the  colours. 
Mr.  Herbert  King  forwarded  to  each  of  these 
men  a  box  of  Christmas  delicacies,  consisting  of 
plum  puddings,  chocolates,  cakes,  etc.,  not  only 
to  those  who  are  at  the  front,  but  to  those  who 
are  with  their  regiments  in  England. 

■  During  the   war   Lady    Hanbury   is    not 

issuing  a  catalogue  of  the  seeds  collected  at  La 
Mortola  in  1914.  Correspondents  wishing  for  a 
few  seeds  are  asked  to  indicate  the  numbers  in 
last  year's  catalogue  in  the  usual  way  to  Signor 
Berger,  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy. 

Mr.  W.  Dick,  brother  of  Mr.  J.  Har- 
rison Dick,  editor  of  The  Florists'  Exchange 
(U.S.A.),  has  been  killed  in  action  at  the  front. 
Mr.  Dick,  a  Scotsman,  who  left  these  shores 
for  America,  only  last  year,  has  another  brother 
in  the  1st  Australian  Contingent. 

The  Late  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  Honoured 
by  Japan.—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  the  secretary,  Dr. 
0.     Staff,    read    a    letter    addressed    by    Dr. 


Tokutaro  Ito,  F.L.S.,  of  Tokyo,  to  Lady 
Hooker,  in  which  he  informs  her  that  Sir 
Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  "  has  been  recently 
selected  by  the  contemporaries  in  Japan  as  one 
of  the  Twenty-nine  Heroes  of  the  World  that 
Modern  Time  has  produced." 

The  Proposed  New  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market  for  Edinburgh.— From  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Market  Gardeners' 
Association  it  is  apparent  that  the  opposition 
of  the  market  gardeners  to  the  change  of  the 
market  from  the  Waverley  Market  to  New 
Street  is  unaffected  by  the  efforts  being  made  to 
induce  them  to  favour  the  scheme.  Bailie  Rose, 
who  was  present  as  convener  of  the  Town 
Council  Markets  Committee,  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
market  ga.rdeners,  as  a  whole,  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  opposing  the  scheme. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  M'Meekin.—  Among 
the  inventories  of  estates  lodged  with  the 
Sheriff-Clerk  of  Lanarkshire  is  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  M'Meekin,  florist  and  horticulturist, 
Hillhead,  Glasgow,  with  a  total  of  £10,163 
13s.  lOd. 

The  Kelp  Industry  in  the  Highlands.— 

In  connection  with  the  movement  for  the  in- 
creased production  of  kelp  in  the  Highlands  as  a 
means  of  adding  to  the  supply  of  potash  for 
manure,  the  Argyll  County  Council  has  ap- 
pointed a  small  committee.  The  duties  of  this 
committee  are  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  in  promoting  the 
industry. 

Gaultheria  procumbens  as  a  Pot  Plant. 
— Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  send  us  a  specimen  of 
the  well-known  hardy  plant  Gaultheria  procum- 
bens, grown  in  a  pot  and  bearing  a  considerable 
number  of  its  bright  red  berries.  Provided 
specimens  are  induced  to  fruit  very  freely,  the 
species  is  sufficiently  decorative  with  its  dull 
reddish-purple  leaves  to  be  valuable  in  certain 
forms  of  indoor  decoration. 

Fruits   of   Citrus   trifoliata.— Mr.  P.   C. 

M.  Veitch  sends  us  a  fruit  of  Citrus  tTifoliata 
gathered  from  a  tree  in  the  Exeter  nurseries. 
The  Japanese  Orange  is  not  common  in  gardens, 
for  although  the  tree  is  generally  regarded  as 
hardy  in  this  country,  it  apparently  requires  a 
favoured  district.  Mt.  Veitch  informs  us  that 
the  tree  has  floweTed  well  for  some  years  past, 
but  this  is  the  first  season  that  it  has  fruited. 
The  fruits  are  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  November  18,  1893,  fig.  102,  from 
specimens  sent  us  by  Canon  Ellacombe,  Bitton 
Vicarage,  Bristol. 

The  Chemistry  of  Sick  Soils.— A  sub- 
ject of  investigation  which  gives  promise  of 
interesting  results  is  the  isolation  from  soils  of 
specific  chemical  substances  which  exert  a  bene- 
ficial or  adverse  effect  on  plant  growth.  This 
work  has  been  prosecuted  with  considerable 
success  by  Dr.  Schreiner,  and  has  now  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  an  aldehyde,  probably  sali- 
cylic aldehyde,  may  be  extracted  from  sick  soils 
which  have  been  used  in  intensive  greenhouse 
culture.  The  aldehyde  thus  extracted  has  a 
markedly  toxic  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants. 

Apple  Crop  in  U.S.A. —  The  National 
Nurseryman  states  that  the  condition  of  the 
Apple  crop  on  September  1  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  61.9  per  cent,  of  normal,  compared 
with  a  ten-year  average  of  55.6  per  cent.  This 
condition  is  interpreted  as  forecasting  a  total 
production  of  about  220,000.000  bushels.  The 
forecast  on  August  1  was  210,000,000  bushels. 
These  estimates  are  based  upon  a  reported  total 
production  of  145,000,000  bushels  in  1909  by  the 
United  States  Census,  and  taking  into  account 
changes  in  condition  since  then. 

The  Surveyors  Institution.— The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  institution  on  Monday, 
January  11,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned  dis- 


cussion on  the  papers  delivered  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Young  and  Mr.  L.  O.  Mathews  on  "  The  Report 
of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee  on  the  Acquisi. 
tion  of  Land  "  will  be  reopened  by  Mr.  Howard 
Martin   (Past-President). 

Publications  Received.  —  Cotton  Cultiva- 
tion in  the  West  Indies.  The  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies. 
(West  India  Committee,  15,  Seething  Lane,. 
E.G.)  Price  9d.— Report  on  the  Botanic  and 
Experiment  Station,  Tortola,  Virgin  Islands, 
1913-14.  (The  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  West  Indies.)  Price  3d. —  Web- 
ster's Foresters'  Diary  for  1915.  (William- 
Rider  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London.)  Price  2s.  6d.— The 
Tropical  Agriculturist.  Vol.  XLIIL,  No.  5. 
Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon.  November,  1914.  (Colombo:: 
H.  W.  Cave  and  Co.) — Report  on  Proposed 
Park  System  for  the  City  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
(Massachusetts  :  Olmsted  Brothers,  Brookline.) 
—  Flora  of  Jamaica.  Vol.  III.  By  William 
Faweett  and  Alfred  Barton  Rendle.  (Printed 
by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,. 
Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W.    Price  15s. 


LANGLEY   PARK. 

(See    Supplementary   Illustration.] 


Sir  Robert  Harvey,  the  owner  of  Langley 
Park,  Buckinghamshire,  has  two  absorbing  in- 
terests. To  sportsmen  he  is  known  as  an  in- 
trepid big  game  shot,  and  his  museum  contains 
trophies  which  have  fallen  to  his  rifie  in  Austria, 
Norway,  the  Soudan,  East  Africa,  Siam,  Bur- 
mah,  India,  North  America,  and  Newfoundland, 
and  amongst  these  trophies  is  the  record  head  of 
the  Sudani  race  of  the  giant  eland. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  many  trips  abroad  Sir 
Robert  follows  the  less  adventurous  pursuit  of 
gardening.  The  impression  which  Langley 
Park  gives  the  visitor  is  that  of  gardens 
within  a  garden,  and  although  these  are  complete 
in  themselves  and  of  different  styles,  yet  each  has 
that  family  likeness  which  is  necessary  to  make 
a  homogeneous  and  satisfying  whole.  Although 
they  are  enclosed  and  separate,  each  garden — the 
Bamboo  garden,  the  hardy  flower  garden,  the 
Pinetum,  as  examples — is  characterised  by  breadth 
and  openness.  Of  the  main  garden  features  it. 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  pleasing. 
For  quiet  promenade  and  meditation,  the  long 
grass-bordered  walk  enclosed  by  formal  clipped 
hedges  from  which  one  may  pass  through  delight- 
ful old  iron  gates  to  the  Pinetum  at  one  end,  or 
to  the  sundial  garden  which  contains  wonderful 
clumps  of  Bamboos  set  boldly  apart  in  a  smooth 
green  lawn,  would-  undoubtedly  be  chosen. 

The  collection  of  Bamboos  is  noteworthy  more 
for  the  luxuriance  of  the  individual  clumps  than 
for  variety.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Arundinaria. 
nitida,  A.  Simonsii,  A.  Hindsii,  Bambusa  Metake, 
B.  aurea  striata,  Phyllostachys  Henonis,  and  P. 
aurea  as  dense,  isolated  masses  of  impenetrable 
greenery,  fully  25  feet  across,  rising  from  cool, 
green,  closely  mown  turf,  contrasting  with 
the  sword-like  leaves  of  Phormiums,  and  with 
a  background  of  the  luxuriant  trees  which 
give  "  Leafy  Bucks  "  its  name.  From  this  seques- 
tered retreat  the  way  leads  to  borders  of  hardy 
and  half-hardy  shrubs — Camellias,  Rhododen- 
drons, Magnolias,  Deutzias,  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata,  and  many  other  genera — to  the  Japanese 
garden  where  a  pool  of  magnificent  Water  Lilies 
is  bordered  by  the  graceful,  arching  plumes  of 
Arundinaria  nitida,  by  the  mammoth  leaves  of 
Gunneras  and  stately  Palms,  amid  which  the 
purple  foliage  of  Primus  Pissartii  contrasts 
vividly.  Standards  of  Magnolia  grandiflora  are 
studded  with  large  fragrant  blossoms,  which  per- 
fume the  air  throughout  the  long  summer's  day, 
and  beside  them  arc  equally  large  examples  of 
Buch  spring-flowering  species  as  Magnolia  obm  aita 
and  M.  eonspicua.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  original 
Davidia      involucrata,      which     Messrs.      James 
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Veitch  received  from  China,  growing  in  a  native 
bowl.  This  specimen,  when  it  opened  a  soli- 
tary flower  in  1911  at  the  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery,  was  the  first  to  flower  in  this  country. 
Purchased  by  Sir  Robert  at  the  sale  last  autumn, 
it  was  planted  out  in  the  Japanese  garden,  where 
it  flowered  during  last  spring,  and  now  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  established.  During  the  eajrly 
summer,  from  an  immense  specimen  of  Wistaria 
multijuga  hang  racemes  of  lilac  flowers  well 
over  two  feet  long.  On  another  wall  Wistaria 
brachybotrys  bears  many  pods  of  Runner-Bean- 
line  fruits.  In  another  enclosure  Crinodendron 
Hookerianum  was  fruiting,  and  the  flower  buds, 
already  prominent  and  tipped  with  red, 
promise  a  good  display  for  next  year.  The 
upper  growths  of  Solan um  jasminoides  were 
hidden  by  the  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
and  a  large  and  very  old  example  of  Tecoma 
(Bignonia)    radicans  bore  many   trusses   of    rich 


red  brick  walls.  In  the  borders,  which  are 
bounded  by  low  Box  hedges,  an  assortment  of 
the  best  hardy  herbaceous  plants  has  been  in- 
troduced, which  makes  a  gorgeous  display.  The 
long  Rose  border,  filled  principally  with  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Tea  varieties,  with  a  screen  of  climbing 
sorts  at  the  back,  is  another  delightful  floral 
feature. 

In  the  Pine  turn  there  are  goodly  trees  of  Abies 
grandis,  A.  nobilis,  Araucaria  imbricata,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica,  and  various  Cedars  and  Pines, 
and  although  none  of  them  is  of  record  size 
many  have  attained  more  than  the  average  height 
of  their  kind,  and  these,  rising  tall  and  shapely 
above  the  mown  grass,  make  a  fascinating  and 
yet  restful  picture.  A  small  pool  contains  hardy 
Water  Lilies,  but  of  even  more  interest  is  the 
adjoining  Sarracenia  bed,  where  S.  Courtii,  S. 
Patter  sonii,  S.  exoniensis,  S.  Swaniana,  and 
Darlingtonia  californica  flourish.     In  the  shrub- 
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Fig.    1. — hibiscus    waimeae  :    corolla   white, 
upper  part  of  staminal  tube  and  anthers   rich  crimson. 


reddish-orange  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  Pome- 
granates, Magnolias,  both  grandiflora  and  con- 
spicua,  and  many  other  climbing  shrubs,  clothed 
"the  outer  walls  of  the  museum.  Beside  num- 
bers of  the  hybrid  Rhododendrons  many  of  the 
species  and  varieties  which  are  associated  with 
the  mildest  districts  of  our  islands  seem  to  be 
perfectly  happy  in  the  warm  and  sheltered  en- 
closures. Of  these  Rhododendrons  Falconeri, 
Griffithianum,  Thompsonianum,  Gill's  Triumph, 
and  Gill's  Goliath  may  be  mentioned. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  a  comparatively 
new  feature,  and  have  been  greatly  extended 
■under  the  supervision  of  the  young  and  enthusi- 
astic gardener,  Mr.  W.  Willeocks,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  fine  gardens  during  the  past  few 
years.  For  a  long  time  the  site  of  the  herbaceous 
borders  was  a  kitchen  garden,  and  now,  instead 
of  fruit  trees,  such  shrubs  as  Teucrium  fruticans, 
Indigofera  Gerardiana,  Ceanothus  rigidus,  G. 
Veitchianus,  and  Magnolia  Watsonii,  clothe  the 


bery,  which  forms  the  further  boundary  of  the 
Pinetum,  there  are  many  spring-flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  comprehensive  collection  of  hardy  Heaths. 
At  the  far  end  several  very  large  trees  of  Sequoia 
gigantea  stand  sentinel-like  over  a  life-sized 
Japanese  bronze,  depicting  a  priest  seated  on  a 
Sacred  Bull. 

The  Flower  Garden. 
With  so  many  other  floral  features  the  formal 
garden  at  the  south  front  does  not  assume  the 
importance  which  is  generally  given  to  this  de- 
partment in  country  estates,  but  at  Langley  Park 
it  is  of  much  more  than  average  size.  Here  the 
surroundings  on  three  sides  are  large  trees  nearly 
all  of  green  foliage,  so  that  a  vivid  display  of 
bloom  is  required,  and  last  season  it  was  supplied 
chiefly  by  massed  bedding  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolaria  Golden  Gem.  In  the  centre,  at  the 
cross  walks,  stands  the  most  beautiful  Italian 
well  head  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see.  Below 
the  flower  garden  terrace  an  enormous  Cedar  of 


Lebanon  spreads  its  "  dark  green  layers  of  shade  " 
over  a  great  space,  and  the  lower  limbs  rest  on 
the  ground,  but,  unfortunately,  several  of  the 
upper  branches  have  been  torn  away  by  winds. 

The  rockery  was  greatly  extended  last  year, 
when  large  boulders  of  sandstone  from  Gloucester- 
shire were  plaeed  in  position  and  planted  with 
Alpines.  At  the  same  time  an  indoor  Fernery 
on  a  large  scale  wa6  also  made  by  Messrs.  Pul- 
ham  and  Sons,  which  in  a  couple  of  years'  time 
will  .  be  exceedingly  interesting.  Already 
amongst  the  huge  sandstone  boulders  in  the 
Fernery  Todea  superba,  T.  arborea,  T.  pellucida, 
Trichornanes  scandens,  Microlepia  speluncae, 
Polystichum  triangulatum  laxum,  and  Wood- 
wardia  radicans  have  filled  the  space  allotted  to 
them. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  such  permanent  sub- 
jects as  Seaforthia  elegans,  Kentia  x  osteriana, 
Rhapis  humilis,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  and  Clivea  miniata  are  planted  out  in 
large  beds,  and  to  them  are  added  various  flower- 
ing plants  in  their  seasons.     A.  C.  B. 


HIBISCUS   WAIMEAE. 


The  genus  Hibiscus  includes  a  large  number  of 
well-known  garden  plants,  but  none  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  new  H.  Waimeae  (see  fig.  1), 
which  belongs  to  a  small  group  that  includes 
H.  rosa-sinensis.  In  1911  a  plant  of  H. 
Waimeae  w-as  received  at  Kew  Gardens  from  a 
C'alifornian  nursery  under  the  name  of  H.  Ar- 
nottianus,  a  name  that  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  three  distinct  species,  thereby  causing 
much  confusion.  Mr.  Sprague  has,  however, 
determined  their  aflinkies,  and  in  describ- 
ing these  species  he  proposes  to  drop  the  name 
Arnottianus  altogether.  (See  Kew  Bulletin, 
1914,  pp.  45-47.) 

H.  Waimeae  is  planted  in  a  border  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Mexican  House  at  Kew,  where 
it  has  formed  a  large  shrub  about  12  feet  high. 
It  thrives  in  a  light,  loamy  soil,  the  house  having 
a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  in  winter. 
During  the  past  summer  the  plant  flowered  pro- 
fusely from  July  to  the  end  of  October. 

The  single,  pure-white  flowers  are  from  4  to 
5  inches  in  diameter,  whilst  the  staminal  column 
is  6  inches  long  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate,  from  4  to  6  inches 
long,  3  to  5  inches  wide,  and  netted  with  pur- 
plish veins.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  is  figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
8547.     W.  T. 


CULTURAL  MEMORANDA. 


THE.  LOGANBERRY. 
Pruning  the  Loganberry  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  the  old  fruit-bearing  canes  of  last 
season  soon  after  the  fruits  are  picked, 
and  this  having  been  done,  the  growths  of  the 
current  season  should  now  be  trained  to  the 
fence,  pole  or  trellis.  Allow  the  shoots  plenty 
of  space,  as  the  Loganberry  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  grower.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  hardy 
plant,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  flourish  in 
cold  soils  and  wind-swept  situations,  where  the 
Raspberry  will  not  succeed.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  need  not  be  considered  ;  a  deep,  strong  loam, 
enriched  with  manure,  is  a  suitable  rooting 
medium.  Where  space  is  limited,  it  is  a 
capital  plan  to  train  Loganberries  on  fences 
or  a  trellis,  and  grown  thus  they  make 
capital  screens  for  dividing  flower-borders 
from  the  vegetable  quarters  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  If  planting  is  contemplated,  and 
the  ground  not  already  trenched,  let  the  work  be 
done  without  delay,  and  the  young  canes  planted 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Small, 
healthy  plants  are  to  be  preferred  to  laTge 
stools,  as  the  former  start  into  growth  much 
better.  Plant  firmly,  and  arrange  a  light  mulch 
over  the  roots.     J.  G    Weston. 
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LA    RECONSTRUCTION    DES    VILLES 
ANEANTIES. 

Les  architected  auront  fort  a  faire  pour 
reparer  les  ruines  causecs  par  1'invasion  alle- 
mande  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  Nord  de  la  France. 
Les  villes  de  Dinant,  Louvain,  Malines,  Ter- 
monde,  Ypres,  Lille,  Reims,  sont  en  grande 
partie  detruites,  et  apres  des  semaines  d'une 
canonnade  ininterrompue,  des  milliers  d'habita- 
tions  doivent  etre  abattues  sur  l'immense  front 
qui  s'etend  de  Nieuport  a  Belfort.  Lors  du 
travail  considerable  de  reconstruction,  il  sera 
tenu  compte  des  exigences  du  confort  moderne  et 
dans  les  agglomerations  il  sera  reserve  plus  d'air 
et  plus  d'espace  a  chaque  famille. 

Mais  il  importe  que  les  personnalites  qui 
auront  a  diriger  ce  travail  ne  perdent  pas  de  vue 
rimportance  qui,  dans  les  quartiers  nouveaux, 
devra  etre  accordee  a  1'horticulture.  II  semble 
superflu  de  chereher  a  les  convaincre  des  avan- 
tages  materiels  et  moraux  que  presentent  pour 
l'ouvrier  et  le  petit  bourgeois  rexploitation  d'uii 
jardin  maraicher,  la  culture  de  quelques  fleurs  et 
plantes  ornementales.  Apres  la  guerre  un 
travail  methodique  fera  beaucoup  au  point  de 
vue  de  la  vulgarisation  horticoie  dans  ces 
milieux. 

Les  applications  seront  des  plus  faciles  ; 
l'experience  acquise  permettra  de  guider  les 
bonnes  volontes  et  de  faire  aboutir  tous  les 
efforts.  Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees,  en  effet, 
des  resultats  patents  ont  ete  obtenus  dans  des 
centres  industriels,  notamment  dans  le  Limbourg 
beige,  oil  la  mise  en  exploitation  du  nouveau 
bassin  houiller  a  necessite  1'erection  de  villages 
ouvriers,  a  Dudelange  (Grand-Duche  de  Luxem- 
bourg"), qui  possede  une  belle  cite-jardin,  a  Lens, 
a  iSceaux,  etc.,  ou  l'oeuvre  des  jardins-ouvriers 
est  des  plus   appreciee. 

L'Angleterre  fournit  de  nombreux  exernples 
de  ce  que  1'horticulture  peut  faire  pour  egayer  la 
vie.  Dans  aucun  pays  au  rnonde  la  bourgeoisie 
ne  tient  autant  a  posseder  un  pare,  a  faire  croitre 
dans  son  propre  jardin  des  fruits,  des  legumes, 
des  fleurs,  a  garnir  les  appartements  de  plantes 
decoratives.  A  Londres  meme,  du  moment  que 
Ton  s'ecarte  des  quartiers  industriels  et  com- 
merciaux,  toutes  les  maisonnettes  sont  precedees 
d'un  jardinet  coquettement  entretenu. 

Au  point  de  vue  qui  nous  occupe,  les  indica- 
tions les  plus  utiles  sont  peut-etre  fournies  par 
The  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, dont  le  siege  est  etabli  dans  Gray's 
Inn  Place,  3,  Londres,  W.C.  Cette  societe 
s'occupe  de  1'erection  de  eitee-jardins  et  de 
1  'amenagement  des  habitations  selon  les  principes 
de  1'architecture  et  de  1'horticulture;  elle  est 
notamment  reputee  par  le  travail  accompli  dans 
la  nouvelle  cite  de  Letchworth.  En  vue  de 
faire  profiter  de  son  experience  les  refugies  des 
regions  envahies,  elle  a  decide  d'organiser  une 
serie  de  conferences  donnees  par  des  specialistes. 
Les  Beiges  et  Frangais  interesses  a  la  chose 
seront  invites  a  assister  a  ces  conferences,  qui 
auront  lieu  dans  un  bref  delai  a  Londres. 


LA    GUERRE    ET    L'HORTICULTURE 
EN    FRANCE. 

Notts  avons  eu  l'occasion  de  signaler  deja  que 
petit  ii  petit  les  affaires  Teprennent  dans  1'hor- 
ticulture frangaise,  malgre  le  grand  nombre 
d'horticulteurs  rappeJes  sous  les  armes.  D'autre 
part,  la  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture 
decidait  de  tenir  a  nouveau  ses  meetings  de 
faeon  k  mettre  fin  a  l'interruption  dans  la 
vie  horticoie  scientifique.  Un  signe  carac- 
teristique  de  la  reprise  des  affaires  est  la 
reapparition     de     certaines     revues     horticoles. 


C'est  avec  un  sentiment  de  satisfaction  que  nous 
avons  regu  un  numero  de  La  Eevue  d'Horticul- 
ture  pratique  et  de  L' Horticulture  francaise. 
Cette  derniere  revue  promet  de  publier  dans  son 
prochain  numero  la  li6te  des  horticulteurs  tues 
ou  blesses  sur  le  champ  de  bataille. 

L 'exportation  se  manifeste  par  de  notables  ex- 
peditions a  l'etranger.  Les  envois  vers 
1 'Amerique  se  rapprocheront  sensiblement  de  la 
normale ;  ceux  vers  certains  pays  neutres 
depassent  les  previsions.  Quant  a  la  clientele 
anglaise,  un  coup  d'oeil  dans  Covent  Garden 
suffit  pour  faire  constater  que  les  produits  horti- 
coles frangais  s'y  debitent  a  peu  pros  comme  en 
temps  normal,  bien  que  les  delivraisons  se  fassent 
souvent  avec  du  retard.  La  semaine  de  la  Noel, 
Jes  Anemones,  Narcisses,  Mimosas,  Violettes  et 
Eenoncules  du  Midi,  les  Asperges  vertes  et  les 
Haricots  etaient  offerts  en  quantites  suffisantes. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

En  Holunde.- Les  fleuristes  d'Aalsmeer,  en 
vue  de  remedier  a  la  crise  que  la  guerre  amene 
dans  le  commerce  des  Lilas,  ont  fait  un  essai  pour 
faire  parvenir  des  fleurs  en  Amerique.  Le  prix 
des  Lilas  a  baisse  a  la  suite  de  grands  arrivages  ; 
les  Chrysanthemes  se  vendent  mieux.  On  attend 
pour  les  fleurs  en  general  une  baisse  apres  la 
Noel,  ce  qui  se  produit  tous  les  ans,  la  demande 
etant  moins  forte.  Les  Poires  et  les  Pommes 
montrent  toujours  une  tendance  a  la  hausse ; 
les  Poires  a  cuire  baissent  cependant  de  prix. 
Les  gelees  de  novembre  ont  detruit  les  Choux- 
fleurs  encore  sur  pied;  les  enchantillons  dis- 
ponibles  sont  partiellement  atteints  et  se  ven- 
dent a  bas  prix  pour  la  mise  en  conserve.  De 
grandes  quantites  de  Choux-cabus  sont  amenes 
au  marche  parce  qu'ils  ne  presentent  pas  les 
qualites  requises  pour  la  conservation  en  grange.* 
Les  Pommes  de  terre  et  Oignons  sont  toujours 
recherches ;  les  prix  des  autres  legumes  6ont 
generalement  satisfaisants. 

En  Amerique.— II  est  propose  de  remplacer 
cette  annee  les  Azalees  de  Gand  et  les  Muguets 
de  Hambourg  qui  arrivent  difficilement,  par 
les  plantes  suivantes ;  Rhododendrons  nains, 
Cognassiers  du  Japon,  Cerisiers,  Pommiers, 
Pruniers  a  fleurs,  Forsythias,  Cytisus,  Wisterias, 
Deutzias,  Lilas.  Hosiers,  etc. 

NOUVELLES      DE      NOS     AMIS.—  M.  EMILE 

Thiebaut,  marchand  grainier,  place  de  la 
Madeleine,  a,  Paris,  a  ete  fait  prisonnier  par  les 
Allemands  et  est  interne  a  Torgau,  en  Saxe.  M. 
Thiebaut  etait  secretaire  de  la  Societe  frangaise 
d'Horticulture  de  Londres,  en  1892-93.  Depuis 
son  retour  en  France  il  remplit  les  fonctions  de 
secretaire  aupres  du  comite  parisien  de  ladite 
societe.  M.  Gentil,  de  Bruxelles,  dont  nous 
etions  sans  nouvelles  depuis  longtemps,  est  en 
bonne  sante  et  occupe  son  poste  au  Jardin 
Botanique  de  la  Rue  Royale. 

Le  Colonel  Morel. -De  Moniteur  Edge 
des  17,  18  et  19  decembre  nous  apprend  que  le 
lieutenant-colonel  Morel  a  ete  promu  au  grade 
de  Colonel.  Le  colonel  Morel  est  bien  connu 
de  nos  lecteurs  par  la  place  qu'il  occupe  dans 
le  monde  des  amateurs  horticoles.  Son  pare  de 
Boitsfort  est  un  modele.  Nos  plus  vives  felici- 
tations. 

Cooperative  de  Salage.  — La  commune 
de  Hoogezand  (Holland*)  met  annuellement  plus 
de  1,000,000  kg.  de  Haricots  en  conserve.  En  vue 
de  diminuer  les  frais  generaux,  de  rendre  le 
materiel  uni forme  (actuellement   on    emploie  des 

•  En  Hollande  les  Choux-cabus  sont  conserves,  coupes, 
et.  entosscjs  dans  des   locaux  spiiciaux  appeles  granges  a 

(  lniux. 


futs  a  vin)  et  de  diminuer  les  causes  d'insucces, 
la  societe  locale  de  vente  a  decide  de  creer  une 
societe  cooperative  qui  se  substituera  aux  pro- 
ducteurs  pour  la  preparation  des  Haricots. 

Comment  Employer  les  Maraichers 
belges?  — A  diverses  reprises  cette  question  a 
ete  60ulevee  dans  ce  journal.  Le  comite  officiel 
anglais,  dans  son  premier  rapport,  nous  ren- 
seigne  sur  ce  qui  a  ete  fait  deja  dans  cette  voie. 
Selon  les  renseignements  fournis  par  ce  comite, 
il  y  aurait  en  Angleterre  environ  110,000  refugies 
beiges,  y  compris  les  femmes  et  les  enfants.  De 
ce  nombre  23,907  etaient  renseignes  comme 
exercant  un  metier.  Les  maraichers  ne  sont 
pas  recenses  specialement,  mais  leur  nombre  doit 
etre  assez  eleve.  Un  certain  nombre  d'entr'eux 
ont  trouve  un  emploi  provisoire  chez  des  hor- 
ticulteurs. Un  comite  special,  independant  du 
comite  officiel,  s'est  corustitue  a  Londres  en  vue 
de  fournir  de  1'occupation  aux  agriculteurs  efc 
specialement  a  ceux  s'occupant  de  culture  in- 
tensive, c'est  a  dire  les  producteurs  de  fruits  et 
de  legumes.  Ce  comite,  qui  est  connu  sous  le  nom 
de  Belgian  Organisation  Society,  se  propose  de 
les  envoyer  dans  les  jardins  des  ecoles  d'agri- 
culture  et  d'horticulture,  oii  ils  pourraient 
initier  les  Anglais  aux  precedes  beiges.  D'autre 
part  des  colonies  agricoles  et  horticoles  seraient 
creees ;  les  Beiges  s'y  adonneraient  a  la  culture 
comme  dans  leur  patrie.  On  leur  adjoindrait  des 
cultivateurs  anglais  qui  se  mettraient  au  courant 
de  leurs  methodes  et  permettraient,  apres  leur 
depart,  de  faire  profiter  ] 'agriculture  anglaise  de 
l'experience  acquise. 

La  Vente    du    Chasselas    de    la   Treille 

du  Roy  n'a  produit  cette  annee  que  1.082 
francs,  nous  apprend  La  Eevue  d'Horticulture 
pratique.  Quarante-cinq  lots  de  quarante-six 
livres  avaient  ete  offerts,  la  livre  de  Raisin 
revient  done  a  environ  Ofr.  50  en  moyenne,  cer- 
tains lots  etant  vendus  a  raison  de  Ofr.  33, 
d 'autres  a  raison  de  Ofr. 91  la  livre.  Contraire- 
ment  aux  traditions,  un  nombre  tres  restreint 
d^acheteurs  assistaient  aux  operations,  parmi 
lesquelles  plusieurs  personnes  de  Fontainebleau, 
qui  dans  une  genereuse  pensee,  ont  acquis  du 
Chasselas  pour  l'offrir  aux  blesses  militaires  en 
traitement  dans  les  hopitaux  de  la  ville. 


KORT    OVERZICHT    VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Na  den  oorlog  zal  er  veel  te  herbouwen  vallen 
in  de  steden  en  dorpen  waar  de  Duitschen  aan't 
werk  geweest  zijn.  Men  moet  zorgen  dat  er 
dan  maatregelen  genomen  worden  om  aan  de 
iniwoners  gelegenheid  te  geven  de  stoffelijke 
en  zedelijke  voordeelen  van  moes — en  bloemen- 
teelt  te  genieten.  Een  engelsche  maatscliappij 
die  dienaangaande  groote  ondervinding  bezit.  zal 
eerstdaags  in  Londen  openbare  voordrachten 
over  dat  onderwerp  doen  geven.  Er  is  een 
komiteit  gestieht  met  het  doel  de  belgische 
land-en  tuinbouwers  in  de  engelsche  scholen  werk 
te  verschaffen  en  deze  op  de  hoogte  der  belgische 
teeltwijzen  te  brengen.  Anderzijds  zouden  ze 
met  het  zelfde  doel  in  groepen  kleine  bedrijvi  n 
bewerken  waar  engelsche  kweekers  insgi 
zouden  op  werkzaam  zijn. 

In  Frankrijk  is  de  bedrijvigheid  in  den  Tuin- 
bouw  stilaan     aan't    hernemen ;    uitvoer    gi 
plaats     iKi.ii-     Engeland,     Amerika     en     and 
onzijdige  landen.     De  toestand  van  den  holland- 
schen    tuinbouwhaiidcl    blijl't    bevredigend.       De 
laaistc  bloemkoolen   werden  echter  grootendeela 

<l •  de  vn'st   verniel  igd   en   vele   witte   ko  ■ 

ongeschikt  voor  het  bewaren  in  de  koolschuren, 
moeten  tegen  lage  prijzi  deld  worden. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

i(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Berry-  beari  no    Shrubs    in    Winter.— 

There  are  considerable  numbers  of  shrubs  that 
bear  brightly-coloured  fruits  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  and  all  are  easy  to  cultivate.  They 
include  some  of  the  newer  Chinese  Barberries,  of 
which  Berberis  Wilsonae  is  perhaps  the  best. 
This  low-growing,  spreading  bush  will  probably 
never  exceed  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  shoots 
are  covered  in  autumn  and  a  great  part  of  the 
winter  with  masses  of  berries,  the  colour  coral- 
red  to  salmon-red.  B.  Stapfiana  is  a  somewhat 
similar  plant,  but  a  larger  grower,  and  bushes 
would  probably  attain  a  height  of  six  feet  or 
more.  The  purplish-red  fruits  are  freely  pro- 
duced on  the  long,  arching  shoots,  and  have  a 
distinct  and  striking  appearance.  B.  brevipani- 
culata  is  a  vigorous  shrub  with  a  comparatively 
upright  habit,  and  bears  short  panicles  of  fruits 
.of  a  beautiful  terra-cotta  red  shade.  B.  polyantha 
is  of  a  similar  habit,  but  the  fruits  are  of  a  clear, 
bright  red.  B.  subcaulialata  is  a  bushy,  semi- 
evergreen  species,  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  a  large  crop  of  nearly  transparent,  yellow- 
ish-red fruits.  Cotoneaster  frigida  is  a  large 
shrub,  sometimes  assuming  a  tree-like  habit,  and 
bears  large  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  berries  which 
remain  until  well  after  Christmas.  The  plant 
has  an  irregular  growth,  and  shows  to  the  best 
advantage  when  planted  amongst  low-growing 
evergreens.  Cotoneaster  rotundifolia  is  a  spread- 
ing species  from  the  Himalayas,  rarely  exceeding 
four  feet  in  height  by  six  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  round  berries  are  of  a  brilliant, 
crimson-scarlet  hue,  and  remain  until  February 
or  even  later,  with  their  colour  hardly  dimmed. 
Cotoneaster  Simonsii  is  an  old  and  well-known 
garden  shrub,  and  when  planted  in  a  mass  is  a 
glorious  sight  in  winter  by  reason  of  a  profusion 
of  orange-red  fruits.  Celastrus  articulatus  is  a 
climbing  shrub  from  China  and  Japan,  but  is 
very  little  known.  It  is,  however,  very  showy 
from  November  to  January  when  covered  with 
its  brilliant  yellow  fruits,  which  open  to  show 
the  scarlet  aril  inside.  Some  species  of  Cratae- 
gus bear  handsome  fruits,  but  with  the  majority 
of  them  the  fruits  fall  early  in  autumn.  C. 
Carrierei,  however,  carries  its  fruits  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  a  bush  of  this  species  is  a 
handsome  sight  when  loaded  with  the  brilliant, 
orange-red  fruits.  Some  of  the  forms  of  the 
Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  europaeus)  are  showy  in 
late  autumn  with  their  bright  scarlet  fruits, 
which  last  for  a  considerable  period  and  are  not 
touched  by  birds.  The  Tree  Ivies  are  very 
noticeable  during  winter  and  early  spring  when 
covered  with  their  terminal  clusters  of  black, 
shining  berries  set  off  by  the  dark-green  or  varie- 
gated foliage  of  the  plants.  Pernettya  mucronata 
is  a  neat  and  effective  evergreen  at  all  times ; 
in  addition  it  bears  a  heavy  crop  of  berries  annu- 
ally. These  latter  vary  in  colour  from  white  to 
rose,  pdnk,  purple,  red.  and  crimson,  and  last  in 
a  good  condition  until  the  spring.  Skimmia 
japoniea  is  a  low-growing  evergreen  which  bears 
scarlet  berries  in  great  profusion,  but  caTe  must 
be  taken  that  male  plants  are  associated  with 
the  females,  for  the  sexes  are  on  separate  plants. 
The  Common  Skimmia  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  S.  oblata,  S.  Foremanii,  S.  Veitchii.  and 
others.  The  male  form  is  often  met  with  under 
the  names  of  S.  fragTans  or  S.  fragrantissima. 
J.  C. 

William  Bradbury  Latham.— Many  gar- 
deners will  have  read  of  this  good  gardener's 
death  with  profound  regret,  while  hundreds 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  reason  of  the  "  quiet, 
unassuming,  kindlv  nature"  referred  to  on  page 
418,  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Vol.  LVI.  Thirty 
years  ago.  in  Birmingham,  I  came  into 
frequent  contact  with  him,  and  his  "  un- 
assuming, kindly  nature "  impressed  one  as 
forcibly  as  did  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
practical  knowledge.  One  of  his  kindly  acts  will 
-emain  with  me  to  the  end.  Visiting  him  after 
leaving  the  district,  I  noticed  a  plant  of  the  rare 
Saxifraga  arctioides  primulina,  and  remarked 
that  if  ever  he  had  a  bit  to  spare  when  dividing 
it  I  should  prize  it  very  much.  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  incident,  when  a  few  weeks  later  I 
received  from  him  what  must  have  been  much 
the  larger  half  of  what   I  discovered    later  was 


his  only  specimen.  How  many,  I  wonder,  would 
have  been  so  generous  ?  Apropos  of  the  original 
plant  of  White  Lapageria  of  which,  I  believe, 
he  eventually  had  charge  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  he  told  me  that  it  was  received 
there  as  dug  up  in  a  solid  rock  of  clay  nearly  four 
feet  square,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  de- 
monstrate the  indifference  with  which  certain 
plants  regard  the  soil  of  their  native  habitat 
when  brought  into  cultivation.     E.  B.  Jenkins. 

Ornamental   Trees  and  Shrubs.— In    all 

the  four  seasons  of  the  year  some  tree  or  shrub 
beautifies  our  parks  and  gardens.  Intelligent 
observation  of  the  habit  and  characteristics  of 
the  tree  will  usually  reveal  the  treatment  neces- 
sary to  secure  good  returns.  Trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  viz.,  those 
that  flower  in  late  winter  and  spring,  summer 
and  autumn-flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreen 
varieties.  The  first  class  comprises  subjects 
such  as  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  Magnolia 
stellata.  All  these  are  suitable  for  general  cul- 
tivation. Flowers  are  produced  on  growth 
ripened  the  previous  autumn,  therefore  pruning 
should  be  done  as  soon  after  the  blooms 
have  faded  as  possible.  The  object  of  prun- 
ing is  to  remove  superfluous  wood  and 
admit  sufficient  light  and  air  to  the  tree. 
In  this  section  the  growths  ought  to  be 
cut  back  to  the  thoroughly  ripened  portion. 
The  summer  and  autumn-flowering  shrubs  are 
a  beautiful  group.  They  respond  admirably  to 
the  same  cultural  conditions  as  the  section 
treated.  The  genus  Weigela  or  Diervilla,  with 
its  many  beautiful  varieties,  here  claims  atten- 
tion. Flowers  are  produced  on  the  young 
growth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remove  old  and 
unshapely  growths  that  are  no  longer  capable 
of  producing  flowering  branches.  Occasionally 
these  trees  grow  out  of  bounds.  The  pruning 
shears  may  then  be  brought  into  use  and  the 
shrub  cut  hard  back.  This  work  may  be  done 
in  March.  Pyrus  Aria,  Crataegus  Paul's  Double 
Crimson,  Aralia  sinensis,  and  Syringa  persica 
may  also  be  enumerated  here.  The  beauty  of 
flower  and  ease  of  culture  merits  for  them  a 
position  in  every  garden.  The  evergreen  section 
is  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time.  Ilex 
Aquifolium,  I.  "Golden  Ball,"  I.  argentea, 
Buxus  sempervirens,  Aucuba  japonica,  Prunus 
ILauro-cerasus  and  Lauras  nobilis  are  a  few 
of  the  most  serviceable.  Specimen  trees  require 
thinning  at  least  three  times  per  year.  When 
overcrowding  is  evident  the  work  of  thinning-out 
should  take  place  in  March.  Geo.  B.  Copley, 
Norton  Pork,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Sending    Plants    Abroad.— At  the    end  of 

September  last  I  had  occasion  to  send  some 
Roses  by  parcels  post  to  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  owing  to  new  regulations  unknown 
to  ine,  they  failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
Within  twelve  miles  of  the  latter  the  parcel  was 
intercepted  by  the  Customs  authorities  and  de- 
stroyed, Roses  being  among  those  things  pro- 
hibited by  the  regulations.  Sufficiently 
annoying  in  itself,  it  is  doubly  so  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  declaration  form  at  this  end 
was  duly  filled  up,  the  contents  of  the  package 
being  described  as  "  Living  Plants— Roses," 
which,  upon  examination,  was  passed  without 
comment.  As  the  regulation  is  a  new  one,  issued 
on  February  17,  1914,  to  take  effect  on  March  1 
following,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it,  so  that  others 
may  not  be  led  astray. 

"  Customs   Canada — Postal   Parcel   Office, 
"  Vancouver,  B.C. 

"  November  4,  1914. 

"The  importation  of  all  nursery  stock,  in- 
cluding trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  grafts, 
scions,  cuttings,  or  buds,  through  the  mails  is 
prohibited,  except  greenhouse-grown  florists' 
stock,  cut  flowers,  herbaceous  perennials,  and 
bedding  plants,  which  will  be  admitted  provided 
a  detailed  statement  of  contents  be  attached  to 
such  parcels.  The  examination  of  importations 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial 
Board  of  Horticulture,  whose  officer  attends  here 
daily  to  inspect  same  and  remove  those  requiring 
fumigation.  The  officer  states  the  Roses  in  ques- 
tion are  not  greenhouse-grown,  and  therefore 
prohibited  through  the  mails." 

From  the  above  it  would   appear   that  much 


hinges  on  the  plants  being  "  greenhouse-grown  " 
or  not,  though,  as  all  horticulturists  know,  the 
latter  are  as  liable  to  mildew  or  other  disease  as 
those  grown  in  the  open.  My  chief  cause  of 
complaint  however,  is  not  that  the  Customs 
officer  at  Vancouver  performed  a  duty  by  com- 
plying with  the  regulations,  but  that  "the  postal 
authorities  at  this  end  neglected  theirs  in  accept- 
ing a  parcel  so  obviously  doomed  to  destruction. 
I  am  hoping  to  find  out  the  exact  reasons  for  the 
prohibition — which,  in  the.  letter  before  me,  are 
not  stated — and  if  I  succeed  will  communicate 
them  in  due  course.    E.  B.  Jenkins. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society."— The  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  proud  to  know  that  ite 
reputation  extends  beyond  the  British  Islands, 
and  are  desirous  of  both  giving  and  receiving  in- 
formation on  foreign  horticulture.  No  doubt 
some  copies  of  the  Society's  journal  find  their 
way  to  the  United  States,  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  they  are  sufficient  in 
number  to  justify  the  large  amount  of  purely 
American  matter  which  for  a  long  time  has  been 
regularly  incorporated  in  the  issue,  and  is  quite 
valueless  to  the  ordinary  home  reader.  The  last 
half-volume,  of  November,  1914,  contains,  apart 
from  the  record  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  163 
pages  of  contributed  matter.  Sixty  of  these  are 
"  Notes  and  Abstracts,"  comprising  256  para- 
graphs, no  fewer  than  151  of  which  are  abso- 
lutely, and  for  the  most  part  abstrusely,  Amer- 
ican. Personally,  I  am  greedy  of  general  know- 
ledge, but  find  neither  instruction  nor  amuse- 
ment in  "  The  Rough-bark  Disease  of  Yellow 
Newtown,"  "  Blueberry  Culture,"  "  The  Fern 
Caterpillar  of  Florida  Greenhouses,"  "Lady 
Beetles  of  Connecticut,"  "  Manganese  on  Pine- 
apple Plants,"  or  "  Red  Spider  on  Hops  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley."  And  I  am  weary  of  the 
perennial  Colorado  Potato  beetle.  If  the  journal 
circulates  largely  on  the  American  continent  and 
such  items  are  eagerly  absorbed — though  it 
would  seem  rather  superfluous  to  reprint  and  ex- 
port what  has  already  been  pub  ashed  over  there 
— let  us  not  raise  any  .selfish  objection.  But  if 
not,  is  it  uncharitable  to  call  this  very  dull  pad- 
ding?    G.  B.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  Salisbury. 


SOCIETIES 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

December  3. — Members  of  Committer,  present: 
Rev.  J.  Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  . 
Ashwortb,  J.  Bamber,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  Cypher, 
J.  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
D.  McLcod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  C.  Parker,  W. 
Shackleton,  P.  Smith,  Z.  A.  Ward,  G. 
Weatherby,  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

R.  Ashwokth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  comprising  Cattleya  Murillo,  C.  Maggie 
Raphael  alba  aurensis,  Laelio-Cattleya  Pallas 
and  L.-C.  Autodoin,  Cypripedium  Melas,  Mil- 
tonia  Bleuana,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  crispum  Mrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  and  others. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  also  awarded  a  Large  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  composed  principally  of 
Cypripedium  Duke  of  Connaught  Ward's  var.,  C. 
Mrs.  F.  Wellesley,  C.  Clinkaberryanum,  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  xanthotes,  0.  Vuylstekii,  0. 
amabile  and   Calanthe   Harrisii. 

Wm.  Thompson-.  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Howes),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  comprising  Cattleya  Fabia  atropurpurea. 
C.  Leda,  C.  Leda  var.  aurea,  Brasso-Cattleya 
Maronii  gigantea.,  Cypripedium  King  Albert,  C. 
Eve,  C.  Lord  Ivor,"  C.  Leeanum  Clinkaberry- 
anum, C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  C.  aureum 
delicatum,  Oncidioda  Charlesworthii  and  others 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P..  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  which  included  Cattleyas  in  variety. 
Brasso-Cattleya  Beardwoodense,  Cvpripedium 
King  George!  C.  insigne  Sanderae.  C.  Leeanun' 
Balliae,  C.  Niobe  Westonbirt  var..  Odonto- 
glossum Countess  Torby  and  Oncidium  vari 
cosum. 
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H.  H.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
.Eastwood),  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums  for 
which  a.  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group. 
Cypripedium  Sanacderae  var.  Ethel,  C.  Queen 
■of  the  Belgians,  0.  Actaeus  Miss  Cann,  C. 
Tityus  superbura,  C.  Leander  superba  and 
Cattleya  Lady  Joffre  were  shown  well. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford, 
-were  awarded  Silver  'Medals  for  groups. 

Other  exhibitors  were  :  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers);  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  Ashton- 
•on-Mersey  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Thompson) ;  H.  J. 
Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Morgan)  ;  and  Mr.  W.    Shackleton,  Bradford. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Cattleya    Lady    Joffre    (C .    Trianae    alba     x 
Hardyana  alba). — Sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
with  markings  on   the  lip.      Shown  by    Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Sons. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  X  Medusae,  Cypripedium  King 
Albert  (Chrysotoxa  x  Carola),  Cypripedium 
Eve,  Walton  Grange  var. — All  shown  by  Wm. 
Thompson,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Melas  [C.  Priam  x  Baron 
Schroder)  and  Cattleya  Murillo  (Maronae  X 
aurea).— Both  exhibited,  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Sanacderae  var.  Ethel  and 
Cypripedium  Queen  of  the  Belgians  (Cynthia  x 
Alportense). — Both  from  Messrs.  Cypher  and 
Sons. 

Cypripedium  Duke  of  Connaught  Ward's  var. 
<{Saileri  x  Beryl).— Shown  bv  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq. 

Cypripedium  Mars  (parentage  unknown). — 
Exhibited  by  H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
For  a  group  of  Vanda  coerulea,  grown  by  Mr. 
E.  Rogers  (gr.  to  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.). 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

REPORT    ON    THE   DAHLIA    TRIALS    AT 
DUFFRYN. 

The  society's  trial  of  Dahlias  from  a  garden 
decorative  point  of  view  was  again  carried  out, 
as  in  1913,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Cory,  at  Duffryn,  near  Cardiff,  and  again 
proved  a  great  success.  As  the  trial  on  this 
occasion  was  confined  to  seedlings  not  yet  in 
commerce,  and  any  varieties  offered  for  the  first 
time  in  1914,  the  trial  was  not  so  extensive  as 
in  1913,  though  some  340  varieties  were 
sent  in ;  and  the  number  of  novelties  was 
largely  increased,  both  from  at  home  and 
abroad,  showing  evidence  of  a  greatly  increased 
interest  in  tnese  trials.  The  Paeony-flowered 
section  was  the  most  numerous,  no  less  than  110 
varieties  being  represented.  The  Collerette 
section  totalled  44,  the  Cactus  33,  the  Singles  32, 
the  decorative  varieties  17,  the  Pompons  3, 
and  1  Pompon  Cactus.  Unfortunately  the  first 
week  in  September  was  very  wet,  with  high 
winds  prevailing  day  after  day,  so  that  many 
of  the  flowers  were  damaged  and  were  not  seen 
at  their  best.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  how- 
ever, they  were  rapidly  recovering. 

The  Paeony-flowered  varieties  are  advancing, 
having  much  better  stems  than  the  older  forms  ; 
but  little,  if  any,  improvement  was  apparent  in 
the  Collerette  section.  The  Cactus  varieties 
sent  in  were  a  decided  improvement  on  those  of 
last  year.  Unfortunately  many  of  them  were 
making  a  second  growth,  thus  hiding  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  first  flowers.  The  Decorative 
section  had  withstood  the  wind  and  rain  best  of 
all,  and  a  considerable  improvement  was  noted 
here  in  the  colours,  stem  and  freedom  of  flower- 
nig.  The  other  sections  did  not  contain  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  better  than  the  varie- 
ties already   in  commerce. 

The  £5  5s.  Cup  kindly  presented  to  the 
society  by  Mr.  Cory  was  recommended  to  be 
awarded  to  "  Mrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan,"  a  Paeony- 
flowered  form,  though  its  first  flowers  are  all 
double  ;  later  in  the  season  it  develops  a  distinct 
eye. 


The  trial  was  admirably  carried  out,  and  gave 
evidence  of  the  great  cam  and  attention  that 
had  been  bestowed  upon  the  plants  by  Mr.  Cory, 
to  whom  is  tendered  the  grateful  thanks  of  the 
society  and  of  all  admirers  of  the  Dahlia  as  a 
decorative  garden  plant.      W.    Willis,  Secretary. 

DAHLIA    AWARDS    AT    DUFFRYN,    1914. 


Name. 

Render.                 Description. 

Height. 

Cactus  Varieties. 

Astree 

Cayeux   & 
Leclerc 

Rich  deep  pink 

4  ft. 

Beauty 

Stredwick 

Pink,    florets    slightly 
twisted 

5  ft. 

Honesty 

West 

White,  shading  to  pink 

4  ft. 

Louvain 

Dickson  & 

Pale   yellow,   centre 

4i  ft. 

Robinson 

shading  to  pink 

■Sophocles   .„ 

Cayeux   & 

Deep  terra  cotta 

3  ft. 

Collerette  Varieties. 

Avon 

Dobbie  .. 

Vermilion-scarlet   self, 
collar  shaded  lemon 

3^  ft. 

Doon 

Dobbie  .. 

Bright  scarlet  self, 
lemon  collar 

2*  ft. 

El  Kantara. . 

Cory 

Cherry  red,  collar  white 

4  ft. 

Louie  Black- 

Stredwick 

Buff  suffused  vermilion 

4  ft. 

man 

Ruby 

Stredwick 

Vermilion-scarlet    and 
yellow,  lemon  collar 

34  ft. 

\\  arspite     .. 

Stredwick 

Crimson  scarlet,  collar 
shaded  white 

3  ft. 

Single  Varieties. 

Crawley  Star 

Cheal      .. 

Rosy  pink 

4  ft. 

Oran  . . 

Cory 

Crimson  scarlet 

3A  ft. 

Stora 

Cory 

Rosy    crimson,   yellow 
disc,  large 

34  ft. 

Amber  Queen 
An.  Schieber 
Beacon 
Berlioz 

Beethoven  . . 
Dinant 

Gt.  Britaiu.. 
Hort   Fiet. .. 
Juliet 
Melilla 
Malines 

M  ozart 
Mrs.     J.     C. 

Vaughan 
Termonde  . . 

Weber 
White    Seed- 
ling 
White    Lady 


Paeon v-Flowered  Varieties. 


West  . . 

Pfitzer  .. 

West  . . 

Riding  . . 

Riding  . . 
Dickson  & 

Robinson 
Warnaar 
Warnaar 
Burrell  .. 
Cory 
Dickson  it 

Robinson 
Riding  . . 
Warnaar 

Dickson  & 
Robinson 
Riding  . . 
Pfitzer    .. 


Amber  shaded   orange 
Rich  yellow 
Intense  scarlet 
Old    gold    suffused 

salmon 
Amber 
Lemon-yellow  .. 

Mauve 

.salmon-buff 

Buff  suffused  salmon . . 

Clear  yellow 

Yellow  suffused  ver- 
milion 

Bright  deep  crimson  . . 

Lemon -yellow  (cup 
variety) 

Mauve-pink 

Rose-pink 

White 


Krelage  . .      White,  narrow  petals. 
Decorative  Varieties. 


5  ft. 

5  ft. 

5Aft. 
54  ft. 

3*  ft. 
3*  ft. 

3  ft. 
3  ft. 

6  ft. 

3  ft. 
4ift. 

4  ft. 
4A  ft. 


3ift. 
5  "ft. 


Futurity     .. 

West      . . 

Salmon 

4  ft. 

Godfrey's 

Godfrey . . 

Bright  crimson 

5  ft. 

Crimson 

Mabel 

West      . . 

Light  mauve     .. 

4  ft. 

Mrs.  Lang  .. 

West 

Bright  crimson 

4  ft. 

Minnie  Burgle 

Dobbie  .. 

4  ft. 

Mirelle 

Cayeux  <t 
Leclerc 

Pale  lemon 

5  ft. 

Maid    of    all 

Keynes 

Pure    white,    medium 

4  ft. 

Work 

Williams 

bloom 

Offenbach  .. 

Riding    .. 

Pure  yellow 

5  ft. 

Reginald  Cory 

Cheal      . . 

Crimson  tipped   white 

2*  ft. 

Sulphurea  .. 

West      . . 

Sulphur  yellow.. 

4  ft. 

WISLEY     TRIALS,     1915. 

A  trial  of  Parsnips  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  in  1915. 
Senders  are  requested  to  fill  up  a  form  for  each 
variety  sent,  and  return  it  with  the  packet  of 
seed  to  be  tried  not  later  than  January  30,  1915. 

The  following  seeds,  tubers,  and  plants  will 
be  asked  for  for  trial  in  1915.  Entry  forms  for 
each  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director. 

Peas  (early). — Half -pint  of  seed;  to  be  sent 
in  by  February  20. 

Potatos. — First  and  second  early  and  mid- 
season  only  ;  20  tubers  by  February  20. 

Cabbage  (autumn,  including  "Red"  but  not 
"Savoy"),   one  packet;    seed  by  February  20. 

Sunflower  (annual). — Twenty  seeds  of  each  by 
February  20. 

Sedum  for  Nomenclature. — Three  plants  of 
each  variety  by  February  13. 

For  Judging   in   1916. 
Cabbage  (spring). — One  packet  seed  by  July  17, 

Begonia  (winter-flowering). — Three  plants  of 
each  variety  by  May  29,  1915. 

For  Trial  in  1917. 

Poppy  (perennial). — Three  plants  of  each  by 
July  15,  1915. 


For  Trial  in  1918. 

Paeony  (herbaceous). — Three  plants  of  each 
variety  by  September  4,  1915. 

A  supply  of  the  forms  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL. 

December  16. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  held  on  the  16th  ult.,  at 
the  Surveyors'  Institution,  Westminster,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Stacey,  of  University  College,  Reading, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Relative 
Humidity  in  England  and  Wales."  He  had  pre- 
pared mean  monthly  and  annual  maps  of  rela- 
tive humidity  based  on  the  9  a.m.  observations 
made  at  over  90  stations  during  the  ten  years 
1901-1910.  An  examination  of  these  maps  shows 
that  in  winter  the  air  over  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  more  moist  than  that  over  the  coastal 
regions,  that  the  minimum  relative  humidity 
occurs  earlier  in  the  year  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  country  than  in  the  eastern ;  that  in  summer 
the  air  over  the  interior  of  the  country  is  drier 
than  that  over  the  coastal  regions,  and  that  the 
smallest  range  of  humidity  is  found  in  the  west 
and  the  greatest  in  the  interior  towards  the  east. 
The  distribution  of  temperature  is  the  chief  de- 
termining factor  in  the  distribution  of  relative 
humidity  ;  while  sea  influence,  the  direction  and 
character  of  prevailing  winds,  the  configuration 
of  the  country  ail  have  important  effects  on  tem- 
perature and  therefore  on  relative  humidity. 


BIRMINGHAM    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  21. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
21st  ult.  at  the  Council  House,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Griffith    presiding. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presented  the  balance-sheet,  Which  showed  an 
income  of  £2,096  17s.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£1,587  15s.  2d.  Commenting  on  the  accounts, 
Mr.  Weaver  said  that  they  started  the  year-  with 
£356  9s.  3d.  at  the  bank,  and  finished  with 
£416  8s.  7d.  Subscriptions  amounted  to  £98 
18s.  6d.,  an  increase  of  about  £30.  A  donation 
of  £25  had  been  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Fund,  and  also  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  'Mail 
Christmas  Tree  Fund,  and  the  St.  John  Ambul- 
ance Brigade.  The  profit  on  the  year's  working 
was  £73  16s.  lid. 

The  Chairman  characterised  the  report  as  ex- 
cellent. The  society  had  progressed,  he  said, 
under  very  great  difficulties,  and  their  sound 
financial  position  was  due  to  the  efforts  that  all 
had  put  forth. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  show  in  the  coming 
year,  on  July  16  and  17.  A  discussion  took 
place  on  the  Chairman's  proposal  that  the  venue 
of  the  show  should  be  altered  from  Handsworth 
Park  to  Cannon  Hill  Park,  the  Chairman  con- 
tending that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  horti- 
culture locally  and  of  the  society  if  a  change 
were  made.  Eventually  it  was  decided  the  ques- 
tion be  postponed  for  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Aderman  W.  H.  Bowater) 
was  elected  president,  and  other  officers  were 
appointed. 

LINNEAN. 

December  17. — Mr.  Miller  Christy  exhibited 
a  remarkable  gall  which  he  believed  to  be  new 
in  this  country.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  Witches'  Broom,"  but  appears  on  Salix 
fragilis;  whereas  no  "broom  "  of  the  kind  has 
hitherto  been  recorded  on  any  species  of  Willow 
in  this  country.  It  appears  in  great  abundance 
on  all  trees  of  the  species  named  growing  in 
proximity.  According  to  Prof.  Nalepa  it  is  due 
to  a  ^all-mite  Eriophyes  triradiatus,  but  not  im- 
probably a   parasitic   fungus   may  assist. 

So  far,  the  gall  is  confined,  apparently,  to  a 
limited  area  within  a  radius  of,  say.  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  around  London.  Mr.  Christy  has 
seen  it  or  had  it  reported  to  him  from  Waltham- 
stow,  Chingford,  Romford,  Dagenham  and 
from  Eltham  and  other  places  in  Kent;  and  he 
has  been  unable  to  hear  of  it  having  been  seen 
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anywhere  more  than  three  or  four  years  ago. 
It  is  unnoticed,  he  believed,  in  any  work  on  the 
plant-galls  of   Britain. 

The  gall  seems  to  appear  only  on  Salix 
fragilis ;  never  on  Salix  alba  var.  coerulea.  This 
is  fortunate,  as  the  former  is  a  tree  of  almost 
no  economic  importance,  whilst  the  latter  is  of 
high  value. 

The  gall  is  remarkable  in  that  it  appears  on 
the  female  flower,  which  develops  during  sum- 
mer till  it  resembles  a  bunch  of  moss  of  an 
olivaceous  green  colour,  from  2  to  8  inches  in 
length,  hanging  from  a  small  twig.  The  bunch 
consists  of  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  ab- 
normal  flowerets. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  gall  or  broom 
shrivels  and  becomes  black,  but  continues  to 
hang  on  the  trees  through  the  following  sum- 
mer, presenting  a  most  striking  appearance. 

Brent   Valley  Bird  Sanctuary. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb  described  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Brent  Valley  Bird 
Sanctuary  came  into  existence.  He  said  that 
twelve  years  ago  the  Brent  Valley  Branch  of 
the  Selborne  Society  took  steps  to  protect  a 
wood  of  nineteen  acres  in  its  district,  not  far 
from  Ealing,  which  had  long  been  known  as  an 
abiding  place  for  birds.  The  immediate  object 
was  to  preserve  the  nightingales;  and  a"  small 
committee  was  formed  to  approach  the  tenant 
of  the  farm  on  which  the  wood  was  situated 
with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of  a  watcher. 
Ultimately  the  committee  appointed  its  own 
keeper,  took  over  the  wood  from  the  farmer, 
and  now  rents  it  direct   from  the  owners. 

No  very  rare  birds  occur  in  the  wood,  but 
it  is  important  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  commoner 
kinds  of  nesting  undisturbed.  Forty-one  species 
have  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  the  wood, 
thirty-nine  of  them  during  recent  years.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  nightingale,  lesser 
whitethroat,  the  blackcap,  garden-warbler,  chiff- 
chaff,  willow- warbler,  long-tailed  tit,  marsh-tit, 
tree-creeper,  hawfinch,  goldfinch,  redpoll,  nut- 
hatch, wryneck,  cuckoo,  red-backed  shrike, 
turtle-dove,  and  wild  duck.  Including  the  win- 
ter migrants  and  occasional  visitors,  eighty- 
eight  species  have  been  observed  in  or  close  to 
the  wood.  Of  these,  the  golden-crested  wren, 
all  the  three  British  woodpeckers,  the  nightjar, 
the  brown  owl,  the  barn  owl,  the  snipe,  and  the 
kingfisher  are  seen  commonly  or  from  time  to 
time.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  nesting- 
boxes  several  species  have  increased  in  numbers 
or  have  been  induced  to  nest. 

Mr.  Webb  exhibited  lantern-slides  of  nests, 
and  described  the  experiments  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  nesting-sites.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  committee  ha-d 
spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  wood,  as 
many  visitors  and  others  had  been  provided 
with  boxes  by  the  committee,  which  was  led 
some  three  or  four  years  ago  to  make  an  effort 
to  replace  the  boxes  imported  from  Germany 
by  English-made  ones  which  were  considered 
to  be  of  improved  pattern.  The  expenses  of  the 
wood  have  been  met  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  with  the  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  the  nest- 
ting-boxes.  It  may  be  added  that  boxes  have 
been  sent  to  China,  America,  Italy,  to  the 
Pvrenees    and   to   France. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

December  14. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  the  14th 
ult.,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Four 
new  members  were  elected.  One  member  was 
allowed  to  withdraw  double  the  amount  of  in- 
terest, viz.,  £2  13s.  2d.;  and  one  withdrew 
from  his  deposit  account  the  sum  of  £5.  The 
sick  pav  on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £57 
15s.  8d.",  and  on  the  State  section,  £47  18s.  8d., 
and  maternity  claims  to  £10  10s.  The  secretary 
brought  forward  the  new  regulation  of  super- 
vision  of  claims  on  the  State  section  which  came 
into  fnrce  on  January  1,  1915;  all  members 
in  future  will  have  to  furnish  a  medical  certi- 
ficate to  their  society  on  the  day  of  their 
incapacity. 


BRISTOL     AND     DISTRICT    GARDENERS'   - 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms  on  the  10th  ult.,  Mr. 
R.  Jennings  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  member  of 
the  Newport  Gardeners"  Association,  read1  a  paper,  en- 
titled "  Birds  and  the  Garden."  The  lecturer  not  only 
dealt  with  the  damage  done  by  birds,  but  also  pointed 
out  the  great  amount  ot  good  done  by  them  in  the  de- 
struction of  grubs  and  insects.  The  best  methods  of 
protection  for  trees  and  garden  crops  were  also  fully 
described. 

DUMFRIES   AND    DISTRICT    HORTICULTURAL. 

—In  response  to  a  letter  from  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
the  committee  of  this  society  resolved,  at  a  meeting 
on  December  5,  to  assist  in  the  scheme  for  the  provision 
of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  to  the  seamen  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  S.  Arnott  presided,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  the  members,  who  took  up  the  matter 
most  heartily,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  carry 
through  the  scheme. 

WARGRAVE      AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'.— 

There  was  a  very  good  gathering  of  members  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  when  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  H.  Coleby) 
gave  his  second  leeture  on  "  Soils."  He  briefly  recalled 
the  chief  points  of  the  lecture  given  last  session,  and 
then  dealt  with  the  mechanical  analysis  of  the  soil,  show- 
ing how  to  test  for  humus,  carbonate  of  lime,  sand  and 
clay,  and  the  method  of  working  out  the  percentage  of 
each.  The  experiments  were  watched  witb.  great  atten- 
tion, and  many  questions  respecting  the  procedure  w&re 
asked  after  the  lecture. 

KILMARNOCK  AND    DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  9th  ult., 
Mr.  R.  K.  Sillars  presiding  over  an  exceptionally  large 
attendance.  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  florist,  Edinburgh,  de- 
livered an  address  on  "Floral  Decoration,"  whilst  Miss 
Todd  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  the  making  of 
bouquets  and  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers'  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

IPSWICH     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS\-The 

members  of  this  Association  met  on  the  9th  ult., 
the  president,  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  occupying  the  chair. 
A  paper  on  "  The  Formation  of  a  Rockery  "  was  read 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Lingwood,  who  gave  many  interesting 
details  as  to  the  formation  of  a  rock  garden,  and  also 
some  faints    as  to   the  culture  of    the  plants  selected. 

SUNDERLAND  GARDENERS'. -The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  8th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Bolam 
presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  the  members.  The 
hon.  sec.  and  treasurer  read  their  reports,  both  of 
which  were  considered  satisfactory. 

BATH  GARDENERS'.— A  meeting  of  the  Bath 
Gardeners'  Debating  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  ult., 
when  Mr.  T.  Parrott,  chairman,  presided.  The  annual 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  Mr.  Halliburton 
presented  the  financial  statement  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  of  £34  4s.  The  balance  in  hand  now 
was  £23  15s.  The  retiring  officers  were  re-elected. 
Messrs.  Lansdown  and  Matthews  were  added  to  the 
committee. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICUL- 
TURAL.— "  The  Wonders  of  a  Green  Leaf "  was  the 
title  of  an  illustrated  lecture  given  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis  before  the  members  of  the  Croydon  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  their  last 
meeting,  held  at  the  Surrey   Hotel.  George  Street. 

VALE  OF  LEVEN  AND  DUMBARTON  HORTI- 
CULTURAL—At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  at  the  Public  Hall,  Alexandria,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  Mr.  A.  Hosking.  Organiser  of  Horticulture  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "  The  Propagation  of  Plants,  by  Seeds,  Cuttings, 
Layers.  Budding  and  Grafting."  In  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  a  propagating  house,  his  remarks  were 
very  much  enhanced  by  a  lantern  slide  of  a  plan  1-y 
which  means  he  also  illustrated  the  principles  of  a 
sound  and  well-built  greenhouse.  In  dealing  with  the 
pmpagation  of  plants  from  leaves,  Mr.  Hosking  said 
that  if  the  leaf  of  Malaxis  paludosa  be  severed  from  the 
plant  it  would  root  in  damp  soil,  and  that  Gloxinias 
could  be  propagated  in  a  similar  manner,  taking  care 
to  sever  some  of  the  main  veins.  In  dealing  with  layer- 
ing he  mentioned  the  serpentine   and  aerial  methods. 

BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES 
GARDENERS' — Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  presided  over  the 
last  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  held  on  December 
14.  After  the  executive  committee  for  1915  had  been 
appointed  and  the  auditors  re-elected,  questions  relat- 
ing to  horticulture  were  asked  by  those  present  and  in- 
teresting discussions  arose. 

BRITISH     GARDENERS'     (Watford     Branch).— 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Watford  branch  of  the 
B.G.A.  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  ult.  There  was 
an  excellent  attendance  of  "the  members;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Phillips  presided.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hunter  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Chinese  Shrubs."  He  gave  a  select  list  of 
varieties,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  habits  and  method 
of  cultivation   of  each. 

LANCASTER  H ORTICULTURAL.- At  the  meeting 
nf  this  society  held  on  the  19th  ult.  a  lecture  on  "  Her- 
baceous Borders  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Sedman,  gar- 
rlon'T  to  Captain  Garnett.  nf  Wvreside.  Lancaster.  The 
lecturer  cave  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  perhaps  most  interest  attached  to  his  re- 
marks on  the  different  methods  of  cultivating  and  pro- 
pagating hardy  plants.  Mr.  R.  Whiteside  presided,  and 
the"  lecturp  was  illustrated'  by  slides  specially  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  S.  Thompson,  an  amateur.  In  a  compe- 
tition for  six  Onions  the  1st  prize  was  won   by  Mr.   W. 


Robinson,  of  Forton,  Lancaster,  with  bulbs  averaging 
2!b.  each ;  Mr.  T.  F.  Jackson,  Carnforth,  was  placed 
2nd   with  slightly  smaller  specimens. 


Cineraria  Leaves  Spotted  :  A.  W.  D.  No- 
disease  is  present.  The  injury  is  due  to  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  in- 
sufficient ventilation. 

Cyaniding  a  Vinery  :  IF.  G.  D.  Seeing  that  a 
door  leads  from  the  vinery  into  the  dwelling- 
room,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  extra  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  gas  from  escaping  into 
the  room,  unless  the  latter  is  vacated  and  kept 
locked.  After  the  vinery  has  been  fumigated 
about  40  or  50  minutes,  throw  the  doors  and 
the>  ventilators  wide  open,  then,  after  this 
period,  open  wide  the  windows  and  doors  of 
the  dwelling-room  for  an  hour  or  more.  You 
must  remember  that  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is 
a  virulent  poison  to  all  kinds  of  animal  life 
and  extreme  care  is  necessary  in  its  use.  But 
by  stopping  the  crevices  of  the  doorway  with 
paper  pushed  in  with  a  blunt  knife  and'seeing 
that  no  one  enters  the  room  whilst  the  vinery 
is  being  fumigated,  no  danger  should  result. 

Insects  on  Ferns  :  Miss  P.  The  maggots  belong 
to  a  beetle  known  as  Cetonia  aurata.  They 
may  be  killed  by  sprinkling  guano  on  the  soil 
at  intervals  of  three  weeks. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  G.  D.  1,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin; 2,  Kentish  Pippin  (syn.  Colonel 
Vaughan's)  ;  3,  not  recognised,  resembles- 
Benoni. — E.  A.  A  seedling  :  next  season 
send  six  fruits  to  the  R.H.  Society's  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee. — P.  H.  R.  1, 
Easter  Beurre ;  2,  Bergamotte  Esperen ;  3, 
Catillac;  4,  decayed;  5,  Ashmead's  Kernel;  6, 
Reinette  de  Canada ;  7,  Melon  Apple ;  8, 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum. —  TT'.  M.  C.  Ex- 
ceptionally fine  fruits  of  Annie  Elizabeth. — 
Norton  Davcntry.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch;  2, 
Striped  Beefing ;  3,  Lord  Suffield  ;  4,  Nee  plus 
Meuris ;  5,  Beurre  de  Jonghe. 

Names  of  Plants  :  .4.  T.  H.  Pyrus  angusti- 
folia. — D.  W.  Not  recognised. — Elizabeth  van 
Rysselberghe.  1,  Rivinia  humilis ;  2,  Crypto- 
meria  elegans. — F.  G.  Shelton.  Cotoneaster 
frigida. — B.  Dearlove.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana;  5,  Thuya  plicata. — 
Constant  Reader.  1,  Two  forms  of  Ficus- 
stipularis,  commonly  called  F.  repens  in  gar- 
dens ;  2,  Bambusa  gracilis ;  3,  Acalypha  mar- 
ginata ;  4.  Didymochlaena  lunulata.  a  warm 
house  Fern ;  5,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans ;  6, 
Juniperus  chinensis  ;  7,  Fittonia  Verschaffeltii ; 
8.  Metrosideros  6oribunda;  9,  Calceolaria  am- 
plexicaulis. 

Plant  Propagation  :  Toxo.  You  will  find  an 
illustration  and  description  of  a  plant  propa- 
gator heated  by  a  lamp  in  The  Amateur's 
(rrcenliouse,  by  T.  W.  Sanders,  price  5s.  4d., 
from  our  publishing  department. 

The  Genus  Eucalyptus  :  M.  L.  B.  A  Critical 
Revision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Maiden,  is  published  by  William 
Applegate  Gullick,  Government  printer,  New 
South  Wales.  The  work  is  published  in  parts, 
which  appear  every  three  or  four  months,  and 
the  last  published  was  Part  20,  Vol.  XI.  We 
cannot  inform  you  of  the  price. 

Twin  Apples  :  7?."  77.  The  abnormality  is  not 
uncommon:  specimens  of  twin  Apples  are  sent 
to  us  from  time  to  time.  The  variety  is  not 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  naming. 


Communications  Beceived.— E.  S  .  Winnipeg 
[thanks  for  vour  most  interesting  letter]— F.  D., 
Herault,  France  [thanks  for  notes  anrl  photographs'. 
—Constant  Header— A.  O.  Oain^J.  J.  H  —  Mis*  L.  M.- 
W  "W.  J.—B.  L.— A  Dorset  Gardener— H.  J.  O.—F.  D. 
—A.  H.-D.  M.— F.  G—  H.  D.— F.  J.  O.— O.  H.  F.- 
C.  B.  V.— S.  L.  and  Co.— P.  A.— A.  D.— A.  L.  A.— 
C.  W.  C— E.  H.  J.— W.  B.-F.  C.  E.— J.  W.  Y  — 
W    L.  W. 


January  9,  1915.] 
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LILIES   IN    1914. 

THE  year  just  drawn  to  a  close  will 
assuredly  be  remembered  by  every- 
one for  reasons  in  no  way  connected 
with  horticulture ; ,  but  not  even  the 
tragic  calamity  that  has  befallen  the 
world  is  likely  to  prevent  the  present 
generation  of  gardeners,  when  chewing 
the  pleasant  ■  cud  of  reflection  in  times 
to  come,  from  thinking  of  it  as  the  most 
wonderful  year  they  have  known,  .quite 
overshadowing  1911  and  the  long  trail,  of 
pleasant  recollections  that  season  left  be- 
hind. Even  men  and  women  .who  are  in 
the  autumn  of  their  gardening  life  would 
have  to  rummage  deep  in 'memory's  cup- 
board to  find  the  like  of  1914. 

In  the  Home  Counties  the  year  opened 
very  much  in  the.  fashion' .of  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  the  edge  of  winter's  knife 
being  dulled  by  abnormally  h'igh  tem- 
peratures and  an  absence  of  frost,  while 
almost  daily  rain  filled  ponds  and 
ditches  over-full  and  turned  the  hillside 
runnels  into  foaming  spates. 

Thanks,  one  suspects,  quite  as  much  to 
the  ripening  effect  of  the  fine  dry  autumn 
of  1913  as  to  the  absence  of  frost, 
many  Lilies  again  began  the  business  of 
life  so  unusually  early  that  the  hapless 
use  of  a  fork  in  that  tiresome,  if  perhaps 
necessary,  operation  known  as  "  pricking 
over"  the  borders,  revealed  the  fact  that 
fat  spikes  of  the  white  Martagon  Lily  were 
all  but  out  of  the  ground  before  Januarv 
had  run  its  course,  and  by  the  time  St. 
Valentine's  Day  came  round  a  score  of 
species  were  racing  to  reach  the  sun,  weeks 
before  their  "  proper  "  time,  and  all  heed- 
less of  possible  danger  from  frosts  and 
icy  winds. 

But  as  things  fell  out,  Nature,  though 
very  tearful,  remained  in  her  softest  mood 
all  through  February,  coaxing  things  into 
rapid  growth,    and   once   again   one  could 


not  fail  to  notice  that  the  last  of  the 
Lilies  to  flower,  auratum,  speciosum  and 
Henry  i,  to  wit,,  are  among  the  earliest  to 
spear  through  the  crust  of  the  earth  ; 
many  species,  such  as  tenuifolium, 
japonicum,  rubellum  and  medeoloides,  to 
name  only  four,  make  their  first  appear- 
ance subsequently,  and  yet  have  usually 
flowered,  seeded  and  set  about  next  year's 
programme  before  any  of  the  first- 
mentioned  has  opened  a  bud. 

True  to  tradition  the  "roaring 
month"  brought  howling  gales  that 
"  made  the  budding  Poplars  bend  and 
bend  again,"  and  brought  down  many  a 
fine  old  tree  whose  anchors  could  not  hold 
in  soft  and  rain-soaked  ground,  but  the 
winds  were  always  from  the  softer  quar- 
ters and  did  no  harm  to  gardens  ;  things 
went  on  in  damp,  mild  and  easy  fashion 
till,  with  March  out  of  the  way  and  the 
back  of  the  winter  broken,  one  began  to 
wonder  if  for  once  in  a  while  the  sting 
had  been  drawn  from  its  tail. 


Fig    2. — bulb  of  hybrid  lilium  (l.  martagon 
album  x  l.  medeoloides). 


In  the  result  the  awakening  was  rude 
and  rapid,  but  no  more  than  one  deserved 
for  thrusting  the  dearly-bought  lessons  of 
experience  into  the  background,  and,  to 
cut  a  long  story  short,  April,  and  especi- 
ally May,  brought  a  persistence  of  cold 
winds  and  low  night  temperatures  which 
culminated  on  May  26  in  such  a  frost  as 
caused  a  wail  of  anguish  to  go  up  from 
gardeners  and  fruit-growers  all  over  the* 
country. 

But  Lilies,  at  any  rate  in  the  writer's 
garden,  showed  themselves  wonderfully 
indifferent  to  the  late  spring  frosts, 
and  taking  stock  of  one's  treasures 
early  in  June  it  was  evident  that  while 
there  had  been  a  slight  general  check  to 
growth  very  little  actual  harm  had  come 
to  them.  Here  and  there  an  odd  stem 
not  so  snugly  housed  in  the  surrounding 
shrubs  as  it  might  have  been  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  head  seared  and 
blackened  beyond  repair ;    but  an  occur- 


rence of  that  sort  need  cause  the  gardener 
no  more  than  a  twinge  of  regret,  for 
Nature  is  often  cruel-  only  to  be  kind, 
and  in  the  case  of  these  stricken  stems  the 
subsequent  year's  growth  is  generally  ab- 
normally fine. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  season  one  can  but  , 
say  that  to  the  last  everything  has  fallen 
out  just  as  the.  Lily-grower  would  have 
wished  had  he  been  given  his  choice. 
The  sun  has  been  tropical,  and  except  for 
a  showery  fortnight  at  the  end  of  , 'July 
there  has  been  no  rain  worth  mentioning 
to  damp  the  beauty  of  .the' flowers./ 
.  Even  when  flowering  time  was  /ver  and' 
seed  was  in  the  pans  Nature  kept  a  dry 
and  smiling  face,  so  that  by  tile  time  the. 
acorns  were  rattling  down  j  in  October 
planting  had  all  been  done  under  the  hap- 
piest conditions,  and  everything  made 
snug  for  the  winter. 

In  the  ordinary  wav  a  drought  such  as 
we  experienced  this  yea?  would  have  been, 
fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  more 
capricious  species  of  Lilium,  such  as 
Bolanderi,  Kello.ggji,  maritimum,  par- 
vum,  polyphyllum,/Brownii  and  \Vashing- 
tonianum,  but  wifli  the  help  of  .  subter- 
ranean irrigation  the  enthusiast '  was 
able  to  bring  ^them  all  safely  through 
what  must  ha/e  been  the  -driest  summer 
of  recent  yea/s. 

The  harvest  of  seed  of  nearly  every 
species  haj/  been  bountiful,  and'  it. is  a 
testimony^o  the  exceptional  nature  of. the 
season  thTat  it  should  have  been  possible 
to  garner  seed  of  L.  polyphyllum,  rube- 
scqns,  /Sargentiae,  speciosum,  and  even 
W/ashingtonianum  from  plants  grown  in 
the  open  ;  of  L.  regale,  too,  there  has  been 
/a  veritable  glut  of  seed. 

Ot  the  newer  species  of  Lilium,  Wil- 
son's regale  has  been  queen  for  some  years 
and  still  holds  her  throne,  but  a  rival 
q'ueen  has  made  an  appearance  on  the  hori- 
••zon,  and  if  the  Lily  at  present  known — 
;'  wrongly,  one  suspects — as  Brownii  var. 
kansuensei  proves  as  strong  in  constitu- 
tion as  it  is  beautiful  in  flower,  L.  regale 
will  have  to  give  place  to  an  even  more 
gorgeous  Lily  of  much  the  same  general 
character  as  itself. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  a  bulb  of  this  remarkable  Lily 
found  its  way  last  year  to  the  writer's  gar- 
den from  the  courteous  hands  of  Professor, 
Scheubel,  and  has  flowered  in  truly  mag- 
nificent fashion:  In  bulb,  foliage,  flower 
and  general  habit  this  Lily  may  be 
described  as  a  glorified  regale  but  without, 
apparently,-  the  .wonderful  propensity, 
shown  by  the  latter  for  bearing  seed. 

Though  the  persistent  winter  rains  were 
none  too  much  to  its  liking  and  caused 
a  good  many  bulbs  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks, 
the  splendid  summer  induced  L.  Sargen- 
tiae to  show  us  that  except  in  general 
hardiness  it  is  the  peer  of  L.  regale  ;  when 
well  grown  this  Lily  is  ^  of  sturdier  habit 
than  the  latter,  and  has  just  that  measure 
of  stature  in  which  L.  regale  is  usually 
deficient ;  indeed  plants  standing  five  feet 
high  may  commonly  be  seen.  Though  not 
so  lengthy  or  so  richly  coloured  as  those  of 
L.  sulphureum,  the  trumpets  of  L.  Sar- 
gentiae are  longer  and  rather  more  formal 
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than  those  of  L.  regale;  they  do  not  hold 
themselves  up  to  the  sun  in  semi-erect  fashion 
like  those  of  the  latter  Lily,  and,  especi- 
ally when  day  is  darkening  into  night,  they  are 
as  sweetly  fragrant  as  any  flower  can  be.  The 
species  comes  into  bloom  a  week  or  two  after  L. 
regale  has  done  for  the  year,  and  rather  before  L. 
sulphureum,  when  the  season  is  propitious  for 
the  latter. 

Although  newly-imported  bulbs  are  a  little 
inclined  to  throw  all  the  work  of  the  first  season 
on  to  the  stem  roots  and  make  no  basal  roots 
until  the  following  year,  L.  Sargentiae  is  some- 
times so  robust  a  grower  that  one  may  gather 
both  seed  and  axillary  bulbils  from  the  same 
plant,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Lilies  carrying 
axillary  bulbils,  L.  .Sargentiae  is  a  shy  seeder. 

Unlike  L.  Tegale,  L.  Sargentiae  is  not  yet  to  be 
trusted  to  look  after  itself  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  garden  work,  and  though  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  Lily  cannot  be  grown  perennially 
in  properly  prepared  positions  in  the  garden,  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  comfortable  in  our  wet  winters 
with  a  roof  over  its  head ;  indeed,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  how  dry  the  bulbs  may  be  kept  up  to 
about  the  end  of  January.  Though  L.  Sar- 
gentiae grows  wild  on  granitic  mountain  slopes 
it  is  tolerant  of  lime  to  an  unusual  degree ;  more- 
over, it  is  waste  of  time  to  plant  the  bulbs  in 
peaty  soil. 

When  raising  this  and  other  Lilies  by  bulbils 
it  is  as  well  not  to  sow  the  latter  as  one  does 
seed,  but  to  press  each  bulbil  up  to  the  neck  in 
the  soil  of  the  pan  or  frame,  leaving  the  top 
exposed. 

L.  warleyense,  for  the  discovery  of  which  also 
we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Wilson,  is  a  Lily  with 
which  as  yet  few  in  this  country  can  have  more 
than  a  bowing  acquaintance,  for  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  it  has  not  made  any  appearance 
.  in  public  since  Miss  Willmott  exhibited  a  fine 
specimen  at  the  Holland  House  Show  of  1912. 
A  bulb  of  it  flowered  here  last  August  in  per- 
fection, and  if  it  turns  out  as  good  a  stayer  as  it 
looks,  L.  warleyense  ought  soon  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  garden  Lilies.  It  comes  quickly 
from  seed,  is  a  rapid  gTower  and  seemingly  quite 
easy  to  get  on  with;  moreover,  the  species  is  ex- 
traordinarily floriferous,  and  though  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bulb  leads  one  to  suppose  L.  war- 
leyense belongs  to  the  sub-section  of  which  L. 
tigrinum  is  the  best-known  representative,  it  is 
distinct  enough  from  that  species. 

L.  Thayerae,  another  of  Wilson's  Chinese 
Lilies,  continues  to  do  well,  and  as  both  this  and 
L.  sutchuenense  (Franchet)  were  in  bloom  simul- 
taneously this  year  one  was  again  able  to  see  by 
that  best  of  all  tests,  the.  comparison  of  living 
plants,  how  different  they  are,  and  to  wonder 
why  the  two  ever  came  to  be  confused.  L. 
sutchuenense  is  a  slender  dwarf-growing  plant 
with  a  most  attractive  air  of  good  breeding. 

Our  experience  of  the  species  of  Lilium  which 
have  reached  this  country  from  China  within 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  including  L. 
Henryi,  regale,  SaTgentiae,  sutchuenense  and 
Thayerae,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quite  recent 
arrivals,  L.  warleyense  and  Brownii  var.  kan- 
suense,  leads  to  the  hope  of  great  things  from  the 
species,  known  and  unknown,  still  to  find  their 
way  into  cultivation.  The  list  of  Chinese  Lilies 
already  reported  and  of  which  few  gardeners  can 
have  any  first-hand  knowledge  is  a  long  one  and 
includes  L.  anertum,  Bakerianum,  Bonatii, 
Cavalerei,  .  chinense,  Davidii,  Duchartrei, 
Duclouxii,  Fargesii,  Fauriei,  Feddei,  formosum, 
graminifolium,  Henrici,  linceorum,  lankong- 
ense,  lophophorum,  Mairei,  majoense,  mirabile, 
myriophyllum,  ochraceum,  papilliferum,  Pyi, 
Rosthornii,  speciosum  var.  gloriosoides,  taliense, 
Taquetii,  Tenii  and  yunnanense,  to  say  nothing 
of  several  so-called  forms  of  L.  Brownii,  leu- 
camthum  and  chloraster  among  them,  as  well  as 
a  number  collected  by  Forrest  and  still  to  be 
classified. 

After   five   long  years   of  waiting  bulbs  of  L. 
rubescens,  sown  in  1909,  have  reached  flowering 


stage  and  earned  promotion  from  the  nursery  to 
their  allotted  place  in  the  garden.  This  is  one  of 
several  Californian  Lilies  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  unless  one  begins  ab  initio 
with  seeds  or  scales,  for  wild  bulbs  imported 
from  the  West  travel  very  badly,  and  even  if 
they  are  potted  up  and  carefully  tended  during 
their  first  season  after  arrival,  the  long,  thin 
scales  of  which  the  bulb  is  composed  commonly 
succumb  to  an  insidious  process  of  decay  which 
ultimately  reduces  them  to  the  consistency  of 
Camembert  cheese,  and  is  exceptionally  difficult 
to  arrest.  Along  with  its  cousin  L.  Washing- 
tonianum,  the  Redwood  Lily  has  little  liking  for 
a  soil  not  sharply  drained,  and  for  that  reason 
the  gardener  should  give  the  bulbs  a  place  where 
the  rains  of  November  and  December  may  run 
off  quickly ;  in  many  gardens  this  is  more  easily 


Fig.    3. — lilium    bolanderi  :    flowers    vinous- 
red  spotted  with  purple. 

said  than  done,  but  it  is  worth  going  to  con- 
siderable trouble  to  secure,  for  a  good  flowering 
spike  of  L.  rubescens  is  something  to  Temember. 

The  Lilies  of  the  Western  United  States 
had  the  time  of  their  lives  last  year,  and 
cozened  no  doubt  by  the  Californian  summer 
into  believing  themselves  at  home,  have  given 
of  their  best,  a  fact  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
flowering  of  Bolander's  Lily  shown  in  fig.  3. 

Ruling  out  the  pardalinum  section,  the 
members  of  which  may  generally,  be  trusted  to 
look  after  themselves,  the  Californian  Lilies  are 
particularly  susceptible  both  to  prolonged 
drought     when    the    roots    are    active    and    to 


excessive  wet  when  they  are  not,  and  in  these 
respects  provide  a  great  contrast  to  the  Euro- 
pean species,  L.  candidum,  chalcedonicuni, 
croceum,  monadelphum,  pyrenaicum,  and  the 
rest,  which  are  content  to  take  the  seasons  as 
they  come. 

Of  new  forms  of  Lilium  as  distinct  from 
6necies,  a  hybrid  between  L.  martagon  album  and 
L.  medeoloides  has  flowered  this  year,  and  in 
some  forms  provides  us  with  an  attractive  com- 
bination in  which  the  deep  colour  of  L.  dalmati- 
cum  is  united  to  the  habit  of  little  medeoloides. 

This  Lily  is  remarkable  in  that,  as  fig.  2 
shows,  the  bulb  is  a  good  example  of  bi-generic 
character,  the  articulated  Oat-shaped  scales 
which  are  peculiar  to  L.  medeoloides  being  en- 
larged and  combined  with  the  typical  martagon 
form.  Another  hybrid,  between  L.  candidum 
and  L.  Parryi,  gives  us  a  beautiful  Lily  with  a 
colour  hitherto  unknown  in  the  genus  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  orange  cadmium  of  the  Reper- 
toire de  Couleurs.  More  lovely  still  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  union  of  L.  Panyi  with  L.  Hum- 
boldtii — a  real  beauty,  in  which  "  the  pale- 
primrose  of  the  dawning  sky "  is  delicately 
freckled  with  purple. 

A  fourth  mongrel,  and  one  that  improves  on 
acquaintance  year  by  year,  is  the  giant  that  has 
resulted  from  the  crossing  of  L.  pardalinum  by 
L.  Parryi  (fig.  4),  a  union  that  is  reputed  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  Lily  known  to  catalogues 
as  Burbankii.  In  this  the  strong  constitution  of 
the  female  parent  is  allied  to  the  graceful  habit 
of  the  male,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  it  has  shot 
up  till  it  towers  9  feet  high,  well  above  either  of 
its  parents. 

Of  natural  hybrids  none  has  yet  appeared, 
and  as  the  years  race  by  and  seed  of  three  or 
four  summers  back  finds  itself  grown  to  man's 
estate  and  flowering  maybe  alongside  the  very 
plant  that  gave  it  life,  one  is  led  to  ponder  on 
the  seemingly  immutable  laws  that  prevent  even 
a  modest  intermingling  of  specie6  where  man 
leaves  well  alone.  Few  things  in  Nature  are  more 
interesting  to  watch  than  the  apparently  aimless 
manner  in  which  she  allows  her  army,  of  winged 
workers  to  make  experiments  among  the  Lilies 
in  the  way  of  mixing  blood  without  any  tangible 
result. 

One  would  suppose  that  in  a  tiny  garden  where 
for  more  than  a  decade  fifty  or  sixty  species 
have  been  grown  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  space  of  a 
few  yards,  a  number  of  hybrids  would  have 
made  their  appearance  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  intolerably  loose  behaviour  of  myriads 
of  bees — workers  and  makebelieves — as  well 
as  moths,  which  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night  the  season  through  busy 
themselves  in  flying  from  trumpet  to  turn- 
cap,  turncap  to  trumpet,  rifling  each  of  a 
sip  of  nectar,  and  at  every  fresh  visit  smother- 
ing themselves  anew  with  pollen. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  industrious 
mingling  of  pollen?  So  far  as  the  writer's  ex- 
perience is  concerned  it  is  nil,  if  one  except  a 
trifling  disinclination  on  the  part  of  L.  Parryi 
to  breed  true  from  seed. 

Beyond  the  Lilies  already  mentioned  there 
have  been  a  few  new  arrivals  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  while  of  known  species  that  had 
dropped  out  of  cultivation  and  have  turned  up 
again,  one,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Elwes  from 
Sikkim  and  reputed  to  be  L.  Wallichii,  is  the 
most  interesting.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
this  fine  species  will  prove  amenable  to  garden 
cultivation  in  average  seasons,  and  our  wet 
winters  will  probably  prove  its  undoing. 

L.  Biondii,  collected  by  Giraldi  in  Southern 
Shen-si  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  brought  into 
commerce  during  the  year  by  Mr.  Perry  and  is 
an  attractive  Lily  of  the  tigrinum  section. 
According  to  Baker,  it  is  synonymous  with  L. 
papilliferum  (Delavay),  reported  from  Yunnan  in 
1888,  and  if  so  the  employment  of  another  name 
can  only  cause  confusion.  Now  that  each  is  in 
cultivation    the  relationship  of  this  species  to  the 
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more  recently  discovered  L.  Thayerae  (Wilson) 
will,  no  doubt,  be  determined  'by  the  botanists. 

A  narrow-leaved  form  of  L.  Hansonii  has  been 
received  from  Japan,  and  is  of  especial  interest 
because  of  all  species  this  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  immutable  in  its  specific  character- 
istics ;  another  year  or  two  will  no  doubt  6how  us 
if  the  variation,  which  is  very  noticeable,  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  soil  or  climate,  or  is  per- 
manent. 

During  the  year  another  bulb  of  Forrest's,  No. 
692,  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Bees ;  seed 
of  Forrest's  Nos.  10,467,  10,545  and  10,659,  along 
with  a  bulb  reputed  to  be  that  of  L.  lankongense, 
has  come  from  Messrs.  Wallace,  as  well  as  seed- 
lings of  Forrest's  8,930  and  9,024 ;  while  seed  of 
L.  sulphureum  x  regale  has  been  kindly  sent 
both  by  Mr.  Dimsdale  and  M.  Denis  through 
Mr.  W.  R.  Dykes.  L.  Kesselringhii,  too,  a  local 
form  of  L.  monadelphum,  has  come  from  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens. 

Bulbs  reputed  to  be  of  that  elusive  species,  L. 
Lowii,  have  found  their  way  again  to  this  country 
from  Burma,  and  if  it  should  transpire  that  they 
are  really  what  they  are  supposed  to  be  it  is  to 
be  hoped  some  attempt  may  be  made  to  cultivate 
the  species  systematically  in  conditions  which 
will  preclude  the  bulbs  being  more  or  less 
drowned  in  winter  or  frost-bitten  in  May. 

No  great  amount  of  heat — if,  indeed,  any  at 
all — seems  likely  to  be  needed  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  a  number  of  Lilies  which  for  want 
of  a  better  word  one  may  term  half-hardy  ;  but 
a  roof  over  their  heads  in  winter  i6  surely,  above 
all  things,  necessary  if  one  is  to  succeed  with  L. 
Alexandrae,  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  carolini- 
anum,  Catesbaei,  Lowii  from  the  Shan  States, 
nepalense,  nilghirense,  philippinense,  the  Bur- 
mese sulphureum,  Wallichii,  as  well  as  such 
of  the  Korean  and  Formosan  species  as  we  know 
at  present,  nearly  all  the  forms  of  L.  longiflorum, 
and  possibly  the  true  Chinese  L.  Brownii.  A. 
Grove,  Kenlons,   Upper  Culham,  Berkshire. 


THE   MARKET   FRUIT   CAROEN. 


Comparatively  few  fruit-growers  would 
append  the  words  "  much  regretted  ''  to  a  notice 
of  the  departure  of  the  year  1914.  My  own 
division  of  the  country,  including  Kent,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  fortunate,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  almost  or  quite  exempt  from  the 
damage  to  fruit  done  by  the  late  spring  frosts. 
Prices,  however,  were  so  low  that  great  crops 
of  Plums  and  Apples  made  no  more  than  half 
their  quantities  realised  in  the  preceding  year, 
allowing  for  the  great  loss  caused  by  the  pheno- 
menal dropping  of  Apples  and  the  losses  from 
rotting  among  some  kept  till  late  in  December. 
For  a  war  year,  however,  some  of  us  have  not 
much  to  complain  of  in  general  results.  The 
year  ended  with  one  of  the  wettest  of  Decembers. 
Eighteen  out  of  the  first  twenty-one  days  were 
rainy  in  my  district,  the  fall  being  6.03  inches, 
and  more  fell  later.  It  was  as  much  in  the  south- 
east division  of  England  as  a  whole,  which  had 
more  rain  in  December  than  any  other  division  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Meteorological  Office.  The  records  show  an 
excess  of  4.12  inches  over  average  for  the  first 
three  weeks.  The  land  has  been  in  a  sodden 
condition  since  November  24,  and  quite  unfit  for 
planting  or  digging. 

In  the  whole  month  rain  fell  on  23  days,  the 
total  being  7.68  inches.  In  the  last  five  weeks 
of  the  year  10.36  inches  of  rain  fell,  as  compared 
with  9.68  inches  for  the  seven  months  ended  with 
October.  The  total  for  the  year  was  31.68 
inches,  as  compared  with  29.10,  the  annual  aver- 
age for  14  years. 

'Currant  Root  Louse. 
Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  pest, 
though  it  is   probably  often  the  cause  of   both 
Black  and  Red  Currants   failing  to  grow   well. 


Possibly  it  is  often  unnoticed  where  it  is  pre- 
valent, though  it  shows  on  the  roots  of  young 
bushes  when  dug  up  for  transplanting  in  their 
final  quarters,  the  appearance  being  similar  to 
that  of    the  woolly  aphis,    commonly  known  as 


ulmi,  which  causes  the  leaves  of  the  Elm  to  curl 
in  spring  and  summer. 

A  Selection  of  Apples. 
In  the  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on 


Fig.  4. — hybrid  lilium  (l.  pardalinum   x   l.  parryi) 

(See  p.  14.) 


FLOWERS       LIGHT    ORANGE. 


"American  blight."  Infested  roots  should  bi> 
dipped  in  a  strongish  solution  of  soft  soap.  I 
found  the  attack  in  two  damp  parts  of  a  nursery 
bed  last  autumn,  and  to  a  less  extent  recently. 
Mr.  Theobald,  in  his  Insect  Pests  of  Fruit, 
identifies  it  as  the  migrant  form  of  Schizoneura 


in  these  pages  upon  this  subject,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Molyneux  generally  so  far  as  market  grow- 
ing is  concerned,  and  with  Mr.  Weston  in  rela- 
tion to  private  orchards.  The  market  grower 
does  well  to  limit  his  varieties  of  Apples  to 
thoso   which    sell   well    End    flourish    in    his    dis- 
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trict,  trying  on  a  small  scale  any  new  varieties 
for  possible  planting  to  a  larger1  extent  in  the 
future.  As  a  rule,  varieties  particularly  liable  to 
•canker  or  scab  should  be  excluded.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  one  other  variety  liable  to  both 
diseases  may  be  excepted,  if  they  can  be  made 
to  grow  even  passably,  because  of  their  great 
value  in  the  market.  But  the  rule,  so  far  as  my 
experience  is  a  guide,  cuts  out  Stirling  Castle, 
Potts's  Seedling,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Wellington,  Irish  Peach,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, and  some  other  varieties  not  commonly  grown 
in  market  orchards,  as  well  as  others  which  I 
have  not  tried.  Lady  Sudeley  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded because  it  is  subject  to  scab  and  is  in  no 
way  desirable.  It  is  too  large  for  a  dessert 
Apple,  is  coarse  in  fibre,  and  sells  badly. 
Warner's  King  is  not  excluded  because,  al- 
though it  is  somewhat  subject  to  canker,  it 
makes  a  big  tree  and  bears  great  crops  of  large 
Apples  which  command  the  top  price  among 
mid-season  varieties.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is 
quite  a  failure  in  a  number  of  districts, 
probably  in  the  majority,  and  I  fail  to 
comprehend  how  Mr.  Molyneux  would  adapt 
the  soil  to  it  on  a  large  scale.  But  where  it 
flourishes  even  passably  it  is  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  market  grower  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  which  it  commands.  There  is  some 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  Allington 
Pippin  should  not  be  placed  on  the  black  list. 
Except  for  scab,  which  can  be  kept  under  in 
this  variety  by  spraying,  it  is  a  healthy  grower 
and  a  great  cropper,  while  it  keeps  quite  as  long 
as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin;  but  it  is  much  out  of 
favour  in  the  markets,  and  sells  badly  unless  kept 
till  other  dessert  Apples  are  scarce. 

Two  varieties  of  early  cooking  Apples  are 
enough,  in  my  opinion,  because  there  is  not  a 
great  demand  for  Apples  till  Plums  are  finished. 
By  very  general  consent  among  those  who  have 
grown  them  Early  Victoria  and  Grenadier  are 
the  best.  Lord  Grosvenor,  a  great  yielder, 
follows  well  as  what  may  be  termed  an  inter- 
mediate between  early  and  mid-season  varieties. 
Mid-season  cookers  go  into  markets  glutted  with 
windfalls,  and  almost  always  make  lower  prices 
than  either  early  or  late  varieties.  But  some 
of  them  are  such  heavy  croppers  that  they  bring 
in  good  returns,  even  at  low  prices.  Among 
the  best  are  Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Royal 
Jubilee,  and  Queen,  while  Norfolk  Beauty,  a 
comparatively  new  variety  of  great  size,  comes 
in  well  as  a  somewhat  late  mid-season  Apple. 
With  proper  accommodation  for  storing,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  advantageous  to  devote  most  of  tne 
space  allotted  to  cookers  which  are  long  keepers. 
If  I  had  to  plant  afresh  I  would  put  Bramley's 
Seedling  on  one-fourth  of  my  total  fruit  acreage, 
with  Newton  Wonder  in  every  fourth  row  in  the 
same  orchard  in  one  case,  probably  Annie  Eliza- 
beth or  some  other  long  keeper  in  another,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  in  a  third  orchard  among 
Bramley's.  Two  of  the  four  varieties  named  I 
grow  somewhat  extensively,  namely,  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  but  there 
are  not  half  so  many  trees  of  Bramley's  as  I 
should  like,  and  nearly  all  the  top-grafting  of 
unsatisfactory  varieties  is  to  be  done  with 
Bramley's. 

Turning  to  dessert  Apples,  Beauty  of  Bath 
is  my  favourite  early  variety,  though  many 
growers  say  that  it  is  not  a  success  with  them. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  only  other  early  dessert 
variety  which  has  given  me  satisfaction.  Lang- 
ley  Pippin  I  have  not  tried.  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Charles  Ross  and  James  Grieve  would 
be,  as  they  are,  my  chief  mid-season  dessert 
varieties,  with  Rival  probably  added  on  a  smaller 
scale.  For  more  or  less  late  keepers  Cox's 
Orange  and  Blenheim  Pippins  would  be  the  prin- 
cipal sorts,  with  Lord  Hindlip  and  Sturmer 
Pippin  on  a  smaller  area.  By  the  way,  I  have 
not  found  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  so  good  a  keeper 
as  Mr.   Molyneux  represents  it  to  be  when  he 


says  he  has  seen  good  specimens  in  April.  In 
one  season  I  kept  a  good  lot  till  January,  but 
in  most  years  there  is  too  much  loss  in  trying 
to  keep  it  over  Christmas. 

The  list  is  not  a  long  one ;  but  it  covers 
enough  varieties  for  a  market  grower.  In  a 
private  orchard  of  considerable  size,  as  in  my_ 
own,  a  much  greater  number  of  varieties  may 
be  grown.  To  the  lover  of  fruit  culture  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  trying  numerous  varieties,  and, 
so  far  as  dessert  fruit  in  particular  is  concerned, 
several  varieties  not  to  be  generally  recommended 
for  market  orchards  may  well  be  grown  for  home 
use.  These  include  D'Arcy  Spice  Pippin,  which 
I  rank  next  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  for  flavour 
and  texture  ;  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  a  big 
and  ugly  but  deliriously  spicy  Apple  ;  Ribston, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Mannington's  Pearmain  and 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  any  new  variety  that 
comes  out  and  seems  to  be  worth  trying. 

Other  growers  would  vary  the  lists  of  cooking 
and  dessert  Apples  in  accordance  with  their  ex- 
perience, or  extend  them  in  order  to  include 
varieties  which  I  have  never  grown.  The  lists 
most  suitable  for  one  district  are  not  necessarily 
completely  so  for  another ;  but  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  no  grower  would  exclude  Bramley's 
and  a  few   other  varieties  recommended  above. 

Price   Quotations   for   Fruit. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  market 
growers  if  they  could  get  trustworthy  market 
quotations  for  fruit.  No  two  sources  of  informa- 
tion agree  in  the  prices  they  give.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  following  comparison  of  quotations 
for  Apples  for  the  third  week  of  December  is 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  two  fruit-trade  papers,  indicated  as 
No.  1  and  No.  2  :— 

No.  1.      No.  2.       B.  of  A. 
s.      s.   s.     s.  d.  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Blenheim    per  bushel    5  to  7    5  to  6   0    5   0  to  5    6 

Bramley's   per  bushel    4  to  6    4  to  4   6    4    0to4    6 

Wellington    per    bushel 4  to  6    4  to  46    46  to  50 

Cox's  Orange  per  half-sieve    5  to  8    5  to  6    0    4    0  to  6    0 

Possibly  each  reporter  gets  Apple  prices  from 
only  a  single  salesman,  but  not  the  same  one  as 
either  of  the  other  two  consults.  No  fair  reports 
can  be  obtained  without  consulting  several  firms. 
A  Market  Grower. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Home-grown  Pit- wood.— The  United 
Kingdom  consumes  annually  about  4,500,000  tons 
of  pit-wood,  of  which  quantity  about  half  comes 
in  normal  times  from  the  Baltic.  Of  the  re- 
mainder about  800,000  tons  are  supplied  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland.  The  declaration 
of  pit-wood  as  contraband  by  Germany  and  the 
importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  an 
adequate  supply  has  led  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture to  undertake  an  inquiry  into  the  resources 
of  this  country  in  timber  suitable  for  pit-wood. 
The  inquiry  has  been  completed  with  commend- 
able promptitude,  and  the  results  issued  in  a 
Report  by  the  Board  on  "  Supplies  of  Home- 
grown Pit-wood."  In  case  of  emergency,  it 
appears  from  the  Report  that  by  using  not  only 
the  normally  felled  wood  (Pine,  Larch,  Spruce 
and  hard  woods)  but  also  extraordinary  fellings 
(i.e.,  anticipating  3-5  year  fellings)  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland  could  supply  enough  pit- 
wood  to  keep  the  mines  going  for  a  year.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  of  high  freight — many  of  the 
woods  being  far  from  the  pits — emergency  rates 
have  been  framed  by  the  railways.  Labour,  how- 
ever, would  certainly  present  a  difficulty,  and, 
although  not  referred  to  in  the  Report,  transport 
by  rail  would  undoubtedly  present  another.  It 
il  curious  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the  Report 
to  the  possibility  of  using  canal  transport. 
Everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  congestion  on 
the  railways,  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  that 
anything  has  yet  been  done  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  this  state  of  affairs  to  re- 
habilitate our  inland   waterways. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Windsor. 

Lettuces  in  Cold  Frames.— Admit  air  to 
Lettuces  in  frames,  raising  the  lights  at  the  top 
and  bottom ;  but  as  damp  is  the  greatest  danger 
to  this  crop  in  winter  the  plants  must  be  pro- 
tected from  rains,  and  all  decaying  foliage  re- 
moved. Stir  the  soil  occasionally,  and  keep  it 
free  from  weeds.  Young  Lettuce's  in  frames  in- 
tended for  planting  in  the  open  at  the  end  of 
March  should  be  grown  quite  cool  and  hardy, 
removing  the  lights  entirely  both  by  night  and 
day  in  mild  weather. 

Cauliflowers.— Plants  growing  in  pits  and 
intended  for  planting  out  in  the  beginning  of 
April  should  be  grown  as  cool  as  possible  during 
the  winter.  Nothing  beyond  protection  from 
frost  is  necessary.  As  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  plants  which  have  been  wintered 
in  pots,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  potting  a 
sufficient  number  into  4-inch  pots.  The  soil  for 
potting  should  consist  of  sandy  loam  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  decayed  horse  droppings. 
A  sowing  of  Dean's  Early  Snowball,  Great  Dane 
and  Magnum  Bonum  should  be  made  now  to 
furnish  plants  for  a  succession  to  those  wintered 
in  frame*. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  intended  for  cropping 
during  the  next  three  months  should  be  grown 
in  a  temperature  of  70°,  but  when  severe  frosts 
occur  65°  will  be  suitable,  for  the  use  of  much 
fire-heat  in  winter  will  almost  certainly  result 
in  red  spider  attacking  the  plants,  a  pest  that 
will  soon  render  the  plants  incapable  of  fruit- 
ing. Syringe  the  foliage  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and 
damp  "the  walls  and  floor  frequently.  Keep 
the  plants  thinned  and  stopped  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  and  prevent  overcropping  by  re- 
moving deformed  and  surplus  fruits,  leaving 
only  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supply.  If  not 
already  done,  make  another  sowing,  placing  the 
seeds  singly  in  small,  clean  pots  filled  with  loam 
and  leaf-mould.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with 
some  of  the  finer  soil  and  place  the  pots  on  a 
brisk  hot-bed  within  18  inches  of  the  roof-glass, 
which  must  be  perfectly  clean.  When  the 
young  plants  are  well  through  the  soil,  fasten 
them  to  small  sticks  as  a  protection  from 
damage  by  the  syringe.  Pot  the  plants  up  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and  plunge  them 
in  bottom  heat. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Fruit  Borders.— Great  care  is  necessary  in 
the  composition  and  formation  of  fruit-tree 
borders.  The  soil  should  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  adhesiveness,  but  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  excess  of  moisture  from  passing  away 
readily  and  warmth  from  the  atmosphere 
entering.  In  soils  possessing  a  certain  degree 
of  tenacity  and  friability,  the  fibrous  roots  of 
fruit  trees  increase  abundantly  and  spread 
rapidly.  Such  soils  are  also  suitable  alike  for 
either  hot  and  dry  or  cold  and  wet  climates. 
They  will  not  crack  in  hot  summers  and  yet  be 
sufficiently  porous  not  to  retain  an  excess  of 
moisture.  The  nature  of  the  under-stratum  is 
slso  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  a  close, 
heavy  subsoil  in  cold,  wet  situations  would 
result  in  stagnant  water  about  the  roots,  which 
would  be  almost  certain  to  produce  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  tree.  On  the  contrary,  in  hot, 
dry  situations  water  must  not  drain  away  too 
rapidly  or  the  trees  would  not  receive  a  suit- 
able supply  of  nourishment.  If  the  subsoil  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  clay,  mix  coarse  sand 
or  road  drift  with  it,  and  work  it  thoroughly 
before  planting.  The  addition  of  some 
of  the  lighter  kinds  of  manure,  such  as 
vegetable      refuse,       wood-ash       and      decayed 
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seaweed,  is  desirable.  If  the  ground 
be  too  light  in  texture  it  may  be  improved 
by  adding  soil  of  a  stronger  nature, 
such  as  the  lighter  kind  of  clay ;  also  a  goodly 
proportion  of  well-decayed  cow  manure.  It  is 
always  better  to  have  the  soil  too  light  rather 
than  too  heavy.  A  very  adhesive  land  cannot 
well  be  lightened  after  the  trees  are  planted 
without  damaging  the  roots,  whereas  light  soil 
■can  be  top-dressed  with  manures  and  watered 
with  liquid  manure.  Apples  and  Pears  grow 
best  in  strong  loams.  The  Pear  will  succeed 
in  a  lighter  soil  than  the  Apple,  and  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  in  one  lighter 
still,  whilst  Plums,  Prunes  and  Damsons  suc- 
ceed in  either.  In  forming  a  fruit-tree  border 
where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  heavy,  wet  nature,  let 
the  under-stratum  slope  from  the  wall  to  the 
front  of  the  border,  allowing  a  fall  not  less  than 
1  inch  in  12.  Provide  a  drain  at  the  front  of 
the  border  to  carry  off  the  surplus  moisture. 
Place  a  layer  3  or  4  inches  deep  of  moderate- 
sized,  clean  gravel  or  brick-bats  broken  small  at. 
the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  over  this  spread 
about  an  inch  of  fine  gravel,  or,  better  still,  in- 
verted turves.  Let  the  whole  of  the  drainage 
material  be  well  rolled  or  beaten  firm.  Where 
the  subsoil  is  rocky  or  shaly,  drainage  may  be 
dispensed  with.  . 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.    W.   Briscoe,   Gardener  to   W.   R.   LysagHT,    Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobium.— Whilst,  as  a  general  rule, 
Dendrobiums  bloom  in  March  and  April,  the 
season  may  be  extended  by  having  a  few  of  the 
plants  in  flower  before  that  date.  To  achieve 
.this  a  careful  selection  is  necessary,  both  in 
regard  to  variety  and  the  condition  of  the 
plants.  Only  well-rooted  and  thoroughly 
ripened  specimens,  with  the  most  advanced 
flower-buds,  should  be  chosen,  and,  for  prefer- 
ence, hybrids  of  either  D.  nobile  or  D.  aureum. 
For  example,  D.  Ainsworthii  and  its  several 
varieties,  D.  Curtisii  and  D.  Cassiope  are 
amenable  to  slight  forcing.  Having  selected 
the  plants,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  that  in  which  they  were  rested,  finally 
transferring  them  to  the  stove  or  warm  division. 
For  some  time  but  little  water  will  be  needed 
at  the  roots,  the  object  being  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  and  rigid  condition.  By 
observing  these  details  flowers  may  be  produced 
instead  of  growth,  for  generous  treatment  at 
the  roots  often  brings  about  this  result.  Unless 
early  flowers  are  especially  desired,  the  forcing 
should  not  be  hurried,  but  just  sufficient  to 
develop  the  plants  gradually,  as  then  the  blooms 
will  not  only  be  larger,  but  of  better  colour,  ot 
greater  substance  and  finer  in  every  respect. 
The  general  stock  of  Dendrobiums  should  be 
examined  occasionally  to  see  if  any  of  the  plants 
need  water,  and  as  they  begin  to  swell  at  the 
nodes  a  rather  more  liberal  supply  of  water 
"may  be  applied.  Moderation  both  in  regard  to 
watering  and  temperature  should  be  the  rule  for 
the  present.  Plants  of  D.  Phalaenopsis  and  D. 
formosum  giganteum,  resting  in  a  temperature 
of  55°,  only  need  watering  at  rare  intervals  until 
growth  commences.  D.  Dearei  is  practically  a 
perpetual  grower,  and  requires  warm  treatment 
throughout  the  year.  Frequent  repotting  of  this 
species  is  not  recommended,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  soil  must  be  kept  in  a  congenial  state 
or  the  roots  will  soon  decay.  A  top-dressing  of 
the  usual  mixture  when  root  action  is  evident 
will  suffice  for  several  years,  provided  watering 
js  done  carefully.  At  no  time  must  the  plants 
become  really  dry  at  the  base.  Botanical  species 
of  Dendrobium  form  a  feature  in  some  establish- 
ments, and,  being  for  the  most  part  small  in 
statm-e,  are  cultivated  in  a  corner  by  themselves 
or  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters.  There  is 
nothing  difficult  in  regard  to  their  cultivation, 
hut  a  little  extra  care  is  needed  with  the  water- 
pot  or  some  of  the  plants  may  perish  from 
drought.  As  the  plants  commence  to  grow  the 
work  of  repotting  or  top-dressing  may  be  under- 
taken. 

Seedling  DENDROBIUMS.-The  majority  of 
seedlings  which  have  not  attained  to  a  flowering 
size  will  soon  begin  to  show   signs  of  growing 


afresh.  When  they  have  formed  roots  at  the 
base  of  the  new  shoots  repot  them  in  separate 
receptacles.  Small  pans  are  the  most  suitable 
receptacles,  as  wire  handles  may  be  attached 
to  them.  This  serves  a  double  purpose  : — (1)  To 
suspend  the  plants  from  the  roof,  and  (2)  to 
form  a  support  for  the  young  growth  and  older 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  rooting  medium  should  con- 
sist of  fibrous  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre  and 
Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of.  silver  sand.  Both  the  fibre  and 
Sphagnum-moss  should  be  divided  into 
moderately  small  portions,  and  each  pan  should 
be  filled  one-third  its  depth  with  material  for 
drainage. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.    Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  NunburnhOLME, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Propagating  House.— The  propagating 
house  should  be  cleansed  thoroughly  and  got  in 
readiness  for  the  coming  season.  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  place  leggy,  useless  plants  of  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Aralias  and  others  in  the  propagating 
house,  with  a  view  to  striking  suitable  shoots  by 
ringing,  which  is  best  done  early  in  the  year, 
before  the  sun  becomes  too  powerful.  This 
method  of  propagation  may  be  done  by  notching 
the  stem  and  binding  moss  and  sand  tightly 
about  the  cut  part.  Many  other  plants  need  to 
be  propagated  at  this  season  for  furnishing 
early  batches  of  plants  to  flower  indoors. 

Amaryllis.—  Bulbs  that  were  ripened  early 
and  subsequently  carefully  treated  will  now 
respond  readily  to  gentle  forcing,  and 
batches  can  be  flowered  in  succession  during 
the  next  six  months.  Select  the  soundest 
and  best-developed  bulbs,  clean  them,  and 
give  the  soil  two  good  soakings  of  water. 
Afterwards  remove  the  surface  soil  and 
replace  with  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
dried  cow  manure,  a  little  fine  charcoal,  lime- 
rubble  and  bone-meal.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
light  pit  in  a  hot-bed  composed  of  leaves,  which 
will  afford  a  steady  bottom  heat.  Water  the 
bulbs  carefully  until  top-growth  is  well  ad- 
vanced, when  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure  may  be  afforded  them. 

Stove  Plants.— The  plants  in  the  stove 
house  require  great  care  at  this  season  in  sucn 
details  of  culture  as  watering  and  temperatures. 
Do  not  unduly  excite  the  plants  by  high  tem- 
peratures during  cold  weather,  nor  resort  to  the 
other  extreme,  as  both  errors  would  result  in 
loss  of  foliage.  The  temperatures  and  the 
degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  weather  conditions ;  the 
plants  will  keep  in  a  healthy  condition  if  grown 
in  60°  to  65°  by  night,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  and 
these  temperatures  will  suffice  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  yet. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By   A.   J.   COBB,   Gardener  to   KEGINAin   Cory,    Esq., 
Duflryn,   South   Wales. 

Summer  Bedding.— The  wise  gardener  ar- 
ranges his  plans  long  in  advance,  and  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  consider  the  arrangements  for  next 
season's  bedding.  However  satisfactory  any 
system  of  flower  bedding  is  in  one  season,  it 
cannot  well  be  repeated  the  next,  for  originality 
and  variety  are  looked  for  in  the  garden.  The 
long  winter  evenings  afford  good  opportunities 
for  putting  plans  to  paper,  if  only  roughly. 
The  scheme  should  be  well  thought  out, 
employers'  tastes  studied,  and  no  efforts  spared 
to  make  the  pleasure  garden  a  success, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  flower-beds 
are  generally  the  most  conspicuous  features  in 
the  garden  and  generally  in  close  proximity  to 
the  residence.  Fashions  in  flower  bedding  may 
fluctuate,  but  the  most  successful  arrangement 
will  be  that  which  is  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  surroundings.  Mixed  beds  of  herbaceous 
plants  and  fleeting  annuals,  beautiful  though 
they  be,  are  not  in  keeping  with  many  places, 
and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  should  be  grown 
in  a  separate  place,  and  not  in  that  set  apart 
for    the    bedding    scheme.      Plants    should    be 


selected  which  may  be  depended  upon  to 
bloom  throughout  the  season.  The  principal 
kinds  are  Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
b  uchsias  Heliotropes,  Lantanas,  Dahlias,  Calceo- 
larias, Marguerites,  Begonias,  Salvias  Ver- 
benas, Violas,  Ageratum,  and  Lobelias.  Of 
toliage  plants,  Dracaena  indivisa,  Cineraria 
mantima,  Abutilons,  Gnaphalium  microphyllum 
Leucophyton  Brownii,  Iresine  and  PyrethTum 
are  all  suitable.  In  arranging  the  colour 
scheme  for  a  parterre  or  geometrical  de- 
sign it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
one  bed  should  stand  out  from  its  neighbour, 
but  each  should  have  a  bearing  on  the  whole 
and  present  a  balanced  effect.  Large  numbers 
of  colours  should  be  avoided,  aiming  at  a  bright 
but  not  gaudy  effect.  Grey  foliage  plants  such 
■as  CineTana  maritima  and  Gnaphalium  will 
soften  the  most  garish  colours.  Plants  with 
white  flowers  should  be  used  sparingly, 
but  are  useful  for  forming  contrasts.  Scarlet 
and  pink  colours  should  not  be  used  to- 
gether, neither  should  magenta  and  scarlet.  A 
few  harmonising  colours  are  red,  orange  and 
yellow  ;  pale  blue,  scarlet  and  lemon  ;  pale  blue, 
flesh  or  pink  ;  rosy-pink  and  crimson  :  mauve  and 
pale  yellow ;  crimson  and  strong  yellow. 
Generally  speaking,  a  ground  of  one  or  two  sub- 
jects, with  a  few  taller  flowering  and  foliage 
plants   interspersed,   will  be    found  pleasing. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoun,  South   Queensferry,  N.B. 

Melons.— If  ripe  Melons  are  required  early 
in  May  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  in  small 
pots  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  brisk  heat  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear they  should  be  grown  as  close  to  the  roof- 
glass  as  is  consistent  with  their  safety.  Al- 
though most  gardeners  have  their  own  particular 
varieties,  the  smaller  fruiting  varieties,  such  as 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  are  to  be  recommended  for 
early   fruiting. 

Propagating  Vines.— The  raising  of  vines 
from  "  eyes  "  is  much  more  practised  in  private 
gardens  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  and 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  stock  of  young 
vines  for  planting.  Insert  the  eyes  now,  select- 
ing them  from  well-ripened  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth ;  on  no  account  select  the  buds 
from  flattened  growths  which  are  usually  imma- 
ture. The  eyes  should  be  struck  in  small  pots 
filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  rich  loam 
and  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-mould  and  surfaced 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  silver-sand.  If  it  is 
intended  to  plant  the  young  vines  this  spring 
press  the  eyes  into  turves  6  inches  square,  packed 
into  ordinary  cutting  boxes.  In  either  case  the 
eyes  should  be  plunged  into  a  bed  where  a  gentle 
bottom  heat  can  be  maintained.  Keep  the  soil 
in  a  fairly  moist  condition",  but  not  sodden. 

Early  Figs.—  Pot  trees  which  were  started 
in  November  are  growing  freely  and  require  in- 
creased quantities  of  water  at  the  roots.  Main- 
tain a  buoyant  atmosphere,  and  syringe  the  trees 
twice  daily  when  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
the  operation,  as  early  Figs  are  subject  to  at- 
tacks from  red  spider.  It  is  advisable  to  place 
fermenting  material  around  the  pots,  and  later 
add  to  or  remove  some  of  the  manure  according 
to  the  temperature.  As  growth  increases  water 
the  roots  occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  flower- 
buds  are  opening  on  the  earliest  trees,  and  the 
house  should  be  immediately  fumigated  to  ward 
off  attacks  of  green  and  black  aphis,  for  if  this 
work,  is  deferred  until  the  fruits  are  set  very 
often  the  insects  obtain  a  footing  and  cripple 
the  trees  at  the  start.  As  the  flowers  open  keep 
the  house  rather  drier,  and  maintain  a  minimum 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  by  night.  Admit  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  but  only  open  the 
front  ventilators  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Complete  the  training  nnd 
tying  of  the  shoots  of  trees  of  later  varieties 
by.  the  end  of  the  month,  as  with  increased  sun- 
heat  the  buds  will  become  prominent  and  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  injuring  them  if  the  work 
is  delaved. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  -  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial,  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
EDITORS.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed-  

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12— 

B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet.     Lecture  on   "  Chry- 
santhemums," by  Mr.  W.  R.   Phillips. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY  14— 

Nat.   Dahlia   Soc.   Conference    at  Carr's    Restaurant, 
Strand,  at  7  p.m. 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the   last    Fifty 
Years   at   Greenwich,   38.0. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,  January  6  (6  p.m.)  :  47°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,   41,   Wellington   Street. 
Covent    Garden,     London  :     Thursday,    January    7 
(10    a.m.);    Bar.    29.7;    Temp.    48°.        Weather- 
Raining. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY.  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants.  Bulbs,   and  Liliums,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  67  and  68,   Cheapside,  EC.,  at  12. 
MONDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,     Shrubs,     Perennials     and     Bulbs,     at 

Stevens'    Rooms,     38,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden, 

at   12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,   Roses,   Azaleas,  etc.,  by  Protheroe  and 

Morris,  at  1. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,   by   Protheroe  and  Morris,   at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Roses  and  Shrubs,  at  1.30.     Established  Orchids 

at  12.45,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


Spray  injury,  or  scorch- 
Bordeaux  Mix-  ing,  which  often  follows 
tusrcorch,nlaf     from      spraying      with 

Bordeaux  mixture,  has 
formed  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
Messrs.  Barker  and  Giningham  (Ann.  Re- 
port, 1913,  Research  Station,  Long  Ash- 
ton).  They  find  that  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  injury  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  spray 
fluid  on  damaged  leaves  ;  for  when  a  simi- 
lar strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
sprayed  on  Apples  the  leaves  of  which 
have  been  protected  from  injury  no  dam- 
age results.  The  authors  also  note  that 
the  damage  is  greater  when  a  "  no  excess 
of  lime "  mixture  is  used ;  the  explana- 
tion, doubtless,  being  that  such  a  mixture 
liberates  a  larger  amount  of  soluble 
copper,  and  hence  exercises  a  more  potent 
effect  on  leaf-tissues  exposed  by  punctures 
and  other  wounds.  That  damage  is  due  to 
penetration  of  the  copper  Messrs.  Barker 
and  Giningham  demonstrate  very  conclu- 
sively by  exposing  to  the  attack  of  aphides 
trees  with  undamaged  leaves  which  had 
given  no  sign  of  scorching  when  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  After  the  aphis 
attack  had  developed  spraying  was  found 
to  produce  very  bad  scorching.  They 
conclude  that  damage  of  the  cuticle  by 
insects,  fungi  or  wind  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  injury  which  often  follows  from 
spraying  with  Bordeaux.  In  confirma- 
tion they  point  to  their  observations  that 
whereas  the  damaged  leaves  of  trees 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be 
shown  bv  analysis  to  contain  copper,  un- 
damaged leaves  contain  none.  They  show 
in  another  contribution  that  Apple  foliage 


is  very  liable  to  windscorch,  due  to 
mechanical  injury  produced  by  one  leaf 
rubbing  against  another. 

We  hope  that  Messrs.  Barker  and 
Giningham  will  pursue  these  investiga- 
tions, extending  them  to  those  varieties  of 
Apple,  such  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  scorching  by 
Bordeaux  mixture.  It  may  well  be  that 
they  are  right,  and  that  the  greater  dam- 
age in  these  varieties  is  due  to  their  more 
delicate,  and  hence  more  easily  damaged, 
leaves.  The  chemical  nature  and  mode 
of  action  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  also  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Barker  and  Giningham. 
They  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering's 
well-known  investigations  into  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  "  effective  in- 
gredient "  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Accord- 
ing to  these  researches  the  ordinary  mix- 
ture contains  basic  sulphates  of  copper 
with  large  excess  of  lime,  whereas  Woburn 
Bordeaux  paste  is  free  from  excess  of  lime. 
Mr.  Pickering,  following  Millardet  and 
Gayon,  attributes  the  fungicidal  action  to 
a  gradual  liberation  of  copper  in  soluble 
form,  and  holds  that  the  carbon-dioxide  of 
the  atmosphere  is  the  agent  which  liberates 
the  soluble  copper.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Mr.  Pickering,  who  holds 
that  Woburn  paste  is  superior  to  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture,  attributes  that  supe- 
riority to  the  fact  that  the  paste  liberates 
more  free  soluble  copper  ;  for  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  Bordeaux  mixture  such  copper 
as  is  liberated  is  recombined  with  the  ex- 
cess of  lime,  and  so  put  out  of  action. 

Not  all  mycologieal  chemists,  however, 
are  agreed  that  the  fungicidal  action  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  be  explained  on 
the  purely  chemical  ground  of  liberation 
of  soluble  copper  by  carbon-dioxide.  Some 
maintain  that  foliage  exercises  a  solvent 
action  on  the  sprayed  deposit  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  suggest  that  the  fungi  them- 
selves dissolve  and  absorb  sufficient  of  the 
copper  to  effect  their  own  destruction. 

Experiments  carried  out  at  Long  Ash- 
ton  do  not  support  the  view  that 
in  nature  carbon-dioxide  is  the  solvent 
which  releases  the  fungicidal  soluble 
copper.  Other  of  these  experiments  serve 
to  show  that  uninjured  leaves  do  not  exert 
a  solvent  action  on  the  copper  in  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  though  injured  foliage  un- 
doubtedly exercises  such  an  action.  There 
remains,  therefore,  the  posibility  of  a 
direct  solvent  action  by  the  fungus,  mak- 
ing the  latter  its  own  executioner.  Ex- 
periments with  the  spores  of  various  fungi 
— species  of  Nectria.  Puccinia  and  Sclero- 
tinia — lead  the  authors  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  fungi,  provided  that  they  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  act  on 
the  insoluble  copper  compounds  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  liberate  and  absorb  soluble 
copper  produced  by  their  action  and  thus 
poison  themselves.  The  fact  that  poison- 
ing occurs  only  when  the  fungus  spores 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  copper 
sulphate  is  of  practical  importance,  for  it 
shows  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  sprav 
fluid  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  leaf- 
surface.  If  a  spore  is  not  in  contact  with 
a  particle  of  copper  it.  germinates  and  mav 
infect  the  plant.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 


contact  is  established,  the  spore  is -killed — 
in  fact  commits  suicide. 

An  elegant  experiment  devised  by  the 
authors  illustrates  the  fact  that  direct 
contact  between  the  living  cell  and  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  cell.  Bordeaux  paste  was 
smeared  in  patches  on  flannel.  Mustard 
seed  was  spread  indiscriminately  on  the 
moistened  flannel.  Where  the  roots  came 
into  actual  contact  with  the  paste  death  en- 
sued ;  where  they  did  not  the  seedlings 
grew  into  healthy  plants. 

Finally,  Messrs.  Barker  and  Giningham 
show  that  the  undamaged  cuticle  of  leaves 
of  various  plants  is  impermeable  to  copper 
sulphate,  and  hence  that  fungicidal  action 
is  not  due  to  penetration  and  selective 
destruction  by  the  copper.  It  is  curious 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  possibility 
of  entrance  of  copper  through  the  stomata. 
Such  an  entrance  would  seem  by  no  means 
unlikely,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  damage  to  the  internal  tissues ;  par- 
ticularly at  night  when  the  intercellular 
spaces,  shut  off  from  the  air  by  the  closed 
stomata,  are  charged  with  carbon-dioxide. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  new  race  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias  of  the  type  illustrated 
in  our  Coloured  Plate  has  proved  invaluable 
for  the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories in  winter,  and  the  plants  promise  to  be 
even  greater  favourites  in  gardens  than  those 
of  the  Grloire  de  Lorraine  type.  For  one  thing 
they  afford  greater  variety  in  colour  and  habit, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  larger  and  generally  of 
nobler  appearance.  The  colours  range  through 
almost  all  shades  of  pink,  rose,  red,  salmon, 
crimson,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet.  Scarlet 
Beauty  has  double  and  semi-double  flowers  in 
lax  trusses — which  show  to  advantage  against 
the  beautiful  green  foliage — a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, and  is  very  free  flowering.  The  variety 
received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1912,  when  it  was  exhibited  with  several 
other  novelties  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Clibrans, 
of  Altrincham. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.— The  voting  paper  for  the  election 
on  the  21st  inst.,  at  "Simpson's,"  Strand,  con- 
tains a  list  of  62  applicants  for  the  benefit,  but 
the  committee  can  only  recommend  the  election 
of  fifteen  fresh  annuitants.  The  election  will  be 
preceded  by  the  annual  meeting  at  2.45  p.m.,  at 
which  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  will  preside.  The 
poll  will  be  taken  at  3  p.m.  and  c'ose  at  4  p.m. 
During  the  past  year  the  widows  of  five  pen- 
sioners have  been  placed  on  the  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules. 

War  Items.  — In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to 
the  reappearance  of  several  French  horticultural 
publications  that  had  been  suspended  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  We  are  now  pleased  to 
record  that  the  monthly  Journal  of  the  National 
Horticultural  of  France  has  again  put  in  its 
welcome  appearance.  The  present  number, 
dated  July-December,  1914,  contains  a  brief 
reference  to  the  temporary  suspension  of  the 
society's  labours,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  paragraphs  : — As  soon  as  mobilisation 
was  ordered  the  work  of  the  society  was  inter- 
fered with  owing  to  so  many  of  its  members  being 
called  to  the  front.  M.  Viger,  the  president, 
called  a  meeting  on  August  8  of  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  still  remained  in  Paris.  M.  Nom- 
blot,  the  secretary,  M.  Le  Clerc,  the  assistant 
secretary,  M.  Bonte,  the  society's  business  man- 
ager, and  many  of  the  members  having  gone  to 
the   front,   it  was   found  impossible  to  continue 
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the  regular  working  of  the  society.  It  was  there- 
upon decided  that  the  usual  meetings  and  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  should  be  suspended 
until  further  order.  The  hall  of  the  society  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
On  December  10  it  was  decided  that  the 
society  might  within  certain  limits  recommence 
its  operations,  and  certain  resolutions  were 
passed.  Among  them  were  the  following  : — The 
election  of  officers  and  members  of  the  various 
committees  which  usually  take  place  the  last 
meeting  in  December  and  in  January  will  not 
take  place,  but  will  be  prorogued  for  a  year ; 
the  general  meetings  of  the  society  and  of  the 
committees  will  be  held  for  the  time  being  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  each  month.  The  Council 
voted  unanimously  that  all  ordinary  and  corre- 
sponding members  of  German  and  Austrian 
nationality,  together  with  affiliated  societies  of 
those  nationalities,  be  struck  off  the  list. 
This  will  mean  a  loss  of  sixteen  German 
subscribing  or  corresponding  members  and 
five  Austrians,  including  eminent  horticul- 
turists of  international  repute  ;  also  the  sever- 
ance of  the  society's  connection  with  ten  German 
and  one  Austrian  affiliated  horticultural  societies. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  is  to  be  appointed  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  losses  suffered 
by  the  nuTsery  trade  owing  to  the  state  of  war. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  14, 
when  exhibits  are  invited.  The  contents 
of  the  number  included  reports  of  the 
fortnightly  meetings  held  in  July,  list  of 
new  members,  and  various  reports  relating  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Show  in  May,  and  the  shows  of 
the  National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  in 
Paris  and  in  May  last,  the  Rose  Conference  at 
Biarritz,  etc.  A  roll  of  honour  has  been  instituted 
in  which  the  names  of  members  who  have  been 
wounded,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners  during  the 
war,  are  to  be  included.  Eight  names  under  the 
three  headings  are  given  in  the  first  instalment. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Albert  Maumene, 

editor-in-chief  of  our  Parisian  contemporary, 
La  Vis  a  la  Campagne,  is  reported  as  having 
been  wounded.  For  some  years  M.  Maumene 
was  sub-editor  of  Le  Jardin. 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Ramsay,  a  member  of  the 

firm  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Ramsay  and  Son,  Balls 
Bridge  Nurseries.  Dublin,  volunteered  for  service 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  has  been  gazetted 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment. 
He  left  Dublin  on  Christmas  Eve  to  join  the 
2nd  Battalion  of  his  regiment  at  the  front  and 
was  last  heard  of  at  Rouen. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— A  conference 
on  Dahlias  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society  at  Carr's  Restaur- 
ant, 264,  Strand,  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  7  p.m. 
The  president,  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  will  pre- 
side. The  following  papers  will  be  read  : — (1) 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,"  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Stred- 
wick;  (2)  "The  Culture  of  the  Collerette 
Dahlia,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson.  —  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  we  record  the  loss  sustained 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  of  Woburn  Place 
Gardens,  Addlestone,  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Stevenson  was  ill  only  foT  a  very  short 
period,  and  died  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Day.  Mr.  Stevenson's  numerous  friends  will 
deeply  sympathise  with  him  in  his  bereavement, 
and  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  his  own  health 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  has  four  young 
children. 

Canadian  Agriculture. —The  annual  re- 
port (1913)  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Shutt,  the 
Dominion  Chemist,  contains  two  articles  of 
special  interest  :  one  on  the  effects  of  climate 
on  the  composition  of  the  Wheat  grain,  and  the 
other  on  the  differences  between  certain  varieties 


of  roots  (Mangels,  Turnips  and  Carrots)  with 
respect  to  amounts  of  sugar  and  mineral  matters. 
Mr.  Shutt  shows  that  hardness  of,  and  amount 
of  gluten  in,  one  and  the  same  variety  of  Wheat 
fluctuate  according  to  the  climatic  conditions 
which  obtain  during  the  ripening  period,  and 
attributes  the  high  quality  of  Canadian  Wheat 
to  the  dry  soil  and  high  temperature  which  ob- 
tain in  the  Dominion  during  the  late  summer 
months.  He  finds  also  from  analyses  that  con- 
siderable differences  as  to  amount  of  sugar 
and  mineral  substances  obtain  between  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Mangel.  The  sugar  Mangels 
Mammoth  Long  Red  and  Giant  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate stand  highest  in  these  respeots.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  Turnips,  which,  how- 
ever, contain  less  sugar  and  mineral  matter  than 
are  contained  in  Mangels.  Inasmuch  as  sugar 
and  mineral  contents  are  a  good  index  of  feed- 
ing value,  it  follows  that  those  engaged  in  raising 
new  strains  of  "roots"  should  endeavour  to 
combine  heaviness  of  crop  with  high  sugar  and 
mineral  content.  That  this  has  been  done  with 
marked  success  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Beet  is 
well  known,  and  that  it  has  been  done  also  with 
Mangels  and  Turnips  is  clear  from  the  facts 
recorded  above.  Nevertheless,  there  would 
appear  to  be  room  yet  for  more  work  in  the 
direction  of  "chemical  selection."  Trouble 
taken  in  this  direction  would  be  repaid,  for 
there  is  good  evidence  that  once  a  strain  rich 
in  sugar  and  mineral  matter  has  been  isolated, 
though  it  may  and  will  show  fluctuations  in 
respect  to  these  qualities,  it  breeds  true  to  them. 
For  example,  Mr.  Shutt  has  analysed  the  Man- 
gel varieties  Gate  Post  and  Giant  Yellow  Globe, 
grown  side  by  side  at  Ottawa  during  thirteen 
years.  Although  each  variety  showed  consider- 
able fluctuation  in  sugar  content,  yet  in  every 
year  Gate  Post  had  a  sugar  content  higher  than 
that  of  Giant  Yellow  Globe. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Bunyard.-Mt.  Harry  A. 
Bunyard,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bunyard  and 
nephew  of  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
is  the  president-elect  of  the  New  York  Florists' 
Club.  Mr.  Bunyard  left  England  in  1888  for 
New  York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  Messrs. 
Peter  Henderson  and  Co.'s  nursery  in  Jersey 
City.  Later  he  was  engaged  by  Messrs. 
Pitcher  and  Manda  as  foreman  in  their  her- 
baceous department,  and  subsequently  he  became 
a  traveller,  first  for  Clucas  and  Boddington 
Co.,  and  afterwards  for  Arthur  T.  Boddtng- 
ton,  with  whom  he  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Mr.  Bunyard  is  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sweet  Pea  Society,  and  is  an  active  member 
of  many  other  horticultural  and  floricultural 
societies  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The    Lawes    and    Gilbert   Centenary 

Fund.— The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  has  given.  $500  to  the  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  Centenary  Fund.  The  gift  is  all  the 
more  significant  in  that  the  Illinois  University 
possesses  one  of  the  best  agricultural  schools  in 
the  world,  its  distinguished  staff  including  such 
well-known  names  as  Dean  Davenport,  Prof. 
Cyril  Hopkins,  Prof.  Mosier,  and  .  others. 
TJiis  donation  nearly  completes  the  fund,  only 
£100  being  now  required  to  bring  up  the  amount 
to  £12,000.  The  secretary  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell, 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  Harpenden. 

County    Experimental    Garden,    Droit- 

wich.  -  The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  this 
garden  contains  the  records  of  Mr.  Udale's  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  testing  of  varieties  of 
fruit  trees,  the  effects  of  pruning  on  yield 
and  the  influence  of  manures  on  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  The  tables  published 
with  the  report  are  very  instructive,  especially 
in  showing  the  vast  difference  between  the 
yields  of  different  varieties  of  Apple.  These 
yields  (average  weight  per  tree)  range,  among 
standards,     from    89    lbs.     given    by    Bramley's 


Seedling  to  8  lbs.  by  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  if 
the  table  were  divided  into  two  parts — one 
for  standards  and  one  for  bush  trees,  and  if  the 
varieties  were  tabulated  in  order  of  yield. 
We  would  suggest  also  that  the  varieties  now 
grown  should  be  separated  into  good  and  evil 
doers,  that  the  trial  should  be  continued  with 
the  former,  but  that  the  latter  should  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  another  experiment,  namely, 
the  testing  of  the  effects  of  such  operations  as 
manuring  and  root-pruning  on  their  respective 
yields.  Yet  another  suggestion  :  namely,  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  next  year  to  publish  a 
detailed  list  of  annual  yields  of  the  trees  since 
the  experiment  began.  Such  a  table  should  prove 
of  considerable  value  for  several  distinct  pur- 
poses. In  conclusion,  we  congratulate  Mr. 
Udale  on  his  excellent  work,  and  wish  that  more 
counties  would  emulate  the  enterprise  of  Wor- 
cestershire in  establishing  a  Horticultural  Fruit 
station  and  in  conducting  it  so  vigorously. 


NOVELTIES   OF  1914. 
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Of  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Carnations,. 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas  and  Nar- 
cissi, most  of  them  with  special  societies  devoted 
to  their  interests,  there  have  been  large  numbers 
of  new  varieties,  which  have  been  duly  described 
in  these  pages. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  exhibits  at  the 
shows,  stove  plants  still  appear  somewhat 
neglected,  but  Ferns  are  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  increased  numbers.  Alpine  and  herba- 
ceous plants  were  never  so  popular  as  at  present. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham.  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  Beckett),  showed  on  several  occasions  ex- 
tensive collections  of  Chinese  shrubs  and  trees, 
included  in  which  were  many  species  not  pre- 
viously available  for  public  inspection.  Fresh 
surprises  from  the  same  quarter  may  still  be  ex- 
pected, and  already  many  consignments  of  seeds 
have  been  received  from  Mr.  Reginald  Fairer, 
now  collecting  in  Thibet.  The  value  of  annuals 
and  biennials  for  indoor  and  out-of-door  cultiva- 
tion, and  particularly  for  bedding  purposes  in  the 
flower  garden,  appears  to  be  more  widely  recog- 
nised, and  the  principal  seedsmen  have  done  their 
best  to  improve  the  different  strains. 

The  following  new,  rare  or  specially  interest- 
ing plants  have  been  illustrated  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  in  1914  :  — 

Acacia  Baileyana  and  dealbata,  parents  of  Acacia 
hybrid  H.  L.   White,  April  18,  pp.  262-263. 

Achillea  argentea  at  Kew,  March  7,  p.   169. 

Adiantum  grossum,   May  30,  p.   372. 

Agathis  vitiensis  and  cone,   January   3,  p.    11. 

Aloe  pretoriensis,  August  8,  p.   106. 

Apple    Harrv    Pring,    December   19,    p.    396. 

Apple   Norfolk   Beauty,  October   24,  p.   276. 

Apple  Peacemaker   (Coloured  Supp.),   August   1. 

Aquilegia  flabiata  nana  alba.  May   9,    p.  320. 

Arbutus  Menziesii,   March   14,  p.    182. 

Aster   batangensis   at   Glasnevin,    September    12,   p.    187. 

Baeria  coronaria,   November  28.  p.  356. 

Bauhinia  purpurea,  August  22,  p.  142. 

Begonia  Altrincham  Pink  (Coloured  Supp.),  October  101 

Begonia  Lady  Oarew,   May  30,  p.  373. 

Begonia  Mrs    Harrv  Barton.,  October  24,  p.   282. 

Begonia  Nancy,  October  31,  p.  297. 

Begonia  Eclipse  (Coloured  Supp.),  June  27. 

Bignonia,  Tweediana,  June  6,  p.   403. 

Britlonnstruni  ionocalvx,  August  8,   p.  109. 

Buddleia    Colvilei,    August  15,  pp.    127-128. 

Bomarea  BanUsii,   June  6,    p.    390. 

Calceolaria    Ballii.    February  14.    p.    102. 

Calceolaria  John  Innes.  Juno  20.   :».  433. 

Calceolaria  Stewartii,  May  23.  p.  349. 

Campanula  garganica    W.   H.   Paine,  July  4.   p.    16. 

Campanula  tomentosa  Maud  Landale.  Mav  23.  p.  359. 

Candytuft  Little  Prince.   May  9,  p.  312. 

Campanula   velutina,  September  26,  p.  214. 

Carnation  Gordon  Douglas,  July  4.  p,  7. 

Carnation  Wells'  Champion  "  (Coloured  Supp.).  De- 
cember 5. 

Carnation    Wivelsfleld  White,   October  31.   p. 

Ceanothus   Animis.    October  10.   D.  247. 

Celmisia  Munroi,  June  20.  p.   439 

Ohelranthus  linifolius  .11  Glasnevin,  Septemnei   l ',  p   1S6. 
Chrysanthemum  inodorum   Bridal   R   i"      ^pril   -1.  p.  232. 
Clematis  montana  sQperba;  April  25.  p.  287. 
Clematis  SioltoMii.  June  6.  p.   404 
Clematis  vcrrieriensis,  June  6,  p.  393. 
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Clerodendron    splendens    (Coloured    Supp.).    July    11. 
Cotoneaster      bacillaris      and      C.      sahcifolia      rugosa 

(Coloured   Supp.).  December  26. 
Crataegus  foetida,  March   28,  p.   214. 
Crinum  Moorei  album,  September  26,   p.  223. 
Crinum   Powelln   (Coloured   Supp.),  June   13. 
Cupressus  Govertiana,  December  5,  p.  365. 
Cupressus    Macnabiana,    December   26.   p.   411. 
Cupressus  torulosa,  November  7,  p.  305. 
Cyclamen   pseud-ibericum,   March  21,   p.   200. 
Cyrtosperma  Johnstonii,    September  5,   p.    177. 
Dahlia  Oanopus,   October  10,   p.    254 
Dahlia  (Collerette)  Tuskar  (Coloured  Supp.),  May  23. 
Dahlia  (Collerette)  Skerrvvore   (Coloured  Supp.),   March 

14. 
Dahlia  White   Star,    September  26,    p.   221. 
Deutzia  discolor  var.  elegantissiina,  June  13,  p.  415. 
Dierama  pulcherrimum  album,  February  14,  p.  105. 
Downingia  elegans,  February  7,  p.  84. 
Echinopsis  multiplex,  August  22,   p.  145. 
Erythronium   Hendersonii,   December   5,    p.  371. 
Eugenia  Ugnii   outdoors.  January  24,  p.   52. 
Euphorbia  biglandulosa  at  Glasnevin,   March  21,  p.    208. 
Euphorbia  (reversion  in),    October  3.   p.    230. 
Freesia  Excelsior,  February  28,  p.  152. 
Gentiana  septemfida  lagodechiana,   October   3,  p.   232. 
Gladiolus  Loveliness.   August  8,  p.  10H. 
Gladiolus  Mrs.   Atkinson,  July  4,  p.  8. 
Gladiolus  White  Giant,    August  8,   p.    111. 
Globularia  incanescens,   July    25,    p    69. 
Gloriosa  .Rothschildiana    (Coloured    Supp.),   July   25. 
Gloriosa   Rothschildiana   citrina,  July   25,   p.   75. 
Hemitelia  capensis    (Supp.),   Nov.   21. 
Hippeastrum   Daphne    (Coloured   Supp.),   August  22. 
Hippeastrujc   pratense,    June    20,   p.    433 
Hydrangea  Etmcelant,  October  31,   p.  298 
Iris  Cantab,  February  14,  p.  113. 
Iris  Danfordiae,  February  28,  p.  145. 
Iris  Douglasiana  var.  alpha,  June  6,  p.  392. 
Iris  felina,  November  14,  p.  321. 
Iris   Florentina  in  masses,  January  10,  p.  20. 
Iris  Goldcrest.  May  30,  p.  370. 
Iris  histrio  alba,  December  19,  p.  396. 
Iris  histrio,   February   28,  p.    144 
Iris  Iota,  p.  424  ;  I.  Kashmir  White,  p.   413  ;  I.  laevigata 

alba,  p.  423,  June  13. 
Iris   reticulata,    Caucasian  form,    February   28,  p.  143. 
Iris  Viola.  June  20,   p.   434 
Iris  Watsoniana,  June  6.  p.  391. 
Impatiens  grandiflora,   January  24,   p.  60. 
Impatiens   Herzogii   (Coloured  Supp.),   January  24. 
Impatiens  Holstii,  January  24,  p.   59. 
Inula  acaulis,  October  10,  p.  247. 
Kahnia  latifolia  (Coloured  Supp.),   May   30. 
Kniphofia  erecta  and  K.    comosa.  December  26,  p.  410. 
I/ilium  Henryii,'  October  3.   p.   233. 
Lilium   Parry i,   March  28.   p.  217. 
Lilium  sulphureum  in  Australia,  October  3,  p.  239. 
Lilium   testaceum,  January  17,  p.   33. 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  November  14,    p.   327. 
Leptosiphon   aureus,    February   7,    p.    85.    . 
Luculia  gratissima,  December  19,   p.  404. 
Lupinus   arboreus  (Coloured  Supp.),   February  7. 
Lupinus  arboreuB  Snow  Queen,   February  7.  p.  91. 
Meconopsis  heterophylla,   January  10,   p.  19. 
Meconopsis  quintuplinervis,  November   14,  p.    318. 
Metrosideros  lucida,  June  27,  p.  450. 
Michauxia  Tchihatcbeffii,   July   18,  p.   59. 
Narcissus  Crater,  April  25,  p.  279. 
Narcissus  Croesus,  April  25,   p.  278. 
Narcissus  Golden  Sceptre,  April  25,  p.  279. 
Narcissus  Leedsii  seedling,  April  25,  p.   279. 
Narcissus  Morven,  April  25,  p.  279. 
Narcissus   Northern.  Queen,   March   14,   p.   191. 
Narcissus  Scarlet  Gem,   April  25,   p.  279. 
Narcissus  White  Maximus,  April  25.  p.  280. 
Nepenthes   Sir  Wm.    Thiselton   Dyer   and   N.    ventricosa 

(Coloured   Supp.),  May  9. 
Osmanthus  Delavayi,  April  18,  p.  269. 

Othonna  decurrens,  July  11.  p.  27;  0.  pachypoda,  p.  23. 
Pachysandra  procumbens.  May  16,  p.  335. 
Papaver     orientale     Perry's    White     (Coloured     Supp.), 

August   15. 
Paulownia  jmperialia  fruits,  August  22.  p.  150. 
Pelargonium  transvaalense,  February  14,  p.  103. 
Philadelphus  Girandole,   October  31,  p.  296. 
Philageria  Veitchii,  June  6,   p.   399. 
Philesia   buxifolia  (Coloured    Supp.).    June  6. 
Pileostegia   viburnoides,   October   3.    p.    23R. 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  rosea  (Coloured  Supp),  Septem- 
ber 12. 
Polvstichum      angulare     plumosum     var.,     November     7, 

"p.  311 
Polvstichum     angulare     ramulosissimum.     February     21, 

p.  124 
Polystichum  munitum  undulatum.  June  27,  p.  451. 
Populus  generosa,  October  17,  p.  268. 
Primula  Farrar's  No.  10.    November  "14,  p.  319. 
Primula  flava,    November  28,  p.   34ft. 
Primula  malacoides.   giant  form,  March  14,  p.   180. 
Primula  obconica,  semi-double,   September  5,  p.  181. 
Primula  Palinuri.    September  26.   p.   217. 
Primula  sinensis,  natural  type,  February  21,   p.  131. 
Primula   Viola -grand  is,  November  £8,  p.   347. 
Primula  Winteri.  April  4.  p.  238. 
Prunus   Sargentii,   May   23,   p.   346. 
Rhododendron    moupinense,  February  21,   p.    133. 
Rhododendron     Schlippenbachii    (Supp.),    January    3. 
Rhododendron  Searsiae.  May  16.  p.   334. 
Ribes  laurifolium.  April  4,  p.  239. 
Rose    Augustus    Hartmann,  Julv    18,  p.   49. 
Rose  Autumn  Tints.  May  2,  p.  303. 
Rose  Margaret   Dickson    Hamill.  July  18,   p.   57. 
Rose  Mrs.    Bertram  Walker;  July  13,  p.   51. 
Rose  Princess  Mary.  Mav   2.   p.  304. 
Rose  Waltham    Scarlet,    July  18.   p.   55. 
Sansevieria   Laurentii.  August  22,  p    144. 
Saxifraga    Faldons:de.    March  14.  p.  190. 
Silene   alpestris  grandiflora  fl.  pi.,   June   20,   p.  442. 
Soldanella  pusilla   alba,  March  28.  p.  224. 
Streptocarpus  Banksii,    September  12,  p.   192. 


Streptocarpus  Blythinii,  October  17,   p.  260. 
Streptocarpus  cyaneus,   January   10,  p.  31. 
Sweet  Pea,  Dobbie's   Orange,  June  20,   p.   443. 
Sweet  Pea  Frilled  Pink,  May  21,  p.  358. 
Sweet  Peas  under  glass,   September  5,   pp.  170,  171. 
Syringa  pinnatifolia,  April  18,   p.   269. 
Syringa  Wilsonii,   July   11.  p.  26. 
Telopea  speciosissima,  May    23,   p.   348. 
Tigndia     pavonia     varieties     (Coloured     Supp.),      Feb- 
ruary 21. 
Tricuspidaria   dependens   (Coloured   Supp.),   January  10. 
Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  fasciated,  February  21,   p.  134. 
Tulip  William  Copeland  (Coloured   Supp.),   November  7. 
Verbascum   Warley  Rose,   June  13,  p.   414. 
Viola  gracilis,   Februarv  7,  p.  93. 

Viola    Walter  Welsh    (Coloured    Supp.),   February   28. 
Xanthoceras  sorbifolia   fruits,  August   22,    p.  151. 


SELF-STERILITY  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  question  of  self-sterility  in  fruit  trees  has 
recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  among 
fruit-growers,  and  large  numbers  of  observa- 
tions have  been  collected  upon  the  subject-.  Some 
few  of  these  have  undoubtedly  considerable 
weight,  but  the  majority  of  such  evidence  should 
be  received  with  great  caution. 

In  dealing  with  so  difficult  a  question  as  self- 
sterility  it  would  seem  to  be  obviously  necessary 
to  consider  first  of  all  if  a  single  cause  can  be 
assigned,  or  if  it  may  be  so  complex  that  such 
isolation  is  rendered  difficult  or  even  impossible. 
It  is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  question 
is  a  simple  one,  that  the  pollen  of  "  self- 
sterile  "  varieties  is  unable  to  function,  and  the 
remedy,  therefore,  is  to  find  another  variety  which 
will  supply  fertile  pollen.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  evidence  from  experiment  and  from 
field  observation. 

The  experiments  are  worth  considering  in 
detail.  The  modus  operandi  is  to  enclose  in  a 
paper  bag  a  truss  of  unopened  flowers  and  to  tie 
the  bag  around  the  base  of  the  spur  on.  which 
•the  flowers  are  borne.  The  flowers  are  then 
allowed  to  open  naturally,  and  in  some  experi- 
ments the  bag  is  removed  and  the  stigma  pol- 
linated. Other  experimenters  have  considered 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  bag  to  remain, 
assuming  that  the  compression  of  the  flowers 
by  a  small  bag  will  ensure  some  pollen  Teach- 
ing the  pistil.  The  results  obtained  by  the  latter 
procedure  can  scarcely  be  used  as  evidence  of 
self-sterility.  A  further  element  of  doubt 
in  these  bagging  experiments  arises  from  the 
difficulty  of  closing  the  mouth  of  a  paper  bag 
in,  a  manner  which  will  entirely  prevent  the 
entrance  of  small  insects,  such  as  thrips,  which 
may  possibly  act  as  pollen  conveyers.  A  further 
point  which  requires  clearing  up  is  whether  the 
confinement  in  a  bag  has  any  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  pistil  or  pollen.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  increased  temperature  in  a  bag 
hastens  the  ripening  of  the  pistil  and  not  that 
of .  the  pollen,  or  vice  versa,  it  may  make  a 
self-fertile  variety  into  an  apparently  self- 
sterile  variety.  These  are  a  few  points  which 
occur  in  the  consideration  of  such  bagging  ex- 
periments, and  the  evidence  would  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  if  they  had  been  tested  at 
first. 

In  the  field  observations  a  great  danger  exists 
that  the  observer  may  set  out  to  find  evidence 
to  prove  a  theory  he  already  holds.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  the  theory,  once  stated  to  the  fruit- 
grower, would  awaken  certain  half-forgotten 
memories  and  unverified  facts  wbich  would 
Tapidly  find  their  way  to  the  note-book  of  the 
inquirer.  Such  evidence,  if  produced  in  suffi- 
cient amount,  becomes  "  cumulative  "  and  un- 
answerable !  The  writer  well  remembers  a  visit 
to  an  X-ray  specialist,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  medical  man.  Before  the  photograph  was 
taken  and  developed  no  questions  were  asked  as 
to  symptoms,  as  to  do  so  might  have  suggested 
.certain  things  liable  to  influence  the  examination 
of  the  negative.  If  those  engaged  in  investi- 
gating self-sterility  would  spend  a  year  hunting 
for  evidence  pointing  in  the  opposite  direction 
a  balancing  of  the  two  sides  would  be  really 
instructive. 


But  even  when  these  doubts  have  been  settled 
beyond  cavil  there  remains  a  question  of  the  first 
importance.  Is  a  variety  self-sterile  under  all 
conditions?  Do  soil,  locality,  climate  and  in- 
dividual vigour  have  no  effect  ?  From  zoological 
evidence  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  rash  to 
dismiss  the  question  without  further  inquiry. 

The  fact  that  fruit  is  often  found  on  the  out- 
side of  orchards  more  thickly  than  in  the  centre 
is  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  cross  pollina- 
tion theory.  This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the 
increased  light  and  air  which  such  trees  receive, 
and  it  is  equally  common  where  mixed  varieties 
are  planted. 

Until  these  points  have  been  dealt  with  it 
seem6  still  more  hazardous  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  self -sterility  in  trees  as  settled,  and  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  proceed  to  advise  suit- 
able  "mates"   for  such  varieties. 

The  practice  of  planting  large  numbers  of  one 
variety  together  lias  been  adopted  for  very  de- 
finite economical  reasons  by  fruit-growers,  and 
■to  advise  them  to  abandon  it  without  very  con- 
clusive evidence  would  be  most  unwise. 

It  has  so  often  happened  that  a  valuable  dis- 
covery has  perished  prematurely  from  overwork. 
After  a  winter  when  the  mortality  among  hive- 
bees  was  quite  unprecedented  comes  a  bountiful 
fruit  crop  !  This  fact  alone  should  give  some 
pause  to  the  advanced  wing ,  of  the  cross- 
pollinators.  It  may  well  be  that  some  facts  as 
to  the  fertility  of  fruit  trees  still  lie  beyond  our 
present  knowledge,  and  the  question  cannot  yet 
be  treated  as  answered  by  the  evidence  at  present 
available.     B. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the    opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Late  Peas  (see  p.  415,  Vol.  LVI).— On  July  8 
I  sowed  one  pint  of  Latest  of  All  Pea,  and  on 
November  5  I  picked  the  first  peck  of  pods ;  on 
November  7  half  a  peck  ;  on  November  14  one 
peck  ;  on  November  23  half  a  peck  ;  on  Decem- 
ber 5  not  quite  a  peck.  The  cook  said  they  gave 
more  Peas  than  many  of  the  summer  varieties. 
Robert  Hale,  Marclimount,   Chorlty    Wood. 

A  Selection  of  Apples.  — I  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  Mr.  Molyneux's  several 
questions  on  p.  402,  Vol.  LVI.  He  remarks  that 
he  writes  mainly  for  the  beginner,  and  shows 
sympathy  with  him  because  of  the  number 
of  varieties  of  Apples  recommended  by  me 
in  the  issue  of  December  28 ;  yet,  at  the  bottom 
of  his  letter,  Mr.  Molyneux  states  that  I 
am  "  singularly  reticent  "  on  the  subject  of  the 
newer  varieties.  He  is  correct  :  the  newer 
varieties  were  purposely  omitted  because  the  in- 
clusion of  new  and  consequently  untried 
varieties,  entailing  the  lengthening  of  the 
list  which  Mr.  Molyneux  condemns  as  being 
already  too  long,  might  confuse  the  beginner. 
They  were  also  omitted  because  a  new  variety 
requires  to  be  grown  under  varying  conditions 
before  its  qualities  can  be  sufficiently  deter- 
mined to  recommend  it  for  general  planting.  It  is 
my  practice  to  plant  a  few  of  the  newer  varieties 
as  they  appear,  in  order  to  test  them  by  the  side 
of  the  older  sorts.  Mr.  Molyneux  states  that 
"apparently  I  do  not  class  Grenadier  as  an 
early  Apple,"  proceeds  to  mention  about  picking 
large  fruits  of  Grenadier*  on  August  1,  and  asks 
if  I  can  name  another  variety  that  produces  such 
fruit  at  that  date.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
Grenadier  suits  his  particular  district,  but  the 
fact  of  picking  a  green  "Apple  (however  large) 
on  a  certain  date  does  not  make  it  ripe.  I  can 
quite  appreciate  the  common  sense  of  the  market 
grower  he  mentions,  who,  apparently  knowing 
his  business,  grows  the  Apple  which  serves  him 
best— thins  his  fruit,  and  gets  it  on  the  market 
early,  especially  as  Grenadier  evidently  does 
particularly  well  in  bis  district.  The  man  in  the 
street  has  to  buy  what  he  can  get,  but  the  average 
private  gardener  would  prefer  a  riper  Apple 
than  Grenadier  to  send  to  his  employer's  table 
early,  and  several  mentioned  in  my  selection  are 
ripe  before  Grenadier.  That  is  where  the  needs 
of  the  privaite  gardener  are  totally  distinct  from 
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those  of  the  market  grower.  Referring  to  my  re- 
mark on  p.  389,  that  "I  would  consider  Lady 
Sudeley  and  Worcester  Pearmain  out  of  season 
when  Rival  and  Charles  Ross  are  fit  to  eat,"  I  re- 
iterate that  statement  most  emphatically.  The 
fact  of  Worcester  Pearmain  being  shown  on 
December  1  did  not  make  it  eatable  at  that  date. 
It  showed  principally  that  the  exhibitor  had  an 
excellent  storeroom  in  which  to  keep  his  fruit, 
and  that  he  retained  those  early  varieties  to 
render  his  collection  more  complete,  not  neces- 
sarily to  recommend  it  for  eating  in  December. 
One  more  question  Mr.  Molyneux  as  lis  :  "  Would 
I  offer  fruit  to  a  connoisseur  to  taste  in  the  fxuit- 
room  for  its  appearance  alone?  "  My  answer  to 
that  is  "No."  But  all  visitors  are  not  connois- 
seurs, and  I  may  mention  a  little  incident  that 
occurred  recently.  Two  ladies  brought  some 
Belgian  soldiers  to  see  the  fruit-room ;  the 
soldiers  were  made  quite  happy  with  large, 
good  -  looking  fruits  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  the  ladies 
accepting  a  medium-sized  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  all  were  pleased.  Many  are  satisfied  with  a 
fruit  that  pleases  the  eye,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  does  not  impress  them 
in  the  least.  Mr.  Molyneux  says  "Irish  Peach 
is  a  poor  thing."  I  know  one  employer  who  has 
a  great  regard  for  that  variety,  esteeming  it  more 
than  any  other  early  Apple.  Many  prefer  a  soft 
Apple,  like  Wealthy,  American  Mother,  or 
Melon  Apple,  and  there  appears  to  me 
no .  real  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy 
their  fancy.  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  a 
fruit  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux states  in  the  same  column  that  the 
latter  "  will  succeed  almost  anywhere  if  the 
grower  will  adapt  himself  to  circumstances, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  soil."  I  hope  many 
private  gardeners  will  take  courage  from  this 
statement.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  climatic 
conditions  have  also  some  bearing  on  success  and 
failure,  and  I  can  imagine  those  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed with  this  variety  saying  :  ,(  We  do  not  all 
reside  in  such  favoured  fruit-growing  districts 
as  Hampshire  or  Kent."  J.  G.  Weston,  Eastwell 
Park  Gardens,  Kent. 

Canker  in  Apple  Trees.  —  Canker  in 
Apples  is  usually  attributed  to  bad  pruning  and 
abrasion  of  the  bark,  whereby  the  spoTes  of 
the  canker-fungus  enter  the  tree.  '  But  this  does 
not  agree  with  my  experience,  because  I  find  the 
chief  attacks  of  canker  are  found  on  the  shoots 
of  the  current  year  following  a  rainy  autumn 
like  the  one  just  closed,  therefore  ill  pruning 
or  damage  to  the  bark  cannot  be  the  cause  in 
this  case.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  our  trees  canker  is  caused  'by  a  cold, 
wet  subsoil  through  which  surplus  water  cannot 
readily  percolate,  especially  in  such  times  of 
wet  weather  as  that  experienced-  during  the 
whole  of  December,  when  rain  fell  on  every  day, 
and  on  twenty  days  in  November,  the  two 
months  giving  a  total  of  16^  inches.  These  con- 
ditions cause  stagnation  at  the  roots,  and  even- 
tually set  up  canker  in  the  branches  and  shoots, 
especially  in  the  latter,  when  ithey  are  not 
matured.  When  I  replant  the  roots  nearer  the 
surface  in  ground  trenched  3  feet  deep  or  more 
the  trouble  disappears  and  the  tree  gradually 
assumes  its  former  healthy  condition.  I  have 
conducted  experiments  with  various  recom- 
mended specifics,  but  I  have  decided  from  re- 
sults that  nothing  has.  such  a  recuperating 
influence  as  coal  gas  tar.  Thoroughly  cut  away 
the  affected  parts  and  paint  the  exposed  surface 
with  tar.  The  spring  is  the  best  time  to  do  this, 
just  before  and  when  the  sap  is  rising  in  March 
and    April.     E.    Molyneux. 

August-sown  Vegetables.- When  calling 
at  Sir  Charles  Bine  Renshaw's,  Barochan, 
Bishopton,  recently,  I  was  much  interested  in 
his  stock  of  late-raised  vegetables.  In  August, 
when  war  broke  out,  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  re- 
commended that  all  vacant  land  should  be 
planted,  Sir  Charles  had  about  five  acres  in  a 
corner  of  a  field  fenced  off  and  ploughed.  Mr. 
Smartt,  the  gardener,  planted  about  20,000  Cab- 
bages, 22,000  Leeks,  and  15,000  Greens,  which 
were  all  looking  exceptionally  well  and  promis- 
ing to  be  a  good  crop  for  snring  cutting. 
Amongst  the  seeds  sown  he  had  Turnips    Chirk 


Castle,  White  Stone,  and  Milan  Purple  Top,  the 
two  latter  sorts  being  already  fit  for  use. 
-  Cabbage  Lettuce  Neapolitan  was  also  ready  for 
cutting.  Spinach  Beet,  Austin's  Crimson  Globe 
Turnip  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Onions 
were  all  in  good  condition,  having  come  through 
some  very  severe  weather,  and  the  plants  looked 
as  if  they -would  withstand  the  winter  and  come 
in  early.  I  may  say  these  crops  were  all  planted 
and  sown  in  the  third  week  of  August,  the  Cab- 
bage plants  being  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July. 
There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  flowering  shrubs 
at  Barochan.     Glasgow. 

"  Rural  Improvement."-I  was  much  in- 
terested by  your  reviewer's  note  on  Rural  Im- 
provement in  the  issue  for  December  5.  It 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Waugh  is  on  the  right 
track,  as  he  holds  that  to  keep  the  people  on 
the  land  they  must  make  it  pay  and  make  the 
work  pleasant.  Often  work  on  the  land,  whether 
done  by  gardeners  or  labourers,  is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Even  here  in  Ireland,  where 
agricultural  labourers  can  rent  excellent  cottages 
with  a  good  parcel  of  ground  (provided  by  the 
State)  for  Is.  6d.  a  week,  there  is  a  steady  drift 
to  the  towns,  and  for  this  the  whole  system  of 
government  at  present  in  vogue  is  perhaps  to 
blame.  What  with  indifferent  railway  service 
and  extortionate  freightage,  very  few  water- 
ways, and  an  educational  system  that  is  only 
now  beginning  to  give  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture a  tithe  of  the  credit  which  they  deserve, 
beside  the  lack  of  amusements,  etc.,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  people  say  : — To  the  towns  and 
cities,  let  those  who  will  stick  to  the  land.  I 
have  before  me  a  copy  of  Baxter's  Library  of 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Knowledge,  pub- 
lished in  1832,  the  opening  thesis  of  which  is 
entitled  "Agriculture,"  and  in  it  are  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  rural  im- 
provement, the  value  of  education,  village 
libraries,  innocent  occupations,  moral  character, 
markets,  agricultural  education,  with  instruc- 
tion to  all  rural  pupils,  value  of  gardening  in- 
struction, poverty  as  the  cause  of  crime  :  and 
emigration.  Judging  from  this  old  work  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  advanced  far  in  eighty  years. 
'  W.  H.  Johns. 

Fatsia  japonica.— I  was  interested  to  read 
the  note  on  Fatsia  japonica  by  W.  J.  B.  in  the 
issue  for  December  5,  p.  368,  Vol.  LVI.  The  plant 
should  be  grown  more  freely  in  borders,  and  for 
this  purpose  specimens  which  have  become  too 
large  for  the  conservatory  might  be  utilised 
either  as  individual  specimens  or  in  masses. 
Seedlings  may  be  raised  freely,  provided  the  seed 
is  new,  and  this  method  of  propagation  might 
be  adopted  in  order  to  raise  a  stock  for  plant- 
ing out-of-doors.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  plant  is  much  hardier  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  suited  for  town  as  well  as  country 
gardens.  There  are  large  numbers  of  good  speci- 
mens here  in  Belfast,  both  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens and  other  places,  and  the  plants  have  with- 
stood very  severe  weather.  Amongst  other 
shrubs  which  seem  to  do  well  locally  are 
Griselinia  litoralis  and  Pittosporum  Mayi,  both 
of  which  are  planted  freely  in  small  gardens, 
the  former  being  as  common  as  Laurels  are  in 
some  districts.  W.  H.  Johns,  Horticultural  In- 
structor, Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Belfast. 

"  Pernettiana"  Roses.— Although  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  and  I  do  not  agree  upon  the 
name  of  the  new  class  of  Roses  officially  termed 
Hybrid  Austrian  Briars  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  an 
error  that  may  be  attributed  to  him  in  any 
future  controversy  on  this  subject,  and  one  for 
which  he  is  not  to  blame.  In  your  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
(see  p.  405,  Vol.  LVI.)  you  state  that  Mr. 
Pemberton  said  in  reference  to  the  origin 
of  these  Roses:  "They  were  derivatives 
not  of  any  Austrian  Briar,  but  of  Rosa 
lutea."  This,  of  course,  is  quite  wrong, 
as  R.  lutea  is  simply  the  botanical  name  of 
Austrian  Yellow,  and  I  could  hardlv  attribute 
such  a  glaring  error  to  an  authority  of  the  stand- 
ing of  Mr.  Pemberton.  I  was  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  listened  with  much  interest  to  what 
he  had  to  say  on  the  matter  because  I  took 
some  part  in  the  Council  meeting  when  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  retain  the  name  of  Hybrid 
Austrian  Briars  so  far  as  this  class  is  concerned. 


What  Mr.  Pemberton  did  say  was  :  "  They  are 
derivatives  not  of  any  Austrian  Briar,  but  of 
Persian  Yellow,  a  Rose  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Rosa  lutea,  etc."  I  am  prompted  to  make 
this  correction  in  common  fairness  to  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, as  I  know  he  is  an  out-and-out  champion 
of  the  claims  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher  regarding 
the  name  of  this  class,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
I  maintain  that  the  honours  are  divided  with 
another  eminent  rosarian.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out,  however,  that  R.  lutea  has  been  used 
with  great  advantage  as  a  parent,  and  several 
splendid  Roses  now  in  commerce  owe  their 
origin  to  this  species.  I  need  not  defend  the 
action  of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  naming 
this  section  Hybrid  Austrian  Briars.  Persian 
Yellow— so  largely  used  by  the  eminent  French 
raiser — is  most  surely  a  member  of  the  Luteae 
section  (Dr.  Crepin's  scheme)  of  Roses,  and  any 
derivatives  from  it  are,  I  think,  quite  correctly 
termed  Hybrid  Austrian  Briars.  George  M. 
Taylor,   Mid-Lothian. 

[We  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to  Mr. 
Pemberton,  who  replies  as  follows  :  "  Your  note 
of  my  remarks  at  N.R.S.  meeting  is  quite  cor- 
rect. Austrian  Yellow  and  R.  lutea  are  distinct. 
I  grow  them  both.  (1)  Austrian  Yellow,  intro- 
duced by  Gerrard  in  1596  ;  (2)  R.  lutea,  intro- 
duced by  Miller  in  1798.  No.  1,  I  am  told,  grows 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol ;  No.  2  grows  not  in  the 
Tyrol,  but  in  Persia.  Persian  Yellow  is  derived 
from  R.  lutea.  Soleil  d'Or,  the  offspring  of  Per- 
sian Yellow,  is  the  first  perpetual  of  the  Per- 
nettiana class).  The  N.R.S.  Council  decided 
early  last  year  to  adopt  the  name  '  Pernettiana.' 
At  the  next  meeting  this  resolution  was  re- 
scinded, without  notice  on  the  agenda.  I  was  not 
present,  so  cannot  give  the  voting  majority."] 

The  "Journal"  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. —  In  your  last  issue,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Engleheart  complains  of  the  number  of 
Notes  from  American  literature  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
affects  certain  suggestions  concerning  them,  and 
says  they  are  "  very  dull  padding,"  "  quite 
valueless  to  the  home  reader."  It  is  very  un- 
likely that  a  discussion  on  alleged  demerits  in 
these  Notes  can  be  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
but  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  insert  this  letter.  Mr.  Engle- 
heart has  been  at  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
abstracts  (wrongly,  indeed  all  his  figures  are  in- 
accurate), and  has  singled  out  seven  of  them 
(quoting  the  title  of  only  one. of  the  seven  cor- 
rectly) as  failing  to  provide  him  with  either 
amusement  or  instruction.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  most  British  readers  to  state  that  in  n'o 
other  country  has  scientific  investigation  been 
applied  to  the  problems  of  plant  cultivation  to. 
such  an  extent  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  none  has  so  highly  organised  a  system 
of  experiment  stations,  so  many  -  men,  or  such 
large  grants  from  public  funds,  and  in  none  is 
the  output  of  literature  so  enormous.  Nor  need' I 
discuss  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  experimental  work  to  those  engaged  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  I  should  like  to  point  out  very  briefly 
some  of  the  instruction  contained  in  each  of  the 
Notes  Mr.  Engleheart  singles  out.  That  they 
gave  him  no  amusement  I  can  well  believe  :  they 
were  not  intended  to  be  amusing.  I  take  them 
in  the  order  he  gives.  1.  A  new  and  apparently 
serious  disease  of  a  popular  Apple  is  described  ;  it 
may  at  any  time  be  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  if  it  is  not  here  already.  2.  Methods  of 
propagating  Blueberries  (Vaccinium  corymbosum) 
are  described.  (We  have  soil  and  climate  suit- 
able for  these  plants,  and  they  appear  to  be  a 
profitable  crop  in  America.)  3.  A  new  caterpillar 
pest  in  greenhouses,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
introduced  here,  is  described,  together  with  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  it.  4.  Ladybirds  are 
found  to  devour  fungus  spores  as  well  as  aphides  : 
an  additional  reason  fo"r  protecting  them.  5. 
Manganese  has  lately  been  boomed  as  a  manure  : 
here  are  related  the  dangers  of  excessive  use. 
6.  A  little-known  spray  made  of  flour-paste,  or 
flour-paste  and  lime-sulphur,  is  reported  to  be 
effective  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  pests  of  anv 
to  kill— the  red  spider.  7.  Lead  chromate  failed 
to  control  a  biting  insect,  and  lead  chromate  is 
just  beginning  to  be  strongly  recommended  as  a 
spray  against  biting  insects 'here.  Zinc  arsenit6 
proved   effective.     Fred.    J.    Chittenden. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE     (9). 


FRUITS     DU     CAP. 

La  semaine  dernier*  a  eu  lieu,  au  marche  de 
Covent  Garden,  le  premier  arrivage  de  Peches  du 
Cap.  Deja  quelques  Prunes  et  Abricots  avaient 
ete  offerts  avant  la  Noel.  Les  premieres 
Peches  etaient  superbes ;  on  les  payait  is.  4d. 
piece.  Pour  des  fruits  de  plein  air,  ce  n'est  pas 
mal !  II  est  vrai  que  les  exportateurs  font  un 
choix  severe  des  fruits  a  expedier,  pour  les- 
quels  les  importantes  expeditions  anterieures  ont 
permis  de  determiner  strictement  les  qualites 
Tequises.  La  conduite  de6  machines  frigorifiques 
au  bateau  doit  aussi  etre  particulierement  soignee 
pour  permettre  une  conservation  parfaite  d'un 
fruit  perissable  comme  la  Peche,  pendant  cette 
longue  traversee  de  Capetown  a  Southampton 
(seize  jours).  Dans  quelques  jours  d'autres 
fruits  arriveront  par  la  meme  ligne  et  notamment 
des  Raisins  (noirs  et  blancs). 

Le  commerce  anglais  a  su  tirer  un  parti 
admirable  des  resources  qu'offre  1'Afrique  du 
Sud.  Grace  a  leur  situation  au  dela  de 
1'Equateur,  les  regions  appartenant  a  la  con- 
federation sud-africaine  jouissent  de  l'ete 
pendant  nos  mois  d'hiver  et  inversement;  des 
fruits  dont  la  production  hivernale  entraine  chez 
nous  des  depenses  considerables,  murissent  la 
bas  en  plein  air  aux  memes  epoques.  Les  prix 
en  sont  evidemment  peu  eleves,  mais  il  suffisait 
de  les  amener  dans  notre  hemisphere.  Qui, 
cependant,  aurait  songe  a  soumettre  a  un  voyage^ 
de  quinze  jours,  trois  semaines  des  fruits  aussi 
delicats  que  la  Peche,  la  Prune,  l'Abricot,  le 
Raisin? 

Et  cependant  des  negociants  avises  ont  tente 
la  chose.  Les  applications  du  froid  artificial 
permettaient  deja  de  conserver  pendant  une 
duree  assez  longue  des  produits  alimentaires,  en 
maintenant  dans  les  "frigos"  ou  locaux 
refrigeres  une  temperature  basse  et  reguliere. 
Peu  avant  1900,  les  chambres  froides  des  navires 
faisant  le  trafic  entre  Capetown  et  l'Angleterre 
servirent  aux  premiers  essais  de  transport 
de  fruits.  Inutile  de  dire  qu'ils  ne  furent  pas 
toujours  eouronnes  de  succes.  Les  fruits 
arrivaient  souvent  en  decomposition  ou  trop  durs. 
On  constata  cependant  bientot  que,  quand  la 
temperature  etait  Testee  convenable  pendant  la 
traversee,  les  echecs  etaient  dus  a  un  facteur 
facile  a  eliminer  :  l'etat  du  fruit  au  moment  de 
l'expedition,  et  cela  par  suite  soit  de  blessures 
recues  pendant  la  cueillette  ou  le  transport,  soit 
d'un  degre  peu  convenable  de  maturite. 

Au  bout  de  cinq  ou  six  ans  de  tatonnements, 
des  regies  precises  purent  etre  etablies,  et  il  en 
est  resulte  cet  essor  prodigieux  de  l'exportation 
de  fruits  du  Cap  auquel  nous  assistons 
aujourd'hui.  En  1899  l'exportation  etait  de 
10,817  colis,  en  1914  ce  chiffre  doit  s'etre  eleve 
a  environ  500,000  colis  (387,507  jusqu'au  14 
avril). 

L'Union  Castle  Line,  qui  assume  un  service 
regulier  entre  Capetown  et  Southampton,  a  fait 
de  grands  efforts  pour  developper  ce  commerce. 
Ses  bateaux  sont  specialement  outilles  pour  le 
transport  et  ses  tarifs  extraordinairement  bas. 
La  tonne  metrique  revient  a  40  6hellings, 
delivree  a  Londres,  soit  moins  de  cinq  centimes 
par  gros  fruit,  le  seul  qu'on  a  interet  a  expedier 
au  loin. 

A  la  suite  des  secheresses  dans  les  centres  de 
culture,  des  prix  eleves  furent  realises  pendant 
la  saison  1912-1913  :  aussi  des  envois  d'une  im- 
portance considerable  furent  faits  en  1913-1914. 
Un  seul  bateau,  le  Walmcr  Castle,  amena  a 
Southampton  la  bagatelle  de  38,472  colis  !  Pen- 
dant que  ce  chargement  se  trouvait  dans  les 
carreaux  de  Covent  Garden  (debut  de  fevrier), 


les  Peches  se  debitaient  a  des  prix  moins  eleves 
qu'en  plein  ete ! 

II  faut  ajouter  que  beaucoup  de  producteurs 
exportaient  tous  les  fruits  disponibles  sans 
egard  pour  leur  qualite.  Des  pertes  s'en 
suivirent  inevitablenient. 

{A  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Exposition      de      Jacinthes.  —  Le    23    de- 

cembre  a  eu  lieu  a  Haarlem  la  quatrieme  exposi- 
tion hivernale  de  Jacinthes.  Ces  expositions 
ont  pour  but  de  promouvoir  le  foTcage  des  plantes 
bulbeuses  en  hiver.  La  production  native  de 
Jacinthes  avait  rencontre  de  grandes  difficultes 
et  beaucoup  de  forceurs  s'en  tenaient  a  la 
Jacinthe  dite  romaine.  Les  Hollandais  ont 
essaye  de  transplanter  les  bulbes  dans  le  Midi 
de  la  France  en  vue  de  les  rendre  plus  precoces, 
et  plus  recemment  un  procede  special,  la  prepara- 
tion, qui  les  rend  independants  de  l'etranger,  a 
ete  applique.  II  consist*  a  enlever  les  bulbes 
lorsque  les  feuilles  sont  encore  vertes  et  a  les 
maintenir  pendant  quinze  jour's — trois  semaines 
dans  un  local  chauffe  a  29°  C.  (80°  Fahr.).  EUes 
sont  ensuite  transportees  dans  un  endroit  frais 
ou  on  les  empote  au  mois  d'aout.  Ce  procede  a 
donne  d'excellents  resultats.  A  cette  exposition 
etaient  aussi  presentees  des  bulbes  de  Jacinthes 
qui,  a  la  suite  d'une  preparation  6peciale,  por- 
taient  jusqu'a  treize  fleurfi. 

Commerce  avec  l Ennemi P—  Un  journal 
horticole  anglais  a  fait  remarquer  recemment  que 
certains  produits  importer  actuellement  en  An- 
gleterre  par  la  Hollande,  eeraient  originaires  de 
regions  beiges  occupees  par  1  'ennemi.  II  semble 
qu'au  cas  oil  cela  serait,  le  gouvernement  anglais 
n'aurait  aucun  avantage  a  mettre  fin  a  ce  trafic ; 
il  ne  s'agirait  nullement  de  commerce  avec 
rennemi  ("trade  with  enemy")  et  certaines 
categories  de  Beiges  pourraien/t  y  trouver  lemoyen 
de  sauver  une  partie  de  leur  production. 

Chambre  Syndicale  des  Fleuristes  en 
Boutique  de  Paris. —  Dans  son  assemblee 
generale  du  17  novembre,  1914,  cette  association 
a  decide  le  boycottage  de  tou6  les  produits 
d'origine  allemande.  Elle  declare :  1.  Qu'elle 
chassera  de  son  sein  et  qu'elle  considerera  comme 
indigne  d'appartenir  a  la  corporation,  comme 
traitre  a  notre  pays  et  comme  un  ennemi,  tout 
fleuriste  en  boutique  de  Paris,  et  tout  fournisseur 
qui  emploiera  un  Allemand.  2.  Qu'elle  interdit 
formellement  a  ses  membres,  sous  peine  d 'exclu- 
sion immediate,  toute  vente  de  Muguet  fleuri, 
retarde  ou  force ;  le  Muguet  retarde  ou  force 
provenant  directement  ou  pouvant  indirectement 
provenir  d'Allemagne  ou  il  est  cultive  sur  une 
grande  cchelle.*  3.  Qu'elle  boycottera  tout  hor- 
ticulteur  ou  fournisseur  reconnu  coupable  de 
s'etre  approvisionne  en  Allemagne. 

Nouveautes  horticoles.  — La  situation 
troubleo  causee  par  la  guerre  a  evidemment 
intlue  sur  le  nombre  de  nouveautes  presentees  au 
cours  de  l'annee  ecoulee.  II  n'y  pas  eu  de  meet- 
ings en  France  et  en  Belgique  depuis  l'ouverture 
des  hostilites,  et  en  Angleterre  certains  meetings 
furent  suspendus,  aux  autres  les  apports  furent 
moins  nombreux,  les  nouveautes  du  continent 
faisant  completement  defaut.  Avant  le  ler  aout 
les  Anglais  avaient  fait  connaissance  avec  les 
•  nouveautes  suivantes,  exposees  par  des  horticul- 

*  La  situation  n'est  pas  la  meme  en  Angleterre.  De  fortes 
flnnes  y  conservent  les  Cl'iffes  de  Muguet  en  frigoriferc  et 
sont  concurrentes  des  maisons  de  Berlin  et  de  Ilanibourg. 


teurs  beiges  et  francais  :  Vuylstekeana  insignis 
(M.  Lambeau,  de  Bruxelles).  Renanthera  pul- 
chella  (M.  Peeters,  de  St.  Gilles-lez-Bruxelles). 
Miltonia  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra,  M. 
Hyeaua  Adonis,  Odontioda  Prince  de  Galles  (M. 
Vuylsteke,  de  Loochristi).  Cochlioda  Graire- 
ana,  Oncidioda  Mauricii  (M.  H.  Graire, 
d'Amiens).  Esperons  que  l'ennemi  aura  bientot 
evacu<5  le  Nord  de  la  France  et  la  Belgique  et 
que  les  horticulteurs  de  ces  pays  pourront  assister 
aussi  nombreux  que  jamais,  aux  manifestations 
de  I'horticulture  anglaise !  Nul  doute  que  nous 
verronssurgir  en  1915  quantite  do  nouveautes 
presentees  sous  des  noms  que  les  evenements 
actuels  auront  rend  us  celebres.  L'horticulture 
sera  un  puissant  moyen  pour  rappeler  aux 
generations  futures  les  gloires  de  cette  guerre 
pour  le  maintien  du  droit  et  de  la  liberte. 

La'Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  est  abon- 
dante  en  ce  moment  au  marche  de  Londres.  Les 
prix  en  sont  extremement  bas.  Le  produit  est 
de  qualite  excellente.  C'est  le  moment  ou  jamais 
pour  les  amateurs  de  ce  legume  de  s'en  procurer 
et  de  le  faire  apprecier  en  Angleterre.  Les  pro- 
ducteurs  beiges  font  des  efforts  aupres  de  leurs 
nombreux  compatriotes  refugies  en  Angleterre 
pour  lancer  definitivement  le  produit.  II  est 
Stonnant  qu'alors  que  les  restaurants  parisiens 
font  figurer  la  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  sur  toutes 
leurs  cartes,  les  etablissements  de  Londres,  qui 
ont  les  memes  facilites  pour  se  la  procurer,  n'en 
tiennent  guere  compte. 

M.  Em.  Draps-Boudry,  dont  nous  avons 
annonce  la  presence  a  Ijondres,  est  reparti  pour 
le  Continent  pour  essayer  de  se  rendre  dans  son 
etablissement  horticole  a  Oost-Duinkerke-lez- 
Nieuport,  qui  a  ete  sous  le  feu  des  canons  alle- 
mands.  II  semble  que  les  serres  dans  les- 
quelles  M.  Draps  a  etabli  ses  cultures  d'Oeillets 
americains  sont  maintenant  a  l'abri  du  bom- 
bardement.  Quatre  bombes  sont  tombees  dans 
1'etablissement,  brisant  tous  les  carreaux.  Une 
autre  est  tombee  a  deux  metres  de  l'habitation, 
mais  n'a  heureusement  pas  fait  explosion. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  eerste  pruimen  en  perziken  van  de  Kaap- 
kolonie  zijn  in  Londen  aangekomen.  Weldra 
volgen  druiven.  Deze  vruchten  worden  in  open 
lucht  gewonnen  en  hebben  hier  veel  waarde 
daar  ze  in  vollen  winter  aankomen.  Van  over 
een  vijftiental  jaren  werden  proeven  gedaan  om 
ze  hier  te  brengen.  Thans  worden  overgroote 
hoeveelheden  verzonden  ;  elke  vrucht  afzonder- 
lijk  omwonden  met  zijden  papier  en  verpakt  in 
kistjes  met  houtwol  (of  —  snippers).  Het  ver- 
voer  kost  maar  50  fr.  per  kubiek  meter  tot  Lon- 
den, duurt  bijna  drie  weken ;  de  bewaring  is 
mogelijk  dank  aan  den  lagen  warmtegraad  in  de 
schepen  door  de  koelmachienen  behouden. 

Om  Jacinthen  te  vervroegen,  doet  men  in 
Holland  de  bollen  uit  voor  de  rijpheid  van  het 
loof  en  houdt  ze  veertien  dagen-drie  weken  op 
eene  warmte  van  29°.  Inpotting  geschicdt  in 
Augustus.  De  fransche  bloemenwinkeliers  heb- 
ben besloten  die  ambtgenooten  uit  hun  midden 
te  sluiten  welke  het  minste  duitsch  goed  zouden 
verkoopen. 

Brusselsch  Witloof  wordt  aangeboden  in  de 
Londensche  groentenmarkt  en  is  zeer  goedkoop. 

In  de  bloemenserren  van  M.  Draps-Boudry  te 
Oost-Duinkerke  zijn,  volgens  men  ons  meldt, 
vier  bommen  gevallen  die  groote  schade  aange- 
richt  hebben. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  5.— The  first  of  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ings for  1915  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Westminster.  The  exhibition 
was  probably  the  smallest  for  some  years  past, 
and  the  attendance  was  also  small,  although  we 
noticed  many  habitues,  and  there  were  full  com- 
mittees. 

The  Floral  Committee  made  only  four  awards 
— one  Award  of  Merit  and  three  Medals  to  groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  granted  one  First-Class 
Certificate,  four  Awards  of  Merit,  and  four 
Medals    to   collections. 

The  fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  found 
nothing  for  their  deliberations. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Jas.  Hudson,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Eeuthe, 
J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
Geo.  Paul,  W.  G.  Baker,  Arthur  Turner,  Chas. 
Dixon,  John  Dickson,  W.  Bain,  C.  E.  Shea,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  John  Green,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  W.  J.   Bean,    E.    A.    Bowles, 

E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  Cuthbertson,  F.  W.  Harvey. 
Wm.  Howe,  and  J.  F.  McLeod. 

AWARD  OF  MERIT. 
Pyracantha  crenulata. — There  are  two  forms  of 
Pyracantha  crenulata;  one,  a  native  of  the  Tem- 
perate Himalayas,  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this 
country  for  some  considerable  time.  During  Mr. 
Wilson's  explorations  in  China  he  discovered  a 
Pyracantha  which  has  been  identified  as  this 
species,  and  the  new  form  is  apparently  the  more 
hardy.  A  fine  specimen  of  Wilson's  plant  was 
exhibited  by  the  Hon.  VlCARY  Gibbs  (gr.  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett),  for  which  the  award  was  made. 
The  plant  was  about  ten  feet  high,  of  pyramidal 
shape,  and  covered  with  bunches  of  dull  red 
berries,  about  the  size  of  haws,  but  rounder. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  above,  about  2  inches 
long  and  £  inch  wide. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  showed  a  small  but  select  group 
of  Carnations,  in  which  the  varieties  Yellow 
Stone,  Mary  Allwood  and  Wivelsfield  White 
were  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
had  a  bright  exhibit  of  ounches  of  Pelar- 
goniums, prettily  interspersed  with  Primula 
malacoides  and  small  Ferns.  The  varieties 
Hibernia,  scarlet ;  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  crim- 
son ;  Countess  of  Folkestone,  pale  pink ;  and 
Queen  of  Italy,  coral  pink,  are  a  selection. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
a  batch  of  the  useful  winter-flowering  Acacia 
platyptera,  the  pretty  pink  Crowea  latifolia,  the 
fragrant  Daphne  indica,  and  varieties  of  Per- 
petual-flowering Carnations.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
again  showed  Poinsettias  in  variety,  set  off  by 
beautiful  Ferns ;  a  fine  strain  of  Primula  ob- 
conica,  and  splendidly-flowered  Cyclamens. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  dis- 
played Alpines  on  a  rockery,  with  dwarf  shrubs 
suitable  for  rock-gardens. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  exhibited 
Alpines  in  pots  and  dwarf  Conifers.  A  basket  of 
Gentiana  acaulis  was   very  pleasing. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  also-  showed 
Alpines  and  dwarf  shrubs,  the  latter  including 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Libocedrus  Doniana. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent. 
Garden,  exhibited  the  chaste  Narcissus  bulbo- 
codium  monophyllum,  the  pale  lavender-coloured 
Iris  Vartanii  and  Galanthus  Elwesii. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  again 
showed  decorative  shrubs,  including  many  in 
berry.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart., 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Gurney 
Wilson.  W.  Bolton.  De  B.  Crawshav,  W  1! 
White,  J.  E.  Shill.  A.  Dve,  W.  P.  Bound.  W  II. 
Hatcher.    J.    Cypher.    W.    Cobb,   G.    F.    Moore, 

F.  J.  Hanbury,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  A.  McBean,  T. 
Armstrong,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  S.  Low,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 


AWARDS. 

Flrst-olass  Certificate. 
Cypripedium  Christopher  var.  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  {Actaeus  var.  Miss  F.  H.  Cann  x 
Leeanum  Corona),  from  G.  F.  Moore,  Chard- 
war,  Bourton-on-the- Water  (gr.  Mr.  Page).  The 
finest  of  the  light-coloured  C.  Actaeus  crosses, 
both  the  good  qualities  of  the  plant  and  its 
excellent  culture  showing  the  variety  at  its  best. 
The  broad,  dorsal  sepal  is  white,  with  a  small 
pale  green  base  and  scattered  purple  spots.  The 
sepals,  petals  and  lip  are  pale  whitish-green, 
with  a  purplish  tinge,  and  there  are  lines  on  the 


pure  white  variety  with  occasional  yellow  spots 
on  the  flowers,  as  in  O.  crispum  xanthotes.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  the  grower. 
Cymbidium  Coningsbyanum  Broclchurst  variety 
(grandifiorum  x  insigne),  from  F.  J.  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  Brockhurst,  East  Grinstead.  A  strong- 
growing  variety  with  large,  well-formed,  cream- 
white  flowers,  marked  with  small,  purplish  spots. 
The  plant  bore  two  tall  spikes  of  many  flowers. 
Cypripedium  Arthurianum  Langley  variety 
(Fairrieanum  x  insigne  Harefield  Hall),  from 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough.  This  variety 
is    a     great    improvement    on    previous     forms, 


Fio.    5.- 


-cyprdpedium    arthurianum    langley   variety. 
(See  Orchid  Awards.) 


petals.  The  original  C.  Christopher  (Actaeus 
X  Leeanum)  (syn.  C.  Diadem)  was  flowered  by 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  in  1902. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Py ramus  Chardxuar  Ideal  {Hera 
Euryades  x  Mrs.  Wm.  Mostyn),  from  G.  F. 
Moore,  Esq.  Resembles  the  original  form 
illustrated  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  February  14, 
1914,  p.  114.  but  haft  a  larger  dorsal  sepal,  which 
is  whit"  with  cl-irctri'd  spotting.  The  rest,  of  the 
flower  is  coloured  Indian-yellow  with  mahogany- 
brown    binge   and    markings. 

Odontoglossum  eximium  xanthotes  (ardentis- 
siihum  x  crisnvm).  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man,  Bart.,   Gallon  Park   (gr.   Mr.   Collier).     A 


especially  in  shape.  The  original,  C.  Arthuria- 
num, was  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  and  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1874,  II.,  p.  676,  the  ordinary  C.  insigne  being 
used  as  a  parent.  When  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall 
was  available  the  same  firm  made  the  cross  again, 
with  it  and  a  fine  C.  Fairrieanum,  and  tht 
plants  passed  into  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Flory  and  Black. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  attractive  group  of  good  plants,  a  fine  speci- 
men  of    the    rare    Angraecum    recurvum,    with 
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over  thirty  of  its  elegant,  fragrant,  pure  white 
flowers,  being  prominent.  Angraecum  sesqui- 
pedale,  with  two  spikes  of  five  and  four  large 
waxlike,  white  flowers,  and  a  grand  form  of 
Sophro-Cattleya  Saxa  (C.  Trianae  Upland's  var. 
x  S.  grandiflora)  with  large,  deep  red  flowers. 
The  fine  Cypripedium  minim,  Cattleya  Clotho, 
and  the  unique  albino  Zygopetalum  Maekayi 
Charlesworthii  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orehidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  staged  a  fine  group,  for  which 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  There  were 
thirty-five  plants  of  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael 
alba, '  some  with  four  flowers  on  a  spike. 
The  new  Odontoglossum  naevross  (naevium  X 
Rossii)  was  pretty  and  interesting,  and  other 
crosses  bore  on  their  first  flowers  evidence  of 
fine  quality.  The  collection  also  included  an 
exceptionally  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  Thomp- 
soniinum,  Cypripedium  Helen  II.  var.  Arm- 
strongiae,  and  a  finely-flowered  Oncidium  cory- 
nephorum. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
containing  good  hybrids  and  interesting  rare 
species.  At  the  back  of  the  exhibit  was  Laelia 
Gouldiana,  with  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba 
and  some  good  C.  Trianae,  the  variety  Princess 
Patricia  being  white  with  soft  pink  front  to  the 
lip.  The  uncommon  Odontoglossum  Nevadense 
was   included. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  well-ar- 
ranged group,  in  which  tall  hybrid  Cymbi- 
diums  were  effective.  The  best  were  C.  Doris, 
C.  Gottianum  and  C.  Alexanderi  (insigne  x 
eburneo-Lowianum),  the  variety  albens  having 
tall  spikes  of  almost  pure  white  flowers,  of  large 
size  and  fine  substance ;  Laelia  anceps  Schro- 
derae,  also  various  Laelio-Cattleyas  and  Odon- 
tiodas. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine  group 
of  Cypripediums.  The  leading  forms  of  C. 
Leeanum.  C.  insigne,  C.  aureum  and  C.  Actaeus 
were   well  represented. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.  ■  (gr.  Mr.  Collier), 
showed  Odontioda  Othello  (Odm.  Othello  x  Oda. 
gattonensis),  which  closely  resembled  a  purple- 
blotched  Odontoglossum  ;  also  a  flower  of  a  cross 
between  0.  crispum  and  Oda.  gattonensis,  which 
was  like  a  small  sulphur-yellow  0.  crispum.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  0.  Kegeljani  (polyxanthum) 
in  Oda.  gattonensis  eliminated  in  the  examples 
shown  the  influence  of  Cochlioda  Noezliana, 
which  is  not  impossible. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder.  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  exhibited  Cypripe- 
dium Hera-Beeckmannii  in  good  form. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  Hill,  showed  a  fine  dark  form  of  Odonto- 
glossum percultum,  together  with  other  Orchids. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst, 
Pembury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  for  record- 
ing. Cattleya  Phyllis  (Lueddemania  Stanleyi 
X  Schroderae),  a  pretty  flower  of  Peach  blos- 
som tint. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  two  pretty  Odontiodas 
of  unrecorded,  parentage,  and  Odontoglossum 
Wieanianum   Goodson's   variety. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed 
Laelio-Cattleya  Queen  Elizabeth  (L.-C.  Gottoiana 
X  C.  Carmen),  a  light  lilac-coloured  flower  with 
ruby-purple  lip  and  yellow  blotches  on  each 
side  of  the  tube. 

F.  J.  0.  Montagu,  Esq.,  Lynford,  Norfolk, 
showed  Cypripedium  Archimedes  (insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall   x    nitens  magnificum). 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co..  Southgate,  showed 
a  pretty  form  of  Laelia'  Cattleya  Cecilia  (C. 
Trianae  x  L.-C.  luminosa)  with  yellowish-sal- 
mon-coloured flowers,  having  a  Tich  ruby-crim- 
son lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Edwin  Beckett,  G.  Reynolds,  E.  A.  Buny'ard, 
Owen  Thomas,  John  Harrison,  W.  Poupart. 
A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Jaques,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  Bul- 
lock, and  F.  Perkins.     .     . 

The  only  exhibit  was  a  dish  of  Aooles  sent  for 
naming,  whicli  the  committee  considered  a  local 
variety  of  littlo  merit. 


©bituar\\ 


John  Morrison.— News  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
John  Morrison,  gardener,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire, 
at  his  residence,  Kirkbrae,  Cults,  reaches  us  from 
our  correspondent  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Morrison  was 
a  native  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  spent  his 
early  years  in  Scotland,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  gardener  at  Delgaty,  Turriff.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Roxburghshire,  and  settled  in  Cults 
about  15  years  ago. 

David  Young  Mellis.—  The  Florists'  Ex- 
change, records  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Young 
Mellis,  nurseryman,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.  Mr. 
Mellis  was  a  native  of  Stanley,  Perthshire,  and 
settled  in  America  thirty-five"  years  ago.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Florists'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Greater  New  York  Florists'  Asso- 
ciation. 
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CYANrorNG  a  Vinery  :  J.  Mann.  Follow  the 
directions  given  in  the  reply  to  B.  G.,  but  use 
double  the  quantities  recommended  at  first, 
and  up  to  2  oz.  of  sodium  cyanide  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

Cyaniding  Azaleas  :  B.  G.  Phosphoric  acid  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  sulphuric  acid 
as  being  less  liable  to  cause  scorching  in  the 
foliage.  Sodium  cyanide  is  preferable  to 
potassium  cyanide,  being  more  effective  and 
cheaper.  To  destroy  mealy  bug  you  must  use 
the  fumigate  at  great  strength,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  proceed  with  caution.  Start  with 
i  oz.  of  sodium  cyanide  and  i  oz.  of  acid, 
diluted  in  1  oz.  of  water  for  every  1,000  cubic 
feet  contents.  When  you  have  ascertained  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  gas  the  plants  will 
withstand  without  injury,  fumigate  the  house 
once  weekly  for  three  weeks.  See  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Vol.  LVL,  July  25,  1914,  p.  66. 

Hypericum  patulum  var.  Henryi  :  Shrub.  As 
you  have  grown  your  plant  of  Hypericum 
patulum  var.  Henryi  indoors  during  the 
autumn,  you  should  keep  it  in  a  cool  place 
free  from  frost  until  May,  when  it  may  be 
planted  out.  The  growths,  if  thin  and  weak, 
should  then  be  shortened  back  to  about  half 
their  length,  or  less,  according  to  where  the 
new  shoots  are  developing  on  the  stems.  This 
Hypericum  was  only  recently  introduced  from 
China,  but,  so  far,  it  has  proved  to  be 
thoroughly  hardy  iu  this  country,  so  that  the 
less  "coddling"  it  gets  the  better.  Any  of 
the  growths  detached  with  a  portion  of  roots 
should  grow.  They  be  should  taken  off  iu 
March,  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  base,  and  then  potted  in  small  pots  until 
May,  when  they  should  be  planted  out.  This 
Hypericum  attains  to  a  height  of  2  feet  to 
3  feet,  and  flowers  out-of-doors  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  September  continuously. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Thomas  Setter.  1,  Scarlet 
Nonpareil ;  2.  resembles  Forge. — R.  J.  H. 
Baumann's  Reinette. — O.  A.  C.  Ribston  Pip- 
pin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  B.  H.  Begonia  fuchsi- 
oides  var.  elegans. — J.  B.  Lancaster.  1,  Mos- 
chosma  riparium ;  2,  Pellionia  Daveauana. — 
Adriane.  1,  Cypripedium  Arthurianum  (Fair- 
rieanum  x  insigne'),  a  very  good  variety ;  2, 
Cypripedium  Orion  (concolor  X  insigne)  ;  3, 
a  form  of  Cypripedium  Leeanum  (Spicerianum 
X    insigne). 

Potato  Milecross  Early  :  E.  F.  C.  Write  to 
the  raisers.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast. 

Plants  for  Conservatory  Decoration  :  Con- 
stant Header.  In  addition  to  the  subjects 
you  mention,  the  following  is  a  list  of  plants 
suitable  for  conservatory  decoration,  with  the 
months  when  they  commence  to  flower.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  dates  are  only 
approximate,  as  much  depends  upon  the  time 
the    plants    are    propagated    and     their     sub- 


sequent cultivation.  Many  subjects  may  be 
had  in  flower  for  at  least  three  successive 
months.  The  selection  includes  subjects  that 
can  be  grown  in  large  batches,  and  takes  no 
account  of  Ericas  and  the  many  other  beautiful 
and  useful  hard-wooded  subjects  that  should 
find  a  place  in  the  conservatory.  Liliums  in 
variety  should  also  be  grown  largely.  Many 
annual  subjects,  if  well  cultivated,  are  very 
useful  and  effective.  There  is  also  a  great 
variety  of  Begonias  that  prove  very  useful  for 
conservatory  decoration.  January. — Eupa- 
torium  petiolare,  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  R, 
trigyna,  Freesias,  Lachenalias,  Azaleas  of  in- 
dicum  type  in  variety,  Spiraea  prunifolia  fl. 
pi.,  Lilacs  and  other  forced  shrubs;  also 
Lily-of-the-VaUey,  Narcissus,  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths.  February. — Spamiannia  africana, 
Cytisus  fragrans,  Erlangea  tomentosa,  Vel- 
theimia  viridifolia,  Cole.us  snirensis,  Clivia 
miniata,  Boronia  megastigma,  Epacris  in 
variety,  Begonia  manicata  and  Eupatorium  ver- 
nale.     March. — Chorizema  ilicifolium,  Richar- 

.  dia  Elliottiana,  R.  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Eupatorium 
macrophyllum,  E.  atro-rubens,  E.  ianthinum, 
Stocks  in  variety  and  Mignonette.  April. — 
Celsia  Arcturus,  C.  cretica,  Dimorphotheca 
Ecklonis,  Mimulus  glutinosus  and  var.  coc- 
cineus,  Begonia  coccinea,  and  free-flowering 
Cannas  in  6-inch  pots.  May. — Gesnera  car- 
dinalis,  Rehmannia  angulata,  Salvia  splendens 
var.  Glory  of  Zurich,  Hydrangeas  in  variety, 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Statice  Suworowi,  S.  sinuata, 
Jacobinia  magnifica  and  var.  carnea,  Clarkias 
in  variety,  also  annual  Larkspurs  and 
Gladioli  such  as  Peach  Blossom  and  Blushing 
Bride.  June. — Kalanchoe  flammea,  K. 
kewensis,  Plumbago  capensis,  Isoloma  hirsu- 
tum,  Streptosolon  Jamesonii,  Achimenes  in 
variety,  Statice  profusa,  S.  imbricata,  S. 
brassicaefolia,  S.  intermedia,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  which  is  generally  grown  as  a  stove 
plant  but  makes  a  perfect  summer  plant  for 
the  conservatory,  and  remains  in  flower  for 
several  months  if  raised  from  seed  sown  the 
previous  August ;  Gilia  coronopif olia,  also 
sown  the  previous  July  or  August.  July. — 
Francoa  ramosa,  F.  sonchifolia,  Crinum 
Powellii  and  its  variety  album,  Browallia 
speciosa  major  (also  useful  for  winter  flower- 
ing), Acalypha.  hispida  and  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  (blue  and  white.)  August.— Celosia 
cristata  var.  pyramidalis,  Chironia  ixifera. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Impatiens  Sultanii, 
I.  Oliveri  and  I.  Holstii ;  the  two  last  may 
be  had  in  flower  ,  all  the  year  round. 
September. — Veronica  speciosa  in  variety, 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  Salvia  splendens,  Nerines 
in  variety,  Chrysanthemum  ftutescens  and  its 
variety  Mrs.  F.  Sanders.  Ofo&er:— Solanum 
Capsicastrum,  Ardisia  crenulata,  Jacobinia 
chrysostephana,  Bouvardias  in  var.,  Salvia 
azu'rea  var.  grandiflora  and  S.  involucrata  var. 
Bethellii.  November.  —  Eranthemuni  pul- 
chellum,  Sparmannia.  africana. .  Richardia 
africana,  Buddleia  officinalis,  B.  asiatica, 
Lindenbergia  grandiflora,  Begonias  in  variety, 
such  as  Winter  Cheer  and  Fascination. 
December. — Centropogon  lucyanus,  Pycno- 
stachys  Dawei,  Plumbago  rosea.  Begonin 
Gloire  de  Scaux  and  '  Begonia  semperflorens 
gigantea  rosea,  which  is  nearly  always  in 
flower. 

Treatment  of  Vine  Borders  in  Winter  :  M.  W. 
We  do  not  recommend  covering  Vine  borders 
with  manure  during  the  winter.  A  mulch  may 
he  applied  in  summer  after  the  ground  has 
become  warmed  by  the  sun  if  the  situation 
is  hot  or  dry.  If  any  part  of  the  stem  of  a 
vine  is  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
it  should  be  protected  from  frost  before 
growth  commences.  As  your  border  is  light, 
and  some  of  the  roots  are  near  to  the  surface, 
a  covering.  3  or  4  inches  thick,  of  good  loam 
mixed  with  wood  or  vegetable  ashes  and 
steamed  bone-flour  would  be  beneficial. 


Communications  Beceived  —Frank  M.  Bartram. 
U  S.A.  (Thanks  for  letter.  We  will  forward  the 
enclosure  to  Dr.  Rouse  directlv  his  whereabouts  tre 
ascertained.)— F.  W.  E— North  Devon— W.  P.  J.— 
W  E.  K.-Adriane— R.  R  — F.  S— W.  J.— W.  R.— 
E  M— P.  De  T— W.  W.— E.  S.  W.— R.  C— A.  H.— 
A'  g._c.  J.  G.-R.  P-W.  I.-F.  W.-F.  a— 
H.  N.  S.  H.— T.  S.— H.  S.  T.—  Agarieus. 
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WHY   DO    GRAPES    SHRIVEL? 

IT  is  disappointing  when  to  all  appearances  a 
crop  of  Grapes  seemingly  doing  remarkably 
well— the  leaves  free  from  insects  and  of 
good  substance  and  colour,  the  wood-growth  of 
fair  size  and  the  vines  altogether  luxuriant, 
attempting  to  send  out  new  growths  continually 
—and  yet  before  the  fruit  is  fairly  ripe  it  com- 
mences to  shrivel,  notwithstanding  that  strict 
attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  tempera- 
tures, watering  and  damping.  White  Muscats 
are  the  most  liable  to  this  misfortune,  but  black 
varieties  also  suffer,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  occur 
with  young,  vigorous  vines  in  a  rich  border, 
than  with  older  plants  getting  less  sumptuous 
fare. 

I  will  confine  my  remarks  principally  to  Mus- 
cats. Grapes  of  this  class  require  a  long  season 
to  bring  them  to  perfection.  To  have  the  best 
results  they  should  be  started  gently  in  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  fruit  should  be 
quite  sweet  by  the  middle  of  September, 
although  the  perfect  golden  colour  may  not  be 
fully  developed  by  that  time. 

Over-doses  of  nitrogen  produce  large  cells 
both  in  fruit  and  wood ;  and  if  there  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  sufficiency  of  the  other  essential 
feeding  materials  taken  in  both  by  leaf  and  root 
and  assimilated,  these  cells  will  not  be  ade- 
quately furnished,  and  although  the  fruit  and 
the  wood  may  remain  plump  during  vigorous 
growth,  they  will  partly  collapse  later  on  when 
less  water  is  retained.  Heat,  water  and  abund- 
ance of  nitrogen  will  produce  gross,  healthy- 
looking  growth,  but  if  there  are  lacking  other 
essential  materials  that  growth  will  not  be  per- 
fect ;  it  will  be  similar  to  an  animal  composed 
of  fat  and  lacking  bone  and  muscle. 

Phosphorus,  lime  and  potash  in  assimilable 
form  and  sufficient  quantities  are  essential  to 
perfect  growth,  and  even  when  there  is  no  lack 
of  these  or  other  necessary  soil  ingredients  suc- 
cess will  not  be  attained  without  a  sufficiency 
of  sunlight.  There  is  always  more  shrivelling  in 
a  dull  season  than  in  a  bright  one,  provided  the 
leaves  are  kept  healthy  and  clean  in  both  cases. 


In  addition  to  the  requisites  named  above 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  area  of  leaf-surface, 
especially  beyond  the  bunches  of  fruit,  to  collect 
the  necessary  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  for  we 
must  remember  that  the  main  body  of  a  plant, 
wi-th  the  exception  of  water,  consists  of  carbon 
compounds;  that  this  carbon  is  collected  solely 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves,  and  that  not 
only  is  carbon  dioxide  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  this  carbon,  but  that  the  other  constituents  of 
plant  food,  including  those  taken  up  by  the  roots, 
cannot  be  prepared  and  assimilated  without  the 
aid  of  light.  The  leaves  beyond  the  fruit  aTe  in 
the  best  position  foT  preparing  and  perfecting  the 
material  for  the  supply  and  development  of  that 
fruit,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by  the  difference 
between  bunches  with  only  one  or  two  leaves 
beyond  them  and  those  which  have  four  perfect 
leaves.  Water  may  be  supplied  by  the  upward 
current,  but  for  the  prepared  food  we  must 
look  to  that  descending  from  the  upper 
leaves,  and  having  these  leaves  we  must  see  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  carrying  out 
their  mission  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  know  by 
experience  that  White  Muscats  want  more  direct 
sunlight  to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  do 
black  varieties.  If  shading  becomes  necessary  it 
shows  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
in  the  culture,  and  perfect  fruit  is  not  likely  ito 
be  produced.  Since  leaf-exposure  is  of  such  im- 
portance, we  see  how  wrong  it  is  to  place  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  the 
stomata.  Elongation  and  expansion  take  place 
principally  during  darkness,  and  humidity  assists 
these  preliminary  growth-processes;  consolidation 
is  favoured  by  sunlight  and  by  an  atmosphere 
which  is  not  too  humid.  As  the  leaves  are,  so 
will  the  fruit  be  ;  if  the  foTmer  are  not  solidly 
built,  although  they  may  apparently  have  great 
substance,  the  latter  will  suffer  in  like  manner. 
A  close,  humid  atmosphere  will  produce  expan- 
sion (suitable  for  unfertilised  cucumbers),  but  it 
will  not  bring  solidarity  of  growth. 

If  you  close  a  house  early  on  a  bright  summer 
afternoon,  syringe  its  occupants  and  damp  down 
all  available  surfaces,  as  is  so  frequently  recom- 
mended, you  obstruct  the  light  by  the  creation 
of  vapour  between  the  sun  and  the  plants ;  you 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  shade  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  on  the  glas6;  yon  check  the  inhala- 
tions and  exhalations  through  the  stomata,  the 
adjustable  mechanism  of  which  struggles  to 
counteract  your  faulty  treatment  by  opening  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  and  then  some  of  you,  but 
not  all,  open  the  ventilators  again  at  night  for 
the  time-honoured  "chink  of  air,"  catching  th» 
stomata  again  in  an  unguarded  moment,  chilling 
the  leaves  before  they  have  time  to  diminish  their 
openings.  If  you  could  only  see  the  stomata 
striving,  by  frequently  altering  their  mechanism, 
to  counteract  your  kind  intentions  it  would  be 
a  revelation  and  cause  a  change  in  your  practice 
in  many  ways. 

Premature  shrivelling,  then,  when  it  is  not 
caused  by  shanking  or  by  insufficient  water  at 
the  roots,  results  from  the  cells  being  in- 
sufficiently furnished  with  the  necessary  matter 
to  keep  them  tense  at  the  time  when  there  is 
less  retention  of  water,  which  may  happen  when 
the  fruit  is  fully  grown.  It  may  be  owing  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes  : — 

Want  of  sun-light  acting  on  the  leaves  or  in- 
sufficient leaf-surface. 

An  atmosphere  which  is  too  close  or  too  humid. 

The  want  of  aeration,  or  of  the  necessary  food 
constituents  in  the  border,  or  the  unsuitable 
physical  conditions  of  the  materials  composing 
that  border. 


Too  much  nitrogen,  forcing  the  cells  to  an  in- 
ordinate size. 

Too  hard  forcing  in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

In  connection  with  the  last-mentioned  specula- 
tion we  must  remember  that  no  new  extension 
of  vine  roots  commences  till  some  of  the  leaves 
are  half  expanded,  consequently  there  can  be  no 
root-hairs  (the  only  underground  feeders)  till 
after  that  time. 

When  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  abund- 
ance of  good  loam  and  practically  unlimited 
means  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  Muscats 
fresh  and  plump  to  the  end  of  February, 
although  I  was  then  comparatively  a  novice  at 
the  work.  But  to  keep  in  this  manner  the  fruit 
must  be  perfect  in  every  Tespect,  and  this  cannot 
be  if  the  growths  are  crowded.  The  rods  should 
not  be  less  than  4  feet  apart,  and  5  feet  would 
be  better.  Every  leaf  which  is  not  exposed  to 
the  light  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  if  the 
growths  are  so  thinly  arranged  that  some  sun- 
light can  reach  through  them  to  the  border  it  is 
a  decided  advantage.  The  wires  to  which  the 
rods  are  trained  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet 
from  the  glass ;  alternate  scorching  and  freezing 
is  not  good  for  the  leaves. 

I  believe  there  is  yet  a  fortune  to  be  made  in 
growing  Muscats  if  the  necessary  skill  and 
capital  are  employed,  but  one  is  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose  without  the  otheT.  Ten  shillings 
a  pound  is  no  uncommon  price  for  Muscats 
in  January.      Wm.  Taylor. 


THE     ROSARY. 

THE  PERNETTIANA  EOSE. 

In  the  year  1900  the  first  of  a  new  race  of  per- 
petual-flowering Roses  was  introduced  and  named 
Soleil  d'Or.  Hitherto  we  had  depended  for 
our  perpetuals  on  the  China,  1786 ;  the  Noi- 
sette, 1817;  the  Bourbon,  1820;  the  Tea- 
scented  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual,  1850  ;  and  the 
Hybrid  Tea,  1870,  which  gathered  up  all  that 
was  best  in  the  preceding  perpetuals.  After  a 
lapse  of  another  thirty  years  R.  lutea,  "  The 
yellow  Rose  of  Asia,"  was  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  from  it  a  new  battalion  of  perpetuals 
is  now  in  process  of  formation,  a  battalion  of 
beautiful  yellow,  salmon  and  orange  colours  and 
varieties  Tesistant  to  virulent  attacks  of  mil- 
dew. And  just  as  the  class  of  Roses  fir6t  pro- 
duced by  M.  Philippe  Noisette  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  "  Noisette  "  and  "  Noisettiana," 
so  also  the  mew  race,  of  which  Soleil  d'Or,  given 
to  us  by  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  was  the  first  to 
arrive,  is  now  known  throughout  the  world  as 
"  Pernettiana."  Recognised  officially  by  the 
Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  and 
all  the  leading  horticultural  and  Rose  societies  of 
the  Continent,  the  name  "  Pernettiana "  will 
take  its  place  along  with  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  until  the  special  features 
of  each  have  been  so  obliterated  by  intercrossing 
that  a  new  classification  sweeps  all  sections  of 
modern  Roses  into  the  melting-pot. 

Soleil  d'Or  is  the  result  of  crossing  an  un- 
named Rose  with  Persian  Yellow,  a  summer- 
flowering  variety  the  progeny  of  R.  lutea.  Of 
the  particular  Rose  which  should  be  regarded  as 
the  original  species  rosarians  in  recent  years 
have  had  to  modify,  if  not  altogether  change, 
their  opinions.  To  the  writers  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  the  name  R.  lutea  was  regarded 
as  synonymous  with  Austrian  Yellow.  And  this 
is  not  surprising  seeing  that  Austrian  Yellow  was 
brought  to  England  by  Gerrard  so  far  back  MS 
the  year  1596,  and  remained  in  unchallenged 
position   until   another   claimant   to   the  title  of 
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R.  lutea  came  forward  in  1798.  The  position  of 
a  Rose  with  a  start  of  200  years  is  not  quickly 
upset,  and  the  writer  confesses  that  he  at  one 
time  accepted  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  earlier 
days. 

A  Rose,  called  by  early  Eastern  writers  the 
Yellow  Rose  of  Asia,  was  tinder  cultivation  in 
gardens  of  the  Far  East  in  the  days,  it  is  be- 
lieved, preceding  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  is  described  by  Ibn-el-Facit  in  the  12th 
century  as  being  of  the  colour  of  a  Jonquil.  M. 
Crepin  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  R.  lutea. 
According  to  M.  Crepin  R.  lutea  was  discovered 
and  brought  to  Europe  by  Miller  in  1798,  and  is 
a  native  of  Asia,  found  in  Armenia  and  Persia. 

It  is  well  known  that  M.  Jules  Gravereaux,  in 
his  celebrated  garden  at  L'Hay,  near  Paris,  has 
one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Roses, 
both  botanical  and  horticultural.  A  collection 
tabulated  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  M. 
Crepin  has  been  made,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  see  the  horticultural  list  of  Roses  grown  at 
L'Hay  in  the  year  1901  comprised  under  Section 
X.  Luteae.  It  will  be  noticed  that  P.  lutea,  the 
species,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  below 
it  is  placed  Austrian  Yellow.  They  are  each  6et 
out  under  different  numbers  (5,675,  5,676),  which 
shows  that  at  L'Hay  the  two  are  not  regarded 
as  identical. 


Name.  Date. 

Rosa  lutea        . .  (Miller,  17(iS)  . . 
Austrian  Briar. . 

Austrian  Copper  (Gerrard,  1596) 

Austrian  Vellow  (Gerrard,  1506) 
Capucine   Jaune 
Capucine  Rouge 

Double  Jaune  ..  (Williams) 

Harrisonii        ..  (Harrison,  1830) 
Jaune  ancien    . . 

Jaune  bicolor  ..  (Autriche) 

Juliette  Ouviere  (L'HIiy,  1901)  .. 

Madeleine  Fillot  (L'Hay,  1901)  . . 

Persian     i'ellow  (Willock,  1837 


Description. 
R.  sauvage. 
Jaune  capucine. 
Rouge  cuivre. 
Jaune  vif. 
Jaune  brun. 
Cuivre  rouge. 
Jaune  paille. 
Jaune. 

Jaune  soufre. 
Jaune  et  eapneine. 
Jaune  brique. 
Rouge  brique. 
Jaune  d'or. 


Soleil  d'Or 
Tuikiscbe  rose. 


(Peinet-Ducher.  WOO)    Jaune  vif  et  or. 
Jaune  et  carmin. 


THE  PACKING  OF  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 
OF    NURSERY   STOCK. 


Supposing  we  adhere  to  the  earlier  opinion 
that  the  Rose  of  1596  and  not  the  Rosa  of  1798 
is  the  true  R.  lutea,  we  shall  doubtless  at  the 
same  time  be  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is 
an  Asiatic  species,  having  its  central  home  in 
Persia.  If  60,  why  then  retain  the  title  "  Aus- 
trian Briar,"  which  conveys  no  indication  of  its 
Asiatic  origin?  On  the  other  hand,  if  Austrian 
Yellow  and  Persian  Yellow  are  both  the  off- 
spring of  R.  lutea  they  have  a  common  parent, 
a  Persian  Rose.  And  seeing  that  the  new  race 
owes  its  origin  to  Persian  Yellow,  what  grounds 
are  there  for  suggesting  any  longer,  as  some 
British  catalogues  do,  that  these  new  perpetuals 
were  "made  in  Austria"? 

Apart  from  this,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the 
term  "  Pernettiana  "  is  incorrect  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  but  the  argument  is  weak  whilst 
*'  Noisettiana,"  so  frequently  used,  remains  un- 
challenged. It  is,  however,  too  late  now  to 
raise  objection  on  this  ground  :  the  name  has 
come  to  stay. 

Yes,  the  time  has  come  for  British  growers  to 
cast  off  their  insularity  and  to  step  bravely  into 
line  with  their  Continental  brethren.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Council  of  the  N.R.S.  is  waver- 
ing, in  that  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  it  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  name  of  "  Pernettiana,"  and 
one  month  later  rescinded  its  resolution.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  in  the  latest  publication  issued  by  the 
N.R.S.  we  read  this  phrase  :  "Austrian  Briars, 
also  known  as  Pernetian  Roses."  The  love  of 
compromise  leads  us  sometimes  into  equivocal 
positions.  We  all  have  heard  of  "  Venetian 
blinds,"  but  of  "Pernetian  Ro6es "  few  heard 
before  this  publication  issued  from  the  Press. 

At  the  present  time  the  term  "  Made  in  Aus- 
tria" is  not  popular,  nor  doe6  "Austrian 
Briar  "  seem  quite  suitable  to  a  Persian  Rose. 
No,  let  the  summer-flowering  varieties  be  ranged 
under  the  heading  "  Hybrids  of  R.  lutea,"  and 
in  support  of  the  entente  cordiale  let  the  new 
race  of  perpetual  and  glorious  coloured  Roses 
inaugurated  by  an  eminent  French  raiser  be 
known  by  all  as  "  Pernettiana."  Joseph  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering,  Essex. 


In  the  course  of  our  inspection  of  nursery 
stock  of  various  classes,  including  ornamental, 
fruit  and  Rose  trees,  our  inspectors  have  fre- 
quently reported  to  me  the  lack  of  attention 
with  respect  to  packing  on  the  part  of  many 
firms  in  Great  Britain  shipping  such  nursery 
stocks  to  Canada. 

Shipment  to  Canadian  points,  especially  points 
in  Western  Canada,  involves  a  long  journey,  and 
the  delays  in  transportation,  etc.,  may  increase 
the  time  shipments  take  to  reach  the  consignees. 
During  this  journey  the  shipments  are  subject  to 
great  changes  in  temperature.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  particular  attention  is  not 
paid    to    the    protection    of    the   plants    against 


hay,  straw,  dead  leaves  and  rubbish,  all  of 
which  is  liable  to  heat  en  route,  with  the  result 
that  the  heated  plants  may  be  killed.  Further,, 
hay  is  a  poor  preventive  of  frost,  and  much 
stock  will  arrive  in  a  frozen  condition  when  the- 
same  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
moss  or  a  more  suitable  packing  material ;  also, 
hay  is  a  poor  retainer  of  moisture,  and  stock  is 
often  injured  by  drying  out.  Stock  from 
Ireland,  Belgium,  France,  Japan,  Holland  and 
Germany  usually  arrives  in  excellent  condition, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  carefully  packed  in 
such  materials  as  moss  or  peat,  which  proves 
that  the  poor  condition  in  which  English  stock 
frequently  arrives  is  entirely  due  to  lack  oif 
care  and  the  use  of  unsuitable  materials.  .  The 
remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
nurserymen  themselves.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt, 
Dominion  Entomologist,  Ottawa,  December,  1914. 


[Photograph  by  R.  A.  Mally. 


Fig.   6. — cymbidivm  Alexander:  albexs. 


such  adverse  factors  as  time  and  temperature 
the  trees  or  plants  will  arrive  in  a  poor  if  not 
dead  condition.  This  will  cause  dissatisfaction 
both  to  the  nurseryman  and  to  the  recipient. 
The  former  not  infrequently  will  blame  the 
transportation  companies,  the  Customs  officials, 
and  even  our  inspectors  (who  may  not  have  seen 
the  stock  until  it  reaches  the  consignor),  or  our 
fumigation  stations  (into  which  British  nursery 
stock  never  enters,  being  exempt  from  fumiga- 
tion), for  the  condition  of  the  stock  on  arrival, 
when  bad  packing  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
damage  to  or  loss  of  the  plants. 

As  we  desire  to  facilitate  the  extension  of 
trade  on  the  part  of  British  nursery  firms, 
it  is  thought  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of 
English  nurserymen  to  this  matter  in  order  that 
they  may  take  steps  to  protect  their  own  in- 
terests by  giving  the  satisfaction  they  desire 
to  their  Canadian  customers.  English  (ship- 
ments for  the  most  part  arrive  in  Western 
Canada  in  a  poor  condition  owing  to  poor  pack- 
ing.    The   packing  material   usually  consists  of 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   CLEANINCS. 


CYMBIDIUM  ALEXANDERI  ALBENS. 

The  introduction  of  Cymbidium  insigne  (San- 
deri)  in  1905  was  an  important  event,  for  its- 
varieties  have  furnished  some  of  our  best  spring- 
flowering  Orchids.  But  still  more  important  ii 
the  part  which  it  has  played  in  the  hands  of  the 
hybridist,  whereby  a  new  section  of  stately 
winter  and  spring-flowering  hybrids  has  been 
raised.  C.  insigne  has  been  crossed  with  most  of 
the  other  species,  and  all  the  progeny  have  the 
graceful  habit  and  more  or  less  erect  flower- 
spikes  of  that  species,  to  which,  in  the  size  and 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  most  of  them  closely 
adhere,  their  ground  colour  being  white  with 
rose  or  purplish  lines  and  markings  of  various 
tints. 

In  the  batch  of  Cymbidium  Alexanderi  (insigne 
X  eburneo-Lowianum),  raised  by  Messrs.  J.  and 
A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  who  have  made  a 
speciality  of  hybrid  Cymbidiums,  several  have 
pure  white  flowers,  the  only  other  colour  being 
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a  light-rose  band  inside  the  margin  of  the  lip. 
The  variety  illustrated  in  fig.  6  was  shown  in 
the  group  staged  by  that  firm  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
January  5.  It  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the 
.section,  the  flowers  being  produced  when  they 
are  most  needed  and  lasting  for  several  weeks 
either  on  the  plant  or  as  cut  blooms. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Crop   Pest    Handbook    for    Behar    and 
Orissa.* 

About  twelve  years  ago  the  Government  of 
India  formed  a  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
India,  with  experts  such  as  chemists,  mycolo- 
gists, entomologists,  and  the  like.  Here  we 
liave  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  that  policy,  a 
Crop  Pest  Handbook  for  a  single  province  of 
India. 

The  book  consists  of  80  leaflets,  14  appendices, 
39  coloured  plates  of  insect  pests,  and  14  of  fun- 
gous pests. 

The  leaflets  are  extremely  simple;  they  give 
the  name  of  the  crop  attacked,  the  pest  and  its 
many  vernacular  name6,  the  nature  of  the 
damage,  the  time  the  pest  appears,  a  description 
of  the  recognisable  stages  (for  which  the  plates 
are  done),  and  a  summary  of  possible  remedies. 
The  leaflets  are  arranged  mainly  according  to 
crop,  and  the  idea  i6  that  a  farmer  or  gardener 
in  Behar  whose  crop  is  attacked  'by  a  pest  (insect 
or  fungous)  can  look  up  the  crop  in  this  volume, 
find  the  disease  by  the  symptoms,  read  the  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  disease  and  the  preventive 
or  remedial  treatment ;  he  can  then  decide  what 
to  do.  At  least  he  knows  all  the  essential  facts 
and  can  form  his  own  judgment. 

The  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  plates.  They 
are  three-colour  prints  of  extremely  good  paint- 
ings, each  plate  showing  all  the  stages  of  one 
species,  in  a  few  cases  the  plate  showing  im- 
portant stages  of  all  pests  of  one  crop.  The 
subjects  are  not  magnified  except  where  neces- 
sary. They  represent  what  the  farmer  or  gar- 
dener himself  sees  or  can  find.  There  is  no  other 
method  of  conveying  information  about  pests  to 
a  class  of  people  who  actually  grow  plants,  who 
cannot  interpret  diagrams,  and  who  cannot  trans- 
late a  black-and-white  diagram  into  terms  of 
colour. 

Reviewing  the  volume  as  the  officer  originally 
responsible  for  very  nearly  all  the  insect  plates, 
for  the  policy  that  made  these  plates  available  to 
all  provinces  of  India,  and  for  the  policy  of  pub- 
lishing locad  information  in  this  way,  I 
offer  hearty  congratulations  to  the  compilers  of 
this  work.  The  volume  is  a  model  to  other 
provinces  of  India  of  what  to  issue.  Reviewing 
the  volume  as  a  worker  in  England,  I  can  but 
confess  to  a  feeling  of  shame  that  we  can  in  Eng- 
land offer  nothing  in  any  way  similar  to  this 
though  England  has  had  a  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  much  longer  than  India  its  Department;  but 
still  England  has  little  better  than  the  leaflets 
its  Board  issues,  with  their  crude,  meaningless 
blocks  in  black-and-white,  their  often  useless  ad- 
vice and  their  often  inaccurate  facts.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  in  India  the  Department  has  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  and  that  in  England 
the  Board  has  not? 

I  would  congratulate  the  authors  of  the  Crop 
Pest  Handbook  on  their  accuracy  and  their  com- 
monsense ;  they  have  produced  a  volume  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  the  educated  landowners  of 
their  province,  and  one  may  well  wish  them  the 
success  they  deserve.  I  wish  every  horticulturist 
in  England  could  see  this  volume,  with  its  beau- 
tiful colour-plates,  its  sensible,  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  i  its  frank  statements  of  what  can  be 
done  to  check  pests,  whether  fungous  or  insect. 
I  think  then  we  in  England  would  get  nearer  to 
the  practical  Department  of  Agriculture  (and 
Horticulture)  which  India  has.    H .  M.  L. 

*  Crop  Pcxt  Handbook  for  Behar  and  Orinna.  Thacker' 
iSpink  and  Co.,  Calcutta,    its.  4  (53.  4d.). 


colour  is  medium  crimson  with  an  intense  black 
blotch  on  each  of  the  four  petals. 


DROSOPHYLLUM  LUSITANICUM. 

Drosophyllum  lusitanioum  has  flowered  and 
borne  6eed  in  my  Cattleya  house.  The  culture  of 
this  plant  is  considered  very  difficult.  It  grows 
in  Portugal  in  dry  soils  with  species  of  Cistus. 
In  the  hothouse,  on  the  contrary,  the  plant  re- 
quires much  moisture,  yet  it  is  Indispensable  that 
the  soil  shall  never  be  saturated.  I  raise  the 
seeds  on  the  surface  of  soil  containing  the  roots 
of  Ferns  or  Begonia  seedlings,  and  the  sowing  is 
made  in  summer.  Germination  is  very  slow  and 
irregular,  and  watering  has  to  be  done  very  care- 
fully, especially  during  the  first  month.  The 
glands  of  this  plant  secrete  a  juice  which  attracts 
insects  and  the  flowers  catch  many  such  visitors. 
F.   Denis,   Balaruc-les-Bains,   Herault,   France. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


NOTES  ON  POPPIES. 
Deservedly  at  the  top  of  any  list  of  annual 
Poppies  must  come  the  Shirley,  the  discovery  of 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  we  owe  to    the 


Fig. 


-DROSOPHYLLUM    LUSITANICUM,    AS    RAISED 
FROM  SEED   BY  M.   F.    DENIS. 


Rev.  W.  Wilks.  This  Poppy  grew  with  me  3  feet 
high  and  produced  a  remarkable  range  of  flowers 
of  the  most  charming  shades  of  colour.  I  am 
especially  fond  of  the  Picotee-edged  forms,  and  of 
these  the  whites  deeply  edged  with  salmon-rose 
are  first  favourites.  Seed  must  be  sown  thinly 
and  the  plants  thinned  in  showery  weather  or 
after  being  well  watered  to  at  least  6  inches  apart. 
Remarkably  fine  Shirley  Poppies  are  sent  to 
market  by  one  large  firm.  They  have  for  many 
years  saved  their  own  seed  from  selected  plants. 
The  plants  are  grown  very  strongly  and  the 
flowers  are  cut  before  they  open ;  they  have 
strong,  stiff  stems  at  least  18  inches  long.  All 
Poppies  should  be  cut  in  a  half-open  stage,  as 
they  develop  quickly,  clearly  and  well  in  water. 

Tulip  Poppy  (Pafaver  glaucum). 
This  Poppy  grows  about  2  feet  in  height ;  the 
flowers  are  rich  red  (nearly  scarlet)  in  colour. 
Each  petal  has  a  small  black  blotch  at  the  base. 
The  two  inner  petals  persist  in  maintaining  an 
upright,  slightly  incurved  formation,  resembling 
a  Tulip  ;  hence  its  name. 

P.  umbrosum. 
This  wa6  the  most  effective  in  the  mass  of  all 
the    Poppies    I    grew.     Twenty-four    inches    in 
height,  it  continued  a  long  time  in  bloom.     The 


P.  The  Admiral. 

A  very  showy  and  pretty  variety  3  feet  in 
height.  Flowers  scarlet  with  pure  white  blotch 
on  each  petal.  In  the  bud  stage  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful. 

Double  Poppies. 

Carnation-flowered  and  Paeony-flowered  are 
names  which  have  been  long  associated  with 
strains  of  double  Poppie6,  but  now  many  dis- 
tinct colours  have  been  selected  and  fixed. 
There  aTe  no  better  strains  of  double  Poppies 
than  those  of  which  Cardinal  is  the  type.  The 
plants  grow  about  2  feet  in  height  and  the 
flowers  are  remarkably  double,  globular  in 
shape,  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  Cardinal- 
Scarlet  has  magnificent  scarlet  flowers,  many  of 
them  5  inches  in  diameter.  Though  the  effect  is 
scarlet,  the  individual  petals  have  narrow  white 
stripes  on  them.     Two  feet. 

Cardinal-White,  very  fine  double  white  flowers, 
almost  globular.  Very  pretty  in  bud  stage.  The 
foliage  is  silver-grey  in  colour.    Two  feet. 

Cardinal-Blush,  salmon-blush  flowers  4£  inches 
in  diameter.    Fine  bold  foliage.    Two  feet. 

Cardinal-Chamois,  petals  white  ground  colour 
striped  with  buff-pink.  The  tallest  of  the  Car- 
dinals, reaching  3  feet. 

Two  other  fine  double  Poppies  are  White 
Swan,  which  grows  3  feet  tall  and  produces 
abundance  of  pure  white  flowers,  3  to  4  inches 
in  diameter;  and  The  Mikado,  which  is  quite 
distinct.  It  grows  3  feet  in  height.  The  petals 
are  laciniated,  the  colour  at  the  base  is  white,  at 
the  tips  red  or  pink,  giving  the  flower  a  mottled 
appearance.  The  foregoing  were  found  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  useful  among  a  large 
number  grown  in  a  private  garden.  W.  Cuth- 
bertson. 


VEGETABLES. 


CUCUMBER  LORD  ROBERTS. 
This  splendid  Cucumber  ranks  as  one  of  the 
very  best  varieties  introduced  during  recent 
years.  It  is  distinctly  an  all-round  variety, 
suited  alike  both  for  house  and  frame  culture, 
but  its  chief  value  is  for  winter  cropping — in- 
deed, I  know  of  no  other  to  equal  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  plant  possesses  a  Tobust  constitution, 
which  stands  it  an  good  stead  during  the  winter. 
The  fruits  are  medium  length,  very  handsome  in 
appearance,  and  of  superior  quality.  At  the 
time  of  writing  (December  18)  we  have  several 
fruits  which  would  do  themselves  justice  on  the 
exhibition  table,  and  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  variety  for  sowing  at  this  season,  as  it  comes 
into  fruiting  much  quicker  than  many  others. 

SPINACH. 
This  vegetable  is  usually  in  much  request  all 
through  the  year,  but  dn  many  localities  winter 
Spinach  is  almost  a  failure  this  season.  If  the 
crop  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  those  w-ho  have  the  conveni- 
ence to  make  sowings  in  portable  frames  without 
delay.  It  is  surprising  what  large  quantities  of 
leaves  may  be  gathered  from  plants  grown  in 
this  way,  before  we  may  hope  to  pick  from 
plants  in  the  open.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and 
raise  the  bed  to  within  about  10  inches  of  the 
glass.  Any  of  the  improved  large-leaved  varie- 
ties are  suitable.     Edwin  Beckett. 


Trial    of    Sedums    at    Wisley.  —  The 

attention  of  those  who  grow  Sedums  is  directed 
to  the  trial  of  these  plants  at  Wisley.  The  object 
of  the  trial  is  to  determine  nomenclature,  which 
at  present  is  not  a  little  confused.  All  who  are 
able  to  send  specimens  arc  invited  to  despatch 
them  not  later  than  the  end  of  February  to  the 
Director,  R.H.S.  Gardens. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,   Esq., 
Duflryn,  South  Wales. 

Black     Spot    on     Roses.  —  Where     the 

slightest  trace  of  this  disease  has  been  found  in 
the  past  year,  efforts  must  now  be  made  to  stamp 
it  out.  Perhaps  no  disease  spreads  more  rapidly, 
and,  as  a  writer  has  aptly  stated,  it  is  as  catch- 
ing as  smallpox.  Various  and  drastic  measures 
have  been  taken  to  exterminate  the  complaint, 
with  very  fair  results,  but  as  Roses  are  planted 
in  various  parts  of  these  gardens,  and  :n 
places  which  make  it  impossible  to  be  certain 
of  getting  all  the  spores,  its  total  extinction 
will  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  I  have  not 
much  faith  in  summer  spraying,  but  all  in- 
fested leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt.  We 
have  tried  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Berger's  lime-sulphur,  and  caustic  alkali.  The 
last  is  not  considered  to  have  any  effect  on  fun- 
gous diseases,  nevertheless  our  most  satisfactory 
results  have  followed  its  application.  Caution 
must  be  exercised  as  to  the  strength  used,  and  it 
should  first  be  tested  on  a  worthless  specimen. 
If  used,  however,  when  the  buds  are  dormant, 
and  at  the  strength  given  for  spraying  Peach 
trees,  no  harm  will  follow  and  much  good  may 
be  expected.  Before  spraying,  any  leaves  re- 
maining on  the  plants  should  be  picked  off,  and 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  soil  removed  and 
burnt. 

Propagating  Bedding  Plants.— It     is 

time  to  commence  propagating  such  soft-wooded 
subjects  as  Heliotrope,  Salvias,  Lantanas,  Ver- 
benas, Lobelias,  Iresines,  and  Tropaeolums.  The 
propagating  case  should  be  put  in  order,  and 
everything  got  in  readiness  for  a  good  start. 
A  still  more  important  item  is  the  condition  of 
the  stock  plants.  These,  if  not  already  intro- 
duced into  heat,  should  be  placed  in  a  genial 
temperature  of  60°  to  favour  the  development 
of  healthy  young  shoots.  When  the  latter 
are  about  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  they  should 
be  made  into  cuttings  and  dibbled  into  a  bed, 
pans,  or  pots,  filled  with  sandy  soil,  pre- 
viously watered,  and  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  dry 
sand.  Press  the  cuttings  in  the  soil  firmly.  They 
will  root  readily  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75°  to 
80°  if  frequently  sprinkled,  and  kept  close,  ad- 
mitting a  little,  air  occasionally  to  dry  up  ex- 
cessive moisture.  When  rooted,  gradually  inure 
the  plants  to  the  ordinary  air  of  the  house,  and 
afterwards  pot  them  singly,  except  the  Lobelia 
and  Tropaeolum,  which  may  be  boxed.  Helio- 
tropes, Salvias,  and  Lantanas  should  be  grown 
on  in  5-inch  pots,  filled  with  a  moderately  rich 
compost.  Pinch  the  tips  of  shoots  as  desired, 
and  nice  bushy  specimens  will  be  obtained  ready 
for  planting  in  the  beds  at  the  end  of  May. 
Keep  the  plants  free  from  pests  ;  red  spider  may 
give  trouble  with  Salvias  unless  the  syringe  is 
used  freely. 

Autumn-Struck  Cuttings. —  Both  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  rooted  from  cuttings 
inserted  last  August  in  small  pots  or  boxes  may 
be  potted,  the  size  of  pot  to  be  governed  by  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  They  will  grow  freely  in 
a  fruit  house  recently  started.  Transfer '  the 
plants  to  cooler  quarters  when  they  are  ready. 
Fuchsias  are  best  kept  growing  slowly  all  the 
winter.  We  use  the  variety  Coralle  for  large 
vases,  in  which,  with  an  edging  of  the  grey- 
foliaged  Gnaphalium  microphyllum,  it  is  very 
attractive.  This  Gnaphalium  is  a  most  useful 
bedding  plant,  and  makes  a  beautiful  informal 
edging  to  a  bed  of  Salvia  Zurich  or  Pelargonium 
Paul  Crampel,  if  pegged  down.  For  this  pur- 
pose, autumn-rooted  cuttings  should  now  be 
placed  two  in  a  pot  for  pegging  right  and  left. 
This  species  only  requires  the  protection  of  ■>. 
cold  frame  to  exclude  very  severe  frosts ;  a 
slight  frost  is  not  harmful.  Plants  grown  as 
standards,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis,  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel  and  P. 
Clorinda,  Heliotrope,  Lantanas  and  Strepto- 
solen  Jamesonii,  should  be  kept  growing  actively 


in  a  warm  house  near  to  the  roof-glass.  Re-pot 
the  plants  as  required,  and  keep  the  side-growths 
pinched  out,  stopping  the  leading  shoots  when 
the  plants  are  tall  enough.  Old  plants  may  be 
grown  in  a  cool  house  for  a  few  more  weeks 
before  starting  them  into  growth. 

Seed  Order.— The  seed  order  should  be 
despatched  at  once,  if  not  already  gone,  so 
that  the  seeds  may  be  at  hand  when  considered 
time  to  sow.  When  ordering,  rely  on  well-tried 
varieties  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to 
gTow  a  few   novelties  for  trial. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate.   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
LINLITHGOW,   Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Successional  Figs.— Complete  the  work  of 
thinning  the  shoots  of  trees  planted  out  before 
the  sap  is  in  motion,  or  damage  will  result.  The 
roots  of  the  Fig  should  always  be  under  control 
and  their  run  limited  ;  they  are  best  planted  in  a 
portion  of  the  border  walled  off  from  the  rest. 
With  such  trees  allow  ample  space  between  the 
shoots  for  the  full  development  of  the  leaves. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Figs  under  glass  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  roof-glass  perfectly  clean. 

Cucumbers.  — A  few  seeds  should  be  sown 
to  provide  plants  for  succession  to  those  which 
have  been  fruiting  during  the  winter.  Germi- 
nate them  in  bottom  heat,  and  afford  little  or 
no  water  until  the  seedlings  appear.  Fruiting 
plants  require  very  careful  treatment.  Regulate 
the  shoots  thinly  over  the  trellis,  and  water  the 
roots  with  tepid  water. 

Tomatos.— Sow  seeds  in  a  shallow  pan,  and 
germinate  them  in  a  warm  house.  The  seeds 
germinate  rather  freely,  and  should  therefore  be 
sown  thinly.  When  the  plants  are  through  the 
soil  grow  them  on  a  shelf  to  prevent  them 
becoming  drawn. 

Vinery.— The  earlier  the  work  of  pruning  and 
cleaning  dormant  Vines  is  completed  the  better, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  leaves  have  fallen 
before  operations  are  commenced.  Old  Vines, 
pruned  on  the  spur  system,  become  unsightly  in 
time,  and  owing  to  their  knotted  condition,  they 
form  lurking-places  for  insect  pests.  It  is  advis- 
able to  remove  each  year  one  or  two  of  such  spurs 
from  every  rod,  and"  make  provision  to  secure  a 
new  rod  from  the  base,  provided  there  is  a  suit- 
able bud  to  form  the  necessary  shoot.  Where 
Vines  are  infested  with  mealy  bug  drastic  mea- 
sures must  be  taken,  and.  although  I  have 
alreadv  deprecated  the  practice  of  scraping  and 
peeling  the  rods  of  the  bark,  in  such  cases  it 
must  be  resorted  to,  as  at  this  season  the  insects 
are  to  be  found  underneath  the  rough  bark.  If 
the  work  is  done  carefully,  no  damage  to  the 
inner  bark  should  result.  In  cleansing  the  house, 
wash  the  wires  and  woodwork  thoroughly  with 
a  petroleum  solution,  and  double-wash  the  walls 
with  lime.  After  the  rods  have  been  cleansed 
thoroughly,  paint  them  with  the  petroleum  solu- 
tion, and,"  whilst  taking  care  to  omit  no  part  of 
the  rods,  do  not  let  the  specific  come  in  contact 
with  the  buds.  Last  year  I  saw  several  rods 
where  the  eyes  had  failed  to  break,  and  this  was 
apparently  "due  to  carelessness  in  failing  to  ob- 
serve this  necessary  precaution.  When  the 
Vines  start  to  grow,  examine  them  from  time 
to  time,  and,  should  there  be  any  trace  of  mealy 
bug,  destroy  the  pests  by  applying,  with  a  small 
brush,  a  little  spirit  of*wine. 

Early  Peaches  in  Pots — The  fruits  of  the 
earliest  Peach  trees  are  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  first  thinning  to  be  done.  Where  fruits  have 
set  in  sufficient  numbers,  first  remove  all  badly- 
placed  specimens,  and  those  in  clusters 
reduce  to  one.  The  final  thinning  must  be  de- 
ferred until  the  stoning  period  is  over.  The 
shoots  on  established  trees  should  be  shortened 
considerably  by  pinching.  Syringe  the  trees 
twice  daily,  and  do  the  work  sufficiently  early  in 
the  afternoon  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry 
before  night  time.  Prevent  at  all  times  a  stag- 
nant atmosphere,  which  would  favour  the  spread 
of  mildew.  Trees  in  a  healthy  condition  require 
watering  each  day,  and  in  addition  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.    W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   E.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Seedling  Orchids.— In  1847  the  Rev.  W. 
Herbert  stated  that  "  cross-breeding  among 
Orchidaceous  plants  would  perhaps  lead  to  very 
startling  results,  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
not  easily  raised  by  seed."  The  first  part  of 
the  reverend  gentleman's  statement  has  proved 
to  be  true,  but,  happily,  his  other  conclusion  is 
erroneous,  for  seedling  Orchids  are  now  raised 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  In  fact,  in  most  estab- 
lishments hybrids  are  the  principal  feature,  apart 
from  exceptionally  highly-coloured  or  albino- 
forms  of  the  species.  Almost  everyone  who  culti- 
vates Orchids,  even  in  a  small  way,  soon  begins  "«o 
turn  his  attention  to  the  fascinating  pursuit 
of  hybridisation.  For  the  benefit  of  the  beginner, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Orchids  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  epiphytes  and  terrestrial,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  seed  of  terrestrial  Orchids 
should  be  sown  around  tho  base  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  same  genus.  Success  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  selection  of  the  host  plant,  and 
the  subsequent  treatment.  An  ideal  host  plant 
is  one  that  will  not  need  re-potting  for  at  least 
twelve  months ;  and  the  soil  must  be  sweet, 
free  from  moss,  and  other  foreign  growth. 
Odontoglossum  seed  is  best  sown  around  plants 
of  the  same  class,  and,  for  preference,  fairly  laTge 
seedlings  should  be  selected.  But  it  is  always 
advisable  to  sow  in  several  pots  in  order  to  ensure 
a  crop  of  seedlings.  Before  sowing,  the  com- 
post should  be  watered  thoroughly,  and  for 
several  weeks  afterwards  extra  care  is  necessary 
in  affording  moisture,  or  much  of  the  seed  maybe 
washed  away.  Epiphytic  Orchids,  and  those  of 
the  Cattleya  groups  in  particular,  need  a  little 
different  procedure.  A  small,  heated  case  or 
frame  should  be  placed  at  the  warmer  end  of  a 
warm  house,  where  conditions  conducive  to  quick 
germination  can  be  maintained.  These  consist 
of  equable  temperatures  and  moist  surround- 
ings, whereby  the  necessity  of  frequent  waterings 
is  considerably  reduced,  a  factor  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  raising    seedling  Orchids. 

Preparation  of  the  Seed- Pan.— Ordinary 
flower  pots  or  pans  without  side  holes  may  be 
chosen,  and  they  should  be  filled  one-third  (f 
their  depth  with  material  for  drainage.  A  piece 
of  canvas,  coarse  calico,  or  cheese  cloth,  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  laid  on  the 
hand,  and  filled  with  the  usual  compost  or  finely 
cut  Sphagnum-moss,  and  then  pressed  tightly 
in  the  pot  or  pan.  The  surface  should  be  half 
an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  sides 
may  be  filled  with  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum- 
moss  from  which  the  larger  heads  have  been 
removed.  Occasionally  the  seed  fails  to  germin- 
ate on  the  canvas,  when  a  good  crop  is  secured 
on  the  Sphagnum-moss,  while  the  reverse  has 
been  often  recorded.  The  material  in  the  pots 
should  be  watered  thoroughly  and,  after  a  few 
hours,  the  seed  sown.  The  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  and  should  be  shaded 
from  strong  sunlight.  The  best  time  to  sow  is 
directly  the  seed  is  ripe,  but  where  capsules  reach 
maturity  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months,  a  portion  of  the  seed  may  be  stored 
until  the  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Each  seed 
pot  should  contain  a  label  with  a  number,  corre- 
sponding to  that  in  the  stud  book,  in  which 
particulars  of  the  parentage  and  other  details 
are  recorded. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Bv  W.  Hedlet  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Fark  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Pruning.—  The  work  of  pruning  fruit  trees 
may  be  undertaken  at  any  time  from  autumn  until 
spring,  in  mild  weather,  but  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  prune  at  a  particular  time  found  by 
experience  to  be  best  suited  to  the  locality. 
Pruning  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall,  or  in  certain  cases  when  the  wood 
is  well  ripened,  just  before  defoliation  com- 
mences. Such  early  pruning  affords  great  assist- 
ance to  the  fruit  buds  in  bringing  them  to  a 
proper  degree  of  maturity.  Although  it  is  highly 
advantageous  to  prune  trees  thus  early  when 
th«  wood  is  properly  ripened,  yet  when  the  wood 
is  sappy  and  the  buds  not  in  a  mature  condition, 
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it  is  essential  to  defer  the  work  until  the  spring, 
but  not  until  the  sap  commences  to  rise,  tor  in 
this  case  bleeding  would  result.  Moreover, 
unripe  shoots  are  liable  to  injury  from 
frost;  therefore,  when  pruning  is  deferred 
until  the  spring,  all  such  parts  as  may  ha?e 
been  injured  can  be  seen  and  removed.  if 
green,  sappy  shoots  are  pruned  and  frost  fol- 
lows, the  tissue  is  affected,  as  the  sap  is  not 
sufficiently  dense  nor  the  wood  sufficiently 
firm  to  resist  injury  from  cold.  For  this  reason 
the  pruning  of  the  Fig  and  Mulberry  should 
be  deferred  until  the  spring.  Some  de- 
fer the  pruning  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  so  late  as  April,  when  the  blossoms  are 
on  the  point  of  bursting.  But  ill  effects 
following  such  procedure  are  often  evident ; 
soon  after  the  blossoms  expand  many  cf 
those  situated  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  wither 
and  drop,  the  tree  being  considerably  weakened. 
Where  there  are  large  numbers  of  wall  trees, 
Peach,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  trees  should  be 
pruned  first,  then  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
planted  in  a  south  aspect,  next  those  growing 
against  east  and  west  walls,  and  finally  those 
in  a  north  aspect.  By  unskilful  pruning,  a  tree 
may  become  almost  destitute,  of  young,  bearing 
wood  near  the  centre  or  origin  of  the  main 
branches,  and  this  defect  is  frequently  seen  in 
trees  after  they  have  been  planted  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  when  they  should  be  in  their  best 
condition  of  bearing.  If  the  shoot  of  the  pre- 
vious year  be  retained  its  full  length  all  the 
growth  will  be  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  will  become  bare.  This  must  be 
guarded  against,  and  an  endeavour  made  to 
obtain  a  new  shoot  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
origin  of  the  older  one.  By  allowing  the  tree 
a  greater  extent  of  fruiting  wood  each  year, 
until  it  has  covered  its  allotted  space,  there  will 
be  a  proper  balance  between  root  and  branch 
growth,  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  fruitful  con- 
dition. If,  when  the  tree  has  filled  its  allotted 
space,  it  should  then  be  inclined  to  grow  too 
vigorously,  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit  must  be 
allowed,  so  that  the  extra  sap  may  be  expended 
therein,  but  this  will  very  rarely  be  the  case, 
for  by  the  time  that  the  tree  has  extended  so 
far,  its  tendency  to  luxuriancy  is  generally  on 
the   decline. 

PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

fly  F.    Jordan,   Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Tuberous  Plints- Examine  the  stocks  of 
Caladium,  Gloxinia,  and  Richardia  Elliottiana 
to  see  that  the  tubers  are  not  too  dry  or  the  con- 
ditions too  cold.  A  few  of  the  best  ripened 
plants  may  be  started  with  others,  such  as 
Achimenes,  if  a  display  is  required  during  the 
spring  months.  If  early  flowers  are  not  re- 
quired the  tubers  may  be  rested  for  a  few  weeks 
longer.  Place  them  in  a  house  with  an  inter- 
mediate temperature,  and  afford  water  carefully 
until  growth  is  well  advanced. 

Plants  in  Frames.— Pay  strict  attention  to 
plants  such  as  Calceolarias,  Violas,  Pentstemons, 
Marguerites,  and  rock-garden  plants,  including 
Alpines,  wintering  in  frames.  Remove  dead  and 
decaying  leaves.  Ventilate  the  frames  judi- 
ciously at  all  times  in  the  absence  of  frost,  and 
remove  the  lights  entirely,  if  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  favourable  weather.  Watering  will 
rarely  be  necessary,  and  should  be  done  early  on 
a  fine,  breezy  day,  even  if  it  means  delaying  the 
work  for  a  day  or  two. 

Carnations.— Water  plants  in  bloom  with 
the  greatest  care,  for  an  excess  of  moisture  would 
cause  the  blooms  to  damp.  But  do  not  have  the 
conditions  so  dry  as  to  favour  the  spread  of 
red  spider.  Be  guided  by  the  weather  con- 
ditions, and  take  opportunity  afforded  by  mild 
weather  to  ventilate  the  house  freely.  The 
plants  may  be  afforded  a  little  stimulant  on 
occasions.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  in 
December  have  been  potted  into  2-inch  pots,  and 
will  require  a  further  shift  shortly.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  light  house,  increasing  the 
amount  of  ventilation  as  the  plants  become  es- 
tablished. Now  is  a  good  time  to  root  the  main 
batch  of  cuttings  in  pots,  boxes  or  frames,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  required  ;  the  sand-bed  is 
the  best  system  where  large  quantities  of  plants 


are  required.  Select  strong,  healthy  shoots  from 
the  middle  of  the  plants,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  too  many  varieties  if  space  is  limited. 
Maintain  an  even  temperature  of  50°,  with  a 
steady  bottom  heat  of  55°,  and  do  not  exceed 
these  temperatures  or  the  constitution  of  the 
plants  will  be  weakened. 

Chrysanthemums. -Continue  to  insert  fresh 
batches  of  cuttings,  and  pot  on  rooted  plants, 
growing  them  in  a  light  position  near  the  roof- 
glass,  but  in  a  place  free  from  cold  draughts. 
Admit  plenty  of  ventilation  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  to  keep  them  sturdy  and  healthy. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand  and  a  little  wood- 
ash.  Syringe  the  foliage  lightly,  and  keep  the 
house  moderately  close  for  a  few  days  until  the 
plants  are  established. 

Gesneras.—  Gesneras  are  not  so  extensively 
cultivated  as  formerly,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  they  are  handsome  plants,  and  few  subjects 
last  longer  for  decorative  purposes.  Continue 
to  keep  the  plants  in  an  intermediate  house  and 
withhold  water  from  the  roots  gradually  as  the 
plants  pass  out  of  flower  until  the  corms  are 
ripened,  when  they  should  be  stored  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°  until  required  for  re-potting. 


be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut 
and  placed  1  inch'  under  the  surface  8  inches 
apart.  Finally,  make  the  surface  firm  and  cover 
it  with  new  loam  to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  beating 
it  firm  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  should  be  kept  moist  by 
damping  the  floor  and  walls  and  a  covering  of 
clean  straw  over  the  bed  will  hinder  evaporation. 


THE   APIARY. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,   Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Tomatos.  — If  ripe  fruits  are  required  in  the 
first  week  of  April  the  plants  should  be  ready 
at  this  date  for  shifting  into  10-inch  pots,  ana 
when  this  has  been  done  they  should  be  plunged 
in  gentle  bottom  heat  to  encourage  root  action. 
Admit  sufficient  air  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
becoming  drawn.  Young  Tomatos  grow  best 
in  a  lean-to  pit  where  a  gentle  hot-bed  can  be 
made  ;  then  the  first  flowers  will  be  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  wire  of  the  trellis,  which 
should  be  within  14  inches  of  the  roof-glass. 
Grow  the  plants  to  single  stems,  and,  when 
the  flowers  are  ready  for  fertilisation,  pollinate 
them  by  dusting  the  blooms  with  a  soft  brush 
or  rabbit's  tail.  When  the  atmosphere  is  dry  a 
night  temperature  of  55°,  rising  to  65°  by  day, 
will  be  suitable,  admitting  air  freely  when  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Water  the  roots  with 
great  care  in  the  early  stages.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  finely-sifted  soil  and  germinated 
in  a  temperature  of  65°,  to  produce  plants  for 
succession.  When  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  soil  stand  the  pots  close  to  the  roof-glass, 
in  order  to  keep  the  plants  stocky. 

Onions.  — If  large  bulbs  are  desired  a  sowing 
should  be  made  in  boxes  in  a  temperature  of 
50°.  Use  plenty  of  drainage  and  for  compost 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  river  sand 
to  keep  the  material  porous.  The  soil  should  be 
moderately  dry  and  made  firm.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  soil, 
which  must  be  made  firm.  When  the  young 
plants  appear  grow  them  near  to  the  roof-glass 
and  ventilate  the  house  or  pit  freely. 

Leeks.— The  first  sowing  of  Leeks  may  be 
made,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
advised  for  Onions,  but  the  soil  should  not  be 
made  quite  so  firm. 

Mushrooms.— Beds  from  which  supplies  are 
being  gathered  require  very  careful  treatment, 
taking  care  not  to  over-water  nor  to  damp  the 
surface  frequently.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house 
may  be  kept  moist  by  damping  the  floor  and 
the  walls,  but  a  too  frequent  use  of  the  water- 
pot  is  sure  to  cause  disappointment.  Continue 
to  collect  and  prepare  horse- droppings  for  the 
making  of  new  beds.  Much  depends  on  the 
way  the  material  is  prepared,  for  if  once 
allowed  to  become  sour  it  will  be  of  no  value  for 
the  purpose.  A  dry,  open  shed  should  be 
selected  and  the  droppings  turned  every  second 
day  until  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected 
for  a  bed.  When  prepared  thoroughly,  with 
no  danger  of  becoming  sour,  the  material  should 
be  removed  to  the  house.  Place  a  sufficient 
quantity  together  to  cause  the  temperature  to 
rise  by  fermentation  to  85°,  and  at  this  stage 
the  bed  should  be  made,  ramming  the  materials 
tightly.  The  depth  of  the  bed  should  be  at 
least  1  foot  after  ramming.  When  the  tem- 
perature has  dropped  to  80°  the  spawn  should 


By  Chloris. 

The  Season  s  Work.— To  prevent  the 
roof  blowing  off  the  hive  drive  in  a  strong  peg 
on  one  side,  fix  to  it  a  stout  piece  of  rope — sash- 
cord  by  preference — and  tie  two  bricks  on  the 
end,  placing  the  rope  and  bricks  over  the  roof. 
Allow  the  weights  to  swing  free  of  the  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hive.  If  the  quilts  are 
wet  from  rain  remove  them  at  once  and  replace 
with  a  sufficiency  of  dry  ones,  taking  care  to 
leave  no  gaping  corner  to  allow  the  heat  of  the 
hive  to  escape.  In  cases  where  the  roofs  are 
leaking  painting  will  be  the  best  remedy.  The 
following  will  be  found  sufficient  for  any  ordi- 
nary ten-frame  hive  for  one  coat.  Take  1  lb.  of 
white  lead  in  oil  and  mix  with  equal  quantities 
of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine ;  but  more  oil  may 
be  used  if  it  be  the  first  coat  of  a  new  hive,  and 
to  make  it  dry  quickly  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
gold  size.  For  stone  colour  add  a  little  yellow 
ochre  and  burnt  umber  to  make  the  desired 
tint,  but  if  a  little  sienna  be  added  the  stone 
colour  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  richer 
tint.  Those  who  desire  a  lead  or  slate  colour  in 
order  to  avoid  showing  dirt  should  stir  in  a  little 
vegetable-  or  lamp-black.  It  is  not  wise  to  use 
boiled  linseed  oil  as  it  causes  the  paint  to  blister 
readily.  Strain  the  paint  through  a  piece  of 
old  stocking  stretched  over  a  paint  can,  pour 
on  the  paint  a  little  at  a  time,  and  work  it 
through  the  strainer  with  the  brush.  Rub  down 
the  hive  with  a  piece  of  glasspaper  before  ap- 
plying the  colour,  and  remember  to  apply  the 
paint  thinly,  working  it  in  well  with  the  brush. 
When  the  paint  has  set  fill  in  the  cracks  with 
putty  before  applying  the  second  coat.  The 
roof  may  be  made  safer  by  straining  tightly  a 
piece  of  calico  over  and  bradding  or  tacking  it 
along  the  edges,  afterwards  painting  it  with  two 
or  three  coatings.  It  is  useless  to  paint  when 
the  wood  is  rain-soaked,  so  if  a  leak  be  located 
get  twopenny  worth  of  gold  size  and  rub  over 
the  crack,  but  if  the  opening  be  a  large  one, 
stop  with  putty  or  white  lead,  then  stretch  over 
a  piece  of  calico  and  paint  with  gold  size  until 
better  weather  comes.  Gold  size  is  advocated 
for  putting  into  paint  for  outside  work  in  place 
of  dryers,  because  it  withstands  the  weather 
better.  There  is  other  work  to  do  indoors  if  the 
year's  work  is  to  be  crowned  with  success.  To 
keep  the  bees  healthy  spare  hives  must  be  in 
readiness  for  the  spring,  so  that  all  bees  may  be 
transferred  to  a  clean  hive  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  I  fear  that  the  disease  which 
has  ravaged  the  country  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  made  worse  owing  to  the  lack  of  sani- 
tary precautions  on  the  part  of  beekeepers. 
Spare  combs,  after  this  moist  season,  should  be 
overhauled,  and  mildew,  if  present,  brushed 
off  carefully  with  a  soft  hairbrush.  As  pre- 
vention is*  better  than  cure,  see  the  combs 
have  sufficient  ventilation,  for  a  current  of  air 
will  prevent  mildew.  Partly-filled  section  combs 
are  often  neglected,  even  to  the  point  of  render- 
ing them  valueless  as  bait,  and,  when  filled, 
saleable  sections.  Wrap  them  carefully  in  news- 
paper to  protect  them  from  the  dust,  and  store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  These  sections  will  be  the 
first  to  be  sealed,  and  nothing  looks  worse  than 
the  wood  of  the  sections  not  at  its  best  when 
the  honey  is  offered  for  sale.  See  that  the 
smoker  and  veil  are  in  working  order,  then  check 
all  appliances  and  prepare  an  order  for  all 
material  that  will  be  required  during  the  year. 
Arrange  the  hives  so  that  thev  are  not  less  than 
6  feet  apart,  for  where  the  hives  are  closer  than 
2  yards  from  one  another  there  is  always  a 
Hanger  of  losing  oueens  when  the  latter  return 
from  their  mating"fli?ht.  This  fact  accounts  for 
more  queenless  colonies  than  beekeepers  are 
aware  of.  and  this  occurring  at  the  height  of  the 
honey  flow,  results  in  a  great  loss  in  the  total 
tako  of  honey. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden.   W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  ■  the  TAterary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  wnless  by  special 
arrangement  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20— 

Roy.  Met.   Soc.  ann.  gen.  meet.,  at  Surveyors'  Inst., 

at  7.30. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21— 

Brighton,   Hove  and  Sussex   Hurt.   Soc.   annual  meet. 


Averagh    Mean    Temperature    for    the     ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  38.7. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  January  13  (6  p.m.)  :   53°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,   41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent   Garden,    London  :     Thursday .    January    14 
(10    a.m.) ;     Bar.    29.6 ;    Temp.     52°.       Weather- 
Fine.  

SALES    FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  at  12,    by  Pro- 

theroe  and  Morris.  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  E.O. 
MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,   Shrubs,  Perennials,  at  Stevens's  Rooms. 

38,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden. 
MONDAY— 

Roses,  at  1,   by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,  Azalea*,  etc.,  at  1,  Japanese  Liliums  in 

cases,  3,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Roses,  Shrubs,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


A.  gardener  has  no  need 
The   Manure       to  be  a  chemist  in  order 
Heap.  t0   realise  that  remark- 

able and  far-reaching 
changes  occur  in  farmyard  manure  during 
its  storage  in  heaps.  He  knows,  more- 
over, that  many  of  these  changes  are  use- 
ful— that  is,  they  increase  the  value  of  the 
manure — and  he  may  infer  from  the  state 
of  a  heap  which  has  heen  left,  unused  for  a 
very  long  time  that  other  of  the  changes 
are  of  a  kind  which  reduce  the  manurial 
value  of  the  heap. 

Garden  practice  shows,  moreover,  that 
the  series  of  chemical  changes  summed  up 
in  the  word  "  fermentation  "  may  be  con- 
trolled to  some  extent  by  manipulation. 
For  example,  the  "  fire  "  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  heap  by  constant  turning,  and  so 
letting  in  air  to  facilitate  oxidation.  Thus 
in  preparing  a  Mushroom  bed  the  manure 
is  kept  loose  and  turned  frequently,  with 
the  result  that  the  fermentation  processes 
are  increased  and  the  temperature  rises. 
Presently,  however,  when  the  bed  has  been 
made  firm  the  temperature  inside  it  be- 
gins to  fall  and  the  bed  is  ready  for  spawn- 
ing. 

One  reason  why  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  or  manure  which  by  turn- 
ing has  had  the  fire  taken  out  of  it,  is  re- 
commended so  frequently  for  certain  gar- 
den purposes  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is 


free  from  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which,  if 
present,  might  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  But  this  loss  of  am- 
monia is,  from  another  point  of  view,  a 
very  serious  matter  to  farmer  or  gardener. 
How  considerable  may  be  the  loss  from 
manure  heaps  of  ammonia  and  other  nitro- 
gen compounds  has  been  demonstrated 
again  and  again.  In  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments by  Russell  and  Richards* 
this  loss  of  nitrogen  during  storage  was 
found  to  be  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

The  nitrogen  lost  in  this  way  means,  of 
course,  a  considerable  reduction  in  value — 
for  in  the  commerce  of  the  garden  nitrogen 
is  money.  One  mode  by  which  the  heap 
sustains  this  loss'  of  nitrogen  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Urea,  one  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents derived  from  the  liquid  excreta 
of  the  farm  animals  which  made  the 
manure,  is  converted  by  one,  and  possibly 
more  than  one,  specific  micro-organism  into 
ammonium  carbonate — a  substance  which 
readily  liberates  its  ammonia  to  the  air. 
Russell  and  Richards,  in  their  work  ]ust 
cited,  indicate  another  method  whereby 
loss  of  nitrogen  is  sustained.  These  ob- 
servers state  that  a  formation  of  nitrates 
goes  on  on  the  outside  of  the  heap;  but 
these  nitrates  if  washed  into  the  body  of 
the  heap  undergo  a  sort  of  denitrifying 
process,  as  a  result  of  which  nitrogen  is 
formed,  and  escapes  into  the  air. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  ammonia  by  the  addition 
of  fixers;  that  is,  substances  which  interact 
with  the  volatile  ammonium  carbonate  to 
form  a  more  stable  compound.  Gypsum, 
calcium  sulphate,  kainit  (potassium  and 
magnesium  chloride),  superphosphate  (acid 
calcium  phosphate)  have  all  been  tried, 
though  without  much  success.  Gardening 
books  in  particular  often  insist  that  gyp- 
sum is  efficacious,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
for  it  to  do  its  work  effectually  about  one 
cwt.  of  gypsum  would  be  required  for 
every  ton  of  farmyard  manure;  and, 
furthermore,  the  use  of  gypsum  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  some  of  it,  as  Mr.  Hall 
points  out  in  his  valuable  work  on  Ferti- 
lisers and  Manures,  may  become  reduced 
to  the  form  of  calcium  sulphide,  a  sub- 
stance injurious  to  plants. 

A  practice  which  does  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
manure  heap  consists  in  using  a  layer  of 
old  and  well-rotted  manure  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  heap,  and  this  simple  and  effective 
device  should  be  followed  by  all  gardeners 
who  have  to  make  manure  heaps. 

From  what  has  been  written  it  follows 
that  the  absence  of  that  wasteful  dark 
brown  liquid  from  the  foot  of  the  heap 
is  no  guarantee  that  loss  of  nitrogen 
is  not  occurring;  for  the  nitrates  washed 
from  the  surface  into  the  depth  of  the 
heap  may,  and  certainly  will,  undergo 
decomposition,  and  thus  give  rise  to  nitro- 
gen, which  escapes  into  the  air. 

This  loss  may  be  reduced  if  the  heap  be 
made  thoroughly  firm,  and  if  it  be  possible 
whilst  making  it  firm  to  protect  the 
manure  heap  from  rain,  the  escape  of 
nitrogen  from  it  may  be  checked  almost 
entirelv. 


There  is  room  for  further  experiment  as 
to  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  manure 
heap  from  rain — a  protection  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Possibly  a  thin  layer  of  peat  moss 
litter  with  a  covering  of  earth  might  serve 
the  purpose;  or  in  the  garden  a  layer  of 
leaves  covered  with  earth ;  but  in  any  case 
if  the  nitrogen  is  not  to  be  lost  some  pro- 
tection must  be  given,  and  the  heap  must 
be  made  as  compact  as  possible. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— The 

subjects  for  the  Coloured  Plate  to  be  published 
with  our  next  issue  are  Dahlias  Worth  Star,  Low- 
field  Star  and  Crawley  Star. 

War  Items.  —  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Haute- 
Vienne  through  the  vice-president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Societies  of  France  : — 
"At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Haute-Vienne  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  a  resolution  was  passed  associating 
the  society  with  the  telegram  of  sympathy 
sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Franc©  to  the  English  horticul- 
turists, and  to  the  great  nation  which  gives 
France,  in  this  struggle  for  right  and  justice, 
such  brotherly  help." 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  Messrs. 

Sutton  and  Sons  invited  their  employees  to 
make  weekly  contributions  to  the  National  Relief 
Fund,  the  firm  offering  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  collected  each  week 
from  the  6taff.  Up  to  December  31  the  amount 
with  the  firm's  contributions  totalled  £245 
12s.  lid. 

A   prominent   horticulturist   in   Brussels, 

writing  to  a  friend  in  London  a  fortnight  ago, 
remarks  that  he  is  still  at  work  but  is  not  re- 
ceiving any  salary.  His  '-ommunication  shows 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  English  and  England, 
and  he  makes  the  poignant  remark  :  "  Here  we 
trust  entirely  in  England.  It  has  heen  fearful 
here." 

We  learn  that   the  youngest   son  of  M. 

Pinguet-Gcindon  (the  well-known  nurseryman, 
of  Tours.  France)  is  recovering  from  a  serious 
wound  and  hopes  to  return  to  the  front  ere  long. 
M.  Pinguet-Guindon's  eldest  son  is  at  the  front. 

Sixty-six    members    of    the    staff    of    the 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Jiew,  are  serving  with 
the  forces.  Recently  three  National  Reservists, 
belonging  to  the  uniformed  section,  have  been 
called  out,  six  ex-soldiers,  three  being  from  the 
uniformed  section  and  three  from  the  labour 
force,  have  rejoined  the  ranks,  and  ten  young 
gardeners  and  the  packer  have  enlisted  either  in 
the  New  Army,  the  Territorial  Force,  or  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

The  Utilisation  of  Home-grown  Timber. 

— The  Director  of  Army  Contracts,  (1b),  War 
Office,  Whitehall,  London,  is  advertising  for 
manufacturers  to  tender  for  the  supply  of  the 
following  articles  made  solely,  mainly,  or  partly 
of  wood  : — (1)  Wooden  tent-poles,  white  deal 
(poles),  Elm  (blocks) ;  (2)  wooden  tent-pins, 
Beech,  Ash  or  Oak ;  (3)  wooden  picketing  pegs, 
Ash ;  (4)  helves  and  handles,  Ash ;  (5)  dry 
cooperage  (cask  vat),  deal  (heads),  Oak  (staves, 
battens  and  cants) ;  (6)  form  and  table  tops, 
yellow  or  white  deal.  Copies  of  the  specifica- 
tions giving  full  details  for  each  article  needed 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director 
at  the  address  given  above.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  the  articles  needed,  as  it  is  hoped  that  timber 
of  the  required  kinds  and  dimensions  may  pos- 
sibly be  shaped  in  the  rough  at  estate  sawmills 
and  workshops,  if  landowners,  factors,  or  timber 
merchants  can  be  brought  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers   willing    to    enter    into  contract* 
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with  the  War  Office  for  the  supply  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  articles  mentioned. 

The  Eradication  of  Moss. -Experiments 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Stapledon  and  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture (No.  9,  XXI.)  show  that  superphospate  is 
very  efficacious  in  reducing  moss  in  pastures. 
It  appears  probable  that  the  effect  is  due  to  the 
acidity  of  the  superphosphate.  Other  points  of 
interest  to  the  gardener  are  first  the  fact  that 
certain  mosses  are  favoured  by  the  consolidation; 
of  the  surface  soil  and  continuous  and  close 
grazing  ;  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  lawns,  by  con- 
tinuous and  close  cutting  and  also  rolling. 
Second,  the  old  custom  of  fogging — i.e.,  allowing 
the  grass  to  stand  until  the  spring — tends  to 
reduce  the  growth  of  moss.  Third,  that  lim- 
ing is  sometimes  efficaoious ;  and,  fourth,  that, 
basic  slag  tends  in  some  cases  to  favour,  and  in 
others  to  check,  the  growth  of  moss. 

Road  Dust  Prevention.— The  use  of  cal- 
cium chloride  has  been  recommended  frequently 
as  a  means  of  preventing  dust  on  estate  and 
farm  roads.  Trials  made  recently  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Thain  (Royal  Agricultural  College  Scientific 
Bulletins,  Nos.  4  and  5)  serve  to  show  that  this 
substance  is  effective.  Shovelled  on  at  the  rate 
of  £lb.  per  square  yard  on  each  of  two  successive 
evenings  it  was  found  to  be  effective  for  two 
months.  The  action  in  dust  prevention  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  calcium  chloride  is  hygroscopic 
— that  is,  absorbs  moisture  and  thus  keeps  the 
road  surface  from  becoming  dust-dry.  It  is 
without  effect  on  boots,  tyres,  or  feet  of  animals, 
and  the  dressing  costs  about  ^d.  per  square 
yard. 

Rainfall  in  1914.— Apart  from  the  war 
no  subject  has  been  so  much  discussed  during  the 
past  few  months  as  the  weather.  Many,  indeed, 
hold  that  the  war  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
abnormal  rainfall — a  most  unlikely  conclusion, 
seeing  that  the  rains  have  come  from  the  oppo- 
site quarter,  and  that  drought  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  sent  ns 
by  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
that  the  rainfall  in  December  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  record.  As  stated  on  page  vii.  in  the  last 
issue,  in  Mr.  Mawley's  summary  of  the  weather 
last  month  at  Berkhamsted,  it  was  the  wettest 
December  known  in  Berkhamsted  during  the 
fifty-nine  years  over  which  the  local  rainfall  re- 
cords extend.  In  particulars  sent  us  by  corre- 
spondents several  Tecord  a  fall  of  more  than  9 
inches  for  the  month,  whilst  at  one  station  13.08 
inches  fell  in  December.  Such  heavy  rainfall  as 
this  may  astonish  many,  but  it  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  some  parts,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  interesting  details,  published  in  the 
Observer : — "  At  Greenwich  the  total  rainfall  for 
December  reached  a  total  of  6.02  inches,  against 
an  average  for  the  month  of  1.85  inch.  The 
greatest  December  rainfall  ever  before  recorded 
at  Greenwich  was  5.76  inches  in  1876,  and  only 
on  five  occasions  in  the  last  100  years  has  any 
one  month  yielded  more  than  6  inches,  October, 
1880,  holding  the  record  with  7.65  inches.  But 
when  we  turn  to  rain  statistics  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  all  London  records  shrink  into  in- 
significance. In  July,  1911.  it  rained  four  con- 
secutive days  at  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  American  official  rain  gauges  registered  34.64 
inches  the  first  day,  29.99  inches  the  second, 
16.73  inches  the  third,  and  7.89  inches  the  fourth, 
a  total  of  88.14  inches  (more  than  three  times  the 
average  annual  London  rainfall)  for  the  four 
days.  Just  previously  the  American  engineers 
had  completed  a  great  military  road  from 
Dagupan  to  Baguio,  at  a  cost  of  two  million 
dollars,  and  at  its  inauguration  one  of  tho 
speakers  proudly  said  that  it  would  "endure 
until  the  Pyramids  crumbled  to  dust."  But  that 
one  rainstorm  almost  completely  obliterated  the 
fifty-mile-long  road  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Yet   the   Philippine  record    is,   as  they   say  in 


America,  '  a  mere  circumstance  '  compared  with 
some  from  the  Cherrapunji  district  of  India, 
where  the  annual  average  is  38  feet  2  inches ! 
In  one  day  Cherrapunji  has  had  to  accommodate 
40  inches  of  rain,  in  one  month  30  feet,  and  in 
one  year  (1861)  75  feet  5  inches  fell,  nearly  all 
between  April  and  September." 

The  rainfall  at  Osberton  Gardens,  Work- 
sop, for  the  year,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Allan,    amounted    to    23    inches,    or    .43    inch 


day   was   January    23,    when   12°  of   frost  were 
registered. 

Mr.  W.  Mann,  of  the  Observatory  Gar- 
dens, Penllergaer,  Swansea,  records  202  wet  days 
in  the  whole  year,  with  a  total  rainfall  for  the 
year  of  56.25  inches.  As  in  all  cases,  December 
was  the  wettest  month,  but  the  total  was  only 
9.74  inches,  the  maximum  rainfall  for  one  day  in 
that  month  being  1.42  inch.  For  the  three 
months  July,  August  and    September,  the  total 


Fig.  8. — aciphylla  traversii,  flowering  for  first  time  in  cultivation  in  mr. 

travers'  garden  at  wellington,  new  zealand. 

(See  p.  34.) 


more  than  in  1913.  The  heaviest  rainfall 
occurred  on  July  1,  when  .65  inch  was  regis- 
tered. April  was  the  driest  month,  with  only 
nine  rainy  days  and  a  fall  of  .73  inch.  In  De- 
cember the  rainfall  amounted  to  4.47,  being  the 
wettest  month  in  the  year.  There  were  177 
rainy  days  in  1914,  or  tl  more  than  in  1913. 
The  hottest  day  was  on  June  30,  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  89°  in  the  shade,  being  1° 
more  than  the  hottest  day  in  1913;  the  coldest 


rainfall  was  15.66  inches,  which  was  unusual  in 
this  dry  summer. 

•  Mr.   Harold  Evans,  nurseryman,  states 

that  the  rainfall  at  Llanishen,  near  Cardiff, 
amounted  to  49.09  inches,  compared  with. 
45.67  inches  in  1913,  and  a  mean  fall  in 
the  past  six  years  of  47.41  inches.  Rain, 
was  registered  on  186  day6.  June  and  Sep- 
tember    were    the    driest    months     with     only 
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eight  rainy  days  each.  More  than  6  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  March,  and  more  than  5  inches  in 
July,  but  the  wettest  month  was  December, 
when  8.51  inches  were  recorded. 

Mr.  J.   B.   Lowe,  of  Greenhill  Gardens, 

Warminster,  Wiltshire,  informs  us  that  the  total 
rainfall  for  the  year  amounted  to  42.23  inches, 
rain  falling  on  166  days.  As  in  most  cases,  it  is 
recorded  that  December  was  the  wettest  month, 
the  total  rainfall  for  the  month  being  8.38,  and 
January  was  the  driest  month. 

■  Mr.   Edwin  Molyneux,   Swanmore  Park 

Estate,  Hampshire,  states  that  rain  fell  on  every 
day  in  December,  making  a  total  for  that  month 
of  11.73  inches.  The  total  fall  of  the  year 
amounted  to  44.77  inches  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  32  inches. 

The  records  at  Eglinton  Gardens,  Ayr- 
shire, compiled  by  Mr.  Willi  am  Priest,  gave  a 
total  fall  of  38.29  inches  spread  over  165  wet 
day6.  March,  August  and  December  were  all  wet 
months,  each  with  more  than  5  inches  of  rain- 
fall.   The  year  1914  was  drier  than  1910-13. 

The      rainfall     was     also     recorded      by 

Mr.  Wilmot  Yates,  in  the  gardens  at 
Rotherfield  Park,  Alton.  Hampshire,  where 
on  December  9  2.07  inches  of  rain 
were  registered,  the  total  for  that  month 
being  13.08.  The  total  for  the  whole  year  was 
49.29  inches,  and  even  in  September — a  dry 
month  an  most  counties — 1.72  inch  was  re- 
corded. At  Rotherfield  rain  fell  on  184  days  in 
the  year,  with  a  total  of  49.29  inches. 

American     Sweet     Pea     Society.— Three 

horticultural  societies  in  America  have  offered 
prizes  to  the  value  of  400  dollars  for  competition 
at  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society's  exhibition 
in  1915.  In  addition,  eighteen  firms,  including 
MessTs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  offer  prizes  in  the 
various  classes,  whilst  the  Society  offers  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medals  besides  the  usual  cash 
prizes. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue 
for  January  contains  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  plants  : — 

Encephalartos  Hildebranbttj,  tab6.  8,592, 
8,593. — This  Cycad  was  first  discovered  on  the 
East  African  coast  in  1868,  but  it  was  not  until 
two  years  later  that  the  seeds  sent  to  Europe 
germinated  at  Kew  Gardens.  In  1884  Sir  John 
Kirk  transmitted  male  and  female  plants  to 
Kew,  and  these  are  still  in  vigorous  health  and 
growth  in  the  Palm  house  and  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  Botanical  Magazine  plate6.  In 
1876  the  late  Professor  Reqel  suggested  the  East 
African  plant  might  prove  to  be  no  more  than  a 
local  form  of  the  Natal  species  E.  villosus,  Lem., 
and  Professor  Braun,  supported  by  Professor 
Eichler,  pointed  out  the  differences  between 
these  6pecies.  In  1890  Professor  Henninos  re- 
verted to  the  view  expressed  by  Regel,  but  Dr. 
Stapf,  having  investigated  the  problem  in  1914, 
has  conclusively  proved  that  the  view  of  Braun 
and  Eichler  is  sound.  The  tree  varies  in  height 
up  to  20  feet,  with  sub-erect  leaves  up  to  9  feet  in 
length  and  1  foot  wide.  The  male  cone  is  pedunc- 
ulate and  cylindric,  8  to  18  inches  long,  2^  to 
4  inches  thick,  with  brick-red  or  greenish-red 
scales.  The  female  cone  is  6ubsessile  and  cylin- 
dric up  to  2  feet  long  and  7  inches  thick,  and 
leather-yellow  in  colour.  The  6eeds  are  coloured 
vermilion,  11,  inch  long  and  |  inch  across.  Both 
the  male  and  female  cones  aTe  reproduced  natural 
size,  with  sketches  of  the  plants. 

Cotoneaster  i-annosa,  tab.  8,594. — This  shrub 
was  discovered  in  1886  in  South-western  Yunnan, 
at  altitudes  of  about  8,000  feet,  by  the  late  Abbe 
Delavay.  C.  pannosa  is  sometimes  confused 
with  C.  Franchetii.  Bois,  but  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  its  smaller  leaves  with  longer 
petioles,  purer  white  and  more  spreading  petals, 
and  smaller  fruits,  which  are  of  a  duller,  deeper 
red.  As  a  general  rule  the  fruits  are  globose,  but 
some  are  oval.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy, 
thrives  admirably  in  loam  of  good  or  even  mode- 


rate quality,  and  is  recommended  for  gardens 
situated  on  calcareous  formations.  It  can  he 
propagated  from  cuttings  inserted  in  summer  or 
by  seeds.  The  shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
8  feet,  and  the  fruit,  roundish  to  oval,  is  deep 
red,  covered  with  a  loose  tomentum. 

Mesembrtanthemum  thecatum,  tab.  8,595a. — 
The  species  is  one  of  the  novelties  discovered  by 
Professor  Pearson,  Director  of  the  National 
Botanic  Garden  of  South  Africa  at  Kirstenbc6ch, 
near  Cape  Town,  when  journeying  to  the  Orange 
River  in  1910-11.  It  has  thriven  and  flowered 
well  since  then  at  Kew  under  the  conditions  suit- 
able for  Mesembryanthemums  generally.  The 
flowers  open  in  the  morning  and  close  at  night, 
are  devoid  of  scent  and  last  from  four  to  six 
days.  The  bluish-green  leaves  are  consolidated 
in  obconic  bodies,  and  the  flowers,  about  half-an- 
inch  across,  are  rose-coloured  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Mesembryanthemuv  styxosum,  tab.  8,595b. — 
This  plant  was  also  discovered  by  Professor 
Pearson  on  the  same  expedition.  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  and  open  in  the  day,  but  only 
in  bright  sunshine.  They  last  for  five  to  six  days 
and  are  scentless.  In  winter  the  plant  should  be 
grown  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  or  frame,  but 
during  summer  it  may  be  planted  out-of-doors. 
The  flowers  are  about  f  to  1£  inch  across,  with 
45-56  petals. 

Late-flowering  Roses  in  South-Wes- 
tern  Scotland.— The  Rev.  David  R.  Wil- 
liamson writes  to  us  as  follows  on  January  9  : 
"  It  may  interest  some  of  your  many  readers  to 
learn  that  I  had  Roses  in  bloom  up  to  Christmas 
Day  last  year.  Among  these  were  such  fine 
varieties  as  Captain  Hayward,  Enchantress, 
Margaret  Dickson  and  Viscountess  Folkestone. 
I  am  planting  all  the  latest  English  and  Irish  in- 
troductions, such  as  Countess  Clanwilliam  (one 
of  the  very  loveliest  of  all  Hybrid  Teas),  Ma- 
jestic and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Riccardo,  in  the  garden 
at  Kirk  House,  Kirkmaiden,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  this  Manse,  where  they  will  have  an 
opener  and  sunnier  situation  then  here,  and 
fresh  soil.  There  also  (where  I  shall  reside 
after  May)  I  liope  to  cultivate  a  large  number  of 
Antirrhinums,  Oriental  Lilies,  and  Sweet  Peas." 

The  Marianne  North  Gallery  of  Paint- 
ings of  Flowers  at  Kew.— A  sixth  edition 
of  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  unique  collec- 
tion of  paintings  of  flowers  has  been  published, 
with  some  corrections  and  some  additional  name6 
and  notes.  We  call  attention  to  this  little  pub- 
lication because  we  believe  that  many  of  our 
readers  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  gal- 
lery. The  building  is  situated  in  a  eomewhat 
secluded  part  of  the  gardens,  away  from  the  princi- 
pal attractions,  and  16  probably  often  overlooked. 
But  it  well  deserves  a  visit,  or  rather  visits,  by 
all  lovers  of  flowers.  The  paintings  would  not 
be  classed  as  expressive  of  high  art,  but  they 
are  marvellously  true  to  nature  and  highly  in- 
structive. There  are  848  pictures,  mostly  show- 
ing more  than  one  kind  of  flower,  and  some  of 
them  at  least  half  a  dozen  kinds.  About  800 
6pecies  are  named  in  the  catalogue,  and  these 
represent  727  genera  and  146  families,  as  limited 
in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum. 
More  than  double  the  number  of  species  named 
are  depicted,  but  specific  names  have  only  been 
given  to  those  easy  of  identification.  They  were 
all  painted  by  the  talented  donor,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
long, often  with  the  scenery  in  which  they  are 
set.  Taking  the  pictures  in  the  order  in  whioh 
they  are  arranged  on  the  walls,  the  countries 
represented  are :  Cliili,  Brazil,  Jamaica, 
North  America,  India  (including  Ceylon), 
South  Africa,  Seychelles,  Teneriffe,  Borneo 
and  Java,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  Australia.  In  addition  a  num- 
ber of  different  plants  from  other  countries  are 
introduced  in  the  decoration  of  the  gallery.  Th« 
catalogue  opens  with  a  short  preface  to  the  firs- 
edition  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  followed 
by  a  biographical  sketch  of  Marianne  North. 
Then    an    enumeration     of     the    plante    named. 


alphabetically  arranged  under  their  families,  and 
a  series  of  paragraphs  on  the  general  features  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  countries  visited.  The 
catalogue  proper  occupies  130  pages,  and  the  de- 
scriptions vary  in  length  from  one  line  to  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  a  page.  These  descriptions 
embody  the  popular  names,  properties,  uses,  etc., 
of  the  plants  and  their  associations  and  affini- 
ties. Below  the  paintings  is  a  panelled  wainscot 
of  polished  woods  from  various  countries.  Thero 
are  246  panels,  mostly  named.  An  index  to  the 
subjects  painted,  including  birds,  etc.,  completes 
this  useful  little  book.  The  gallery  was  opened 
in  1882  and  enlarged  in  1886  to  accommodate 
some  200  additional  paintings  of  South  African 
and  Seychelles  plants,  first  embodied  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  catalogue.  There  are  still 
some  statements  and  statistics  in  need  of  cor- 
rection or  modification.  Thus,  at  p.  xxxiv. . 
Mueller's  estimate  of  the  flowering  plants  and 
ferns  of  Australia  known  in  1882  as  8,800  specie* 
should  be  replaced  by  Maiden'6  up-to-date  total 
of  10,673  species.  And  the  statement  in  the  de- 
scription of  picture  777,  that  trees  of  Eucalyptus 
amygdalina  had  been  measured  that  were  more 
than  400  feet  high,  is  now  known  to  have  been 
founded  on  inaccurate  measurements,  or  even 
guesses.  Dr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  the  first  authority 
on  the  genus,  has  not  been  able  to  establish  a 
record  of  much  over  300  feet  for  any  species  of 
Eucalyptus. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe.— The  Kew  Bulletin  notifies 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Rolfe  to  the  grade  of 
Assistant  First  Class  in  the  Herbarium,  Kew, 
with  effect  from  November  6  last.  Mr.  Rolfe, 
who  entered  the  Herbarium  in  1879,  is  a  leading 
authority  on  Orchids  and  the  editor  of  The 
Orchid  Review. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. —  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society  will  be  held  at  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution. 12,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster, 
on  the  20th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Black  Fly  of  Beans.- The  pest  of  Beans 
and  Peas  known  variously  as  thrips,  black  fly 
and  thunder  fly  is  known  to  every  gardener, 
and  beyond  pinching  off  the  tops  and  destroying 
them  no  satisfactory  remedy  has  been  devised. 
One  point,  however,  emphasised  in  a  note  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (No.  9, 
1914)  deserves  the  attention  of  gardeners. 
This  is  that  the  thrips  (Franklinella  robusta, 
Uzel)  after  feeding  for  three  or  four  weeks  on 
the  plants  descend  into  the  earth  and  remain 
quiescent  until  spring,  when  they  pass  through 
two  pupae-like  stages,  and,  becoming  mature 
winged  thrips,  emerge  from  the  soil,  alight  on 
Pea  or  Bean  plants,  and  lay  their  eggs.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  ground  which  has  been 
the  seat  of  an  infestation  should  be  trenched, 
and  if  the  top  spit  can  be  turned  in  so  much 
the  better.  A  winter  dressing  of  lime  may  also 
do  good  in  destroying  the  resting  thrips.  Treat- 
ment of  the  soil  with  carbon-bisulphide  or  pos- 
sibly with  naphthalene  might  also  be  tried  by 
those  inclined  to  experiment. 

Publications  Received.  —  List  of  Seeds  of 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  and  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion. Appendix  1.  1915.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  Price  2d. — The  Horticultural 
Directory  and  Year  Book  for  1915.  (London: 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  Essex  Street.)  Price 
ls.net.  -  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  January, 
1915,  for  the  Royal  English  Arboricultural 
Society.  (London :  Laughton  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  '2s.  The  Journal  of  Agricultural  Science, 
Vol.  VI.,  Part  4.  December,  1914.  (London: 
Cambridge  University  Press.)  Price  5s.  net. — 
Register  of  Nurseries,  Farms,  etc.,  to  be  Let 
or  Sold.  January,  1915.  (London:  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside.)— Witling's 
Press  Guide  for  1915.  (London  :  James  Willing, 
Ltd.,  125,  Strand.)  Price  ls.-BuIletin  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Information,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew.  (London:  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd.)  Price  7d 
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FRUITS     DU     CAP. 

(Suite  de  la  p.  .'.'■) 
Des  experiences  de  l'espece  engagerent  le 
gouvernement  sud-africain  a  exercer  un  con- 
trol serieux  sur  les  envois.  Les  fruits  qui  ne 
supporteraient  pas  le  transport  sont  refuses  par 
les  experts  officiels ;  ceux  qui  appartiennent  a 
des  varietes  recommandables,  qui  sont  cueillis  an 
moment  opportun  et  sont  presentes  dans  un 
emballage  satisfaisant,  sont  admis  au  tarif  ex- 
tremement  reduit  de  40s.  Les  autres  paient  un 
supplement  important.  Ce  traitement  differen- 
tiel  a  pour  resultat  qu'en  temps  normal,  seuls 
les  produits  de  qualite  font  partie  des  envois, 
qui  tous  doivent  faire  un  sejour  preliminaire  de 
48  heures  dans  les  magasins  refrigeres  de  Cape- 
town. 

L'emballage  exige  est  extremement  simple  : 
caisse  plate  de  30  cm.  x  45  (dimensions  exigees), 
un  papier  de  soie  autour  de  chaque  fruit  et  dis- 
position en  rangee  unique  sur  une  couohe  de  fibre 
do  boifi,  intervallee  soigneusement  remplis  de  la 
meme  matiere.  Les  fruits  ne  souffrent  pas  des 
chocs  inevitables  au  cours  de  la  manipulation 
des  colis.  On  nous  signale  a  Covent  Garden 
qu'il  est  rare  de  rencontrer  des  envois  se  trou- 
vant  en  mauvais  etat,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  une  mince 
recommandation   pour   l'emballage. 

II  est  a  Temarquer  que  le  triage  est  rigoureuse- 
ment  controle  ;  il  doit  se  faire  en  tenant  compte 
des  dimensions  minima  exigees  par  le  gouverne- 
ment. Le  poids  indique  pour  certains  fruits  doit 
etre  inferieur  de  5  pour  cent  au  poids  reel,  ceci 
pour  compenser  la  perte  par  evaporation.  En 
un  mot  toutes  mesures  sont  prises  pour  eviter 
que  1'acheteur  ne  soit  induit  en  erreur  sur  la 
valeur  du  fruit. 

Bien  que  ce  commerce  soit  de  date  recente, 
l'organisation  en  est  deja  parfaite  ;  il  se  fait  dans 
les  memes  conditions  que  pour  les  produits  du 
continent ;  les  producteurs  expedient  auv  com- 
missionnaires  de  Covent  Garden,  qui  disposent 
de  representants  sur  place.  Ceux-ci  ont  joue 
un  role  important  dans  l'amelioration  du  trafic 
en  signalant  les  defauts  des  envois. 

Beaucoup  des  varietes  recommandees  de  Poires, 
de  Pommes,  de  Peches  et  meme  de  Raisins  sont 
connues  en  Europe.  Quelques  unes  sont  refusees 
au  tarif  reduit  parce  que  l'experience  a  prouve 
qu'elles  arrivent  difficilement.  C'est  le  cas 
notamment  pour  les  Poires  Durondeau,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  les  Pommes  tTes  hatives,  les  Peches 
a  chair  jaune,  etc.  Malgre  les  frais  supplemen- 
taires,  des  Durondeau  arrivent  cependant  assez 
regulierement,  cela  grace  sans  doute  a,  l'insistance 
que  met  le  consommateur  europeen  a  reclamer  ce 
fruit  repute. 

La  traversee  dure  seize  jours.  Primitivement, 
1'arrivee  a  Southampton  se  faisait  le  samedi,  et 
les  fruits  etaient  offerts  a  Covent  Garden  des  la 
pTemiere  heure  le  lundi.  Actuellement  1'arrivee 
a  lieu  le  mercredi  et,  par  suite  de  la  guerre, 
Covent  Garden  ne  les  debite  que  le  vendredi. 

II  est  admis  dans  les  milieux  competent*  que 
les  envois  prendront  encore  plus  d'impor- 
tance  les  annees  suivantes,  evidemment  pas 
avant  que  la  crise  causee  par  la  guerre  n'ait 
pTis  fin.  Dans  de  nombreux  centres  de  consom- 
mation.  les  fruits  du  Cap  sont  encore  inconnus 
et  tous  les  hivers  des  clients  nouveaux  font  Jeur 
apparition  a  Covent  Garden,  qui  approvisionne 
l'Europe,  a  1'exeeption  des  etats  germaniques,  qui 
trouvent  un  marche  distributeur  a  Hambourg. 
Untroisieme  marche  distributeur  est  celui  de  New 
York.  D'apres  une  estimation  serieuse,  la  Bel- 
gique  recevrait  3,000  caisses  par  semaine,  la  Hol- 
lande  2,000.    Le  trafic  se  fait  surtout  par  des  per- 


sonnes  qui  en  temps  normal  importent  des  fruits 
en  Angleterre  mais  choment  en  hiver.  FTequem- 
ment  les  Peches  sont  deballees  a  destination  et 
presentees  selon  les  usages  du  lieu  de  consom- 
mation . 

Jusqu'a  present  1'exportation  interesse  les 
Peches,  Prunes,  Abricots,  Brugnons,  Raisins, 
Poires,  Pommes,  Melons,  Oranges,  Citrons, 
Ananas,  Mangues  et  quelques  autres  fruits 
coloniaux. 

Un  avenir  particulierement  brillant  parait 
reserve  a  1'exportation  des  Oranges.  La  qualite 
en  est  excellente  dans  le  Sud-Africain ;  la 
cueillette  se  fait  vers  septembre,  alors  que  l'im- 
mense  debouche  que  l'Europe  offre  a  ce  fruit  en 
est  depourvu.  En  1913 1'exportation  atteignait  deja 
un  total  de  29,384  colis.  Les  Citrons  des  autres 
pays  producteurs  arrivant  sur  le  marche  europeen 
au  moment  de  la  Tecolte  sud-africaine,  1'exporta- 
tion n'en  est  pas  lucrative.  Enfin  les  Ananas 
arrivent  generalement  en  mauvais  etat.  On 
ignore  encore  s'il  faut  en  rendre  responsable  le 
degre  de  maturite  au  moment  de  la  cueillette  ou 
la  temperature  maintenue  pendant  le  trajet. 

NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Aux  Halles  de  Paris.— Les  produits  hor- 
ticoles  ne  prennent  pas  part  a  la  hausse  qui  s'est 
manifestee  dans  les  divers  pavilions  la  semaine 
derniere.  Les  gelees  n'ont  pas  ete  assez  fortes  pour 
gener  la  culture  des  legumes.  Ceux  ci,  de  meme 
que  les  fruits,  arrivent  en  quantite  suffisante  de 
la  banlieue  et  de  la  province. 

Telegramme  de  Sympathie.— La  Societe 
Royale  d'Horticulture  de  Londres  a  recu  la  com- 
munication suivante  :  —  "  Limoges,  le  21 
decembre,  1914. — La  Societe  d'Horticulture  de 
la  Haute-Vienne,  dans  sa  premiere  reunion 
depuis  la  guerre,  s'associe  de  tout  coeur  au  tele- 
gramme  de  sympathie  adresse  par  l'eminent 
president  de  la  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture 
de  France  aux  Horticulteurs  anglais  et  a  la  noble 
nation  britannique,  qui  donne  a  la  France  dans 
la  lutte  pour  le  droit  et  la  justice,  un  concours 
si  fraternel. — Pr.  le  President  de  la  Societe 
d'Horticulture  de  la  Haute-Vienne,  Le  Secre- 
taire-General." 

Les  Concours  acricoi.es  en  France.— 
Par  arrete  du  4  Janvier,  1915,  le  ministre  de 
l'agriculture  a  decide  la.  suppression,  pendant 
toute  la  duree  de  la  guerre,  des  concours  agri- 
coles  de  l'Etat:  "  Concours  general  de  Paris, 
concours  spedaux  et  de  prime  d'honneur."  II  a 
decide,  en  autre,  que  des  subventions  ne  pour- 
ront  etre  accordees  aux  diverses  associations  pour 
l'organisation  de  concours  qu'apres  la  cessation 
des  hostilites. 

Le  Fils  cadet  de  M.  Pinguet-Guindon, 
le  pepinieriste  bien  connu  de  Tours,  a  ete 
serieusement  blesse  au  cours  d'un  engagement 
avec  les  Allemands.  Cependant  il  se  retablit 
rapidement  et  il  espere  retourner  au  front  a  bref 
delai.  Le  fils  aine  de  M.  Pinguet-Guindon  e6t 
egalement  au  front. 

Mort  de  M.  Hve  de  Crom.— Une  nonvelle 
affligeante  nous  arrive  :  M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom 
est  mort  subitement  la  nuit  du  6  Janvier.  Nous 
ignorons  encore  les  circonstances  dans  lesquelles 
l'orchidophile  beige  a  trepasse.  M.  Hye,  a  la 
suite  de  l'invasion  allemande,  s'etait  retire  a 
Zundert,  mais  il  nous  est  impossible  de  dire  si 
son,  deces  s'est  produit  dans  cette  locality 
La  perte  de  M.  Hye  de  Crom  sera  vivement 
sentie  dans  le  monde  horticole.  Avec  cet  autre 
amateur  beige,  M.  Lambeau,  il  a  rendu  d'im- 
menses   services   a   l'orcnidophilie.      GTace    a   sa 


generosite,  plusieurs  coupes  tres  disputees 
avaient  ete  presentees  aux  meetings.  Le  dis- 
paru  etait  un  habitue  des  grandes  exposi- 
tions. A  Chelsea  en  1912,  ce  fut  lui  qui,  an 
lunch,  repondit  au  toast  porte  aux  jures  du 
Continent.  Ses  serres  de  Gand  etaient  fameuses, 
ses  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums  et  Odontiodas 
figuraient  avec  eclat  aux  joutes  in'ternationaLes. 
Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees,  le  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  et  hybrides  le  comptaient  parmi  leurs  ad- 
mirateurs,  el  tout  le  monde  se  rappellera  ses 
Miltonia  Hyeana,  qui  rencontrerent  un  succes 
si  eclatant  aux  dernieres  Floralies  de  Gand 
(avril  et  aout,  1913). 

Les  Fleurs  en  Allemagne.—  De 
Tuinbouw,  organe  de  la  Federation  horticole  des 
Pays-Bas,  donne  d'interessants  renseignements 
sur  le  commerce  des  fleurs  avec  l'Allemagne.  II 
en  resulte  que  les  Allemands  continuent  reguliere- 
ment leurs  achats  de  fleurs  a  Aalsmeer  (Hol- 
lande),  d'ou  on  conclut  qu'ils  mettent  tout  en 
oeuvre  pour  eviter  un  arret  dans  la  vie 
eeonomique,  en  ne  proscrivant  pas  les  produits  de 
luxe  comme  les  fleurs,  dont,  6trictement  parlant, 
ils  pourraient  se  passer.  Le  correspondant  en 
profite  pour  rappeler  que  dans  certains  milieux 
hollandais  on  oublie  trop  les  interets  econo- 
miques  de  la  nation,  puisque  l'emploi  des  fleurs 
y  est  si  fortement  affecte  par  la  guerre.  II  suppose 
qu'une  partie  des  fleurs  est  employee  pour  la 
decoration  des  tombes  des  soldats  tues  a  la  guerre, 
ou  pour  l'envoi,  en  temoignage  d'interet,  aux 
blesses  soignes  dans  les  hopitaux  ;  mais  si  la  cul- 
ture hollandaise  tTOuve  en  ce  moment  un  bon 
debouche  en  Allemagne,  il  faut,  sans  doute,  en 
grande  partie,  1'attTibuer  au  fait  que  l'appro- 
visionnement  en  fleurs  du  Midi  est  interrompu. 
II  resulte  egalement  des  renseignements  fournis 
dans  De  Tuinbouw  que  les  horticulteurs  fleraistes 
allemands  menent  une  campagne  en  vue  de  l'em- 
ploi exclusif  de  leurs  produits.  Les  fleurs  culti- 
vees  en  pays  neutre  devraient  etre  proscrites. 
Les  detaillants  cependant  ne  paraissent  nullement 
enclins  a  satisfaire  a  ces  exigences. 

Rarete  des  Bulges  Francais  ?— Nous 
apprenons  de  source  indirecte  que  certains  pro- 
ducteurs francais  ont  porte  a  la  connaissance  de 
leurs  correspondants  americains,  que  la  quantite 
de  bulbes  a  fleurs  disponibles  la  saison  pro- 
chaine  pourrait  etre  inferieure  a  la  normale.  A 
la  suite  de  la  mobilisation,  la  plantation  aurait 
du  etre  effectuee  par  les  femmes  et  les  enfants, 
partant  avec  morns  de  soins.  D'autre  part  une 
paTtie  des  bulbes  n'auraient  pu  etre  plantes. 
Peut  etre  un  correspondant  de  France  est-il  a 
meme  de  nous  fouruir  des  renseignements  a  c© 
eujet  ? 

KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Voor  vruohten  weinig  geschikt  tot  den  uitvoer 
moet  meer  dan  vijftig  frank  betaald  w-orden  om 
ze  van  Kaapstad  in  Londen  te  brengen. 
Slechte  worden  niet  aangenomen.  Van  Covent 
Garden  worden  naar  de  meeste  europeesche 
landen  Kaapvruchten  gezonden.  Men  verwacht 
nog  verdere  uit-breiding  van  den  handel.  In  1899 
bedroeg  de  uitvoer  10,817  colli ;  in  1914  steeg  het 
getal  tot  bij  de  500.000.  Tijdens  den  oorlog, 
zullen  er  in  Frankrijk  geen  ofhcieele  landbouw- 
prijskampen  plaats  hebben. 

Holland  levert  nog  tamelijk  veel  bloemen  aan 
de  Duitschers,  wat  toegeschreven  wordt  aan  de 
onmogelijkheid  bloemen  uit  het  Zuiden  te 
krijgen.  M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom,  de  bekende 
orchideekweeker  van  Gent,  is  schielijk  den  6 
Januari  overleden. 
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ACIPHYLLA  TRAVERSII. 


The  Aciphyllas  belong  to  the  Umbelliferae, 
hut  are  singular  in  being  furnished  with, 
long,  stiff,  pointed  leaves;  hence  they  are  some- 
times called  "  Speargrass. "  This  xerophytic 
■character  is  believed  to  have  been  developed  to 
resist  drought,  though  this  explanation  is  not 
universally  accepted.  In  the  young  6tate  the- 
leaves  are  flaccid  and  grass-like-;  they  are 
greedily  devoured  by  sheep,  consequently  the 
plant  is  becoming  extremely  rare  in  its  native 
habitat.  .  Aciphylla  Traversii,  Hook  f.,  see  fig.  8, 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors   do   not   hold    themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Cistus  albidus:  a  Correction.— I  happen 
to  have  noticed  recently  that  in  referring  to  this 
plant  in  an  article  on  "  The  Riviera  Flower 
Season  "  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  March  28,  1908), 
I  gave  as  a  footnote  :  "  Albia  was  the  Roman 
name  for  Hyeres."  Of  course  the  specific  name 
albidus  must  refer  to  the  white-felted  leaves  of 
this  Cistus !  Olbia  was  the  ancient  name  for 
Hyeres,  and  it  appears  in  the  designation  of 
such  plants  as  the  handsome  Lavatera  Olbia  and 
in   Ophrys  olbiensis,  a  new  hybrid  recently  de- 


FlG.     9. INFLORESCENCE     OF     ACIPHYLLA     TRAVERSII. 

(See  also  fig.  8,  p.  31.) 


is  a  native  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  is  closely 
allied  to  A.  Colensoi,  from  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Cheeseman,  it  differs  in  the  lees  rigid  and 
transversely-jointed  leaf  segments  and  scarcely 
pungent  bracts.  The  flowers  are  usually  dioe- 
cious ;  the  illustration  in  fig.  9  shows  the  in- 
florescence of  a  male  .plant. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Travers,  of  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photo- 
graphs, informs  us  that  until  two  years  ago,  when 
the  plant  flowered  in  his  garden,  it  had  not  been 
known  to  flower  outside  its  native  habitat.  It 
flowered  again  early  in  1914,  when  the  photo- 
graphs were  taken. 


scribed  bv   Colonel   Godfrev   in  the  Journal  of 
Botany  (1913).     H.  S.  Thompson. 

Frauds  on  Gardeners.—  May  I,  through 
your  columns,  warn  young  gardeners  against 
individuals  who  are  touring  the  country  and 
taking  orders  for  gardening  books?  These 
orders  are  rarely  fulfilled.  The  usual  method  of 
procedure  is  to  obtain  the  sum  of  one  guinea 
and  to  give  in  exchange  a  promise  to  send  on  m 
set  of  books  which  the  "  traveller "  has 
"  been  able  to  obtain  second-hand  at  Te- 
markably  favourable  rates" — so  he  says.  The 
books  never  come.  Sometimes  a  variation  in 
the  method  of  procedure  takes  place.     Instead 


of  selling  books,  offers  are  made  to  buy  second- 
hand sets  of  particular  works.  The  buyers 
take  the  books  away,  leaving  behind  pro- 
fuse promises  of  prompt  payment  (the  cheque- 
book has  been  left  at  home  and  they  have  not 
sufficient  cash  on  them),  which  same  promises 
are  rarely  fulfilled.  We  are  anxious  to  put 
a  stop  to  practices  of  this  description, 
and  are  endeavouring  to  collect  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  safeguard  the  interests  of  gardeners 
in  this  direction.  For  this  purpose  we  shall 
welcome  details  of  transactions  like  those  men- 
tioned above  from  gardeners  and  others  who 
have  been  victimised.  Cyril  Harding,  General 
Secretary,  British  Gardeners'  Association, 
Ulysses,  Fortune  Green,  N.  W. 

Unseasonable  Flowering.— I  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  exceptional  number  of 
plants  in  flower  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  am 
sending  you  a  list  taken  on  January  1  of  plants 
in  bloom.  The  annuals,  alpines  and  shrubs  are 
all  in  flower  in  the  famous  Happy  Valley  at 
Llandudno,  where  Roses,  both  Dwarfs  and 
Climbers,  have  still  a  few  blooms  left  upon  them. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Choisya  ternata,  Escal- 
lonia  rubra,  E.  macrantha,  E.  langleyensis, 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  Fuchsias,  Cydonia  jap- 
onica  rubra,  Veronicas,  Convolvulus  Cneorum. 
Annuals. — Jacobaea,  Chrysanthemum  maximum 
(Shasta  Daisies),  Linaria  maroccana  hybrids, 
Eschscholzia  caespitosa,  E.  californica,  Violas, 
Scabious,  Candytuft,  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  Vir- 
ginian Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Calendulas, 
Coreopsis.  Alpines. — Anthemis  Aizoon,  Alyssum 
saxatile.  A.  Little  Dorrit,  Aubrietia  graeca,  A. 
purpurea,  Antirrhinum  sempervirens,  Sedum 
coeruleum,  S.  oppositifolium,  S.  album,  Hiera- 
cium  aurantiacum,  Saponaria  calabrica,  Linaria 
hepaticaefolia,  Arctotis  breviscapa,  Venidium 
calendulaceum,  Campanula  muralis,  C.  fragilis, 
C.  garganica,  Gazania  splendens,  Iberis  saxatilis. 
I.  sempervirens,  Lychnis  Lagascae,  Erigeron 
philadelphicus,  Potentilla  "  Miss  Willmott,^ 
Helianthemums  and  Godetia  "  Crimson  Glow." 
A.  C.  Axtell,  Gardener  to  Llandudno  Urban  Dis- 
trict Council. 

The  "Journal"  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (see  pp.  10,  21).— I  fear 
I  gave  offence  by  my  use  of  the  word 
"padding."  It,  perhaps,  implies  a  deliberate 
filling-in  with  make-weight  material.  I  quite 
believe  Mr.  Chittenden  thinks  the  para- 
graphs in  question  of  sufficient  value  and 
interest  to  justify  the  large  space  given  to 
them.  I  disagree  with  him,  and  so,  I  believe, 
do  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  I  can 
answer  for  many  of  them.  I  will  maintain  my 
criticism  in  more  polite,  if  more  cumbrous  Eng- 
lish, viz.  :  that  the  Journal  is  persistently 
amplified  by  a  disproportionately  large  insertion 
of  matter  extraneous  and  practically  unservice- 
able to  British  horticulture.  That  sounds  better 
and  means  much  the  same.  But  Mr.  Chittenden 
countercharges  me  with  inaccuracy.  All  my 
figures,  he  says,  are  inaccurate.  Well,  here  they 
are,  in  order  : — First  I  wrote  that  the  last  volume 
contains,  apart  from  the  Society's  proceedings, 
163  pages  of  contributed  matter.  These  are 
numbered  197  to  360,  and  therefore  my  state- 
ment is  absolutely  accurate.  So  is  my  second, 
that  60  of  these  pages  are  notes  and  abstracts. 
At  all  events  they  are  numbered  300  to  360  in  my 
copy.  Thirdly,  I  wrote  that  the  total  number 
of  paragraphs  is  256  and  the  number  of  "  Ameri- 
can "  paragraphs  151.  On  a  recount  I  find  that 
the  correct  numbers  are  possibly  257  and  154. 
It  seems  I  omitted  one  or  two  doubtfully  Ameri- 
can and  included  one  or  two  hailing  from  Vic- 
toria. Then  Mr.  Chittenden  asserts  that  out  of 
seven  titles  I  quoted  only  one  correctly.  Here 
are  the  first  three.  The  Journal  prints  them 
"  Blueberry  Culture,"  "  Apple,  The  Rough-Bark 
Disease  of  Yellow  Newtown,"  "Fern  Cater- 
pillar, The  Florida."  I  wrote  them  "  Blueberry 
Culture,"  "  The  Rough-Bark  Disease  of  Yellow 
Newtown,"  "  The  Fern  Caterpillar  of  Florida 
Greenhouses  "  (because  the  context  showed  it  to 
be  a  greenhouse  insect).  Similarly  with  the 
other  four.  I  am  sorry  to  fall  back  on  another 
blunt  English  word  and  accuse  Mr.  Chittenden 
of  quibbling.  And  a  slight  inaccuracy  would 
not  affect  my  contention.  If  I  said  that  ninety- 
nine  Teaders  of  the  Journal  agree  with  me,  it 
would  not  matter  if  Mr.  Chittenden  proved  them 
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to  be  only  ninety-eight.  I  grant  all  he  saya 
about  scientific  investigation  in  America,  and  I 
suppose  that  by  special  pleading  he  can  connect 
tho  most  exclusively  American  subject  with 
British  horticulture  by  some  slender  thread.  But 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  do  not  impress  me. 
A  peculiar  disease  of  a  peculiarly  American  Apple 
might  be  introduced  into  England,  and  so  might 
a  caterpillar  peculiar  to  Ferns  in  a  Florida  green- 
house. To  resort  once  again  to  homely  English, 
"  pigs  might  fly,  but  they  are  very  unlikely 
birds."  Nor  is  Blueberry  culture  a  likely  Eng- 
lish experiment  or  worth  considering.  It  re- 
quires a  swamp  with  the  American  climate  on 
top  of  it.  These  "  Notes  and  Abstracts  "  are 
full  of  notices  of  American  plants  ungrowable 
here ;  indeed,  for  years  the  Journal  has  been 
distended  by  a  crowd  of  extracts  which  broadly 
and  practically  have  no  bearing  on  British  horti- 
culture. And  the  self-same  items,  the.  Blueberry, 
the  San  Jose  Scale,  the  Colorado  Beetle  and  the 
rest,  recur  with  the  certainty  of  a  repeating 
decimal.  I  have  just  taken  down  from  my 
shelves  six  volumes,  at  random,  and  in  every  one 
there  is  a  paragraph  on  some  disease  or  afflic- 
tion of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Mr.  Chittenden  writes 
gravely  that  these  things  are  not  meant  to  amuse 
me.  They  do  not,  but  I  laughed.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart.  Little  Clarendon,  Dinton,  Salisbury. 

A  Selection  of  Apples. -The  correspon- 
dents in  the  discussion  on  this  subject  assume 
that  the  United  Kingdom  comprises  a  little  por- 
tion running  from  the  Thames  to  Hampshire, 
where  many  Apples  succeed  which  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  either  in  the  Northern 
Counties  or  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  localities 
not  even  on  walls.  I  remember  a  few  yeaTS  ago 
a  keen  Scottish  pomologist,  who  went  to  reside 
when  up  in  years  in  a  villa  with  a  large  garden 
attached,  showing  me  with  great  pleasure,  as  a 
rare  thing,  a  few  small  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  which  had  set  on  a  wall  tree  with  a  south- 
ern exposure.  Ribston  Pippin  and  some  other 
Apples,  even  James  Grieve,  have  to  receive 
similar  treatment  to  secure  reasonably  good  fruit 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  garden 
here  it  is  only  on  a  sloping  bank,  on  a  gravel 
subsoil,  and  on  grass,  that  we  get  our  finest  eat- 
ing Apples  and  the  best  keeping  cookers.  The 
difficulties  attending  Apple  selection  may  be 
made  clearer  if  I  mention  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  recently.  A  lady  staying  here  wished 
to  have  in  her  garden  in  Buckinghamshire  a 
covered  Apple  walk  similar  to  the  long  one  at 
Tyninghame,  the  blossom  to  be  equally  valuable 
an  asset  as  the  fruit.  She  amused  herself  testing 
many  varieties,  and  finally  selected  Ribston  Pip- 
pin as  the  best  flavoured,  and  as  I  could  assure 
her  that  few  varieties  could  compete  with  it  in  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  that  variety  she  selected. 
But  before  ordering  the  trees  I  advised  her  to  find 
out  how  the  tree  thrived — for  here  on  the  free 
stock  it  is  absolutely  healthy — at  her  home.  On 
inquiry  she  found  the  tree  was  useless  on  account 
of  canker,  and  it  had  to  be  set  aside  for  another. 
How  foolish  it  would  be,  however,  not  to  grow  it 
in  places  where  it  succeeds  as  it  does  here ! 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  is  quite  a 
failure  here  on  account  of  canker,  and  as  a 
cooker  and  later  keeper,  though  not  a  large 
Apple,  nothing  has  beaten  Northern  Greening. 
It  has  to  hang  till  November,  when  it  eats  like  a 
Sweetmeat  in  late  April.  I  should  say,  too,  that 
Warner's  King  is  not  beaten  by  any  Apple  in 
its  season.  The  tree,  like  Bramley's  Seedling, 
always  sets  a  good  crop,  but  rarely  so  abundant 
as  to  need  thinning,  and  it  keeps  a  long  time, 
well  into  February  here.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  worthless  here,  while  Irish  Peach  is  one  of 
the  best,  consistently  a  large  cropper,  and  of  good 
flavour.  Immense  quantities  of  late  Apples 
must  be  greatly  depreciated  in  quality  owing 
to  being  picked  long  before  they  are  ready.  If 
one  inquires  why  they  are  gathered  and  stored  so 
soon  the  usual  answer  is  because  they  were  all 
falling.  Some  varieties  undoubtedly  are  given 
to  cast  their  fruits  prematurely,  but  it  may 
as  often  be  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  as  of 
the  Apple,  and,  anyhow,  it  is  better  to  lose  a 
portion  in  windfalls  than  to  have  the  whole  crop 
rendered  of  little  worth  bv  picking  the  fruits  be- 
fore they  are  ready.  /?.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyning- 
hame Gardens,  East  Lothian. 


War   and    Its    Effect   on    Horticulture 

(see  p.  403,  Vol.  LVL). — I  was  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Beckett's  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  what  he  says.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  lying  idle  which 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  if  landlords  and 
tenants  would  work  together.  Short  leases  are 
not  practicable  for  the  man  who  intends  to  lay 
out  money  and  work  hard  on  the  land.  The 
selection  of  the  right  men  to  put  on  the  land  is 
a  difficult  problem,  but  a  good  start  might  be 
made  if  every  working  man  had  a  garden,  and 
those  living  in  the  country  were  encouraged  to 
keep  pigs  or  poultry.  Some  method  should  be 
found  whereby  the  right  man  would  be  taught 
to  grow  the  right  crop  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  0.  H.  Adams,  Prestwiclc, 
Witley,  Surrey. 

Brompton  Stocks.— I  am  keenly  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  strong  and  healthy  Bromp- 
ton Stocks  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration. 
Although  considered  a  strong,  hardy  plant,  easy 
of  cultivation,  the  Stock  needs  a  great  amount 
of  attention  to  enable  it  to  escape  various  pests 
and  diseases,  chief  among  these  being  mildew. 
A  good  remedy  for  this  I  find  is  dry  flowers  of 
sulphur,  lightly  blown  over  the  foliage. 
The  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  60-sized 
pots,  filled  with  fine  soil,  placing  three  or 
four  seeds  in  a  pot.  They  are  covered 
lightly  and  the  pots  are  then  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible ;  the  atmospheric  temperature 
is  kept  between  45°  and  50°  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated  and  the  growths  are  2  inches  high. 
The  plants  are  thinned  out  to  one,  or  occasion- 
ally two,  in  each  pot.  They  soon  become  ready 
for  Tepotting  in  48's,  and  these  are  placed  thinly 
in  a  frame,  which  is  ventilated  with  extreme 
care,  the  top  and  underneath  ventilators  being 
opened  when  the  weather  permits.  On  dull, 
damp  days  less  air  is  admitted  than  usual,  also 
a  little  heat  is  advisable  in  order  to  prevent 
mildew.  The  final  repotting  is  into  32's,  using 
light,  fibrous  turfy  loam  which  has  been  stacked 
for  twelve  months,  sweet  leaf-mould,  silver 
sand,  lime  rubble,  soot  and  sifted  farmyard 
manure,  and  mixing  the  ingredients  thoroughly 
well  together.  Brompton  Stocks  treated  thus 
should  afford  most  satisfactory  results.  When 
moved  to  the  greenhouse  it  is  advisable  to  give 
the  roots  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash 
dissolved  in  water ;  the  former  to  encourage  the 
foliage  growth,  the  latter  to  swell  the  buds. 
Roland  F.  Lcgge,  Bishopstoke. 

Horticultural  and  Other  Allusions.— 
Since  the  war  began  we  have  had  many  allusions 
to  nature  and  the  seasons.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  was  that  of  the  German  Emperor,  who 
said  his  men  would  be  back  in  Germany 
"before  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees" — pre- 
sumably with  their  work  accomplished  !  I  do 
not  think  the  Spectator  horticultural  allusions 
are  happy.  "  The  way  in  which  the  regiments, 
battalions,  batteries  and  other  units  of  the  new 
army  and  of  the  Territorials  have  been  develop- 
ing into  efficient  military  units  during  the  past 
four  months  can  only  be  described  as  amazing." 
With  that  statement  of  the  Spectator  we  shall 
all  agree.  What  follows  is  funny  :  "  To  watch 
those  units  first  pushing  through  the  soil,  as  it 
were,  then  growing  a  stalk,  then  a  bud,  and  then 
breaking  into  full  flower,  as  quite  a  number  of 
them  have  already  done,  is  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating beyond  description.  .  .  .  We  have  spoken 
of  individual  and  isolated  units,  but  any  one 
who  can  spare  the  time  to  go  to  Aldershot  or 
Salisbury,  or  any  other  of  the  great  camps,  may 
see  not  only  the  military  Roses  and  Lilies  of 
cavalry  and  artillery  coming  into  flower,  but 
what  is  quite  as  imposing  a  sight— the  Crocuses, 
Violets  and  Primroses  of  the  infantry  bursting 
through  the  soil  and  blossoming  almost  before 
they  have  budded."  The  most  charming  of 
botanical  allusions  is  found  in  a  leader  in  the 
Times  for  January  13.  It  likens  the  middle-aged 
— to  whom  the  fact  of  the  ineligibility  for  war 
has  suddenly  revealed  the  fact  that  their  youth 
is  past — to  the  wild  Clematis  :  consoling  us  with 
the  reflection  that,  as  in  the  autumn,  in  its 
bearded  fruition,  it  becomes  the  Traveller's  Joy, 
so  may  we  who  have  come  to  the  later  middle 
years  find  if  we  will  but  seek  for  them  manv  ways 
of  cheering  and  helping  those  who  are  of  more 
immediate  service  to  the  country.     W.  C. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE. 

January  5. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  Sir 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Dr.  Rendle,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Messrs. 
J.  Fraser,  A.  Worsley,  W.  Fawcett,  R.  H.  Pear- 
son, E.  M.  Holmes  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (lion, 
sec),  with  Messrs.  Langley  Smith  and  Davis. 

Variegation  in  Pelargoniums.  —  Mr.  A. 
Langley  Smith  showed  a  series  of  scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums  with  the  following  note  of 
variegation  in  them  : — 

"  1.  Variegation  is  a  heritable  character  in 
Scented-Leaved   Pelargoniums. 

2.  It  appears  to  behave  as  a  recessive  character. 

3.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  a  factor 
in    whose   presence  the   leaf  is   green. 

4.  This  absence  is  sometimes  due  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  unit  characters  under  the  influ- 
ence of  hybridisation  of  species. 

5.  The  variegation  may  be  (i.)  albinism;  or 
(ii.)  dark  purplish-brown  stripes  along  the  chief 
veins. 

Examples  exhibited  :  — 

(1)  P.  denticulatum  x  P.  hTieifolium  (seedlings 
F.,  generation)  (Fx  showed  slight  variegation  simi- 
lar to  set  B). 

Varie-  Not 

gated.  variegated.  Total. 

Set  A  ...         3                        9  12 

Set  B  ...         5                       19  24 

Set  C  ...         2                         5  1 

Totals         10  33  43 

(2)  Hybrids  of  P.  citriodora  minor,  F,  generation- 
fin  which  variegation  first  appeared). 

3  (2  barren)     4  7 

Fy  generation  (from  variegated  hybrid  above). 

Set  D  ...         3  8  11 

(3)  Hybrids  of  P.  cordatum,  Yx  generation. 
Set"  E  ...         1  3  4 

(4)  Hybrids  of  P.  "Cataract"  (=  P.  Radula  x 
P.  denticulatum)   x  P.  denticulatum. 

Dark  centre.  Plain. 

Set   F  ...         4  5  9 

Note  also  dark  stripes  in  leaves  of  hybrid 
Pelargoniums  "Patience"  and  "Felicity"  (P. 
tomentosum  x  P.  filicifolium)  and  P.  tomentosum 
Smitbii  (P.  tomentosum  x  P.  denticulatum). 

The  variegation  was  as  a  rule  but  poorly- 
marked,  and  in  many  took  the  form  of  a  very 
narrow,  whitish  line  round  the  margin  of  the 
leaf. 

Colour  in  seeds  of  Amaryllis. — Mr.  Worsley' 
showed  some  seeds  of  Amaryllis  X  Parkeri,  some 
of  which  were  reddish  tinged,  some  without  the 
red  tint.  He  remarked  that  he  had  seen  no 
true  albino  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  but  A.  x 
Parkeri  gave  about  60  per  cent,  albino  seeds  on 
two  occasions  on  which  they  were  gathered. 
These  seeds  gave  white-flowered  plants. 

Effect,  of  light,  etc.,  on  Orchids. — Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler  sent  a  number  of  young  Orchid  plants 
to  draw  attention  to  the  short,  stout  and  sturdy 
new  pseudo-bulbs  formed  since  the  plants  were 
removed  to  their  new  quarters  at  Pembury,  Kent, 
and  away  from  the  smoke  area  in  which  they 
were  grown  heretofore.  Sir  Edward  im  Thurn 
said  the  appearance  of  the  plants  reminded  him  of 
that  shown  by  Cattleya  superba  when  growing 
wild  on  the  outer  branches  of  trees  where  much 
light  gained  access  to    it. 

Mr.  Fowler  also  sent  a  plant  bearing  flowers- 
on  both  an  old  and  a  new  growth  ;  the  flowers  on 
the  former  opened  about  three  days  before  those- 
on  the  latter. 

Albino  seeds  of  Crinum  Moor  el. — Mr.  Worsley 
said  he  had  grown  albino  seeds  of  Crinum  Moorei 
received  from  Australia  last  spring  and  had  found 
the  bulb  formed  to  have  reached  a  larger  size 
than  the  seed,  although  he  had  been  unable  to 
detect  the  presence  of  any  chlorophyll  in  the 
plants.  The  increased  size  was  probably  due 
to  an  increased  amount  of  water.  Mr.  Chitten 
den  said  that  the  seed  he  took  germinated,  and 
the  plant  had  now  its  second  set  of  shoots,  which 
were  rather  more  weakly  than   the  first. 
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Conifer  growing  under  spray  of  waterfall. — 
Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  showed  a  specimen  and 
photograph  taken  in  -the  Blue  Mountains, 
Australia,  of  the  Conifer  Pherosphaera  Fitz- 
geraldii  growing  in  the  spray  of  a  waterfall,  a 
remarkable  situation  for  a  plant  of  this  family, 
but  apparently  normal  for  this  species. 

Acrotriche  fasciculiflora. — Dr.  Rendle  showed 
a  dried  specimen  of  a  remarkable  Epacrid, 
Acrotriche  fasciculiflora  Benth.,  which  he  had 
collected  at  the  top  of  Mount  Lofty  in  South 
Australia.  It  produces  an  enormous  number  of 
flowers  in  a  great  fascicle  on  the  old  wood  just 
above  the  base  of  the  stem,  forming  a  covering 
3  or  4  inches  through. 

Myrtle  fruiting. — Mr.  C.  D.  Langworthy  sent 
a  shoot  of  the  common  Myrtle  picked  from  the 
open  and  bearing  a  large  number  of  ripe  fruits. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

December  17. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Bamber,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan, 
J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  Howes, 
A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W. 
Shackleton,  Z.  A.  Ward,  G.  Weatherby  and 
H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers), 
staged  a  group  of  about  150  plants,  for  which  a 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  Varieties  of  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  were  a  feature,  and  the  centre 
of  the  group  was  composed  of  Laelia  anceps 
and  L.  Gouldiana,  with  Odontoglossums  of  the 
O.   crispum  section. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums, 
Odontiodas,  Calanthes,  Laelia  Gouldiana, 
Oncidium  Forbesii,  Brasso-Cattleya  Leemanii 
and  others. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  also  awarded  a  Large  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  composed  principally  of 
Odontoglossums,  Calanthes  and  Cypripediums. 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  and  Col.  J.  Rutherford,  MP. . 
Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lupton),  were  awarded 
Silver  Medals,  and  Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux,  West 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fletcher),  a  Bronze  Medal 
for  groups. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford, 
were  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group, 
which  included  Cypripedium  Actaeus  var. 
Sybil,  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  C.  Euryades 
splendens,  C.  Clinkaberryanum,  Odontioda 
Diana,  Cymbidium  Alexanderi  rubellum, 
Brasso-Cattleya   Eileen,    and   Vanda   coerulea. 

Messrs.    Cypher  and   Sons,   Cheltenham,  and 
Messrs.    Sander   and   Sons,    St.    Albans,     were 
awarded  Silver  Medals  respectively  for  groups 
AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 
Cypripedium     Vashtii    (Adrastus      Mariae     X 
Leeanum    gigantcum)   and    C.    Idina   Lee's   var. 
(insigne   Harefield   Hall     X    Countess     of    Car- 
narvon).    Both  from  W.   R.  Lee,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  x  Admiral  Sturdee  (parentage 
unknown).  An  almost  round  flower,  the  broad 
sepals  and  petals  with  violet  colour  extending 
over  their  whole  surface.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
and  A.  McBean. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Odontoglossum   crispum   Dr.    J.    E.    Helm,    0. 
eximium    var.    Zenith,    Odontioda    Brewii    var. 
Rembrandt,   and    0.   Diana  Ashlands   var.       All 
from  R.  Ashworth.  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Lawre  crispum  (Lawrencei- 
anum  x  crispum),  Cypripedium  Actaeus  Pala- 
tine (Leeanum  giganteum  x  Harefield  Hall), 
C.  Alabaster  "  Walton  Grange  "  var.  (Alcibiades 
X  Godscffranum),  and  Cattleya  Leeda  "  Walton 
Grange  "  var.  (aurea  x  Percivalliana).  All 
from  Wm.  TnOMrsoN,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Eboriacum  Gratixae  (nitens  X 
Harefield  Hall),  and  C.  Bessie  (aureum  X  An- 
tinous).     Both  shown  by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  X  Esthwaite  (parentage  un- 
known).    Shown  by  A.  R.  Handley,  Esq. 

Cymbidium  Alexanderi  rubellum  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Eileen  (B.-C.  Fourneri  x  C.  labiata 
albens).  Both  shown  by  A.  J.  Keeling  and 
Sons. 

Cypripedium  Grand  Dul-e.  Shown  by  the 
Liverpool  Orchid  and  Nursery  Co. 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING    CARNATION. 

The  following  varieties  of  Carnations  have 
been  registered  recently  by  the  above  society  : — 

Bishton  Wonder,  rosy-lilac  seedling.  Regi- 
stered by  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards 
Heath. 

Caprice,  pale  pink,  flaked  red,  seedling.  Raiser, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Seely,  Wingerworth  Hall,  Chester- 
field. 

Colleen,  salmon-pink  seedling.  Raiser,  Mr.  C. 
Engelmann,   Saffron   Walden. 

Delice,  clear  pink  Enchantress  sport.  Raiser, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dudney,  South  Road,  Erith. 

General  Joffre,  scarlet  sport  from  the  variety 
Lady  Northcliffe.  Registered  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Clarke,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Grenadier,  coral-red  seedling.  Raiser,  Mr.  J. 
Reed,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
Cowarth  Park,  Sunningdale. 

Mme.  Chas.  Page,  Apple-blossom  pink  seed- 
ling of  the  Perpetual-Malmaison  type.  Raisers, 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Nora  West,  salmon-pink  seedling,  A.M.,  De- 
cember 2,  1914.  Raiser,  Mr.  Geo.  West,  Gables 
Nursery,  Datchet. 

Wivelsfield  White,  white  seedling.  Raisers, 
Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.  T.  A.  Weston,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST    OF    SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

This  society  has  again  arranged  a  series  of 
meetings  in  addition  to  the  autumn  show,  which 
will  be  held  on  September  1  and  2,  and  a  visit  to 
the  gardens  of  Houston  House  on  June  19.  The 
syllabus  of  meetings  is  as  follows  : — Feb- 
ruary 10,  "Exhibition  Vegetables,"  Mr.  C. 
Shaw,  Boquhan  Gardens,  Kippen ;  October  6, 
"The  Use  of  Perennial  Plants  in  the  Embel- 
lishment of  Present  Day  Gardens  "  ;  December  1, 
"Alpine  Plants,"  by  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  Sunny- 
mead,  Dumfries. 


CoTrejpondentv 


©bituar^. 

John  Muir.— Our  American  contemporary 
Horticulture  records  the  death  of  John  Muir, 
the  naturalist.  Muir  was  born  in  Dunbar  and 
went  with  his  parents  to  America  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  He  lived  first  at  Wisconsin, 
attended  the  University  there,  and,  having 
finished  his  course,  began  an  eventful  career  of 
exploration.  He  lived  for  many  years  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  published  two  important  works  on 
The  Mountains  of  California  and  Our  National 
Parks.  An  ardent  naturalist,  he  combined  in 
a  rare  degree  of  knowledge  with  a  love  of  nature. 

Robert  Renton.  —  Mr.  Robert  Renton, 
Greenlaw,  Berwickshire,  who  died  recently,  was 
a  bryologist  of  wide  reputation,  as  well  as  an 
antiquary,  entomologist  and  numismatist  of  re- 
pute. He  began  the  study  of  Mosses  when  well 
advanced  in  life  and,  in  order  to  study  them  the 
more  thoroughly,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
and  classified  and  arranged  his  collection,  which 
was  virtually  complete  as  regards  British  species, 
sub-species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Renton  was  75 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jules  Hye  de  Crom.— We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  well-known  Belgian 
amateur  orchidist,  which  took  place  on 
the  night  of  Wednesday,  January  6.  His 
demise  was  unexpected,  for  although  past 
middle  age  Monsieur  Jules  Hye  de  Crom  was  an 
exceedingly  robust  man.  For  many  years  at 
his  residence,  Coupure,  Ghent,  he  culti- 
vated Orchids  on  a  large  scale,  specialising 
in  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  Odon- 
tiodas and  others.  Of  late  years  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  and  its  hybrids  were  great  favourites,  and 
his  group  of  those  plants,  chiefly  M.  Hyeana, 
staged  at  the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  April,  1913.  and  later  at  the  summer 
show  on  the  same  site  on  August  9-17,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  saw  it.  He  was 
a  frequent  visitor  and  exhibitor  in  England  and 
at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
luncheon  at  Chelsea  responded  to  the  toast  of 
"  The  Continental  Visitors."  The  cultivation  of 
Orchids  was  his  great  hobby. 


Binding  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  :  Mid- 
land. We  are  informed  by  our  publishing  de- 
partment that  they  can  bind  for  you  the 
volumes  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  at  the 
price  of  5s.  6d.  each  half-yearly  volume.  They 
can  also  supply,  if  necessary,  any  back  number 
you  require  from  1910  onwards  at  the  ordinary 
price  (3d.  per  number).  Carriage  would  be 
extra. 

Failure  with  Lllium  longiflorum  :  Formosum. 
Failure  in  the  forcing  of  Lilium  longiflorum 
formosum  is  not  uncommon  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  is  usually  the  result  partly  of  a  stagnant 
atmosphere  owing  to  the  short,  damp  days  and 
long  nights,  and  also  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
vigour  in  insufficiently  ripened  bulbs,  rather 
than  to  any  direct  fault  in  cultivation.  We 
have  seen  it  especially  in  bulbs  that  are  split 
into  two  or  three  crowns.  You  use  an  excel- 
lent compost,  though  we  should  not  recommend 
the  use  of  Coco-nut  fibre,  and  your  system  of 
cultivation  appears  good.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  as  the  days  lengthen  and  you  come 
to  the  Takesima  and  later  ripened  bulbs  you 
will  have  better  results.  There  should  be  no 
need  to  disbud  at  all.  All  the  buds  should  de- 
velop  perfectly. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  J.  W.  Lantana  Sellowiana 
variety. — D.  D.  S.   Fruits  of  Iris  foetidissima. 

Richardia  (Arum)  Failing  to  Expand  :  W.  W. 
The  cultural  treatment  has  been  at  fault,  but 
what  the  error  has  been  only  those  who  aT© 
on  the  spot  can  determine.  The  specimen  is 
perfectly  healthy.  We  would  advise  a  more 
generous  treatment,  but  you  would  do  well  not 
to  hasten  the  plants  too  much  at  the  start, 
although  when  they  are  growing  freely  both 
heat  and  moisture  should  be  employed  liberally. 

Leaves  of  Beech  Persistent  :  E.  J.  L.  J.  The 
persistence  in  winter  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Beech  (and  Oak  and  Hornbeam)  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Beech  has  abandoned,  or  perhaps 
never  possessed,  the  habit,  common  to  most 
deciduous  trees,  of  throwing  off  its  leaves  as 
the  result  of  an  annual  autumnal  surgical  opera- 
tion. The  fall  of  the  leaf  of  such  a  tree  js 
Lime  or  Sycamore  is  due  to  a  series  of  events, 
of  which  the  chief  are  :  (1)  The  formation  in 
the  leaf-stalk  of  an  "  absciss  layer,"  that  is, 
a  tissue  the  innermost  layer  of  which  becomes 
corky  ;  (2)  the  blocking  of  the  vessels  (wood) 
in  the  leaf-stalks  with  gummy  substances.  As 
a  result,  no  water  can  pass  along  the  petiole, 
for  the  vessels  are  blocked  and  the  cork  layer 
prevents  water  from  passing  from  the  living 
cells  on  the  stem-side  of  the  leaf-stalk  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  corky  layer ; 
(3)  just  beyond  the  cork  the  absciss  layer  con- 
sists of  thin  cells,  which  become  dry.  Their 
walls  break.  The  whole  leaf  becomes  dry  &r\A 
brittle,  the  wood  vessels  break,  and  the  leaf 
falls.  But  in  the  Beech  the  absciss  layer  does 
not  form,  hence  the  leaf  is  not  actually  cast 
off,  but  falls  as  a  result  of  withering  conse- 
quent upon  exposure  to  winter  weather.  The 
rate  of  withering  is  determined  by  degree  of 
exposure,  and  hence  it  is  understandable  why 
an  exposed  Beech  tree  may  lose  its  leaves 
earlier  than  a  Beech  hedge,  in  which  the  leaves 
have  a  greater  amount  of  protection,  if  only 
because  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  its  drying 
effect,  increases  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  tree. 

Soil  for  Examination  :  R.  W.  We  do  not 
undertake  the  analysis  of  soils.  Both  samples 
of  loam  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the  purposes 
you  mention.  No.  1  is  a  good  loam  of  a  light, 
brown  colour,  with  plenty  of  fibrous  matter 
or  humus  denoting  that  it  contains  a  rich  source 
of  nitrogenous  material.  No.  2  is  a  little 
heavier  in  texture,  but  is  also  a  good  sample. 
We  do  not  recognise  the  powder. 

Communications  ^Received. — O,  M.— T.  c— H.  N. 
_p.  g.  B.— Gardener,  Herts— F.  H.— E.  A.— W.  Easlea— 
R.  D.  G.— C.  H.  P.— A.  G.— G.  M.  T.— G.  B  ^T.  W.— 
B.  C— O.  K— F.  W.— W.  I— R.  P.  B— .1.  R.  J — 
G.  M.  T.— J.  S.  D.— W.  F.  R.^J.  A.  C.  (next  week)— 
Rose  Seed  (next  week). 
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THE   HYBRID    AUSTRIAN  BRIARS, 

THE  influence  of  Persian  Yellow  and  of  some 
Roses  of  an  allied  character  is  destined  to 
be  a  great  one  in  the  history  of  Rose- 
breeding.  During  the  present  season  several 
writers  have  declared  that  the  Council  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  has  decided  to  name  the 
new  class,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Persian  Yel- 
low, in  honour  of  M.  Pernet-Ducher,  of  Lyons, 
and  that  this  class  should  now  be  known  as  l-fosa 
Pernetiana.  The  National  Rose  Society  has  come 
to  no  such  decision,  and  the  official  name  of  the 
class  remains  at  present  Hybrid  Austrian  Briars. 
The  name  "Rosa  Pernetiana"  cannot,  for  bota- 
nical reasons,  commend  itself  to  any  horticul- 
turist, as  it  is  an  obvious  inaccuracy.  If  the 
French  rosarian  was  to  be  honoured  in  connec- 
tion with  this  new  class,  theTe  could  have  been 
no  objection,  so  far  as  botanical  accuracy  goes, 
to  the  name  of  "  Pernet  Roses."  Rosa  Pernet- 
iana, the  common  name  of  the  class,  is  wrong. 

This  new  class  is  generally  considered  to  have 
originated  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  although  there  is  evidence  that  some 
were  making  crosses  of  this  nature  considerably 
earlier.  The  potentialities  of  the  Yellow  Briars 
had  long  been  apparent  to  at  least  one  of  our 
noted  British  raisers,  and  their  value  as  parents 
from  the  colour  standpoint  was  thoroughly 
understood.  It  was  clear,  however,  to  some  ex- 
perimenters that,  while  there  was  an  undoubted 
gain  so  far  as  colour  was  concerned  and  a  step 
forward  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  add- 
ing new  tints  to  our  garden  Roses,  yet  there  was 
another  serious  drawback.  The  union  of  Persian 
Yellow  with  our  cultivated  Roses  was  very 
successful  in  transmitting  much  of  the  colour  of 
the  former  to  their  progeny ;  but  this  union  was 
also  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  black 
spot  to  many  of  the  seedlings.  Many  of  the 
Yellow  Briars,  notably  Persian  Yellow,  are  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  black  spot,  and  seedlings 
derived  from  those  Briars,  in  conjunction  with 
other    Roses,    are    unfortunately    highly    impres- 


sionable to  attacks  of  this  disease.  This  undesir- 
able character,  founded  on  the  union  of  the  Yel- 
low Briars  with  other  Roses,  may  have  influenced 
some  breeders  to  deal  very  cautiously  with  their 
seedlings. 

Two  Continental  workers  must  have  begun  to 
experiment  with  Persian  Yellow  about  the  same 
time.  Soleil  d'Or,  generally  accepted  as  the 
first  Hybrid  Austrian  Briar,  was  sent  out  by 
Pernet-Ducher,  of  Lyons,  in  1900.  The  parent- 
age of  this  variety  is  not  a  complex  one,  the 
seedling  named  Soleil  d'Or  being  simply  the 
result  of  a  first  cross  between  Persian  Yellow 
and  Antoine  Ducher.  Two  years  later,  in  1902, 
Gottfried  Keller,  raised  by  Dr.  Miiller,  was 
placed  in  commerce,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
upbuilding  of  this  variety  must  have  taken  con- 
siderably longer  than  that  of  Soleil  d'Or.  The 
parentage  of  Dr.  Muller's  variety  is  declared 
to  be  (Madame  Berard  x  Persian  Yellow)  x 
(Pierre  Notting  x  Madame  Berard)  x  Persian 
Yellow.  Should  this  be  accurate,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  must  necessarily  have  in- 
volved several  years  of  work  in  order  to  breed 
Gottfried  Keller.  It  would  seem,  so  far  as  Con- 
tinental effort  is  concerned,  that  the  work  of 
Pernet-Ducher  and  Miiller  in  the  breeding  of 
Hybrid  Austrian  Briars  must  be  almost  contem- 
poraneous, and  it  looks  as  if  the  initiative  in  this 
work  lay  with  the  latter  esteemed  botanist  and 
hybridist. 

With  these  two  Roses  before  us  we  have  the 
beginning  of  the  class  now  officially  named 
Hybrid  Austrian  Briars,  and  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  judge  the  influence  of  Soleil  d'Or  re- 
mains supreme.  This  influence  can  be  noted  in 
two  ways — firstly,  in  colour,  and  secondly,  in  the 
transmission  of  the  character  of  high  suscep- 
tibility to  attacks  of  black  spot,  to  which  some 
seedlings  owing  their  origin  to  Soleil  d'Or  are 
liable.  To  the  student  of  genetics  there  are  some 
interesting  features  in  the  characters  of  some  of 
the  varieties  comprising  this  new  class  of  Roses. 
Many  of  the  sorts  are  notable  for  their  smooth, 
glistening  foliage,  highly  resistant,  if  not  wholly 
immune  to  mildew.  Other  varieties  are  highly 
susceptible  to  mildew.  Others,  again,  as  already 
noted,  are  very  prone  to  black  spot.  The  parent- 
ages, which  I  shall  try  to  give  as  far  as  they  are 
known  to  me,  of  the  varieties  known  as  Hybrid 
Austrian  Briars  are  interesting  in  respect  of  the 
incidence  of  the  attacks  of  the  above  diseases. 

After  Soleil  d'Or  and  Gottfried  Keller  progress 
in  the  raising  of  reliable  and  attractive  Hybrid 
Austrian  Ross6  was  comparatively  slow.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Miiller  for  the  next  new  variety 
of  any  consequence,  Les  Rosati,  sent  out  in 
1907.  This  Rose  is  derived  from  Persian 
Yellow  x  a  seedling  hybrid  Tea.  Les  Rosati 
has  flowers  of  a  very  pleasing  colour,  although 
they  are  somewhat  unshapely.  The  blossoms  are 
of  a  medium  size,  fairly  full  and  fragrant,  and 
the  colour  is  a  deep  carmine  with  the  base  of  the 
petals  stained  with  rich  yellow.  It  is  a  free- 
flowering  Rose  of  a  vigorous  character  of  growth, 
and  I  am  seldom  troubled  with  black  soot  upon 
the  plants,  although  they  occasionally  contract 
mildew. 

The  next  addition  to  the  class  is  the  most  im- 
portant one.  This  was  Lyon  Rose,  sent  out  by 
Pernet-Ducher  in  1908.  This  variety  is  so  well 
known  that  it  requires  but  little  description,  and 
as  a  parent  it  has  now  a  large  influence  upon 
many  varieties  of  recent  origin  now  classed  as 
hybrid  TeaG.  I  cannot  give  the  parentage  of 
Lyon  Rose,  but  it  is  unquestionably  descended 
from  Soleil  d'Or,  and,  like  its  parent,  it  is  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  black  spot. 


Entente  Cordiale  (Guillot,  1908)  was  the 
next  important  addition.  This  is  a  seedling 
from  Caroline  Testout  x  Soleil  d'Or,  and  I  have 
discarded  it  as  worthless,  for  the  plants  Tarely 
failed  to  provide  me  with  an  outbreak  of  black 
spot.  In  addition  to  the  above  fault  the  flowers 
are  very  loose,  and  a  lot  of  disbudding  requires 
to  be  done  in  order  to  obtain  passable  blossoms. 
The  colour,  a  cherry  Ted  flushed  with  yellow,  is 
attractive  and  distinct. 

Veluvezoom  (Baron  Van  Pallandt,  1908)  has 
the  same  parentage  as  Entente  Cordiale.  The 
flowers  are  a  vivid  deep  rose,  but  the  colour  is 
not  sufficiently  distinct,  nor  of  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  its  retention  in  a  collection  of  Roses.  I 
found  the  plants  to  be  free  from  black  spot  and 
mildew. 

A.  R.  Goodwin  (Pernet-Ducher,  1909)  is  said 
to  be  from  an  unnamed  seedling  x  Soleil  d'Or. 
While  it  has  the  imbricated  flowers  common  to 
this  class,  it  has  'the  merit  of  being  a  free-flower- 
ing decorative  variety  of  a  most  distinct  colour. 
It  is  good  both  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  the 
colour  is  a  rich  orange-red,  shading  off  to  salmon- 
pink  as  the. flowers  expand.  This  is  a  grand  Rose 
for  the  garden,  and  seems  to  resist  mildew  and 
black  spot. 

Lorns  Barrier  (Barbier,  1909)  is  a  seedling 
from  Madame  Berard  x  Austrian  Copper.  The 
flowers  are  semi-double,  and  a  coppery-red 
colour  with  the  outside  of  the  petals  flushed  with 
deep  yellow.  It  is  a  semi-climber  and  has  not 
become  popular.  I  have  never  seen  black  spot 
on  the  plants,  but  have  noted  an  occasional 
attack  of  mildew. 

Madame  Rdau  (Gravereaux,  1909)  is  descended 
from  Pharisaer  X  Les  Rosati,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  Roses  in  this  class.  Although  it  is  a  splen- 
did Rose  for  garden  decoration  it  is  really  beau- 
tiful under  glass.  I  call  the  colour  a  soft  rose 
suffused  with  eld  gold.  The  flowers  have  nice 
long  buds  which  open  to  somewhat  cupped  blos- 
soms. It  deserves  to  be  better  known.  I  have 
never  seen  black  spot  upon  the  plants,  but  they 
are  sometimes  troubled  with  mildew. 

Soleil  d'Anoers  (Dietriche,  1909)  is  a  6port 
from  Soleil  d'Or.  It  is  not  as  fine  as  Juliet  and 
is  very  liable  to  severe  attacks  of  black  spot. 

Deutschxand  (Kiese,  1910)  is  from  Fran  Karl 
Druschki  x  Soleil  d'Or.  It  has  full,  golden- 
yellow  flowers,  but  practically  impossible  to  grow 
owing  to  bad  attacks  of  black  spot. 

Johannisfecer  (Tiirke,  1910)  is  almost  like  a 
vigorous  hybrid  perpetual  in  character.  It  has 
golden-yellow  flowers  edged  with  fiery  red,  and 
has  never  become  popular.  It  is  not  a  free- 
flowering  Rose,  but  seems  resistant  to  black  spot. 
It  is  a  seedling  from  Princess  de  Beam  x  Aus- 
trian Copper. 

Juliet  (Paul,  1910)  needs  no  description.  It 
i6  from  Captain  Hayward  x  Soleil  d'Or.  A 
very  vigorous  grower,  free  from  black  spot  but 
occasionally  touched  with  mildew.  This  variety 
seems  to  give  best  results  when  pegged  down. 

Raton  d'Or  (Pernet-Ducher,  1910)  is  notable 
for  its  fine  colour,  and  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
yellow  hardy  Rose  we  possess.  Some  growers  can 
manage  this  Rose.  I  cannot,  and  have  discarded 
it.  I  find  it  a  poor,  miserable  grower  and  alwayG 
badly  infested  with  black  spot.  I  think  there  is 
no  room  for  Rayon  d'Or  when  we  have  the  H.T. 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  I  am  probably  the  first 
to  express  this  opinion,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
I  am  right.  Rayon  d'Or  was  raised  from 
Madame  Melanie  Soupert  x   Soleil  d'Or. 

Beaute  de  Lyon  (Pernet-Ducher,  1910)  is, 
when  properly  grown,  a  most  attractive  Rose. 
The    colour   is    superb,    a   deep    coral-red    richly 
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suffused  with  yellow.  The  flowere  are  globular — 
a  common  fault  ill  this  section — but  they  always 
command  attention.  It  is  not  a  free-flowering 
Rose,  but  treated  like  Juliet  this  fault  is  over- 
come. A  vigorous  grower  and  highly  resistant 
to  all  diseases.  The  progeny  of  unnamed  varie- 
ties crossed  with  SoleiJ  d'Or  is  the  statement  of 
'the  raiser  in  regard  to  its  parentage. 

Viscountess  Enfield  (Pernet-Ducher,  1910)  is 


pended  from  the  roof-rafters.  Bulbophyllum 
appendiculatum  (fig.  10)  belongs  to  the  section 
in  which  the  majority  of  the  plants  have  the 
flowers  arranged  in  umbels.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  has  soli- 
tary flowers  which  are  cream-white  marked  with 
ruby-red.  The  section  to  which  it  belongs  is  ». 
small  one,  the  only  near  approach  being  B.  Fas- 
cinator, but  it  gives  a  very  good  indication  of 


'not  wanted.  It  is  a  victim  to  mildew  and  is  not 
sufficiently  distinct  from  other  Roses  in  com- 
merce. I  would  call  it  a  poor  hybrid  Tea  of  a 
washed-out  shade  of  pink.  Said  to  be  bred  from 
a  (seedling  from  Soleil  d'Or. 

Louise  C.  Breslau  (Pernet-Ducher,  1912),  also 
descended  from  Soleil  d'Or,  is  so  similar  to 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin  that  it  is  not  required. 

The  above  varieties  are  those  which  I  have 
grown  long  enough  to  be  able  to  offer  definite 
criticism  in  regard  to  them.  During  last 
year,  and  also  this  season,  several  new  varieties 
were  introduced  by  different  raisers,  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  some  of  the  sort6  will 
become  acquisitions.  It  -seems  probable  that 
this  new  class  will  ultimately  be  merged  with  the 
Hybrid  Teas.  It  is  in  colour  that  an  advance 
has  been  made.     George  M.  Taylor. 


MTLNDICULATUM. 


the  untenability  of  Cirrhopetalum  strictly  as  a 
genus,  for  in  the  development  of  a  fringe  in  some 
of  the  segments  and  other  features  it  shows  the 
same  characters  as  Bulbophyllum  mirum  (see 
fig.  13)  and  other  species,  both  with  umbellate 
and  solitary  flowers.  The  whole  genus  is  remark- 
able for  variety  of  form  and  colour,  the  re- 
semblance of  many  of  the  flowers  to  tropical  in- 


WINTER-FLOYVERIXG    CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Such  Cypripediums  as  G.  insigne  and  allied 
hybrids  which  have  passed  out  of  flower  are  now 
ready  for  re-potting  if  required.  Some  specimen 
plants  do  not  require  annual  re-pctting ;  this  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  and  vigour  of  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  G.  insigne,  diminution 
of  vigour  often  becomes  apparent  at  about  this 
time,  most  frequently  in  plants  the  roots  of 
which  have  become  matted.  It  is  necessary  to 
break  the  plant  into  smaller  pieces,  cut  away 
useless  growths  a  year  or  more  old,  and  pot  as 
a  specimen,  retaining  only  the  leading  portions. 
The  old  growths  which  have  been  removed  can 
be  transferred  to  6mall  pots  and  will  produce  new 
growths  in  the  spring.  Old  growths  are  often 
permitted  to  remain  at  the  time  of  re-potting, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  they  depend  for  their 
sustenance  on  the  more  active  portions  and  tend 
to  reduce  the  vigour  of  the  whole  plant.  The 
pots  used  should  be  filled  to  about  one-third  of 
their  depth  with  clean  broken  crocks.  The 
potting  compost  should  be  graded  according 
to  the  size  of  the  specimen,  using  coarser 
material  for  large  plants.  Good  fibrous,  turfy 
loam  should  form  two  parts  of  the  com- 
post, mixed  with  one  part  fibrous  peat  or 
finely-chopped  Osmunda  fibre,  and  sufficient  sand 
and  broken  crock  or  charcoal  to  render  it  porous. 
This  should  be  made  firm  about  the  roots  and 
base  of  the  plants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  and  smoky  manufacturing  districts 
where  there  is  a  considerable  obstruction  of  light 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  year  the  most  suitable 
compost  will  be  about  one-third  loam  and  two- 
thirds  of  peat  or  Osmunda  fibre,  mixed  with 
Sphagnum-moss,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  pot 
more  firmly  where  less  loam  is  used.  After  re- 
potting, water  the  plants  with  lukewarm  rain- 
water, using  a  moderately  fine-Tose  car..  Keep 
the  house  rather  close  and  a  fairly  moist  atmo- 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   CLEANINGS. 


BULBOPHYLLUMS. 
Sir  Frank  C'Risr,  Bart.,  Friar  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Knowles),  has  obligingly 

•furnished  us  with  the  illustrations  of  Bulbophyl- 
lum Binnendijkii,  and  B.  (Cirrhopetalum)  appen- 
diculatum, which  are  reproduced  in  figs.  10,  11, 
and  12.  The  flowers  of  these  Orchids  are  wonder- 
fully interesting,  and  the  two  species  represent 
extreme  forms  of  the  genus.  Friar  Park  Gar- 
dens contain  many  extensive  collections  of  dis- 
tinct plants,  and  such  botanically  interesting  Or- 
chids as  the  Bulbophyllums  are  well  represented. 
Bulbophyllum  Binnendijkii  (fig.  12),  known  as 

'the  Pagoda  Orchid  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  arrangement  of  its  upper  sepals  to 
the  cap  of  an  Eastern  pagoda,  belongs  to  a  sec- 
tion which  includes  B.  virescens  and  B.  Erics- 
sonii,  which  is  a  close  ally  of  B.  Binnendijkii 
but  with  distinct  differences,  although  the  colour 
of  both  is  pale  green  with  purple  markings. 

The  plants  of  this  section,  and  also  those  of 
similar  growth  but  with  fewer  flowers,  including 
B.  Reinwardtii  and  B.  galbinum,  are  natives  it 
New  Guinea,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
They  therefore  require  a  warm,  moist  house,  and 
an  abundance  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  Being  evergreen  they  must  not  be 
dried  off  at  any  time,  even  after  growth  is  com- 

rpleted.     The   plants   grow   best   in   baskets   sus- 


INFLORESCENCE   of  bulbophyllum    binxesdijkii. 


sects  being  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  to 
those  who  care  to  devote  a  shelf  or  corner  in 
the  intermediate  house  to  their  culture.  The 
species  are  easy  to  cultivate,  but  as  the  genus 
contains  both  deciduous  as  well  as  evergreen 
species,  the  plants  of  the  former  class  should  be 
keep  cool  and  dry  at  the  roots  to  ensure  a  Test 
after  the  leaves  fade. 


sphere  about  the  plants.  The  potting  compost 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  too  long, 
but  may  become  fairly  dry  between  each  water- 
ing. Seedlings  belonging  to  the  section  under 
notice  will  now  be  in  their  most  active  stage  of 
growth,  and  as  new  roots  are  being  produced 
they  may  need  re-potting.  Young  plants  should 
be  placed  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  roof- 
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i;lass,  to  prevent  drawing  and  weakening  of  the 
foliage.  The  cultivator  should  treat  the  plants 
liberally  in  the  matter  of  soil,  but  without  over- 
potting,  for  iE  the  roots  become  starved  or  pot- 
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Fig.  12. — bulbophylluji  binxexdijkii.  showing 

HABIT. 

(See  p.  38.) 

bound  the  constitution  of  the  plant  will  be 
affected.  The  result  of  this  loss  of  vigour  will  be 
seen  in  the  retarding  of  the  plants  flowering. 
3.   </.   Chapman. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 
( Continued  from   Vol.   LVI.,  p.  064.) 


Means  by  Which  Canker  is  Spread. 
In  a  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Research  Station,  Long  Aston,  on  p.  401, 
Vol.  LVI.,  Apple  canker  is  described,  as 
usual,  as  a  wound  parasite,  with  this 
qualification  : — "  Though  whether  the  fungus 
is  at  all  capable  of  spreading  from  one 
part  (of  a  tree)  to  another  has  not  yet 
been  determined."  It  has  long  been  astonishing 
to  me  that  mycologists  have  not  generally  Te- 
cognised  the  fact  that  the  fungus  is  so  spread.  It 
may  originate  in  a  wound,  but  that  it  spreads 
apart  from  wounds  is  often  proved  by  its  burst- 
ing out  on  young  shoots  and  spurs,  which  be- 
come cankered  all  round.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said  that  these  shoots  and  spurs  have  been 
wounded  by  attacks  of  aphides  or  other  insects, 
but  this  surmise  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
outbreaks  on  young  shoots  occur  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  upon  those  growing  out  of  cankered 
branches.  Moreover,  if  a  cankered  shoot  be  cut 
off  several  inches  below  the  point  of  outbreak,  it 
will  usually  be  found,  if  not  always,  that  a  brown 
stain  runs  up  inside  the  apparently  sound  bark. 
The  shoot  will  die  back  before  the  following 
summer  as  far  as  the  stain  shows,  and  usually, 
I  think,  the  whole  branch  will  eventually  die 
back  as  far  as  the  original  canker  patch.  This 
is  not  inevitable,  because  infection  in  vegetable 
as  in  animal  life  is  fickle  an  its  incidence,  and 
possibly  the  infective  germs  may  ascend  one 
leader  from  a  cankered  main  branch  and  not 
another.  But  could  not  mycologists  prove  abso- 
lutely whether  the  brown  tissues  in  shoots  such 
as  are  mentioned  above  show  the  mycelium  of 
canker  or  not?  Mr.  George  Massee  quotes 
Hartig  as  holding  that  the  mycelium  travels 
under  the  bark  for  some  distance  from  a  point 
of  infection.     This  is  the  only  statement  to  that 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Aquila 
Brasso-Cattleya  Fusilier 

Brasso-Cattleya  Ida 

Brasso-Cattleya  Lady  Hanbnry 
Brasso-Cattleya  Sulphurea  .. 
Brusso-Laelia  Moonbeam 

Cattleya  Bellona  

Cattleya  Crates  

Cattleya  General  Pulteney 
Cattleya  Lieut.  Holbrook     .. 

Cattleya  Phyllis  

Cattleya  Pretoria        

Cattleya  Quibo 

Cattleya  Selijjerae  var.  Bine  Gem  . . 

Cymbidium  Floryi 

<'}l>ripedium  Aisne 

Cypripedium  Arras     .. 

Cypripedium  Astnrte 

Cypripedium  Capitaiue  Boujiuerean 

Cypripedium  Cavalier 

Cypripedium  Dixmude 
Cypripedium 

Cypripedium 
Cypripedium 
Cypripedium 
Cypripedium 
Cypripedii 


Ion  Highlander  .. 

Kelleyi 

Marrie    .. 

Monte   .. 

Nieupnrt 

nito-Cynthia  .. 
Cypripedium  Priory  Beauty.. 
Cypripedium  Pyriha  .. 

Cypripedium  Rheims 

Cypripedium  Ruby  Queen 
Cypripedium  Ypres 
Laelio-Cattleya  Atina 
I^aclio-Cattleya  Attica 
Laelio-Cattleya  Belgiea 
1.  H  li.ii  attleya  Chamberlainiaim  .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Enrvalus 
Laelio-Cattleya  General  AJlenby  .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ithaca  var.  Raphael 
Laelio-Cattleya  Miss  Dorothy  Bushel  1 
Laelio-Cattleya  Nysiata 
Laelio-Cattleya  primulina   .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  purpurascens 
Laelio-Cattleya  Queen  Elizabeth    .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Rhenus 
Laelio-Cattleya  Koyai  Crimson 

Laelio-Cattleya  Sir  Douglas  Haig  .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Uranus 

Laelio -Cattleya  Vulcanus     .. 

Odontioda  Verdum 

Odontoglossum  Albion  Rickards'  var. 
Odontogloasum  Glycon 
Odontoglossum  Hannibal     . . 
<  »'liuitii'_'lns.sum  uacvi'i  >ss 

Odontogloasum  Roma 
(MontOKlossuni  Ypres 
Odontoglossum  Zygim 
Suphro-Cattleya  Annette 


Parentage. 


B.-C.  heatonensis  x  C.  Hardyana 
B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  x  C.  Hardyana 

B.-C.  Pluto  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea 

B.-C.  Madame  Chas.  Maron  x  C.  Mantinii 
B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  x  C.  GaskelHana  alba 

B.  Digbyana  x  L.  xauthina  

Maggie  Raphael  alba  x  Dowiana  aurea 

Percivaliana  x  bicolor        

Octave  Doin  x  Trianae 

Ella  x  Iabiata  

Lueddemanniana  Stanleyi  x  Sehruderae 

Peetersii  x  Dowiana  aurea  

Miss  Williams  x  Dowiana  aurea 

White!  x  Enid  

granditliirum  x  eburneo-Lowianum 

Leeanum  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn       

Mrs.  F.  Sander  x  Leeanum  

Psyche  x  insigne  Sanderae  

glaueophylluni  x  Amandinae  (?  Macfarlauei) 

Hera  Euryades  x  Earl  of  Tankerville 

Leeanum    -.  Thalia 

Dreadnought  <  fulshawense        

gigas  magnificum  x  Fairrieanuui? 
Beryl  x  Alcibiades  .. 

nilens  x  Fainieanuni         

Hera  Euryades  x  Vandyke  

nitens  x  Cynthia      . .        

aureum  x  Antinous.. 
Cbamberlainianum  x  Druryi 

Vandyke  x  Mrs.  Win.  Mostyn 

Calypso  x  Beryl        

Moonbeam  x  Leeanum  Prospero 

L.-C.  Lusitania  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea 

L.-C.  Dumati  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea 

L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood  x  L.-C.  Aphrodite     .. 

Amelia  x  elegans  Turneri 

L.-C.  Canhamiana  Ilex  x  C.  Warneri  alba 

L.-C.  Lucasiana  x  C.  Fabia  

L.-C.  Haroldiana  x  C.  F.  W.  Wigan      .. 

L.-C.  Bryan  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea 

L.-C.  Nysa  >:  C.  Iabiata 

C.  fulvescens  x  L.-C.  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor . . 
L.-C.  Purple  Emperor  x  C.  Lord  Rothschild  . . 

L.-C.  Gottoiana  x  C.  Carmen       

L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea    .. 
L.-C.  Dominiana  langleyensis  x  C.  Hardyana 
L.-C.  Hy.  Greenwood  x  C.  Octave  Doin 

L.-C.  Geo.  Woodhams  x  C.  Gaskelliana 

L.-C.  Lucasiana  x  C.  Trianae 

Odm.  harvengtense  x  C.  Noezb'ana 
Rossii  x  percultum  . . 

luteo-purpureum  x  percultum 

hellemense  x  Lamheauianum 

naevium  x  Rossii  

criapo-Harryanum  x  Ossulstonii 

ardentissimum  x  excelleus         

Andersoniannm  x  Kegelj'ani       

s.  grandiflbra  x  C.  granulosa 


Exhibitor. 


Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Sander  and  Sons. 

The  Dnkeof  Marlborough. 

F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 

"W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 

Armstrong  and  Brown. 

Sander  and  Sons. 

Sander  and  Sons. 

.r.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 

Armstrong  and  Brown. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq. 

Flory  and  Black. 

Sander  and  Sons. 

Sander  and  Sons. 

W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 

M.  J.  Ginot,   St.  Etienne, 

France. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
R.  W.  Rickards,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
R.  W.  Rickards,  Esq. 
R.  W.  Rickards.  Esq. 
Armstrong  ami  Brown. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Armstrong  ami  Brown. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
W.  H.St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
F.  .1.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Suns. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Bag,. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
R.  W.  RickardB,  Esq. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
De  B.  Crawshay.  Esq. 
H.  S.  GoodBon,  Esq. 


effect  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  my  conclusion 
was  formed  long  before  I  read  it.  Year  after 
year  I  have  cut  off  thousands  of  cankered  shoots 
and  fruit  spurs  from  Cox's  Orange  trees,  while 
trees  of  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Potts's  Seedling 
had  canker  bursting  out  on  young  shoots  all  over 
them  until  they  were  dug  up.  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let shows  the  same  symptoms,  only  less  viru- 
lently, in  one  plantation,  though  quite  healthy 
in  another. 

The  reason  why  fruit  spurs  above  wounds  of 
canker  are  particularly  liable  to  destruction  by 
the  disease  may  be  that  their  joints  with  the 
branches  out  of  which  they  proceed  afford 
greater  facilities  for  outbursts  than  smooth  and 
unjointed  portions  of  shoots  offer. 

If,  as  seems  to  me  certain,  the  mycelium  of 
canker  ascends  with  the  sap,  the  vast  import- 
ance of  thoroughly  excoriating  and  dressing  every 
spot  of  the  disease  as  soon  as  it  is  noticeable  is 
obvious. 

Apples  Spotting  in  Fruit  Room. 

Some  varieties  of  Apples  became  in  part  more 
o?  less  covered  with  small  rot  spots  after  being 
stored  for  some  time  in  my  fruit  room.  Aldington 
Pippin  was  most  extensively  affected  in  the 
course  of  storage,  Cox  and  Bramley  being  spotted 
to  a  much  smaller  extent.  Two  mycologists 
have  had  specimens  sent  to  them,  and  neither 
can  state  decidedly  the  cause  of  the  damage. 
One  says  that  he  found  no  fungus,  and  the  other 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fruit  had  been 
punctured  by  some  insect,  and  that  then  a  semi- 
parasite,  such  as  cladosporium,  had  slowly  in- 
vaded the  exposed  flesh  of  the  Apple.  The 
former  also  thinks  that  the  original  damage 
was  done  by  an  insect.  Now,  I  have  never 
heard  or  read  of  any  insect  which  punctures  an 
Apple  all  over  with  holes  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  If  there  be  one  it  also  must  be  invisible 
without  the  use  of  a  microscope,  as  the  Apples 
were  all  selected  for  soundness  before  being 
placed  in  the  fruit  room.  The  only  insect  found 
was  a  tiny  caterpillar,  several  of  which  were 
noticed  inside  or  outside  very  small  webs  at  the 
stalk  or  eye  end  of  an  Apple.  These  gnawed 
small  patches  of  the  skin  off  a  few   fruits,  but 


Fig.  13. — bulbophyllum  mirum  :  flowers 

whitish,    spotted    WITH   CHOCOLATE-PURFLE. 

(See  p.  38.) 

did  not  cause  any  rot  to  set  before  the  Apples 
were  sold.  By  the  way,  efforts  to  obtain  the 
identity  of  these  tiny  caterpillars  have  failed. 
The  entomologist  consulted  had  never  seen  them 
before,  and  they  were  quite  new  to  me  and  to 
my  foreman.  But  to  return  to  the  rot-spotted 
fruit,  the  piercing  of  an  Apple  in  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred places  is  work  which  has  never  been  at- 
tributed to  any  insect.  Possibly  a  bacterium 
may  be  accountable  for  the  injuries  which  cauM-d 
rot  to  set  in.  This;  however,  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. 
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Hidden  Bittek  Pit. 
Another  injury  which  appears  to  have  de- 
veloped in  my  fruit  room  is  bitter  pit,  which  was 
found  in  a  few  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
when  they  were  packed  for  market.  The  extent 
of  the  injury  cannot  be  estimated,  as  in  nearly 
every  case  detected  the  skin  was  quite  smooth 
externally,  and  it  was  only  when  an  affected 
Apple  was  pared  that  the  damage  was  found  in 
the  form  of  brown  specks  of  decayed  tissue. 
Such  hidden  damage  is  very  annoying,  because 
buyers  of  expensive  Apples  must  feel  badly 
"  sold  ''  when  they  discover  it.  The  best  con- 
solation is  that  only  among  a  few  of  the  Apples 
kept  for  home  consumption,  which  were  not  the 
best  specimens,  was  the  injury  detected.  If  the 
injury  started  in  the  fruit  chamber,  it  is  pro- 
bably attributable  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  started  in  the 
open  air,  and  only  developed  in  the  chamber. 
Southern  Grower. 


FRUIT   REGISTER. 

APPLE  THE  HOUBLON. 

I  consider  this  variety  of  Apple  one  of  the 
best  raised  by  Mr.  Ross  ;  the  fruits  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  Charles  Ross,  in  which  variety 
the  size  is  a  fault.  The  Houblon  has,  per- 
haps, more  of  the  flavour  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  than  any  of  the  group,  and  the  flesh  has 
a  deeper  orange  colour.  The  fruit  keeps  longer 
in  a  fresh  condition  than  Charles  Ross.  On 
December  30  I  ate  a  fruit  of  the  Houblon  which 
was  excellent  in  every  respect,  including  size, 
colour,  freshness  and  flavour,  with  that  crisp- 
ness  so  common  in  a  well-preserved  fruit 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  There  is  one  fault, 
however,  I  would  wish  to  point  out — viz., 
the  liability  of  the  tree  to  canker.  I  know  of 
no  variety  more  susceptible  to  this  disease  in 
our  stiff  soil,  but  the  trouble  (may,  I  think,  be 
obviated  with  a  little  care.  The  stations 
for  planting  should  be  trenched  fully  3  feet 
deep  to  ensure  perfect  drainage,  and  the 
tree  should  be  planted  on  the  surface  in  a  light 
compost  containing  roadside  grit,  old  potting  soil 
and  decayed  vegetable  refuse.  The  moment  any 
sign  of  canker  is  detected  the  affected  portion 
should  be  cut  out  and  the  wounds  painted  with 
gas- tar. 

APPLE  BLENHEIM  PIPPIN. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  written  about  this 
Apple  than  any  other  variety,  and  still  the 
majority  of  planters  object  ito  grow  it  on  account 
of  its  shy  cropping  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Perhaps  no  Apple  realises  lower  prices 
than  this  old  favourite  as  compared  with  many 
inferior  sorts.  The  late  Dr.  Hogg,  in  the  Fruit 
Manual,  describes  the  best  method  of  inducing  it 
to  fruit  early  by  grafting  on  the  Paradise  stock. 
At  one  time  I  seldom  recommended  it  to 
planters  purely  on  account  of  its  shy  bearing. 
Those  who  object  to  sugar  with  cooked  Apples 
have  in  this  variety  one  to  their  liking,  as 
sugar  is  not  necessary,  the  fruit  being  sweet  in 
itself.  There  are  two  types  of  Blenheim  Pippin 
in  existence.  One  is  less  high  in  the  fruit  and 
deeper  in  its  colouring,  and  I  think  more  free  in 
bearing.  This  variation  is  very  pronounced  in 
trees  of  large  size  at  Aldenham  House  Gardens. 
As  a  cottager's  Apple,  grown  as  a  standard 
nothing  could  be  better,  for  the  tree  fruits  well 
without  pruning,  an  operation  often  neglected  by 
this  type  of  cultivator.  Close  pruning  the  trees 
is  apt  to  check  fruiting,  but  plenty  of  space  for" 
the  branches  with  little  interruption  is  required 
for  trees  grafted  on  the  Crab  stock. 

Some  twelve  years  since  I  grafted  many  stocks 
of  Ecklinville  Seedling  with  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  they  bear  annual  crops  of  good  fruit,  as 
consistency  in  cropping  is  a  characteristic  of 
Ecklinville.  Four  years  since  I  grafted  dwarf 
trees  of  Benoni  with  Blenheim  Pippin  (Alden- 
ham variety).  From  these  trees  I  have  gathered 
full  crops  of  highly-coloured  fruit  in  the  past  two 
seasons.    E.  Moh/neux. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate.   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
LINLITHGOW,   Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Peach  Trees  in  Borders.— The  disbud- 
ding of  early  Peach  trees  growing  in  borders  is 
an  important  operation,  and  should  be  undertaken 
only  by  a  person  who  has  a  clear  idea  of  the 
object  aimed  at,  for,  when  carried  out  success- 
fully, very  little  pruning  will  be  necessary  in 
winter.  The  first  consideration  is  to  leave  a  shoot 
at  the  base  of  the  bearing  wood  on  the  upper 
side,  with  other  new  shoots  so  placed  that  the 
tree  may  be  furnished  with  fruiting  wood  over 
all  the  surface.  Afford  more  water  to  the 
borders,  and  examine  them  at  least  once  a  fort- 
night, for    watering. 

elons.— Melons  raised  from  seeds  sown  in 
small  pots  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  may  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  taking  care  that  the 
plants  do  not  receive  a  check  from  this  operation. 
If  the  bed  has  been  prepared  in  readiness,  it  will 
be  preferable  to  plant  out  straight  away.  Where 
this  has  not  been  done,  prepare  the  bed  at  once 
and,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warmed  sufficiently,  set 
the  plants  in  it.  The  soil  for  the  bed  should  be 
of  a  rather  heavy  nature,  and  should  be  mixed 
with  lime  rubble  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  but 
manure,  of  any  kind,  should  be  withheld  until 
the  fruits  have  set.  Maintain  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  from  65°  to  70°,  and  damp  the  walls 
and  paths  several  times  daily  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moist.  Little  or  no  water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots  for  at  least  a  fortnight  after 
planting,  and,  for  a  time,  the  syringe  should 
be  used  rather  sparingly,  particularly  on  cold, 
sunless   days. 

Vinery.— Inside  vine  borders  should  receive 
an  annual  top-dressing,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
complete  the  work  before  growth  commences. 
Where  the  roots  are  found  to  be  some  distance 
below  the  surface,  remove  the  soil  down  to  the 
roots  and  replace  it  with  3  inches  of  turfy  loam 
and  some  fresh  stable  manure,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  quantity  of  steamed  bone  meal.  After 
one  good  watering  apply  a  surface  dressing  of 
fermenting  materials.  If  the  roots  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  border  only  remove  the  loose  soil, 
and  add  a  top-dressing  as  advised,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  layer  applied  at  one  time  should 
not  exceed  2  or  3  inches.  Guano,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  potash  should  only  be  applied 
with  extreme  caution,  and  by  persons  having  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  deficient  in  the  soil. 

Cherries.— Trees  in  pots  that  are  intended 
to  provide  an  early  supply  of  Cherries  should  be 
placed  in  the  orchard  house  ;  but  as  Cherries  re- 
sent hard  forcing  at  the  start,  a  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  45°  during  the  day  will  be  sufficient. 
Increase  the  temperature  gradually  as  the  trees 
flower,  and  admit  air  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Syringe  the  trees  overhead  on  fine 
days  and  afford  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots. 
As  a  preventive  of  attacks  from  green  and 
black  fly,  it  is  well  to  fumigate  the  house  just 
before  the  flower-buds  open. 


arrangement  of  wall  trees  applies  equally  to  all 
situations  or  localities,  the  local  conditions  must 
be  considered  first  when  planting  the  trees,  but, 
as  a  rule,  Apples,  Morello  and  May  Duke 
Cherries,  with  any  of  the  late-blooming  varieties 
of  Plums,  may  be  planted  in  an  easterly  aspect ; 
Pears,  Apples,  Cherries  and  Plums  may  face 
west ;  and  the  choicer  early  kinds  of  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Vines  and 
Apricots  should  be  given  a  south  aspect.  On 
north  walls,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  porous 
nature,  plant  Czar,  Mallard,  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Victoria  Plums,  also  Morello  Cherries. 
Where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  walls,  it 
is  advisable  to  plant  trees  of  the  same 
varieties  in  different  aspects,  such  as  one 
or  two  trees  of  May  Duke  Cherry  against  a  south 
wall  to  furnish  early  fruits  ;  others  either  facing 
east  or  west ;  and,  lastly,  against  a  north  wall 
to  extend  the  season.  The  choicer  varieties  of 
dessert  Gooseberries  may  be  grown  similarly. 
Where  space  permits  always  plant  trees  that 
bloom  early  on  the  same  wall,  for  then  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  afford  the  trees  protection  during 
frosty  weather,  whereas,  if  early  and  late  flower- 
ing sorts  are  mixed  together,  the  late  trees  may 
be  covered  before  it  is  necessary  and  their 
blooming  hastened  in  consequence.  In  gardens 
in  southern  and  warm  districts  this  advice  is 
not  so  important ;  therefore  a  knowledge  of  the 
climate,  soil,  and  situation  must  be  a  guide  as  to 
the  method  to  be  adopted. 

Pruning.  —In  the  pruning  and  training  of 
young  trees,  take  particular  care  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  a  supply  of  suitable  wood  in 
future  years.  When  this  is  neglected,  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  that  the 
tree  can  be  brought  into  a  proper  condition, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  PeaOh  or  Nectarine. 
Never  retain  more  shoots  than  are  required,  and 
regulate  these  according  to  their  strength  and 
position.  In  dealing  with  older  trees  it  is 
occasionally  found  expedient  to  entirely  remove 
a  large  branch  in  order  to  make  room  for  young 
wood.  When  this  becomes  necessary,  careful 
attention  is  required  lest  more  harm  than 
good  be  done.  The  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apri- 
cot and  Cherry  are  more  susceptible  of  in- 
jury from  this  operation  than  any  other  kind 
of  tree,  and  whenever  a  large  limb  is  removed 
the  wound  should  be  dressed  immediately  with 
a  styptic  to  prevent  gumming.  In  any  of  the 
other  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums,  a  branch  or  two  may  be  removed 
without  much  harm  resulting.  Should  there 
be  a  strong  lateral  shoot  at  the  base,  prune  with 
a  view  to  this  taking  the  place  of  the  one 
removed ;  this  is  especially  necessary  in  stone 
fruits,  but  other  kinds  will  generally  produce 
a  new  shoot  although  nothing  but  a  stump 
may  be  left.  If,  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits, 
there  is  not  such  a  lateral  shoot,  it  is  far  better 
to  entirely  remove  the  branch  than  to  leave  a 
bare  stump,  which  almost  always  dies  after- 
wards. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild).  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Planting  Wall  Trees. -The  aspect  for 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  climate  of  the  district.  In  some 
situations  the  tree  may  require  a  south  aspect, 
whilst  in  others  it  would  do  equally  well  on 
walls  facing  east  or  west.  Never  plant  tender 
fruit  trees,  such  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in 
cold,  exposed  situations  or  in  aspects  that  are 
not  exposed  fully  to  the  sun's  influence,  for, 
although  the  soil  may  be  suitable,  the  tree  will 
not  be  productive.  In  exposed  gardens  never 
plant  trees  that  bloom  early  in  the  spring  in  an 
east  aspect,  as  the  blossoms  will  be  liable  to 
injury    by   frost   and    cold   winds.      As   no   one 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,   Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Potatos.  —  Tubers  intended  for  planting  in 
warm  borders  should  be  selected  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  and  placed  in  trays  or  shallow 
boxes  so  that  short-jointed  sprouts  may  be  pro- 
duced. Keep  them  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated 
place  to  prevent  the  young  growths  from  be- 
coming drawn.  Potatos  in  heated  pits  should 
be  ventilated  freely  as  soon  as  growth  appears 
above  the  surface.  Make  further  plantations. 
The  sets  for  the  purpose  having  been  prepared 
in  shallow  boxes  require  very  careful  handling, 
or  some  of  the  shoots  may  be  broken.  Cover 
the  tubers  lightly  with  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and,  as  growth  advances,  draw 
some  of  the  soil  up  to  the  plants,  or,  if  space  is 
limited,  place  additional  soil  amongst  them, 
with  a  view  to  covering  the  young  tubers 
sufficiently  to  protect  them  from  the  light. 
When  growth  is  advanced  sufficiently  water  the 
roots  freely  with  soft  water.  May  Queen  is  one 
of  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Radishes.— A  gentle  hot-bed  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  cultivation  of  Radishes.  This  is 
much  better  practice  than  sowing  them 
amongst    Carrots     or     early     Potatos,    as    the 
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Radishes  are  almost  certain  to  injure  such 
plants  as  early  Carrots,  and  the  ventilation 
necessary  to  keep  the  Radishes  within  bounds 
is  too  much  for  the  other  crops. 

Forcing  Asparagus.— Much  will  depend 
upon  the  facilities  available  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  work  can  be  undertaken,  but  if 
roots  and  pit  accommodation  are  available  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  plentiful 
mi|  ply  of  shoots.  The  best  pit  for  the  purpose 
is  one  in  which  a  little  fire-heat  can  be  used  in 
frosty  weather,  although  good  results  may  be 
obtained  without  fire-heat  provided  sufficient 
covering  is  applied  in  very  cold  weather.  The 
materials  of  the  old  bed  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  quantity  of  Oak,  Beech  or  Spanish 
Chestnut  leaves,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  horse  droppings.  The  bed  should  be  at 
least  4  feet  deep  and  made  firm  and  even.  A 
covering  of  decayed  manure  should  be  spread 
over  the  surface,  also  a  sprinkling  of  sifted  leaf- 
mould  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  in  direct 
contact  with  the  manure  at  the  start.  The 
roots  should  be  placed  closely  together,  in  order 
to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  covered  lightly 
with  sifted  soil,  and  watered  with  clear  water 
at  a  temperature  of  75°.  In  a  few  days  numer- 
ous young  shoots  will  push  through  the  surface, 
and  at  this  stage  4  inches  of  sifted  leaf-mould 
should  be  spread  carefully  over  the  surface- 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed  about  75°  or  the  roots  may  be 
scalded  and  the  crop  ruined.  When  lifting 
Asparagus  roots  for  forcing,  do  not  expose 
them  to  the  air  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
but  place  them  in  the  forcing  pit  at  once. 

Seakale.—  The  forcing  of  Seakale  is  an  easy 
matter  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  for 
then  the  roots  quickly  respond  to  a  little 
warmth.  Small  quantities  may  be  produced 
in  pots  or  boxes  in  any  dark  chamber 
with  sufficient  heat  to  start  the  plants  into 
growth.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  moderately 
moist;  it  should  be  pressed  tightly  into  the 
pots,  after  which  a  pot  of  the  same  size  should 
be  turned  over  the  crowns  to  ensure  perfect- 
darkness.  One  application  of  water  will  suffice 
provided  the  atmosphere  be  kept  moist.  Under- 
ground pits  provided  with  wood  shutters  are 
well  suited  for  forcing  large  quantities  of  Sea- 
kale, but  they  must  be  of  sufficient  depth  to 
permit  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  being 
used  to  produce  the  necessary  heat.  A  layer  of 
rich  soil  9  inches  deep  should  be  placed  over 
the  bed  and  the  roots  made  firm.  If  the  soil 
is  dry,  water  it  copiously  once  when  the  roots 
are  placed  in  position.  The  temperature  of  the 
bed  should  not  exceed  70°. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.    W.   Eriscor,   Gardener  to   W.   R.    LysaGHT,   Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Brazilian  Miltonias.— These  Orchids  are 
not  so  generally  cultivated  as  M.  vexillaria  and 
other  Colombian  species,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
include  many  plants  of  horticultural  merit. 
Among  them  are  M.  Clowesii,  M.  cuneata,  M. 
Regnellii,  M.  Binotii,  M.  Joiceyana,  M.  Bluntii 
and  M.  spectabilis  with  its  several  choice 
varieties.  All  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
Miltonia  are  not  ready  for  repotting  at  the 
same  time ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  collection  at  intervals  to  ascertain  which  are 
in  need  of  fresh  soil.  This  operation  can  be  done 
at  any  time,  provided  the  young  growths  are 
about  to  develop  roots  from  their  bases.  For 
the  most  part  ordinary  flower-pots  or  fairly  deep 
pans  furnish  the  best  receptacles,  but  for  M. 
spectabilis  and  its  variety  Moreliana  shallow 
pans  are  preferable.  In  the  case  of  a  few  of 
these  dwarf  species,  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  carried 
at  intervals  on  a  creeping  rhizome,  and  the 
lead  or  growing  point  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  guided  and  pegged  on  the  compost,  or  they 
will  occupy  considerable  space,  while  the  centre 
of  the  pan  will  be  bare  of  growth.  The  smali- 
growing  species  may  be  suspended  about  2  feet 
from  the  roof  rafters,  but  the  remainder  should 
be  arranged  on  the  stage  of  the  intermediate 
house.  The  receptacles,  whether  pots  or  pans, 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  compost  should 
consist   of    a    mixture    of    Osmunda-fibre,    Poly- 


podium-fibre,  Sphagnum-moss,  and  partly- 
decayed  Oak  leaves  in  equal  quantities.  All 
the  dusty  portions  of  the  leaves  should  be  re- 
moved, using  only  the  light,  flaky  material.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  indiscriminate  use  of  leaves 
or  leaf-mould,  but  many  Orchids  are  benefited 
if  a. few  decayed  leaves  are  incorporated  with 
the  compost,  especially  if  the  plants  are  not  in 
the  best  of  health.  When  it  is  decided  to  repot 
a  specimen  it  should  be  overhauled  thoroughly, 
cutting  away  all  dead  roots  and  removing  any 
useless  back  pseudo-bulbs,  two  or  three 
of  the  more  recent  behind  each  growth 
being  sufficient  to  retain.  Each  pot  or  pan 
wild  accommodate  several  pieces,  and  if  the 
leading  growths  are  arranged  carefully  a  neat, 
compact  specimen  will  be  obtained.  Press  the 
soil  firm  and  make  each  shoot  secure,  if 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  peg.  For 
a  few  weeks  the  compost  should  be  only  just 
moist ;  but,  as  growth  advances  and  root  action 
increases,  the  supply  of  water  must  be  greater 
and  more  frequent.  Plants  of  this  section  of 
Miltonia  often  present  a  weak,  sickly  appear- 
ance, but  this  is  largely  prevented  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a  few  half-decayed  leaves  in  the  com- 
post and  by  growing  the  plants  in  a  shady  part 
of  the  intermediate  house,  for  excessive  sun- 
light is  harmful. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,   Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,    Esq., 
Duffryn,   South   Wales. 

Digging  and  Trenching.—  Vacant  ground 
not  yet  dug  should  be  dealt  with  at  once.  As  to 
whether  the  land  should  be  trenched  or  merely 
dug,  will  depend  equally  on  the  treatment  the 
plot  has  been  given  in  recent  years  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  crops  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
coming  season,  whilst  the  same  considerations 
will  determine  the  question  of  manuring.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  it  is 
advisable  to  dig  or  trench  deeply  for  all  plants, 
■trees  and  shrubs,  thus  giving  them  freedom  for 
root  action,  good  drainage,  and  assistance  to 
withstand  a  period  of  drought,  but  trenching 
may  not  be  necessary  in  two  successive  seasons. 

Spiraeas,  [rises  and  Roses  for  Growing 
in  Tubs.—  WThere  suitable  positions  can  be 
found  for  them,  herbaceous  Spiraeas,  Iris 
Kaempferi  and  Roses  of  the  dwarf  Polyantha 
type  are  both  useful  and  ornamental  grown  in 
tubs.  The  Spiraeas  and  Irises  suggest  the  water- 
side, and  should  be  arranged  near  water,  such 
as  a  Lily  pond.  We  find  them  excellent  for 
standing  around  the  bathing  pond,  where  the 
reflection  of  the  flowers  in  the  water  produces 
a  pretty  effect.  Casks  cut  in  halves,  with  holes 
for  drainage,  and  painted  white  or  green  or 
stained  according  to  taste,  make  suitable  re- 
ceptacles for  the  plants.  The  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  planting.  Several  clumps,  with 
strong  flowering  crowns,  may  be  necessary, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tub,  for  producing 
a  good  effect  the  first  year  of  planting.  A  suit- 
able compost  consists  of  three-parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  of  well-decayed  manure,  leaf -mould, 
and  wood  ash.  A  few  of  the  best  tall-growing 
Spiraeas  are  S.  Ai'uncus,  with  its  variety  ameri- 
cana  ;  S.  angustifolia,  S.  palmata,  S.  p.  elegans, 
S.  p.  rosea;  Astilbe  (Spiraea)  japonica  var. 
Queen  Alexandra ;  also  the  newer  A.  Arendsii 
and  Arendsii  Ceres  can  all  be  recommended. 
During  the  growing  season  the  Spiraeas  and 
Irises  require  an  abundance  of  water.  Suitable 
varieties  of  Roses  for  this  system  of  culture  are 
Aennchen  Muller,  Gloire  d'Orleans  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Cutbush,  all  shades  of  pink  ;  Katherine 
Zeimet,  white ;  and  Erna  Teschendorff,  crim- 
son. The  best  result  is  obtained  by  using  a 
half  standard  in  the  centre  of  each  tub,  with 
three  dwarf  plants  nearer  the  edge. 

Sweet  Peas.— Where  convenience  exists  for 
growing  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  with  a  view  to 
transferring  the  plants  to  the  open  ground  in 
April,  the  practice  of  sowing  outside  in  spring 
is  rarely  adopted.  The  advantages  of  the  former 
method  are  many.  The  plants  are  better  under 
control  from  mice,  slugs,  and  cold  winds;  they 
can  be  planted  when  and  where  one  chooses ; 
and  bloom  earlier.  Plants  of  the  earliest  batch 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  October  or  November 
should  be  potted  into  5-inch  pots.     Replace  the 


plants  in  the  cold  frame  and  never  coddle 
them.  A  final  sowing  should  be  made  to  furnish 
plants  for  succession,  or  where  the  principal 
display  of  bloom  is  not  required  before  July. 
Pots  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large 
enough,  placing  three  or  four  seeds  in  each 
receptacle.  A  little  fire-heat  will  be  neces- 
sary until  the  seedlings  appear,  when  they 
will  do  best  in  a  cool  house  or  cold 
frame.  "  Streak "  disease  was  very  preva- 
lent last  year.  I  observed  that  clumps  grow- 
ing in  the  herbaceous  borders  which  received  no 
farmyard  or  stable  manure  the  year  previous 
were  quite  free  from  this  disease,  whereas  those 
on  ground  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
and  manured  were  diseased.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  wise  to  select  ground  for  planting  that  was 
manured   well  at  least   a    year   previously. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nuxbtjrn holme, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Euphorbia  (Poinrfttia)  pulcherrima.  —A 
few  of  the  hardest  and  best  ripened  plants  should 
be  selected  as  they  pass  out  of  flower  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  Dry  them  off  gradually, 
then  place  the  pots  on  their  sides  under  a  stage 
where  the  temperature  will  not  fall  below  45°, 
and  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  they  show 
signs  of  starting  into  growth.  Stock  plants  of 
other  Euphorbias  should  be  grown  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°,  watering  them  only  sufficiently  to 
prevent    shrivelling. 

Other  Stock  Plants.— Many  winter- 
flowering  plants,  including  Jacobinia  chryso- 
stephana,  Erlangea  tomentosa,  Plumbago  rosea 
and  Bouvardia,  are  getting  over,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  best  specimens  should  be  selected 
for  stock  purposes.  Give  the  plants  every  care, 
as  it  is  most  important  to  have  good  shoots  for 
propagating  at  the  proper  time,  for  weakly 
cuttings  seldom  give  the  best  results. 

Roses  in  Pots.— Plants  that  have  started 
into  growth  should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  moist 
atmosphere,  free  from  draughts.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  increased  to  55°  as  the  plants  ap- 
proach the  flowering  stage.  Water  the  roots 
occasionally  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  dust 
the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  first 
appearance  of  mildew.  Introduce  another  batch 
of  established  plants  into  heat  for  succession — 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  Syringe 
the  plants  lightly  on  bright  days.  Examine  the 
pots  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  clear,  and  water 
the  soil  carefully  until  growth  commences.  Use 
the  minimum  amount  of  fire-heat  to  maintain 
the   requisite  temperatures. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  —  Esta- 
blished specimens  of  these  hard-wooded  plants 
may  be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  a  fruit  house  that 
has  been  started  recently  being  suitable.  See 
that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  soaked  thoroughly  at 
the  start,  or   failure  will  result. 

Camellia.  —  To  hasten  the  flowering  of  the 
plants  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  be 
raised  from  50°  to  60° ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  former  temperature  will  be  sufficient.  Feed 
the  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure  and  soot 
water  until  the  flowers  have  opened.  Plants 
in  borders  require  less  water  than  those  in  pots, 
unless  the  borders  are  shallow  and  well  filled 
with  roots.  Guard  against  drought  at  the  roots 
or  the  flower-buds  will  drop. 

Pelargonium.  -  Where  Pelargoniums  are 
required  for  exhibition  purposes  the  plants 
should  be  potted  finally,  using  a  firm  compost 
and  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone- 
meal.  Pot  firmly,  and  if  the  pots  selected 
are  on  the  small  side  the  plants  will  De 
sturdier  and  more  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes  than  when  larger  receptacles  are 
employed.  Water  the  roots  sparingly  until 
the  top  growth  is  well  advanced,  and  do  not 
crowd  the  plants  on  the  stages.  Ventilate  the 
house  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Oc- 
casional fumigations  will  keep  the  plants  free 
from  aphides.  After  the  old  plants  of  zonal- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  used  for  winter  decoration 
have  finished  flowering  select  cuttings  from 
them  for  fresh  stock  and  retain  the  old  plants 
for  use  in  the  flower-beds. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Welling-ton  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  TAterary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 

IjOCal  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  vf 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  25— 

Surveyors'  Institution  meet.  Lecture  on  "  The 
Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee  on  LTrban 
Land  Tenure,"  at  8  p.m. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  39.4. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,  January  20  (6  p.m.) :  46°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,   41,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London  :    ThursdaJi,    Januarv    21 
(10    a.m.) ;     Bar.    29.6 ;    Temp.     47°.       Weather- 
Raining. 

SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose    Trees,    Shrubs,    Perennials.    Bulbs,     etc.,    at 

Stevens'  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at 

12.30  p.m. 
MONDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,   at  12. 

Roses  at  1. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Border   and    other  Plants    and  Bulbs,   at  12. 

Fruit    Trees,    Ferns,    etc.,    at    1,    by    Protheroe   and 

Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,   at    12.     Roses 

and  Shrubs,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


The      pomological       re- 

Somc  Russian      sources  of  Russia    have 

Apples.  not      yet      ijggn      vel.y 

thoroughly  explored  by 
this  country,  but  there  are  several  Apples 
which  have  become  established  in  Great 
Britain  which  own  Russia  as  their  native 
land. 

In  the  United  States  the  vast  range  of 
climate  has  made  it  necessary  to  search  the 
world  for  varieties'  from  northern 
parallels,  so  that  the  range  of  fruit  culture 
might  be  extended.  Inasmuch  as  the 
climate  of  Russia  presents  a  close  parallel 
with  that  of  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  suc- 
cess attended  the  importation  of  Russian 
varieties  into  the  latter  country.  In 
Britain  difficulties  of  climate  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
and  while  it  would  be  folly  to  suggest  that 
commercial  fruit-growing  should  be  ex- 
tended to  our  less  favourable  regions,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  trial  of  the  hardier 
Russian  Apples  might  lead  to  their  cul- 
tivation in  private  gardens  where  Apples 
are  now  unsuccessful. 


The  fruit-growing  regions  of  Russia  are 
situated  in  areas  which  differ  remarkably 
in  climate.  In  the  southern  parts,  as  in 
the  Crimea  and  on  the  Circassian  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  a  temperature  and  rain- 
fall occur  similar  to  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Europe.  The  Apples  of 
this  region  are  therefore  not  likely  to  pre- 
sent any  special  resistance  to  the  rigours 
of  more  northern  latitudes.  Fruit  culture 
is,  however,  successfully  carried  on  even 
so  far  north  as  the  61st  parallel,  and  as 
this  line  passes  through  the  Shetland  Isles 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Apple 
culture  in  Britain  might  be  extended  very 
considerably  by  the  use  of  suitable  varie- 
ties. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  most  of  the 
Russian  Apples  which  have  been  imported 
into    this    country    have    certain    similar 
characters,   which  suggest   that  they  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  common  source. 
The   lax,    leathery   leaves',  the  milk-white 
colour  and  carmine  striping  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  long,  pointed,  glabrous  fruit-buds 
of   manv  varieties   are   remarkable.     The 
fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  summer  or 
autumn   varieties  is  merely  a  chance,   as 
there   are  many  late   season   sorts  which 
have  not  so  far  been  tried  in  this  country. 
One  of  the  earliest  Apples  imported  was 
the  variety   known    as  Duchess   of   Olden- 
burgh.     The  real  name  of  this  variety  is 
Borowinka.     It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land early  in  the  last  century,  probably  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Continent,  where    it  was    re-chris- 
tened after  the  Duchess,  whose  name  is  now 
so     well     known     in     the     fruit    garden. 
Another  name  which  is  applied  to  it  on  the 
Continent  is  Charlamowski.     Mr.  Wolken- 
stein,   secretary  of   the   Russian   Imperial 
Society    of    Horticulture,    has,     however, 
pointed  out  that  this  is  an  error.        The 
variety  Charlamowski  does,   it  is  true,  re- 
semble   Borowinka    very    closely,    but   it 
differs  remarkably  in  respect  of  hardiness, 
as  the  first-named  Apple  requires  a  warm 
climate,  whilst  the  latter  variety  flourishes 
even  so  far  north  as  the  Lake  of  Ladoga. 
It  would   be   useful  to  know   to  which   of 
these  varieties  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
of  this  country  is  to  be  referred,  and  the 
experimental     testing     of     this     fruit    in 
northern   climates  would  be  of  great  in- 
terest.    An  Apple  so  well  known  needs  no 
description,     and     its     appearance     alone 
would   secure   it   a   place  in  the  garden. 
Nothing  more  beautiful  can  be  seen  in  the 
dew  of  an  early  September  morning. 

An  Apple  which  has  come  into  promin- 
ence in  more  recent  times  is  the  White  or 
Yellow  Transparent.  This  was  intro- 
duced from  Riga  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  was  also  known  as  Grand  Sultan,  and 
Transparent  de  St.  Leger,  de  Revel,  and 
by  other  names.  Its  Russian  name  is 
"Nanerovka."  The  fruit  ripens  from 
mid-July  to  August,  and  when  eaten 
from  trie  tree  it  is  of  a  most  deli- 
cate flavour  and  abundantly  juicy.  It 
has  been  rather  happily  called  a  "  before 
breakfast  Apple."  The  milky  white  colour 
of  the  fruit  seen  against  the  dark  leathery 
leaves  is  very  striking.  But  the  most  valu- 
able quality  of  this  fruit  is  its  resistance  to 
drought.     Grown  on  a  shallow  soil,  twelve 


inches  or  less,  on  a  limestone  rock,  it  sus- 
tained quite  well  the  serious  drought  ex- 
perienced in  the  South-Eastern  Counties 
during  the  past  summer.  The  growth  was 
as  strong  and  vigorous  as  ever,  and  this 
on  a  soil  where  few  would  venture  to  plant 
Apples.  The  variety,  therefore,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  districts  where  the  soil 
is  shallow  and  the  rainfall  low. 

An  Apple  which  rivals  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh in  beauty  is  Cardinal,  which  was 
imported  from  Riga  about  1880.  It  is 
also  known  as  Peter  the  Great.  There  is, 
however,  a  little  doubt  whether  the  Car- 
dinal of  England  is  the  same  as  the  Rus- 
sian one.  The  following  description  is  of 
Cardinal  as  known  in  England  :  — The  fruit 
is  roundish-conical,  creamy  white  with 
flush  and  stripes  of  light  carmine,  and  is 
covered  with  a  faint  bloom.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  remarkably  sweet  and  aromatic, 
and  its  season  is  from  mid-August  to  Sep- 
tember. The  crop  is  regular  and  good. 
As  to  the  hardiness  of  this  variety  we  can- 
not speak,  but  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  a 
native  of  Riga,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
upon  this  point. 

Another  Apple  which  has  a  great  repu- 
tation for  hardiness  is  Biela  Borodovka. 
This  fruit  has  some  resemblance  to  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh  in  colouring,  but  is  larger 
and  more  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  flesh 
is  soft,  juicy,  and  briskly  flavoured:  an 
excellent  summer  fruit  which  for  its  diges- 
tible qualities  alone  is  worthy  of  trial. 
This  Apple  should  be  tried  in  the  norther:, 
parts  of  Britain,  where  Apples  are  not  usu- 
ally successful.  The  growth  is  very  sturdy 
and  upright. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Apples 
is  Emperor  Alexander,  a  variety  which  has 
been  known  in  this  country  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  This  is  one  of  the  less 
hardy  varieties,  which  is  grown  largely  in 
Southern  Russia  under  the  name  of  Aport. 
It  is  stated  that  it  came  originally  from 
Oporto.  Whether  or  not  this  account  be 
true,  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  Russian 
fruit.  Dr.  Hogg  describes  it  as  "  perfectly 
hardy,"  but  this  probably  refers  to  experi- 
ence gained  in  this  country,  as  Russian 
authorities  consider  it  rather  tender,  in 
comparison,  doubtless,  with  the  ironclad 
varieties  mentioned"  above. 

There  are  a  few  other  Russian  varieties 
grown  in  England,  but  those  named  would 
furnish  material  for  an  experiment  in  the 
colder  regions  of  this  country.  To  the® 
might  be  added  the  American  Apple. 
Wealthy,  which,  very  probably  descended 
from  Russian  parents,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties 
in  its  own  country. 


Coloured  Plate The     three     varieties 

of  Dahlias  depicted  in  the  Coloured  Supplemei  I 
belong  to  a  new  type  of  the  flower  known  as 
Star  Dahlias.  They  originated  with  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons  by  crossing  the  single  Dahlia, 
with  Paeonia-flowered  varieties.  The  first  of  the 
new  type  was  the  pink  variety  daw-ley  Star. 
and  it  became  popular  directly  it  was  exhibited, 
for  growers  recognised  in  this  new  type  of  Dahlia 
an  ideal  flower  for  garden  decoration.  The 
Floral  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  conferred  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  the  novelty,  and  it  was 
also  awarded  the  First-class  Certificate  of 
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National  Dahlia  Society.  Plants  of  Crawley 
:Star  were  included  in  Mr.  Reginald  Cory's 
trials  of  Dahlias  at  Duffryn,  and  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cobb,  informs  us  that  the  plants 
grew  from  3  to  3i  feet  high,  with  a  graceful 
habit,  and  were  sufficiently  bushy  to  make  good 
-specimens  without  appearing  heavy.  The  plants 
are  tree  in  flowering,  and  they  develop  both  semi- 
double  and  single  blooms  on  the  same  speci- 
men, the  lower  blooms  within  1  foot  of  the  soil. 
"Crawley  Star  has  been  selected  with  five  other 
-varieties  for  the  final  award  of  Mr.  Cory's  Cup, 
offered  for  the  most  useful  garden  variety. 
Lowfield  Star  is  slightly  darker  in  colour  than 
Crawley  Star,  and  the  base  of  each  floret  is 
.marked  with  a  darker  blotch.  Worth  Star  is  much 
paler  than  the  other  two,  and  there  is  a  fourth 
variety,  White  Star,  which  is  illustrated  in  fig. 
14.  All  the  varieties  are  suitable  for  massing 
in  beds  or  for  grouping  in  threes  in  the  hardy 
flower  border.  The  flowers  of  these  Dahlias 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Cosmea,  and 
have,  on  occasion,  been  termed  Cosmea-flowered 
Dahlias. 

War  Items.— Mr. 'George  Martin,  gardener, 
.'Sinnmer  Bank,  Perth,  has  received  information 
of  the  death  at  the  front  of  his  son  Robert,  of 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry.  Private  Robert 
Marten  joined  the  army  about  three  years  ago 
and  went  to  France  with  the  Indian  Expedi- 
tionary Force.    He  was  only  21  years  of  age. 

The   Dunfermline    Horticultural    Society 

las  joined  in  the  movement  for  the  supply  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  the  Fleet,  and  has  sent 
weekly  consignments.  Penpont  Horticultural 
Society,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Campbelitown  Hor- 
ticultural Society  have  also  taken  part  in  the 
.movement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Messrs. 

Lowe  and  Shawyer,  Ltd.,  had  a  very  large 
.acreage  of  crops  in  hand,  and  were  paying  out 
'close  on  £500  a  week  in  wages  and  salaries. 
Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer  did  not  consider 
'themselves  justified  in  continuing  this  under  the 
circumstances,  so  they  called  their  men  together 
and  asked  them  to  say  which  of  the  following 
itwo  courses  they  preferred  : — (1)  For  all  to  stay 
■on  who  cared  to,  and  for  all  to  take  part  only 
•  of  their  regular  wages  for  the  time  being,  with 
A  promise  that  the  part  left  back  should  be 
paid  later  if  all  the  firm's  crops  could  be  sold. 
(2)  For  a  considerable  number  of  hands  to  be 
paid  off,  and  for  those  kept  on  to  be  paid  their 
wages  in  full.  The  men  voted  unanimously  in 
favour  of  No.  1,  and  no  men  were  discharged 
at  all.  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer  have  been 
able  to  market  practically  all  their  produce,  and 
last  week  the  last  of  the  wages  left  back  by 
the  men  were  paid  up  in  full.  The  firm  start 
next  week  giving  their  men  the  Saturday  after- 
noons off,  except  when  tangent  work  has  to  be 
done.  In  these  cases,  and  for  Sunday  work, 
Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer  propose  hence- 
forward to  pay  for  all  time  made  at  time-and-a- 
'half  rates.  They  are  also  endeavouring  to  institute 

a  system  of  bonuses  and  other  extras  under 
which,  if  successful,  and  so  far  as  this  can  be 
applied,  their  men  will  be  able  to  earn  consider- 
able additions  to  their  ordinary  wages. 

■  Private   T.    Cossar,    a   member   of   the 

F  Company,  Artists'  Rifles,  writing  to  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  from  the  front  on  January  7.  re- 
lates the  following  interesting  particulars  : — "  We 
held  our  Christmas  festivities  in  a  greenhouse 
where  we  were  billeted  and  had  quite  a  good 
time.  The  meal  consisted  of  cold  roast  beef, 
■cold  chicken  and  ham,  and  hot  Christmas 
pudding,  and  there  was  a  singsong  afterwards, 
•so  really  we  fared  much  better  than  many  out 
here.  You  would  be  interested  in  the  green- 
houses, one  of  which  we  were  billeted  in.  They 
are  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  way  of  green- 
nouses  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  mostly  used 
(for    growing    Grapes,    and    there    seemed    to    be 


scores  of  houses,  each  80  or  90  yards  long  and 
splendidly  constructed.  All  were  heated  by 
water  pipes  and  lighted  with  electricity.  I 
should  imagine  that  the  concern  is  splendidly 
managed,  but  things  are  almost  at  a  standstill. 
The  greenhouse  we  were  in  was  quite  a  good 
place  to  sleep  in,  as  we  had  straw  on  the  ground 
and  could  heat  the  pipes.  ...  I  have  so  far 
only  had  two  days  in  the  trenches ;  the  battalio.i 
n'as  in  for  a  week,  but  my  company  only  did 
two  days.  I  had  one  day  in  the  reserve 
trenches  and  the  other  in  the  firing  line;  the 
former  were  more  comfortable,  as  there  were 
decent  dug-outs,  and  I  slept  quite  well  with  two 
other  men,  although  it  was  a  tight  squeeze." 

Much      and    commendable    vigilance    is 

being  maintained  just  now  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  prevent  munitions 
of  war  reaching  the  enemy  through  neutral 
countries.  Trade  telegrams  are  submitted  to 
searching  scrutiny,  one  of  which  exercised  the 
acumen  of  a  number  of  officials  in  one  of  the 
public  offices  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  addressed 
to  a  firm  in  Holland,  and  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "Three  thousand  vallies  required  for 
retarding."     Now  one  of  the  articles  of  contra- 


spring  and  autumn  shows  in  connection  with  the 
society  will  meet  with  general  approval  in  Scot- 
land, where  much  regret  was  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  last  year's  autumn  ex- 
hibition. The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Society  has  also  decided  to  hold 
an  autumn  show. 

Larch  Canker.— An  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive contribution  to  the  study  of  Larch  canker 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hiley,  of  the 
Research  Institute  School  of  Forestry,  Oxford 
(see  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  No  1,  ix., 
January,  1915).  As  a  result  of  careful  observa- 
tion and  investigation  Mr.  Hiley  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  canker  of  the  main  trunks  is 
produced,  not,  as  is  currently  believed,  by  the 
entrance  of  the  mycelium  of  the  canker  fungus 
(Dasyscypha  calycina)  through  chance  wounds, 
but  by  its  entrance  along  the  course  of  the  dead 
lateral  branches.  He  holds  that  the  fungus  is 
primarily  a  saprophyte,  that  it  gains  access  to 
and  grows  in  the  dead  branch,  and  that  it  may 
spread  therefrom  to  the  living  tissues  by  sending 
out  excretions  which  first  poison  those  tissues. 
Mr.  Hiley  does  not  deny  that  wounds  may  serve 
as  foci  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  tree, 


Fig.  14. — dahlia  white  star. 


band  in  greatest  request  by  the  German  mili 
tary  authorities  being  india-rubber,  they  are 
glad  to  purchase  old  tyres  for  retreading.  The 
telegram  aforesaid  parsed  from  one  room  to 
another  in  the  Office,  suggested  interpre- 
tations being  gravely  initialled  by  one  official 
after  another,  and  the  general  consensus  of 
guesses  being  tliat  "vallies"  was  a  cryptic 
trade  term  for  tyres,  and  that  "retarding"  was 
a  mis-reading  of  "retreading."  Fortunately 
the  paper  landed  at  last  with  a  gentleman  who, 
being  a  keen  horticulturist,  was  able  to  explain 
the  message  as  a  harmless  one,  being  a  request 
for  3,000  Liiies-ofthe-valley  for  retarding  by 
cold  treatment  '. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. -A  meeting 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  tlie 
25th  inst.,  at  8  p.m.,  when  papers  will  be  read 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Head  (Fellow),  and  Mr.  Joshua 
Bory  (Fellow),  on  "The  Report  of  the  Land 
Enquiry  Committee  on  Urban  Land  Tenure." 

Flower  Shows  in  Scotland. -The  deci- 
sion of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  annual  meeting  to  hold  both  the 


but  he  holds  that  by  far  the  most  important 
centres  of  infection  are  the  branches  which, 
having  died,  remain  on  the  tree  and  serve  as 
starting-points  for  the  spread  of  the  fungus  to 
living  parts.  The  conclusion  carries  with  it  a 
modification  of  current  practice.  On  the  old 
view,  which  regarded  every  wound  as  a  likely 
centre  of  infection,  the  dead  branches  were  not 
cut  away  for  fear  lest  the  entrance  of  the  fungus 
might  be  encouraged.  On  the  new  view  this  s 
bad  practice,  and  the  forester  must  cut  away  the 
branches  as  soon  as  they  have  died.  If  this  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  preferably  between  Decem- 
ber and  March,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  wound- 
infection,  for  it  is  known  that  the  spores  of 
Dasyscypha  calycina  are  only  shed  in  a  damp 
atmosphere.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations 
ilr.  Hiley  recommends  the  following  |  ictice. 
When  trees  are  from  6  to  8  years  i  !  1  lit  oft', 
i  inch  from  the  trunk,  the  lowermost  branches, 
including  the  oldest  living  branches.  Continue 
each  year  during  spells  of  dry  weather  to  take 
off  those  branches,  which  if  left  would  SOOD  die. 
Burn  the  branches  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  fructifications  of  the  fungus.  In  support  rf 
these  recommendations  Mr.  Hiley  cites  the  re- 
sults of  pruning  Larch  in  plots  .it  Bagley  Wood. 
Though  pruned  severely  the  trees  show  no  sign 
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o£  canker,  whereas  in  neighbouring  plots  of 
Larch  grown  in  the  usual  way  canker  is  rife. 
The  practice  recommended  may  be  carried  out 
in  plantations  up  to  15  years  without  any  great 
expense,  and  Mr.  Hiley  is  convinced  that  if  it 
be  adopted  the  increased  value  of  the  planta- 
tions will   repay  the  outlay  many  times  over. 

Home-grown  WHEAT.-We  have  received 
from  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston  a  reprint  of  an 
article  published  by  him  in  the  Fishing  Gazette. 
urging  an  increase  in  the  acreage  under  Wheat. 
We  have  already — immediately  after  the  out- 
break of  war — urged  that  as  much  land  as  pos- 
sible should  be  laid  down  to  Wheat  and  other 
cereals.  The  advice  still  holds  good.  Moreover, 
having  regard  to  the  present  price  of  Wheat,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  an  enquiry  should  be  held 
immediately,  not  only  into  the  acreage  which 
might  be  spring  sown,  but  also  into  the  cause 
of  the  present  rise  of  prices.  That  a  rise  was  in- 
evitable is  clear,  but  whether  the  extent  of  the 
rise  is  wholly  natural  or  not  ought  in  our  opinion 
to  be  determined  by  a  swift  official  enquiry. 

Sources  of  Potash. -It  ie  claimed  in 
America  that  soluble  potash  salts  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  insoluble  potash  contained  in  fel- 
spar, and,  having  regard  to  the  inevitable  short- 
age of  potash  manures  owing  to  the  cessation  ot 
export  of  kainit  from  Germany,  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  for  British  chemists  to  investi- 
gate this  claim.  The  treatment  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  convert  the  potash  into  soluble  form 
consists  in  mixing  ground  felspar  and  lime,  and 
kneading  the  mixture  by  means  of  calcium 
chloride  into  small  lumps.  The  lumps  are  passed 
into  a  rotatory  kiln,  and,  as  a  Tesult  of  the  high 
temperature  to  which  they  are  expossd,  a  soluble 
potash  compound  (potassium  chloride)  is  pro- 
duced. The  lumps  pass  from  the  kiln  into 
leaching  vats,  and  the  solution  of  potassium 
chloride  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  giving  rise 
to  a  strong  liquor  containing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
potash  6alt. 

Periodical  Flowering  of  the  Bamgoo.— 
No  phenomenon  of  plant  life  is  more  impressive 
than  the  periodicity  of  flowering  exhibited  by 
such  plants  as*  the  Bamboos.  An  illustration  of 
this  periodicity  is  given  in  the  Indian  Forester 
(November,  1914),  wherein  is  described  the 
flowering  of  Bambusa  polymorpha  in  Burma  dur- 
ing 1914.  The  last  outbreak  of  flowering,  when 
all  the  plants  burst  into  blossom,  was  in  1859-60. 
The  seed  then  produced  gave  rise  to  the  plants, 
which,  after  54  yeans  of  preparation,  burst  into 
flower  simultaneously.  The  article  above  cited 
draws  attention  to  the  facts  that  in  the  year 
before  flowering  no  vegetative  shoots  are  pro- 
duced, and  that  if,  as  may  happen,  an  occasional 
Bamboo  flowers  precociously  it  fails  to  produce 
seed,  owing  apparently  to  self-sterility.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Horsens,  Bamboos  may  be  divided 
into  three  gTOU2>s,  according  to  their  flowering 
habits.  These  groups  are  (1)  annually  flower- 
ing, (2)  intermittently  flowering,  and  (3)  period- 
ically flowering  species. 

Rainfall  in  191 4.- Mr.  A.  Wilson,  Had- 
ley  Bourne  Gardens,  Barnet,  sends  records  which 
show  that  ram  fell  on  189  days,  the  total  being 
30.33  inches.  In  December  3.10  inches  were 
registered,  but  March  was  wetter  with  4.83 
inches.  In  April  there  were  only  nine  wet  days, 
and  during  that  month  only  .88  inch  was  re- 
corded. On  December  9  rain  fell  to  the  extent 
of  1.42  inch..     January  was  very  dry. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bayford,  Davenham  Gardens, 

Malvern,  states  that  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
27.03  inches.  January  was  the  driest  month,  with 
only  0.82  inch,  and  December  the  wettest  month 
with  5.31  inches.  Rain  fell  on  182  days  during 
the  year,  the  heaviest  fall  in  24  hours  being  on 
June  9,  when  a  total  fall  of  1.39  inch  was  regis- 
tered. 

Mr.   J.   Edmund   Clark  states   that  the 

rainfall  at  Purley,  Surrey,  amounted  to  34.24 
inches,   as   compared   with  an  average  of   30.28 


inches  for  1905-14.  February,  March,  Novem- 
ber and  December  contributed  23.18  inches. 
Although  the  December  total  of  9.06  inches  is, 
of  course,  exceeded  in  districts  further  west, 
it  is  perhaps  the  first  occasion  that  9  inches  has 
been  exceeded  in  any  month  in  the  metropolitan 
area  since  records  have  been  made. 

The      rainfall      recorded      by     Mr.       H. 

Jundper,  Dyrham  Park  Gardens,  Barnet, 
amounted  to  27.78  inches,  being  65  inches  more 
than  in  1913.  The  hottest  day  was  July  1,  when 
the  thermometer  registered  88° ;  the  coldest  was 
JanuaTy  24,  with  19°  ;  and  the  wettest,  Decem- 
ber 9,  when  1.26  inch  of  rain  fell. 

Mr.  Wynuh.™  Fitzherbert  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  rainfall  at  Kirigswear, 
South  Devon  : — In  December  the  rainfall 
amounted  to  12.06  inches,  the  largest  fall  for  one 
month  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  next  highest 
being  in  October,  1907,  when  11.52  inches  was 
recorded,  and  in  December,  1911,  when  the 
amount  was  10.40  inches.  No  other  monthly  fall 
in  the  past  fifteen  years  amounted  to  10  inches. 
In  last  December  there  were  only  four  days 
without  rain,  these  being  the  21st,  22nd,  23rd, 
and  24th.  Over  an  inch  of  rain  fell  on  four  days 
— namely,  1  04  inch  on  the  6th,  1.18  inch  on  the 
17th,  1.24  inch  on  the  20th,  and  1.28  inch  on  the 
28th.  Other  falls  of  over  an  inch  in  the  year 
were  1.60  on  March  8;  1.02,  March  19;  1.80, 
July  19 ;  1.45  August  14 ;  1.35.  September  4 ; 
1.10,  October  31 ;  and  1.12,  November  30.  The 
fall  for  the  year  has  been  : — January,  2.04  ;  Feb- 
ruary, 5.98;  March,  8.36;  April,  1.78;  May, 
2.34;  June,  0.71;  July,  4.68;  August,  4.08;  Sep- 
tember, 4.98;  October,  4.36;  November,  6.50; 
and  December,  12.06 ;  this  making  a  total  for 
the  year  of  57.87  inches,  or  7.47  inches  in  excess 
o*  the  next  heaviest  rainfall  recorded,  which  was 
59.40  inches  in  1912. 

Mr.     Thomas    Tyson,    Wykehurst    Park 

Gardens,  Sussex,  states  that  the  year's  rainfall 
amounted  to  33.69  inches  and  that  rain  fell  on 
157  days.  The  greatest  fall  in  24  hours 
occurred  on  November  12,  when  1.14  was 
registered.  There  were  25  rainy  days  in 
March,  the  fall  in  that  month  being  5.26  inches. 
September  was  a  particularly  dry  month,  there 
only  being  five  days  on  which  rain  fell,  the  total 
for  the  month  being  1.20.  May  and  June  were 
almost  as  dry,  there  only  being  a  total  'n  the 
two  months  of  1.69. 

Mr.    T.    E.    Tomalin  sends  the  following 

data  from  Bessboruugh  Gardens,  County 
Kilkenny  :— Having  started  with  a  wonder- 
fully dry  January,  during  which  month  only 
1.56  inch  of  rain  fell  on  nine  days,  February, 
once  more  justifying  its  name  of  "  Filldyke," 
followed  by  rain  on  24  days,  and  the  large 
total  of  5.90  inches.  March,  too,  was  a  wet 
month,  with  a  total  rainfall  of  4.24  inches  and 
26  rainy  days;  but  during  the  next  three  months 
dry  weather  mostly  prevailed,  and  the  half-year 
closed  with,  for  this  district,  the  small  total  of 
15.82  inches,  as  against  26.14  inches  during  the 
same  period  of  1913.  June  was  the  driest  month, 
with  rain  on  nine  days  and  a  total  of  0.70 
inch  only.  An  average  rainfall  during  July  was 
followed  by  5.41  inches  in  August,  this  being 
1.80  inch  above  the  average  for  the  month. 
September  and  October  were  both  dry  months, 
with  rain  on  12  days  in  each,  and  totals  of  2.13 
inches  and  1.31  inch  respectively.  November 
was  slightly  over  thp  average  with  3.59  inches 
on  21  days,  while  Dece-nber  was  by  far  the  wettest 
month  of  the  year  with  a  total  of  9.47  inches 
and  25  wet  days,  the  heaviest  fall  occurring  on 
Christmas  Day,  when  1.25  inch  were  recorded. 
This  total  for  one  month  has  only  once  been 
exceeded  during  the  time  in  which  records  have 
been     kept    here,    and    this,    strangely    enough, 

■  was  in  the  same  month  of  1911,  when  the  total 
•  rainfall  measured  9.97  inches.  The  total  rain- 
fall during  1914  amounted  to  40.97  inches,  this 
being  2.69  inches  above  the  average  for  the  past 


seven  years,  and  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
small  total  for  the  first  six  months.  The  rain- 
fall record  during  the  summer  months  last  year 
is  not  an  accurate  guide  as  to  the  weather  ex- 
perienced. A  good  deal  of  the  rain  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  summer  was,  on  the  whole, 
delightfully  fine  and  very  favourable  for  garden 
crops  of  all  kinds.  The  fine  weather  during 
September  and  October,  too,  enabled  an  unpre- 
cedented fruit  crop  to  be  harvested  in  first-class 
condition. 

Mr.   A.   C.   Scott,  of    Oxenfoord    Castle 

Gardens,  Ford,  Mid-Lothian,  states  that  the 
total  rainfall  amounted  to  20.63  inches — about 
6  inches  below  the  average.  November  and 
December  were  the  wettest  months,  with  3.02 
and  4.46  inches,  respectively,  while  April  was 
the  driest  with  a  total  of  .75.  The  year  1913 
had  the  remarkably  low  record  of  17.39  inches. 

The  Greenness  of  Grass  in  Recently 
Flooded  Areas.— Those  who  have  the  fortune 
to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flooded  ares, 
of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries  must  have  ob- 
served the  wonderfully  vivid  tint  of  green  as- 
sumed by  the  grassland  soon  after  the  flood 
water  has  left  it.  The  phenomenon  is  as  puzzling 
as  it  is  beautiful,  and  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  some  botanist  to  seek  to  determine  the 
cause. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  J. P.-Thelistof  new 
Justices  for  the  County  of  Essex  includes  the 
name  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Newman  Sherwood, 
of  Prested  Hall,  Kelvedon.  Mr.  Sherwood, 
who  i6  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Son,  seed  merchants,  is  well  known  to  our 
readers  for  his  good  work  in  connection  with  the 
horticultural  charities,  and  especially  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  of  which  fund 
his  son  Edward  is  treasurer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  for  many  ye?.rs  past 
steward  and  gardener  to  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  has  removed  to  Wickford,  Essex, 
where  he  will  engage  in  farming.  For  the  pre- 
sent, and  acceding  to  Mr.  Morgan's  wishes 
in  the  matter,  Mr.  McLeod  will  continue  his 
responsibility  for  the  Dover  House  Estate,  but 
as  he  removed  from  Spencer  Cottage,  Roe- 
hampton,  on  Tuesday  last,  it  is  requested  that 
all  letters  be  addressed  to  The  Hall,  Wickford, 
Essex. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  Sweet  Pea 
Annual,  1915.  (The  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society.)  Price  2s. — Gardening  for  Amateurs. 
Edited  by  11.  H.  Thomas.  Part  23.  (London: 
Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  7d.  —  The 
Westmaline  Disinfecting  System  of  Plant 
Culture.  By  Charles  Edward  West.  —  The 
Philippine  Agricultural  Review.  Nos.  10,  11, 
and  12.  (The  Director  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 
P.L)  S2  per  year. —  Home  Landscapes.  By 
W.Robinson.  (London:  John  Murray.)  Price 
£2  12s.  6d.-77ie  Orchid  Review.  January, 
1915.  Edited  by  R.  Allen  Rolfe.  (London : 
Marshall  Brothers,  Ltd  )  Price  fid  monthly. 
— Agricultural  Economist  and  Horticultural 
Review.  Fditcd  by  Edward  Owen  Greening. 
(London:  Eden  Fisher  and  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  Cd. 
monthly.-  Fundamental  Principles  of  Co-opera- 
tion in  Agriculture.  By  G.  Harold  Powell ;  Vine 
Pruning  in  California.  Tart  2.  By  Frederic  T. 
Bioletti  ;  Some  Things  the  Prospective  Settler 
Should  Know.  By  T.  F.  Hunt  (Circular  No.  123, 
Bulletin  No.  210,'and  Circular  No.  121.  issued 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia) — Report  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California,  1913  14.  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press.) — Journal  Kept 
by  David  Douglas  During  his  Travels  in 
N.  America,  1823-1827,  with  At  pendices. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  1911-  (London:  Wesley 
and  Son.)  Pr  ce  one  guinea  net.  -  Trans- 
actions of  the  Roval  Scottish  Arbor icultural 
Societv.  Vol.  XXIX.,  Part  1.  January,  1915. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Borthwick,  D.Sc.  (Edinburgh  : 
Douglas  and  Foulis,  Castle  Street.)    Price  3s. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET_BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE  i(XI)7 


LA    RECONSTRUCTION    DES    ViLLES 
ANEANTIES. 

Monsieur  le  Redacteur, — J'ai  lu  avec  beau- 
coup  de  plaisir  dans  votre  Ohronique  Speciale 
(8)  votre  article  sur  la  reconstruction  des  villes 
aneanties,  et  en  qualite  de  president  de  la  plus 
ancienne  societe  agricole  et  horticole  (qui  depuis 
deux  ou  trois  ans  s'est  interessee  dans  l'horti- 
culture  de  la  France  et  de  la  Belgique)  je  vous 
demande  la  permission  d'offrir  quelques  observa- 
tions a  vos  lecteurs. 

Grand  nombre  de  villes  ont  subi  des  desastres 
en  Belgique  :  le  nombre  de  villages  detruits  est 
beaucoup  plus  considerable.  Les  allies  savent 
combien  la  Belgique  a  souffert  pour  sauvegarder 
son  independance  et  combien  son  attitude  a  ete 
utile  a  la  cause  commune.  Le  Times  a  dit 
quelque  part  au  debut  de  la  guerre  que  Ton  re- 
construira  en  Belgique  des  villages  plus  jolis  et 
plus  riants. 

On  a  compris  les  inconvenients  des  agglomera- 
tions urbaines  aussi  s'est-on  rapproche  des 
avantages  de  la  campagne  en  creant  des  cites- 
jardins.  Le  village  n'est  pas  la  cite-jardin  arti- 
ficielle  mais  la  cite-jardin  par  essence,  et  avec 
tres  peu  de  frais,  ou  plutot  sans  frais,  on  peut 
l'enjoliver.  II  suffit  en  effet  d'adopter  quelques 
jolies  l'gnes,  quelques  dispositions  heureuses  et 
de  respecter  le  style  regional. 

A  l'exposition  de  Gand  en  1913  un  groupe 
d'agronomes  et  d'esthetes,  sous  la  presidence  de 
M.  Jules  Melotte,  avait  eu  l'excellente  idee 
d'organiser  l'exposition  agricole  dans  le  cadre 
d'un  "village  moderne  "  afin  de  montrer  aux 
eampagnards  quelques  dispositions  pratiques, 
quelques  manieres  elegantes  et  economiques,  de 
resoudre  le  probleme  des  constructions  rurales, 
de  leur  encadrement  fleuri,  de  l'arrangement  des 
jardins  et  des  vergers.*  Cette  demonstration 
obtint  un  succes  merite  et  a  la  fin  de  l'exposition 
Ton  constitua  une  association  pour  l'embellisse- 
ment  de  la  vie  rurale  avec  des  sections  dans 
chaque  province. 

Cette  association  aura  fort  a  faire  apres  la 
guerre  :  les  cultivateurs,  les  administrations 
communales  des  villages  sinistres  pourront 
soumettre  a  cette  association  et  a  ses  sections 
leurs  projets  de  reconstruction  et  ils  recevront 
gratuitement  toutes  les  suggestions  utiles. 

Cette  association  se  proposait  d'organiser  un 
congres  pour  discuter  ces  questions  :  il  serait 
souhaitable  que  ce  congres  eut  lieu  et  que  les 
specialistes  des  nations  alliees  y  soient  invites 
pour  y  soumettre  leurs  idees.  Les  exemples  de 
l'Angleterre  et  de  la  France  seront  suivis  avec 
empressement. 

En  attendant,  un  comite  agricole  sous  la  pre- 
sidence de  M.  Tibbaut,  president  du  conseil 
superieur  de  l'agriculture,  assiste  la  Commission 
for  Relief  of  Belgium  pour  ravitailler  la  cam- 
pagne. La  Belgique  est  excessivement  recon- 
naissante  aux  Americains  pour  le  genereux  appui 
qu'ils  lui  pretent  en  ce6  penibles  circonstances. 

Agreez,  Monsieur,  l'assurance  de  ma  con- 
sideration distinguee.  S.  G.  Shead,  Master  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  of 
London,  1,  Connaught  Place,  W.,  le  15  Janvier, 
1915. 


struire  les  villes  beiges  ruinees,  sous  forme  de 
cites-jardins  modernes.  M.  Herbert  Samuel, 
ministre  du  Local  Government  Board  d'Angle- 
terre,  assistera  a  cette  conference,  et  M.  Helle- 
putte,  ministre  de  l'agriculture  et  des  travaux 
publics  de  Belgique,  y  representera  officiellement 
son  pays. 

Le  comite  executif  de  1' Association  inter- 
nationale  des  cites-jardins  et  d'amenagement  des 
villes,  est  preside  par  M.  Harris.  II  a  adopte 
en  sa  seance  du  14  Janvier  le  programme  suivant 
pour  la  conference — Jeudi,  11  fevrier,  confe- 
rences; vendredi,  12  fevrier,  visite  a  Letchworth; 
samedi,  13  fevrier,  visite  a  Hampstead ; 
iundi,  15  fevrier,  conferences  et  conclusions. 

Ces  visites  et  conferences  ont  ete  organisees 
avec  le  but  de  montrer  et  d'expliquer  aux  Beiges 
le  fonotionnement  et  l'amenagement  de  cites- 
jardins  en  vue  de  la  reconstruction  de  la  Bel- 
gique. 

Un  bureau  de  renseignements  a  ete  ouvert  a 
cet  effet  :  3,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  London,  W.C. 

L'idee  de  cette  conference  est  extremement 
heureuse.  Toils  les  Beiges  que  le  projet  interesse 
sont  pries  de  se  mettre  en  rapport  avec  l'associa- 
tion  pour  lui  donner  leur  utile  concouTS. 


ECOLE      NATIONALE     D'HORTICULTURE 
DE    VERSAILLES. 

Le  Conseil  d'Administration  de  l'Association 
amicale  des  anciens  eleves  de  l'Ecole  nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  Versailles,  a  fait  coincider  sa 
reunion  avec  la  seance  de  reouverture  de  la 
Societe  Nationale  d  Horticulture  de  France. 

En  raison  des  evenements,  une  douzaine  Je 
membres — a  qui  le  triste  privilege  de  l'age  on 
de  l'invalidite  permet  encore  de  s'occuper 
d'horticulture — etaient   presents. 

L'association,  fondee  en  1882  (la  premiere  pro- 
motion de  l'Ecole  d'Horticulture  date  de  1874), 
contient  pres  de  700  membres.  Sur  ce  nombre 
500  environ  sont  a  l'armee.  Le  president,  en 
fonction,  M.  A.  Nomblot,  le  devoue  secretaire- 
general  de  la  Societe  nationale,  est  sur  le  front 
comme  capitaine  dans  un  regiment  de  terri- 
toriale. 

Tous  les  membres  francais,  mobilisables,  qui 
sejoumaient  a  l'etranger  au  moment  de  la 
declaration  de  guerre  ont  tenu,  aussitot,  a 
se  mettre  a  la  disposition  des  autorites  militaires. 

L'association  compte  deja,  helas  !  dix  de  ses 
membres  tombes  au  champ  d'honneur.  D'autres 
sont  blesses  ou  prisonniers. 

Dans  sa  reunion  le  bureau  a  pris  connaissance 
d'une  cinquantaine  de  lettres  de  camarades 
actuellerhent  au  front.  Toutes,  qu'elles  emanent 
de  jeunes  ou  de  vieux,  expriment  le  patriotisme 
le  plus  pur,  l'esprit  d'abnegation  et  de  sacrifice 
la  plus  eleve,  l'enthousiasme  le  plus  ardent  et 
la  confiance  la  plus  absolue  en  la  victoire  finale. 

L'ecole  elle-meme,  ayant  eu  presque  tous  ses 
eleves  ainsi  que  la  majeure  partie  de  son  per- 
sonnel, mobilisees,  a  ete  licenciee. 

Le  gouvernement  otudie  actuellement  la  possi- 
bility de  la  rouvrir  le  1  mars,  1915.  A. 
Meunissier,  secretaire. 


Rappelons  que,  de  son  cote,  1' International 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Associa- 
tion organise  une  importante  conference  en 
vue     de     discuter      la      possibility     de      recon- 

*  La  description  completed:'  cette  entreprise  altefaite  par 
M.  P.  De  Vuyst  dans  nn  magniflque  ouvrage  illiistrt',  Le 
Village  moderne,  edite  par  M.  Goemaere,  21,  Rue  de  la 
LiiTiitc,  Bruxelles.  On  pent  obtenir  cet  ouvrage  par  l'inter- 
mediaire  d'nnc  lihrairic  hollandaiBe. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Les    Pommes    de    Terre    a    Paris.— La 

douceur  de  la  temperature  et  son  humidite  ne 
sont  pas  favorables  au  developpernent  de  la  con- 
sommation  de  la  Pomme  de  terre.  Les  arrivages 
en  salades  sont  assez  importants,  puis  ceux  en 
Pommes  de  terre  d'Algerie  et  d'Espagne  qui 
commencent  concurrencent  ce  tubercule ;  l'aug- 
mentation  du   prix   de   la   viande   de   boucherie 


pourra  faire  rejeter  la  classe  ouvriere  et  bour- 
geoise  sur  lui,  mais  il  reste  encore  des  stocks  de 
pates  alimentaires  du  mois  de  septembre  qu'il 
faut  consommer.  Les  affaires  sont  calmes,  les 
vendeurs  assez  nombreux,  les  cours  lourds.  On 
cote  strazeele  du  Nord  85  a  90 ;  hollande,  120 
a  125;  royale  du  Gatinais,  140  a  150;  saucisse 
de  choix  du  Gatinais,  95  a  100 ;  du  Poitou, 
100  a  105  ;  de  la  Sarthe,  93  a  98  ;  ronde  jaune, 
82  a  85 ;  ronde  blanche,  60  a  62 ;  Early  Rose, 
85  a  90 ;  lo  tout  aux  mille  kilos,  sur  wagons  com- 
plets  gares  depart.     Echo  dc  Paris. 

La  Situation  a  Gand. —  The  National 
Nurseryman  de  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A., 
publie,  dans  son  numero  de  Janvier,  1915,  une 
lettre  de  Belgique.  Beaucoup  d'horticulteurs 
sont  obliges  de  loger  des  soldats  allemands.  Les 
chevaux  sont  places  dans  leurs  serres  et  locaux 
amenages  pour  l'hivernage  des  Lauriers.  Le 
probleme  le  plus  inquietant  serait  le  defaut  de 
combustible,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  se  procurer. 

[Nos  lecteurs  se  rappelleront  les  correspon- 
dances  que  nous  avons  recues  a  ce  sujet  de  Gand 
et  qui  f  urent  publiees  dans  nos  numeros  des  5  et 
26  decembre,  1914,  pages  367  et  414.] 

La  Foret  de  Soignes,  promenade  favorite 
des  Bruxellois  qui  allaient  au  cours  de 
l'ete  se  reposer  a  l'ombre  de  ses  Hetres 
et  Chenes  gigantesques,  a  fortement  souf- 
fert a  la  suite  de  la  guerre.  Aux  appi'oches  du 
froid  toute  la  population  des  environs  s'est 
ruee  a  l'assaut  de  la  foTet  pour  se  procurer  du 
combustible,  arrachanit  des  arbres  sans  con- 
siderer  l'avenir  des  plantations.  Les  gardes 
forestiers  etaient  insumsants  a  la  tache  et  le! 
proces-verbaux  pLeuvant  dru  ne  retenaient  nulle 
ment  les  maraudeurs  ;  "  II  fallait  se  chauffer.' 
Dans  certains  cas,  des  soldats  de  la  Landsturm, 
de  garde  dans  les  environs,  encourageaient  la 
population  et  semblaient  bien  souvent  s'en 
prendre  aux  arbres  dont  la  conservation  eta  it 
indispensable.  Des  gardes  forestiers  accomplis- 
sant  leur  mission  furent  molestes  par  ces 
"  democrates. "  Brusquement,  un  ordre  venu  de 
la  ''  Kommandantur  "  mit  fin  a  la  situation,  de 
nombreux  villageois  surpris  dans  la  foret  furent 
apprehendes  par  des  cavaliers  allemands  et 
jetes  en  prison.  Depuis  lors  l'armee  d'occupa- 
tion  veille  a  la  conservation  de  la  Foret  de 
Soignes.  L'Allemand  protecteur  des  beaux  sites 
en  Belgique     .     .     .     Comme  9a  le  change ! 


KORT    OVERZICHT    VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Van  11  tot  15  Februari  e.k.,  worden  ver- 
gaderingen  belegd  waarop  het  vraagstuk  der  her- 
bouwing  van  de  vernietigde  steden  in  Belgie  zal 
besproken  worden.  M.  Helleputte,  minister  van 
den  belgischen  landbouw,  zal  er  de  regeering 
vertegenwoordigen.  Men  meldt  dat  de 
Duitschers  deu  brand  der  oplegfabriek  van 
Wespelaer  gebluscht  hebben  om  den  voorraad 
ingelegde  waxen  te  kunnen  buit  maien.  Thans 
zou  de  fabriek  terug  aan't  werk  zijn. 

Van  zijnen  leant  houdt  het  bestuur  van  hot 
Nieuwerwetsche  Dorp,  dat  ter  tentoonstelling 
van  Gent  zulken  schitterenden  bijval  oogstte, 
zieh    insgelijks   met  het  vraagstuk  bezig. 

In  Zonienbosch  werd  veel  schade  aangericlit 
door  het  onbezonnen  uitkappen  van  boomen  ten 
gevolge  der  schaarschheid  aan  brandstoffen. 
Doch,  na  korten  tijd,  werden  de  houtdieven 
door  de  Duitschers  vastge/.ct.  on  sinds  houdert 
de  mannen  die  zich  kenmerkten  door  hunnen 
vcniiotigingsgeest,  de  wnclit  op  de  wandeling 
der    Brusselaars.  .  .  . 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors  do   not   hold   themselves   responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed    by    correspondents.) 

The   Pernetian    Rose.  —  Mr.    Pemberton's 
article  on  p.    25   is    to  be  welcomed,  and  is  an 
admirable   statement  of   the   position    from   his 
point  of   view.      His  analogy   of   Rosa   Noiset- 
tiana,     or     the     iNoisette     Rose,      is,     I     be- 
lieve,    quite     apt,     and     far     more     accurate 
than     are     the     majority     of     analogies,     but 
there  is  a  short    answer   to    its   application    at 
the    present    day.       The     Noisette    Rose    was 
raised  by  M.  Philippe  Noisette,  probablv  in  the 
year  18i4;  at  all  events,  he  sent  it  to  Paris  in 
1817,  long  before  the  rules  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature were  thought  of.     These  were  issued  in 
1905   by  the   Congress  held   at   Vienna   in  that 
year,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  name 
Rosa  Noisettiana  has  not  been  used  in  any  of 
the   official  publications  of  the   National    Rose 
Society  since  that   date.     There   may    be    some 
isolated   cases  where  the  name  has  crept   in   by 
inadvertence,    though    I   Slave    not    found     one, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  the  name  has 
been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  perfectly  cor- 
rect   designation   Noisette  Rose.     The   question, 
however,     that     he     has    raised     whether     R. 
lutea  of  Miller  and  also  Aiton  is  distinct  from 
what  is  generally  known  nowadays  as  Austrian 
Yellow     is    of    much    greater    interest.        That 
■in     one     sense      they      came     from      different 
countries     admits,      I      think,      of     no     doubt. 
R.   lutea  came  from  the  Orient,  and  the   Aus- 
trian  Yellow    from    Southern    Europe.     I  think 
Mr.     Pemberton    is    over-hasty    in    casting    as- 
persions on  it  as  "made  in  Austria."     I    have 
.is  yet   found   no  definite  report  of   its  coming 
from  there.     Mrs.  Gore  gives  us  for  Its  habitat 
Piedmont.   Provence  and   the  neighbourhood   of 
Soissons.     Rejel  says   "Europa.    australi    et    in 
Oriente,"    the    latter,   of    course,   referring    to 
Miller's  Rose.      Lindley  gives   us  Alliano.  Wer- 
theim  (which  is  getting  near),   Southern  France 
and  "  Wirceburgum,"  but  not  Austria.     I  think 
it  must  have  got  the  name  Austrian   from  its 
likeness  (except  in  colour)  to  Austrian  Copper, 
R.    lutea    bicolor   of    the    botanists.        Linnaeus 
called  it  R.  Eglanteria,  and  at  one  time  did  not 
distinguish    it    from   the    Rubiginosae-    (see    iSp. 
Plant.  703).     Redoute  figured  it  under  this  name, 
■.md    Thory,    who    wrote    the    letterpress    to   Re- 
doute, couples  this  R.  Eglanteria  with  R.  lutea. 
giving  first  Linnaeus'   description  of  R.   Eglan- 
terift  and  then  Aiton's  of  R.  lutea,   and  states 
that  there  are  indications  that  it  is  indigenous 
in  the   neighbourhood  of  Paris.     Deseglise,  who 
goes  most  elaborately  into  the  question  of  habitat 
of   R.    lutea,    devotes  some    three   pages   to   the 
alleged  spontaneous  occurrence  of  this   Rose  in 
Europe,    and    mentions    localities    in    Germany, 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  even  England  (but  not 
Austria),    where    it    is    supposed    to    have    been 
found,  but  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Moldavia   in  Turkey  it  is 
vowhere  spontaneous  in  Europe,  but  onlv  occurs 
there  as  an  escape  from  cardens,  it  having  prob- 
ably  been   brought    to    Europe   in    very    ancient 
times.     It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  this  Rose, 
-which   is   almost   certainly    itself    a   hybrid    and 
forms  no  seed,  should  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain itself  after  its  introduction  in  the  way  that 
it  has  done  :  but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient   to 
prove  that,  the  plants  found  growing  in  Europe 
are    distinct    from    those   of   the    Orient,    and    a 
careful    consideration    of    the     evidence    seems 
rather  to  point  to  the  correctness  of  Deseglise's 
opinion.     No    doubt    in    the    course    of    its   long 
residence  in  Europe  it  is  possible  that  the  Euro- 
pean plants   may.    from  the   influence   of     their 
environment,    have    developed    some    slight    dif- 
ferences   from   those    at   present    found    in    the 
Orient,    but    Mr.    Pemberton    does    not     suggest 
•what  these   differences   are.     He  relies   entirely 
on  the  difference  of  habitat  to  prove  that  these 
are  two  distinct  Roses,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
and  having  regard  to  the  overwhelming  weight 
of    authority  the  other  way,    this  seems    insuf- 
ficient.    Of  the  origin  of  Persian  Yellow  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  was  brought  by  Willock 
from  eastern   gardens  in   1837.     It    is    srenerally 
assumed    to   be    a    derivative   of    R.    lutea,    but 
"having  regard   to  the  absence  of  seed   from  the 
latter  it  seems  even  more  likely  to  have  come  from 
some  common  parent.     White  Pose. 


Forcing  Christmas    Roses.— I  am  so  fully 

persuaded  that  the  practice  of  lifting  these 
plants  from  the  border  for  forcing,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  C.  H.  Cook,  p.  348,  Vol.  LVL, 
has  been  a  great  factor  in  depleting  gardens 
generally  of  this  precious  winter  flower  that  I 
am  tempted  to  raise  a  word  of  protest.  In  the 
opening  words  of  the  paragraph  referred  to  it  is 
said  that  the  plants  "  respond  to  a  little 
warmth,  a  temperature  of  55°  "  being  recom- 
mended. With  greater  truth  might  it  have 
been  written  that  a  little  later  the  plants  resent 
such  treatment  in  a  thousand-fold  degree. 
No  one  who  has  studied  the  Tooting  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Christmas  Rose,  and  noted  the 
ill-effects  of  this  lifting  and  forcing,  can  gain- 
say this  statement.  It  is  futile  to  blame  the 
plants  by  the  hackneyed  phrase  "impatient  of 
removal,"  because  it  is  not  true.  The  late  Mr. 
Brocklebank,  of  Didsbury,  lifted,  divided,  and 
replanted  much  of  his  stock  of  these  plants  bi- 
ennially. And  no  amateur  hardy-plant  grower 
could  have  boasted — as  he  did  not — of  finer 
flowers  or  more  handsome  foliage.  True,  he 
specialised  with  Hellebores,  but  he  was  well  re- 
paid by  results.  That,  surely,  should  be  the  best 
answer  to  the  "  impatient  of  removal  "  theorists, 
though  it  might  be  backed  by  much  experience 
of  my  own  were  it  necessary.  The  section  of 
Helleborus  referred  to  do,  however,  resent  in- 
terference in  mid-winter  or  in  spring,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  debilitated,  leafless  tufts  so 
often  seen.  The  true-happiness  test  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  handsome,  protecting,  persis- 
tent leafage ;  without  it  something  is  wrong ; 
and,  disease  apart,  that  "  something  "  is  usually 
due  to  errors  of  cultivation  and  judgment. 
If  lifted  and  forced  plants  are  examined  during 
early  spring  it  will  be  found  that  the  mutilated 
root-fibres  are  decaying  wholesale  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rhizome,  indeed,  they  never  elongate, 
and  the  sparsely-produced  lateral  root-fibres  but 
inadequately  supply  the  needs  of  the  plant. 
Hence  the  weakness  so  often  seen.  In  short,  the 
Christmas  Rose  cannot  with  impunity  be  lifted 
in  December  and  treated  as  recommended  by 
your  correspondent.  Moreover,  it  is  unnecessary. 
Bv  growing  the  several  varieties  of  H.  niger 
flowers  may  be  had  from  altifolius  (maximus)  in 
late  November  to  mid-December,  when  it  is 
linked  up  by  major  (Bath  variety),  which,  with 
Scoticus,  is  reliable  for  flowering  from  Christmas 
into  mid-January,  when  Juverna  or  angusti- 
folius  carries  on  the  succession.  There  are 
others,  as  "Apple  Blossom"  and  Mme.  Four- 
cade,  that  go  to  swell  the  display  of  flowers, 
while  those  named  are  givintr  of  their  best.  The 
rational  thing  to  do  is  stated  by  Mr.  W.  Crump 
at  p.  416,  for  a  cold  frame  or  handlight  is  all 
these  plants  should  have  for  their  protection. 
When  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  winter- 
garden,  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  Hellebores 
should  be  grown  specially  in  pots  or  tubs.  In 
this  way  and  with  root-fibres  intact  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  of  such  places  do  no  harm. 
Artificial  heat,  however,  applied  as  directed  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Cook,  is  highly  detrimental.     E.  H. 

Jcnk'it*.  

A  Selection  of  Apples  (see  p.  20). — I 
condemned  Mr.  Weston's  list  because  it  is  too 
long  by  the  inclusion  of  varieties  that  are  not 
required,  because  they  are  inferior  in  point  of 
quality  to  others,  and  therefore  taking  up  space 
unnecessarily.  The  mere  wish  to  make  a  display 
in  the  fruit-room  or  on  the  exhibition  table  does 
not  carry  weight  with  me  when  dealing  with  the 
list  on  utilitarian  principles,  or  for  the  smaller 
grower  who  has  space  only  for  the  best  varieties. 
Had  Mr.  Weston  in  the  first  place  dealt  with  the 
selection  for  both  the  purposes  he  now  states 
then  there  would  not  have  been  the  same  Teason 
for  my  criticism.  Instead  of  that  he  had  only 
one  class  of  cultivator  in  view.  Now  in  relation 
to  newer  varieties.  Has  Mr.  Weston  grown 
Edward  VII.  ?  If  not,  he  would  find  it  superior 
as  a  culinary  variety  to  many  others  he  names. 
In  growth  the  tree  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
crops  freely,  the  fruit  is  not  enormously  large : 
shapely,  firm  in  flesh,  and  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked.  In  the  near  future  this  Apple 
will  rival  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington),  and 
in  some  respects  Bramley's  Seedling.  It  is  in 
season  from  January  to  April.  If  Mr.  Weston 
will  plant  this  variety  he  can  reduce  his  list  by 


eliminating-  Northern  Greening,  Alfriston,. 
Barnack  Beauty,  Mere  de  Menage,  Tower  of 
Glammis  and  even  Bismarck.  This,  to  me, 
would  be  a  useful  reduction,  and  not  one  of  these 
varieties  make  much  of  a  show  in  the  fruit-room 
except  Mere  de  Menage,  which  is  but  a  poor 
Apple  beyond  its  intense  colouring.  If  the 
variety  Arthur  Turner  be  included  it  would  dis- 
pose of  Loddington,  the  Queen,  and  Hambling's 
Seedling.  Mr.  Weston  may  not  know  Arthur 
Turner.  It  is  an  October  variety,  very  prolific 
in  a  young  state,  the  fruit  of  large  size,  and 
good  appearance.  Royal  Jubilee  deserves  a 
place  in  a  collection,  for  the  tree  seldom  fails 
to  crop  freely,  and  is  good  in  every  respect.  As 
an  October  and  November  Apple  this  variety 
would  easily  displace  several  in  Mr.  Weston's 
list.  In  his  list  of  dessert  sorts  Mr.  Weston 
misses  W.  Crump,  which  is  perhaps  the  next 
best  late  dessert  Apple  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
in  use  in  January  and  February;  a  desirable 
Apple  for  the  fruit-room  certainly,  as  its  rich, 
colour  is  attractive,  while  the  flavour  is  desir- 
able. By  the  inclusion  of  this  one  sort,  Ash- 
mead's  Kernel,  Wealthy,  Brownlee's  Russet, 
Lord  Hindlip  and  Melon  Apple  could  easily  be- 
dispensed  with.  Respecting  Grenadier,  as  an  early 
cooking  Apple.  It  is  news  to  me  to  learn  that 
an  Apple  for  cooking  should  be  ripe  before 
gathering.  Surely  Mr.  Weston  is  not  here  in 
earnest  ?  Does  he  maintain  that  all  Apples  that 
are  used  for  cooking  should  be  ripe  first?  One 
must  infer  that  Mr.  Weston  sends  these  cooking 
Apples  to  his  employer's  table  in  a  ripe  condi- 
tion. I  did  not  say  that  Worcester  Pearmain 
was  desirable  to  eat  in  December.  I  was  think- 
ing of  the  exhibition  table  and  the  fruit- room 
display  which  Mr.  Weston  lays  so  much  stress- 
on  as  a  reason  for  recommending  so  manv  sorts. 
E.  Molyneux: 

Ornithogalum  lacteum  (see  p.  413,  Vol. 
IA  I.).— Four  or  five  years  ago  I  purchased' 
flowering  stems  of  Ornithogalum  lacteum  under 
the  name  "  Cherinkerikeri  '•  from  a  local  florist, 
and  they  lasted  six  weeks  during  and  after 
Christmastime.  The  flowering  scapes  had  the- 
bulbs  attached,  and  had  only  a  few  flowers  open 
at  the  bottom  of  the  spike, "those  above  unfold- 
ing successively,  so  that  there  were  always  about 
as  many  in  blossom  as  on  a  Paper  Narcissus. 
These,  I  found,  had  been  obtained  from  a 
wholesale  flower-seller  near  Covent  Garden,  and 
on  enquiring  there  the  next  year  I  found  that 
the  flowers  were  "  snapped  up""  as  soon  as  they 
were  seen,  and  since  then  I  have  only  been  able 
to  obtain  one  or  two  from  correspondents  who 
enquired  the  name  of  the  species,  which  had 
been  sent  to  them  privately.  But  the  flowers  are 
such  an  acquisition  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce,  that  I  am  surprised  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  them,  but  am  informed  that 
the  trade  exportation  of  them  was  forbidden  by 
the  authorities  in  Cape  Colony.  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  if  this  is  so,  because  Ornithogalum 
thyrsoides.  which  is  said  to  possess  properties 
poisonous  to  grazing  animals,  is  probably  de- 
stroyed where  abundant,  and  would  apparently 
serve  as  well  as  0.  lacteum  for  an  orna- 
mental plant  at  Christmastime,  and  would 
thus  pay  for  the  expense  of  getting  rid  of  it, 
and  if  appreciated  as  much  as  0.  lacteum.  might 
be  cultivated  for  exportation.  One  interesting 
circumstance  occurred  in  connection  with  some 
specimens  of  this  Ornithogalum  lacteum  sent  to- 
me to  be  named.  The  correspondent  said  : — "  I 
find  with  the  flowers  some  fine  caterpillars, 
white  with  yellow  and  black  markings,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  seem  to  be  eaten."  On  looking 
at  the  plants  I  found  that  the  bulbs  were 
eaten,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larva 
was  a  root  feeder  and  possibly  belonged  to  some 
group  allied  to  the  Agrotid  moths  of  this 
country.  I  took  the  insect  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum  to  identify  it  there,  but  found' 
that  the  Museum  did  not  possess  a  specimen, 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  moth  to  which  it  belonged, 
was  unknown.  I  fed  the  larvae  sent  to  me  for 
some  weeks  on  the  bulbs  of  0.  umbellatine,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  larvae  were  neglected  for  a 
week  and  died.  I  had.  however,  two  of  the 
larvae  blown  and  dried,  and  should  be  pleased 
to  show  them  to  any  entomoloeist  or  botanist 
from  Cape  Colony  who  would  help  me  to- 
identify  them  by   sending  me  the  moth.     Pre- 
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rfessor  Theobald,  of  Wye,  to  whom  some  of  the 
larvae  were  also  sent,  succeeded  better  than  I, 
and  he  told  me  that  two  of  the  larvae  pupated, 
but  after  keeping  the  chrysalides  for  two  years 
the  imago  failed  to  emerge.     E.  M.  Holmes. 

The  "Journal"  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  (see  pp.  10,  21,  34). — 
I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Engle- 
heart,  and,  furthermore,  it  has  long  ap- 
peared to  me  that  far  greater  prominence 
is  -given  in  the  Journal  to  the  scientific 
side  of  horticulture  than  to  the  practical 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  number  of  the  Journal 
received  a  short  time  since,  and  dated 
November,  1914.  The  names  of  four  of  our 
weekly  horticultural  journals  are  given  as  among 
those  from  which  abstracts  are  made,  but  from 
three  of  them  there  is  not  a  single  note  in  that 
portion  of  the  Journal  referred  to.  Surely  our 
English  gardening  papers  are  not  so. far  behind- 
hand that  they  contain  nothing  equal  in  interest, 
to  British  horticulturists  to  the  "  Rot  of  the 
Sweet  Potato"  and  other  matters  from  across 
i;he  Atlantic?     W.  T. 

On  the  Parts  of  a  Fruit  Tree. -The 

.interesting  article  on  p.  395,  Vol.  LVI.,  by  Dr. 
Durham  has  introduced  a  subject  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  a  nice  problem  to  decide  whether 
the  art  of  pruning  is  a  less  scientific  process  in 
this  country  because  of  a  lack  of  a  better 
terminology   in   dealing   with   our    fruit  trees — 

•  or  from  other  causes.  The  old  illusion  that  a 
carefully-trained  tree  is  less  productive  than. a 
tree  of  a  natural  shape  must  ibe  once  again  con- 
tradicted.    The  unnatural  espalier  is  a  disproof 

which  is  always  with  us,  and  I  have  seen  the 
most  elaborately  trained  trees  bearing  abundant 

•  crops  in  a  dozen  French  and  Belgian  gardens. 
But  even  if  such  trees  aTe  eschewed  the  pruning 
of  the  ordinary  bush  or  pyramid  in  this  country 
still  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  fruit  trees,  and  a -simple  nomen- 
clature for  them,  would  aid  in  this  object.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  put  forward  certain  sug- 
gestions as  to  English  equivalents  for  well-known 
French  terms  in  the  hope  that  some  useful  sug- 
gestions   and    criticisms    may   be   elicited    from 

■readers  of  this  paper.  I  will  limit  myself  to 
the  Pear  and  the  Apple.  The  terms  used  for 
stock,  scion,  and  the  various  grafting  methods 
are  clear  and  need  no  additions.  The  "bud" 
-or  "eye"  corresponds  to  the  French  "oeil," 
and  no  confusion  need  be  experienced  if  these 
words  are  confined  to  the  "  wood  "  bud  only. 
The  annual  growth,  bearing  leaves  only  (bour- 
geon), might  be  termed  the  "shoot,"  and  if  any 
side  branches  are  produced  on  it  they  could 
be  called  "twigs"  (bourgeon  anticip<5).  When 
this  shoot  exists  at  the  end  of  a  branch  which 
is  to  be  prolonged  it  could  be  termed  an  "ex- 
tension shoot "  (rameau  de  prolongement).  A 
strong  shoot  springing  from  a  main  stem  (water- 
shoot)  could  be  called  a  "  gross  shoot,"  or  per- 
haps the  French  term  gourmand  might  be  re- 
tained. The  use  of  tile  word  "  charpente  "  for 
the  main  branches  of  the  tree  is  helpful  as  a 
reminder  that  these  are,  as  it  were,  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  fruit  is  to  be  grown.  For 
an  English  equivalent  I  think  the  word 
"branch  "  would  serve,  and  if,  as  in  a  standard, 
side  branches  aTe  developed,  "main  branches" 
and  "side  branches"  can  be  distinguished. 
It  now  Temains  to  consider  the  smaller  parts  of 
the  tree  which  proceed  from  these  branches. 
First  the  "  dard,"  or  dart.  This  should  be 
termed  a  "spur,"  a  name  which  would  be  easy 
to  associate  with  this  growth.  When  it  has  de- 
veloped fruit  buds  it  would  become  naturally  a 
fruit  spur."  A  "brindille"  is  but  a  dart  of 
larger  growth,  and  from  the  pruning  point  of 
view  it  might  be  included  under  the  same  term. 
A  lambourde,"  then,  would  be  also  a  fruit 
spur,  as—agam  from  a  pruning  standpoint—the 
origin  of  a  growth  is  of  no  importance  when  it 
has  once  developed  fruit  buds.  We  have  arrived 
thus  far  by  the  use  of  good  English  words, 
. Much,  whatever  their  botanical  definition,  could 
he  here  applied  in  a  technical  sense.  Branch 
shoot,  twig,  spur  and  fruit-spur  all  would  have 
adenmte  meaning  which  could  easily  be  learned 
,^*v,We  u?T  t0  the  "  bourse,"  or  enlarged 
reason,   it  ,s   difficult  to  suggest  a  translation. 


The  use  of  the  word  "  purse,"  as  in  Warder's 
translation  of  Du  Breuil's  Book  on  Pruning,  is 
not  felicitous.  I  venture  the  suggestion  of  the 
word  "support,"  seeing  that  this  function  was 
the  reason  for  its  peculiar  structure.  I  must 
here  parenthetically  disagree  from  Dr.  Durham 
in  his  statement  that  this  is  peculiar  to  the 
Pear,  and  several  samples  I  have  sent  him, 
gathered  from  an  Apple,  will,  I  hope,  be  convinc- 
ing that  this  structure  is  common  in  the  Apple. 
But  when  all  is  said  upon  this  matter  there  will 
still  remain  the  need  of  some  authority  for  such 
terms,  so  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  official ; 
and  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  so  experienced 
in  the  art  of  foster-parentage,  should  publish  a 
small  work  upon  pruning  in  which  such  defini- 
tions could  be  laid  down,  and  thus  introduced 
they  would  doubtless  be  widely  accepted. 
Edward  A.   Bunyard. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

January  19. — Both  the  number  of  exhibits  and 
the  attendance  were  again  disappointingly  small 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last 
in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster.  Few 
novelties  were  forthcoming,  and  no  award  to  a 
new  variety  was  made  either  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee or  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  two  First-class 
Certificates  to  novelties,  and  one  Silver  Flora 
and  three  Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  collections. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  E.  A.  Bowks,  W.  J. 
Bean,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  E.  Pearson,  A.  Turner,  0. 
Dixon,  J.  D'ckson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Chas,  E. 
Shea,  J.  W.  Barr,  B.  Crisp,  W.  A.  Bilney,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  James  Hudson,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill, 
C.  Blick,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  T.  Steven- 
son, F.  W.  Harvey,  H.  J.  Jones,  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  Epiphytic  Ferns.  The  more 
notable  plants  were  Niphobolus  rupestris, 
Drymoglossum  carnosum,  D.  piloselloides,  Poly- 
podium  vaccinifolium,  Davallia  heterophylla, 
Drynaria  microptera,  Drymoglossum  spathula- 
tum  and  Asplenium  obtusalobum. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  150  varie- 
ties of  hardy  Polystichums  and  Scolopendriums, 
for  which   a  Silver  Flora   Medal   was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  ex- 
hibited Cyclamens,  Carnations  and  a  batch  of 
Acacia  platyptera.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
again  showed  bunches  of  zonal-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, interspersed  with  small  pot  plants  of 
Primula  malacoides. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  Car- 
nations,  Alpines  and    Pelargoniums. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
showed  fruiting  shoots  of  Solanum  ciliatum, 
arranged  in  baskets  and  vases  with  sprays  of 
Pittosporum  and  Smilax.  The  gipsy-red  fruits 
are  used  for  decorative  purposes 'in  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy,  from  whence  the  specimens 
exhibited  were  imported. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  Were  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora 
Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  ex- 
hibited Carnation  Pink  Sensation  and  Antir- 
rhinum  Nelrose. 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensington 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
decorative  indoor  flowering  plants,  including 
Begonias,  Spiraeas,  Cyclamens  and  Liliums. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed 
ornamental-leaved  and  berried  shrubs  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
garden,  displayed  bulbs  in  flower.  There  were 
bright  pans  of  Cyclamen  ibericum,  Narcissus 
cyclammeus,  N.  Bulbocodium  monophyllum, 
Snowdrops,   Hellebores  and   Crocuses 


Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Crisp,  Ltd., 
Wargrave,  exhibited  Alpines  and  dwarf  shrubs 
on  a  rockery. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware-,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
hardy  flowers,  including  splendid  pans  of 
Alpines,  for  which  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  blood-red  Dianthus  Atkinsonii 
was  in  bloom,  as  also  were  Veltheimia  viridifolia, 
Iris  stylosa  and  Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  ex- 
hibited a  rockery  with  Alpines  and  shrubs. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  displayed 
a  few  Alpines  on  a  rockery  formed  with  old  grey 
sandstone.  A  large  batch  of  Saxifraga  burseri- 
ana  and  Gentiana  acaulis  in  bloom  were  the 
principal  features. 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Box,  Haywards  Heath;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Kes- 
ton,  Kent  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  and  the 
Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton,  who  had  a  vase 
of  the  sweet-smelling  Petasites  fragrans. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secre- 
tary), Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  H. 
White,  T.  Armstrong,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  Dye 
S.  W.  Flory,  F.  Sander,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  J.  e' 
Skill,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Cobb,  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  and  W.  Bolton. 
AWABDS. 
First-class   Certificate. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  albens  [B.-O.  Digby- 
ano-Mossiae  Queen  Alexandra  x  O.  Trianae 
alba)  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Bracken- 
hurst,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A 
perfect  flower  of  large  size  and  a  model  in  shape, 
white  with  a  slight  lilac  tint  on  the  reverse  of 
the  sepals,  and  a  pale  yellow  disc.  The  broad 
petals  and  well-rounded  front  to  the  lip  are 
wavy  at  the  edge. 

Dendrobium  Triumph  (Dalhousieanum  X 
thrysiflorum)  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
A  beautiful  and  interesting  hybrid,  with  a. 
raceme  of  five  large,  white  flowers,  the  labellnm 
having  in  the  centre  a  band  of  reddish-purpie 
colour  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other 
and  not  in  isolated  blotches  as  in  D.  Dal- 
housieanum, to  which  species  this  new  hybrid 
closely  approaches.  But  evidence  of  the  other 
parent  may  be  found  in  the  flowers,  in  the  ten- 
dency to  thicken  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  in  the  thicker  and  more 
sparsely  distributed  foliage. 

GENERAL     EXHIBITS. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  showed  his  fine 
form  of  Odontioda  Latona  (see  fig.  15)  (Oda. 
Bradshawiae  X  Odm.  crispo-Harryanvm),  which 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  on  December  3, 
1912.  The  ground  colour  is  white  heavily 
blotched  with  claret-red,  the  margin  tinted  with 
rose  colour.  Odontonia  Lairesseae,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  hybrids  of  remarkably  sturdy  growth 
were  also  showily 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  Blen- 
heim Palace  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  sent  Cypripe- 
dium  Euphemia  (Euryades  x  Earl  of  Tanker- 
ville),  a  bold  flower  nearest  to  C.  Euryades; 
and  C.  Iona  (bellatulum    X   Fairriennum). 

Sir   M.    E.    M.    Buller,    Broomhill,    Spratton 
Northants      {gr.      Mr.      Kench),     sent     Sophro- 
Cattleya      Wellesleyae,      Broomhill     variety       a 
moely    shaped  red    flower    with    a    slight    roso 
shade. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Engle- 
field  Green  (gr  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  sent  Cattleya 
Inanae  Dorothy,  a  very  large  flower  of  per- 
fect shape,  the  petals  being  almost  as  broad 
as  long  Sepals  and  petals  lilac-pink,  the  front 
ot  the  lip  ruby-purple,  disc  orange. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Modal  for  m 
extensive  group  in  which  the  main  feature  was  a 
fine  lot  of  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba,  some 
ot  the  plants  being  the  same  as  were  shown 
at  tno  last  meeting,  and  well  indicating  the  last- 
ing quality  of  the  flowers.  Among  new  hvbrids 
were  Odontioda  Verdnm  (Odm.  harvengtense  X 
U  Noezlianal,  with  well-formed  red  flowers  on 
yellow  ground:  Cyprijiedium  Pyrrha  (Ohamber- 
laimarmm  x  Druryi),  with  roee-spotted  lip  and 
CTeemsh  dorsal  sepal,  with  blaokiah  band  and 
b.    Monte    (nitens    X    Fairrieanum). 
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Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbndge, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
croup  in  which  Cymbidium  Schlegelii,  C. 
Gottianum    and    C.  Alexanderi    were    effective. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.  staged  an  effec- 
tive group,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded.  The  best  plants  were  Cattleya 
Percivaliana  grandiflora,  large  and  of  rich 
colour,  and  Odontoglossum  Artemis,  a  handsome 
flower,  profusely  spotted  with  deep  rose,  but  of 
which'no  recoTd  of  parentage  was  given. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  excel- 
lent group,  among  the  most  noteworthy  plants 
being  Lycaste  macrophylla  leucoptera,  a  very 
pretty  and  distinct  form ;  Cypripedium  Ypres,  a 
bold  flower  of  good  substance,  and  various  other 
good  Cypripediums ;  the  handsome  white  Coelo- 
gyne  Moorei  and  the  profuse-flowering  C.  lenti- 
ginosa. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co.,  Orchid 
Dene,  Twyford,  showed  a  very  fine  form  of 
Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba,  with  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  rose-coloured  lip  veined  with 
yellow.  Also  the  singular  little  Odontoglossum 
Fletcherianum  nigrescens  (cirrhosum  X  Ed- 
wardii).  with  nearly  black  flowers  with  whitish 
disc  and  column. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed 
Cymbidium  Floryi  (grandiflorum  X  eburneo- 
Lowianum),  with  the  ornamental  growth  of  C. 
grandiflorum  (Hookerianum)  and  the  emerald- 
green  tinted  fleshy  sepals  to  the  flowers  as  in 
that  species.  The"  petals  are  white  tinged  with 
green,  and  the  labellum  white  with  light-red 
spotting  inside  the  margin. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  Geo.  Woodward,  Jessie  Wil- 
lard,  Edwin  Beckett,  Ed.  A.  Bunyard,  H.  J. 
Wright,  A.  Bullock,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques, 
G.  Wythes,  Owen  Thomas,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch, 
W.  Poupart,  J.  Davis  and  A.  R.   Allan. 

Several  collections  of  dessert  Apples  were 
staged  with  the  object  of  determining  which 
varieties,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  were 
he  best  late  keepers.  The  Committee's  report 
*as  not  made  public,  but  we  understand  that 
it  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  Council.  Few 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  received  the  highest  number  of   votes. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  showed  a 
collection  which  included  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Belle  de  Boskoop,  D'Arcy  Spice,  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee and  Blue  Pearmain. 

Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  showed  good  dishes  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Adams's 
Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Northern  Spy  and  Grange's  Pear- 
main. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhi- 
bited such  varieties  as  Fearn's  Pippin,  Brad- 
dick's  Nonpareil,  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Boston  Russett.  In  another  part  of  the 
hall  Messrs.  Cheal  showed  splendid  fruits  of 
Apples  Crawley  Beauty  and  Encore. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
staged  highly  coloured  fruits  of  New  Bess  Pool. 

W.  Astor,  Esq.,  Clivedon,  Taplow,  showed  a 
seedling  Tomato  raised  from  Hasting  x  Sun- 
rise. The  Committee  recommended  the  variety 
for  trial  at  Wisley. 

MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

.January  7. — Committee  present :  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  A.  J. 
Keeling,  D.  McLeod.  W.  J.  Morgan,  C.  Parker, 
W.  Shackleton,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  and  H. 
Arthur  (secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  staged  a  group  for  which  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  awarded.  The  exhibit  included 
Odontoglossums  in  variety,  Cypripedium  Lee- 
anum  Gratrixae,  C.  L.  Lavestonianum,  C.  Minos 

Youngii,  Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana,  L.-C.  Bletch- 
leyensis,  Cattleva  O'Brieniana  alba,  Masdevallia 
Schroderiana,  M.  tovarensis  and  Oncidium  vari- 

cosum  var.    "Buttercup." 

Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fletcher),   was   awarded   a   Silver  Medal   for  a 


group  in  which  Odontoglossum  Mrs.  Hattie 
Barreiss,  0.  Dora,  0.  Christopher  Geddies, 
Cypripedium  Queen  Alexandra,  C.  Rossettii,  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  Nelus  "  Marlfield "  var.  were 
noticed. 

Rev.  J.  Crombleholme,  Clayton-le-Moors  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Marshall),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  an  interesting  group  of  about  30 
Cypripedium  seedlings,  three  of  which  received 
Awards. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton),  staged  a  group  of  well-grown  Cypri- 
pediums, a  Silver  Medal  being  awarded. 

F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Great  Horton,  Brad- 
ford, was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Cypripediums. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  J.   Morgan),  staged  Seedling  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  and 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  Silver  Medals  for  groups ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Shackleton,  Bradford,  was  awarded  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

AWARDS. 
First- Class  Certificates. 

Cypripedium  Lady  Evelyn  James  (C.  Leeanuvi 
Lavertonianum  X  C.  aureuni  virginale).  Shown 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  James. 

C.  Lathamianum  var.  ''Cardinal  Mercier,"  a 
large  red  flower,  excelling  all  others  of  the  type. 


up  to  the  present  time.  A  discussion  followed 
in  which  Messrs.  R.  Cory,  J.  T.  West,  J.  B. 
Riding,   and  others  took  part. 


15. — odontioda  latona. 
(See  p.  47.) 

Raised  and  exhibited  by   the  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

C.  Hassallii  "  St.  Mary's "  var.,  and  C. 
Aetaeus  "  St.  Mary's  "  var.  Raised  and  ex- 
hibited by   the  Rev.  J.   Crombleholme. 

C.  x  Richmond  (parentage  unknown).  From 
the  Hon.  Robert  James. 

Odontioda     Rossendale     (Ceres      X      Charles- 
worthii)  and  Oncidium  varicosum  var.  "  Butter- 
cup."   Both  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Award  of  Appreciation. 

Calanthe  Jezebel  (atro  -  rubens  X  Wm. 
Murray).     From  the  Hon.  Robert  James. 


GLASGOW  FRUIT  TRADE  BENEVOLENT. 

January  11. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  President,  Mr.  John  H.  Thomson,  remarked 
upon  the  favourable  condition  of  the  society, 
which  now  numbers  194  members,  an  increase 
upon  former  years.  No  claims  had  been  made 
by  the  members,  but  a  substantial  sum  had  been 
subscribed  to  assist  others  belonging  to  the  trade. 
The  reports  of  the  clerk  and  the  treasurer  were 
considered  satisfactory.  A  sum  of  £1,220 
stands  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  and  this  in- 
cludes an  addition  of  about  £116  made  during 
the  year.  Mr.  John  H.  Thomson  was  re-elected 
President;  Mr.  J.  Gardiner,  Vice-President; 
Mr.  Jas.  Russell,  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Girvan,  collector  and  clerk. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT   AND 
PROVIDENT. 

January  11. — The  monthly    meeting  of    this 

society   was    held   at    the     Royal     Horticultural 

Society's    Hall,    Westminster,   on   Monday,   the 

11th   inst.,   Mr.   Arthur   Bedford   in  the   chair. 

Five  new  members  were  elected.      It  was 

announced    that    the    sick    pay    for     the 

month  on   the  ordinary  side  amounted  to 

£71    6s.    4d.,   and    on    the    State   section 

£57     12s.    10d.,    with     maternity     claims 

£4     10s.       The     quarterly     payments     to 

chronic      sick      members      amounted      to 

£19  8s. 


NATIONAL   DAHLIA 

January  13.—  A  Dahlia  conference  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
on  the  13th  inst.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand. 
The  President,  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  following  papers  were  read  :— 
"  The  Evolution  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,"  by  Mr. 
Jas  Stredwick.  and  "  The  Culture  of  the  Col- 
lerette  Dahlia,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West.  The  paper 
submitted  by  Mr.  Stredwick  was  of  a  descrip- 
tive character,  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the 
flower  from  the  advent  of  D.  Juarezii,  through 
the  older  types  of  Constance  and  following  the 
course  of  the  flower  through  its  varied  phases 


WINDSOR,    ETON    AND    DISTRICT 
ROSE. 

December  19. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  held  recently  at  Windsor 
the  Rev.  H.  "Tower  presided.  The  com- 
mittee's annual  report  stated  that  last 
year's  show  attracted  an  increased  num- 
ber of  exhibitors.  In  the  premier  class 
for  nurserymen,  in  which  King  George's 
Cup  was  offered,  there  were  eleven  en-  ■ 
tries  as  compared  with  eight  in  1913,  and 
altogether  forty-five  more  exhibits  were 
staged  than  in  the  previous  year,  being 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  Lady  Mary 
Arkwright  offered  to  replace  the  cup 
which  was  won  outright,  and  Mrs.  Bevil 
Fortescue  offered  another  cup  (making 
two  from  that  lady),  whilst  Mr.  A.  L.  1 
Cook  has  offered  a  cup  for  Sweet  Peas. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  a  total  income  of  £236 
10s.  Id.,  and  a  surplus,  after  meeting  all  ex- 
penses, of  £9  4s.  ;  the  assets  include  £100 
Leeds  Corporation  3  per  cent,  stock.  The  I 
officers  were  re-elected  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed. It  was  decided  to  hold  this  year's  I 
show  on  Saturday,   June  26. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  13. — The  annual  meeting  of  thel 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was! 
held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  D.  W.  Thom-1 
son  presiding.  The  report  of  the  committeej 
stated  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  de-l 
crease  in  membership  during  the  year  and  an! 
increase  in  the  funds  of  £14  lis.  9d. 

Regarding  the  proposed  transference    of    thai 
East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  to  DregJ 
horn,  Mr.  W.   H.  Massie,  the  representative  ofl 
the  society  on  the  College  board,  said  that  thel 
governors"had  that  day  decided  that  they  could 
not  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Agri-J 
culture   regarding   the   transference.     The   prinj 
cipal  argument  against  it  was  that,  it  would  take 
the  College  away  from  close  proximity   to    the 
University.     Nevertheless,  their  aim  was  not  tol 
produce   professors ;    it  was   to    give   instruction 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  most  praoa 
tical  way  possible.  I 

The    report   was   adopted.     The   meeting   dej 
cided  to  hold  both  a  spring  and  autumn  show  this 
year.     Lord    Elphinstone    was    re-elected    presi- 
dent and  Mr.  J.   W.  M'Hattie  vice-president.    1 
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GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Election  or  Pensioners. 
January  21. — The  results  of  the  election 
of  pensioners  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  are  obtainable  as  these 
pages  are  being  passed  for  press,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  publish  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  chairman  and  treasurer,  who 
has  presided  at  these  meetings  for  many  years 
past.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram.  iThe  chairman,  referring 
to  some  of  the  principal  items,  touched  on  the 
more  important  details  in  the  balance-sheet,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  charitable 
institutions  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
war. 

RESULT     OF     ELECTION. 

No.  of 

Age.  Votes. 

Crossman,   Walter      67  4,861 

Smith,    John        72  4,590 

Fornachon,   Emile      65  4,174 

Hussey,    James       67  3,960 

Witty,   John  H 64  3,896 

Ellis,    John    E 66  3,886 

Lockyer,    Mary       81  3,840 

Reed,    Frank        71  3,832 

FaiT,  William     69  3,659 

Stirling,   Mary   A 64  3,637 

Murray,    George     77  3,604 

Spivey,    Catherine     69  3,456 

Howard,    Anne       64  3,398 

Lee,    James       65  3,302 

Jolliffe,   John       73  3,290 

Following  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton  promised  a  donation  of  £20 
in  favour  of  James  Churchyard,  aged  63. 
Mr.  George  Monro  made  a  contribution  of 
£10  for  the  benefit  of  Jane  Langdon,  aged  75. 
Tlie  Chairman  announced  that  one  annuitant 
having  died  since  the  ballot  paper  was  printed, 
the  Committee  had  elected  Mary  Ann  Hop- 
good  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


MARKETS, 


LAW     NOTE. 


MARKET 


SMALL  LANDHOLDERS   AND 

GARDENING. 

An  important  point  regarding  the  liability  01 
a  small  landholder  who  has  converted  his  hold- 
ing into  a  market  garden  and  built  a  house, 
shop  and  glasshouses  on  the  land  has  been  de- 
cided in  Scotland  by  the  Court  of   Session. 

The  question  arose  through  the  assessor  having 
entered  in  the  valuation  roll  a  value  of  £15, 
representing  the  yearly  value  of  a  house,  shop, 
and  glasshouses  at  Patna,  Ayr.  The  valua- 
tion committee  of  the  County  of  Ayr  up- 
held the  _  assessor's  valuation,  holding  that 
the  premises  were  not  improvements  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  must  be  en- 
tered on  the  roll  separately.  An  appeal  was 
taken  by  the  small  landholder,  Stewart  Blane, 
Dawnieston  Cottage,  Patna,  with  the  result  that 
the  Court  of  Session  has  sustained  the  valuation, 
Lord  Johnston  stating  that  if  the  appellant  had 
confined  himself  to  agriculture,  his  house  would 
have  escaped  valuation.  His  lordship  said  that 
it  might  be  competent  for  him  under  his  lease 
and  the  Landholders  Act  to  utilise  his  land  for 
market  gardening,  but  it  was  not  in  his  opinion 
agriculture  in  the  sense  of  the  statute,  more 
particularly  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
tenant  of  a  market  garden  did  not  come  under 
the  category  of  a  landholder,  and  a  new  holder 
could  not  be  registered  in  respect  of  a  market 
garden. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  case  were  that  Mr 
Blane  occupies  a  small  holding  of  over  two  acres 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £5  Is.  6d.,  and  is  registered 
as  a  small  landholder.  He  has  erected  a  dwell- 
ing house  and  shop  on  the  holding  at  a  cost  of 
£206,  and  has  also  erected  three  glasshouses  for 
Tomato  culture,  part  of  the  land  "being  used  as 
■  a  market  garden. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  January  W. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  pnrticuhir  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sa-nples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
■  in  one  day.  -Eds. 


Cut  Flowers,  &c.: 
s.d. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums(Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches. . 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms 
Carnations,         per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extralarge 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Chrys  anthenium, 
specimen 
blooms,  white, 
per  doz. 

—  yellow  per  doz. 

—  white,  medium 
per  doz. 

—  Spray,  white, 
per  doz.  bun... 

Daffodils,      single, 

per  doz.  bun. 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  hox 

of    15    and    18 

blooms.. 
Hyacinths,  Ronnn, 

12's,    per    doz. 

bunches 
Lilac,    white,     per 

doz.  sprays 

—  mauve 
Liliumlongiflorum, 

per  d<»z.,    long 

—  —  short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  . . 

short    . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

— short    . . 

Lily-of  -the-Valley, 
per  dozeu 
bunches : 

—  extra  special .. 

—  special .. 

—  ordinary 


s.d. 


4  0- 

5  0- 
2  0 

2  0- 
18  0-2 
4  0 


2  0-  2  G 


12  0-15  0 
16-20 


2  0-30 


8  0-10  0 


3  0- 
2  0- 


2  0- 
10  0-1 


3  0- 


3  0-40 


6  0- 
3  0- 


4  0- 

5  0- 


4  0- 
4  6- 


3  0 

■  2  6 


2  0 
1  0- 


15  0- 

1'.'  0 
9  0. 


18  0 
14  0 

in  ii 


s.d.  s.d- 
Marguerites,      per 
doz.  bunches  . . 
Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium.. 

—  Odontoglossum 
ciispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double   scarlet  10  0-12  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     —    — 

Poinsettias,        per 

doz.  blooms    .. 
Roses :    per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetqs 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie 

—  Richmond      ..     7  0-90 

—  Sunburst        . .      —    — 

—  White  Crawford     —    — 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches..     8  0-10  0 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz.  '..     0  9    — 

—  short,  per  doz.    0  6-08 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches..  10  0-15  0 

—  pink  „     ..15  0-21  0 

—  scarlet      ,,     ..     9  0-12  0 

—  white         „      ..     9  0  12  0 

—  yellow       „      ..10  0-15  0 

—  double  orange, 

per  doz.  bun...  2L  0-24  0 

pink     ,,     ..21  0  24  0 

red       „     ..  24  0    — 

Violets,English,per 

doz.  bunches  . .     16-20 

—  Princess  of 
Wales,doz.bun.    3  6-40 

White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  ..     9  0-12  0 


French  Flowers. 


Anemones,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. ..  3  0-36 
Mimosa,  per  hunch  0  10-  1  0 
Narcissus,      Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...    16-20 

—  Soleil  d'Or      . .     2  6-30 


Ranunculus,  scarlet 

and  orange,  per 

bunch  .. 
Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches. . 
—  Parma,         per 

large  bunch  .. 


Anemone  de  Caen, 

per  doz.  bun  . . 

—  fulgens,        per 

doz.  bunches . . 

Daffodils,   per  doz. 
bunches 


Guernsey  and  Scllly  Flowers. 
s.d.  s.d. 


doz. 


FreeBia,    per 

bunches 
Narcissus,       Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bun 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 

doz.  bun. 


10-16 
16-20 
3  0-36 

s.d.  s.d. 

2  0-  3  0 

3  0-40 

4  0-50 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


6  0-  : 


2  0-40 


i.d.  s.d.  |  s. d.  s. d. 

Fern,   French,   per 

doz.  bunches..    0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun 10  012  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English. 

small-  leaved 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches. 
Pernettia,  well 

berried,       per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


Adia  ntum     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,   per    doz. 

bunches 
Agrostis         (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches 
Asparagus    plurao- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per  half-do?en    16-20 

—  medium,     doz. 
bun<-lu-8  ..  12  0.  IS  0 

-  Sprengeri  6  0-12  0 
Carnati  n    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  3  0-50 
Crot-oi  loliage, 

doz.  bunches  12  0-15  0 
Cycns    leaves,    jier 

rioz  2  0-90 

Daffodil       foliage, 

per  doz.  hun. . .  2  6  3  0 
Eula  ia     japoniea, 

per  bunch  10-16 

Remarks.— There  is  a  shortage   of  many  varieties  i.f 
cut    flowers,    but   the    supplies   of   Tulips   and    Daffodils 


0  0    — 


CO    - 
10-13 


Pittosporum,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Ruscus,     per    doz. 

bunches 
Smila\,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails 


,  n- 


6  0-90 


10-13 


are  increasing,  and  prices  for  these  flowers  are  de- 
creasing. The  Tulips  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
there  are  fine  samples  of  the  double  variety  Couronne 
de  Murillo.  Among  the  single  varieties  are  La  Reine, 
Yellow  Prince,  Rosine  Salvator,  Prince  of  Austria  and 
Thomas  Moore.  Lilium  Harrisii  is  scarce,  and  on  one 
day  prices  for  this  flower  rose  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s. 
Lily-of-the-Valley  also  was  verv  scarce  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  and  realised  higher  prices  than  during 
Christmas  week.  Carnations  are  rather  poor  in 
quality,  and  the  season  for  Chrysanthemums  is  nearly 
over.  The  only  variety  of  Roses  now  in  demand  is 
Richmond,  of  which  there  are  fine  blooms.  Only  small 
consignments  of  flowers  are  arriving  from  Guernsey 
and  Scilly  ;  white  Freesia  is  offered  in  good  condition. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d 


Apples— 

—  English,    cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . .     5  0 

—  Nova      Scotia, 
per  brl.  ..  14  0 

—  United  States, 
per  barrel      . .  16  0 

—  Ca  lifornian, 
per  box  ..     6  6 

—  Oregon,  per  box    6  6 
Apricots(Cape),  per 

box 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    .. 

—  Red,  per  ton  ..  „. 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £12 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..  0  5-  0  5| 
Cranberries.per  case  5  0-10  6 
Grapes  :  Black  Ali- 
cante, per  lb...     16-26 

—  Almeria,      per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 16  0-21  0 

—  Erjglish,     Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    16-26 


s.d. 

6  0 

24  0 

45  0 

■  8  0 
10  0 


5  0-70 

7  0  — 

8  0  — 

9  0  — 
10  0  — 
10  0-12  0 
£20     - 


Grapes:  Continued  — 
—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria      ..    6  0 
Canon  Hall,  per 


lb. 


3  0- 
18  0 
2  0 


Lychees,  perdz.  lbs. 
Mandarins,  per  case 
Nectarines,     Cape, 

per  box 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 
bag 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt.  44  0- 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag       ..         ..   14  0- 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

—  California 
seedless 

Peaches,  Cape,  per 

box 
Pears,      American 

per  barrel 

—  Californian 
per  case  . .  14  0- 

Plums,    Cape,    per 

box       ..         ..     6  0 


8  0. 

58  0' 


16  0- 

36  0 
8  0- 

15  0- 

5  0 
IS  0' 


6  0 

13  0 

12  0 

64  0 
56  0 

21  0 

22  0 

■72  0 
32  0 

17  0 
8  0 

22  0 

18  0 

S  0 


Remarks.— There  are  moderate  supplies  of  the  follow- 
ing English  Apples  :— Bismarck,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington),  Bramley's  Seedling  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert.  There  are  large  shipments  of  Apples  from 
abroad  awaiting  delivery,  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
labour  at  the  docks.  The  following  Pears  are  avail- 
able :—  Keiffers,  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis  and  Easter 
Beurre.  Pineapples  have  been  less  plentiful  this  week. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  Grapes  from  Belgium,  the 
home  supplies,  which  are  limited,  have  increased  m 
value.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Nectarines  are 
arriving  from  Cape  Colony.  The  supplies  of  Canary 
Tomatos  are  limited,  and  Cucumbers  have  not  been  sa 
plentiful  during  the  past  week.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Gar- 
den,  January  SO. 


Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asparagus, English, 

per  bundle 
—  Paris       Green, 

per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

ID 

Beetroot,      per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  $  bus. 
Cabbages,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers,  per  doz. 
Eschallots,    per    £ 

sieve     .. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,      per     doz. 

bunches 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 


B.d. 

s.d. 

5  0- 

6  0 

3  0- 

3  6 

2  6- 

3  6 

3  0- 

3  6 

1  3- 
6  C- 

2  6- 

1  6 

s  o 

3  0 

16-26 

26-S6 
10  0-18  0 

0  3- 
6  0- 

0  4 
9  0 

2  6- 
0  2- 

3  0 
0  3 

4  6- 

5  0 

2  0- 

6  0 

s.d. 

1  6- 


1  i 


0  10- 
0  10- 


0  Lfl 

8  0' 
4  0 
2  0- 


Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 
Lettuce,     Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 
Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 

Onions,  per  cwt.   .. 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Peas,  per  lb. 

Potatos,   new,  per 
lb 

Rhuharb,        York- 
shire, per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  tally  . . 

Seakale,    per    doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,  per  bus. .. 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz.  lbs.   . .     — 

—  Teneriffe,    per 
bundle..         ..  IS  0- 

Turnip,  per  cwt.  ..  2.  6- 
Turnip  tops,  p.  bag  1  6 
Watercress,  p.  doz.     0  6' 


10  0 
4  6 

2  6 


10  0-1 
4  0 


1  2 
7  0 


21  0 
3  0 
2  0 
0  8 

Remarks.— Large  consignments  of  Belgian  Chicory 
have  reached  the  market  this  week.  The  supplies  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  Asparagus  are  small,  and  Peas  and 
Beans  are  very  scarce.  Potatos  are  beginning  to  arrive 
from  Teneriffe,  Fair  quantities  of  Mushrooms  and  Sea- 
kale  are  arriving  daily.  Trade  is  moderately  good. 
E.  II.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  January  SO. 


Potatos. 


Dunbara  -■  Up-to* 

Langworthy 
Kent 

Lincolns— 
t'p-to-date 


a.  d.  s.d. 

6  3-56 
5  3-56 
4  6-49 

4  3-49 


Lincolns 

King  Edward     . . 
British  Queen    .. 
Evergood . . 
Blackland 
Scotch,  Up-to-date 
King     Edward 


t.d.  8V. 

i  ;t-  ;.  u 

i  :i-  4  i; 

:.i  ;>-  4  :: 

3  ti-  4  II 

4  0-   i  ;t 
4  0-46 


Ki:m\uks  Trade  is  still  firm.  Arrivals  aro  good  and 
^!"rks  in  London  are  still  large.  Edward  J.  Newborn* 
Covent  Garden  and  St.   Pancraf,  January  SO. 
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James  Baillie.— Mr.  James  Baillie,  traveller 
to  Messrs.  Drummond  Brothers.  Leith,  was 
killed  recently  by  a  motor  accident  on  the 
Edinburgh    and    Glasgow    road    near    Broxburn. 

Henry  Hutchings.—  The  funeral  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Hillingdon 
Cemetery,  near  Uxbridge,  of  Mr.  Henry  Huich- 
ings,  a  retired  nurseryman,  of  Uxbridge.  Mr. 
Hutchings,  who  was  77  years  of  age.  was 
a  native  of  Rickmansworth,  but  had  lived  in 
Uxbridge  for  more  than  50  years.  In  his  early- 
days  he  was  employed  by  "Mr.  Joseph  Lowe, 
and  afterwards  was  foreman  at  Messrs.  Turner 
and  Sons'  nurseries  at  St.  Andrews.  Later  he 
established  a  nursery  at  Uxbridge.  from  which 
he  retired  about  five  years  ago,  after  being  in 
business  for  thirty  years. 

Dr.  John  Nisbet.  -The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Forestry  announces  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Nisbet,  who,  in  various  ways,  did  much  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  forestry.  Most  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  Forest  Service  of 
Burmah,  but  in  periods  of  furlough  he  made 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
forestry.  He  brought  out  a  new  and  much  en- 
larged edition  of  Broion's  Forester,  and  pro- 
duced volumes  on  Trees  in  their  Silviculture! 
Aspects,  Studies  in  Forestry,  Our  Forests  and 
Woodlands,  and  a  new  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  forestry  educa- 
tion and  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Oxford  in  the  early  nineties.  On  his  retirement 
from  service  in  the  East  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  forestry  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
College  of  Agriculture,  Glasgow.  More  recently 
he  acted  as  forestry  expert  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  Scotland  and  to  the  Scotch  Ad- 
visory Forestry  Committee. 


ENQUIRY. 

Dynamite  Wokk. — Will  some  reader  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  a  firm  which  has  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  dynamite  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses? The  work  -which  I  contemplate  is  the 
breaking-up  of  a  hard  pan  in  the  subsoil  of  a 
piece  of  land  now  under  grass.  I  wish  to  discover 
(1)  whether  the  use  of  dynamite  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  and  (2)  how  the  cost  of  dynamiting 
— and  of  the  preliminary  ploughing  up  of  the 
grass  land — compares  with  that  of  trenching. 
F .  K. 


LorrcjpordtnUM. 


Black  Hamburgh  Vines  :  F.  G.  B.  The  soft- 
ness of  the  wood  is  probably  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots.  Over- 
haul the  border  to  ascertain  if  the  drainage 
is  perfect. 

Book  on  Orchids  :  M.  R.  Orchids  and  Their 
Cultivation,  by  James  O'Brien,  Present-day 
Gardening  Series,  price  Is.  9d.,  post  free; 
Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management,  by 
W.  Watson  and  H.  J.  Chapman,  price  25s.  6d."; 
obtainable  from  our  publishing  department. 

Bouvardia  Diseased  :  W.  T.  The  plant  is  suf- 
fering from  chlorosis,  or  loss  of  green  colour, 
due  to  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  Spray  the  plants  once  a  week  with  1 
ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  IS 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
sprinkle  crystals  of  the  same  substance  on  the 
soil  of  the  pots. 

Chrysalis  in  Decayed  Wood  :  L.   C,    Hants. 

Nests  of  the  leaf-cutter  bee,  which  was  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  issue  for  August 
15,  1914,  pp.  136,  137. 

•  Cineraria  Leaves  Curling  :  R.  P.  The  trouble 
may  be  due  to  aphides.  If  you  suspect 
disease  send  a  specimen  for  investigation. 


Cyaniding  Dormant  Peach  Trees  :  M.  E.  S. 
It  is  safe  to  cyanide  Peach  trees  when  dor- 
mant, but  you  should  use  phosphoric,  instead 
of  sulphuric,  acid.  (See  Card.  Chron., 
July  25,  1914,  p.  66.) 

Genera  of  Coniferae  :  Puzzled.  According  to 
Masters  in  Genera  of  Toxaceae  and  Coniferae 
the  genus  Thuya  comprises  the  sections 
Euthuya,  Maerothuya  and  Biota  of  Bentham 
and  Hooker.  It  is  characterised  by  its  flat- 
tened branchlets  usually  in  one  horizontal 
plane,  the  presence  of  dimorphic  foliage, 
monoecious  flowers,  decussate  stamens,  3-4 
anther-cells,  simple  pollen ;  female  cones  soli- 
tary at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ultimately 
pendulous  (except  in  Biota),  oblong  or  ovoid, 
rarely  globose,  ripening  in  the  first  year ;  the 
4-6  scales  decussate,  slightly  imbricate,  oblong, 
acute,  not  peltately  expanded  as  in  Cupressus, 
the  central  ones  fertile,  or  (in  Biota)  the  lower 
ones.  Thuiopsis  dolabrata  .of  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini  and  T.  borealis  of  Carriere  belong 
more  properly  to  Cupressus ;  whilst  Thuiopsis 
Standishii  is  a  true  Thuya  and  the  Japanese 
representative  of  the  North-west  American  T. 
gigantea.  Libocedrus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Thuya,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  being 
found  in  the  four-sided  male  flowers,  in  the 
erect  cones,  the  smaller  number  of  scales,  oi 
which  the  central  pair  are  fertile,  and  in  the 
frequent  coalescence  of  the  two  uppermost 
scales  into  a  vertical  septum.  The  seeds,  more- 
over, are  solitary  and  winged  obliquely.  The 
cotyledons  are  two.  Cupressus  comprises  trees 
witli  polymorphic  foliage  and  monoecious 
flowers.  The  male  flowers  are  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  the  anther-scales  pointed,  pollen 
simple.  The  female  flowers  are  solitary  at 
the  ends  of  short  branches,  rarely  in  groups, 
and  ripening  in  the  second  year  of  their 
formation.  The  cones  require  two  years  to 
ripen:  they  are  globular  or  oblong,  the  central 
scales  alone  fertile  and  bearing  two  or  many 
seeds.  The  seeds  are  winged  on  both  sides. 
Thuia,  Thuiopsis,  Thuja  and  Thyjopsis  are 
synonyms  of  Thuya. 

Hamamelis  mollis.— R.  This  Chinese  Witch 
Hazel  can  be  seen  to  perfection  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Buxus  collection  near  the  Tem- 
perate House  at  Kew.  The  plants  are  dotted 
about  amongst  the  specimens  of  Box,  and  the 
dark-green  foliage  of  the  latter  forms  a  good 
background  to  the  bright  yellow  flowers  of 
the  Hamamelis.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in 
small,  sessile  clusters  on  the  bare  branches, 
and  consist  individually  of  four  narrow, 
strap-shaped  petals,  curving  at  the  tips,  and 
enclosed  in  a  small,  ruby-coloured  calyx.  They 
have  a  sweet  scent,  reminiscent  of  Daphne  or 
Honeysuckle,  which  is  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced after  the  flowers  are  cut.  The  dark- 
green  leaves  are  ovate  in  shape,  with  prominent 
veins,  and  covered  with  tiny  hairs  on  both 
surfaces.  The  plants  in  question  were  in  flower 
in  December,  and  will  continue  in  bloom  for 
some  weeksi  yet,  unless  severe  weather  is  experi- 
enced. This  Hamamelis  is  a  welcome  winter 
plant  for  a  sheltered  position  with  a  dark 
background,  as  also  is  H.  arborea,  which 
blooms  in  February  or  March,  and  bears 
deeper-coloured  flowers,  with  twisted  petals, 
and  a  more  prominent  calyx.  H.  mollis  forms 
a  compact  bush,  some  6  feet  or  so  in  height, 
tvhile  H.  arborea  is  a  faster  grower,  reaching 
a  height  of  upwards  of  12  feet. 

Impatiens  Holstii  :  T.  C.  Impatiens  Holstii 
may  be  used  for  summer  bedding  in  gardens  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  the  plants  will 
flower  freely  all  the  season  until  destroyed  by 
frost.  Seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  March 
will  furnish  good  plants  for  planting;  out  at 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  plant  branches 
freely  and  grows  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height.  The  flowers  of  the  species  are  a  glow- 
ing vermilion  colour,  but  there  are  varieties 
ranging  from  white  with  a  red  eye  to  rose, 
pink,  carmine,  scarlet,  and  violet.  German 
seed  houses  have,  in  the  past,  offered 
seed  of  all  these  colours  separately ;  now  a 
few  seed  establishments  in  this  country  offer 
seeds  of  I.  Holstii  and  a  rose  or  pink  variety. 
A  batch  of  seedlings  usually  shows  variation 


in  colour,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  have  a  bed! 
or  beds  of  one  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
pagate the  stock  from  cuttings. 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees  :  H.  N.  A  standard 
mixture  of  artificial  manures,  which  in  many 
cases  has  given  good  results,  consists  of  four 
parts  of  superphosphate,  two  parts  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  two  parts  of  muriate  of 
potash,  applied  at  the  rate  of  8cwt.  per  acre 
early  in  May.  About  31b.  per  cordon  would 
be  suitable.  In  some  cases,  where  organic 
manure  is  required,  trees  do  not  readily  re- 
spond to  inorganic  manure,  and  in  that  case  » 
good  form  of  Peruvian  guano  might  do  more 
good,  though  this  material  is  not  equal  to- 
farmyard  manure. 

Moss  on  Lawns  :  H.  N.  Try  the  effect  of  a 
dressing  of  superphosphate  as  recommended  on 
p.  31. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Rowland  Robbins.  Pear 
Josephine  de  Malines. — Gardener,  Herts. 
Court  of  Wick—  F.  Smith.  Orange  Goff. 
— R.  D.  Greenhorn.  1,  Newton  Wonder;  2, 
Warner's  King;  3.  Winter  Hawthornden;  4,. 
Kentish  Fillbasket ;  5,  Mere  de  Menage ;  6, 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum ;  7,  Mannington's 
Pearmain ;  8,  Pear  Beigamotte  Esperen. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F .  H.  Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 
William  Filkins. — /.  P.  Polygala  myrtifolia 
grandiflora. — T.  A.  H.  Dendrobium  speci- 
osum. — S.  0.  Wang  ford.  Acacia  podalyrii- 
folia,  an  Australian  species.  (See  Gard. 
Chron.,  January  4,  1908,  fig.  11.)— B.  Bur- 
roughs.    Ceanothus   thyrsiflorus. 

Seed  Pods  of  Rose  Plants  :  Rose  Seed. 
You  evidently  carried  out  the  work  of 
pollination  too  late,  for  even  on  plants  out- 
of-doors  the  pods  of  seed  were  ripe  before 
Christmas,  and  yet  you  state  that  on  your 
plants  they  have  not  yet  changed  colour.  We 
should  advise  you  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  tem- 
perate house  with  the  pods  upon  them,  and 
they  should  ripen  in  a  few  weeks  if  fertile. 
This  would  be  better  than  removing  the  green 
pods  now,  for  they  would  probably  rot  and 
the  seed  would  not  mature. 

Selections  of  Flowers  :  North  Devon.  In 
enumerating  a  list  of  varieties  of  flowers  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  their  kinds 
it  must  be  remembered  that  local  conditions 
have  a  great  influence  on  growth,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  annuals.  The  fol- 
lowing lists  should  suit  your  purpose  : — 1, 
Chrysanthemums  for  flowering  in  the  open 
ground  at  the  end  of  September  :  Almirante, 
Debutante,  Dorothy  Ashley,  Leslie,  Polly  and 
Betty  Spark.  As  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
two  first  named  are  yet  in  commerce  Goacher's 
Crimson  and  Countess  or  Roi  des  Blancs  are 
good  substitutes  and  similar  in  colour.  The 
same  varieties  would  do  well  in  pots,  but  the 
plants  require  a  liberal  treatment  as  the  blooms 
are  opening,  for  at  that  time  there  is  consider- 
able danger  of  the  soil  drying  quickly,  and 
drought  at  the  Toots  soon  causes  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  to  fade.  If  you  desire  varieties 
in  pots  for  disbudding  you  might  select 
Cranford  Pink,  Cranford  Yellow,  Dolores, 
La  Pactole,  Goacher's  Crimson  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Scott.  2,  Sweet  Peas  for  cutting  : 
E.  F.  Felton,  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  Elfrida  Pear- 
son, Thomas  Stevenson,  Princess  Mary  and 
Constance  Hinton;  if  you  desire  another  pink 
variety  we  would  suggest  Duplex.  3,  Six 
Roses  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  :  Madame 
Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond,  Lady  Hillingdon, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Hugh 
Dickson.  4.  Six  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions :  Enchantress,  Supreme,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward,  May  Day,  British  Triumph  and  White 
Wonder.  If  a  scarlet  variety  is  desired  choose 
Scarlet  Glow  and  of  the  salmon-pinks  select 
Ladv  Northcliffe. 


Communications  Received  —  A.  B.— H.  B.— F.  C. 
— E  B— T.  H.— S.  O.— G.  B.— A.  G.— E.  St.  H,— A 
Dorset  Gardener— W.  I.— L.  D.  K.— W.  R.— Dr. 
H.  E.  D.— M.  M— Dr.  W.  B.  H.— G.  J.  G.^J.  Y.— 
H.  1..—3.  W.— R.  G.— L.  J.  C— C.  K.— E.  B.— C.  F.  L.— 
H.  S— L.  P.— G.  S.— Dr.  A.  J.— M.  B.— B.— A.  J.— 
T.  E.  W.— J.  T— E.  H.— A.  S  — H.  N.  E.— A.  O.—J.  C. 
— R.    P.— R.  F. 
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COLOUR-GROUPING   FOR    SMALL 
GARDENS. 

AT  the  present  time,  when  we  are 
eagerly  looking  for  the  harbingers 
of  the  New  Year  in  our  more 
sheltered  flower-borders,  there  is  apt  to  be 
loss  of  effect  by  reason  of  the  scattered 
appearance  of  our  earliest  flowers. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  as 
suggestions  whereby  our  flower-pictures 
may  be  co-ordinated  ;  they  describe  simple 
groupings  of  two  or  three  species,  and  are 
specially  arranged  for  small  gardens 
where  ambitious  schemes  are  unattain- 
able. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  we  are  told 
to  grow  certain  plants  together,  and  are 
assured  of  delightful  results ;  but  when 
the  time  comes  we  find  with  disappoint- 
ment that  one  partner  in  the  display  has 
passed  its  best  before  the  other  is  ready 
to  contribute  its  share. 

The  companionships  to  be  described 
hereafter  have  all  passed  the  test  of  actual 
accomplishment,  in  the  average  climatic 
conditions  of  a  Midland  garden,  on  a 
light,  warm  soil. 

The  front  of  a  shrubbery  border  is  too 
often  neglected ;  in  spring,  when  facing 
south,  this  is  a  perfect  spot  for  the  earlier 
flowers,  though  the  latter  must  be  so 
chosen  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  their 
background. 

Some  of  these  flower-pictures,  in  suc- 
cession through  the  spring  months,  may  be 
arranged  in  the  smallest  garden,  and  in 
larger  ones  all  may  find  a  place. 

January. — (1)  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
(Winter  Jessamine)  when  trained  over  a 
support,  hangs  down  in  long  trails  of 
bright  yellow ;  underneath  is  a  carpet  of 
Eranthis  hyemalis  (Winter  Aconite)  ;    to- 


gether they  make  a  harmony  of  gold  and 
green  lasting  for  some  weeks. 

(2)  At  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery,  in  front 
of  the  taller  growths,  are  bushes  of  golden 
and  variegated  Privet ;  beneath  and  in 
front  of  them  the  ground  is  thickly 
sprinkled  with  the  Common  Snowdrop 
(Galanthus  nivalis)  ;  or  the  larger  species, 
Galanthus  Elwesii ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  bulbs  should  be  scattered  less  thickly, 
and  should  grow  out  of  a  carpet  of  the 
grey-leafed  Sedum  glaucum ;  the  little 
Stonecrop  just  matches  the  Snowdrop 
leaves  in  colour,  and  prevents  the  white 
blossoms  from  being  splashed  by  mud  dur- 
ing heavy  winter  rain. 

(3)  A  group  of  Helleborus  foetidus, 
which  grows  so  well  in  partial  shade,  with 
a  few  bushes  of  Daphne  Laureola  (Spurge 
Laurel).  The  Hellebore  is  a  handsome, 
bushy  plant,  18  inches  high,  with  dark- 
green  palmate  leaves  and  a  large  central 
spike  of  pale-green  flowers  edged  with 
chocolate  and  surrounded  by  light^green 
scale  leaves.  Scattered  among  the  Helle- 
bores are  numerous  double  white  Snow- 
drops (Galanthus  nivalis  fl.  pi.),  the  whole 
making  a  pleasing  combination  of  green 
tones  with  white  bells  between.  The 
Hellebore  lasts  in  flower  for  about  three 
months ;  the  Snowdrops  coming  in  the 
latter  part  of  its  display,  for  the  double 
Snowdrops  flower  late. 

February. — (1)  On  the  rock-garden  the 
most  charming  association  is  that  of  a 
carpet  of  Cyclamen  Coum,  with  both  crim- 
son and  white  flowers  coming  forth  from 
their  dark-green  rounded  leaves,  backed 
by  a  clump  of  Erica  carnea.  Between  the 
Heath  plants  appear  one  or  two  of  the 
shrubby  silvery-leafed  Acaena  splendens. 
This,  though  seldom  seen  in  cultivation, 
is  an  attractive  plant  at  all  seasons,  and 
grows  about  a  foot  high.  A  useful  hint 
about  the  Acaena  is  to  cut  off  the  long 
flower-spikes  when  young,  as  they  are  not 
ornamental,  and  the  ripe  fruits  covered 
with  recurved  bristles  form  one  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  burr  for  sticking  to 
clothing. 

(2)  A  clump  of  Erica  carnea  alba 
on  the  rockwork  is  set  off  by  a  mass  of 
blue  Anemone  Hepatica  in  front. 

(3)  In  a  similar  situation  the  glaucous- 
leafed  shrubby  Veronica  (V.  pinguifolia) 
forms  a  well-toned  backing  to  a  clump  of 
Iris  reticulata  planted  to  the  south  of  it. 
This  sweet-scented,  purple,  bulbous  Iris 
begins  flowering  in  February  and  con- 
tinues through  March,  and,  having  a  long 
flowering  season,  should  be  planted  in 
quantity. 

(4)  At  the  'edge  of  the  shrubbery  a 
large  bush  of  Choisya  ternata  gives  a  rich 
green  background  to  a  mixed  carpet  of 
Omphalodes  verna  and  Viola  sylvestris 
alba  spreading  away  to  the  south.  The 
soft  bright  blue  of  the  Venus's  Navelwort 
contrasts  well  with  the  mass  of  white 
scentless  Violets  produced  for  months 
together. 

(5)  A  sloping  bank  of  purple  and  pink 
Hellebores,  including  H.  colchicus  and  H. 
purpurascens,  is  planted  in  a  sufficiently 
open  formation  to  admit  of  the  ground 
being     "sown"     with     golden    Crocuses, 


which  light  up  and  enhance  the  colours  of 
the  Hellebores. 

(6)  Dwarf  bushes  of  variegated  Euony- 
mus  (E.  radicans  fol.  var.),  trailing  from 
a  shrubbery,  carpeted  with  Crocus  Bleu 
Celeste,  the  Crocus  spreading  in  front. 
Partial  shade  snits  this  lovely  combina- 
tion, as  the  delicate  mauve-blue  (not  sky 
blue  as  the  name  implies,  but  the  nearest 
shade  to  blue  as  yet  attained)  is  best  when 
seen  in  diffuse  light.  The  variety  Maxi- 
milian approaches  it  in  colour,  but  is 
inferior. 

March. — (1)  With  this  month  we  have 
a  greater  choice  of  flower  schemes,  es- 
pecially for  the  rock-garden,  which  during 
winter  depends  mostly  on  the  variety  of 
its  green  foliage.  The  earliest  Saxifrage 
(S.  apiculata)  displays  green  mats  topped 
with  closely-set  sprays  of  soft,  creamy- 
yellow  flowers.  The  rich  purple  Viola 
(V.  gracilis)  looks  particularly  well 
mingled  with  the  Saxifrage,  and  the  trio 
is  completed  by  plants  of  white  Hepatica 
scattered  between.  The  Viola  has  an  as- 
tonishingly long  season  of  flowering,  and 
enters  into  other  combinations  after  its 
early  companions  are  over. 

(2)  Another  rock-garden  scene  shows  us 
dwarf  bushes  of  the  pretty  Candytuft, 
Iberis  Little  Gem,  thickly  covered  with 
white  flowers ;  through  and  among  these 
the  blue  and  white  spikes  of  Chionodoxa 
Lucilia  appear  with  picturesque  effect. 

(3)  Another  combination  with  Chiono- 
doxas  is  that  of  C.  grandiflora,  the  paler 
blue  form,  with  the  tall  early  Snowflake, 
Leucoium  pulchellum. 

(4)  The  earliest  Daffodils  begin  to  play 
a  welcome  part  in  the  flower  garden.  A 
drift  of  the  golden  trumpet  Henry  Irving 
looks  well  if  in  front  there  is  grouped  a 
patch  of  the  lovely  Tulipa  Kaufmanniana, 
earliest  of  Tulips  and  one  of  the  loveliest., 
with  its  large  Water-Lily-like  flowers  of 
creamy-white  with  rosy  stripes  outside. 

(5)  In  the  wild  garden  the  Golden  Spur 
Narcissus  makes  a  pretty  picture  mingled 
with  the  soft  green  and  white  spikes  of 
Ornithogalum  nutans.  The  latter  plant 
becomes  a  nuisance  in  a  flower  border  from 
the  multitude  of  its  small  bulbs. 

(6)  The  Double  Golden  Campernelle 
Jonquil  is  another  early  species,  and  the 
early  pale-blue  Grape  Hyacinths  make  a, 
pretty  carpet  for  it. 

(7)  Flowering  shrubs  now  begin  to 
mingle  with  the  herbs,  and  some  pretty 
grouping  may  result.  Pink  bushes  of 
Daphne  Mezereon  are  set  off  by  a  carpet 
of  the  latest  white  Crocuses,  for  by  them- 
selves they  are  rather  dull  in  colouring, 
though  so  deliciously  sweet. 

(8)  In  the  shrubbery,  bushes  of  pale- 
pink  Kibes  sanguineum,  diffusing  their 
peculiar  odour  in  the  sun,  grow  high 
above  a  fronting  group  of  Holly-leafed 
Berberis  wi^h  yellow  flowers  (Mahonia. 
aquifoha). 

(9)  One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
early  spring-flowering  shrubs  is  Prunus 
Pissartii,  with  its  bronzy  foliage  and 
white,  pink-centred  flowers.  Beneath  it 
a  carpet  of  mixed  Primroses,  carry- 
ing out  and  blending  with  the  various 
shades   of  reds   and  pinks,   is   a  pleasing 
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accompaniment ;  the  Primroses  last  longer  in 
flower,  but  the  foliage  of  the  Plum  grows  into 
a  stronger  background  for  them. 

(10)  Another  way  of  treating  Prunus  Pissartii. 
especially  when  grown  in  tree  form,  is  to  provide 
it  with  a  carpet  of  the  early-flowering  variety  of 
the  scarlet  Anemone  fulgens.  The  glowing  mass 
of  colour  is  in  no  way  interfered  with  by  the  light 
canopy  of  red-brown  foliage  through  which  the 
"blue  sky  appears.     Eleanora  Armitage. 


THE     ROSARY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    JAMES    STREDWICK. 


Chrysanthemum  James  Stredwick,  illustrated 
in  fig.  16,  is  a  bright  TOsy-fawn  flower,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  old  variety  Lady  Hanham, 
which  it  also  resembles  in   form.     The  variety, 


PERNETIANA    ROSES. 

Whether  Mr.  Taylor  approves  of  the 
title  "  Pernetiana "  Roses  or  not,  the  name 
"  Pernetiana  "  has  come  to  stay.  I  may 
go  further  and  state  that,  whether  the 
National  Rose  Society  does  or  does  not  officially 
recognise  the  term,  it  mokes  no  difference,  he- 
cause  it  has  been  accepted  by  practically  all 
Continental  Ro6e  growers,  and  a  large  number 
of  British  growers  also. 

The  history  of  the  so-called  Austrian  Briars  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  Some  authorities,  notably 
Linnaeus,  mention  Germany  as  the  country  of 
origin  of  R.  lutea,  and  he  gives  the  date  1596. 
If  this  be  correct,  why  call  it  Austrian  Briar? 
Surely  "German"   Briar   would  be  right,  much 


JAPANESE    CHRYSANTHEMUM    JAMES    STEEDWICK  :   COLOUR  BRIGHT  ROSY-FAWN. 


which  belongs  to  the  Japanese  section,  received 
the  Award  of  Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  October  20,  1914,  and  the  First-class 
Certificate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  on  the  previous  day.  It  will  form  a  use- 
ful variety  for  exhibition  purposes,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, its  pleasing  shade  of  colour  will  be  appreci- 
ated by  florists  and  others  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  flower  will  commend  itself  to 
many  owing  to  its  freedom  from  coarseness,  the 
florets  being  more  smooth  than  in  some  varieties 
of  this  type. 


as  we  should  now  dislike  the  appellation.  Crepin 
gives  R.  lutea  (Miller)  as  being  introduced  in 
1768.  If  this  is  correct  Mr.  Pemberton  is  thirty 
years  too  late,  as  he  says  1798.  Crepin  gives 
Western  Asia  a6  its  home,  and  makes  R.  lutea 
synonymous  with  R.  Eglanteria  (Linn.),  1753. 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  who  was  a  great  authority  on 
these  old  Roses,  whilst  terming  them  Austrian 
Briars,  gives  Germany,  Italy  and  South,  of 
France  as  their  home,  and  says  nothing  about 
Austria.  He  gives  the  date  of  introduction 
1596.     He  also  states  that  he  had  been  informed 


that  Persian  Yellow  grew  wild  in  the  hedges 
of  Persia,  but  he  thought  his  informant  had  had 
his  eye  on  the  single  kind.  According  to  Mr. 
Paul,  Persian  Yellow  was  introduced  by  Sir  H. 
Willock  in  1837,  and  Mr.  Paul  does  not  say  that 
it  originated  from  R.  lutea,  so  that  I  do  not 
know  where  Mr.  Pemberton  obtains  his  authority 
for  this  assumption.  I  wonder  if  there  has  arisen 
confusion  regarding  a  single  form  of  R.  sul- 
phurea  which  Crepin  says  was  introduced  so  re- 
cently as  1859,  and  is  known  also  as  R.  Rapini  ? 
Of  course,  the  double  form  of  R.  sulphurea  is 
our  old  friend  Burghley  Yellow,  also  known  as 
R.  haemispherica. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  very  wide  of  the  subject 
of  "Pernetiana"  Roses;  but  may  I  say  that  I 
think,  in  common  justice  to  the  eminent  raiser  of 
Soleil  d'Or,  rosarians  should  willingly  adopt  the 
name  "  Pernetiana  "  and  give  it  to  the  varieties 
resulting  from  this  wonderful  hybrid.  If  there 
be  any  other  claimant,  as  Mr.  Taylor  asserts,  let 
him  make  his  claim.  It  is  strange  that  we  re- 
ceived no  varieties  with  the  remarkable  ' '  Per- 
netiana "  habit  until  after  the  introduction  of 
Soleil  d'Or,  and  I  cannot  believe  such  distinct 
hybrids  would  have  been  kept  in  the  background. 

The  facts  seem  to  me  to  be  that  immediately 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  "Lyons  Rose" 
hybridists  seized  upon  it  for  breeding,  with  the 
result  that  many  English  and  Irish  novelties  un- 
mistakably show  the  blood  of  the  group  in  their 
growth. 

I  should  like  to  ask  rosarians  whether  such 
Roses  as  Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Rayon  d'Or, 
Madame  Edouard  Herriot,  Cissie  Easlea,  Beaute 
de  Lyon,  Juliet,  Louise  C.  Breslau,  Willowmere 
and  Lyons  Ro6e  do  not  show  themselves  to  be 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  group.  To  call  them 
Hybrid  Teas  is  absurd,  and  Hybrid  Austrian 
Briars  equally  so. 

If  Lord  Penzance  could  create  a  distinct  race 
of  Sweet  Briars  which  axe  now  universally  known 
as  Penzance  Briars,  surely  M.  Pernet  Ducher  is 
entitled  to  claim  for  his  varieties  the  term  "  Per- 
netiana "  Roses.  If  we  must  call  them  all 
Hybrid  Austrian  Briars,  how  is  it  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Penzance  are  not  included,  seeing  they 
partly  originated  from  R.  lufcea  bicolor? 

Another  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Briars  are  summer- 
flowering  only.  By  adopting  the  term  "Per- 
netiana "we  are  at  least  assisting  the  novice  to 
choose  perpetual-flowering  Roses,  as  practically 
all  of  the  "  Pernetiana  "  group  have  this  excel- 
lent quality.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
this  group  will  in  a  few  years  become  as  im- 
portant in  gardens  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  judging 
from  the  thousands  of  seedlings  I  saw  when 
visiting  M.  Pernet  Ducher  in  1913.  His  Con- 
stance Ward,  and  some  others  which  he  will  dis- 
tribute shortly,  will  eclipse  all  that  this  raiser 
has  hitherto  given  us.  Waller  Easlea,  Eastwood, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND   GLEANINCS. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  LYDIA  (L.  COWANII 
X    C.  GASKELLIANA  ALBA). 

This  pretty  Cowslip-yellow  coloured  hybrid, 
raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  some 
years  ago,  is  a  good  example  of  a  free-growing 
plant  which,  while  never  aspiring  to  first-class 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  experts,  is  a  very  desir- 
able subject  for  decorative  purposes,  especially 
as  it  usually  flowers  in  winter.  A  fine  inflorescence 
with  a  terminal  head  of  nine  fragrant  yellow 
blooms,  each  nearly  4  inches  across,  and  having 
the  narrow,  elongated,  wavy  labellum  character- 
istic of  L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  flava  crosses,  is 
sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Neale,  Esq.,  Penarth. 

Laelia  Cowanii  is  one  of  the  best  parents  of 
the  section.  It  was  collected  in  the  province  of 
Espirito  Santo,  Brazil,  where  it  grows  with  L. 
flava  and  L.  cinnabarina,  between  which  it  is 
alleged  that  it  may  be  a  natural  hybrid. 
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NOTES    ON    CONIFERS. 

IV.— CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA.* 
The  remaining  Californian  species  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  Monterey  Cypress,  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  the  larger  fruited  species  in 
cultivation.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
Mediterranean  Cypress,  Cupressus  sempervirens, 
a  much  rarer  tree  in  gardens,  in  my  experience ; 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  two 
species  if  the  following  points  are  observed.  In 
C  macrocarpa  the  ultimate  branchlets  are  l-20th 
inch  in  diameter,  with  the  leaves  l-16th  inch  long, 
slightly  spreading,  and  swollen  at  the  tips. 

In  C.  sempervirens  the  ultimate  branchlets  are 
more  slender,  l-28th  inch  in  diameter,  the  leaves 
being  much  smaller,  l-25th  inch  long,  not  swollen 
at  the  tips,  and  closely  appressed  for  their  whole 
length. 

As  a  wild  tree  Cupressus  macrocarpa  is  ex- 
tremely restricted  in  its  range,  as  it  only  grows 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmel  Bay,  in  Mon- 
terey County,  California,  where  there  are  two 
groves,  and  on  the  island  of  Guadalupe.  At 
Monterey  the  main  grove  occupies  an  area  along 
the  sea-coast  about  2  miles  long  and  200  yards 
wide,  from  Cypress  Point  to  the  shores  of  Car- 
mel Bay.  The  smaller  grove  is  at  Point  Lobos, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay. 
The  appearance  of  the  older  trees,  with  their 
gnarled  stems  and  flattened  crowns,  is  remark- 
ably picturesque.  Owing  to  constant  exposure  to 
winds  from  the  sea,  branches  do  not  develop  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  trunk,  and  many  of 
the  stems  are  almost  prostrate.  On  the  sand 
dunes,  where  it  is  planted  with  Pinus  insignis, 
the  trees  are  often  bathed  in  the  salt  spray 
thrown  up  from  the  great  breakers  at  high  tide. 
Two  photographs  of  the  Monterey  Grove  are 
reproduced  in  Gard.  Citron.,  XXII.,  52,  figs.  17, 
18  (1897).  Hartweg,  the  German  collector, 
found  Cupressus  macrocarpa  at  Monterey  in 
1846,  but  eight  years  previous  to  this  it  was 
in  cultivation  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden  at  Chiswick,  plants  having  been  raised 
from  seeds  of  unknown  origin  presented  by 
Lambert.  A  plant  seen  two  or  three  years 
later  in  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  which  had 
been  received  from  Petrograd  as  a  new  species 
of  Cupressus  from  California,  turned  out  to 
be  the  same  thing.  It  has  since  become  general 
in  gardens,  and  though  frost  rarely  occurs 
at  its  Monterey  home,  it  will  stand  severe  cold 
at  many  places  in  England,  where  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties  it  has  attained  a  height 
of  over  80  feet  and  succeeds  well  as  a  coast  tree. 
In  other  places  it  has  been  often  killed  or  badly 
injured  by  frost,  and  statistics  from  Palmer's 
tables  quoted  in  Lawson's  Pinetum  Britannicum 
II.,  198  (1884)  show  that  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1860-61  Cupressus  macrocarpa  was 
killed  in  57  localities,  injured  in  24,  and  un- 
hurt in  27.  A  tree  planted  at  Gunnersbury 
Park  in  1854,  which  had  attained  61  feet  in 
height,  was  destroyed  by  the  severe  frost 
of  the  winter  1867-68.  t  According  to  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley^  all  the  specimens  in  the 
Thames  Valley  were  killed  by  the  memorable 
frost  of  1860.  One  of  the  best  specimens  I 
have  measured  is  on  Lord  Falmouth's  estate  at 
Lamorran,  Cornwall.  In  1909  I  made  this  to  be 
88  feet  high  by  13  feet  in  girth  at  5  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Seaborne 
measured  a  tree  at  Luscombe  Castle  and  found 
it  to  be  91  feet  high  by  14  feet  in  girth.  There 
are  several  other  trees  in  Cornwall  over  80  feet 
high,  one  which  existed  at  Penrose,    near   Hel- 

*  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  Hartweg  in  Journ.  Hurt.  Sac., 
II.,  1S7  (1*47) ;  Gordon  in  Journ.  Hart  Snc.,  IV.,  296  (1S49) ; 
Lawson,  Pinet.  Brit.,  II.,  195,  t.  32  (1884);  J.  D.  Hooker  in 
Gard.  Citron.,  XXIII.,  176,  fig.  34  (1835);  Sargent,  Silra 
-V.  Ann:.  X..  103,  t.  525  (1896);  Kent,  Vdtch't  Man.  Comf., 
215  (1900);  Elwes  and  Henry,  Trees  af  Great  Britain  ami 
Ireland,  \ '.,  11(1,,  (1910) ;  Clinton-Baker,  Must,  Cam'/.,  II.,  72. 
»K.  1  (1909). 

t  Gard.  Chron.,  1868,  p.  152. 

t  Gard.  Chron.,  1S70,  p.  249. 


ston,  in  1894  being  no  less  than  19  feet  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground. 

Elwes  and  Henry  in  Trees  of  Great.  Britain 
and  Ireland^  give  a  long  list  of  remarkable 
trees  of  this  species.  Of  the  flat-topped  form 
(var.  Lambertiana),  the  best  recorded  is  on  the 
lawn  at  Cuffnels,  near  Lyndhurst.  The  finest 
known  specimen  of  the  fastigiate  form  (var. 
fastigiata)  is  believed  to  be  a  tree  at  Osborne, 
planted  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  1846.1!  In  1865 
it  was  very  symmetrical  in  shape  and  40  feet 
high,  but  in  1910  measured  about  80  feet  with 
a    girth   of    over   16    feet   at   3    feet   from   the 


macrocarpa  seems  to  thrive  best  in  the  south- 
west. In  Ireland  there  are  also  some  fine 
specimens,  one  of  the  best  being  85  feet  in  height 
and  14  feet  3  inches  in  girth,  according  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  Forbes'  measurement  in  1908.  The 
specimen  represented  in  the  photograph  (fig.  17) 
is  from  a  tree  at  Rostrevor  House,  Co. 
Down,  kindly  sent  me  by  Sir  John  Ross-of- 
Bladensburg,  a  most  enthusiastic  collector  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  is  about  55  feet  high  and  14  feet 
5  inches  in  girth  about  2  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  belongs  to  the  var.  Lambertiana  and  was 
planted   about    1867.      I   recently  saw   two  well- 


FlG.     17. — CUPRESSUS    MACROCARPA      VAR.    LAMHKRTIAXA. 


base.  At  Brickendon  Grange,  Hertfordshire,  I 
have  seen  an  avenue  of  trees  averaging  about 
65  feet  high  and  5  feet  2  inches  in  girth. 
The  late  owner,  Mr.  Trotter,  used  the  timber 
of  this  species  for  rails  and  posts  in  a  fence, 
and  found  that  it  remained  perfectly  sound  for 
15  years.  He  also  found  it  suitable  for  making 
wheelbarrows,  carts,  rafters  and  beams  in  build- 
ings, so  that  the  tree  has  some  economic  value. 
In  Wales  it  is  reported  to  be  doing  well  all 
round     the    coast,   and    in     Scotland     Cupressus 

8  On.  tit.,  V.,  1169. 

Figured  in  Piiwtnm  Britannicum,  II.,  t.  S3 (1884),  and 
in  Elwes  and  Henry,  ")).  {it.,  t.  298. 


grown  specimens  of  the  beautiful  variety  lutes 
at  Messrs.  Waterer's  nursery  at  Bagshot.  The^e 
are  about  15  to  20  feet  high  and  most  ornamental. 
The  form  growing  on  Guadalupe  Island  (var. 
guadalupensk)  appears  to  differ  only  from 
the  type  by  its  glaucous  leaves  and  globose 
conos.     A.   Bruce  Jncl-xon. 


Cupressus  Macnabiana  at  Kew  (see 
Vol.  LV1.,  p.  411).— The  specimen  of  this  rare 
Cypress,  reported  to  be  20  feet  high,  at  Kew,  is, 
I  am  glad  to  find,  still  living,  but  it  has  been 
moved  from  its  original  position,  which  ac- 
counted   for  my  not   finding  it.      A.   />.   /. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By   W.    IIedley   WARREN,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-ClintoD 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Wall  Trees.— If  the  ground  has  been  pre- 
pared in  advance  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of 
wall  trees  may  be  undertaken  in  mild  weather. 
If  the  soil  is  strong  in  texture  and  rich  in  plant 
food  little  or  no  manure  is  needed ;  but  light 
soils  resting  on  porous  subsoils  need  enriching 
with  plenty  of  animal  manure.  In  heavy, 
strong  ground,  set  the  roots  in  a  slight  mound, 
so  that  they  are  a  little  higher  than  the  general 
surface  of  the  soil,  but  on  light  land  it  is  better 
to  plant  at  the  level  or  even  in  a  slight  depres- 
sion in  order  that  moisture  may  the  more  easily 
reach  the  roots.  Newly-planted  trees  should  be 
mulched  with  half-decayed  manure.  The  work 
of  pruning,  regulating  and  nailing  of  the  trees 
may  be  proceeded  with.  Finish  the  training  of 
Apricots  and  Peaches  first,  as  they  start  into 
growth  earliest.  The  spurs  on  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  should  be  well  thinned,  retaining 
all  buds  near  to  the  origin  of  the  spur.  Peach 
trees  require  great  care  and  attention  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy,  fruitful  condition.  Endeavour 
to  furnish  these  trees  with  well-ripened  wood, 
which  is  not  always  easy  to  do.  Trees  growing 
in  highly-enriched  borders  usually  make  gross 
shoots  that  rarely  mature  properly  in  ordinary 
seasons.  In  pruning  do  not  retain  too  many 
shoots,  and  always  prune  to  a  leaf-bud.  If  the 
trees  need  cleansing  dress  them  as  recommended 
in  the  calendar  of  January  2. 

Standard  and  Bush  Trees.— The  plant- 
ing of  standard  and  bush  trees  may  still  be  done, 
but  not  in  frosty  weather.  Newly  planted  trees 
should  be  tied  securely  to  stakes,  and  mulched 
with  partly-decayed  manure  or  litter  to  protect 
the  roots  later  from  drying  winds.  Hasten  the 
work  of  pruning  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees  in  favourable  weather,  thinning  the 
branches  where  they  are  in  the  least  crowded 
Dress  with  a  specific  all  trees  that  are  infested 
with  insect  pests,  and  watch  especially  for  the 
presence  of  American  blight  or  woolly  aphis,  as 
the  present  is  a  favourable  time  to  eradicate 
this  insect.  Cleanse  the  stems  and  main  branches 
of  standard  trees  from  lichen  growth  by  means 
of  a  suitable  winter  wash. 

Raspberries.— The  plants  will  not  require 
much  pruning  if  the  canes  were  well  thinned  last 
summer.  Raspberries  are  best  grown  in  rows 
about  4  feet  apart,  and  the  canes  trained  to 
wires  fastened  to  wooden  stakes  or  iron  stan- 
dards, the  latter  for  preference.  The  ground 
should  be  dug  very  lightly  and  enriched  with 
manure.  Fresh  plantations  may  be  made  now. 
Although  Raspberries  continue  to  crop  for  many 
years  it  is  advisable  to  plant  a  row  or  two  of 
young  plants  each  year  and  to  destroy  a  cor- 
responding number  of  old  ones. 

Bush  Fruits.— In  districts  free  from  bull- 
finches the  early  pruning  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  is  to  be  recommended.  In  low-lying 
or  damp  situations  the  bushes  may  need  spray- 
ing to  rid  the  stems  and  branches  of  lichen 
growth,  and  where  necessary  the  work  should 
be  done  now.  In  districts  where  seaweed  is1  ob- 
tainable it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  cover  the 
ground  between  the  bushes  with  a  thin  dressing 
of  this  material.  Seaweed  not  only  destroys  slugs 
and  other  insect  pests,  but  also  forms  a  splendid 
manure  if  applied  in  moderation,  and  is  especially 
beneficial  to  light  soils.  Wires  and  trellis  work 
used  for  training  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
may  need  repairing  or  extending,  and  this  work 
should  be  done  now.  Before  commencing  to 
prune  double  or  triple  cordons  give  the  branches 
a  sharp  shake,  as  this  will  cause  shoots  that  are 
diseased  at  the  base  to  break  off,  and  these  might 
not  be  otherwise  detected.  Black  Currants 
planted  against  north  walls  will  furnish  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  for  many  weeks  after  the  ordi- 
nary crop  is  over.  In  pruning  the  bushes  train 
in  as  much  voung  wood  as  possible  without 
causing  crowding. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to   W.    R.   Lysaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Cvpripedium.— Few  plants  equal  the  Cypri- 
pedium  in  producing  a  plentiful  display  of 
bloom  during  late  autumn  and  the  winter, 
especially  in  gardens  near  manufacturing  towns 
where  fogs  destroy  other  flowers  of  a  more  deli- 
cate texture.  The  varieties  of  C.  insigne  such 
as  Sanderae,  Harefield  Hall,  Chantinii,  Laura 
Kimball  and  Sanderianum  are  cultivated  exten- 
sively ;  also  hybrids,  including  Thalia,  Mrs.  F. 
Wellesley,  nitens,  and  Leeanum  vars.  Actaeus, 
Euryades,  Arthurianum  and  Hitchinsiae.  All 
the  flowers  of  Cypripediums  are  excellent  as  cut 
blooms  and  the  plants  may  be  utilised  for  house 
decoration,  the  spikes  remaining  beautiful  for 
several  weeks.  As  the  plants  pass  out  of  flower 
make  an  examination  to  see  if  fresh  rooting 
material  is  needed,  a  larger  receptacle  required, 
or  division  of  the  plant  desirable.  Small  plants 
should  be  potted  on,  but  large  specimens  need 
not  be  disturbed  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  they  are  more  floriferous  in  consequence. 
All  strong-growing  Cypripediums  should  be  re- 
potted in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  best  quality 
fibrous  loam — from  which  the  finer  particles  have 
been  removed  by  sifting,  and  one  part  peat  or 
Osmunda-fibre,  with  a  sprinkling  of  crushed 
crocks  to  ensure  a  free  passage  for  water.  For 
smaller  plants  and  less  vigorous  kinds  employ 
more  peat  or  fibre  and  less  loam,  while  a  small 
quantity  of  Sphagnum-moss  may  be  added  witn 
advantage.  The  pots  should  be  filled  about  one- 
third  of  their  depth  with  material  for  drainage, 
and  on  the  crocks  should  be  placed  a  thin  layer 
of  coarse  loam.  Each  plant,  and  especially 
those  pot-bound,  should  be  watered  thoroughly 
the  day  before  being  disturbed.  If  the  roots 
adhere  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  the  latter 
should  be  smashed  and  the  roots  detached  with- 
out injuring  them.  When  all  the  drainage  and 
decayed  compost  have  been  picked  from  among 
the  roots  the  plant  is  ready  for  potting.  Press 
the  soil  well  between  the  roots  and  make  it  mode- 
rately firm,  seeing  that  the  surface  is  not  higher 
than  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Plants  may  be  divided 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  stock,  or  large 
specimens  that  have  become  bare  in  the  centre 
may  be  made  up  afresh.  In  either  case  the  soil 
should  be  removed,  the  rhizome  severed  in 
various  places,  and  the  roots  unravelled.  If  the 
variety  is  a  choice  one  each  portion  should  be 
potted  separately,  but  with  ordinary  kinds 
several  growths  may  be  arranged  together  to 
make  a  compact  specimen,  taking  care  that  a  few 
of  the  growing  points  face  towards  the  middle. 
In  dividing  large  plants  cut  away  all  old  and 
useless  flowering  growths,  leaving  only  one  or 
two  behind  each  lead.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few  weeks  after 
re-potting,  but  when  the  roots  have  penetrated 
into  the  compost  a  liberal  amount  of  water 
should  be  afforded.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  es- 
sential, and  the  ventilators  should  be  opened 
occasionally,  but  the  grower  must  use  his  dis- 
cretion in  this  matter,  taking  the  position  and 
locality  of  the  houses  into  consideration.  Where 
a  special  house  is  devoted  to  Cypripediums  the 
temperature    should    fluctuate    between    55°    and 

60°,  but  with  sun-heat  it  may  rise  5°  or  10°  with- 
out causing  harm. 


moderate  temperature,  syringing  the  stems  from 
time  to  time  until  growth  commences.  Shake 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  repot  the  plants, 
using  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  de- 
cayed manure  and  coarse  sand.  Secure  the  lead- 
ing shoot  to  a  neat  stake  and  pinch  the  side 
shoots  with  the  object  of  making  the  specimens 
of  good  shape. 

Lilium. — The  earliest  batch  of  potted  Lilies 
requires  more  water,  and  occasional  applications 
of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial.  In- 
crease the  temperature  to  55°  if  blooms  are  re- 
quired for  Easter.  Later  batches  should  be 
grown  in  gentle  heat  and  they  require  no 
liquid  manure ;  when  the  roots  appear  top- 
dress  them  with  rich  loam,  to  which  a  little  bone- 
meal  has  been  added.  Pot  on  later  bulbs  in 
rich  loam  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  de- 
cayed manure  and  coarse  sand,  as  these  bulbs 
benefit  from  liberal  treatment. 

Mignonette.— Afford  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions  to  plants  of  Mignonette  which  have 
been  wintered  in  pits  or  frames.  Pinch  off  any 
weak  growths  and  be  sparing  with  the  water- 
can,  but  feed  the  roots  at  short  intervals  with 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water.  If  the  pots  are 
stood  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom,  let  the  temperature 
rise  to  55°. 

Gardenia.—  The  flower-buds  on  plants  in  pits 
are  swelling,  and  occasional  waterings  with  weak 
soot  water  will  be  beneficial.     If  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  they  may  be  syringed 
with  weak,  clear  soot  water  of  the  same  tempera-     I 
ture  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.     Keep  the 
plants  clean  and  maintain   a  night  temperature    I 
of  65°  to  70°,  with  a  fairly  humid  atmosphere. 
During  the  day  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to   rise   to  85°   or   90°.     Insert   strong,   healthy 
shoots  as  cuttings  in   open  soil  and  plunge  the     I 
pots  in  a  propagating  case  with  a  bottom  heat 
of  75°. 

Eucharis.— To  obtain  the  best  results  with 
Eucharis,  feed  the  roots  with  warm,  diluted 
liquid  manure  and  soot  water  during  the  flower- 
ing period.  When  the  plants  have  flowered,  with- 
hold water  from  the  roots,  but  syringe  the  foli- 
age until  flower-spikes  again  appear,  when  the 
roots  should  be  again  fed  with  liquid  manure.  , 
Unhealthy  bulbs  may  require  repotting;  it  will 
be  preferable  to  use  a  fairly  strong  compost 
liberallv  enriched  with  bone-meal  and  sand,  I 
rather  than  leaf-mould  or  decayed  manure. 

Effect  of  Fogs.  —  Much  damage  is  done  to  ! 
plants  under  glass  in  and  near  large  towns  by  j 
fogs.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  loss  of  I 
leaves  and  flowers,  but  as  soon  as  the  fogs  are  over  } 
wash  the  roof-glass  to  avert  further  damage  from 
the  exclusion  of  sunlight. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.    JORDAN,   Gardener  to   Lady   NunbtjrnholME, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Calceolaria.  —  Shift  plants  of  the  earliest 
batch  of  Calceolarias  into  7-inch  pots  before 
they  show  signs  of  flowering.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  with  a  little  dry  manure  added. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  light  house  near  to  the 
roof-glass,  and  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  Water 
the  roots  carefully  for  the  first  few  weeks,  and 
fumigate  the  house  occasionally  to  destroy  green 
fly.  Later  batches  of  plants  should  be  afforded 
larger  pots  before  the  roots  become  pot-bound. 

Fuchsia.  —  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  rooted 
in  August,  intended  for  flowering  early  in 
summer,  should  be  transferred  to  larger  pots  for 
a  few  weeks  before  placing  them  into  the 
largest-sized  pots  for  flowering.  Examine  the 
main   batch   of   plants    and    start    them    in    a 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Bv  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,   Esq., 
Duflryn,   South   Wales. 

Sub-tropical  Plants  from  Seed.— 
Seeds  of  the  following  plants  may  be  sown  now 
in  heat  to  furnish  specimens  for  sub-tropical 
bedding  or  association  with  others  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  They  all  require  to  be  treated 
as  half-hardy  annual's,  and  an  essential  point 
is  to  grow  them  without  a  check,  remembering 
that  luxurious  leafage  cannot  be  obtained  in 
starved  conditions.  A  rich,  well-prepared  soil 
will  be  necessary  to  attain  this  when  specimens 
are  planted  out.  Ricinus  communis  (Castor  Oil 
plant)  in  variety,  Wigandia  Vigieri,  Datura 
Wrightii,  Zea  variegata,  Melianthus  major, 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  N.  grandiflora  purpurea, 
and  Giant  Amaranthus  caudatus  are  a  selection. 
As  the  foliage  of  these  plants  is  liable  to  damage 
from  strong  winds,  plant  in  sheltered  positions 
whenever  possible. 

Rhododendron.— Where,  from  any  cause, 
it  was  not  possible  to  plant  Rhododendrons  or 
carry  out  any  necessary  alterations  to  estab- 
lished beds  early  last  autumn,  the  work  can  be 
done  now,  assuming  that  the  weather  is  favour- 
able and  the  soil  in  a  condition  for  working. 
Rhododendrons  grow  best  in  soil  of  a  peaty 
nature  and  free  from  lime,  and  the  soil  of  the 
garden  may  not  be  of  this  nature.  However, 
provided  the  staple  is  free,  or  almost  free,  from 
lime,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  giving 
Rhododendrons  a  fair  trial,  for  they  frequently 
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thrive  in  good  loam.  At  the  time  of  planting  in- 
corporate a  quantity  of  partially  decayed  leaves, 
rotted  manure,  and  burnt  ash  with  the  soil, 
working  these  materials  about  the  roots.  After 
the  plants  are  established  they  will  derive  much 
assistance  from  top-dressings  of  these  materials. 
This  dressing  will  not  only  furnish  the  surface 
fibrous  roots  with  material  as  food,  but  will  as- 
sist in  keeping  them  cool  in  summer  and  also 
help  to  retain  moisture  in  the  ground.  Although 
plenty  of  moisture  is  essential,  the  soil  should 
be  well  drained.  Where  beds  have  become  over- 
crowded the  plants  most  needing  room  should 
be  lifted  carefully  and  others  readjusted.  The 
advice  I  gave  in  a  previous  calendar  against 
allowing  roots  to  become  dry  during  transplant- 
ing forcibly  applies  to  Rhododendrons,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  subjects  with  fibrous  roots.  Speci- 
mens which  have  grown  thin  and  tall  may  be 
brought  to  a  dwarf,  shapely  condition  in  a  few 
years  by  pruning  the  shoots  severely  any  time 
during  February. 

Hamamelis.— The  claims  of  the  Hamamelis 
should  be  considered  when  planting  shrubs, 
for  they  furnish  pleasing  colour  in  the  garden 
during  January  and  February,  and  the  cut 
flowering  sprays  are  useful  for  house  deco- 
ration. Of  H."  japonica,  H.  arborea,  H.  Zuc- 
cariniana  and  H.  mollis  I  prefer  arborea.  H. 
mollis  is  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  by 
many  is  considered  the  best  of  all,  but  with  us 
it  does  not  grow  so  well  as  H.  arborea.  It  is, 
however,  the  finest  for  autumn  effects,  having 
larger  leaves  than   the  others. 

General  Remarks.  — Directly  the  soil  dries 
sufficiently  complete  the  work  of  planting  with 
all  speed,  as  the  sooner  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  Roses,  are  planted  the  better. 
In  view  of  gales,  see  that  plants  are  made  quite 
secure  to  their  stakes.  Roll  garden  paths  fre- 
quently. Remove  Plantains  and  other  large 
weeds  "from  lawns  previous  to  dressing  the  turf 
a  little  later  with  a  mixture  of  soil  and  decayed 
manure. 

FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Peach  Trees.— The  effects  of  mismanage- 
ment in  the  culture  of  these  trees  during  the 
previous  autumn  will  now  be  seen  by  the  trees 
casting  their  buds.  Many  things  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  trouble,  but  frequently  it  re- 
sults from  an  insufficient  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  during  the  growing  and  resting  periods. 
Another  cause  is  excessive  bud  formation,  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  larger-flowered  varieties. 
Where  trees  are  casting  their  buds,  cut  away  all 
weak  growths  and  give  special  attention  to  the 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  young 
growths  free  from  insect  pests. 

Strawberries.— Place  the  earliest  batch  of 
Strawberries,  which  are  coming  into  flower,  on  a 
shelf  near  the  roof-glass,  turning  the  pots  so 
that  the  flowers  are  exposed  to  the  south.  Admit 
air  on  fine  days  during  the  forenoon,  and  at  noon 
dust  the  ilowers  with  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
Early  forced  Strawberries  are  very  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  red  spider,  and,  when  the  flowers 
are  set  it  is  advisable  to  syringe  the  plants  at 
least  twice  daily.  W  here  liquid  farmyard 
manure  can  be  obtained,  it  will  benefit  the 
plants,  but,  failing  this,  artificial  manure  should 
be  applied.  Further  batches  should  be  intro- 
duced into  heat  to  afford  a  continuous  supply  of 
fruits. 

Tomatos.— Transplant  seedling  Tomatos  into 
6-inch  pots,  stake  them  at  once,  and  place  them 
where  they  will  obtain  plenty  of  light.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam  with 
leaf-mould  added.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  55°. 

Pineapples.— The  Pine  stove  should  be  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  plants  of  the  Queen 
variety  that  will  furnish  ripe  fruits  early  in 
June.  Provided  the  bed  for  plunging  the  pots 
was  made  some  time  ago  the  plants  may  be 
plunged  in  it  when  the  heat  has  declined  to  90°. 
In  making  a  selection  of  plants  for  early  fruiting 
choose  those  having  thick  stems  and  small 
leaves  in  the  centre.  As  the  plants  have  been 
partially    rested    since    November,    they    should 


receive  a  thorough  soaking  at  the  roots  with 
tepid  water  ;  afterwards  watering  should  be  done 
with  extra  eare  until  the  fruit  begins  to  appear. 
A  minimum  temperature  of  65°  should  be  main- 
tained, with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day  with 
sun  heat.  At  this  stage  it  will  not  be  wise  to 
syringe  the  plants  overhead,  but  damp  the 
paths  and  keep  the  evaporating  pans  filled  with 
water. 

Extending  Vine  Borders.— Through  stress 
of  work  or  other  causes  this  necessary  work  may 
have  been  delayed,  but  as  the  roots  of  the  earlier 
varieties  will  now  be  active,  it  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once.  The  additional  width  of 
the  border  must  be  determined  by  circum- 
stances, but  generally  an  addition  of  5  feet  will 
be-  ample  to  support  the  young  vines  for  at 
least  two  years.  Nourishment  for  the  roots  can 
always  be  supplemented  by  the  judicious  use  of 
a  suitable  top-dressing.  It  is  advantageous  to  use 
good  fibrous  loam  that  has  been  stacked  for  at 
least  six  months,  although  many  successful 
growers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  in  a  much 
fresher  state.  Add  to  the  turf  bone-meal,  lime 
rubble  and  wood  ash.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fill 
the  space  in  front  of  this  wall  of  turf  with  hot- 
bed material,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
heating  the  soil  and  thus  encouraging  the  roots 
to  grow  into  the  fresh  turf. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,   Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Chicory.— As  a  winter  salad  Chicory  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  very  easily  produced. 
The  roots  may  be  lifted  as  required  and  placed 
in  a  warm  chamber,  where  they  will  soon  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  blanched  leaves  suitable 
for  salad  or  for  cooking  as  a  vegetable.  If 
large  supplies  are  required  the  roots  may  be 
placed  in  underground  pits  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  advised  for  Seakale.  The 
crowns  of  Chicory  should  be  left  1  inch  above 
the  surface   of  the  soil  to  prevent  damping. 

Rhubarb.— Roots  of  Rhubarb  may  be  lifted. 
and  placed  in  the  forcing  pit  as  required.  Only 
a  little  heat  is  necessary  to  start  them  into 
growth,  but  they  will  benefit  by  exposure  to 
the  weather  for  a  few  days  before  being  placed 
in  heat.  The  roots  should  be  lightly  covered 
with  fine  soil,  which  should  be  kept  moist  by 
the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe. 

Lettuce.— A  sowing  of  Lettuce  seed  should 
be  made  in  boxes  and  the  seeds  germinated  in 
3  temperature  of  50°.  Cover  the  boxes  with 
sheets  of  glass,  as  a  protection  from  mice,  and, 
when  the  young  plants  are  well  through  the 
surface,  place  the  boxes  close  to  the  roof-glass 
and  freely  venti  late  the  frames  or  house,  so 
that  the  plants  may  grow  stocky.  "When  large 
enough  to  .handle,  the  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  into  a  pit  where  a  bed  has  been  made 
up  to  within  15  inches  of  the  glass.  If  large 
quantities  are  required,  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
broadcast  in  slightly  heated  pits  quite  close 
to  the  roof-glass,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  May  King, 
Golden  Ball  and  Pioneer  are  suitable  varieties 
for  present  sowing. 

Ground  Operations.  — The  heavy  rains  have 
delayed  ground  operations,  but  there  is  other 
work  that  can  be  done  in  wet  weather,  such  as 
the  preparing  of  Pea  sticks  and  examining 
Onions  and  Potatos.  When  the  weather  is  dry, 
let  the  full  staff  be  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  for  early  crops. 

The  Seed  Order. — The  list  of  seeds  for 
the  season's  sowing  should  be  considered  care- 
fully, and  when  prepared  despatched  to  the 
seedsman  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  waiting  for  the 
seeds  when  the  ground  is  ready  for  sowing. 

Winter  Spinach.— A  plentiful  supply  of 
this  vegetable  has  been  available  throughout  the 
winter,  but  the  rains  are  beginning  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  crop,  and  especially 
where  the  soil  is  heavy.  All  decaying  leaves 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  the  soil  stirred 
with  the  Dutch  hoe  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  working.  If  slugs  are  troublesome  dust 
the  soil  frequently  with  lime  or  soot  in  the  early 
mornings. 


THE    APIARY. 
By  Chloris. 

Honey  at  Flower  Shows.— As  horticul- 
tural societies  are,  or  will  soon  be,  engaged 
in  drawing  up  their  schedules  for  the  shows,  the 
following  suggestions  with  regard  to  classes  for 
honey  may  be  of  service.     Suggested  rules  : — 

(1)  All  honey  and  wax  to  be  produced  by  the 
exhibitor's  bees. 

(2)  Extracted  or  run  honey  must  be  exhibited 
in  plain  glass  bottles  (commonly  known  as  the 
pound  size),  and  to  facilitate  judging  they  should 
be  of  one  size  (5  to  6  inches  high)  and  shape 
throughout  the  show. 

(3)  Comb  honey  to  be  glazed  and  the  paper 
lace  must  leave  at  least  3^  by  3g  inches  of 
honey  uncovered.  The  glazing  to  be  capable  of 
easy  removal  by  the  judge. 

(4)  No  exhibitor  or  joint  owner  to  take  more 
than  one  prize  in  a  class,  nor  shall  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  make  a  separate  entry 
in  any  class. 

Other  rules  could  be  added,  but  the  adoption) 
of  those  enumerated  would  bring  to  an  end  much 
of  the  discontent  occasioned  by  there  being  no- 
conditions  in  the  schedule  for  the  guide  of 
exhibitors.  Rule  4  is  very  important,  for  it  may 
happen  that  an  apiarist  who  has  had  a  very 
successful  season  might  win  all  the  prizes  in- 
comb  and  extracted  honey  by  putting  in  ex- 
hibits in  the  names  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
which  is  unfair.  For  a  small  show  the  schedule 
might  include  classes  for  : — 

(1)  The  best  six  lib.  sections  of  honey 
gathered  in  1915. 

(2)  The  best  six  lib.  jars  of  extracted  honey 
gathered  in  1915. 

(3)  The  best  six  lib.  jars  of  granulated 
honey  gathered  in  1914. 

(4)  The  best  exhibit  of  wax  made  up  in- 
fancy moulds — total  weight  not  to  exceed  lib. 

(5)  The  best  collection  of  bee  produce — 
honey,  mead,  vinegar,  wax,  etc. 

Maximum  space,  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  fr 
inches. 

Feeding. —  It  is  not  uncommon  for  bees  to- 
desert  their  hives  during  a  warm  day  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  because  of  hunger;  sucxi 
swarms  are  known  as  "  hunger  swarms."  To- 
prevent  this  they  should  be  well  fed,  the  best  food 
being  a  frame  of  sealed  honey ;  but  where  this  is 
an  impossibility,  then  candy  must  be  given. 
Under  no  consideration  must  the  hive  be  over- 
hauled and  the  cluster  of  bees  broken.  Candy 
is  best  made  as  follows  : — (1)  Make  a  stiff  dough 
of  the  best  extracted  honey  and  white  cane 
sugar  in  a  powder  form.  Heat  the  honey — 
taking  care  not  to  boil  it — until  it  is  very  thin ; 
then  stir  in  the  powdered  sugar.  Afterward 
knead  with  the  hands  to  make  it  take  up  more 
sugar.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  icing  sugar 
contains  starch  and  will  not  answer  the  purpose. 
Pure  cane  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  aid  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  The  right  con- 
sistency of  this  food  is  reached  when  it  resembles 
stiff  putty.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  Good's 
candy."  (2)  Soft  candy. — Take  an  enamelled 
preserving  pan.  In  it  place  one  quart  of  water 
and  allow  it  to  boil  over  a  clear  fire.  Stir  in 
51b.  of  pure  cane  sugar  and  stir  until  all  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  and  it  begins  to  boil.  Then 
draw  the  pan  aside  to  skim  off  all  scum,  etc. 
After  this  let  it  boil  again  as  rapidly  as  it  may 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  but  do  not  stir.  Have 
a  bowl  of  cold  water  near ;  dip  an  the  curved 
forefinger  and  quickly  dip  the  wet  finger  into* 
the  syrup,  and  on  withdrawing  it,  dip  it  at 
once  into  the  cold  water  again,  and  any  adhering 
sugar  should  easily  be  rolled  into  a  bp.ll  if  the 
mixture  is  cooked.  There  is  no  need  to  fear 
being  scalded  if  the  finger  be  first  dipped  in 
the  cold  water.  Throughout  the  operations  kee-p 
the  finger  curved.  Remove  the  pan  and  pour 
the  liquid  into  a  dish  to  cool,  taking  care  not 
to  stir  while  it  is  hot.  When  the  finger  can  be 
borne  in  it  for  nearly  a  minute  without  scald- 
ing, then  stir  until  it  is  stiff  snd  white.  Put 
either  mixture  in  moulds  and  place  in  the  hive 
above  the  cluster,  exposing  the  bees  as  little 
as  possible,  and  put  over  the  whole  a  loose  chaff 
cushion  that  will  easily  fill  every  crevice  that 
would  allow  heat  to  escape  and  help  to  create 
a  draught.  Heat  must  be  conserved  at  this 
season  to  ensure  success. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
direc ted.    

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   1— 

Nat.    Chrys.    Soc.    Annual   Meet. 
TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY   2— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns.    Meet.     (Lecture    at    3    p.m. 

on    "  Keeping    Orchards    Clean,"    by    Prof.    H.    M. 

Lefroy.)    Scottish  Hort.   Assoc.  Meet. 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4— 

Manchester    and     N.    of     Eng.     Orchid     Soc.     Meet. 

Linnean    Soc.   Meet.    Roy.    Soc.   Meet. 
FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY   5— 

Roy.    Gardeners'    Orphan    Fund    Annual    Meet,    and 

Election    of    Candidates    at    Simpson's    Restaurant, 

Strand,  at  3  p.m. 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8— 

B.G.A.   (Watford  Branch)  meet.     Lectures  by  Messrs. 

Newman    and    Leslie    on    "Gardeners'    Friends    and 

Enemies." 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  9— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Ann.  Meet,  at  3  p.m. 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  16— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns.    Meet.     (Lecture    at    3    p.m. 

on  "The  Trees   of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden." 

by  Mr.    R.    I.   Lynch).     Hort.   Club   Ann.    Meet,    and 

Dinner  at  Hotel  Windsor. 
THURSDAY.    FEBRUARY    18— 

Manchester  and  N.   of  Eng.   Orchid  Soc.  Meet.     Roy. 

Soc.    Meet.    Linnean    Soc.    Meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the     ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  39.5. 
Actual  Tempbrature3  : — 

London,  January  27  (6  p.m.) :  38°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle   Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent    Garden,    London  :    Thursday,    January    28 
(10     a.m.)  ;     Bar.     29.2 ;     Temp.    37°.       Weather- 
Fine. 

SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY,   AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  etc.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris.  67   and  68,  Cheapside,   E.C.,   at  12. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  Lilies,  etc..  at  Ste- 
vens's  Rooms,   38.    King    Street,    Covent   Garden,    at 

MONDAY— 

Roses   at  1,   by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bulbs  and  Roots  at  12  noon  ;  603  cases  of  Japanese 
Minims  at  3  p.m.  ;  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Plants,   at  1,  by  Protheroe  and   Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Roses  and  Shrubs,  at  1 ;  Orchids  at  12.15.  Bv  Pro- 
theroe  and    Morris. 


The  prevalence  of  silver- 
Siiver-ieaf         leaf      disease      is      well 
Disease.  known      in      a     general 

way ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  extent  of  its  incidence  and  of 
the  damage  which  it  does  are  sufficiently 
appreciated.  In  order  to  bring  home  to 
growers  the  seriousness  of  silver-leaf  dis- 
ease, Mr.  Hector,  plant  pathologist  in 
University  College,  Reading,  has  issued  a 
Bulletin  describing  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  in 
particular  in  Middlesex.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  picture  presented  by  Mr. 
Hector  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  is  a 
gloomy  one.  He  finds  in  Middlesex 
orchards  that  the  percentage  of  diseased 
trees  ranges  from  8  to  62 — the  latter,  need 
it  be  said,  in  an  orchard  in  a  state  "  of 
criminal  neglect."  Such  an  orchard,  with 
its  dead  trees  still  standing,  serves  as  a 
breeding-ground  for  the  fungus  ("Stereum 
purpureum)  which  brings  about  silver- 
leaf.  That  fungus  is  catholic  in  its  at- 
tack, and  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hec- 


tor in  Plum,  Greengage,  Damson,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Gooseberry,  Red  Currant, 
Cherry  Laurel,  Lilac,  Cherry  and  Elder; 
fortunately,  however,  its  destructive 
powers  are  generally  exercised  only  on 
the  Plum. 

Of  Plums,  Mr.  Hector  finds  that 
Victorias  are  most  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  and  that  Czars  also  are  very  sus- 
ceptible. Moreover,  once  the  fungus  has 
gained  a  lodgment  in  trees  of  the  latter 
kind  its  ravages  are  remarkably  complete 
and  rapid.  Less  susceptible  than  Vic- 
torias and  Czars  is  Monarch,  and  still  less 
liable  to  attack  are  Pond's  Seedling,  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Emperor.  Early  Prolific 
appears  to  be  the  least  susceptible  of  all. 

Evidence  exists  that  the  disease  is 
spreading,  and  that  once  it  has  declared 
itself  in  an  orchard  only  drastic  action, 
can  arrest  its  progress.  Mr.  Hector  is  not 
disposed  to  credit  the  statements  that  dis- 
eased trees  recover.  In  his  experience 
the  disease  is  mortal,  and  a  tree  once  at- 
tacked is  doomed — though  it  may  linger 
on  unfruitful]}-  for  3  or  even  5  years. 

The  view  advanced  by  Professor  Per- 
cival  that  the  fungus  may  spread  from 
a  diseased  tree  through  the  soil  and  at- 
tack neighbouring  trees  is  not  adopted  by 
Mr.  Hector,  who  holds  that  wounds  are 
the  loci  in  which  spores  lodge.  He  points 
out  that  regrafted  trees  are  very  prone  to 
the  disease,  and  suggests  that  over  and 
above  wounds  due  to  hail,  frost  and  in- 
sects, abrasions  caused  by  the  carelessness 
of  pickers  are  a  frequent  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  spores  of  the  fungus  into  the 
trees. 

Ignorance  of  the  life-history  of  the 
disease  appears  to  be  very  general  among 
those  in  charge  of  the  orchards.  Whole 
trr-es  affected  by  the  disease  are  left  stand- 
ing, dead  branches  are  not  removed,  winter 
pruning  is  accompanied  by  no  attempt  to 
prevent  infection  of  the  exposed  surfaces, 
although  it  is  in  late  autumn  and  winter 
that  the  spore-bearing  fructifications  of 
Stereum  purpureum  are  produced  on  dead 
wood.  It  is  only  on  such  wood,  indeed, 
that  the  fructifications  are  formed.  Evi- 
dently if  all  dead  wood  were  cut  out  and 
burned  as  early  as  possible  a  fruitful 
source  of  infection  would  be  removed;  the 
same  remark  applies  to  stumps  which 
are  only  too  often  left  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Hector  states  that  he  has  again  and  again 
found  stacks  of  Plum  wood  in  which  the 
fructifications  of  the  silver-leaf  fungus 
were  numerous — fertile  breeding-grounds 
of  disease.  Wood  from  the  stacks  may  be 
usfld  for  repairing  fences,  and  thus  the 
ignorant  orchardist  is  taking  particular 
pains  to  kill  his  own  trees  and  also  those 
of  his  neighbour. 

An  interesting  mode  whereby  the  dis- 
ease may  be  disseminated  consists  in  the 
practice  of  allowing  hawkers  to  remove 
Plum  suckers.  The  latter,  it  appears, 
are  sold  by  the  hawker  to  certain  nursery- 
men as  "Plum  stocks." 

Mr.  Hector  does  not  encourage  the  be- 
lief that  the  digging  in  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  watering  in  of  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance is  of  value  as  a  cure. 

We  note  with  regret  the  final  conclu- 
sion  that   the   application    of     preventive 


measures — the  removal  of  dead  wood — is 
only  likely  to  be  successful  if  it  is  en- 
forced throughout  the  whole  area.  We 
are  not  enamoured  of  enforcement.  En- 
forcement is  nice  for  officials  and  nasty 
for  everybody  else.  It  is  becoming  op- 
pressively common,  and  the  pruning-hook 
of  bureaucracy  is  growing  sharper.  Why 
not  try  -systematic  persuasion?  Plum- 
growers  are  open  to  conviction  other  than 
by  a  magistrate.  Why  should  not  Mr. 
Hector  prepare  a  two-page  pamphlet  on 
the  sanitation  of  a  Plum  orchard,  and  take 
steps  to  see  that  his  tract  gets  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  orchardists  in  the  country? 
If  also  he  will  take  over  one  of  the  badly- 
diseased  orchards,  root  out  and  destroy  all 
the  diseased  trees,  introduce  aseptic 
methods  of  grafting — a  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult task — and  a  year  or  so  hence  demon- 
strate that  silver-leaf  is  banished  he  will 
have  done  a  real  service  to  the  growers, 
and  we  can  promise  him  that  that  service 
shall   have   a  wide  publicity. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— 

Paeony  La  Lorraine  was  first  exhibited  at  the 
Ghent  Internationa]  Exhibition  in  April,  1913, 
and  the  unusual  colouring  of  the  flower  at  once 
attracted  notice.  The  variety  is  a  distinct  break 
in  Tree  Paeonies,  for  although  these  flowers  ex- 
hibit many  and  varied  tints,  there  was  none  pre- 
vious to  La  Lorraine  that  could  be  termed  yellow. 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  the  herbaceous  species 
Paeonia,  lutea  (see  Gard.  Ghron.,  July  18,  1908, 
Supp.  Must.)  and  the  tree  Paeony  P.  Moutan, 
and  was  raised  by  JIM.  V.  Lemoixe  et  Fils, 
Nancy.  Paeony  La  Lorraine  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Pipers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  May  14,  1913.  when  the 
Floral  Committee  awarded  the  hybrid  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 

Coloured  Plate.— The  subjects  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  issued  with  our  next  number 
are  Roses  British  Queen  and  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The 
next  meeting  of  the  committees  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  February  2,  in  the  society's  hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster.  At  3  o'clock  a  lecture 
on  "  Keeping  Orchards  Clean  "  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  H.  Maxwell-Lefeoy. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  will  be  held  at  Carr's  Rest- 
aurant, 264,  Strand,  London,  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  at  7  p.m.  The  president,  Sir  Axbeht 
Roixit,  LL.D.,  will  preside. 

Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
and  election  of  orphans  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  5th  prox.,  at  3  p.m.,  at  Simpson's, 
Strand.  The  committee  recommends  the  elec- 
tion of  sixteen  children  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund  from  a  list  of  twenty-three  approved  candi- 
dates     The  poll  will  close  at  4  p.m. 

International  Botanical  Congress.— 
A  meeting  of  the  General  Organising  Committee 
of  the  International  Botanical  Congress,  which 
had  been  arranged  to  be  held  in  London  next 
May.  took  place  at  the  Linnean  Society '6  rooms 
on  Thursday,  the  21st  inst.  A  report  was  given 
of  the  work  of  preparation  which  had  already 
been  carried  out  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  the  members  were  asked  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent position.  The  two  following  resolutions 
were  carried  : — (1)  That  the  Congress  be  not 
held  in  1915.  (2)  That  the  present  Executive 
Committee  continue  to  act  so  long  as  necessary. 
The  committee  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Congress  in  London  should  not  be  abandoned, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  it  might  take 
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place  at  the  next  quinquennium,  in  1920.  But 
it  was  agreed  that  nothing  definite  could  be 
eettled  at  the  present  time,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed: — "That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  authorised  to  convoke  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  at  some  future  date  to 
consider  the  date  of  the  Congress."  It  was  also 
decided  that  in  the  meantime  the  General  Com- 
mittee be  called  together  once  a  year. 

War  Items.—  The  annual  show  of  the  Burn- 
ley and  District  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
abandoned,  but  monthly  meetings  will  be  held  as 
usual.  The  sum  of  £30  ha6  been  contributed  by 
the  society  to  the  various  relief  committees. 

■  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigeew,  gardener  to  the 

Earl  of  Plymouth,  St.  Fagan's  Castle,  near 
Cardiff,  has  been  granted  a  commission  in  the 
Welsh  Horse,  and  will  leave  St.  Fagan's  Castle 
on  Monday  next,  February  1,  in  order  to  join  his 
regiment. 

Information    has   been   received    of    the 

death  in  action  on  December  20  of  Private 
T.  W.  Rennie,  of  the  King's  Own  Scot- 
tish Borderers.  Private  Rennie  was  for  some 
years  gardener  to  James  Kerb,  Esq..  Troqueer 
Holm,  Dumfries,  and  was  latterly  at  Newton 
Stewart,  where  he  followed  his  calling  until  he 
was  called  up  as  a  reservist.  He  was  26  years 
of  age. 

We  announced    in    our  issue  of    January 

16  the  death  of  Monsieur  Jules  Hte  de  Crom, 
and  we  now  learn  that  this  eminent  Ghent 
orchidist  fell  a  victim  to  the  Germans.  Accord- 
ing to  our  information,  the  Germans  had  asked 
for  wine  from  Monsieur  Hte,  and  having  drunk 
too  much,  became  ill.  The  Prussians,  believing 
themselves  to  be  poisoned,  imprisoned  Monsieur 
Hye  and  several  of  his  employees  for  five  days, 
during  which  time  they  momentarily  expected  to 
be  shot.  They  were  then  released,  a  chemical 
analysis  having  proved  their  innocence.  Mon- 
sieur Hye,  however,  died  a  few  days  after  his 
release  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  had  received  whilst   under  arrest. 

The  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Society 
Guild. —  The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Society  Guild  opens 
with  an  appreciation — prefaced  by  an  admirable 
portrait — of  the  President  of  the  Guild,  Profes- 
sor Bayley  Balfour.  The  appreciation  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  career  and  activities 
of  Professor  Balfour,  and  refers  in  warm  terms 
to  the  fact  which  is  so  widely  recognised,  that  he 
has  done  invaluable  work  both  for  horticulture 
and  for  the  education  of  gardeners.  As  the  out- 
come of  Professor  Balfour's  efforts,  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  with  its  splendid  equip- 
ment and  admirable  staff,  is  available  not  only  to 
the  student  of  botany,  but  also  to  gardeners  and 
foresters.  Distinguished  in  many  directions — as 
an  academic  botanist,  and  as  a  traveller  and  in- 
troducer of  many  plants — not  the  least  of  Pro- 
fessor Balfour's  achievements  is  his  success 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  horticulture  and 
botany,  and  in  bringing  the  resources  and  dis- 
coveries of  biological  science  within  the  reach 
of  the  ambitious  young  gardener. 

Presentation    to    Mr.    David    King. —On 

the  14th  inst.  a  company  of  over  forty  gentlemen, 
members  and  ex-members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  and  a  few 
personal  friends,  met  in  the  Royal  British  Hotel, 
Edinburgh,  to  honour  Mr.  King,  the  retiring 
president  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, by  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
suitably  inscribed,  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  association  during  the  two  years  of  his 
presidency.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr. 
John  Phillips.  In  thanking  the  subscriber's, 
Mr.  King  referred  to  the  pleasant  asso- 
ciation he  had  had  with  all  his  colleagues  on 
the  council  and  with  the  members  generally.  He 
also  announced  that  it  gave  him  much  pleasure 
to  hand  a  sum  of  £10  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of 
the  Association. 


Appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Manchester  City  Parks.— Following  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  super- 
intendent of  the  Manchester  City  Parks,  the 
Parks  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  finding  a 
suitable  successor  for  the  post,  which  carries 
with  it  a  salary  of  £500  (without  residence).  In 
the  preliminary  stages  the  applications  were  re- 
duced to  six,  as  follows  : — Messrs.  Anderson 
(London),  Pettigrew  (Cardiff),  Bliss  (Swan- 
sea), Ward  (Shrewsbury),  Curtis  (Northamp- 
ton), Habbis  (Stockport),  Tuener  (Ashton- 
under-Lyne),  and  M'Lennan  (Manchester). 
The  selected  candidates  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Manchester  City  Council  on 
Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  when  a  "  short  list  "  was 
drawn  up,  comprising  the  names  of  W.  W.  Pet- 
tigeew (Cardiff)  and  Daniel  Bliss  (Swansea). 
The  final  interview  with  Messrs.  Pettigeew  and 
Bliss  took  place  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Pettigeew,  whose  portrait 
is  reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Economist.  The  successful  applicant  is 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Andeew  Petti- 
grew, who  for  many  years  was  head  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Cardiff 
Castle.  He  commenced  his  gardening  career 
under  his  father  in  the  Castle  Gardens,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year   1889  moved  to  the  Royal 
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Gardens,  Kew.  After  spending  little  more  than 
a  year  at  Kew  Mr.  Pettigeew  proceeded  to 
Scotland  in  order  to  spend  a  period  under  the  late 
Peter  Fairgeieve,  in  the  gardens  at  Dunkeld, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  Later  he 
sought  further  experience  at  Culzean  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  where  David 
Murbay  was  very  successfully  cultivating  hardy 
fruits.  He  was  still  at  Culzean  when  Cardiff  re- 
quired a  park  superintendent,  and  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  father  Mr.  Pettigeew  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office,  and,  although  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  successful  in  ob- 
taining the  appointment.  The  Marquis  of  Bute 
had  just  presented  to  Cardiff  a  site  at  Roath  for 
the  making  of  a  public  park.  It  was  a  narrow 
and  long  strip  of  land,  intersected  by  roads  in 
several  places.  How  well  Mr.  Pettigeew  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  this  site  into  a 
beautiful  park  is  known  to  all  who  have 
visited  Cardiff  in  recent  years,  for  it  is  now  the 
most  popular  rendezvous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
the  park  area  at  Cardiff  was  120  acres,  but  it 
has  since  increased  to  upwards  of  300  acres. 
Some  five  years  ago,  when  the  post  of  the  Chief 
Officer  of  the  London  County  Council  parks  be- 
came vacant,  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  one  of  three 
selected  to  interview  the  L.C.C.  Parks  Commit- 
tee. Manchester  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
choice  it  has  made,  for  Mr.  Pettigeew  is  pecu- 
liarly well  fitted  for  the  responsible  position  he 


is  now  called  upon  to  fill,  as  is  proved  not  only 
by  his  work  at  Cardiff,  but  also  by  his  inspiring 
writings,  published  in  this  journal,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  park  management.  His  many 
friends  will  wish  Mr.  Pettigeew  every  success 
in  his  new  post. 

American  Sweet  Pea  Society.— The 
schedule  of  the  American  Sweet  Pea  Society's 
show,  to  be  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exhibition  on  June  4,  has  been  issued. 
The  classes  number  19,  and  trade  growers  are  in- 
vited to  exhibit  non-competitive  collections,  for 
which  medals  will  be  awarded.  A  special  Sweet 
Pea  competition  for  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  in  which  the  prizes  are  offered  by  Messrs. 
C.  C.  Mobse  and  Co.,  San  Francisco,  will  be 
held  in  the  Educational  Building  on  May  22. 

Forestry     Appointments. —Mr.     G.      P. 

Gordon  has  been  appointed  Advisory  Forest 
Officer  for  Scotland,  attached  to  the  West  of  Scot- 
land College.  The  salary  is  £350,  with  repay- 
ment of  travelling  and  other  expenses,  or,  to- 
gether, £500.  Mr.  James  Feasee,  assistant  in 
Edinburgh  University  Forestry  Department, 
had  been  appointed,  in  place  of  Mr.  Goedon, 
lecturer  on  forestry  at  a  salary  of  £250. 

The  Panama  Hat.  — A  note  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  (January  15,  1915) 
reveals  the  source  of  the  material  of  which 
Panama  hats  are  or  should  be  made.  It  is  a 
species  of  stemless  Screw-pine  (Pandanus)  of 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  the  headwaters  of 
the  Amazon.  The  straw  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves,  which,  after  the  removal  of  the  veins,  are 
dipped  repeatedly  in  boiling  water  and  then 
bleached  in  the  sun.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  makes  you  so  wonderfully 
supple?  "  is  doubtless  found  in  this  case  in  the 
boiling  process. 

The  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition.—  The 
American  Florist  describes,  in  a  recent  issue,  the 
horticultural  preparations  which  are  being  made 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibition.  The  exhibi- 
tion opens  on  February  20.  Some  three-quarters 
of  a  million  plants  and  bulbs  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  planted  in  the  grounds.  The  first 
display  is  to  have  yellow  as  its  dominant  note, 
and  will  be  provided  by  Tulips,  Poppies, 
Pansies,  Irises,  Ranunculus,  Calceolarias  and 
Daffodils,  the  lower-growing  plants  backed  by 
the  taller.  Before  the  yellow  vision  fades  it  is 
to  change  by  horticultural  magic  to  one  of  crim- 
son, the  plants  which  conjure  it  being  derived 
from  greenhouses  in  the  24  gardens  of  the  ex- 
hibition. The  change  is  to  take  place  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  of  a  given  day.  Around  the 
Japanese  pavilion  are  gardens  translated  by  the 
wizard  wand  of  wealth  "  from  the  temple  gar- 
dens of  Nippon."  They  are  to  include  200  tons 
of  moss-grown  rocks.  Thus  may  antiquity  be 
purohased.  Tree  Ferns  from  Hawaii  have 
already  arrived.  Our  contemporary  describes  as 
an  unusual  landscape  effect  a  "  floral  wall,  four 
city  blocks  long,  20  feet  in  length  and  6  feet, 
thick,  built  of  Mesembryanthemuni  in  shallow 
boxes."  The  plant  is  to  be  "  gemmed  with  dew- 
drops  to  catch  the  searchlights  " — by  means  of  a 
fine  spray  from  water-pipes  running  along  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Prizes  will  be  on  a  corresponding 
scale.  Thus,  for  a  new  unnamed  Rose  which 
hitherto  has  blushed  unseen  of  exhibitions  1.000 
dollars  may  be  won.  In  the  Palace  of  Horticul- 
ture a  Cuban  terrace  garden  will  have  pride  of 
p]aCe — Royal  Palms  70  feet  high  and  Crcde 
Palms  50  feet  will  be  surrounded  by  all  manner 
of  tropical  fruit  trees— Plantains,  Alligator 
Pears,  Cacao,  Grape  fruit,  and  all  the  vegetable 
pageant  of  the  purple  East.  Only  clean  plains 
may  enter  the  precincts,  and  to  ensure  their 
right  of  admission  they  must  pass  by  way  of  the 
quarantine  station  and  the  fumigation  sheds. 
For  thoso  weary  of  too  much  seeing,  wide  scope 
for  talking  will  be  provided  by  300  congresses 
and  conventions,  of  which  number  42  are  de- 
voted to  agricultural  anil  horticultural  subj  eta. 
Of  exhibitors  from  these  islands  our  con- 
temporary montions  Hugh  Dickson,   who   show 
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13  varieties  of  new  Roses;  S.  McGrady,  Port- 
adown,  Ireland,  11  varieties  of  Roses ;  Bide  and 
Son,  Farnham,  Surrey,  new  Roses;  Dobbie  and 
Son,  Edinburgh,  Roses;  and  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  10,000  tuberous  Begonias  from  Bel- 
gium. 

Bulletins  on  Fertilisers  and  Feed- 
Stuffs.— The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  offers  to  send  gratis  to  ap- 
plicants two  bulletins— one  on  fertilisers,  and  the 
other  on  certain  relatively  new  feed-stuffs.  The 
fertiliser  bulletin  gives  the  analysis  of  and  much 


proves  the  penetration   of  creosote  into  timbers 
which  take  the  preservative  with  difficulty. 

The  Manure  Heap.— In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  which  takes  place  in  the  manure  heap 
exposed  to  weather  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
January  16,  1915,  p.  30),  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  of  potash.  That  loss,  of  particular  import- 
ance at  the  present  time,  may  amount  to  so  much 
as  50  per  cent,  of  the  total.  That  is,  of  the 
10  lbs.  of  potash  contained  in  one  ton  of  manure 
5  lbs.  are  lost  from  a  heap  allowed  to  stand  for 
three   months.     Bulletin  358  of  the    Ohio   Agri- 
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general  information  on  all  fertilisers  found  on 
sale  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  during  1914. 
The  feed-stuffs  described  in  the  other  bulletin 
are  Molassine  meal,  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls, 
cocoa  shells,  grain  screenings,  flax  shives, 
Mellin's  food  refuse  and  Postum  cereal  residue 
(CXX.  Feed).  Either  bulletin  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Amherst,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Preserving  Timber  for  Estate  Pur- 
poses.—Experiments  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Annand 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry,  July,  1914) 
show  that  the  addition  to  pure  creosote  of  a  small 
quantity  (^  per  cent,  or  less)  of  caustic  soda  im- 


cultural  Experiment  Station,  in  commenting  on 
the  loss  of  potash  .in  the  State  of  Ohio,  estimates 
the  total  loss  at  not  less  than  100  million  pounds 
and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  potash  as  equivalent 
to  a  loss  of  2  million  pounds  sterling.  There 
would  appear  to  be  scope  for  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  fixing  the  potash  in  th«  manure 
heap. 

Calcium  Cyan  amide.— The  distribution of  cal- 
cium cyanamide  on  the  land  is  a  disagreeable  pro- . 
cess,  and  hence  many  growers  have  abandoned 
the  use  of  -this  fertiliser.  Experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  in  cases  where  a  complete 
fertiliser  is  required  the  unpleasantness  due  to 


dust  may  be  prevented  by  the  following  process- 
Having  determined  the  amounts  of  cyanamide,. 
kainit  and  basic  slag  which  are  to  be  used,  a 
layer  of  kainit  is  spread  on  the  mixing  floor,  next 
a  layer  of  cyanamide,  and  then  one  of  TJasio  slag. 
This  is  repeated  several  times,  and  the  whole  is 
then  covered  with  basic  slag  to  prevent  absorp- 
tion of  atmospheric  moisture.  After  a  day  or  so- 
the  heap  is  turned  so  that  the  ingredients  are. 
mixed  thoroughly,  and  distribution  on  the  land 
may  be  carried  out  any  time  within  12  days* 
from  the  making  of  the  heap. 

The    Kelp  Industry  in  the  Highlands. — 

The  County  Council  of  Inverness-shire  has 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  Argyllshire  in  en- 
deavouring to  revive  the  kelp  industry  in  tha 
Highlands.  It  was  resolved  to  communicate 
with  the  Scottish  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
District  Committees  on  the  subject. 

Vegetables  in  British  Guiana.- Mr.  J- 
F.  Waby,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  culti- 
vation of  vegetables  (see  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  of  British  Guiana,  VIII.,  1  and 
2,  1914),  mentions  several  legumes  which  do  well 
in  that  country  and  are  rare  or  unknown  here. 
Inasmuch  as  certain  of  our  common  vegetables, 
and  fruits,  such  as  Beet,  Dwarf  Beans,  Tomatos, 
Cucumber  and  Radish,  appear  to  succeed  in 
British  Guiana,  it  may  be  that  some  of  its  vege- 
tables might  prove  successful  here.  Among  them 
are  mentioned  Lima  Beans  (Phaseolus  lunatus), 
which  have  been  tried  already  in  this  country  ; 
Bonavist  Beans  (Dolicho6  Lablab),  which- 
occurs  in  dwarf  and  climbing  form — -the- 
dwarf  in  small  bushes  2  to  3  feet  wide 
and  yielding  profusely.  Of  the  climbing 
varieties  D.  L.  nankinicus,  with  white- 
flowers,  has  short  pods  like  those  of  Pea6,  and 
Pea-like  seeds  of  delicate  flavour.  Another 
variety,  known  because  of  its  habit  as  Scarlet 
Runner  (though  its  flowers  are  purple),  is  said 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  French  Bean  for  table  pur- 
poses, and  may  be  eaten  sliced  or  shelled,  like 
the  Bonavist  Bean.  The  Goa  Bean  (Psophocair- 
pus  tetragonolobus),  called  the  Square  Bean  or 
Winged  Bean,  introduced  from  India,  is  a  strong 
climber,  with  profuse  flowers  of  a  pretty  blue 
colour.  The  fruit  i6  square,  9  inches  long  and 
four-winged,  and  must  be  eaten  when  half- 
grown.  A  substitute  for  Spinach  is  provided  by 
Xanthosoma  atrovirens,  known  as  Indian  Ka.e. 
A  Tomato-like  fruit  is  obtained  from  the  Okra 
(Hibiscus  esculentus).  Altogether  British  Guianav 
appears  remarkably  well  supplied  with  vege- 
tables. 

FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

ACNISTUS  MIERSII. 
Acnistus  Miersii  (see  fig.  18)  is  a  Solana- 
ceous  plant  from  Brazil  that  I  have  grown  in 
the  open  for  five  years  past.  Otherwise,  I  think 
it  is  not  in  cultivation.  It  has  pretty  orna- 
mental leaves,  but  the  flowers  are  not  interest- 
ing. It  has  borne  fruit  twice.  My  friend,  M. 
Maron,  Orchid  grower,  of  Brunoy,  received  some 
imported  Laelia  tenebrosa.  He  had  the  idea  of 
raising  any  seeds  which  might  happen  to  be 
in  the  compost  which  surrounded  the  roots, 
and  obtained  two  interesting  plants — 
Solanum  pensile,  of  the  group  Dulcamara,  and 
Acnistus  Miersii.  Solanum  pensile  proved  to  be 
tender  and  was  killed  by  frost  during  ithe  first 
winter.  Acnistus  Miersii  was  planted  near  a 
wall,  where  it  grew  vigorously.  The  stems  were 
frozen  during  winter,  but  in  spring  the  plant 
produced  new  growths.  It  has  been  in  the  6ame 
spot  for  five  years,  and  last  winter  withstood  a 
frost  of  13°  C.  The  6pecies  flowers  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  fruits  may  ripen  if  the  weather  is 
very  mild.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bou- 
quets, with  short  stalks,  but  are  not  very  orna- 
mental. The  large  leaves  look  like  those  of  some 
Splanums  of  the  group  verbascifolium.  The 
plant  shown  in  the  background  is  Quercus  Ilex. 
F.   Denis,   Baluruc-lcs-Bains,  Hcrault,  France. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XII). 


I.E  MARCHE  DE  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Tout  eta-anger  arrivant  sur  le  sol  anglais  est 
Srappe  par  la  consommation  enorme  de  fruits  et 
de  legumes  qui  est  faite  en  Grande  Bretagne.  Des 
fruits,  en  nature  comme  dessert,  ou  en  puree,  en 
confiture,  sont  accessoires  indi6pensables  a  tous 
les  repas.  L'agglomeration  de  Londres  en  t«- 
■quiert  des  quantites  enormes,  et  le  commerce 
des  produits  horticoles  y  present©  une  impor- 
tance considerable. 

La  production  anglaise  est  insuffisante  pour 
alimenter  le  pays,  et  des  regions  entieres  but  le 
Continent  vivent  de  cultures  liOTticoles  qui  ont 
pour  but  1'exportation  vers  la  Grande  Bretagne. 
D'auta-e  part,  la  possession  de  colonies  dans  tous 
les  recoins  du  monde,  le  gout  des  voyages  si  pro- 
fondement  ancre  dans  le  peuple  anglais,  y  ont  fait 
connaitre  et  apprecier  les  produits  exotiques. 
Aussi  demande-t-on  en  Angleterre  les  fruits  des 
pays  les  plus  lointains,  que  ce  soit  d'Amerique, 
d'Australie,  d'Afrique  ou  d'Asie. 

A  ces  divers  titres,  une  visite  a  Covent  Garden 
Market,  a  Londres,  est  particulierement 
interessante.  Tout  etranger  y  est  amene 
par  son  guide ;  a  plus  forte  raison 
l'hortieulteur  ne  manque-tJl  pas  d'y  oiler 
passer  quelques  heures,  et  si  sa  visite 
se  fait  a  des  heures  pTopices,  il  emporte  un  sou- 
venir inoubliable  du  marche  horticole  le  plus 
important  qui  soit  au  monde. 

Covent  Garden  ne  se  contente  pas  d'appro- 
visionner  l'agglomeration  de  Londres.  C'est  en 
mame  temps  le  grand  marche  distributeur  pour 
les  produits  du  Continent  destines  aux  auta-es 
villes  d' Angleterre,  et  dans  de  nombreux  cas 
c'est  lui  qui  pourvoit  a  l'approvisionnement  du 
Continent  en  fruits  d'outre  mer. 

Covent  Garden  (a  l'origine  Convent  Garden) 
■constituait  un  jardin  dependant  de  l'abbaye  de 
Westminster,  dont  les  biens  furent  confhques  au 
couts  de  la  reforme.  Deja  du  temps  d'Oliver 
Cromwell,  quelques  marchands  avaient  etabli 
leurs  echoppes  a  l'emplacement  actuel  du 
marche,  et  en  1631  le  Toi  Charles  II  fit  don  de 
la  propriety  au  Comte  de  Bedford.  C'est  dans 
la  famille  de  ce  dernier  qu'elle  resta  jusqu'en 
1913,  lorsqu'elle  fut  vendue  au  depute  Mallaby 
Deeley.  La  propriete  renfemie  non  seulement  le 
marche  actuel  mais  de  nombreuses  maisoms 
voisines. 

Le  reglement  de  police  du  marche  est  dresse 
par  le  proprietaire.  II  renferme  vingt-cinq 
articles  et  prevoit  des  amendes  variant  de  cinq 
a  quarante  schellings.  Un  grand  tableau  pendu 
a  l'un  des  murs  en  rappelle  les  stipulations. 

La  vente  se  fait  par  des  agents  ou  commis- 
sionnaires,  qui  en  retour  de  leurs  offices  prelevent 
tin  salaire  ou  commission  de  7  ou  8  pour  cent. 
La  vente  aux  encheres  n'est  guere  pratiquee  que 
pour  les  gros  envois  de  produits  exotiques. 

L'activite  dans  Covent  Garden  est  surprenante. 
Aux  premieres  heures  du  jour  c'est  une  veritable 
fourmiliere  dans  laquelle  s'entremelent  acheteurs, 
vendeurs,  et  leurs  nombreux  employes.  Les  em- 
placements etant  tres  couteux,  ils  eont  Teduits  au 
strict  necessaire ;  les  passages  sont  encombres  et 
tout  transport  se  fait  sur  la  tete.  Ijes  porteurs 
y  ont  acquis  une  habilete  extraordinaire,  des  colis 
enormes  sont  souleves  et  delioatement  deposes 
cur  la  tete  avec  une  aisance  qui  fait 
songer  a  ces  paysannes  transportant  au  marche 
leur  pa.nier  plat  .rempli  de  beurre,  de  fromage 
ou  d'oeufs.  Certains  de  ces  porteurs  enlevent, 
sans  l'ombre  d'une  difnculte,  des  pyramides  de 
paniers.  atteignant  2  ou  3  metres  de  hauteur. 

II  est  interessant  de  jeter  un  coup  d'oeil  sur 
les  nombreux  produits  mis  en  vente  dans  le 
grand   Hall  de   Covent   Garden.      Les    fruits  de 


6aison  du  Continent  y  trouvent  un  debouche 
assure.  Les  Fraises,  Cerises,  Abricots,  Prunes 
du  Midi  y  sont  vendus  en  quantite,  puis  les 
Groseilles,  Cerises,  Prunes,  Poires,  Raisins 
beiges  et  hollandais  leur  succedent  pour  ceder 
une  nouvelle  place  a  la  France  pendant  la  saison 
des  Calville,  Passe  Crassane  et  Doyenne 
d'Hiver.  Tous  ces  produits  se  melent,  selon 
les  saisons,  aux  Oranges  de  Valence,  aux  RaisinB 
d'Almeria,  aux  Citrons  de  Messine,  aux  Dattes 
de  Tunis  et  aux  Figues  de  Smyrne. 

Dans  le  domaine  des  legumes,  les  memes  car- 
reaux  ecoulent  des  arrivages  enormes  d'Asperges 
d'Argenteuil,  de  Melons  de  Cavaillon,  de 
Fraises  de  Montauban,  de  Pois,  Haricots 
verts  et  Laitues  de  Chateaurenard,  de  Choux- 
fleurs  de  St.  Pol,  de  Pommes  de  terre  d'Alger, 
de  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles,  de  Concombres  et  de 
Tomates  de  Hoek  van  Holland. 
(A  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

"La  Revue  Horticole"  vient  de  reprendre 
sa  publication  apres  une  interruption  de  quatre 
mois.  Notre  excellent  confrere  parisien  a  publie 
un  numero  pour  le  mois  de  Janvier,  un  autre  le 
sera  egalement  en  fevrier,  et  des  le  mois  de  mars 
il  reprendra  sa  periodicite  bimensuelle.  Le  numero 
du  16  Janvier  annonce  la  mort,  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille,  de  MM.  Pierre  Roger,  administrateur 
de  la  librairie  agricole,  et  Fernand  de  Conde, 
second  du  directeur  de  la  station  d'essais  de 
machines  agricoles. 

Le  Marche  Parisien.— A  diverses  reprises 
nous  avons  fourni  des  renseignements  sur  le 
marche  horticole  a  Paris.  En  aout  et  septembre 
les  arriva.ge6  de  province  etaient  suspendus,  les 
voies  ferrees  etant  toutes  requises  pour  les 
transports  militaires.  La  region  de  Paris  eut  a 
fournir  seule  les  approvisionnements  necessaires 
et  cependant  les  prix  furent  exceptionnellement 
■bas.  Actuellement  les  fruits  sont  a  tres  bon 
compte  par  suite  de  l'impossibilite  de  les  amener 
a  Paris  dans  la  premiere  periode  de  la  guerre. 
Les  fleurs  de  Nice  sont  assez  rares,  une  bonne 
partie  des  arrivages  etant  destines  a  l'Angle- 
terTe. 

Le  Marche  Horticole  en  Hollande.— 
La  hausse  signalee  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  Choux 
cabus  se  maintient.  Les  produitfe  de  qualite 
specialement.  se  vendent  a  prix  eleve.  La  de- 
mande  pour  l'Allemagne  reste  tres  ferme  mais 
l'on  se  plaint  du  nombre  restreint  de  wagons 
fermes.  Ce  materiel  semble  requis  pour 
les  transports  militaires  allemands,  beau- 
coup  plus  qu'il  y  a  quelques  semaines.  Les 
Oignons  sont  egalement  tres  chers.  Les  derniers 
Choux-fleurs  s'ecoulent  a  bas  prix.  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  fleurs,  la  baisse  prevue  apres  les 
achats  de  la  Noel  s'est  produite,  les  Lilas  notam- 
ment  qui  constituent  la  speciality  d'Aalsmeer 
s'obtiennent  a  des  conditions  tres  favorables.  De 
source  allemande  on  signale  a  notre  confrere  De 
Tuinbouw  qu'on  attire  l'attention  des  horticul- 
teurs  allemands  sur  les  inconvenients  de  l'etat 
actuel  du  marche  financier  avec  la  Hollande. 
Des  exportateurs  neerlandais  dans  les  cata- 
logues envoyes  en  Allemagne  indiquent  lours  prix 
en  mark6.  Lors  du  payement  les  acheteurs  se 
voient  obliges  de  majorer  leurs  depots  de  10  pour 
cent.  Un  compte  de  200  marks  s'eleve  em 
realite  a  220. 

La  Petite  Culture  en  Allemagne.— La 
crise  causee  par  la  guerre  fait  tourner  l'attention 
des  economistes  allemands  vers  la  petite  culture. 
A  bref  delai  3,000  "  morgen,"  soit  environ  SCO 
hectares,  de  terrains  non  cultives  situes  dans  la 


banlieue  de  Berlin  seront  repartis  en  18,000  lots 
de  facon  a  constituer  autant  de  petites  exploita- 
tions d'environ  4  ares.  Chacune  de  ces  exploita- 
tions sera  consacree  a  la  culture  maraichere  et 
specialement  a  la  production  des  Pommes  de 
terre. 

La  Mort  de  M.  Hye  de  Crom.  — Nous 
avons  annonce  dans  notre  numero  du  16 
Janvier  le  deoes  de  M.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom. 
Nous  venons  d'apprendre  que  1'eminent  orchi- 
dophile  gantois  est  tombe  victime  des  oppresseurs 
allemands.  Voici  les  circonstances  dans  les- 
quelles,  d'apres  un  confrere,  s'est  produit  l'evene- 
nient  fatal.  Les  Allemands  ayant  Tequisitionne 
du  vin  chez  M.  Hye,  et  en  ayant  goute  plus  que 
de  raison,  devinrent  malades.  Le6  Prussiens 
■croyant  avoir  ete  victimes  d'un  empoisonnement, 
le  chef  de  la  maison,  le  fils  Hye  et  cinq  employes, 
f.rent  emprisonnes  dunnt  inq  jours,  attendant 
d'etre  fusilles.  Une  analyse  chimique  desvinsde- 
montTa  heureusement  la  parfaite  innocence  des 
prisonniers.  Peu  de  jours  apres  le  celebre 
orchidophile  expirait  victime  des  angoisses  en- 
durees  et  des  brutalites  subies  lors  de  son  arresta- 
tion. 

Le  Commerce  Horticole  et  la  Contre- 
bande  de  Guerre.— Nous  avons  eu  l'occasion 
de  signaler  deja  que  l'Allemagne  continue  d'im- 
porter  de  grandes  quantites  de  produits  horticoles 
hollandais.  II  semble  que  la  aussi  les  Allemands 
saisissent  l'occasion  pour  introdnire  de  la  con- 
trebande  de  guerre.  La  douane  hollandaise  vient 
en  effet  de  saisir,  en  gare  de  Venlo,  un  wagon 
de  Choux-fleurs  dans  lequel  etait  cachee  une 
assez  forte  quantite  de  cuir.  Un  Allemand,  em- 
ploye au  chemin  de  fer,  a  ete  arrete.  Venlo  est 
une  petite  ville  du  Limbourg  hollandais,  oil  la 
culture  maraichere  a  pri6  une  grande  importance. 
La  majeure  partie  de  sa  production  est  ecoulee 
dans  les  villes  de  la  Ruhr,  le  grand  bassin  in- 
dustriel  allemand,  qui  se  trouve  a  quelques  lieues 
seulement  de  la  frontiere. 

L' Agriculture  Nouvelle.— Dans  un  ar- 
ticle recent*,  l'academicien  Rene  Bazin,  l'auteur 
du  Retour  a  la  terre,  signale  le  role  que 
l'agriculture  et  l'horticulture  auront  a,  remplir 
apres  la  guerre  en  France.  L'enseignement  de 
la  culture  maraichere  notamment  meritera  d'etre 
developpe,  les  ecoles  seraient  vite  peuplees,  "on 
trouverait  des  exemples  en  Hollande,  et  on  en 
eut  trouve  en  Belgique,  il  y  a  cinq  mois,"  dit  il. 
Nous  ajouterons  que  la  Belgique  renais6ant  de  ses 
cendres,  aura  a  coeur  de  reconstruire  tout  ce  qui, 
chez  elle,  meritait  d'etre  imite  par  les  nations 
amies. 


KORT    OVERZICHT    VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  markt  van  Covent  Garden  te  Londen  is 
zeer  belangwekkend  voor  den  vreemdeling.  Het 
is  de  grootste  tuinbouwmarkt  in  Engeland  waar 
zooveel  fruit,  groenten  en  bloemen  vereischt 
worden.  Covent  Garden  hoort  een  bijzondere  toe 
die  er  de  politieverordeningen  heeft  van  vast- 
gesteld.  Ongemeen  bedrijvig  is  het  er  en  alles 
wordt  op  den  kop  gedragen,  daar  de  doorgangen 
zeer  smal  zijn. 

M.  Hye  de  Crom  -waarvan  we  over  veertien 
dagen  het  overlijden  meldden,  is  te  Gent 
gestorven  ten  gevolge  van  de  barbaarschheid  der 
duitsche  overweldigers   te   zijnen   opzichte. 

In  Parijs  zijn  de  tuinbouw-voortbrengselen 
Binds  het  begin  van  den  oorlog  doorgaar.s  goed- 
koop  geweest.  In  Holland  blijft  de  toestand 
goed,  dank  aan  de  flinke  aanvraag  uit  Duitsch- 
land. 


Echo  <lc  Parte,  Janvier  7.  1M& 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Wild  Flowers  in  the  City.- During  many 
summer  ]  ourney  ings  between  Beckenham 
Junction  and  Cannon  Street  Station,  I  have 
found  delight  and  interest  in  the  large  patches 
of  wild  flowers  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
cuttings  beyond  New  Cross  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  I  gave  the  company  credit  for 
having  planted  and  fostered  these  flowers  for 
the  utilitarian  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flinty 
sides  of  the  cuttings.  On  June  27,  however,_  I 
concluded  such  could  not  be  the  case,  for  while 
the  plants  were  in  full  blow,  the  mowers  came 
with  scythe  and  hook  and  cut  them  down  level 
with  the  ground,  exposing  the  ugly  black  earth 
over  which  had  trailed  in  healthy  luxuriance 
such  plants  as  Calystegia  sepium,  Lycium 
barbarum,  Convolvulus  arvensis,  with  odd  plants 
here  and  there  of  Centaurea  nigra,  Silene  Cucu- 
balus,  Oenothera  biennis,  and  of  the  common 
Mallow.  So  far  as  I  could  see  the  act  was  one 
of  sheer  routine  vandalism,  the  plants  not  being 
in  the  way.  There  is  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  fact 
that  while  the  company  destroys  these  beautiful 
wild  flowers,  a  servant  of  theirs  has  flayed  and 
dug  a  small  plot,  sowing  it  with  the  annual 
Larkspur.  A  few  plants  only  have  grown,  these 
being  but  poor  substitutes  for  those  destroyed. 
The  interest  in  the  above  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  were  growing  within  sight  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  L.  Simms,  Ladhroke  Squar: 
Garden,  W. 

Fatsia    japonica    for    Town    Gardens 

,'jee  p.  21). — Mr.  Johns,  in  referring  to  this 
ornamental  foliaged  shrub,  states  that  it  may  be 
suited  for  town  as  well  as  for  country  gardens. 
With  this  I  quite  agree ;  I  have  resided  in  a 
crowded  district  of  London  for  many  years,  with 
but  an  apology  for  a  garden,  and  have  tried  vari- 
ous evergreens  therein,  and  while  the  Ivy  and  the 
lesser  Periwinkle  held  their  own,  the  only  two 
evergreen  shrubs  that  proved  thoroughly  depend- 
able were  Aucuba  japonioa  and  Fatsia  japonica, 
the  latter  more  generally  known  as  Aralia  Sie- 
boldii.  The  plants  of  Fatsia  were  old  specimens 
that  had  become  too  tall  for  general  decorative 
purposes.  They  were  arranged  so  as  tn  form  a 
group,  and  were  planted  in  good  soil.  From  the 
first  they  made  themselves  at  home,  and  quickly 
became  established.  Shoots  developed  from 
the  base,  and  a  handsome  mass  of  foliage  re- 
sulted. The  plants  flowered  freely  each  autumn. 
Not  a  single  leaf  was  injured  by  frost  during 
the  years  they  were  under  my  observation.  The 
winter's  deposit  of  soot  was  so  great  that  in  the 
spring  I  sponged  the  leaves.  This  mav  sound 
like  a  formidable  task,  but  with  a  lather  of 
soft  soap  and  water  it  did  not  take  long. 
Directly  the  young  leaves  appeared  black  fly 
always  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  pests  were 
destroyed  by  spraying  with  nicotine.      TV.    T. 

The  Greenness  of  Drass  in  Recently 
Flooded  Areas.  — You  do  well  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkably  quick  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  grass  in  the  recently-flooded  areas.  Here, 
where  the  water-meadows  aTe  annually  flooded  in 
February  and  March  by  properly-constructed 
watercourses,  which  are  constantly  irrigating  the 
adjoining  land,  we  see  this  rapid  change  in  colour 
in  quite  a  short  time.  Is  it  due  to  some  manurial 
deposit  from  the  water  to  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
or  is  it  due  to  the  amount  of  moisture  that  the 
grass  roots  can  take  up  ?     M. 

Russian  Apples.— I  was  much  interested  in 
reading  your  leading  article  on  Russian  Apples 
(p.  42,  Jan.  23,  1915),  and  wish  to  endorse  the 
suggestion  made  therein  to  the  effect  that  some 
of  the  hardier  Russian  varieties  should  be  tried 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I  write, 
however,  to  inquire  whether  such  varieties  might 
not  prove  useful,  either  in  themselves  or  for  cross- 
ing with  our  sorts  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
Apples  the  blossoms  of  which  should  prove  more 
capable  of  resisting  frost  than  are  those  of  our 
own  varieties.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Apples,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question,  although  to  do  so 
must  reveal  the  depth  of  mv  ignorance.  The 
question  is,  Do  varieties  which  flower  earliest 
bring  their  fruit  to  maturity — as  a  general  rule 
— before  those  which  blossom  later?  No  a  priori 
answer  to  this  question  is  of  any  use ;  what  I 


want  to  know  is  the  answer  which  experience 
gives  to  the  question.     X. 

Apples;  from  the  Amateur  s  Point  of 
View.  —  The  recent  notes  by  your  correspondents 
on  this  subject  have  been  very  interesting. 
I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations  gained 
by  an  amateur  from  persona]  experience. 
Spotting  in  tjie  fruit  room  appears  to  me 
to  be  due  to  the  puncture  of  an  insect. 
With  me  the  trees  yielding  such  fruit  have 
been  infested  with  small  white  flies — a  form  of 
aphis?  Summer  spraying  appears  to  .cure  the 
trouble.  Experience  as  to  the  best  varieties 
was  obtained  by  planting  many  in  cordon 
form,  and  then  growing  bush  trees  of  the  most 
desirable  kinds.  For  eating  I  like  Beauty  of 
Bath,  James  Grie-e,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King's  Acre  Pippin  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
King's  Acre  Pippin  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  With  me  it  is  the  freshest 
and  juiciest  Apple  to  follow  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
I  do  not  really  care  much  for  Sturmer  Pippin  ; 
but  the  only  better  Apple  I  know  that  keeps  so 
well  is  not  on  the  market,  and  probably  quite  un- 
obtainable by  the  ordinary  grower — Feltwell  Pip- 
pin, a  small  green  fruit,  .turning  yellow  after 
Christmas  and  eating  like  a  summer  Apple  in 
April.  For  cooking  I  am  satisfied  with  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Brownlee's  Russet  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert.  It  is  nice  to  have  some 
other  varieties  for  a  change,  especially  for  eating. 
For  this  purpose  a  few  cordons  suffice,  as  it  will 
be  found  that  three-fcurths  of  the  varieties  highly 
praised  by  the  market  gardeners  have  little  but 
their  appearance  to  recommend  them.  Apples 
cannot  be  well  kept  in  any  room  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house — not  even  in  a  cellar. 
The  room  should  be  in  a  very  shady  corner 
of  the  garden,  brick-built  with  stone  slab 
roof,  the  sides  more  or  less  earthed  up,  but 
controllable  through  ventilation  ;  floor  cemented  ; 
fruit  to  stand  on  trays  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
looked  over.  Apples  that  sweat  should  be  wiped 
with  a  cloth  after  sweating.  F.  T.  Paid,  Caliy, 
Cheshire. 

Rainfall  in  1914.- The  rainfall  in  these 
gardens  was  32.42  inches.  On  220  days 
.01  inch  or  more  of  rain  was  recorded.  July  and 
December  were  the  wettest  months,  with  5.61 
inches  and  6.98  inches  respectively.  April  was 
the  driest  month,  with  only  0.81  inch.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  occurred  on  July  8,  when  1.02 
inch  was  registered.  G.  Bentley,  Shugborough 
Gardens.  Stafford. 

Late  Roses.— Enclosed  are  a  few  blooms  of 
General  McArthur  Rose  that  I  cut  from  an  open 
border  in  the  gardens  here.  We  were  able  to  cut 
a  large  bunch  of  blooms  each  day  up  to  Christ- 
mas :  afterwards  the  more  forward  flowers  were 
damaged  by  frost.  Lately,  however,  we  have 
been  cutting  a  few  Roses  at  intervals,  and  this 
afternoon  it  was  possible  to  gather  a  good  bunch, 
of  which  those  enclosed  form  a  part.  Frederick 
Low.  Cullen  House  Gardens,  Banffshire,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1915. 


SOCIETIES- 


royal   HORTICULTURAL 
Scientific  Committee. 

January  19. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  F.  Keeble ;  Messrs. 
Allard,  Worsley,  Hales,  Ramsbottom,  Rolfe, 
Holmes,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Prunus,  wild. — Mr.  J.  Fraser  exhibited  dried 
fruiting  specimens  of  a  Prunus  which  had  small 
oval  purple  fruits,  collected  at  the  top 
of  Box  Hill.  He  had  not  seen  the  plant 
in  flower,  but  from  the  form  of  the  fruit, 
the  shape  of  the  foliage,  and  the  shape  of  the 
stone,  he  thought  it  probably  a  hybrid  between 
the  wild  Sloe  and  one  of  the  cultivated  Plums. 

Sequoia  gigantea  diseased. — Mr.  Worsley  said 
that  trees  of  Sequoia  gigantea  round  Isleworth 
frequently  died  when  they  had  attained  a  height 
of  40  to  50  feet.  One  had  recently  died  in  his 
garden,  and  on  cutting  up  the  part  of  the  bole 
near  the  root  he  had  found  stains  of  a  greyish- 
purple  colour,  evidently  produced  by  the  growth 
of  a  fungus. 

Cypripedium  niveum  X  C.  insiqne  Sanderae 
(=    C.    x    Boltonii).  —  Mr.   Rolfe  exhibited   a 


flower  of  a  Cypripedium  from  Mr.  W.  Bolton., 
of  Wilderspool,  from  one  of  several  plants  raised 
from  C.  X  Boltonii,  stated  to  be  crossed  with 
another  form.  All  alike  had  albino  flowers,  with 
a  few  minute  brown  spots  on  the  standard. 
G.  X  Boltonii  itself  provides  a  good  example 
of  a  dominant  white. 

Odontoglossum  Horsmanii. — Mr.  R  A.  Rolfe 
exhibited  a  flower  of  an  Odontoglossum  that 
flowered  among  some  imported  0.  Pescatorei 
with  Mr.  W.  Bazeley,  Twyford,  Berks.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  0.  Horsmanii,  Reichb.,  originally 
described  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  Pes- 
catorei and  0.  luteo-purpureum,  but  suggested 
that  0.  sceptrum  (not  luteo-purpureum)  was  the 
second  parent,  as  it  has  the  Tounder  shape  and 
broader  segments  of  the  latter,  as  was  also  the 
case  with  the  earlier  form.  The  flower  was 
cream-white  with  a  group  of  red-purple  spots 
on  each  segment,  while  the  lip  was  yellow,  with 
a  red  blotch  in  front  of  the  sceptrum-like  crest. 

Oak  with  curious  foliage. — Mr.  Bowles  said  he 
had  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Henry, 
who  recognised  the  Oak,  from  which  the  curi- 
ously-shaped leaves  ahown  by  him  some  time 
ago  were  derived,  as  Quercus  pedunculata  var. 
scolopendrifolia,  a  variety  the  origin  of  which 
is  not  known.  The  tree  from  which  the  speci- 
mens were  gathered  occupies  a  position  in  an 
old  pasture,  and  is  unlikely  to  have  been  grafted. 

January-flowering  plants. — Mr.  Bowles  also  ex- 
hibited flowering  specimens  of  Correa  magnifica 
from  a  shrub  on  a  south  wall,  Sycopsis  sinensis, 
from  one  in  the  open,  and  Euphorbia  biglandu- 
losa  as  plants  flowering  normally  in  his  gar- 
den in  January. 

Mealy  Bug  and  Woolly  Aphis. 

The  Director  of  Wisley  announces  that  an 
investigation  has  been  commenced  at  Wisley  on 
the  mealy  bug  and  woolly  aphis  which  infest  the 
roots  of  many  plants  in  greenhouses  and  rock- 
eries. There  are  several  insects  concerned,  and 
the  first  thing  to  determine  is  how  far  each  of 
these  pests  attacks  plants  in  general,  or  to  what 
extent  each  is  limited  in  its  food-plants. 

Professor  Lefroy  would  be  grateful  for  in- 
fected plants  or  for  specimens  of  infected  roots 
of  plants,  with  the  names  of  the  plants. 
The  inquiry  would  be  still  more  assisted  if  those 
having  infected  plants  would  permit  the  investi- 
gator to  inspect  them. 

Specimens  and  inquiries  may  be  sent  to^  Pro- 
fessor Lefroy,  Imperial  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  risk 
infecting  Wisley  with  these  insects. 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

(ANNUAL  MEETING.) 

The  Results  of  the  Election  were 
recorded  in  our  last  issue. 

January  21. — The  75th  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  Insti- 
tution was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  Simpson's, 
101,  Strand,  London.  The  chairman,  Sir  Harry 
Veitch.  presided,  and  there  was  a  company  of 
about  20,  including  Messrs.  Jas.  Hudson,  Geo. 
Munro.  Arthur  W.  Sutton.  P.  M.  C.  Veitch, 
Owen  Thomas,  N.  F.  Barnes,  R.  J.  Frogbrook, 
D.  Ingamells,  R.  Cuthbert,  W.  Iceton,  J.  McKer- 
char,  D.  McDonald  and  A.  Dimmock. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
George  Ingram,  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee,  together  with  the  items  of  the 
balance-sheet  for  1914. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  the  honour  to  submit  their  75th 
Anmi.il  Report,  together  with  the  Balance  Sheet  (09 
audited),  showing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  1914.  In  doing  so  they  desire  to  express 
their  thankfulness  at  having  been  enabled  not  only  to 
maintain  their  work,  but  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution  to  a  larger  extent,  than  ever  before. 

The  Charitv  was  founded  in  1858,  and  has,  during  its 
existence,  distributed  in  permanent  and  temporary  assist- 
ance upwards  of  £160,000 :  and  at  no  other  period  of  its 
history  has  it  done  so  much  to  assist  the  necessitous  and 
suffering  amongst  unfortunate  members  of  the  horticul- 
tural communitv— gardeners,  market  gardeners,  nursery- 
men, etc.,  and  their  widows,  as  in  the  year  under  review. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1914  there  were  no  fewer  than 
265  persons  on  the  funds — 150  men  and  115  widows, 
elected  to  annuities  of  £20  and  £16  respectively  for  life. 
During  the  year  23  of  that  number  have  died,  11  men  and 
12  widows;  of  the  former  seven  left  widows,  who,  being 
eligible  and  deserving,  were  placed  on  the  funds  without 
election  to  receive  the  widow's  allowance  of  £16  a  year 
in  accordance  with  Rule  VII.,  D.,  and  the  Committee 
now  recommend  an  election  this  day  of  15  persons 
from  an  approved  list  of  62  candidates.  Sensible  as  they 
are  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  many  who  are  appealing 
for  aid,  the  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  view 
of  the  financial  uncertainties  in  the  immediate  future, 
with  prudence  incur  further  liability  by  ejecting  a  large 
number  of  the  deserving  applicants,  much  as  they  would 
like  to  do  so. 

The  Victorian  Era  Fund  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Fund 
have  continued  to  be  the  means  of  much  benefit  and 
comfort  in  the  past  year,  a  sum  of  £260  15s.  being  given 
from  the  first-named  fund  to  37  of  the  unsuccessful 
applicants  awaiting  permanent  aid,  and  who  had  formerly 
been  subscribers,  in  amounts  pro  rata  to  the  length  of 
time  they  had  subscribed  ;  and  from  the  Good  Samaritan 
Fund  £216  was  granted  in  various  sums  as  temporary 
relief  to  41  applicants— subscribers  and  non-subscribers — 
whose  cases  were  of  a  particularly  distressing  and 
pathetic  character.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  benefit  conferred  by  these  two  funds ;  more  particu- 
larly, perhaps,  the  latter,  which  enables  the  Committee 
to  give  immediate  assistance  in  cases  of  urgency  and 
need.  Unfortunately,  whilst  the  amounts  derived  from 
the  incomes  of  both  these  funds  are  limited,  the  applica- 
tions for  help  are  ever-increasing.  Any  special  contribu- 
tions, therefore,  for  either  will  be  most  gratefully  wel- 
comed. 

It  is  with  much  gratification  the  Committee  have  to 
report  that  the  Anniversary  Festival  Dinner,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole  in  June  last,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Lowther,  M.P.,  P.C.  (Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons),  resulted  in  raising  a  substantial 
sum  towards  carrying  on  the  work.  The  Committee 
desire  to  place  on  record  their  gratitude  to  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  for  his  great  kindness  in  presiding,  and  for 
his  able  and  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Charity, 
which  was  crowned  with  so  much  success.  They  also  desire 
to  express  their  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  acted  as 
stewards  and  collectors ;  to  the  donors  of  flowers ;  to 
those  who  kindly  undertook  the  decorations  of  the  tables  ; 


to  the  horticultural  Press  for  continued  gratuitous  and 
invaluable  assistance,  and  to  other  friends  for  kindly 
services  most  warmly  appreciated. 

Sincere  thanks  are  likewise  due  and  are  given  to  the 
Hon.  Solicitor,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and  to  the  Hon. 
Auditors,  Messrs.  Thomas  Manning.  J.  Willard,  and  Bert 
J.  Monro,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution. 

The  Committee  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness of  the  following  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  in 
opening  their  gardens  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charity :  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Northbourne,  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester,  the  Lady  Wan- 
tage, the  Ladv  Battersea,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart.,  LL.B., 
J.P.,  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Esq.,  Roger  J.  Corbet,  Esq., 
and  Ernest  J,    Wythes. 

To  the  organisers  of  successful  concerts  at  Liverpool. 
Altrincham,  Leyton,  and  other  places,  as  well  as  to  the 
George  Monro,  Ltd.,  Concert  Committee,  cordial  thanks 
are  tendered. 

The  Committee  refer  with  gratitude  to  the  generosity 
of  James  Sweet,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Charity  for  many  years,  who.  in  addition  to  his  usual 
liberal  yearly  gifts,  gave  a  special  donation  of  £500,  and 
to  his  influence  and  interest  the  Committee  are  also 
indebted  for  a  legacy  of  £500. 

They  would  also  mention  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J.P.,  V.M.H.,  and  George  Monro, 
V.M.H.,  for  again  providing  a  year's  allowance  to  two 
unsuccessful  candidates,  who,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
are  deeply  grateful. 

The  several  auxiliaries  continue  to  be  a  source  of  much 
support  to  the  Institution,  and  the  Committee  again 
offer  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  following  honorary 
officers  for  their  greatly  valued  services  and  interest:  — 

BRISTOL  AND  BATH. 
Presidents.         1     Hon.  Treasurers.  I    Hon.  Secretaries. 

Col.  H.  Cary  Batten1  Mr.  Geo.  Newbury    I  Mr.  F.  E.Alliiigham 

WORCESTER. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Beau-)  John  White,  Esq.    |Mr.  Percy  G.  White 
champ,  K.C.M.G.  i 

DEVON    AND    EXETER. 
Trehaw  ka    H.  IMr.  W.  Mackay.       I  Mr.  W.  Mackay. 
Kekewich,  Esq.     I 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 
C.  T.  Mander,  Esq.,  IMr.  Geo.  Bradley.    J  Mr.  Geo.  Bradley. 
J.P-  I 
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INSTITUTION.—  BALANCE  SHEET,  1914. 

Cr. 


To  Balance      

,,  Amount  on  Deposit      

„  Wolfe  Legacy  and  Interest  ... 

,,  Annual  Subscriptions 

,,  Donations  (including  Festival 

Dinner    Contributions) 
,,  Special        Donation,        James 

Sweet,  Esq.,  V.M.H. 
,,  Legacy        in        memory        of 

Thomas     Williamson 

„  Royal    Horticultural     Society, 

"Schroder"  Annuity 
,,  Dividends  and  Interest 
,,  Returned  Income  Tax 


1,252    8    0 
.2,793    2    6 


£ 
1,260 
3,130 
1,122 


By  Annuities  and  Gratuities,  in- 
cluding special  gifts  from 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton-  and 
Geo.  Monro,  and  "  Schro- 
der "   Annuity  

,,  Expenses     of     Annual     Meet- 
ing and  Election     

,,  Rent,  firing,  lighting,  etc., 
and    salaries    of     Secretary 

and   Clerk  

,,  Printing,  stationery,  etc. 

£141    9    6 
,,  Less    advertisements    43    1    0 


4.739  17  11 
10  17  11 




98    8    6 

„  Postages,      Reports,      polling 

papers,  etc 

44     6     7 

, 

,,  Advertisement,   "  Frv's   Chari- 

ties "       

3    3    0 

„  Festival    Dinner    expenses — 

£239  10  11 

,,  Less    charges     ...        207    3    6 

32    7    5 
8    0    0 

,,  Telephone    charges       

,,  Carriage,  telegrams,  and  inci- 

dental      

10  10  11 

,,  Bankers'    charges          

0    4    0 

793  15 
3,530    0 

1 
0 

„  Placed  on  deposit         

„  Placed      on      deposit,      Wolfe 

Legacv    

1,122    9 

9 

,,  Balance  with  Treasurer0 

1,416    0 

0 

£11,61J    0    8  £11,613    0 

*  Required  to  meet  the  quarterly  payments  due  January  1,  1915. 

We  have  audited  the  books  from  which  the  Balance  Sheet  is  compiled,  and  have  received  all 
the  explanations  required.  We  have  also  certified  the  securities  deposited  at  the  bank,  and  we  cer- 
tify that  the  Balance  Sheet  represents  a  correct    statement   of  the   position  of  the  Institution. 


January  15,  1915. 


To  Balance,  Jan.  1,  1914 

„  Dividends        

,,  Returned    Income   Tax 


VICTORIAN  ERA  FUND. 


£    s.  d.      £    s.  d. 

272    4    9 

By    Gratuities 

219    8    4 

,,  Balance,  Dec. 

14  13  10 

234    2    2 

£    e.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

ro   Balance,   Jan.  1,   1914       ... 

278    5  10 

,,  Donations           

...      54  19    6 

,,  Dividends          

...    98  10    7 

,,  Returned  Income   Tax 

8    3  10 

161  13  11 

£506     6  11 

GOOD  SAMARITAN  FUND. 


By  Gratuities 
.,  Bankers'   charge 
,,  Balance,    Dec.    31, 


THOMAS 

MANNING. 

JESSE  WILLARD. 

BERT    J. 

MONRO. 

OK. 
£    B.  d. 

260  15    0 
245  11  11 

£506    6  11 

Cr. 

£    s.  d. 

215  11    8 

0    0    6 

1    

224    7    7 

January  15,  1915. 


£439  19    9 


£439  19    9 


BERKSHIRE,    READING    AND    DISTRICT. 
Mrs.    Rowlan  dl  Arthur  W.  Sutton,     Mr.  L,  Castle. 
Sperling.  Esq.,J.P.,F.L.S.,    ! 

1      V.M.H. 

LIVERPOOL. 
The   Rt.    Hon-   the  Mr.  A.  J.  Cnppm.    Mr.    R.    G.  Water- 
Earl     of     Derby,  I     man. 
K.G. 

It  is  with  great  regret  the  Committee  have  to  report 
a  heavy  deaith-roll  during  the  year.  Amongst  the  gene- 
rous friends  of  the  Institution  who  have  passed  away 
may  be  mentioned  Sir  Edward  Durning  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart,  Mr.  F.  G.  Ivey,  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  Mr.  Henry  Clayton,  Mr.  Geo.  Hewlett,  Mr. 
Leslie  Sanderson,,  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch,  Mr.  George 
Outhbert  (whose  firm  had  consistently  supported  the 
Chanty  for  nearly  70  years),  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  Ryland, 
Mr.  G.  Mavcock,  Mr.  Geo.  Gladman,  Mr.  R.  A  Otter, 
Mr.  R.  Milne,  Mr.  J.  Foster,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sewell,  Miss  C.  E. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Haywood,  Mrs.  Kennedy  Erskine,  and 
others. 

These  warm-hearted  and  liberal  supporters  will  be 
difficult  to  replace. 

In   concluding  this  brief  summary  of  the  year's  work 
the  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  deep 
anxiety  regarding  the  future.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  all 
charities  must    suffer  financially   owing  to   the    war.     A 
sum   of   £5,000   a  year    is   required   to  maintain  the  265 
annuitants   now  on   the    funds,   and   although    there  are 
great  and  innumerable  calls  upon  the  benevolent  in  this 
time  of    stress,   the   Committee  earnestly    trust  that  the 
claims  of  this  national  horticultural  charity,  established 
76  years  ago,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  for  so  long 
have   hitherto    helped  to   maintain    the  good    work,   and 
that  their  generous  support  may   still  be  forthcoming  on 
behalf   of  those  in  misfortune,  who  in   their   day  did  so 
much  to  minister  to  the  pleasure  and  necessity  of  others. 
(Signed)  HARRY  J.   VEITCH, 
Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Committee. 
GEORGE   J.  INGRAM, 
Secretary. 


Audited, 
(Signed)     THOMAS  MANNING. 
JESSE  WILLARD. 
BERT    J.    MONRO. 


The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  accounts  as  audited.  He  was  sorry  the 
Committee  could  only  recommend  the  election  of 
fifteen  fresh  annuitants,  notwithstanding  the 
list  included  sixty-two  candidates  whose  claims 
had  been  acknowledged  after  investigation.  But 
the  members  of  the  Committee  felt  that  they 
must  act  with  caution,  for  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  the  war  would  last,  and  there  might  be 
less  money  for  charitable  purposes  in  view  of 
increased  taxation.  The  Institution  had  already 
a  considerable  expenditure  to  meet,  for  they 
must  keep  faith  with  those  already  elected  pen- 
sioners. The  amount  on  deposit  was  large, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  subscrip- 
tions might  fall  off  and  then  they  would 
have  to  fall  back  on  the  deposit  account. 
Taking  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
the  fund  was  doing  all  it  could.  In  addition 
to  the  money  paid  to  the  elected  annuitants 
there  were  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Victoria 
Era  Funds,  by  means  of  which  much  good 
work  had  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year. 
With  regard  to  the  Victoria  Era  Fund,  the  Com- 
mittee had  disbursed  the  sum  of  £260  out  of 
£270  received ;  only  a  few  nights  ago  the  Com- 
mittee voted  a  sum  of  £30  from  this  fund.  Sir 
Harry  next  referred  to  the  great  debt  the  In- 
stitution owed  to  the  auditors,  Messrs.  Man- 
ning, Willard  and  Bert  Monro.  Mr.  Willard, 
who  was  80  years  of  age  and  was  now  resid- 
ing in  the  Reigate  district,  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  his  duties,  but  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  Bert 
Monro  would  continue  to  serve,  and  the  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  ask  the  meeting  to  elect 
Messrs.  Cobley  and  Co.,  chartered  accountants, 
in  the  place  of  Mr.   Willard. 

He  regretted  that  they  had  lost  by  death 
during  the  past  year  many  who  had  supported 
the  Institution,  and  it  was  probable  that  many 
of  their  friends  had  gone  to  the  front,  some  of 
whom  might  not  (return.  In  conclusion,  Sir 
Harry  made  an  urgent  appeal  that  the  friends 
of  the  Institution  would  see  that  next  year 
they  were  enabled  to  elect  at  least  fifteen  pen- 
sioners, being  the  same  number  it  was  proposed 
to  elect  that  day. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
without  further  remarks. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  next  proposed  the  re- 
election of  Sir  Harry  James  Veitch  as  treasurer.  It 
had  been  his  (Mr.  Sutton's)  pleasure  to  propose 
this  motion  for  many  years  past,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  for  many  years  to 
come.  Everyone  recognised  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  have  a  good  captain  for  the  ship,  one 
who  would  see  that  everything  was  managed  and 
done  properly.  No  one  was  better  fitted  for 
the  office  than  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  for  in  addition 
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to  his  deep  love  for  the  Gardeners'  Eoyal  Bene- 
volent Institution,  Sir  Harry  had  experience  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  extending  over  a 
very  long  period.  The  proposition  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Munro,  and  carried  with  acclama- 
tion. Mr.  Munro,  in  proposing  tile  Te-election  of 
the  secretary,  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Ingram's 
services,  and  slated  that  no  charity  of  a  similar 
nature  and  size  was  managed  more  economically 
than  the  "Benevolent."  Mr.  W.  Iceton 
seconded,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  showed  that  Mr.  Ingram  had 
the  confidence  of  all. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  were 
re-elected,  and  Messrs.  B.  Crisp  and  A.  J.  Wood 
were  also  appointed  Committee  men  to  fill  vacan- 
cies that  had  occurred. 

Messrs.  W.  F.  Best,  C.  T.  Hoskins,  H. 
Briston  Waller,  A.  D.  Wheatley  and  L.  Mackie 
were  appointed  arbitrators. 

The  next  business  was  to  elect  two  scrutineers 
of  the  ballot,  and  Messrs.  Harrv  J.  White  and 
J.  McKerchar  were  appointed.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed at  this  stage  until  the  declaration  of  the 
poll,  the  result  of  which  was  published  in  the 
last  issue. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  BOTANY. 

January  19. — The  monthly  dinner  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
on  the  above  date,  Mr.  H.  B.  Darlington  pre- 
siding. 

Professor  G.  S.  Boulger  afterwards  de- 
livered an  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Romance 
of  Botany."  He  described  romance  as  a  senti- 
mental attitude  towards  facts,  real  or  unreal, 
pointing  out  that  it  is  quite  apart  from  the  purely 
scientific  pursuit  of  truth.  The  lecturer  men- 
tioned the  institution  of  the  ceremonial  sowing 
of  food-plants  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  Chin- 
mung,  about  2700  B.C.  ;  the  funeTal  wreaths  of 
Roses  and  other  sweet-smelling  plants  found,  in 
a.  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  in  the  Greco- 
Roman  cemetery  at  Hawara  by  Professor 
Petrie.  In  connection  with  the  Arabian 
and  Phoenician  trade  in  frankincense,  Cin- 
namon. Pepper,  and  other  spices,  the  fables 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  these  plants,  in- 
vented to  enhance  their  value,  were  quoted  from 
Herodotus  and  Josephus,  with  special  reference 
to  that  of  the  Mandrake  ;  and  some  of  the  pretty 
fancies  from  Greek  nature-worship,  such  as  the 
stories  of  Persephone,  the  seed-corn,  and  the 
wood-craft  of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  were  nar- 
rated and  connected  with  our  plant  names.  One 
of  the  lantern  slides  exhibited  represented  a 
drawing  from  the  beautiful  Anician  codex  of 
Dioscorides  at  Vienna,  the  story  of  which  from 
Busbecq  to  Sibthorp  was  then  told  ;  while  others 
illustrated  the  growth  of  the  myth  of  the 
Scythian  lamb  based  partly  upon  Gossypinm, 
partly  upon  Cibotium.  Coming  to  the  Renais- 
sance period  the  lecturer  refuted  the  German 
claim  that  Brunfels  introduced  the  descrip- 
tion of  plants  from  nature,  while  a  tribute 
of  admiration  was  bestowed  upon  the  draughts- 
manship of  Weydiz  and  the  beautiful  engraving 
of  Speckle  in  Fuchs's  Herbal.  The  lives  of 
William  Turner,  "Father  of  English  Botany," 
Clusius.  Pena.  Lobel  and  Dodoens,  connecting 
the  University  of  Montpellier  with  Flanders 
and  England,  were  then  briefly  sketched,  with 
reference  to  the  historic  printing-house  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp  and  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Potato  into  Europe.  A  connection  was 
traced  between  Mrs.  Ewing's  simple  story, 
Mary's  Meadow,  and  the  modern  boom  in  Park- 
inson's Paradisus,  other  old  herbals,  and  even 
gardening  in  general.  The  lecturer,  com- 
pelled to  pass  over  many  romantic  episodes, 
concluded  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Linnaeus, 
from  the  stories  of  his  alleged  early  duel  at 
Upsala,  his  Lapland  journey,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  Linnaea  borealis,  his  visits  to  London, 
Oxford  and  Paris,  and  welcome  by  Sloane, 
Philip  Miller,  Dillenius  and  Bernard  de  Jussieu, 
down  to  that  of  the  pursuit  by  a  Swedish  man- 
of-war  of  the  vessel  conveying  his  collections 
to  England  for  Sir  James  Edward  Smith. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
February  16. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

January  19. — The  annual  business  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms 
on  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  King,  the  President,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
140  members. 

The  report  by  the  Council  stated  that,  not- 
withstanding the  crisis  through  which  the 
country  is  passing,  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It 
also  stated  that  a  sum  of  over  £290  had  been 
handed  over  to  the  British  Red  Cross  and  Bel- 
gian Relief  Funds,  being  the  profit  on  the 
Chrysanthemum  show  and  sale  of  plants  and 
flowers  held  in  November.  Other  matters  to 
which  the  report  referred  were  the  abolition  of 
the  section  of  economic  botany  in  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum,  to  which  the  Council,  along 
with  the  councils  of  several  other  societies,  was 
still  devoting  attention ;  the  abandonment  mean- 
time of  the  negotiations  for  amalgamation  with 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society ; 
and  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  it  had  been  decided  to  abandon  till  a  more 
favourable  time  the  appeal  for  contributions  to 
the  Horticultural  Institution  Fund.  It  also 
stated  that  the  Association  had  recently  become 
the  Edinburgh  branch  of  the  Vegetable  Products 
Committee,  and  that  several  consignments  of 
vegetables  had  been  sent  to  the  men  of  the 
North  Sea  fleet. 

The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  was  elected 
honorary  president  in  succession  to  Captain 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Pirie,  Dal- 
housie  Castle  Gardens,  Midlothian,  was  elected 
President  in  succession  to  Mr.  David  King ; 
Messrs.  D.  Kidd  and  J.  Highgate  were  elected 
to  the  vacancies  in  the  vice-presidencies ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Grieve,  D.  T.  Johnston,  J. 
Phillips,  J.  Fraser,  J.  L.  Forbes,  J.  S.  Chisholm 
and  G.  Stuart  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Council.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  and 
auditors  were  re-elected. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL. 
January  20. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.  at  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster.  The  Council  in  their  report  re- 
ferred to  the  various  investigations  and  work 
carried  on  by  the  society,  including  the  re- 
searches in  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  collection 
and  discussion  of  phenological  observations,  the 
arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  a  climato- 
logical  atlas  of  the  British  Isles,  and  the  delivery 
of  popular  lectures  on  meteorology. 


Carnation  Rust  :  E.  S.  W.  The  best  specific 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  this  disease  is 
diluted  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  disease  can 
also  be  checked  by  sponging  the  foliage  with 
a  rose-red  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Cyaniding  a  Vinery  :  A.  B.  Adiantum  Ferns 
are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  fumiga- 
tion, and  these,  together  with  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  greenhouse  plants,  should 
be  removed  from  the  vinery  before  it  is 
cyanided.  With  regard  to  the  Agaves  we  do 
not  think  that  the  leathery  leaves  of  these 
plants  would  suffer  injury,  but  it  would  be 
best  to  remove  them  on  the  side  of  caution, 
if  they  can  be  handled  easily.  If  the  Peach 
trees  are  dormant  the  Peach-house  may  be 
cyanided.  but  we  should  advise  you  to  use 
phosphoric    instead   of   sulphuric    acid. 

Japanese  Grasshopper  :  IF.  A.  T.,  Hove.  The 
scientific  name  of  rbe  Japanese  grasshopper  is 
Diestrammena  marmorata  {see  Gardcnezs' 
Chronicle,  September  20,  1913,  p.  207). 

Large  Asparagus  :  Enquirer.  Connover's 
Colossal  is  one  of  the  largest  varieties  of 
Asparagus  grown  ;  Chelsea  Giant  also  produces 
large  stems.  The  latter  variety  is  somewhat 
new,  crops  early,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and 
largest  varieties  in  cultivation.     Soil,   district 


and  culture  have  all  a  gTeat  influence  in  the 
production  of    large  Asparagus. 

Mushrooms  :  H.  B.  The  Mushrooms  are  being; 
destroyed  by  the  fungus  Hypomyces  pernici- 
osus,  which  lias  probably  been  introduced  witb 
the  manure.  The  bed  may  be  infected,  and 
should  be  removed.  AfterwTards  spray  the  roof, 
floor  and  walls  of  the  empty  house  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone),  one 
pound  dissolved  in  15  gallons  of  water. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  H.  B.     1,  Winter  Quoining; 

2,  Adams's  Pearmain. — H.  F.  Z.  Josephine- 
de  Malines. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  Clark.  1,  Juniperus- 
Sabina;  2,  Cupressus  macrocarpa;  3,  Crypto- 
meria  japonica;  4,  Sequoia  sempervirens;  5, 
Phillyraea  media  var.  buxifolia, — Brown,. 
Bomsey.  1,  Pinus  Pinaster;  2,  Sequoia 
sempervirens ;  3,  Tsuga  canadensis ;  4, 
Skimmia  Laureola  ;  5,  Cupressus  pisifera  var. 
plumosa  aurea ;  6,  Leucothoe  Catesbaei. — 
Jumbo.  1,  Cassinia  fulvida,  sometimes  called 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus  ;  2,  Olearia  Haastii  y 

3,  Jasminum  revolutum ;  4,  Cornus  species  r 
5,  Olearia  Gunniana ;  6,  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 
ana  ;  7,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  variegata ;  8, 
Juniperus  chinensis ;  9,  specimen  insufficient  y 
it  has  neither  perfect  leaves  nor  flowers. — 
E.  P.  Y.  Laelio-Cattleya  Tydea  (C.  Trianae- 
X  L.  pumila).  The  variety  was  first  raised 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  andi 
flowered  in  1894.  Your  flower  is  imper- 
fectly developed.  When  properly  matured  it 
should  prove  a  good  form  of  the  variety.— 
A.  G.  Eriobotrya  japonica.  The  plant  will 
grow  out  of  doors  in  favourable  districts. 

Old  Gardening  Book  :  Mead  vale.  Your  edition- 
of  Mawes'  Every  Man  His  Own  Gardener  is- 
of  little  monetary  value.  Few  books  have  had 
the  popularity  of  this  work,  some  thirty-seven 
editions  being  known  to  have  been  issued.  The- 
first  edition,  a  small  12mo  published  in  1767, 
is  very  scarce,  but  the  others  are  easily  obtain- 
able. 

Onion  :  Norn  ides.  According  to  old  catalogues.. 
Cranston's  Excelsior  Onion  was  on  the  market 
in  1882,  and  the  Ailsa  Craig  variety  in  1890. 
The  varieties  so  resemble  each  other  that  the* 
bulbs  cannot  always  be  separated. 

Pear  Tree  Disease  :  C.  M.  The  shoots  are  af- 
fected with  canker.  Cut  out  badly  diseased' 
shoots  and  burn  them,  coating  the  cut  sur- 
faces with  gas  tar.  Canker  is  often  present 
in  trees  grown  on  stiff  soils,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. 

Phosphoric  Acid  :  /.  .4.  C.  An  article  dealing 
fully  with  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  appeared' 
in  the  issue  for  July  25,  1914,  p.  65.  It  was 
recommended  to  use  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  sodium  cyanide. 

Soil  for  Analysis  :  G.  B.  We  do  not  undertake 
the  analysis  of  soils.  If  you  wish  us 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  for  potting  purposes  from  a 
superficial  examination  we  should  say  it  ap- 
pears to  be  much  too  light  in  texture,  pos- 
sesses no  holding  qualities,  and  is  deficient  in 
loam.  Probably  it  would  be  good  material 
for  mixing  with  old  turf  after  the  latter  has- 
been  cut  and  stacked  for  some  months. 

Whitewashed  Walls  :  T.  A.  S.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  chemical  preparation  that  would 
remove  whitewash  from  walls  formerly  covered 
by  a  greenhouse.  You  might  adopt  the  plan 
followed  by  builders  in  renovating  old  walls  by 
rubbing  down  the  surface  with  a  soft  brickbat, 
and,  after  the  majority  of  the  whitened  sur- 
face has  been  cleared,  coating  the  wall  with 
yellow  ochre  or  the  red  preparation  sold  at 
the  oil  shops  for  the  colouring  of  brick  floors 
in  sculleries,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
brickwork. 


Communications  Beceived.— G.  St.  C.  P.,  Cairo- 
(Thanks  for  5s.  received  for  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  The  plants  will  be  named  in  an  early  issue). — 
C.  E.  W—  Cowbridge— J.  B.— H.  G.  P.^J.  J.— A.  H  — 
C.  W.  M.— J.  T— H.  F.  Z.— R.  P.— A.  J.  L.— Generat 
Reader— F.  G.  T.— E.  B.— A.  H.  A.— C.  G.  G— F.  D. 
— W.  H.  C— W.  R.^T.  R.  J.— M.  B— W.  B.  H  — 
Dickson  and  Robinson— E.  I.— Rev.  J.— W.  M.  F.— 
S.  A— H.  Littlehales. 
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THE   ROSE   GARDEN  IN   FEBRUARY. 

FEBRUARY  is  the  month  when  the 
rosarian  should  begin  to  take  in 
hand  the  manuring  of  his  Rose  beds. 
Autumn  manuring  may,  it  is  true,  be  em- 
ployed for  certain  slow-acting  fertilisers, 
such  as  bones,  basic  slag,  lime  and  kainit, 
and  even  superphosphate;  particularly  if 
the  more  basic  varieties  of  the  last-named 
fertiliser  be  employed.  But  even  for 
these,  if  they  have  not  been  used  previ- 
ousry,  and  their  application  is  desirable, 
February  is  by  no  means  too  late.  For 
special  purposes,  perhaps,  the  application 
of  lime  may  take  place  at  almost  any  time 
during  the  year,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
summer  display  of  Roses  it  is  during  the 
months  of  February  and  May  that  the 
manuring  of  our  Rose  beds  should  receive 
particular  attention. 

And  first  let  me  say  that  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  correct  manuring  at  present  open 
to  the  gardener.  He  must  study  the  soil 
he  has  to  deal  with,  and  find  by  observa- 
tion what  his  soil  lacks. 

If  it  is  fairly  rich  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  artificial  manures,  and  one  of  the 
oldest,  is  lime.  The  use  of  lime  for  correct- 
ing sourness  of  soil  and  promoting  vigor- 
ous growlb  has  long  been  known  to  gar- 
deners, but  it  has  only  comparatively 
lately  been  shown  why  it  should  be  used. 
It  is  another  of  the  many  cases  where  it 
seems  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
science  has  been  to  explain  what  has 
already  become  well  known  empirically  to 
the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

However  that  may  be,  there  are  at  least 
three  ways  in  which  lime  may  benefit  our 
North  London  soils.  First  there  is  its 
purely  physical  effect.  If  London  clay  be 
stirred  up  with  water  it  remains  sus- 
pended for  a  long  time,  but  if  it  be  made 
strongly  alkaline  by  adding  ammonia, 
potash  or  soda  the  clay  flocculates,  and 
settles  down  to  the  bottom  ;  but  by  making 


the  mixture  acid  the  former  state  of 
things  is  restored.  It  is  believed  that 
something  of  the  same  sort  goes  on  in  the 
soil,  the  particles  more  or  less  collecting 
into  lumps,  and  the  mixture  becoming 
more  porous. 

The  chemical  effect  on  the  soil  lies  in  the 
power  of  lime  to  neutralise  free  acids,  and 
permit  of  the  action  of  certain  salts,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  available  as  plant 
food.  Nitrogen  seems  to  be  usually  assimi- 
lated by  plants  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  the 
ammonia  formed  in  farmyard  manure 
being  first  broken  up  into  a  nitrite  by  one 
of  the  nitrifying  bacteria,  and  after- 
wards changed  to  nitrate  by  another  bac- 
terium. If  lime  is  present  it  can  combine 
with  the  nitrate  thus  formed,  and  present 
it  to  the  plant  in  a  form  in  which  it  can 
be  taken  up.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Bottomley,  who  has  produced  from  peat 
moss  a  substance  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  manure,  seem  to  emphasise  the 
value  of  lime  in  keeping  the  soil  alkaline. 
His  manure  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
soluble  humates;  and,  as  he  showed  to  the 
Horticultural  Club,  these  are  at  once  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  of  acid. 

The  bacteriological  effect  of  lime  on  the 
soil  is  also  of  importance,  though  no  doubt 
a  branch  of  its  chemical  effect.  We  are 
told  that  its  presence  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  nitrifying  bacteria, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
acid  produced  by  them,  which  might  other- 
wise put  a  stop  to  their  activity. 

A  friend,  who  is  something  of  a  field 
botanist,  once  told  me  that  he  believed 
there  was  only  one  Rose  that  would  really 
flourish  in  a  soil  from  which  lime  is  com- 
pletely absent,  and  this  is  the  Scotch 
Rose,  R.  spinosissima ;  and  whether  this  be 
strictly  true  or  not,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  in  the  districts  where  chalk  or 
limestone  is  not  naturally  present  in  the 
soil  lime  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  aids 
in  growing  Roses  that  the  gardener  pos- 
sesses. 

In  my  own  practice  I  usually  consider 
that  the  amount  of  bone  meal  I  use  in  mak- 
ing up  a  new  bed  makes  the  addition  of 
lime  unnecessary  for  a  few  years,  but  after 
about  three  years  the  first  sign  of  diminish- 
ing vigour  that  I  notice  is  a  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  liming,  and  this  is  con- 
tinued thenceforward  either  in  the  form 
of  slaked  lime  or  basic  slag,  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  lime,  until  the  bed  is 
made  afresh.  And  where  any  outbreak  of 
fungous  disease  has  occurred  a  good  liming 
in  the  following  May  is  generally  applied 
with  success. 

For  general  purposes  there  are  few 
more  useful  preparations  than  the  pre- 
paration now  well  known  as  Tonk's 
manure,  of  which  I  always  keep  a  supply 
for  use  in  February,  and  again  in  May, 
and  for  a  special  stimulant  Clay's  prepara- 
tion is  also  kept  in  readiness.  Stable  or 
farmyard  manure  contains  large  supplies 
of  nitrates  and  some  phosphates  and 
potash.  With  most  of  us  it  is  the  princi- 
pal form  in  which  nitrates  are  supplied. 
Fresh  manure  is,  however,  not  good,  and 
we  want  to  present  it  in  such  a  form  that 


it  can  be  rapidly  utilised,  for  the  natural 
waste  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  very  great. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  great  solubility 
of  the  nitrates,  but  also,  and  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent,  to  the  formation  of  free 
nitrogen  which  escapes  from  the  soil  as 
gas;  while  if  nitrates  in  solution  cannot 
escape  and  find  their  way  to  a  water-logged 
and  airless  position  they  may  become  re- 
converted into  ammonia. 

The  one  advantage  of  digging-in  the 
manure  in  the  autumn  is  that  it  may  re- 
ceive some  preparation  before  the  plants 
require  it  in  the  growing  spring. 

A  better  plan  in  my  judgment  is  to 
build  up  a  manure  stack  in  summer  or 
early  autumn,  and  cover  it  with  a  sloping 
roof  of  soil  to  keep  off  too  much  rain,  and 
let  it  lie  until  spring,  when  it  is  used  and 
dug  in  at  once. 

The  French  recommend  the  addition  of 
an  artificial  phosphate,  which,  if  applied 
at  the  same  time  as  the  manure,  should 
take  the  form  of  superphosphate.  If  basic 
slag  is  employed  it  should  be  put  in 
earlier,  as  it  contains  much  lime.  There 
may,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  something  use- 
ful in  this  view. 

Our  endeavours  to  treat  fungous  diseases 
has  hitherto  been  confined  either  to  pre- 
venting the  access  of  spores  of  the  disease, 
or  destroying  them  by  means  of  sprays 
when  they  alight  on  and  attack  the  plant. 

Now,  the  spore  cases  containing  the 
minute  spores  which  lie  in  the  ground  or 
on  the  plant  are  very  impervious  to  at- 
tack. Toluene,  which  is  a  strong  disinfec- 
tant, leaves  them  practically  unharmed. 
Complete  removal  of  the  top  soil  where  an 
attack  has  taken  place  does  good,  but  is 
impracticable  on  a  large  scale.  While 
spraying,  though  it  may  kill  the  germinat- 
ing spores,  is  of  no  avail  to  cure, 
it  may  check  the  disease  when  it  is  once 
established,  for  the  fungus  grows  in  the 
plant  tissues.  Hence,  attempts  are  now 
being  made  to  treat  fungus-affected  plants 
with  some  medicine  that  will  destroy  the 
fungus  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  and  two 
cases  have  been  recorded  where  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  successful.  In  one  case  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  cure  wound  fungus  in 
fruit  trees,  and  for  this  purpose  super- 
phosphate applied  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per 
acre,  or  1  lb.  to  8  yards,  was  found  effec- 
tive; while  sulphate  of  iron  was  very 
variable  in  its  results,  sometimes  produc- 
ing no  beneficial  result,  sometimes  proving 
useful. 

The  other  case  is  so  curious  that,  though 
it  does  not  concern  the  subject  in  hand,  it 
is  worth  mentioning.  It  had  been  noted 
that  a  very  powerful  ferment  or  enzyme 
was  formed  in  the  cap  of  the  Toadstool. 
Coprinus  caudatus,  which  dissolves  the  tis- 
sues of  the  fungus  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting free  the  spores. 

A  strong  extract  of  this  ferment  was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Batter,  and  in  the  Annals 
of  Botany  she  records  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  of  a  Plum  tree  suffering  from 
silver  leaf.  Of  five  strong  branches  four 
had  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  the  re- 
maining one  was  badly  affected,  and  had 
been  barren  three  vears.       The  treatment 
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consisted  in  injecting  the  ferment  into  a  living 
branch  and  applying  poultices  to  any  fruits  of 
the  disease  appearing  on  the  dead  wood.  After 
two  years  of  this  treatment  the  branch  recovered 
and  began  to  grow  and  fruit  well.  These  two  cases 
may  encourage  us  to  hope  that  we  may  be  able 
to  assist  our  Roses  ultimately  to  get  rid  of  these  " 
fungous  diseases.  We  know  that  Roses  differ 
very  much  in  their  powers  of  resisting  them,  and 
probably  those  leaves  with  soft,  easily-piercea 
skins  are  more  easily  affected  than  are  those  of 
which  the  skin  is  harder.  Now  phosphates, 
tending  as  they  do  to  harden  and  ripen  growth, 
may  very  well  assist  in  repelling  fungous  attack. 
Magnesia  in  small  quantities  seems  to  be 
highly  beneficial  to  Roses  in  presence  of  other 
salts,  particularly  of  lime,  though  deleterious 
perhaps  in  their  absence.  It  has  been  claimed 
for  it  that  it  enlarges  the  size  of  the  receptacle 
and  so  enables  a  bigger  flower  to  be  built  upon 
it.  However  that  be,  from  the  experiments  in 
France,  described  by  M.  Cochet,  it  seems  clear 
that  it  has  great  influence  in  developing  root 
action  and  prolonging  the  growth  into  late 
autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be  applied  either  as 
the  sulphate  or  as  dolomitic  limestone.  White 
Hose. 

TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


THE    NEWER    JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A  NEW  CYPRESS. 

CuPRESSUS  FORMOSENSIS,  HENRY. 

This  as  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
numerous  conifers  introduced  in  recent  times — at 
any  rate,  among  those  that  promise  to  be  hardy. 
It  is  not  only  by  far  the  largest  of  Cypresses, 
but  amongst  the  largest  of  all  coniferous  trees. 
In  1911  Dr.  Shirasawa,  tie  Japanese  botanist, 
forwarded  seeds  to  Mr.  H.  Clinton-Baker,  of 
Bayfordbury,  who  sent  some  of  them  to  Kew. 
They  germinated  well,  and  a  promising  stock  of 
young  plants  is  now  in  the  nursery.  So  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  past  two  winters  this 
Cypress  promises  to  be  hardy.  Although  C.  for- 
mosensis  (see  descriptions  and  illustrations  in 
Gard.  Chron.,  March  2,  1912,  pp.  132,  133),  is  a 
native  of  the  sub-tropical  island  of  Formosa,  it 
ascends  to  altitudes  of  10,000  feet.  In  his  fine 
work)  Illustrations  of  Conifers,  Mr.  H.  Clinton- 
Baker  records  the  dimensions  of  two  trees  which 
indicate  the  magnificent  dimensions  this  Cypress 
attains.  One,  illustrated  in  the  frontispiece  of 
Vol.  III.,  is  125  feet  high  and  67  feet  in  girth  of 
trunk  ;  the  other  is  195  feet  high  and  60  feet  in 
girth.  In  bulk,  therefore,  if  not  in  height,  they 
almost  rival  the  giant  Sequoias  of  California. 
Judging  by  the  foliage  of  young  trees  2  to  3  feet 
high  this  Cypress  would  seem  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  C.  pisifeTa.  The  branchlets  have  the  same 
pinnate,  frond-like  arrangement,  and  the  leaves 
the  same  sharply-pointed,  acuminate  character. 
But  the  latter  are  of  a  duller  green  and  lack  the 
well-marked  glaucous  patches  beneath  that  are 
seen  in  C.  pisifera.    B. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  growing  on  a  low 
wall  here,  with  the  6hoots  hanging  loosely 
and  naturally,  amongst  a  few  plants  of 
Azara  microphylla  for  greenery,  was  a  beauti- 
ful object  even  in  December.  This  same  Jasmine 
is  also  allowed  to  climb  thinly  over  a  few  tall 
Rosemary  bushes.  The  chief  points  to  observe 
in  this  method  of  training  are  to  regulate  the 
growths  during  the  growing  season,  to  remove  all 
old  shoots  that  have  flowered,  and  to  thin  out  the 
fine  spray  growths,  thus  concentrating  the 
energies  of  the  plant  into  making  stout  wood 
and  preventing  the  Jasmine  from  smothering 
the  plant  of  Rosemary.  Specimen  plants  of 
Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurustinus),  that  were 
judiciously  pruned  with  a  knife  just  before 
growth  commenced,  were  covered  with  flowers 
produced  by  the  young  wood  that  formed  after 
the  pruning.     W.  Crump. 


As  the  majority  of  the  Chrysanthemum  exhi- 
bitions were  abandoned  last  autumn,  many 
growers  have  been  unable  to  see  the  newer  varie- 
ties, therefore  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
sorts  that  have  impressed  me  favourably  in  the 
season  that  has  just  closed  may  prove  interest- 
ing and  useful : — 

Undaunted  (see  fig.  19). — This  is  a  distinct 
variety  which  I  have  heard  some  describe  as 
coarse — it  is  certainly  of  the  heavy  type  of  floret 
— but  the  size  and  colour  of  the  bloom,  which 
might  be  likened  to  a  softer  E.  J.  Brooks,  stamps 


and  of  good  substance,  and  the  shape  of  the 
bloom  is  very  like  that  of  General  Hulton,  but 
more  refined.  The  shoots  should  be  stopped  in 
April  to  secure  first-crown  buds. 

W.  Rigby  (see  fig.  21). — This  variety  is  a 
glistening  canary-yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Drabble,  and  needs  the  same  treatment,  which 
should  not  be  too  generous,  good  hard  wood 
being  essential  to  secure  well-developed  flowers. 

Fred  Blackburn. — A  novelty  of  pale  yellow 
colour,  flushed  with  a  deeper,  golden-yellow 
shade.  The  florets  are  long,  of  good  substance, 
and  constitute  a  flower  of  considerable  width. 
The  flowers  should  develop  on  first-crown  buds. 

Mr.  C.  Edwards. — This  is  a  giant  Incurved- 
Japanese  variety  with  great  substance  of  floret. 


Fig.   19. — chrysanthemum  "  undaunted 
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the  variety  as  one  that  the  exhibitor  will  find 
valuable.  The  blooms  open  freely  from  any 
buds,  but  stopping  should  be  practised  either 
once  or  twice,  to  make  the  plant  t.irow  a  bud 
between  the  dates  of  the  crown  and  terminal 
buds. 

General  Smith  Dorrien  (see  fig.  20). — A 
variety  of  delightful  quality.  The  colour  is  de- 
scribed as  old  rosy-red  with  chestnut  shading, 
but  this  scarcely  conveys  the  real  beauty  of  the 
tinting.  The  plant  grows  about  4£  feet  high,  and 
blooms  well  on  natural,  first-crown  buds. 

R.  C.  P.,  1915. — Another  very  distinct  variety 
of  canary-yellow  colour,  splashed  and  striped 
with     rose    or    mauve.      The    florets    are    long 


The  blooms  from  early  buds  are  nearly  white, 
but  later  buds  develop  a  very  pretty  6hade  of 
mauve.  The  plant  is  a  good  grower,  and  should 
be  stopped  at  the  end  of  May  for  first-crown 
buds  to  develop. 

Captain  Fox.— A  fine  addition  to  the  crimson 
varieties,  quite  distinct  from  those  already  in 
commerce.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  a  well- 
finished  flower  of  Mrs.  R.  Luxford,  but  is 
larger  and  deeper  in  colour. 

Meudon. — A  somewhat  late,  silvery-coloured 
variety  of  good  form  and  breadth  of  floret.  In 
shape  the  bloom  reminds  one  of  the  variety  W. 
Mease,  but  it  is  fuller  and  of  even  greater 
breadth.     The  habit   of   growth   is   dwarf,   and 
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the  shoots  should  be  stopped  in  the  first  week 
in  June  to  secure  crown  buds. 

Mrs.  William  Kirby  is  a  sport  from  Joan 
Stratton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  exhibition 
Japanese  varieties.  The  general  tendency  is  to 
get  this  variety  too  early  by  stopping,  thus 
losing  colour.  Natural  first-crown  buds  are  quite 
early  enough. 

Thomas  Beeson  (see  fig.  22). — This  is  a  some- 
what early  variety  and  of  good  size.  The  florets 
are  big  and  broad,  and  coloured  golden  bronze, 
making  it  a  striking  and  handsome  flower.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  rather  late  first- 
crown  buds. 

A  few  of  the  varieties  sent  out  in  the  spring 
of  1914  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  following  aie 
worth  adding  to  any  collection.:  — 

Amy  Potjlton. — This  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  set,  the  colour  being  a  delicate  shade 
of  salmon-pink.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
flower  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the 
south  the  plants  should  be  stopped  at  about 
June  10,  while  further  north  natural,  first-crown 
buds  will  give  excellent  results. 

Mr.  Keith  Luxford. — A  giant  white  variety, 
rather  apt  to  be  a  little  green  in  the  lower  florets. 
Being  so  large  and  of  consistent  good  quality 
it  should' be  included  in  every  collection.  Natural, 
first-crown  buds  should  be  taken. 

Mrs.  C.  Farrar. — This  variety  is  almost  a 
bronze  counterpart  of  the  last.  The  plant  is  a 
free  grower,  and  if  stopped  during  the  second  or 
third  week  in  June  every  flower  will  develop  to 
exhibition  size. 

Mrs.  J.  Gibson. — This,  probably  the  largest 
exhibition  Japanese  variety  in  cultivation, 
blooms  from  natural,  first-crown  buds,  and  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  with  not  a  semblance  of 
coarseness.  The  blooms  keep  fresh  for  a  long 
time.    The  colour  is  bright  mauve-pink. 

William  Vert. — A  very  rich  crimson  variety  ; 
the  blooms  retain  their  colouring  well  if  grown 
on  plants  rooted  fairly  late  in  the  season.  On 
first  crowns  the  flowers  open  freely  and  develop 
to  a  good  size. 

Mrs.  Edgar  J.  Slater. — This  is  a  good  bronze 
variety  with  long,  reflexed  florets.  The  shoots 
should  be  stopped  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
May  in  order  to  get  crown  buds. 

Mrs.  Howard  Kinsey. — This  fine,  white  Chry- 
santhemum should  make  a  first-class  exhibition 
variety.  The  blooms  are  something  like  those 
of  Mrs.  Drabble,  but  if  anything  they  are 
broader.  Natural,  first-crown  buds  should  be 
secured. 

Mrs.  Will  Dennis. — A  variety  easy  of  culti- 
vation. Those  who  like  the  colour  of  Reginald 
Vallis,  but  not  its  tall  habit  of  growth,  should 
try  this  novelty,  for  it  has  a  beautiful  habit. 
The  flowers  should  develop  from  natural,  first- 
crown  buds.     T.   Stevenson. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


Le  Bon  Jardinier. 
When  the  150th  edition  of  a  book  on  garden- 
ing appears  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  has  been 
written  and  prepared  in  a  style  approved  by 
the  French-speaking  public.  Of  the  Bon 
Jardinier  (which  may  be  freely  translated  the 
Complete  Gardener),  the  earliest  copy  which  I 
have  seen  is  one  dated  1805 — a  stumpy  little 
volume  about  6  inches  long,  1^  inch  thick,  and 
closely  printed  in  small  type,  without  any  illus- 
trations. According  to  M.  Meunissier,  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  August  15,  1914,  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1754 — one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  The  1914  edition  is 
a  mullum  in  parvo  encyclopaedia  of  horticulture, 
containing  over  1,000  large  8vo  page6  of  valu- 
able a.nd  accurate  information  on  every  depart- 
ment of  modern  gardening.     Under  the  general 

*  Le  lion  .Jardhtirr.  Published  by  the  Librairie  AKficole 
de  ta  -Maison  Rustitnie,  26,  Rue  Jacob,  Paris.  Price  10  francs. 
Paper  covers.    Bound,  12.f>0  francs. 


editorship  of  MM.  Bois  and  Grignan  (the  editor 
and  secretary  respectively  of  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole),  some  forty  well-known  gardeners,  land- 
scapists,  nurserymen,  park  superintendents, 
botanists,  entomo'ogists,  mycologists,  meteor- 
ologists, agronomists,  and  hot-water  engineers 
have  collaborated  in  producing  a  well-printed, 
well-written  and  well-illustrated  volume  ait  the 
low  price  of  10  francs. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  six  parts. 
Part  I.  opens  with  an  excellent  calendar  of 
operations  for  every  month  of  the  year,  and  also 
deals  with  chapters  on  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  plant  life;  the  chemistry  and  physics  of 
gardening ;  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions ; 


Hop6,  fruit  trees,  etc.  All  these  have  been  dealt 
with,  and  remedies  are  given  for  their  prevention 
or  suppression.  As  there  is  unfortunately  no  in- 
dex to  the  work  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the 
reference  to  any  particular  disease  without 
having  to  wade  through  almost  the  whole  of  this 
section.  Under  popular  (French)  names,  how- 
ever, several  fungous  diseases  are  given  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  here  it  is  much  more  easy  to 
find  what  is  wanted.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  American  Gooseberry  mildew  which  is 
giving  so  much  trouble  in  the  British  Isles, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany,  seems  to  ihave 
left  France  almost  alone,  as  it  is  referred  to  in 
only   two   or   three  lines. 


Fig.      20. — chrysanthemum 
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insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  ;  propagation ; 
the  soil ;  Mendeli6m,  hybridisation  and  selection, 
as  becometh  an  up-to-date  treatise  on  scientific 
and  practical  gardening. 

The  "maladies"  of  plants  are  dealt  with 
by  M.  L.  Mangin  in  a  systematic  way, 
each  troublesome  fungus  being  placed  in  its 
Natural  Order.  Thus  the  Myxomycetes  give 
us  the  "club-root"  of  the  Brassicas ;  the  Oomy- 
cete6,  the  Potato  disease  and  some  of  the  vine  mil- 
dews ;  the  Basidiomycetes,  the  rust  and  smut  of 
cereals  and  other  crops ;  the  A6comycetes,  the 
leaf-curl  of  Peaches  and  the  terrible  Botrytis  or 
Sclerotinia  that  plays  havoc  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plants,  as  well  as  other  fungi  that 
attack   vines,   Roses,   cereals,   trees  and  shrubs, 


The  insect  pests  also  are  arranged  in  their 
natural  families,  and  are  dealt  with  by  M.  Pierre 
Lesne,  of  the  Paris  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  fruit 
culture,  and  is  dealt  with  ably  in  some  150  pages 
by  M.  Nomblot,  of  the  National  School  of  Horti- 
culture. The  preparation  of  the  soil,  sites  and 
situations,  planting,  drainage,  manuring,  prun- 
ing, propagation,  training,  and  all  tho  details 
necessary  to  achieve  success  in  fruit  growing, 
either  in  the  garden  or  orchard,  are  lucidly  ex- 
plained, in  greater  detail  perhaps  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  English  manuals  on  fruit  culture. 

In  a  French  gardening  book  it  is,  of  course, 
natural  to  find  kinds  of  fruit  trees  written  about 
that  are  not  generally  grown  in  Britain — at  least, 
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not  for  the  value  of  their  fruit.  The  greater  size 
of  France  and  its  several  climates  will  explain 
the  cause  of  this.  Thus  the  Loquat,  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  the  Diospyros,  the  Pomegranate,  the 
Olive,  the  Orange  and  the  Pistachia  are  among 
fruits  that  are  apparently  worth  growing  in  parts 
of  France. 

In  Part  III.  of  the  work  the  kitchen  (rarden 
and  vegetables  generally  occupy  an  important 
position,  and  80  pages  are  devoted  to  them.  M. 
Meunier  leads  off  with  articles  on  the  best  place 
for  vegetable  growing,  the  treatment  of  the  soil, 
manures,  early  borders,  and  the  use  of  lights  and 
cloches.  Then  come  the  most  important  vege- 
tables and  herbs,  in  alphabetical  order,  the  de- 
scriptions and  cultural  operations  being  the  work 
of  MM.  Vilmorin  and  Andrieux.  Here,  again, 
we  find  included  in  the  vegetable  section  many 
plants  that  we  either  neglect  altogether  or  con- 
sider under  other  headings.  Thus  the  Pineapple 
follows  Garlic  and  the  Alkekenge  (Physalis),  and 
comes  before  Angelica  and  Good  King  Henry. 
The  Dandelion,  Water  Chestnut  (Trapa  naitan6), 
and  the  Black  Solanum  also  come  in  for  some 
notice ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
regard  the  last  named  as  deadly  poison  that  it 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  Spinach.  In- 
deed, it  is  stated  that  the  Creoles  who  visit 
France  search  for  it  and  eat  it  as  they  do  at 
home.  Thi6  plant,  also  known  as  the  Wonder- 
berry  of  the  United  States,  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds  (the  authors  state),  and  no  one  will  cavil 
at  the  statement.  This  year  I  could  have  sup- 
plied bushels  of  splendid,  healthy,  self-sown 
plants  to  any  Creoles  who  wanted  them.  The 
more  important  vegetables,  like  Onions,  Potatos, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Peas, 
Beans  of  all  kinds,  Leeks,  Beet,  etc.,  are  all 
treated  with  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Following  the  vegetable  section  comes  the 
fourth  and  largest  part  of  the  work — that  deal- 
ing with  ornamental  plants  and  trees,  and 
occupying  over  380  pages  of  text.  An  introduc- 
tory chapter  on  the  botanical  descriptions  and 
characters  of  the  different  families  of  plants  is 
given  by  M.  D.  Bois,  the  system  followed  being 
that  of  De  Candolle,  with  slight  modifications  to 
fit  in  with  the  classification  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker. 

In  this  ornamental  plant  section  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  adhered  to,  and  as  both 
the  French  and  botanical  names  are  given,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  any  particular  genus. 
It  is  a,  debatable  point,  however,  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  the  authors  to 
have  split  this  part  of  the  work  up  into  several 
distinct  sections  instead  of  putting  annuals, 
biennials  and  herbaceous  perennials  (both  tender 
and  hardy)  in  the  same  boat  as  trees  and  shrubs, 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Conifers,  alpine 
'plants,  Bromeliads,  bulbs,  Ferns,  Orchids,  Palms, 
water  and  bog  plants,  etc.  It  strikes  one  at  first 
as  a  little  strange  to  find  these  various  groups  of 
plants  mixed  up  in  alphabetical  order,  but  as 
they  are  easy  enough  to  find  in  their  proper 
places  perhaps  the  utility  of  the  scheme  may  be 
said  to  outweigh  any  disadvantages  it  possesses 
from  an  educational  standpoint. 

In  Part  V.  everything  appertaining  to  the 
tools,  implements,  and  mechanical  contrivances 
used  in  gardening  operations  is  discussed,  from 
flower-pots  and  labels  to  mowing  machines, 
greenhouses,  hot-water  apparatus,  etc.  Many 
ingenious  contrivances  are  described,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  greater  wealth  of  appliances  alt  the 
disposal  of  the  French  gardener  than  at  that  of 
his  British  confrere.  A  perusal  of  the  work 
would  therefore  be  of  much  interest  to  prac- 
tical men  in  this  country. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  part  of  the  Bon  Jar- 
dinier  deals  in  some  40  pages  with  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening,  carpet  bedding  or  mosa- 
culture,  alpine  gardens  and  rockeries,  and  the 
making  and  up-keep  of  lawns.  Numerous  plans 
and  views  of  landscape  art  are  given,  and  the 
principles  of  laying  out  an  ornamental  garden 
are  fully  discussed  by  the  well-known  landscape 
gardener,  M.  Rene  Edouard-Andre.     /.    W. 
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FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 
Apr  ICOT8.— Where  an  early  supply  of  fruits 
is  desired  or  in  districts  where  the  climate  is 
uncongenial,  it  is  necessary  to  afford  Apricots 
the  protection  of  a  glass  structure,  whether 
heated  or  otherwise.  Apricots  need  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  air.  Unheated  houses  should  be 
covered  with  protecting  material  in  cold  weather, 
when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  When  the  first 
blooms  appear  do  not  allow  the  temperature  to 
fall  much  below  40°  and  admit  air  freely  by 
both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators.  To  ensure 
pollination  of  the  blossoms  they  should  be  gently 
brushed  with  a  rabbit's  or  hare's  tail  fastened  to 
a  stick,  about  noon  on  each  day.  Immediately 
the  fruits  have  set,  syringe  the  trees  at  least 
once  a  day. 

Figs.— Trees  that  were  started  in  the  New 
Year  are  bursting  into  growth,  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  increased  slightly.  Increased 
supplies  of  water  should  be  afforded  the  roots, 
as  well  as  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  for 
both  purposes,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
should  exceed  slightly  that  of  the  house.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  sun  is  gaining  in  power, 
the  air  outside  may  be  very  cold ;  therefore 
ventilation  must  be  done  with  caution.  The 
temperature  at  night  should  not  exceed  60°. 
Guard  against  infestations  of  red  spider,  which 
at  this  early  stage  spreads  rapidly  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  If  the  presence  of  this  insect  is 
detected,  sponge  the  leaves  with  a  weak  solution 
of  soap  and  water.  Stop  the  shoots  at  the  fourth 
leaf,  and  remove  all  weak  and  useless  growths. 

Vinery.— Preparations  should  be  made  for 
starting  such  Grapes  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Gros  Colmar,  as  these  require  a  long  season  of 
growth.  In  the  case  of  the  Muscat  varieties  a 
temperature  of  50°  will  be  sufficient  at  the  start, 
increasing  the  amount  of  warmth  as  growth 
advances.  There  seems  to  be  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  rods  should  be  syringed 
or  not.  Still,  if  this  is  done  with  tepid  water 
until  they  start  into  growth  no  evil  effects  are 
likely  to  result.  Vines  that  were  started  earlier 
are  advanced  sufficiently  to  commence  dis- 
budding. The  surplus  shoots  should  be  removed 
gradually,  retaining  those  that  are  showing  good 
bunches,  and  well  placed  on  the  rod.  The  work 
of  tying  the  shoots  should  be  performed  in  the 
mornings  or  early  part  of  the  day,  as  then  they 
seem  to  be  more  pliable.  Do  not  attempt  to 
draw  the  shoots  down  in  position  too  early,  pro- 
vided they  are  clear  of  the  roof-glass.  The 
stopping  of  the  shoots  will  require  daily  atten- 
tion, and  the  exact  place  of  stopping  must  be 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  space  to 
be  occupied.  As  a  general  rule  they  should  be 
stopped  at  the  second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Bv  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South  Wales. 

Dahlia.— A  sufficient  number  of  old  roots  for 
stock  purposes  should  be  placed  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of  about  60°.  Individual 
roots  and  varieties  vary  considerably  in  their 
yield  of  shoots,  it  being  sometimes  possible  to 
procure  as  many  as  fifty  cuttings  from  a  strong 
clump,  while  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  dozen.  Dahlia  tubers  are  not  very 
exacting  in  their  requirements,  and  may  be 
placed  on  a  bed,  preferably  over  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  or  in  boxes.  A  mixture  of  partly  decayed 
leaves  and  sand  is  the  best  material  to  place 
around  the  roots,  leaving  uncovered  the  top  of 
the  tuber  near  the  stem.  They  may  also  be 
covered  entirely  with  sand,  but  in  that  case 
more  attention  is  required  to  keep  the  material 
moist.  When  leaves  and  sand  are  employed 
one  copious  watering  will  generally  suffice,  but 
spraying  should  be  done  frequently.  In  suit- 
able conditions,  such  as  is  provided  by  a  strong, 
moist,   bottom    heat    over    evaporating  troughs, 


cuttings  will  form  roots  in  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
Prepare  boxes  containing  about  6  inches  in 
depth  of  sand,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots 
with  the  cuttings.  When  the  growths  are  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  sever  them  with  a 
clean  cut  just  below  a  joint; — not  with  a  heel, 
as  this  would  entail  the  sacrifice  of  future 
cuttings — and  insert  them  singly  in  thumb  pots 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  _  sprinkling  sand  on  the  surface  to 
minimise  the  danger  from  damping.  After  one 
good  watering,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  damp 
the  cuttings  frequently  by  means  of  a  fine 
spray.  Shade  the  cuttings  from  strong  sun- 
shine, and,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  remove 
them  from  the  propagating  boxes  or  bed  and 
gradually  inure  them  to  cooler  conditions  and 
more  air.  Repot  the  plants  when  they  are  ready 
for  a  shift,  keep  them  free  from  insect  pests, 
never  allow  them  to  suffer  from  drought,  and 
always  aim  to  secure  sturdy  growth. 

Seed  Sowing.— Examine  seed  packets  occa- 
sionally so  that  nothing  may  be  overlooked  when 
the  time  for  sowing  arrives.  By  using  judgment 
in  sowing  it  will  be  possible  to  so  arrange  that 
there  will  not  be  an  excessive  amount  of  prick- 
ing off  to  do  at  one  time.  Seedlings  had  far 
better  be  a  few  days  late  than  become  drawn  and 
weak  in  the  seed-pan  for  the  want  of  timely 
attention.  Plants  that  should  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  heat  now  include  fibrous-rooted  Be- 
gonias, Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions, Cineraria  maritima  and  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima,  Delphiniums  Queen  of  the  Blues  and 
Porcelain  Blue,  which  are  pretty  in  the  mixed 
or  "blue"  border,  and  do  well  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Lupinus  polyphyllus,  a  fine 
perennial,  responds  to  the  same  treatment. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN.  - 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Planting.  — Almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  tree 
may  be  planted  in  February  provided  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  is  favourable  and  the  weather 
open.  Make  the  holes  wide  enough  for  the 
roots  to  be  spread  out  their  fullest  extent,  and 
before  planting  trim  the  roots,  cutting  back 
sound  wood  all  that  are  broken  or  injured,  but 
refraining  from  removing  any  of  the  smaller 
or  fibrous  roots.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces 
sary,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  plant 
the  trees  entirely  in  a  prepared  compost,  and 
even  where  the  soil  is  favourable,  fine  material, 
such  as  old  potting  soil,  should  be  shaken 
amongst  the  roots.  Make  the  soil  firm  by 
treading,  but  in  doing  this  take  care  not 
injure  the  roots  by  bruising  or  tearing  then 
from  the  tree.  Work  the  soil  close  to  and  well 
under  the  roots  to  fill  every  space.  After  the 
trees  have  been  planted,  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  soil  to  settle.  Then,  in  the  case  of  wall  trees, 
head  them  back  or  prune  to  the  required  shape, 
and  secure  the  branches  neatly  to  the  walls  or 
wires.  After  young  standard,  pyramid  and  bush 
trees  have  been  pruned,  secure  them  neatly  to 
stakes,  placing  a  piece  of  sacking  or  other  suit- 
able material  between  the  stem  of  the  tree  and 
the  stake.  Many  trees  are  spoiled  by  lack  of 
attention  to  this  seemingly  small,  yet  important, 
matter.  The  next  operation  is  watering  the  soil 
to  settle  it  about  the  roots,  and  finally,  cover- 
ing the  surface,  so  far  as  the  roots  extend,  with 
half -decayed  manure  or  turf  parings. 

Strawberries.— If  the  making  of  fresh 
plantations  of  Strawberries  was  delayed  last 
autumn  with  a  view  to  undertaking  the  work  this 
spring,  the  necessary  preparations  for  planting 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Therefore, '  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  for  working 
and  the  weather  favourable,  get  the  ground  dug 
with  all  possible  speed.  Heavy  and  retentive 
soils  should  be  dug  deeply  or  trenched,  but  not 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  an  undesirable  sub- 
soil to  the  surface.  The  addition  of  grit, 
shingle,  or  clean  gravel  to  heavy  soils  will  im- 
prove the  texture  of  the  eround  and  allow  the 
air  to  enter  freely,  benefiting  the  roots  by 
the  increased  warmth.  Runners,  growing  in 
cold  frames  for  the  purpose,  should  be  cleared 
of  decaying  foliage  and  not  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots. 
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PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.   JORDAN,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbchnholme, 
Waiter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Cyperus  alternifolius.— This  plant  is 
easilv  raised  from  seed  or  the  stock  may  be  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots.  Use  small 
pots  and  'light  soil,  to  which  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  sand  is  added.  Plunge  the  cuttings  in  a 
moderate  bottom  heat.  Keep  the  plants  moist 
and  remove  stems  should  they  develop  on  the 
variegated  variety. 

Solanum  Capsicastrum.  —  The  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  early,  otherwise,  despite  all 
that  may  be  done  later,  there  will  not  be  time 
enough  for  the  berries  to  ripen  early  next 
autumn.  It  is  preferable  to  propagate  the  plants 
from  cuttings  rather  than  trom  seeds,  as  then 
the  grower  can  select  his  stock  from  plants  that 
fruit  freely  and  are  of  the  best  habit.  If  there  is 
plenty  of  room  in  the  glass-houses  strike  the 
cuttings  separately  in  small  pots  in  a  moderate 
temperature,  and  stand  the  pots  closely  together, 
as  the  leaves  are  not  liable  to  damping.  Dip  the 
cuttings  in  an  insecticide  if  they  are  infested 
with  insects,  but  wash  them  in  clean  water  again 
before  inserting  them  in  the  soil. 

Bouvardia.— As  in  the  case  of  the  Solanum,  :t 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  propagate 
Bouvardias  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
Stock  plants,  which  have  been  cut  back,  should 
be  placed  in  gentle  heat,  well  soaked  with  water 
and  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  daily. 
Stand  the  plants  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light,  in  order  that  the  shoots  may  not  grow 
spindly. 

Begonia.— The  newer  type  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias  is  a  great  acquisition.  As  the  plants 
pass  out  of  flower  they  should  be  watered  with 
extra  care  until  they  are  partially  dried  off,  for 
they  need  only  sufficient  moisture  to  retain  the 
leaves  fresh  until  April,  when  the  amount  of 
water  may  be  again  increased  with  a  view  to 
securing  suitable  shoots  for  cuttings.  Begonias 
of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  should  be 
cut  down  after  flowering,  watered  occasionally, 
and  rested  for  a  short  period,  until  cuttings  are 
required.  Tuberous-rooted  varieties  should  be 
grown  in  gentle  heat,  to  be  repotted  later,  and 
afterwards  used   for  conservatory   decoration. 

Potting.— Many  plants  that  have  remained 
dormant  in  winter  commence  to  grow  again  in 
February,  and  their  potting  should  be  no  longer 
delayed.  See  that  materials,  including  loam, 
peat,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  are  got  in  readiness, 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  without 
delay.  The  operation  of  potting  plants  is 
generally  well  understood  and  simple  enough,  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  remind  some  that  plants  should 
not  be  shifted  either  when  the  roots  are  dry 
or  excessively  wet,  and  that  clean  pots  and  clean 
crocks  should  be  used.  Disentangle  the  roots 
carefully,  and  remember  that  small  shifts  give 
the  best  results.  Pot  hard-wooded  plants  firmly. 
After  one  good  watering  be  sparing  with  the 
water-can  for  a  time,  keeping  the  soil  moist  by 
syringing  the  plants,  stages  and  all  bare  spaces, 
for  a  humid  atmosphere  will  assist  in  retaining 
moisture  in  the  soil. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Vanda  and  Its  Allies.  —  Most  Vandas, 
Aerides,  Angraecums  and  Saccolabiums  that  are 
grown  in  warm  houses  are  in  active  growth, 
therefore  the  work  of  repotting  or  re-surfacing 
may  be  done  during  the  present  month.  Re- 
surfacing, which  should  be  done  annually,  con- 
sists in  removing  the  old  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  or 
3  inches  and  replacing  the  portion  removed  by 
a  mixture  nf  Sphagnum-moss  and  Osmunda-fibre. 
In  course  of  time  the  plants  become  leggy  through 
the  loss  of  their  lower  leaves  ;  such  old  plants 
should  be  shortened  by  cutting  through  the  stems 
when  they  are  repotted.  An  ordinary  flower- 
pot is  preferable  to  a  basket,  as  in  the  former 
receptacle  the  plant  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
the  roots  not  injured  to  such  an  extent  when  re- 
potting is  done.  The  receptacle  as  well  as  the 
material  used  for  drainage  should  be  quite  clean. 
Having  selected  a  plant  for  repotting,  proceed 
to   pick   away   the   old    compost,    and,    if    roots 


cling  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  carefully  release 
them  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife.  Remove  all 
dead  roots,  and  cut  through  the  stem,  seeing 
that  the  upper  part  is  furnished  with  roots. 
Arrange  a  few  large  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  place  the  plant  in  the  centre,  and  work  in 
as  many  roots  as  is  possible.  Add  more  broken 
potsherds,  small  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  finally 
a  mixture  of  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  and  good 
fibrous  peat  or  Osmunda-fibre.  The  appearance 
of  the  plants  will  be  much  improved  if  a  few 
live  heads  of  Sphagnum  are  incorporated  with 
the  last  layer  of  the  compost,  while  the  moss 
will  serve  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  All 
the  tall-growing  kinds  of  these  Orchids  need 
the  support  of  a  stake  until  they  are  re-estab- 
lished. Roots  will  develop  from  the  stems  above 
the  pot,  and  as  they  lengthen  it  is  advisable  to 
guide  them  to  the  compost,  when  in  time  they 
will  enter  the  soil.  The  more  roots  treated  in 
this  way  the  better,  for  not  only  will  the  plants 
retain  their  bottom  foliage  for  a  longer  period, 
but  they  can  be  moved  without  injury.  After  re- 
potting, water  the  compost  sufficiently  to  wet 
the  whole  of  it  down  to  the  drainage,  so  that 
more  moisture  will  not  be  needed  for  several 
days  afterwards.  When  the  Sphagnum-moss  on 
the  surface  becomes  dry  moisten  it  with  a  fine 
rose  watering-pot,  for  by  this  means  it  will  be 
kept  growing.  All  newly-potted  plants  should 
be  protected  from  strong  sunlight,  and  grown  in 
a  humid,  warm  atmosphere.  Remove  the  flower- 
spikes  of  weak  plants  at  an  early  stage.  Although 
the  majority  of  these  Orchids  need  to  be  grown 
in  a  warm  house,  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
notably  Aerides  Vandarum,  A.  japonicum,  and 
Angraecum  falcatum,  which  should  be  grown  at 
the  warmer  end  of  the  cool  or  Odontoglossum 
house.  Others  that  will  thrive  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  Cattleya  houses  include  Vanda 
Kimballiana,  V.  Amesiana  and  Aerides  Field- 
ingii,  while  Vanda  suavis  and  V.  tricolor  are 
sometimes  grown  in  these  houses.  In  other  re- 
spects the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for 
the  more  tropical  sorts,  except  that  the  work  of 
repotting  or  top-dressing  them  may  be  deferred  a 
few  weeks.  Vanda  teres,  V.  Hookeriana  and  the 
variety  Miss  Joaquim,  which  is  a  derivative  of 
these  two  species,  give  the  best  results  when 
grown  in  a  sunny  position,  where  they  may  be 
sprayed  frequently  with  tepid  water  during'  the 
growing  season.  The  front  or  end  of  the  plant 
stove  is  often  utilised  for  these  particular  plants, 
no  extra  shade  being  necessary.  When  growth  is 
completed,  discontinue  spraying,  and  keep  the 
plants  comparatively  dry  at  their  bases. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Globe  Artichokes.— The  plants  have  grown 
freely  throughout  the  winter  and  will  require 
protection  during  times  of  frost.  But  the  pro- 
tective material  should  not  be  applied  in  mild 
weather,  or  the  suckers  will  become  drawn  and  of 
little  value,  either  for  producing  a  crop  or  for 
making  fresh  plantations.  For  "this  crop  select 
a  deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  if  the  sets  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  spring  let  the  ground  he 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  and  enriched 
with  plenty  of  farmyard  manure.  The  surface 
should  be  rough  and  as  loose  as  possible  until 
the  beginning  of  April,  when  strong-rooted 
suckers  should  be  ready  for  planting. 

Batavian  Endive.— Plants  should  be  lifted 
from  the  open  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  bouse 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Lift  the  roots 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil  and  place  them  close 
together.  They  will  keep  fresh  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  latest  plants  may  be  trans- 
planted carefully  in  a  cold  pit  and  well  watered 
to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  ;  these  should 
provide  a  supply  of  leaves  throughout  the  spring. 
The  stems  may  be  blanched  by  placing  sheets  of 
clean  paper  or  similar  material  over  the  foliage 
for  about  ten  days,  or  plants  may  be  forced  in 
the  Mushroom  house  with  good  results. 

Mint  and  Tarragon.— A  regular  supply  of 
green  Mint  and  Tarragon  may  be  had  throughout 
the  coming  spring  by  forcing  the  roots  on  a  mild 
hot-bed.  A  bottom-heat  of  70°  is  suitable,  and 
this  may  be  produced  in  any  cold  pit  by  a  bed 
of  leaves,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sifted  leaf-mould.     When  the  roots 


are  placed  in  position  spread  sifted  leaf-mould 
over  them  to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  water  them 
with  tepid  water. 

Early  Peas.— In  most  districts  the  weather 
has  been  altogether  unfavourable  for  the  sowing 
of  Peas  in  warm  borders,  and  where  the  work 
has  not  been  done  it  is  necessary  to  sow  at  once 
in  4-inch  pots,  so  that  good  stocky  plants  may 
be  available  for  planting  in  March.  It  is  a  com- 
mon error  to  grow  the  plants  in  too  much  heat 
at  the  start,  which  causes  them  to  become  weak 
and  tender  and  unable  to  withstand  cold  winds 
when  they  are  planted  hi  the  border.  The  best 
method  is  to  place  the  pots  in  a  cool  pit  or  frame 
from  which  frost  can  be  excluded,  for  although 
the  seeds  will  take  longer  to  germinate  than  in 
a  higher  temperature,  the  plants  will  be  more 
robust  and  better  suited  for  planting  out-of- 
doors.  Half  fill  the  pot  with  rich  loam,  place 
six  Peas  in  each  receptacle,  and  then  fill  the  pot 
to  the  rim  with  soil.  Guard  against  mice,  which 
would  soon  destroy  the  crop.  Little  Marvel  and 
The  Pilot  are  suitable  varieties  for  planting  now. 


THE   "FRENCH"    GARDEN. 
By  P.   Aquatias. 

Hot  -  Beds.— The  unfavourable  weather  in 
January  prevented  hot-beds  from  being  made, 
and  many  growers  have  only  commenced  the  work 
this  week.  The  delay,  so  far,  has  been  com- 
pensated by  the  dry,  though  cold  weather  which 
followed  the  rains,  for  the  slight  frosts  were  not 
detrimental  to  the  building  of  the  hot-beds,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  planting  of  Lettuces  in 
the  frames.  A  layer  of  manure,  nine  inches 
deep,  is  ample  for  any  hot-beds  made  after  the 
first  week  of  February,  and  even  less  depth 
would  suffice  for  the  beds  to  be  utilised  for  the 
growing  of  crops  under  cloches,  which  are 
formed  after  those  for  the  frames  are  completed. 
The  use  of  hot-beds  for  cloches  is  somewhat  to 
be  deprecated,  and  this  system  has  been  dis- 
carded in  several  "  French  "  gardens.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  attention  to  a  crop  of 
Cos  Lettuce,  mixed  as  it  is  with  Cabbage 
Lettuces  and  Carrots,  requires  more  time  than 
do  any  crops  grown  in  frames,  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  no  other  plot  in  a  garden  pays  better. 
Cos  Lettuce  does  not  lend  itself  to  undue  forcing, 
it  is  also  liable  to  suffer  a  check  from  extremes 
of  temperature.  These  difficulties  are  overcome 
by  using  long,  dry  manure,  which  ferments 
slower  than  wet,  short  dung.  A  layer  of  black 
soil.  4  to  6  inches  deep,  will  afford  a  suitable 
rooting  medium,  and  also  keep  the  roots  from 
being  injured  by  excessive  bottom  heat.  The 
plants  to  be  set  should  he  extra  large  and  well 
furnished  with  roots,  and  they  should  have  been 
transplanted  several  times  in  the  nursery  beds 
from  October  to  January.  Plant  one  Cos  Let- 
tuce arid  two  Cabbage  Lettuces  under  each 
cloche,  and  make  an  aperture  in  the  soU  with 
the  closed  fist  under  each  side  of  the  rim  of 
the  cloche,  to  afford  ventilation  and_  prevent 
the  temperature  from  rising  too  high  in  bright 
weather.  Covering  the  cloches  with  mats  when 
the  glass  is  white  with  frost  helps  to  maintain 
an  even  temperature,  but  the  covering  should, 
be  removed  as  soon  as  thawing  begins.  Plant 
the  second  batch  of  Cos  Lettuces  in  the  interval 
between  each  cloche,  on  the  south  side  of  each 
row,  10  or  12  days  afterwards.  These  plants 
need  not  be  so  strong  as  those  of  the  first  batch. 
Lettuces  in  the  frames  will  develop  rapidly  this 
month,  but  they  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  Fill  the  paths  between  the  frames  with 
well  broken  manure  at  an  early  date.  Roll  the 
mats  carefully,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
path  during"  the  day,  to  be  spread  at  night 
when  frost  threatens. 

Crops  in  the  Open.- Seeds  of  both  long- 
and  round-rooted  Radishes,  also  Spinach,  may  be 
inserted  when  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion. Lettuces  White  Passion  and  All  the  Year 
Round  may  be  planted  out-of-doors  in  gardens 
in  the  South  and  West  of  England  ;  in  colder 
districts  it  is  preferable  to  delay  sowing  until 
rally  in  March.  February  is  the  best  month 
to  stir  the  ground  where  Spring  Cabbages  are 
planted,  applying  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  leaves  may  pre- 
vent these  operations  if  the  work  is  postponed 
until  March. 
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EDI  TORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent    Garden.   W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu' 
tions  or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6— 

Royal     Scottish    Arboricultural    Soc.    Ann.    Meet,     at 

Goold  Hall,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  at  1  p.m. 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8— 

The      Surveyors'     Institution,     discussion     on     "  The 

Report  of   the   Land    Inquiry    Committee    on,     Urban 

Land  Tenure,"  at  8  p.m. 

B.G.A.   (Watford   Branch)  meet.    Lectures  by   Messrs. 

Newman    and    Leslie    on    "  Gardeners'    Friends     and 

Enemies." 
TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  9— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Ann.  Meet.,  at  3  p.m. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the    last    Fifty 
Years   at   Greenwich,  39.0. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

London,   February  3  (6  p.m.)  :   52°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,   41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent    Garden,    London  :    Thursday,    February    4 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.4  ;  Temp.   56°.     Weather.— Fine. 


SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Perennials  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Liliums,  etc.,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapaide,  London, 
at  12. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY    NEXT— 

Rose  Trees,  Perennials,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs,  etc.,  at 
Stevens'    Rooms,  38,  King   Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MONDAY— 

Roses,  toy  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,    Roses,  Azaleas,   etc.,   by   Protheroe  and 

Morris,  at  1 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Roses  and  Shrubs,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 


One   of  the   most   para- 
piant  Foods       doxical  of  the  recent  dis. 
and  Poisons.       coveries  in  plant  physio- 
logy      is    '  that      those 
mineral   substances   which   are   known   to 
be  essential     to    the    nutrition   of   plants 
may  also  exercise  a  poisonous  effect. 

The  classical  example  of  this  fact  was 
discovered  long  ago  by  Loew,  who  showed 
that  although  magnesium  is  an  essential 
plant  food  yet  in  the  absence  of  calcium 
even  moderate  supplies  of  magnesium 
salts  are  toxic  to  plants.  Or  to  put  the 
matter  in  another  way  magnesium  is  at 
once  a  food  and  a  poison,  and  calcium  is 
an  antidote  to  that  poison.  Similarly,  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  ubiquitous  sodium 
compounds  may  act  as  plant  poisons,  but 
that  calcium  again  acts  as  an  antidote. 
These  experiments  were  extended  by 
Osterhout,  who,  working  with  marine 
plants,  demonstrated  that  each  of  the  salts 
of  sea  water  is  poisonous  when  it  alone  is 
present,  but  that  in  the  natural  mixture 
of  salts  in  sea  water  the  several  toxic  of 
the  individual  salts  cancel  out,  and  make 
of    sea    water  a    physiologically-balanced 


nutritive  solution  for  marine  plants. 
Similar  facts  are  known  to  obtain 
with  respect  to  animal  nutrition,  and 
it  may  be  that  therein  lie  the  re- 
markable therapeutical  effects  which 
follow  in  certain  cases  from  injection 
of  sea  water  into  the  blood-system  of 
human  beings.  The  interesting  theme  of  the 
toxicity  and  anti-toxic  effects  of  mineral 
salts  has  been  investigated  recently  by  Mr. 
M.  McCoot,*  who  has  extended  his  en- 
quiry to  include  salts  of  calcium,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  ammonium,  magnesium, 
strontium,  and  barium.  Beside  finding 
that  calcium  antidotes  each  of  these 
poisonous  substances,  Mr.  McCoot  also 
discovers  that  they  may  be  arranged  in 
mutually  antagonistic  pairs.  Thus  an- 
tagonism and  hence  neutralisation  of 
poisonous  individual  effects  occur  between 
magnesium  and  strontium,  sodium  and 
potassium,  and  so  on. 

The  facts  are  not  without  bearings  on 
practice.  For  example,  it  is  claimed  by 
some  experimenters  that  the  use  of  kainit 
— a  mixture  of  potassium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  and  magnesium  chloride 
■ — produces  a  larger  yield  when  it  is  ap- 
plied in  autumn  than  when  it  is  applied 
in  spring ;  the  difference  being,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  washing  out  from  the  soil  by 
winter  rains  of  the  injurious  magnesium 
salts. 

The  most  striking  conclusion,  however, 
is  that  calcium  is  the  most  general  anti- 
dote, for  it  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
high  value  which  attaches  to  the  use  of 
lime  in  the  field  and  garden.  Gardeners 
and  farmers  discovered  long  ago  the  value 
of  lime.  Men  of  science  have  been  labour- 
ing after  practice  and  suggesting  one 
reason  after  another  to  account  for  the 
beneficent  action  of  lime.  In  the  mean- 
time gardeners  and  farmers  have  to  some 
extent  neglected  to  continue  the  old  prac- 
tice of  marling.  The  moral  is  clear  that 
whatever  be  the  source  or  sources  of  the 
virtue  which  resides  in  lime  the  gardener 
must  go  on  with  and  extend  the  practice 
of  liminp:  his  land. 


Supplementary    Illustration.— The 

two  varieties  of  Roses  illustrated  in  the 
Coloured  Supplement  are  both  new  Hybrid 
Teas  of  British  raising ;  British  Queen  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  and  sent  out  in 
1912,  whilst  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and 
Sons  in  1913.  Both  flowers  are  creamy-white  ; 
in  Mrs.  A.  Carnegie  the  cream  is  perhaps  a 
little  richer,  approaching  the  lemon.  Each  has, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  much 
beauty  of  form.  In  this  respect  Mrs.  A.  Car- 
negie has  that  more  luxurious,  ample  and 
rounded  form,  so  desired  by  exhibitors,  while 
British  Queen  i6  less  imbricated,  lighter  and 
more  elegant.  British  Queen  is  indeed  a  most 
beautiful  flower,  and  has  the  merit  of  displaying 
its  beauty  not  only  when  disbudded  and  tended 
for  exhibition,  but  also  in  its  smaller  flowers. 
In  fact,  this  Rose  possesses  the  attribute 
which  is  of  no  small  value :  that  practically 
all  its  flowers  are  of  beautiful  form.  This  is  a 
quality  that  should  make  its  blooms  popular  for 
the  decoration  of  the  house.  As  a  plant  for  the 
ornament  of  the  garden  it  is  of  less  value — at 

*  Cornell    University   Experiment  Station   Memoir 
No.  2,  August,  1913. 


least,  northward  of  London — when  grown  as  a 
dwarf.  It  is  not  that  it  hangs  its  head  in  the 
dejected  manner  of  Bessie  Brown,  but  its 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  long  side- 
shoots  which  tend  to  grow  rather  horizontally 
than  upwards,  and  thus  the  flower  frequently 
hangs  down.  In  order  to  correct  this  de- 
fect it  may  be  well  to  grow  the  plant  as 
a  standard.  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  another 
very  beautiful  white  Rose,  behaves  in  a  rather 
similar  manner  when  grown  as  a  dwarf,  and 
some  get  much  the  best  results  with  this  Rose  as 
a  standard.  Yet  in  some  gardens  the  plant  de- 
velops a  fine  growth  and  holds  its  flowers  with 
the  best,  and  it  may  be  that  British  Queen 
will  show  the  like  waywardness  in  the  display 
of  her  charms.  However  that  may  be,  British 
Queen  is  so  beautiful  a  variety  that  it 
should  be  grown  somewhere  if  not  in  the  most 
prominent  position,  so  that  flowers  may  be 
available  for  cutting  for  the  house.  Of  Mis. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  some  are  very  pleased  with 
the  plant  and  have  obtained  good  flowers,  whilst 
others  find  the  petals  too  thin  and  apt  to  "  ball  " 
like  La  France.  Even  as  to  growth  there  are 
different  reports.  Some  consider  it  robust — that 
is,  in  the  rosarian'6  language,  rather  short  and 
thick-set ;  another  reports  that  it  produces  thin 
shoots  3  feet  long,  and  that  it  is  fairly  free  in, 
growth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  a 
cross  between  Niphetos  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
It  certainly  does  not  form  such  long  shoots  as  the 
autumn  growths  of  the  latter  variety,  but  per- 
haps produces  side-shoots  more  freely,  and  it 
possesses  some  fragrance.  From  its  appearance 
at  the  shows,  even  in  some  of  the  amateur 
classes,  it  is  clear  that  with  a  little  care  it  will 
give  good  results,  and  with  this  attention  it  is 
so  fine  a  Rose  that  many  will  wish  to  try  whether 
it  will  suit  their  own  particular  district. 

Paeony  La  Lorraine.  —  In  the  note  on 
Paeony  La  Lorraine  (p.  56)  Paeonia  lutea  was  in- 
advertently described  as  herbaceous,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  the 
plant  retains  only  a  very  short  stem,  whilst  often 
it  is  cut  down  by  severe  weather  to  the  ground 
level.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  more  favourable  situations  even  in 
this  country  P.  lutea  has  a  woody  stem  several 
feet  in  height,  and  it  is  only  in  such  cases  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  species  is  fully  displayed. 

Geo.  Munro  Concert.— The  nineteenth 
annual  "  Geo.  Munro  "  concert  is  to  be  held  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.  A  number  of 
well-known  artistes  will  perform,  and  the  band 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards  has  also  been  en- 
gaged. The  balance-sheet  of  the  last  concert, 
which  was  held  at  the  end  of  February  last 
year,  shows  that  a  profit  of  £122  5s.  5d.  was 
made,  of  which  £47  5s.  was  distributed  to 
various  charities  and  institutions,  the  balance, 
£75  Os.  5d.,  being  carried  forward. 

The  Surveyors  Institution.—  A  meet- 
ing of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  will  be  held 
in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  inst.,  when  the  adjourned  discus- 
sion on  the  papers  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Heap  (Fellow),  and  Mr.  Joshua  Bury  (Fellow), 
on  "  The  Report  of  the  Land  Inquiry  Committee 
on  Urban  Land  Tenure,"  will  be  reopened  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Waixis  (Member  of  Council).  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 

War  Items.  — We  regret  to  learn  that  M. 
Pierre  Rooer,  directeur  of  La  Librairie 
Atp'icole,  of  Paris,  has  been  killed  in  action. 

The  Botanical  Society  of  Lyons,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  has  struck  off  its  list  of  mem- 
bership all  the  German  societies  with  which  it 
exchanged  publications. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 

with  M.  Henri  Crepin,  of  Paris,  will  regret 
to.  hear  that  his  son  was  seriously  wounded  at 
Ypres  two  months  ago,  and  that  only  during  the 
past  few  days  have  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
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to  be  out  of  danger.  M.  Crepin  is  a  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower  and  exhibitor,  and  is  the 
donor  of  the  Crepin  Challenge  Cup.,  value  1,000 
francs,  winch  is  competed  for  at  the  Paris  Autumn 
Shows. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of 

the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  in  moving  a  vote  of  condo- 
lence, referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which. 
Horticulture,  and  especially  the  Orchid  world, 
had  sustained  by  the  lamentable  death  of  M. 
Jules  Hte  de  Crom,  in  the  sad  circumstances 
reported  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January 
16,  1915,  p.  33.  Sir  Harry  Veitch  said  that 
the  deceased  gentleman  was  an  old  and  re- 
spected bond  between  British  and  Belgian 
orchidists,  and  he  had  acted  with  many  of 
them  as  a  colleague  at  horticultural  events  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  J. 
Gurxey  Fowler  supported  the  motion,  and  tne 
hon.  secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  letter 
of  sympathy  to  the  widow. 

The  Board  of  Trade  send  us  a  communi- 
cation in  which  the  attention  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  shippers  is  drawn  to  certain  re- 
gulations governing  the  export  of  articles 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  French  Government. 
Any  firms  accepting  contracts  without  comply- 
ing with  these  regulations  will  do  so  at  their 
own  risk  and  with  full  knowledge  that  permis- 
sion to  export  the  goods  which  they  have  con- 
tracted to  supply  may  be  refused.  Applications 
for  permission  to  export  goods  which  are  ordered 
by  firms  or  individuals  in  France  for  purely  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  which  are"  not  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  French  Government,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  manner  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,  Customs 
House,  E.G.  Information  on  these  matters  may 
be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Commission  In- 
ternationale de  Bavitaillement,  India  House, 
Kingsway,  W.C. 

Letter     from     Soldier  Gardener. —  We 

have  received  the  following  letter  from  a  young 
soldier-gardener: — "Would  any  kind  Teader  be 
pleased  to  send  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  a 
gardener  now  serving  with  the  colours,  who, 
owing  to  lack  of  means,  is  unable  to  con- 
tinue to  take  it,  yet  wants  to  remain  conversant 
with  his  profession?  I  would  willingly  pay  post- 
age if  address  is  enclosed  in  paper. — Pro- 
gressive." 

[The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  charged  itself 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  above  suggestion, 
but  prints  the  request  with  the  object  of  indi- 
cating a  means  whereby  those  interested  in 
young  gardeners  serving  with  the  colours  may 
do  such  men  a  kindly  and  useful  service.] 

Agricultural  Restoration  of  Belgium 
and  North-Eastern  France.— A  committee 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
war-ravaged  areas  of  Belgium  and  North-eastern 
France  with  agricultural  seeds.  The  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Edward  Brown  is  secretary,  has 
its  offices  at  39,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W. 

"Sweet  Pea  Annual."— The  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society's  Annual  for  1915,  forming  tie 
eleventh  volume,  is  a  review  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
world  during  the  past  year.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  consists  of  short  articles  by 
experts  at  home  and  abroad,  dealing  with  the 
different  phases  of  the  flowers  from,  both  the 
exhibitors'  and  growers'  points  of  view.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  filled  with  details 
concerning  the  annual  exhibition,  the  Reuort  of 
the  committee,  classification  lists,  the  account  of 
the  annual  trials,  and  other  matters  of  a  more  or 
less  statistical  nature,  60me  of  which  has  already 
been  published.  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  advises 
growers  of  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  purposes  to 
sow  in  pots  from  October  7  to  14,  and  a  little 
earlier  in  the  north,  to  thin  the  shoots  to  two  or 
three,  manure  the  ground  liberally,  and,  in  the 
case  of  light  soils,  to  plant  out-of-doors  after  the 


middle  of  March,  deferring  the  planting  for  a 
little  time  if  the  ground  is  heavy.  Mr.  Steven- 
son emphasises  the  need  for  moisture  at  the 
roots  in  the  summer,  and  recommends  spraying 
overhead  during  hot  weather.  Mr.  Cuthbeet- 
son's  observations  on  axil  colouring  in  Sweet 
Peas  is  a  complement  to  a  previous  note  on  colour 
in  the  tendrils,  for  he  find6  that  colour  in  the 
tendril  is  always  associated  with  colour  in  the 
axil,  but  his  efforts  to  find  a  relationship  in  tho 
colour  of  the  axil  and  that  of  the  flower  have 
been  unsuccessful.  The  official  trials  of  "  streak  " 
cures  give  no  hope  at  present  of  a  remedy  for 
this  widespread  malady,  for  it  is  shown  that  not 
one  of  the  preparations  tested  had  any  value  in 
preventing  or  checking  the  disease. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  George  Bunyard. 
— Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  having  re- 
signed the  office  of  chairman  of  the  R.H.S.  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Committee,  the  members  of  this 
committee  (including  Mr.  William  Poupabt, 
whose  name  will  be  added)  have  taken  the 
opportunity  to  present  him  with  an  illumin- 
ated address,  together  with  a  diamond  and 
sapphire  gold  pin.  The  presents  were  dis- 
played    at    the    sitting    of    the    committee  on 
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ADDRESS  PRESENTED  TO  MR.  BUNYARD  BY  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
COMMITTEE. 

Tuesday  last,  and  the  presentation  was  made  on 
Thursday  last  by  a  deputation.  Mr.  Bunyard, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  for  35 
yeare  and  chairman  for  the  past  14  years,  has 
retired  from  business.  Our  readers  will  join 
with  us  in  hoping  that  he  may  soon  regain  his 
health,  which  has  been  indifferent  in  recent 
years.  The  Council  has  appointed  Mr.  C  G:  A. 
Nix  as  the  mew  chairman  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee. 

Eastbourne  Public  Parks  and  Gardens.— 
— Mr.  Smith  has  resigned  the  office  of  gardener 
and  parks  superintendent  to  the  Eastbourne  Cor- 
poration after  30  years'  service,  and  has  been 
granted  a  pension.  Mr.  G.  Burrows,  for  10 
years  gardener  at  Shendish  Park,  King's 
Langley,  has  heeii  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Smith. 

Black  Rot  of  Tomatos.— The  presence  of 
hybernating  mycelium  of  Macrosporium  solani, 
the  fungus  which  produces  black  rot  in  Tomatos, 
is  described  by  Miss  I.  Massee  in  No.  4  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Soy.d  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
In  affected  seeds  there  occurs  a  thick  weft  of 
hyphae  between  the  seed  coat  and  the  embryo. 


The  embryos  may  also  be  penetrated  by 
mycelium.  Evidently  no  seed  should  be  collected 
from  infected  plants. 

Ranunculus    Seventy     Years    Ago.  — 

This  being  the  time  for  purchasing  Ranun- 
culuses, I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  list 
of  twenty  of  the  very  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
Those  comprised  in  it  are,  amongst  Ranun- 
culuses, what  such  flowers  as  Polyphemus, 
Strong's  King,  or  Rose  Brilliant  are  among 
Tulips.  Having  for  many  years  grown  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts  in  cultivation,  I  can  speak 
confidently  and  advisedly :  —  Lightbody's. — 
Chimpanzee,  white,  rose-edged ;  Lady  Sale, 
white,  rose  spot;  Dr.  Lindley,  white,  rose 
mottle ;  Lame,  white,  purple  mottle ;  Duke  of 
Sussex,  white,  purple  mottle;  Grace  Darling, 
white,  rose-edged ;  Queen  Victoria,  white, 
purple-edged ;  Lictor,  white,  rose-edged ;  Dr. 
Horner,  white,  purple-edged ;  Talisman,  white, 
purple-edged  ;  Constantia,  yellow,  red-edged  ;  Sir 
Wm.  Hoste,  yellow,  red-edged.  Tyso's. — 
Delectus,  yellow,  edjjed ;  Dr.  Horner,  yellow, 
edged ;  Flaminius,  yellow,  spotted ;  Alexis, 
yellow,  spotted;  Cathcart,  white,  spotted;  Pre- 
mium, white,  spotted.  Neilson's. — Mr.  Neil- 
son's,  white,  crimson-edged.  Costar's. — Coro- 
nation, buff,  spotted.  Ten  Old  Varieties,  quite 
necessary  for  every  bed  comprising  most  of  the 
different  colours. — Naxa-ra,  dark ;  Adrian,  Roi 
des  Renoncules,  yellow,  Beroth,  Jourdon,  prim- 
rose ;  Temeraire,  white,  striped ;  Melange  de 
Beaute,  yellow,  striped ;  Duke  of  Bedford  or 
Henriette,  crimson ;  Skiddaw,  white ;  Jean  en 
Pompadore,  olive.  P.S. — Two  of  those  in  Mt. 
Lightbody's  list  I  have  not  grown ;  but,  having 
had  blooms  politely  sent  me  by  Mr.  L.,  I  can 
bear  record  of  their  excellence.  F.  R.  Horner, 
M.D.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Feb.  1,  1845. 

Gardeners  Skill  in  a  Word  Competi- 
tion.—Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  Powderham,  has  been  successful  in 
winning  the  1st  prize  of  £250  in  a  word  com- 
petition organised  by  a  weekly  paper.  In  an 
interview  with  a  representative  of  the  paper 
Mr.  Bolton  stated  that  he  has  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  no  fewer  than  five  Earls. 

A  Novel  "  Spr  ay- Adh  e  si  ve."  — It  is 
claimed  that  an  excellent  "  adhesive  "  for  zinc 
arsenite  sprays  may  be  made  by  steeping  sliced 
"  Prickly  Pears,"  Opuntia  spp.,  in  water.  The 
mucilaginous  extract  obtained  in  this  way  is 
said  to  increase  the  adhesiveness  of  the  spray 
fluid,  and  it  is  recommended  (The  American 
Florist,  p.  134,  January  16,  1915)  to  use  for 
this  purpose  the  extract  obtained  by  soaking  for 
a  night  15  lbs.  of  sliced  Cactus  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  This  amount  is  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
zinc  arsenite.  Though  useless  to  growers  in  this 
country,  orchardists  in  Australia  and  other 
countries  in  which  the  Opuntia  is  a  nuisance  may 
find  a  certain  pleasure  in  trying  to  turn  this 
plant  to  a   useful   purpose. 

Publications  Received — Press  Almanack 
and  Directory  of  Guernsey,  Alderney  and 
Sark,  1915.  (Guernsey  :  The  Guernsey  Press 
Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  6d.  —  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Annual  for  1915.  Edited  by  J.  Harrison 
Diek.  (New  York:  A.  T.  de  la  Hare  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  50  cents.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  Guild.  Vol.  1.,  Part  I. 
(Edinburgh  :  Charles  E.  Hobbs,  Calton  Road.) 
—  Inorganic  Plant  Poisons  and  Stimulants. 
By    Winifred     E.     Brenchley  (Cambridge 

University  Press.)  Price  6s.—  The  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  :  Its  Organisation, 
Work  and  Results.  (Rome  :  Printing  Office  of 
the  Institute.) — Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Statistics  (1914)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome.  (Rome  : 
Printing  Office  of  the  Institute) — Report  of 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  Spokane, 
Washington,  1891-1913.  —  Plum  Culture  in 
Ontario.  By  F.  M.  Clement.  (Bulletin  220, 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto.) 
Comparisons  of  Some  Chance  Groupings  with 
Mendel's  Laws.  By  W.  J.  Millar.  (Rothesay: 
M.  Mackenzie,  llotlicmiy  Express  Office.) 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XIII). 


LE    MARCHE    DE    COVENT    GARDEN. 

(Suite  de  la  p.  59.) 

Mais  entrez  dans  d'autres  compartiments  et 
voue  l'aite6  connaissance  avec  des  pays  bien  plus 
lointains.  Les  lies  Canaries  se  rappellent  con- 
etamment  a  l'attention,  grace  a  leurs  enormes 
quantites  de  Tomates,  a  leurs  delicieuses 
Bananes;  et  on  songe  d'emblee  a  l'ingeniosite  de 
ces  insulaires  qui  pour  l'emballage  des  fruits 
tirent  un  parti  excellent  des  fibres,  debris 
des  plantes  ayant  produit  le  regime.  Des 
lies  relativement  voieinee,  les  Acoree  et  Madere, 
baignees  par  le  Gulf  Stream  qui  leur  donne  un 
printemps  eternel,  sont  representees  par  de  suc- 
culents Ananas,  vendus  a  des  prix  excessive- 
ment  raisonnables.  II  y  a  quelques  annef6  encore 
un  grand  nombre  de  nos  chatelains  depensaient 
dee  sommes  enormes  pour  assurer  dans  leurs 
serres  chaudes  la  fructification  de  quelques 
plantes. 

Au  dela  de  1'Ocean,  le  Canada  est  un  des 
grands  fournifseurs  de  Covent  Garden ;  des 
navires  entiers  de  Pommes  et  de  Poires  arrivent 
a  Londres  des  que  la  production  indigene  est 
entamee ;  des  milliers  d'hectaTes  de  vergers  ont 
ete  etablis  dans  la  Nouvelle  Ecosse,  la  Colombie 
britannique,  en  vue  de  1'approvisionnement  du 
marche  anglais.  L'emballage  est  la  cais^e  pour 
les  Poires,  la  caisse  ou  le  tonneau  pour  la 
Pomme. 

Les  Etats-Unis  amenent  des  quantites  de 
Pommes  et  de  Poires  de  CaJifornie  et  d'Oregon. 
Le  premier  de  ces  etats  est  aussi  connu  pour  ses 
Oranges  denommees  "  navels." 

Dane  une  chronique  precedente  nous  avons  vu 
toute  l'importance  qu'avait  prise  le  commerce  de 
fruits  entre  la  colonic  du  Cap  et  Covent  Garden. 
Inutile  d'y  revenir.  Des  regions  qui  ee  trouvent 
dans  des  conditions  a  peu  pres  analogues  eont 
celles  d'Oceanie.  La  maturation  des  fruits  e'y 
fait  egalement  durant  notre  hiver  et  deja  des 
consignations  enormes  de  Pommes  d'Australie 
et  de  Tasmanie  sont  ecoulee6  a  Covent  Garden. 
Pour  lee  fruits  mous  tels  que  Raisins,  des  essais 
d'exportation  ont  ete  faits  et  paraissent  en- 
courageants ;  le  Cap  a  cependant  une  notable 
avanoe  grace  a  l'organisation  complete  de  son 
commerce    et    a    son    moindre    eloignement    de 


Londres. 


(A  steivre.) 


LES     DEGATS     AUX     ENVIRONS     DE 
MALINES. 

M.  De  Meyer,  conseiller  d'hoTticulture  de 
l'Etat,  qui  a  fait  un  6ejour  de  trois  semaines  en 
Belgique  et  a  pu  rentrer  au  prix  de  mille  dif- 
ficultes,  nous  fait  le  tableau  euivant  des  devasta- 
tions commises  dans  sa  circonscription  : — 

Une  veritable  pluie  d'obus,  qui  s'est  abattue 
sur  Malines  et  environs,  y  a  mis  certains  eta- 
blissements  borticoles  dans  un  etat  des  plus 
tristes.  Une  courte  visite  faite  sur  les  lieux  chez 
quelques  maraichers  nous  a  permis  de  juger  de 
visu  de  l'importance  des  devastations.  On  com- 
prend  aisement  que  les  vibrations  imprimees  a 
1'air  par  les  explosions  d'obus  ont  totalement 
detruit  le  verre,  mais  voici  quelques  details 
preci6  : 

Chez  un  maraicher  du  Neckerspoel,  M.  Van 
de  Werf,  une  bombe  aneantiesait  d  un  seul  coup 
deux  serres  et  tout  le  chauffage. 

Chez  M.  Buelens  (meme  loealite)  onze  bombes 
sont  tombees  dans  l'etabliasement,  qui  a  3  hec- 
tares de  superficie.  A  certains  endroits,  les 
carres  d'Asperges  ont  ete  labourer  jusqu'a  trois 
metres  de  profondeur,  et  les  souches  reietees  au 
loin.  Les  tuyaux  de  chauffage.  deia  places  dans 
les  lignes  en  vue  du  forcage,  etaient  creves  et 
parfois  tordus  en  forme   de   spirale !     Les   trois 


quarts  des  carreaux  de  l'etablissement  sont 
reduits  en  morceaux.  Un  des  ouvriers  eut  l'idee 
de  rassembler  les  eclats  d'obus  :  en  une  heure 
de  temps  il  parvint  a  reunir  80  kilos  de  debris  ! 

Les  memes  degats  ont  ete  occasionnes  dans  les 
cultures  de  nombre  de  producteure  a  Wavre  Ste. 
Catherine,  Elzestraat  et  Duffel. 

A  Waelhem,  6ur  un  terrain  de  cinquante 
metres  carres,  j'ai  personnellement  pu  compter 
quatorze  fosses  de  plusieure  metres  de  largeur, 
creusees  par  l'explosion  d'obus.  Les  serres  dans 
les  environs  sont  completement  depourvues  de 
verre ;  des  chassis  qui  devaient  servir  au  forcage 
dee  primeurs,  ii  ne  reste  que  les  squelettes. 

Beaucoup  de  maraichers  se  trouvent  dans  line 
indecision  complete  au  sujet  des  cultures  a  entre- 
prendre,  et  cela  pour  les  raisons  suivantes  :  (1)  Le 
prix  eleve  du  charbon :  50  a  60  fr.  les  1,000 
kilos ;  (2)  l'incertitude  au  6ujet  du  debit  des 
produits. 

La  Chicoree  Witloof,  qui  en  Belgique  fait 
l'objet  d'un  commerce  enorme.  ee  vendait  le  18 
Janvier  dans  les  rues  de  Bruxelles  a  raison  de  20 
centimes  le  kilo  pour  la  toute  premiere  qualite. 
Beaucoup  de  cultivateurs  n'ont  pas  entame  le 
forcage  de  ce  legume. 

Ceux  qui  en  temps  normal  faisaient  le  forcage 
de  l'Asperge  choment  aussi,  de  meme  que  les 
producteurs  de  toutee  les  autres  primeurs. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  cultures  printanieres,  le 
Chou-fleur,  dont  les  marches  sont  generalement 
inondes  aux  mois  de  mai  et  de  juin,  sera  reduit 
au  tiers  de  la  recolte. 

La  fabrique  de  conserves  "  Le  Soleil "  a  fait 
appel  aux  cultivateurs  de  Pois  les  engageant  a 
faire  d'importants  semis  de  ce  precieux  legume, 
mais  je  crains  fort  que  cet  appel  ne  eoit  pa6 
ecoute.  II  est  a  remarquer  que  les  Allemands 
ont  completement  enleve  le  stock  de  conserves 
de  cette  importante  usine.    E.  Demeycr. 


NOUVELLES     DIVERSES. 

Le  Raisin  a  Bruxelles.— II  y  a  quelques 
semaines  des  envois  assez  importants  de  Raisins 
beiges  etaient  parvenus  en  Angleterre  via  la  Hol- 
lande.  Malgre  la  perfection  de  l'emballage, 
beaucoup  de  colis  arrivaient  en  mauvaise  condi- 
tion, ce  qui  devait  etre  attribue  aux  nombreux 
transbordements  a  operer  par  un  personnel 
d'occasion.  Les  risques  de  ce  commerce  l'ont 
bientot  fait  arreter  et  il  n'arrive  plus  maintenant 
de  Raisin  beige  a  Londres.  De  nouvelles  recentes 
parvenues  de  Bruxelles  il  result*  que  le  marche 
s'y  est  un  peu  ameliore,  le  fruit  de  tout  premier 
choix  atteignant  2  fr.  40  a  3  fr.  le  kilogramme, 
soit  lid.  a  14d.  la  livre.  Ce  prix,  surtout  si  Ton 
tient  compte  de  ce  que  la  qualite  moyenne 
n'atteint  pas  le  cours  de  2  fr.  40,  n'est  certes  pas 
sufnsant  pour  consoler  les  viticulteurs  beiges  des 
pertes  subies  depuis  le  debut  de  la  guerre, 
lorsqu'ils  durent  vendre  des  quantites  enormes 
de  Raisins  a  30.  40  et  SO  centimes  le  kilo  ! 

Truffes  et  Asperges  Francaises  en 
Autriche.  —  D'apres  le  journal  autrichien 
Die  Zeit  les  gourmets  viennois  continuent  a  exiger 
dee  pTimeurs  comme  en  temps  de  paix.  Des 
efforts  sont  faits  pour  les  produire  en  Autriche 
mais  d'aucunes  proviennent  toujours  de  France. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'il  arrive  regulierement  des  envois 
de  Truffes  et  de  pointes  d'Asperges  francaises  im- 
porteee  via  l'ltalie. 

La  Fabrique  de  Conserves  de  Legumes 
a  Wespelaer,  pres  de  Louvain,  avait,  on  se 
le  rappelle,  ete  ineendiee  par  les  Allemands  lors 
du  massacre  fait  dane  cette  region  pour  venger 
les  pertee  infligees  a  l'armee  teutonne  par  une 
eortie  des  troupes   beiges  de  la  place  d'Anvers. 


Nous  apprenons  maintenant.  que  les  Allemands 
ont  eteint  eux-memes  l'incendie,  en  vue  de 
pouvoir  s'emparer  du  stock  de  conserves 
emmagasinees  dane  la  fabrique.  Suivant  des 
nouvelles  assez  recentes,  le  travail  y  aurait 
repris.    Nous  ignorons  la  nature  de  ce  travail. 

La    Maladie    des   Choux    en    Hollande.— 

La  province  de  Hollande  septentrionale  produit 
des  quantites  considerables  de  Choux.  Une 
maladie  speciale  connue  sous  le  nom  de  "  torsion 
dee  Choux  "  y  fait  de  grands  degats.  'A  la  euite 
du  defaut  de  rotation,  le  terrain  serait  litterale- 
ment  infecte  des  germes  du  mal.  Chose  curieuse 
dans  des  centres  de  culture  horticole,  les  associa- 
tions de  producteurs  ont  decide  d'introduire  dans 
leur  rotation  des  cultures  purement  agricoles 
telles  que  de  Froment,  d'Orge  et  d'Avoine.  On 
espere  que  pendant  la  duree  de  la  culture  inter- 
mediaire,  les  parasites  dieparaitront  faute  d'hote. 

Les  Producteurs  de  Bulbes  Hollandai& 
et  la  Guerre.— Un  ancien  fonctionnaire  com- 
munal de  Haarlem,  centre  de  la  production  dee 
bulbes  a  fleurs  de  Hollande,  ayant  ecrit  une 
lettre  sur  papier  ofliciel.  critiquant  l'attitude  des 
Allemand6  en  Belgique,  lettre  qui  a  ete  repro- 
duce par  le  Mollers  Gartner  Zeitung,  l'ad- 
ministration  communale  de  cette  ville  e'en  est 
vivement  emue.  Au  cours  d'une  seance  tenue 
recemment,  le  bourgmestre  declara  que  lui  et  ses 
adjoints  avaient  ete  deconcertes  en  prenant  con-  . 
naissance  de  cette  piece  et  qu'ils  reprouvaient 
profondement  l'attitude  de  l'auteur  de  la  lettre. 

Restauration  de  l  Agriculture  en  Bel- 
gique  ET   DANS  LE   NORD-EST   DE  LA  FRANCE.— 

Sous  ce  nom  un  comite  a  ete  forme  a  Londres, 
preside  par  le  Marquis  de  Lincolnshire.  II  fait 
un  appel  aux  agriculteurs  de  la  Grande  BTetagne 
qui  pourraient  fournir  du  betail,  des  graines 
agricoles  et  potageres  ou  des  plantes  en  vue  de 
la  remise  en  exploitation  des  terres  actuellement 
occupeee  par  l'ennemi.  Le  comite  a  reiju  l'appro- 
bation  de  MM.  Urbain  David  et  Helleputte, 
ministres  de  l'Agriculture  de  France  et  de  Bel- 
gique. L'affectation  des  materiaux  reunis  sera 
decidee  conformement  aux  indications  de  ces 
hauts  fonctionnaires.  Le  comite,  dont  le  siego 
est  etabli  39,  Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.,  fait  egalement  un  appel 
de  fonds  a  ceux  qui  seTaient  dans  l'impos- 
sibilite  de  faire  des  dons  en  nature. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

M.  De  Meter,  Staatstuinbouw-consulent  te 
Mechelen,  heeft  eenige  dagen  in  Belgie  doorge- 
bracht  en  beschrijft  de  groote  schade  aldaar 
aangebracht.  Onder  meer  zijn  de  tuinbouw- 
bedrijven  der  heeren  Buelens  en  Van  de  Werf, 
van  Neckerspoel,  aan  stukken  geschoten.  Het 
Witloof  is  te  Brussel  buitengen-oon  goedkoop. 

De  aanvoer  van  belgische  druiven  over  Hol- 
land naar  Londen  is  voorgoed  gestaakt  ten 
gevolge  van  den  slechten  toestand  ivaarin  de 
vruchten  dikwijls  aangebracht  werden.  De 
schoonste  druiven  ivorden  nu  te  Brussel  van 
2  fr.  40  tot  3  f r.  per  kilo  verkocht.  Een  komiteit 
is  in  Londen  gesticht  met  het  doel  giften  te 
vereenigen  voor  het  terug  in  uitbating  brengen 
der  thans  verlaten  boerderijen  in  Belgie  en 
Noord-Frankrijk. 

De  markt  van  Covent  Garden  is  vermaard  voor 
de  uitheemsche  vruchten  die  men  er  aantreft. 
Canada  en  de  Vereenigde  Staten  van  Amerika 
zenden  overgroote  hoeveelheden  appelen  en 
peren,  terwijl  Australie  in  de  laatste  jaren  ook 
een  belangrijke  plaats  tusschen  de  afzenders 
heeft  verworven. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Apples:  their  Flowering  and  Fruiting. 
— Your  correspondent  X.  (p.  60)  will  find 
material  for  making  a  comparison  between  dates 
of  flowering  and  of  maturity  of  fruit  of  Apples 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  350,  where  I  was  able  to  show 
that  the  relative  order  of  flowering  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  for  varieties  of  Apples  through- 
out the  world — i.e.,  an  early-flowering  variety  is 
early-flowering  whether  it  grows  in  England  or 
in  Australia.  I  gave  there  a  list  of  many  Apples 
grown  in  the  British  Isles  in  their  order  of 
flowering.  Of  the  distinctly  early-flowering 
varieties,  and  taking  "  time  of  maturity  "  to 
mean  the  time  at  which  they  are  at  their  best 
for  use,  Red  Astrachan,  Manks  Codlin,  Eariy 
Peach,  White  Transparent,  Irish  Peach,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh,  Keswick  Codlin,  White  Juneating 
and  Stirling  Castle  are  early  in  maturing  their 
fruit;  but  we  find  also  among  contemporary 
flowerers,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Golden  Spire, 
Tower  of  Glammis,  Gravenstein,  Lady  Derby, 
Margil,  Gold  Medal,  Egremont  Russet,  Brown- 
lee's  Russet  and  Belle  de  Boskoop.  There  are 
thus  mid-season  and  even  comparatively  late 
Apples  among  the  earliest  to  flower.  Conversely, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  one  of  the  earliest  to  mature,  is 
among  the  latest  to  blossom,  while  we  find  other 
early-maturing  varieties  distributed  through  the 
flowering  season.  While  it  is  true  to  say  that 
many  Apples  which  reach  maturity  early  are 
among  the  first  to  flower,  it  is  also  true  that 
many  which  flower  early  mature  comparatively 
late,  and  some  which  flower  late  mature  com- 
paratively early.     Fred.  J.  Chittenden. 

A  Selection  of  Apples. -A  final  word  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  on  p.  46.  With  the 
selection  of  Apples  given  on  p.  353,  Vol.  LVI. 
(which  Mr.  Molyneux  criticises)  are  the  reasons 
for  the  wide  range  of  varieties.  These  reasons 
are  repeated  at  length  on  page  389.  The  question 
of  the  newer  varieties  which  Mr.  Molyneux  has 
repeatedly  raised  does  not  enter  into  the  subject 
at  ail,  for  the  reasons  fully  given  on  p.  20.-  Mr. 
Molyneux  must  admit  that  a  new  variety  must  be 
tried  in  widely  different  soils  and  localities  before 
it  is  proved  of  sufficient  merit  to  displace  some 
of  the  older  varieties,  and  the  fact  of  an  indi- 
vidual grower  being  so  positive  as  to  its  merits 
or  demerits  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
widespread  planting.  I  write  in  general  terms, 
entirely  as  a  private  gardener,  therefore  Mr. 
Molyneux,  as  a  market  grower,  doubtless  sees 
things  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view. 
Despite  all  Mr.  Molyneux  can  say  against  the 
practice  of  planting  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  Apples,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  gardeners  will  continue  to  plant 
them,  and  eventually  eliminate  those  which 
they  find  by  actual  experience  are  not  suited  to 
their  particular  district.  Mr.  Brotherston  on 
p.  35,  in  his  remarks  on  Cox's  Orange.  Pippin, 
Kibston  Pippin  and  Dumelow's  Seedling,  fully 
bears  out  my  contention  that  many  varieties  suc- 
ceeding in  one  locality  are  utter  failures  in 
others.  Mr.  Shakelton's  experience  is  the  same, 
and  other  private  correspondents  have  written 
me  on  exactly  the  same  lines,  so  I  feel  convinced 
that  many  private  gaTdeners  see  my  points  ex- 
actly. A  Market  Grmoer  says  (on.  p.  15):  "  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Molyneux  generally  so  far 
as  market  growing  is  concerned,  and  with  Mr. 
Weston  in  relation  to  private  orchards."  With 
that  verdict  I  can  rest  content.  J.  G.  Weston, 
Ashford,   Kent. 

Of  the  P»rts  of  a  Fruit  Tree.  —  May 
I  tender  thanks  here  to  Mr.  Bunyard  for  start- 
ing discussion  on  this  subject?  I  take  it  that  in 
science,  arts  and  technology  as  knowledge  pro- 
gresses special  terminology  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  terminology  is  the 
expression  of  achieved  advance.  With  regard 
to  "  Bourgeon  anticipe,"  the  fact  of  premature 
growth  is  hardly  emphasised  by  the  word 
*'  twig,"  and  it  would  be  putting  a  limited  mean- 
ing to  an  old  established  word  ;  "  twig  "  is 
surely  a  good  counterpart  for  "  brindille  " — a 
Bmall,  thin,  wood  shoot ;  "  premature  side  shoot  " 
would  give  the  sense  of  "  bourgeon  anticipe." 
For  "  prolongement  "  we  have  the  good  words 
"leader"  (either  central  or  lateral)  or  "  leading 


shoot,"  and  thus  "  extension  shoot  "  hardly 
seems  needed.  "  Gross  shoot "  for  "  gour- 
mand "  is  quite  a  good  suggestion.  "  Char- 
pente,"  being  the  supporting  structure  or  frame- 
work (as  distinguished  from  the  supported 
fruiting  branches  or  "  coursonnes  "),  is  not  very 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  standard  ;  in  my  re- 
cent article  I  used  "  structural "  branches  to 
avoid)  confusion  with  support  or  framework, 
which  may  be  man's  addition  to  guide  the  tree  ; 
"  main  branch  "  is  all  very  well,  but  "  side 
branch"  in  itself  does  not  suggest  whether  the 
said  branch  is  "  charpentiere  "  or  "  coursonne." 
"  Spur  "  is  so  well  established  as  a  "  fruit- 
spur  "  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit 
its     meaning     now     to      the     "  dard,"     and     it 


purse  or  skin  of  lard)  from  a  pig's  ear,  and  the 
one-sided,  non-punning,  pointless  English 
version.  "  Support  "  does  not  appeal  to  me,  for 
it  is  otherwise  used  in  the  fruit  garden,  and  by 
the  time  it  has  become  a  "  bourse"  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  support  and  become  a  swollen 
mother  of  dard,  bouton  and  brindille ;  if  ques- 
tionable humour  were  permissible,  a  "  sossidge  " 
would  come  near  the  mark  ;  anyhow,  quite  a  new 
term  would  seem  needed.  Mr.  Bunyard  objects 
to  my  qualified  statement  that  the  bourse  only 
occurs  on  Pear  trees  ;  the  statement  should  have 
been,  perhaps,  as  a  quotation  in  inverted  commas, 
but  my  qualification  seemed  to  make  this  un- 
necessary. Anyhow,  I  am  much  indebted  to 
him    for    kindly    sending    the    examples,    which 
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would  then  tend  to  introduce  confusion. 
As  the  "  dard "  may  never  become  a 
fruit-spur,  some  such  hybrid  as  quasi-spur  would 
be  preferable  if  spur  is  applied  to  it  at  all ;  in 
itself  "dard"  is  quite  an  easy  word  for  the 
British  gardener  to  pronounce.  Certainly  the 
long  Sard  is  not  far  removed  from  the  "  brin- 
dille couronnee,"  but  rather  a  long,  long  way 
from  the  "  brindille,"  which  may  never  attain 
to  a  crown;  "brindille,"  too,  is  so  well  given 
by  "  twig."  "  Lambourde  "  is  quite  clear  as  the 
simple  single  fruit-spur  and  its  branched  or  com- 
plex derivative  (lambourde  multiple).  The 
"  Bourse,"  though  rather  fleshy,  is  a  hard  nut 
to  crack;  the  translation  "purse"  recalls  the 
French  punning  proverb  relating  the  impossi- 
bility   of   getting  a  "bourse  de  soie  "    (=    silk 


were  mostly  better  than  any  I  had  previously 
found  on  the  Apple,  though  all  of  them  very 
poor  attempts  compared  to  the  great  things  that 
the  Pear  tree  produces.  I  hope  that  in  due 
course  their  structure  may  be  reported  upon  by 
a  well-known  botanical  expert,  to  whom  I  have 
submitted  them,  together  with  Pear  "  bourses." 
What  about  their  treatment  in  pruning?  I  have 
followed  Vercier  by  "  refreshing  their  ends"  and 
thus  removing  the  open,  ragged  sore,  which  looks 
like  a  possible  point  of  entry  for  the  undesired 
germ.  Whatever  terms  may  be  eventually 
authenticated,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none 
will  be  equivocal  or  liable  to  confusion  with 
existing  terms  or  meanings,  the  widening  or 
narrowing  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  desired. 
H.  K.    Durham. 
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THE "Journal"  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.— As  one  of  the  entirely 
satisfied  recipients  of  that  journal,  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  Mr.  Engleheart's  complaints,  for  I 
find  the  abstracts  very  useful,  and  their  wide 
range  makes  them  still  more  so.  In  the  multi- 
plicity of  horticultural  publications  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  all  of  them,  and 
the  saving  of  time  in  having  abstracts  from,  and 
reference  to,  papers  published  in  foreign  journals 
must,  I  feel  sure,  be  appreciated  by  many  busy 
men  who  are  interested  in  horticulture.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Mr.  Engleheart  has  unwarrant- 
ably assumed  that  most  of  its  readers  agree  with 


written  in  haste.  Since  the  introduction  into 
this  country  from  Canada  and  the  ^Northern 
States  of  America  in  1765  it  has  become  the  com- 
monest N.  American  Vaccinium  in  British  gar- 
dens, and  produces  flowers  and  fruits  well  under 
our  climatic  conditions.  Long  ago  Neill,  in  his 
Horticultural  Tour,  p.  322,  stated  that  the  plant 
was  grown  for  its  fruit  in  a  peat  border,  no  fur- 
ther away  than  Enghien,  near  .Brussels.  If  Mr. 
Engleheart  had  been  with  me  at  Hull  last  year, 
when  I  went  round  the  docks  there,  and  saw  hun- 
dieds  of  baskets  of  Whortleberries,  imported  from 
the  Continent,  for  sale  to  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tives (notwithstanding  that  the  Whortleberry  is 


Fig. 
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him  in  objecting  to  such  abstracts.  It  is  not  very 
long  ago  that  one  of  our  best  mycologists  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  American  Gooseberry  blight 
occurring^  as  a  pest  in  this  country,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  persistence  with  which  Mr.  E.  S. 
Salmon  kept  the  subject  before  the  public  the 
pest  would  have  been  much  more  widely  distri- 
buted in  this  country  than  it  is  at  present.  A 
few  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed  impossible 
that  the  San  Jose  scale  would  be  found  in  this 
country,  the  climate  being  so  different  from  that 
of  California,  but  facts  are  incontrovertible.  Mr. 
Engleheart's  remarks  concerning  the  Blueberry 
culture,  by  which,  I  presume,  he  means  Vac- 
cinium   corymbosum,    must    surely    have    teen 


a  common  plant  on  peaty,  silicious  soil  in  this 
country),  I  think  he  would  not  have  derided  the 
possibility  of  the  cultivation  of  V.  corymbosum  in 
this  country.  To  say,  as  Mr.  Engleheart  does, 
that  it  requires  "a  swamp  with  the  American 
climate  on  "top  of  it"  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  state- 
ment so  loose  and  inaccurate  that  I,  for  one, 
should  be  sorry  to  see  such  statements  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  note  on  the  abstract  objected  to  says  dis- 
tinctly that  it  likes  an  acid  soil,  preferably  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  with  good  drainage 
and  moderate  soil  moisture.  The  dictionary  defi- 
nition of  a  swamp  is  "  spongy  land,  or  low  ground 
filled  with  water,"  which  exactly  contravenes  the 


good  drainage  mentioned  in  the  abstract.  The 
advantage  that  the  V.  corymbosum  possesses  over 
V.  Myrtillus,  our  native  Blueberry,  is  that  being 
a  taller  plant,  5-10  feet,  the  berries  are  more  easily 
collected.  If  Mr.  Engleheart  will  give  us  useful 
hints  or  new  information  in  the  Journal 
of  the  society  on  the  cultivation,  hybridi- 
sation, and  diseases  of  the  Narcissus,  I 
am  sure  its  readers  will  read  with  con- 
fidence and  with  due  deference  all  that  he  has 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  regarding  other  plants 
with  which  he  appears  to  be  less  well  acquainted, 
and  with  Tespect  to  the  conduct  of  a  journal 
which,  in  my  opinion  (after  40  years'  experience 
of  journals)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
journals  of  its  kind,  I  feel  less  confident  that  his 
opinion  is  worthy  of  acceptance.  I  venture  to 
believe  that  as  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  probably  has  a  place  in  most  large 
Continental  and  American  libraries,  and  as  there 
are  British  Horticulturists  in  all  our  various 
colonies  (which  comprise  all  climates,  and  all 
soils),  as  well  as  in  probably  every  foreign  coun- 
try, it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  make  the  ab- 
stracts meet  the  wants  of  all  the  possible  Teaders 
of  the  Journal.  I  would  even  go  further  and  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  a  little  space  devoted 
to  answer  inquiries  from  our  Colonies.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  I  were  in  Uganda,  for  instance, 
I  should  be  glad  of  a  journal  which  would  give 
leliable  advice  in  a  Correspondence  Column  con- 
cerning any  plant  that  I  might  be  endeavouring 
to  cultivate  there,  or  suggestions  how  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  insect  and  fungous  pests.  With  the 
numerous  experts  available  for  this  purpose,  be- 
longing to  the  society,  snch  information  should 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain.  The  editor  of  that 
journal  would,  I  venture  to  think,  do  well  not  to 
follow  the  example  given  in  the  fable  of  the  man 
and  the  donkev.  It  is  impossible  to  please  every- 
body.    E.  U.' Holmes. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

February  2. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  number  of  exhibits  was 
much  larger  than  on  the  last  two  occasions,  but 
the  most  striking  difference  was  the  greatly  in- 
creased attendance.  A  few  novelties  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Floral  Committee,  but  none  was 
recommended  for  an  award.  It  is  very  unusual 
for  two  meetings  of  this  committee  to  follow  in 
sequence  without  a  new  plant  receiving  either 
an  Award  of  Merit  or  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  most  imposing  floral  group  was  a  collection 
of  forced    shrubs. 

There  were  many  good  exhibits  of  Orchids,  and 
the  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  Award 
of  Merit  and  awarded  six  medals  to  collections.' 
'  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  awarded 
three  medals,  two  for  exhibits  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  one  for  a  collection  of  Potatos. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
Professor  H.  Maxwell-Lefroy  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "Keeping  Orchards  Clean'." 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (lion  secretary), 
Sir  Harrv  J.  Veitch,  De  B.  Craw-shay,  W.  Bol- 
tmi  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H.  White,  A.  Dye,  W.  P. 
Bound.  J.  E.  Shill,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Cypher, 
W.  Cobb,  T.  Armstrong,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Stuart 
Low,  Pantia  Ralli,  Gurney  Wilson,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

A  dozen  or  so  novelties  were  entered  to  go 
before  the  Committee,  but  only  one  secured  an 
award. 

AWARD   OF  MERIT. 

Cattleya  Trianae  alba  Queen  Elizabeth,  from 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  grand  flower, 
and  one  of  the  few  C.  Trianae  which  can  lay 
claim  to  being  pure  white.  The  petals  and  lip 
are  very  broad,  and  finely  shaped,  with  uni- 
formly crimped  margins. 

General  Exhibits. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  showed  a  finely 
flowered  plant  of  Odontioda  Vivid  (C.  Noez- 
liana  x  0.  illustrissimum),  of  glowing  blood-red 
colour,  a  flower  of  Oda.  Jean  Fowler's  variety, 
with  red    markings  on  yellow   ground,   and   the 
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richly  coloured  Sopliro-Laelio-Cattleya  Sybil  Fow- 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  the  fine  white 
Cattleya  Trianae  The  Baroness,  and  a  spike  of 
Cymbidium  Pauwelsii  The  Dell  variety,  with 
twenty-two  flowers,  taken  from  a  plant  with 
three  spikes.  • 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,   Ashtead    Park,    hurrey, . 
showed  Odontoglossura  Mandens  Queen  of  Spain, 
a  well-formed  yellow  flower  blotched  with  choco- 
late colour. 

Richard  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  New- 
church  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden).  sent  a  good  specimen 
of  Odontoglossum  Cervantesii  decorum,  with  six 
flowers  on  a  spike. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  ward  s 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  finely  flowered  specimens,  the  best 
novelties  in  which  were  Cattleya  Enid.  var. 
Firmin  Lambeau  (Mossiae  Reineckiana  X 
Warscewiczii  Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt),  a  large, 
pure-white  flower,  with  purple  veining  on  the  lip 
in  front  of  the  yellow  disc ;  the  variety  had 
previously  received  a  First-class  Certificate ;  and 
Cattleya  Trianae  Admiral  Beatty,  a  large 
flower  of  fine  shaipe,  of  Tose-pink  with  claret-red 
front  to  the  lip.  The  central  plant  of  Cymbi- 
dium insigne  bore  eight  spikes  with  eighty-four 
blooms,  and  a  plant  of  the  white  Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum  xanthotes  bore  a  six-branched 
spike. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  excellent  and  well-arranged  group,  the  body 
of  which  was  of  their  variety  of  Cattleya  Maggie 
Raphael  alba.  A  selection  of  blotched  Odonto- 
glossums flowering  for  the  first  time,  a  good 
lot  of  Odontiodas  and  Odontoglossums,  the  slen- 
der sprays  of  0.  Thompsonianum  and  O.  Royal 
Purple  over  the  white  Cattleyas  being  very  effec- 
tive. Some  pretty  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Cliftonii  alba,  B.  C.  Sanderi,  and  a  good 
selection  of  Cypripediums  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  very 
interesting  group  in  which  several  rich-coloured 
forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae  appeared.  Several 
good  Cymbidiums,  including  C.  Gottianum ;  a, 
selection  of  hybrid  Cypripediums  of  good 
quality ;  some  pretty  Laelio-Cattleyas,  among 
which  the  very  showy  L.-C.  F.  J.  Birkbeck  (L.-C. 
Hy.  Greenwood  x  C.  Mendelii)  was  conspicuous, 
the  large  flowers,  with  their  petals  decorated 
with  purple  bands,  as  in  C.  Trianae  Backhousi- 
ana,  were  very  distinct. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  Cypripediums,  superbly  grown  and  well 
flowered.  Those  noted  as  specially  good  were  C. 
Mrs.  F.  Godman,  like  a  large  form  of  Euryades, 
several  varieties  of  which  were  arranged  with 
it;  a  form  of  C.  Actaeus  had  the  varieties  Sybil 
and  splendens  for  the  best.  In  the  back  were 
a  selection  of  Calanthes,  with  Angraecum  super- 
bum. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  the  white  form  of  Laelia  anceps  and  the 
brightly  coloured  L.  a.  Schroderae  were  well 
arranged  with  Cymbidiums,  Oncidioda  Cook- 
soniae,  a  good  selection  of  Odontoglossums  and 
Odontiodas,    and    some   good    Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  in  which  were  several  of  the  showy 
yellow  Laelio-Cattleya  Doris  (L.  harpophylla  X 
C.  Trianae),  one  with  a  dozen  flowers  on  the 
spike.  Good  Cattleya  Trianae,  C.  Octave  Doin, 
C.  Maggie  Raphael  alba,  Brasso-Cattleya  San- 
deri and  B.-C.  Digbyano-Mendelii,  and  showy 
species  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  6ent 
Brasso-Cattleya  Menda  (C.  labiata  virginea  x 
B.-C.  Queen  Alexandra),  always  a  pretty  flower 
of  good  shape ;  a  very  beautiful  Odontioda,  with 
cinnabar^red  blotches  on  the  flowers,  which  have 
a  broad  rose  margin. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
very  fine  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  luminosa  (C. 
aurea  x  L.  tenebrosa),  with  bronzy  yellow  sepals 
and  petals,  and  deep  violet-purple  lip  ;  Odontioda 
Simone  (Oda.  Bradshawiana  x  Odm.  Vuyl- 
stekei),  a  distinct  flower  of  good  size  and  shape, 
pale  yellow,  heavily  marked  with  chocolate-red, 
and  also  a  singular  species  of  Eria  not  recognised. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  E.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb,  A.  R. 
Allan,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  J.  Wright,  J.  Davis,  J.  G. 
Weston,  A.  Bullock,  G.  Reynolds,  P.  D.  Tuckett, 
E.  A.  Bunyard,  W.  H.  Divers,  Owen  Thomas, 
and    W.    Poupart. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Hampton,  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples  and  Pears,  for  which  a  Silver 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  Apples 
were  splendid,  not  exceptionally  large,  but  with 
that  beautiful  refined  exterior  which  betokens 
high  quality.  The  following  varieties  are  a  selec- 
tion : — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Mannington  Pearmain,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  The  Melon,  Northern  Greening  and 
Pine  Golden  Pippin. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
showed  60  varieties  of  Apples  and  a  few  dishes 
of  Pears.  The  fruits  were  all  choice  specimens, 
there  being  no  signs  of  shrivelling  and  the 
colours  were  splendid.  The  varieties  Smart's 
Prince  Arthur,  King  Edward  VII.,  Winter 
Peach,  Hoary  Morning,  Belle  de  Boskoop,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Blue  Pearmain,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  Betty  Geeson,  Gloria  Mundi,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Newton  Won- 
der, Tower  of  Glammis  (a  rich  golden  colour), 
and  Winter  Greening  were  exceptionally  good. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Dennison,  Little  Dennison  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
G.  Gentle),  exhibited  36  varieties  of  Potatos  for 
which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 
The  varieties  Arran  Chief,  Scottish  Triumph, 
Windsor  Castle,  Royalty,  Prolific,  Great  Scot, 
Goldfinder  and  Mary  Queen  were  the  pick  of 
the  ordinary  sorts,  whilst  Carter's  Emperor, 
Reid's  Seedling,  Exhibition  Red,  Mr.  Bresse, 
Purple  Eyes,  and  Herd  Laddie  are  a  selection  of 
the  coloured  specimens. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.^  Maid- 
stone, showed  fruits  of  Newton  Pippin  Apple 
for  the  committee  to  test  the  flavour.  They  were 
not  so  luscious  as  the  imported  fruits,  neither 
was  the  shape  so  regular. 

Earl  Spencer,  Althorpi  Park,  Northampton 
(gr.  C  F.  Crump),  showed  Apples  Alfriston, 
Belle  de  Pontoise  and  Spencer's  Favourite,  a 
local  variety. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Chertsey, 
exhibited  a  tree  of  Citrus  decumana  (Grape  Fruit) 
bearing  four  ripe  fruits. 

Varieties  of  culinary  Apples  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter ;  Mr.  W. 
Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  which  are  the  best 
cooking  Apples  for  February.  Cooked  fruits  will 
be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting,  when  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  will  be  made. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
Annual  Meeting. 

February  1. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  last  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  presided, 
and  thirty-five  members  were  present. 

Before  the  formal  business  commenced  the 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Witty,  read  a  telegram  from 
the  president,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present,  owing  to  indisposition, 
and  congratulating  the  society  on  the  satisfac- 
tory nature  of  the  committee's  report  for  the 
past  year,  considering  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  secretary  also  read  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  offering  the  sum 
of  £5  to  the  prize  fund. 

The  chairman  presented  the  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet,  from  which  we  publish  the  follow- 
ing extracte : — 

Extracts  from    tho    Report. 

Your  committee  regret  that  in  consequence  of  the 
war  the  three  shows  arranged  for  1914  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Tho  Naval  Authorities  took  over  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  purposes  connected  with  the  De- 
fence of  the  Realm,  and.  although  the  Ory-stal  Palace 
remained  open  to  the  public  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
a  show  which  involved  a.  lot  of  impedimenta  in  the 
Palace  itself.  Under  a  clause  contained'  in  the  con- 
tract the  arrangements  became  void  and  your  com- 
mittee received  advice  towards  the  end  of  September 
that  the  stiows  were  cancelled.  Owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  finance  and  to  the  fact  that,  every  hall  in  London 
was  liable  to  be  taken  for  military  purposes  at  very 
short    notice,   your    committee    were    unable   to    arrange 


for  shows  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  had  been 
abandoned.  On  the  dates  when  the  two  principal  shows 
should  have  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  enlarged  Floral  Committee  meet- 
ings  at   Essex    Hall. 

Eight  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  were  held 
and  103  new  varieties  were  staged,  as  compared 
with  177  during  the  previous  year.  Of  the  103  new 
varieties  nineteen  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates, 
eleven  were  Commended,  one  was  Commended  as  a 
Market  variety,  and  two  received  the  Award  for  Colour. 
The  usual  table  is  set  forth  below  showing  to  which 
sections  First-class  Certificates  have  been  awarded  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years.  (After  1911  "Decorative"  as 
such  disappeared  from  our  classification,  the  blooms 
which  were  originally  so  described  being  included 
under  their  proper  sections.) 

The  annual  conference  was  held  on  December  9  at 
Essex  Hall,  the  subject  under  consideration  being 
"  Single  Chrysanthemums."  The  following  papers 
were  read,  namely  (1)  "  The  Culture  of  Singles,"  by 
Mr.  M.  E.  Mills;  (2)  "The  Best  Singles  of  To-day— 
and  some  of  the  Worst,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson; 
(3)  "  Suggestions  to  Future  Raisers  of  Singles,"  by 
Mr.   P.  A.   Cragg. 

Your  committee  have  pleasure  in  pointing  out  that 
once  again  they  are  able  to  show  "  Ordinary  Liabilities 
nil,"  as  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  breaking  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  contract  and  the  jeopardising  of  other 
sources  of  income  in  consequence  of  the  war 
made  it  necessary  for  the  committee  to  review 
the  whole  financial  position  of  the  society  at  their  first 
meeting  in  September.  All  the  ordinary  liabilities 
were  met  out  of  the  current  revenue  of  the  year  with- 
out drawing  on  the  society's  reserve  fund.  Members 
were  given  the  option  of  having  one  subscription 
treated  as  covering  the  two  years  1914  and  1915.  The 
total  amount  of  subscriptions  and  affiliation  fees  re- 
ceived under  this  arrangement  for  the  two  years  was 
£17  8s..  and  one-half  of  this  sum — namely,  £8  14s. — is 
shown  in  the  accounts  as  'having  been  paid  in  advance 
for  1915.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number 
of  members  and  affiliated  societies  sent  no  subscrip- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  although  a  certain  per- 
centage of  these  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  come 
in  during  the  current  year,  the  committee  have  thought 
it  wise  not  to  include  them  at  all  in  the  statement  of 
assets    and  liabilities. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1915  have 
bee  l  fixed  as  follows  : — September  20,  October  18,  Novem- 
ber 15  and  December  13.  Meetings  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee for  1915  will  be  held  as  under  ; — Monday,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1915 ;  Monday,  October  4,  1915 ;  Monday, 
October  25,  1915;  Wednesday,  November  3,  1915;  Thurs- 
day, November  11,  1915 ;  Monday,  November  22,  1915 ; 
Wednesday,    December   8,    1915. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  show  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
S.W..  on  November  11  and  12,  1915.  Full  particulars 
will  be  issued  to  members  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  special  committee  is  considering  the  question  of  the 
1915  conference  and  the  extension  of  the  society's 
educational  work  generally,  and  details  will  be  issued 
to  the  members  at   an  early  date. 

Proceedings. 

The  chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port and  balance-sheet,  which  he  considered  very 
satisfactory  under  the  circumstances,  although 
the  work  of  the  past  year  had  been  very  much 
reduced.  The  withholding  of  the  shows  had 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  the  funds,  and  they 
were  now  in  a  position  to  do  better  in  the 
coming  season  than  last  year.  Although  it  was 
to  be  regretted,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
that  many  were  behind  in  their  subscriptions, 
and  he  appealed  to  the  members  to  give  them  all 
the  financial  support  they  could.  The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Hawes,  who  stated  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  the  annual  show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Hall  in  November.  Many  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  in  the  past  for  the  shows  to  be 
held  in  the  Metropolis,  and  now  that  it 
would  be  fulfilled  he  hoped  that  they  would 
come  forward  and  help  to  make  the  venture  a 
success.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  meeting 
without  further  comment. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  stated  that  he  was  gratified 
to  know  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  £12  2s.  8d. 
on  the  year's  working,  whilst  the  assets  exceeded 
the  liabilities  by  the  sum   £102  6s.   lid. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers,  and  the  following  were  all  re-elected  : — 
Sir  Albert  Rollit.  president;  Mr.  John  Green, 
treasurer ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  chairman ;  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes,  vice-chairman;  Mr.  C.  Harman 
Payne,  foreign  corresponding  secretary  ;  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  \V.  Walker,  auditors;  Mr.  Richard 
A.   YYitlv.  genera]  secretary. 

Mr.  Witty  pointed  out  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  coming  year  were  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  for  they  were  holding  the 
annua]  show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  which  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
old  Westminster  Aquarium,  the  scene  of  some 
of     their     most     successful     exhibitions.       The 
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schedule  would  be  not  quite  on  the  same  lines 
as  usual,  for  the  accommodation  would  not  be 
so  ample,  neither  were  the  funds  available  for 
prizes  so  liberal  as  in  the  past,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  there  being  a  large  balance  available 
for  a  more  extensive  show  in  1916.  The  com- 
mittee intended  to  make  the  educational  meet- 
ings more  important,  for  the  conferences  were 
quite  as  valuable  to  some  of  the  members  as 
the  shows.  Mr.  Harman  Payne  had  promised 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  literary  aspects  of  the 
Chrysanthemum    in   March.. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  secretary  announced  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  after  twenty-five  years' 
service,  owing  to  advancing  years.  Several 
members  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
good  work  done  for  the  society  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman,  and,  on  the  proposition  of  the  chair 
man,  the  secretary  was  asked  to  send  a  letter 
to  him  expressing  regret  at  his  resignation,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  letter,  together  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  gojjd  work  done  by  Mr.  Moor- 
man in  the  interests  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
should  be  entered  on  the  minutes.  Retiring 
members  of  the  committee  were  re-elected, 
together  with  Messrs.  H.  J.  Wright  and  A.  M. 
Faulkner. 

Mr.  Curtis  proposed  that  the  foreign  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  be 
asked  to  send  a  letter  to  Chrysanthemum  growers 
in  France,  expressing  appreciation  for  their  work 
in  the  past,  and  the  wish  that  there  may  be 
peace  again  soon  to  enable  all  to  resume  their 
interest  in  the  flower. 


Haughton,  in  1879.  For  the  past  nine  years 
deceased  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Vale 
of  Alford  Horticultural  Association.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  and  grown-up  family.  His 
son,  Robert,  has  of  late  been  fulfilling  his  father's 
duties  at  Haughton. 


ENQUIRY. 


Iris  rosenbachiana. — Will  anyone  who  grows 
this  Iris  and  who  is  willing  to  exchange  either 
pollen  now  or  bulbs  later  be  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate with  me?  I  have  a  frame  full  of 
seedling  bulbs  of  this  species  of  which  a  dozen 
or  more  are  already  in  flower.  I  am,  however, 
disappointed  to  find  that  the  colour  scheme  is  in 
every  case  the  same,  namely  dark  red,  white  and 
gold.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  different  colours, 
which  can  probably  be  done  by  cross  fertilisa- 
tion.     IF.    7?.    Dykes,   Charterhouse,   Godalnung. 


®bituar\>. 

James  Clay  Harvev.-Wc  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr,  J.  C.  Harvey,  of  Orizaba  and 
Buena  Ventura,  Cascasal,  S.  Mexico,  which  took 
place  on  December  11  last  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  an  occasional  cor- 
respondent of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  was 
specially  interested  in  Orchids,  which  he  grew 
with  remarkable  success  among  the  many  species 
of  Palms,  etc.,  which  he  cultivated  in  the  open 
air.  He  grew  not  only  Mexican  Orchids  but 
others  from  various  regions,  making  a  special 
study  of  their  habits  and  shifting  such  plants  as 
did  not  thrive  to  his  satisfaction  from  one  of  his 
gardens  to  the  other.  He  was,  by  travel  and 
study,  well  informed  of  the  plants  of  the  sub- 
alpine  regions  of  Mexico.  An  article  on  his 
successes  with  Orchids  from  widely  separated 
regions  in  India  and  the  Philippines  appear  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Orchid  Review. 

George  Humphrey.— It  is  with  regret  we 
record  the  death  of  this  well-known  gardener, 
which  took  place  at  Ramsgate  on  the  25th  ult. , 
aged  78  years.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  foT  a  period 
of  26  years  gardener  at  Nash  Court,  Faversham, 
Kent.  He  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
to  commerce  Lapageria  rosea  Nash  Court 
variety,  while  the  Fernery  which  he  constructed 
and  arranged  at  that  place  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Supp.  Illus.,  Jan.  14,  1888)  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  He  resigned  his 
position  at  Nash  Court  6ome  twelve  years  ago, 
and  had  since  lived  in  retirement. 

Alexander  Ogston.—  The  death  took  place 
recently  at  The  Gardens,  Haughton.  Alford, 
Aberdeenshire,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ogston,  for 
over  36  years  gardener  at  Haughton.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rattray,  and  was  engaged  as  gardener 
by    the    late    Mr.    Robert    0.    Farquharson,    of 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"There  are  few  gardeners,  and  still  (ewer  amateurs,  who  do 
not  on  occasion  require  immediate  information  upon  various  points 
of  practice.  But  either  from  an  unwillingness  "o  inquire,  or  from 
not  knowing  of  whom  to  make  the  inquiry,  they  too  often  fail  to 
obtain  the  information  they  are  in  want  of.  And  let  no  one  be 
alarmed  lest  his  questions  should  appear  trifling,  or  those  of  a 
person  ignorant  of  that  which  he  ought  to  know.  He  is  the 
wisest  man  who  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance  ;  for  how  little  do 
the  wisest  really  know  ! — except  that  they  know  little.  If  one 
man  is  unacquainted  with  a  fact,  however  common,  it  is  probable 
that  hundreds  of  others  in  the  same  position  as  himself  are 
equally  in  want  of  similar  information.  To  ask  a  question,  then, 
is  to  consult  the  good  of  others  as  well  as  of  one  s  self.  — 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  1,  Vol.  I. ,  January  S,  18UU 

Adiantum  Fern  :  .4.  H.  No  disease  is  present 
in  your  plant.  The  failure  is  due  to  wrong 
cultural  treatment,  but  the  defect  could  only 
be  diagnosed  by  an  inspection  of  the  plants 
and  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  grown. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux  :  /.  /.  Eelworms  are 
present  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  for  which  pest 
there  is  no  cure.  The  soil  in  which  the 
diseased  plants  have  been  grown  should  be 
sterilised   by  burning. 

Cineraria  Unhealthy  :  B.  P.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  Cineraria  leaves,  and 
the  curling  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  some  error 
of  treatment  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  those  on  the  spot. 

Cleanings  from  a  Boiler  Furnace  :  /.  C.  The 
material  is  not  likely  to  bo  of  much  value  as 
a  fertiliser,  but  the  sample  you  send  is  in 
a  fine  state  of  division  and,  being  gritty,  would 
be  useful  for  incorporating  with  heavy 
ground  to  lighten  it.  For  dressing  your  lawn 
it  would  be  better  to  use  some  of  the  pure 
soot  from  the  flues  as  this  material  contains  a 
little  nitrogen,  which  would  benefit  the  turf. 

Fruits  Suitable  for  Planting  on  a  Fence  with 
a  North-West  Aspect  :  C.  E.  W.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  fruit  trees  will  succeed 
either  on  a  north  or  north-west  aspect  :  Apples, 
— (dessert)  Langley  Pippin,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lady  Sudeley ;  (culinary)  Bismarck,  Potts's 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  The  trees 
should  be  trained  as  horizontal  or  triple  cordons, 
and  grafted  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Plant  speci- 
mens from  4  to  5  feet  in  height.  Pears — Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Fondante  d'Automne.  Hori- 
zontal or  triple  cordons  worked  on  the  Quince 
stock  are  necessary  for  the  Pears.  Pur- 
chase trees  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height. 
Plums— Czar,  Kirke's,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Jefferson's,  Mallard  and  Victoria.  Plant 
triple  cordons,  4  to  5  feet  in  height. 
Triple  cordon  trees  will  each  occupy  a  space 
about  3  feet  wide.  If  you  decide  to  plant  hori- 
zontal trained  trees,  allow  5  to  10  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  tree  on  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  its  age  and  the  subsequent  system  _  of 
pruning  to  be  adopted.  The  work  of  planting 
may  be  undertaken  now. 

Laurels  Unhealthy  :  G.  IF.  M.  The  shoots 
have  been  killed  by  the  fungus  Nectna  cin- 
nabarina.  Cut  out  all  the  dead  wood,  and 
especially  any  small  shoots.  Spray  the  shrubs, 
from  April  onwards,  with  a  solution  of  liver 
of  sulphur. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  John  Butcher.  Bramley's 
Seedling.— H.  G.  P.  (a)  Hanwell  Souring;  (b) 
Hoary  Morning ;  (c)  Grange's  Pearmain.  — 
Miss  P.    Wing.     Wadhurst   Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  L.  M.  Ornithogalum 
chloroleucum.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species 
of  Ornithogalum  last  a  long  time,  either 
as  cut  blooms  or  on  the  plant.  The 
bulb  should  be  kept  rather  dry  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  then  re-potted  into  good  loam 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  for  (next  season's  flowering.  The 
African   species   of    Ornithogalum    are    obtain- 


able from  nurserymen,  and  no  doubt  they 
could  supply  0.  chloroleucum. — /.  M.  T.  1, 
Cypripedium  venustum  pardinum,  the  best 
form  of  a  well-known  garden  species  ;  2,  Cypri- 
pedium Harrisianum  (villosum  X  barbatum). 
— G.  F.,  Cairo,  Egypt.  1,  Montanoa  grandi- 
flora;  2,  M.  hibiscifolia;  3,  Nephrodium 
molle ;  4,  Aster  6p.  not  identified,  probably  a 
garden  hybrid ;  5,  Bauhinia  purpurea ;  6, 
Pteris  (?)  indeterminable  without  fruit;  7, 
Tithonia  diversifolia ;  8,  Polypodium  dilata- 
tum. 
Peach  Trees  Diseased  :  F.  If.  C.  The  shoots 
have  ripened  imperfectly,  and  this  has  caused 
them  to  appear  diseased. 

Primula  malacoides  plena  :  H.  B.  K.  This 
plant  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  December  2, 
1913,  when  it  was  6hown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd., 
Liverpool. 

Raising  Delphiniums  from  Seed  :  Reader. 
Whether  Delphiniums  raised  from  seed  sown 
now  will  flower  this  year  depends  upon  the 
treatment  they  receive,  but  in  any  case  a  re- 
presentative flowering  will  not  be  reached  be- 
fore the  second  or  third  year.  You  should, 
however,  be  able  to  separate  the  good  from 
the  bad  in  the  first  flowering,  giving  those  you 
retain  a  further  trial  next  year.  Seeds  sown 
thinly  in  light,  rich  soil  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature  not  exceeding  50°  should  vege- 
tate in  a  month,  and  with  the  appearing  of 
the  first  rough  leaves  may  be  transplanted  into 
boxes  or  pans  or  potted  singly.  Grown  on 
quickly  in  a  somewhat  lower  temperature 
the  plants  should  be  ready  for  their  positions 
in  the  open  by  the  end  of  April.  By  these 
means  an  earlier  flowering  will  be  facilitated. 
If  sown  in  boxes  and  given  cold-frame  treat- 
ment, the  seeds  would  not  vegetate  for  two 
months  or  more  ;  the  promise  of  their  flowering 
in  the  season  of  sowing  would,  therefore,  be 
remote.  The  Delphinium  thrives  in  rich, 
deeply-cultivated  soils,  and  requires  generous 
treatment.  For  preference  a  light,  friable 
loam  ;  close,  tenacious  clay  soils  they  dislike. 
Take  care  that  the  plants  do  not  become 
weakly  or  drawn  while  under  glass,  as  this  will 
militate  against  success. 

Side  Border  :  Enquirer.  You  are  hardly  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  width  of  your  borders 
or  the  accommodation  you  have  for  raising 
plants,  but  you  might  plant  a  row  of  Cannas, 
Fuchsias,  Ricinus,  Abutilon  Thomsonii, 
Zea  japonica,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  either 
separately  or  mixed,  dotting  the  plants  in  a 
semi-circle  or  scallop  design.  In  the  centre  of 
each  scallop  plant  Grevillea  robusta.  Centaurea 
ragusina,  Cyperus  natalensis,  Leucophylon 
Brownii,  Cofeus  Verschaffeltii  or  Ivy  Leaf 
Pelargonium,  the  groundwork  of  each  section 
being  planted  alternately  with  blue  Agera- 
tum,  Begonia  semperflorens  (pink  or  red). 
Heliotrope  and  Iresine  Lindenii,  edging  the 
scallops  with  Pyrethrnm  aureum.  Fill  the 
edging  next  to  the  grass  and  intervening  spaces 
with  dark  blue  Lobelia  and  Alyssum  minimum 
alternately. 

Tomato  Plant  Diseased  :  /.  T.  Your  plants 
are  attacked  by  the  fungus  Botrytis.  If  the 
disease  is  not  too  far  advanced  water  the  soil 
with  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash 
every  fourth  day.  If,  however,  the  stem  is 
black  at  the  base  the  plants  should  be 
destroyed  by  burning. 

Violets  Diseased  :  G.  F.  The  plants  are  in- 
fested with  Ascochyta  violae,  which  is  a  diffi- 
cult disease  to  eradicate,  as  numerous  minute 
spores  fall  from  the  leaves  to  the  ground  and 
infest  the  soil.  If  the  attack  is  a  bad  one, 
burn  the  plants,  sterilise  the  soil,  disinfect 
the  frame,  and  plant  clean  stock  in  fresh  soil. 
When  the  plants  are  well  established,  spray 
the  plants  and  soil  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
with  potassium   sulphide  at    the    strength  of 

"  loz.  of  potassium  sulphide  to  3  gallons  of 
water. 

Communications  Beceived.-A.  B.  J.— Progres- 
sive-H.  L.-H.  G  P.-G.  B.-P.  P.-C.  K.-R.  L;-j 
J  J.-T.  D.-C.  M.-J.  B.-A.  P.  S.-T.  &  Sons- 
M  W.  A.— W.  M.  M.—  W.  H.  C— 0.  J.  Q  — H.  J  — 
m'  V,  G  A.— J.  C— A.  T.  H.— R.  P.— Q.  F— Jumbo— 
W.   T—  A.   M.   L.— Peat-A.   G.— F.    V.—W.   B. 
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DAVID   DOUGLAS,  PIONEER 

BOTANICAL  COLLECTOR  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA.* 

ALREADY  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  considerable 
collections  of  South  African 
and  Australian  plants  were  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  this  country.  These 
were  largely  introduced  by  collectors 
for  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  may  be 
classed  as  greenhouse  plants.  Already  at 
that  period,  too,  a  number  of  hardy 
eastern  North  American  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbs  were  growing  here  in  a  few  large 
gardens;  but  it  was  David  Douglas's  privi- 
lege, in  the  service  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  to  tap  the  riches  of  the 
flora  of  Western  North  America. 

David  Douglas  was  born  at  Scone,  Perth- 
shire, in  1798,  and  served  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  of  the  same  place.  Subse- 
quently he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  (afterwards  Sir)  Wil- 
liam J.  Hooker,  who  encouraged  Douglas's 
botanical  enthusiasm,  and  finally  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
a  suitable  person  for  a  mission  to  North 
America  to  collect  seeds  and  plants.  Doug- 
las first  went  to  the  United  States  in  1823, 
among  other  things  to  study  the  Oaks.  This 
he  accomplished  satisfactorily,  and  re- 
turned home  the  same  year.  In  1824  he 
proceeded  to  Western  North  America,  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn,  touching  at  Rio,  Juan 
Fernandez  and  the  Galapagos  on  the  way 
to  British  Columbia.  Here  he  spent  two 
years,   and  reached  home    again    in    the 

•  Journal  kepi  b,i  David  Dowlas  <lurina  -Ms  Travel*  in 
Nm-tlt  America,  1823-1S27.  ToKethBrmfch«p»rticular descrip- 
tion of  thi.-tv-tl.ice  species  of  American  Oaks  and.  eighteen 
snecies  oi  Pines.  With  appendices  containing  a  list  of  the 
nlants  introduced  by  Douglas,  and  an  account  of  his  death 
In  1834,  with  a  portrait.  Published  under  the  direction  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  (London  :  W  llhani  \\ rule) 
and  Son.)  1914.  Octavo,  pp.  Sfil,  yvith  portrait.  I  'Price 
one  guinea  net.  5 


autumn  of  1827.  In  1829  he  undertook  a 
■ihird  journey,  was  in  California  in 
1830-1832,  and  on  the  Eraser  River  in 
1832-1833.  Finally  he  went,  for  the  second 
time,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he 
met  with  a  tragic  end  in  July,  1834. 

Douglas  was  a  careful  and  keen  ob- 
server, and  recorded  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  his  plants.  He  kept  a 
journal,  besides  annotating  his  lists  of 
seeds  and  dried  plants.  These  interesting 
manuscript  documents,  having  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Society,  are  now 
before  the  public,  edited  by  the  secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Pages'295-297  are  de- 
voted to  a  "  Memoir  of  David  Douglas," 
in  which  the  editor  refers  to  "  the  hitherto 
unpublished  journals,"  sent  home  by 
Douglas  whilst  he  was  travelling  in  North 
America  on  behalf  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
state  that  the  manuscripts  were  previously 
unpublished,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of 
the    journals    appeared     in     Sir    William 


DAVID    DOUGLAS. 


Hooker's  Companion  to  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  79-182,  so  long  ago 
as  1836.  This  condensed  version  of  D. 
Douglas's  diaries  is  edited  in  a  connected 
form,  and  was  "  selected  from  the  Journal 
in  the  library  of  the  Horticultural 
Society."  It  opens  with  a  more  detailed 
"  Memoir,"  with  a  portrait  different  from 
the  one  now  issued,  and  is  supplemented 
by  a  number  of  letters  from  Douglas  to 
Hooker,  apparently  not  reproduced  in  the 
present  edition.  Hooker  omits  the  lengthy 
annotated  lists  of  plants  collected  by 
Douglas  in  the  various  regions  explored, 
and  also  his  articles  on  American  Oaks 
and  Pines,  which,  together,  occupy  some 
125  pages  of  the  new  book.  These  articles 
on  Oaks  and  Pines  are,  especially  the 
latter,  rich  in  matter  which  was  new  and 
of  great  interest  at  the  time  they  were 
written,  but  now  only  of  historical  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  discoverer.  ^ 

The  "Kew  Correspondence"  contains 
altogether  about  thirty  letters  from  Doug- 
las to  Hooker ;  most  of  these  are  of  con- 
siderable length  and  only  partially  pub- 
lished.    The  later  ones  range  from  April  to 


October,  1833,  and  the  last,  dated  Sand- 
wich Islands,  May  6,  1834,  consists  of 
seven  very  closely-written  folio  pages. 
Douglas  was  then  no  longer  in  the  service 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  From 
Hooker's  remarks  on  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  Douglas  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  man  of  idiosyncrasies  and  a  little  in- 
flated with  superficial  knowledge;  other- 
wise his  journals  would  have  been'  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  in  his  time.  He  him- 
self was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  literary 
ability  for  the  task,  and  refused  collabora- 
tion. The  diaries  and  other  documents 
are  now  printed  as  written  by  the  author. 
The  only  attempt  at  amendment  in  editing 
is  the  substitution  of  current  names  for 
those  which  are  now  more  or  less  obsolete. 
This  part  of  the  task  has  been  very  care- 
full}'  done  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the 
librarian,  both  in  the  text  and  the  list  of 
plants  introduced. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  Douglas,  the 
intrepid  and  successful  pioneer,  in 
his  long  and  weary  journeys;  through 
a  succession  of  delights  and  disasters, 
discoveries,  losses  and  disappointments; 
though  the  events  are  recorded  in  very 
simple  language.  Dangers  encountered 
and  hardships  endured,  terminated  by  a 
tragic  death,  make  the  history  of  many 
another  pioneer.  Douglas  relates  narrow 
escapes  from  wild  beasts,  and  alternately 
wading  waist-deep  in  water  at  35°  Fahren- 
heit, and  soft  snow  4  to  7  feet  deep. 

Coming  to  Douglas's  contributions  to 
horticulture,  it  is  recorded  that  he  intro- 
duced upwards  of  200  new  species  into  cul- 
tivation. His  introductions  were  com- 
posed largely  of  Coniferae  and  herbaceous 
plants,  both  annual  and  perennial.  Pro- 
minent among  the  former  are  the  Douglas 
Pine  (Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasii),  Abies 
nobilis,  Abies  amabilis,  Pinus  insignis,  P. 
Coulteri,  and  P.  monticola.  Among  the 
numerous  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  he 
discovered  and  introduced  the  following 
genera  figure  conspicuously  :  Calochortus, 
Clarkia,  Clintonia,  Collinsia,  Eschschol- 
zia,  Gilia,  Limnanthes,  Lupinus,  Ment- 
zelia,  Nemophila,  Oenothera,  and  Pentsfe- 
mon. 

Douglas  also  formed  a  considerable  her- 
barium, having  collected  and  preserved 
800  species  in  California  alone.  Sets  of 
his  dried  specimens  exist  at  Kew,  the 
British  Museum,  and  Cambridge  (Lindley 
Herbarium),  that  at  Kew  being  very 
nearly  or  quite  complete.  It  cannot  be 
claimed  that  the  records  of  Douglas's  ac- 
tivity have  been  exhausted  in  this  welcome 
addition  to  the  history  of  horticultural 
enterprise.  Apart  from  the  omission  of 
direct  reference  to  Sir  William  Hooker's 
contribution  on  the  subject,  the  Royal 
Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers 
and  Britten  and  Bouigei-s  Biographical 
Index  of  British  and  Irish  Botanists 
were  apparently  not  consulted. 

The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  secretary,  with  his  multi- 
farious duties,  had  not  the  time  to  make 
researches.  Indeed,  he  states  that  both  he 
and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  librarian,  who 
assisted  him,  had  more  work,  apart  from 
this  task,  than  they  could  well  compass. 
W.  B.  H. 
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ORCHID    NOTES    AND   GLEANINGS. 


ORCHID  SALE. 
A  sale  of  Orchids,  comprising  both  species  and 
hybrids  from  various  collections,  which  took 
place  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris's  Cen- 
tral Auction  Rooms  on  Friday,  February  5, 
attracted  a  very  good  attendance.  The  result,  as 
expressed  by  the  auctioneer,  was  as  follows  : — 
"  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  sales  we  have  had 
for  some  time.  Favourable  to  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  but  especially  to  the  buyers."  A  fine 
selection  of  Cvpripediums,  Laelio-Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums  in  bloom  made  a  visit  to  the 
sale  very  interesting.  There  were  no  "  fancy 
prices,"  but  eager  buyers  competed  for  the  best 
things  up  to  fairly  good  figures.  There  were 
hints  of  new  buyers,  and  altogether  events  sug- 
gested that  the  "horticultural  war  6lump  "  was, 
so  far  as  home  trade  goes,  more  imaginary  than 
real.  There  is  always  a  slack  time  in  the  height 
of  summer  and  mid-winter,  but  now  that  the 
normal  busy  season  has  arrived  "  business  as 
usual  "  is  the  rule. 

DENDROBIUM  TRIUMPH. 
At  the  meeting    of    the    Royal   Horticultural 
Society  on  January  19,   the   Orchid   Committee, 


hybrid  these  blotches  appear  in  a  modified  form, 
but  they  are  connected  with  a  broad  band  of 
the  same  colour  which  extends  backward  to  the 
crest.  The  more  convolute  form  of  the  lip  of 
D.  thyrsiflorum  also  seems  to  have  altered  the 
form  of  the  lip  of  the  hybrid  and  caused  it  to 
assume  a  more  upward  position,  the  under  side 
having  a  decided  yellow  tint.  Dendrobium 
Triumph  was  raised  by  Mr.  T.  Armstrong,  of 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  he  kindly  furnishes  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  — 

"  It  is  one  of  my  own  seedlings  raised  ten 
years  ago.  I  made  the  cross  myself,  and 
have  no  doubt  about  the  parentage.  I  have 
still  five  plants  of  the  cross  which  have  not  yet 
flowered,  and  these  may  show  variation  which 
will  more  plainly  indicate  the  correctness  of  the 
record. 

"The  seeds  germinated  well,  but  only  a  few 
reached  the  bulb  stage.  The  first  five  years  they 
made  little  progress,  always  making  stunted 
bulbs.  After  that  time  they  seemed  to  grow 
away  all  at  once,  and  made  good  long  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  grew  altogether  more  vigorously.  In 
the  earlier  stunted  bulbs  could  be  seen  far  more 
of  D.  thyrsiflorum  than  in  the  later  tall  ones, 
which,  however,  still  show  traces  of  that  parent." 


Fig.  23. — dendrobium  triumph  :  flowers  white 


MARKED    WITH  CLARET   COLOUR. 


after  some  discussion,  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  to  this  very  remarkable  Dendrobium 
(see  fig.  23),  shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Brackenhurst.  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Davis).  The  discussion  had  reference  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  parentage,  namely,  D.  Dal- 
housieanum  x  D.  thyrsiflorum.  The  same  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  the  case  of  D.  Dal- 
hou-nobile  and  the  few  other  crosses  of  D.  Dal- 
housieanum  (pulchellum).  none  of  which  repro- 
duces the  features  of  both  parents  in  sufficient 
degree  to  satisfy  the  casual  observer.  An 
examination  of  Dendrobium  Triumph  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  the  parentage  of  D.  Dal- 
housieanum, for  as  that  species  was  the 
seed-bearing  parent,  and  being  a  clearly-de- 
fined type,  it  predominates,  and  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  overcome  most  of  the  distinct  fea- 
tures of  D.  thyrsiflorum,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  raceme  of  many  flowers  with  yellow 
labellums. 

But  in  the  hybrid  the  sepals  and  petals  have 
become  broader,  the  sepals  being  more  ovate 
■tV.n  in  D.  Dalhousieanum.  The  colour  is  white 
with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  pink,  and  in  those 
-segments  the  influence  of  D.  thyrsiflorum  may 
be  traced.  The  labellum  gives  positive  signs  of 
hybridity  in  the  disposal  of  the  claret-coloured 
markings,  which  in  D.  Dalhousieanum  consist  of 
two  large   blotches,  one  on  either  side.     In    the 


STREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


QUERCUS  INSIGNIS. 
The  possibilities  of  the  Mexican  Oak,  Queicus 
insignis,  are  described  in  the  Journal  of 
Heredity  for  September,  1914.  Q.  insignis,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  large  size  of  its  acorns,  its 
peculiarity  of  habit  and  rapidity  of  growth,  was 
discovered  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Bel- 
gian botanist  M.  Galzotti  so  long  ago  as  1843. 
It  reaches  a  height  of  60  to  80  feet,  is  erect  and 
branches  vigorously  at  about  30  to  40  feet,  from 
the  ground.  The  nuts  are  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  said  to  be  useful  as  food  for 
stock.  Having  regard  to  its  place  of  origin  it  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  provo  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seeds,  etc.  (U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture),  to  introduce  seeds  for  extensive 
trial  in  the  warmer  States  of  the  Union. 

CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  attention  was  prom- 
inently drawn  to  this  tree  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  January  30.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
tree  that  has  much  greater  possibilities  than 
those  with  which  it  is  usually  credited.  There  is 
not  a  gTeat  deal  known  about  the  commercial 
value  of  the  timber,  chiefly  because  the  tree  has 
no  place  on  the  American  lumber  market.     Sar- 


gent, however,  in  his  manual  of  The  Trees  of 
North  America,  says  that  the  wood  is  heavy, 
hard  and  strong,  very  durable  and  close  grained ; 
and  now  we  have  the  evidence  of  jMr.  Bruce 
Jackson  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Trotter  found  that 
rails  and  post6  made  from  this  wood  remained 
perfectly  sound  for  fifteen  years.  The  timber 
certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  fulfil  all  the  claims 
that  are  made  for  it,  and  if  trees  in  this  country 
were  grown  more  closely,  so  as  to  produce  wocd 
with  narrower  rings  and  fewer  knots,  the  quality 
would,  no  doubt,  be  even  better. 

I  have  been  raising  and  planting  this  tree  in  a 
small  way  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  the 
southern  half  of  England  I  have  never  found  it 
to  suffer  from  winter's  frost,  although,  of  course, 
the  winters  have  been  unusually  mild  since  the 
spring  of  1895.  Few  trees  can  be  raised  and 
planted  out  more  cheaply  than  this.  The  seed 
costs  about  86.  a  pound,  and  a  pound  prcduce6 
many  thousand  plants.  Sown  early  in  April,  the 
seedlings  by  the  end  of  the  year  should  average 
about  a  foot  in  height,  many  of  them  being 
nearer  18  inches.  The  tree  is,  therefore,  ready 
to  plant  out  as  a  one-year-old  seedling,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  after  all  the  costs  of  the 
nursery  treatment  are  met  the  plants  do  not  re- 
present more  than  three  or  four  shillings  per 
1,000. 

C.  macrocarpa  is  a  tree  that  behaves  very 
differently  according  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
is  planted.  If  it  is  planted  out  in  a  sheltered 
position,  especially  if  side  light  is  somewhat  re- 
stricted, it  rushes  up  so  quickly  that  it  cannot 
hold  itself  erect  and  requires  either  to  be  sup- 
ported with  a  post  or  headed  back  so  as  to  relieve 
the  weight  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  it  is 
planted  in  an  exposed  situation  it  shows  no  such 
tendency  to  lanky  habit,  growing  more  slowly 
and  producing  a  robust,  sturdy  stem  which  is  as 
able  to  hold  itself  erect  as  any  other  conifer. 

My  planting  operations  are  chiefly  on  thin, 
exposed  chalk  on  the  South  Downs,  within  two 
miles  of  the  sea,  and  the  method  of  procedure 
may  be  shortly  described.  The  ground  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed  down  to  an  approxi- 
mately level  surface ;  holes  are  then  made  at 
4-feet  intervals  by  means  of  an  iron  crowbar, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  shepherds  for  pitching 
their  folds.  Into  each  hole  so  made  two  or  three 
seedling  plants  are  inserted,  the  hole  being  filled 
with  soil  by  means  of  an  ord'nary  hand  dibble, 
such  as  one  would  use  for  planting  Cabbages 
Firm  pressure  by  the  foot  completes  the  opera- 
tion. The  plants  are  so  cheap  that  it  pays  to 
put  two  or  three  into  one  hole,  and  thus  make 
absolutely  certain  from  the  beginning  that  them 
will  be  no  gapa  to  fill  up.  I  hardly  expect  to  be 
believed,  but  notwithstanding  I  state  it  as  a  fact 
that  the  man  who  makes  the  holes  for  me  has  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  5,000  to  6,000  per  day, 
and  an  active  boy  can  insert  the  plants  in  about 
2,000  holes  in  the  day,  so  that  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing per  acre  is  a  very  small  one. 

No  Conifer  that  I  have  tried  on  the  chalk 
comes  near  C.  macrocaipa  as  regards  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  none  i6  capable  of  giving  more 
shelter.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  forecast  the  final 
result  of  the  growth  of  this  tree,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  tree  under  the  conditions  that  I  have  indi- 
cated, but  the  outlook  is  at  least  hopeful  from 
the  point  of  view  of  shelter  and  ornament.  I 
should  like  'o  see  this  tree  get  a  wider  trial  on 
exposed  areas  of  the  Downs,  where  a  belief  pre- 
vails that  no  trees  of  any  sort  or  kind  are  worth 
the  planting  Then-  is  no  doubt  that  this  species 
is  also  perfectly  hardy  over  the  whole  of  Ireland 
and  throughout  the  West  of  England  and  West 
of  Scotland.  Its  distribution  in  this  country,  in 
fact,  appears  to  agree  very  closely  with  that  of 
Pinus  insignis,  but  there  is  this  great  differencu 
between  the  two  trees — namely,  that  whereas  C. 
macrocarpa  grows  well — perhaps  bast — on  a  cal- 
careous soil,  P.  insignis  becomes  pale  yellow  and 
looks  most  unhealthy  when  grown  on  chalk. 

When  I  started  operations  a  few  years  ago  on 
the  hot,  poor  chalk  I  could  get  little  information 
that  was  really  helpful.     There  are  no  woods  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  surprising  how  little 
is  to  be  learned  from  books.  Some  day  I  may  jot 
down  my  experiences,  but  meanwhile  I  may  say 
that  some  results  have  been  rather  surprising. 
Bemembering  that  the  soil  looks  hotter  and  drier 
than  almost  any  in  England,  and  that  the 
summers  of  1911  and  1914  were  the  driest  on 
record  in  the  south-east  of  the  country,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  expected  that,  amongst  broad- 
leaved  trees,  best  growth  has  been  shown  by  a 
hybrid  Willow  (Salix  pulchra),  by  Alnus  incar.a. 
and  by  the  Black  and  Lombardy  Poplais. 
William  Somerville,  Oxford. 


CULTURAL     NOTES. 


VEGETABLES. 


FORESTRY. 


AVONDALE     FORESTRY     STATION. 

A  general  description  of  this  station  and  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  work  at  Avondale 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Forbes,  Inspec- 
tor of  Forestry  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Ireland. 

The  purposes  of  the  station  are  to  provide  a 
school  for  working  foresters,  and  to  test  the 
suitability  of  various  forest  trees  for  commercial 
planting  in  Ireland. 

The  following  summary  sets  forth  the  results 
of  this  enquiry  : — 

Relative  Success  of  Timber-producing  Species 
During    the    First    Five    Years,    Named    in 

Order  of  Rate  of  Growth. 

I. — Growing  Rapidly,  and  Not  Seriously  Injured 

by   Either   Winter  or  Spring  Frost. 

Conifers. — *1,  Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasii  (Oregon 
variety) ;  *2,  Picea  sitchensis ;  3,  Larix  lepto- 
lepis ;  *4,  Larix  europea ;  5,  Cupressus  macro- 
carpa ;  6,  Pinus  insignis ;  7,  Pinus  Laricio ;  3, 
Pinus  sylvestris ;  9,  Abies  grandis ;  10,  Tsuga 
mertensiana ;  *11,  Picea  excelsa ;  12,  Pinus 
banksiana ;  13,  Pinus  maritima  ;  14,  Abies 
cephalonica;  15,  Thuja  plicata ;  16,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana ;  17,  Cryptomeria  japonica;  18, 
Sequoia  gigantea. 

Broad-leaved  Species. — 1,  Populus  canadensis ; 

2,  Populus  alba ;  3,  Alnus  glutinosa ;  4,  Alnus 
incana ;  5,  Ulmus  vegeta ;  6,  Ulmus  montana  ;  7. 
Ulmus  campestris ;  8,  Betula  alba  ;  9,  Acer  plata- 
noides ;  10,  Acer  pseudo-platanus  ;  *11,  Fraxinus 
excelsior. 

II. — Mating  a  Moderate   Growth,   and  Not 

Permanently   Injured   by   Frosts. 
Conifers. — 1,  Pinus  strobus  ;  2,   Pinus  rigida  ; 

3,  Pinus  austriaca ;  4,  Picea  alba ;  *5,  Pseudo- 
tsuga  Douglasii  (Colorado  variety)  ;  *6,  Sequoia 
sempervirens ;  7,  Cedrus  deodara;  8,  Cedrus 
atlantica ;  9,  Juniperus  virginiana. 

Broad-leaved  Species. — *1,  Castanea  vesca ;  2, 
Carpinus  betulus ;  *3,  Quercus  robur;  4,  Quercus 
cerris ;  6,  Fraxinus  americana ;  *7.  Juglans 
nigra  ;  *8,  Juglans  regia ;  9,  Zelkova  Keaki ;  10, 
Platanus  orientalis ;  11,  Prunus  serotina ;  12, 
Tilia  (various  species). 

III. — Making    Moderate    Growth   During 
Summer,   but  End®  of  Shoots  Usually  Killed 

Bach  in   Winter. 
1,  Acer  saccharinum  ;  2,  Acer  dasycarpum ;  3, 
Acer  macrophyllum  ;  4,  Robinia  Pseud-acacia;  5, 
Liriodendron  tulipiferum. 

IV. — Making   Poor   Growth,   and   Not   Likely 

to  Attain  Timber  Size. 
Conifers. — 1,  Larix  sibirica ;  2,  Pinus  peuke  ; 
3,  Cedrus  libani;  4,  Picea  morinda. 

Broad-leaved  Species. — 1,  Carya  alba;  2, 
Carya  porcina;  3,  Carya  amara;  4,  Pterocarya 
caucasica  ;  5,  Catalpa  speciosa. 


Rainfall  at  Manor  House,  Moreton- 
h  iinpsTEAO-  The  rainfall  amounted  to  61.75 
i-iches,  spread  over  207  wet  days.  January  was 
the  driest  month,  and  December,  with  14.39 
inches,  the  wettest.  George  Laurence,  Manor 
House  Gardens,  Morctonhampstead,  Devonshire. 

*  Injured  by  spring  frosts  in  low  situations,  chiefly 
when  under  5  feet  in  height. 


SOWING  SWEET  PEAS. 

Early  in  February  is  an  ideal  time  for  sowing 
Sweet  Peas,  particularly  if  they  are  only  re- 
quired to  furnish  flowers  for  use  as  cut  blooms. 
Autumn-raised  plants  cannot  be  kept  too  cool 
both  at  the  time  of  sowing  and  during  the  period 
of  growth,  but  Sweet  Peas  sown  in  the  early 
spring  are  all  the  better  if  raised  in  a  little  heat. 
A  temperature  of  about  50°  is  suitable  until  the 
first  pair  of  leaves  is  formed,  when  the  treatment 
accorded  the  plants  should  be  as  free  from 
coddling  as  possible  without  actually  subjecting 
them  to  frost.  Certain  varieties  have  large,  hard 
seeds,  and  the  latter  should  be  chipped  slightly 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  before  sowing.  The 
white  seeded  varieties  should  not  be  sown  too 
deeply,  in  fact,  they  should  be  barely  covered 
with  soil,  for  they  are  apt  to  rot  if  covered 
deeply  and  watered  heavily.  If  these  details 
are  observed  they  will  make  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  germination.  I  ob- 
tained my  seeds  in  the  autumn  from  nine  or 
ten  different  sources,  and  practically  95  per  cent 
of  each  variety  germinated.  Of  varieties  sown 
under  glass  every  seed  germinated,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  complaint  this  season  about  bad 
germination.  The  following  are  a  few  good 
novelties  which  should  be  tried  by  every  Sweet 
Pea  enthusiast  : — 

Royal  Purple,  Robert  Sydenham  (orange),  Helen 
Longcroft  (pale  salmon),  Job  Loader  (crimson), 
Phoebus  (orange  pink),  Constance  Hinton  (white), 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Tanquery  (scarlet),  Alfred  Watkins 
(pale  lavender),  Don  Alva  (lavender),  Duchess 
of  Portland  (cream  pink),  Edward  Cowdy 
(orange),  Annie  Sculpher  (cerise),  Mrs.  Damerum 
(cream)  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Wormold  (bicolor).  The 
last-named  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  especi- 
ally suitable  for  use  in  table  decorations.  T. 
Stevenson. 

LEAF-CUTTINGS  OF   CARNATIONS. 

I  noticed  some  time  ago  that  a  Carnation  leaf 
which  had  been  injured,  probably  when  cutting 
the  flowers,  exhibited  a  suspicion  of  callusing. 
When  inserting  Carnation  cuttings  in  a  propagat- 
ing frame  I  decided  to  try  the  experiment  as  to 
whether  the  leaves  would  form  roots.  I  pulled 
off  two  well-matured  leaves,  cut  them  through 
with  a  sharp  knife  at  about  two  thirds  of  their 
length,  reckoning  from  the  point  of  the  leaf,  and 
pressed  them  into  wet  sand.  This  was  done  on 
December  15,  the  leaves  being  from  the  variety 
Britannia.  On  January  12,  just  four  weeks 
later,  I  felt  curious  to  know  how  the  leaves  were 
behaving,  and  carefully  removed  them  from  the 
sand.  I  found  that  both  of  them  had  thrown 
out  several  small  roots,  the  longest  being  then 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  Naturally  I  put 
them    back  to  await  further  developments. 

No  doubt  they  will  in  time  form  young  plants. 
I  do  not  see,  however,  that  this  method  of 
propagation  would  have  any  advantage,  except 
where  it  was  desired  to  raise  in  a  short  time  a 
quantity  of  stock  from  a  new  variety.  The 
fact,  however,  is  interesting,  if  not  of  great 
value,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
operation  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by 
anyone  else  The  propagating  frame  stands  over 
a  cluster  of  hot-water  pipes,  which  furnish  a 
brisk  bottom  heat.  The  sand  is  rather  close 
in  texture,  and  brown,  such  as  is  often  used  for 
building  purposes.  I  find  it  very  suitable  for 
purposes  of  propagation,  and  this  year  I  have 
rooted  all  my  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  in  it. 
thus  saving  the  labour  of  preparing  pots  and 
soil.  Whenever  the  cuttings  are  firm  enough  I 
merely  press  them  into  the  wet  sand  and  then 
water  it  lightly  to  settle  it  about  the  stems 
On  potting  the  plants  I  find  that  they  possess  a 
network  of  roots,  and  since  the  cuttings  were 
potted  singly  they  have  grown  splendidly. 
William  F.  I/owles. 


CAULIFLOWERS     IN     POTS. 

Small,  pearly-white  heads  of  Cauliflowers  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  ;;  great  delicacy  in  the 
early  spring,  for  their  quality  is  superior  to  that 
of  plants  produced  in  the  open  later  in  the 
season.  For  many  years  past  we  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  potting  up  a  number  of  the  larger 
plants  of  those  pricked  out  in  cold  frames 
during  the  previous  autumn,  and  we  never  fail  to 
have  satisfactory  results.  Pots  8  inches  in 
diameter  are  used,  filled  with  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  three  parts  good  fibrous  loam  and  one  paTt 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  added.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  the  plants  lifted  with  a  good  ball 
of  soil  and  roots,  potted  very  firmly,  watered 
thoroughly  once,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days. 
Afterwards  they  are  groivn  in  a  light  position  in 
a  cool  house  or  pit,  and  never  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  When  the  plants 
are  in  active  growth  they  are  fed  with  liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard.  When  the  heads 
show  signs  of  turning  in  the  plants  may  be 
plunged  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  when  they 
will  perfect  nicely  developed  heads.  Among 
the  best  varieties  to  be  grown  in  this  way  are 
Early  Forcing  and  Magnum  Bonum.  The  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  damped  over  with  clean, 
tepid  water  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine  day.  E. 
Beckett. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Some  may  object  to  early  Brussels  Sprouts  on 
the  score  that  they  are  only  wanted  when  the 
Peas  are  getting  over,  but  the  supply  of  Peas 
is  so  often  curtailed  by  adveTse  weather  condi- 
tions that  it  is  well  to  have  a  choice  vegetable 
should  the  Peas  fail. 

The  first  sowing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  should 
be  made  in  a  warm  structure  late  in  January 
or  early  in  February,  and  another  sowing  made 
under  glass  about  the  end  of  February, 
when  a  large  sowing  should  be  made  in 
the  open.  By  sowing  under  glass  on  Janu- 
ary 16  and  outside  on  February  26,  I  Have 
pulled  Sprouts  on  August  20,  and  maintained  a 
supply  until  March  30  of  the  following  year. 
But  I  advise  a  second  sowing  under  glass  in  case 
the  weather  is  unsuitable  for  sowing  out-of-doors. 

Transplant  the  seedlings  close  together  in 
boxes,  and  let  them  be  duly  hardened.  At  the 
second  planting  they  are  set  further  apart  in 
a  cold  frame  or  on  a  prepared  bed  which  can 
be  protected  in  very  cold  weather.  Under  good 
management  and  good  weather  conditions  the 
plants  will  be  ready  for  setting  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters  towards  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May  ;  those  from  the  second  sowing 
will  follow  a  little  later,  while  the  plants  from 
the  outside  sowing  will  be  planted  when  they 
are  of  sufficient  size,  there  being  no  need  to 
hasten  them.  We  grow  only  the  varieties 
Matchless  and  Exhibition. 

Among  gardeners  some  advocate  a  good, 
rich  soil  with  a  deep  Toot  run,  while  others 
plant  in  firm  ground  which  has  not  even 
been  dug.  As  to  the  latter  plan,  I  am  prepared 
to  believe  that  in  _a  garden  which  has  been 
cultivated  for  scores  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
years  there  is  sufficient  fertility  to  afford  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  needs  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
or  any  other  crop,  but  I  would  never  trust  so  im- 
nortant  a  crop  to  unprepared  ground  in  a  garden 
which  had  not  been  well  tilled. 

As  Brussels  Sprouts  are  generous  in  cropping 
I  make  a  strong  point  of  planting  them  in  the 
best  piece  of  ground  from  that  allotted  for  winter 
greens;  I  also  enrich  the  si.il  by  manuring  and 
cultivate  it  deeply,  turning  the  two  top  spits 
bodily  over,  and  breaking  up  the  third,  incor- 
porating manure  with  it.  The  ground  is 
trenched  in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  heavy  soil  it  is  sufficiently  consolidated  by  the 
spring,  for  the  plants  grow  best  in  a  firm  soil. 
W.   F.    /,'. 
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NOTES    ON    CONIFERS. 


V.— CUPRESSUS  SEMPERVIRENS.* 
In  my  last  article  (ante  p.  53)  I  Teferred  to 
the  foliage  characters  by  which  this  species  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  closely  allied 
CupreS'Sus  macrocaTpa.  On  comparing  the  two 
photographs  the  moTe  delicate  branchlets  of  the 
Mediterranean  Cypress  are  at  once  noticeable, 
and  the  more  pyramidal  apex  of  the  cone  scales 
are  also  well  emphasised  ;  but  this  latter  cha- 
racter is  not  always  present. 

Cupressus  sempervirens  is  found   wild  in   the 


Cedar  in  habit.  This  frequently  occurs  in  a  wild 
state. 

Var.  stricta,  Aiton,  Hort.  Kew,  III.,  372 
(1,789). — Branches  erect,  forming  a  tree  of  cylin- 
drical or  narrowly  pyramidal  habit.  This  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  gardens. 

Another  well-marked  form  which  I  have  re- 
cently seen  from  Rostrevor,  Ireland,  is 

Var.  thujaefolia,  Knight  and  Perry,  Syn. 
Conif.,  19  (1850).  Branches  erect,  the  branchlet 
systems  regularly  arranged  in  one  plane.  This 
6pecies  represents  the  Cypress  of  the  ancients 
and  the  allusions  to  it  in  classical  literature  are 


Fig.  24. — cupressus  sempervirens. 


mountains  of  Northern  Persia,  in  Syria,  Silesia, 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Crete  and 
Cyprus.  Like  the  Monterey  Cypress,  it  assumes 
two  distinct  forms  : — 

Var.  horizontalis,  Gordon,  Pinetum,  68 
(1,858). — Branches       spreading,      resembling      a 

*  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  1,002  (1753). 
Loudon,  Art.  et  Frut.  Brit.,  IV.,  2,464  (1838).  Musters  ill 
Jmini.  Linn.  Soe.  (Bot.),  XXXI.,  325  (1890).  Kent,  Vettch't 
Man.  Com/.,  228  (1900).  Ehves  and  Henry,  Trees  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  V.,  1,151,  tt.  293  and  293A  (1910). 
Clinton-Baker,  JIIuk.  Conif.,  II.,  72,  fig.  3  (1900).  Bean, 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  I..  450(1914). 

C.  horizontalis,  Miller,  Diet.,  No.  2  (I7SS). 

C.  fastigiata,  De  Candolle,  Flor.  Franc.,  VI.,  330  (1815). 


very  numerous.  In  Italy  the  fastigiate  form  of  it 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  gardens  and  ceme- 
teries. In  Southern  Europe  it  lives  to  a  gTeat 
age,  some  trees  being  at  least  500  years  old. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  famous  tree 
at  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  of  which  there  is  a 
figure  in  Loudon. t  Tradition  has  it  that  this  tree 
dates  from  the  year  of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
but  Loudon  was  informed  by  the  Abbe  Beleze 
that,  according  to  an  ancient  chronicle  at  Milan, 
it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  C:esar,  B.C. 
42.     The  statement  of  Manetti  that  this  speci- 

t  Op.  cit.,  IV.,  2,470,  t.  2,325 


men  was  121  feet  high  and  23  feet  in  girth  near 
the  ground  when  he  measured  it  for  Loudon  is 
erroneous.  Elwes,  who  measured  it  carefully 
some  years  ago,  found  it  only  85  feet  high  by 
17  feet  3  inches  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
seemed  to  be  quite  sound,  but  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  ancient  tree,  and  he  rather  regarded 
it  as  a  descendant  of  some  old  tree  which  for- 
merly existed  there.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon 
diverted  his  road  over  the  Simplon  Tunnel  to 
avoid  cutting  down  this  tree.  By  far  the  largest 
Cypress  on  record  formerly  existed  near  Mistra,t 
in  Greece,  near  the  ruins  of  Sparta.  According 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  saw  it  in  1839,  it  was 
about  150  feet  high  and  36  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  Willkomm§  gives  its  height  as 
170  feet  and  its  girth  as  36  feet.  This  mag- 
nificent tree  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  lit  by  gipsies 
in  1881.  Loudon  mentions  other  Cypresses  of 
great  historical  interest,  including  three  vener- 
able trees  at  Rome,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Cupressus  sempervirens  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  first  conifers  introduced  into  English  gar- 
dens, as,  according  to  Turner,ll  there  were  trees 
of  it  at  Syon  in  1548,  but  the  actual  date  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain.  According  to  Loudon 
there  wras  a  specimen  52  feet  high  by  about  3  feet 
9  inches  in  girth  at  Syon  in  1838,  but  this  has 
long  since  disappeared  and  was  probably  de- 
stroyed by  a  severe  winter  like  those  of  1860-1 
and  1879-80-81,  which  killed  or  injured  many 
trees  of  this  species  in  England  and  Scotland. 
It  is  much  rarer  in  cultivation  than  C.  macxo- 
carpa,  probably  on  account  of  its  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  frost,  and  I  know  of  no  trees  of 
any  size  near  London.  One  of  the  tallest  speci- 
mens on  record  in  England  is  that  which  I  mea- 
sured on  the  lawn  at  White  Knight's  Park, 
Beading,  in  1909,  and  made  to  be  65  feet  high 
by  6  feet  11  inches  in  girth  ;  thi6  is  a  fastigiate 
specimen.  Another  tree  of  the  6ame  type  grows 
on  the  lawn  at  Heron  Court,  Hampshire,  which 
Elwes  made  to  be  60  feet  high  by  5  feet  in  girth 
in  1906. IT  At  Enville  Hall,  Staffordshire,  a  tree 
measured  in  1904  by  Henry  was  62  feet  by  9  feet. 
Elwes  and  Henry  mention  smaller  specimens  at 
Langiey  Hall,  Norwich ;  Dropmore,  Killerton, 
the  Palace  Gardens,  Wells ;  Crowcombe  Court, 
Somerset ;  Shedfield  House,  Hampshire  ;  Barton, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Wales  :  At  Penrhyn  Castle 
a  group  of  very  fine  trees,  the  tallest  measured 
in  1906  being  "65  feet'  hiyh  by  only  2  feet  10 
inches  in  girth.  Scotland  :  At  Monreith,  a  tree 
raised  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  from  seed  col- 
lected at  Florence  in  1878  was  25  feet  high  in 
1906.  At  Keir,  Perthshire,  there  are  about  40 
trees  of  Cupreesus  sempervirens  trained  against 
the  house,  the  largest  of  which  is  29  feet  high 
and  21  inches  in  girth.  Ireland  :  The  largest 
specimen  I  have  heard  of  is  that  at  Bostrevor 
House,  from  which  Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladens- 
burg  has  recently  sent  me  a  specimen.  It  be- 
longs to  the  var.  horizontalis,  and  he  estimates 
its  height  to  be  about  70  feet  by  4  feet  4  inches 
in  girth  at  5  feet  up.  The  branch  shown  in  the 
photograph  (fig.  24)  is  from  another  tree  at 
Rostrevor  of  the  fastigiate  type.  This  is 
about  30  to  35  feet  high,  and  2  feet 
4  inches  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  from  40  to  50  years  old.  There 
is  another  and  larger  specimen,  about  50 
feet  high,  which  is  3  feet  2  inches  in  girth,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  the  date  of  planting.  There 
are  smaller  trees  at  Kilruddery,  near  Bray,  and 
at  Powers  Court.  I  have  also  seen  a  small  tree  in 
Mr.  Clinton-Baker's  Pinetum  at  Bayfordbury, 
Hertford,  and  Mr.  Coltman  Rogers  has  two  at 
Stanage  PaTk,  Hereford.  This  Cypress  yields  a 
timber  of  great  durability,  which  in  the  60uth  of 
Europe  is  considered  excellent  for  furniture  ar.d 
was  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  the 
ancients.     A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


t  Figured  in  Gard.  Mag.,  XV.,  097  (1S39). 

j)  Forstliche  Flora,  240  (1887). 

il  Nanus  of  lI->  (,»,  32  (154*). 

■1  Figured  in  Elwes  ami  Henry   op.  cit.,  V.,  t.  293. 
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HARDY   PLANTS. 


ERICA  CAKNEA  PRAECOX  RUBRA. 
This  variety  of  Erica  was  the  first  of  the  hardy 
winter-flowering  Heaths  to  bloom  fully  here  this 
season.  E.  hybrida,  or  E.  mediterranea  hybrida 
as  it  is  called  indifferently,  has  bloomed  late, 
and  although  in  bud  was  not  fully  open  at  the 
end  of  December,  as  it  is  usually.  E.  carnea 
praecox  Tubra  was  in  its  full  beauty  at  that  time. 
It  is  one  of  twelve  varieties  sent  into  commerce 
by  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  and  Son  in  the 
autumn  of  1912,  and  has  been  always  the  earliest 
here  with  the  exception  of  E.  hybrida  at  its 
normal  season.  The  latter  is,  however,  very 
irregular  with  me,  for  though  it  often  flowers 
fully  in  November,  I  have  occasionally  had  it  in 
bloom  much  later.  The  flowers  of  E.  carnea 
praecox  rubra  are  rose-carmine  tipped  with 
madder  bTOwn. 

MICROMERIA  CROATICA. 

The  Micromerias  are  pretty  little  shrubby 
plants,  which  are  excellent  for  the  rockery,  the 
small,  Thyme-scented  foliage  giving  them  a 
pleasant  aspect  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  M. 
piperella  is  perhaps  the  best  known  species,  but 
M.  croatica  is  a  more  refined  plant.  It  is  a 
charming  shrub,  not  more  than  one  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  autumn,  which 
makes  the  species  all  the  more  valuable,  as 
flowers  are  scarce  in  the  rock  garden  at  that 
time.  M.  croatica  has  slender,  wiry  branches 
and  small,  fragrant  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
coloured  lavender  or  lilac  and  white,  and1  though 
not  showy,  give  the  plant  a  remarkably  pretty 
appearance.  I  have  grown  the  plant  on  a  dry. 
exposed  rockery  in  poor  soil  for  close  on  ten 
years,  and  before  that  in  sandy  soil  in  a  rock 
border.  The  species  appears  to  be  quite  hardy, 
and  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings. 
S.  Arnott,  Stinnymead,  Dvmfries. 


FRUIT   REGISTER. 

RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

The  leader  (p.  42}  on  Russian  Apples  is  in- 
teresting. I  have  grown  several  varieties  that 
claim  to  be  of  Russian  origin,  but  I  cannot  say 
they  are  a  success.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  has 
two  points  of  excellence,  possibly  three.  It  crops 
very  freely,  has  an  attractive  appearance,  and  it 
is  most  amenable  grown  as  an  espalier  ;  but  when 
we  come  to  its  quality  either  for  dessert  or  cook- 
ing we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  there  are 
many  superior  at  the  same  season.  Certainly  its 
peculiar  colour  and  general  appearance  when 
ripening  have  much  to  recommend  it  when  viewed 
by  those  who  place  attractiveness  in  the  fore- 
front. As  a  stock  for  other  sorts  it  is  admirable 
when  double-grafted.  Perhaps  its  hardiness  has 
much  to  do  with  that ;  in  my  experience  it  is 
immune  from  canker. 

White  Transparent  fruits  'fairly  well  heTe  and 
is  exceptionally  early,  but  I  do  not  consider  its 
quality  would  warrant  anyone  planting  it  freely. 
In  growth  it  is  none  too  robust.  In  appearance 
it  is  attractive,  the  pale-yellow  fruit  contrasting 
well  with  the  deep-green  foliage. 

Cardinal  or  Peter  the  Great  I  had  to  discard 
some  years  ago,  the  tree  cankered  so  badly,  and 
was  not  nearly  fruitful  enough  to  warrant  its  re- 
tention. In  appearance  it  was  attractive  ;  the 
flush  of  carmine  on  the  light  ground  was  dis- 
tinctly noticeable.  As  a  late  August  or  early 
September  Apple  it  is  not  wanted  in  England, 
especially  in  the  unsatisfactory  cankered  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is.  so  liable  in  a  heavy  soil. 
EmpeTOr  Alexander  may  succeed  in  a  light, 
warm  soil,  but  in  a  cold,  heavy  subsoil  it  is  liable 
to  canker.  The  flesh,  too,  is  especially  soft ;  in 
appearance  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  hy  the 
extra  deep,  rich  crimson  of  its  6kin.  Wealthy 
has  but  two  points  to  recommend  it — colour  and 
freedom  of  cropping.  Some  persons  class  it  as  a 
dessert  fruit,  but  in  flavour  it  lacks  all  points  of 


quality  that  go  to  make  a  dessert  Apple  ;  even 
for  cooking  it  is  none  too  grand.     E.  M. 

NEW   OR   NOTEWORTHY    FRUITS. 

Bulletin  No.  385  of  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  contains  lists  and 
descriptions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of 
new  and  noteworthy  fruits  recently  tried  in  New 
York   State. 

Of  Apples  Mr.  Hedrick  mentions  King  David 
of  uncertain  origin ;  of  Peaches,  Edgemont,  an 
improvement  on  Late  Crawford,  is  a  week  earlier 
than  Alberta,  and  a  very  promising  introduction. 

Of  Cherries  are  mentioned  Abbesse  d'Oignies, 
with  the  flavour  of  a  Duke's,  and  a  firmer, 
tenderer  flesh  than  the  Montmorency. 

French,  a  Damson  Plum,  which  is  said  to  be 
better  than  Shropshire,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
fruited    variety. 

Of  Grapes  Mr.  Hedrick  enumerates  Hicks, 
which  is  more  productive  than  Concord,  and  a 
better  Grape  on  heavier  soils.  A  noteworthy 
Gooseberry  is  Chantangua,  said  to  hold  its  own 
with  Industry,  and  affected  but  little  by  mildew. 
The  best  recent  Strawberry  is  Indiana,  firm  of 
flesh  and  a  good  shipper.  The  Bulletin  is  well 
illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  and  should  be 
consulted  by  all  fruit-growers. 


WINTER    GRIME." 


To  eyes  unaccustomed  to  London  grime  and 
smoke  the  blackness  of  the  parks  and  square 
gardens  is  very  surprising,  and  when  one  hears 
of  the  wonderful  gardening  and  the  sums  of 
money  said  to  be  lavished  on  them  I  really  think 
somebody  mu6t  be  rather  to  blame.  Surely  there 
nTe  other  good  evergreen  shrubs  for  winter  be- 
sides the  ubiquitous  Aucuba  and  Euonymus ! 
Privet  decidedly  declines  to  come  under  the  cate- 
gory of  anything  that  is  green  in  winter.  Hollies 
.may  he  meritorious,  but  at  this  season  they  are 
positively  black  !  So  the  aspect  of  both  squares 
and  parks  is  dismal  and  depressing  to  a  degree. 
All  who  are  unaccustomed  to  such  surroundings 
'eel  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  combat 
this  unsightly  squalor,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the 
London  gardening  Ediles  will  give  some  little 
attention  to  the  cheering  and  brightening  up  of 
the  winter  parks  and  squares. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  very  far  afield  for 
wondrous  novelties  which  might  or  might  not 
succeed  in  such  dismal  days  as  those  endured  in 
this  last  month  of  January.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, such  cheerful  and  hardy  things  as  the 
bright  green  Griselinia  littoralis,  so  useful  and 
hardy  in  smoky  places  in  Yorkshire,  where  frosts 
are  not  as  severe  as  in  the  open  country.  Olearia 
Traversii  with  its  silvery  reflex  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  tall  and  tree-like,  but  the  bright- 
green  leaves  and  neat  habit  of  Olearia 
Fosteri  would  surely  surprise  the  eye  of 
the  passer-by.  Even  the  well-known  Olearia 
Haastii  seems  all  hut  unknown  in  London 
parks  and  gardens  though  of  unimpeachable 
hardiness  in  clay  soils  and  smoky  climates. 
No  doubt  it  flowers  too  late  for  the  London  "sea- 
soners,"  and  its  faded,  dull-brown  flower-heads 
are  rather  unsightly  in  autumn ;  but  even  so  it  is 
far  superior  to  the  average  "  square"  shrub  and 
withstands  both  pruning,  drought  and  digging 
with  sturdy  cheerfulness.  For  winter  massing 
there  is,  however,  one  old  plant  of  surpassing 
beauty  which  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Ser- 
pentine towards  the  top  of  the  Dell  that  surely 
should  give  60me  idea  of  what  might  be  done. 
Acanthus  mollis  is  the  plant  I  mean,  whose 
splendid  foliage  and  rich-green  tone  redeem  that 
corner  from  the  dreary  uniform  of  blacks  and 
dark,  sooty  tones  that  reign  generally.  No  doubt 
the  plant  dies  down  in  August  and  is  then  un- 
sightly, but  it  pushes  up  strong  and  green,  rich 
and  beautiful,  a6  if  it  were  spring  when  the 
autumn  rains  are  falling.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  smaller  and  much  more  prirkly 
Acanthus  that  is   in  beauty  in  summer  gardens, 


and  is  of  no  U6e  for  this  purpose,  while  in  Lon- 
don at  least  A.  mollis  is  a  plant  of  the  greatest 
value.  Having  spent  many,  hours  vainly  trying 
to  eradicate  this  lovely  but  too  overpowering 
plant  in  southern  gardens  I  am  all  the  more 
anxious  to  atone  for  my  persecutions  by  praising 
it  as  a  plant  for  more  northern  countries,  where 
its  seed  does  not  come  up  ubiquitously  and  where 
its  beauty  of  form  and  colouring  is  so  precious  in 
winter.  Just  fancy  the  effect  if  Portman  Squaro 
or  St.  James's  Square  had  bold  clumps  of  this 
foliage  near  the  railings  in  place  of  a  few  Lilacs 
or  Privet  ;bushes  in  winter,  and  if  the 
dreary,  stiff  beds  of  bulbs  in  the  parks  had  a 
few  bold  groups  of  such  green  leafage  to  break 
the  flatness  on  the  grass !  A  few  groups  also  of 
the  good  old  Siberian  Saxifrage  or  Megasea 
would  always  be  welcome,  yet  where  do  you  s:e 
them?  All  the  money  seems  to  be  spent  on 
things  that  need  replacing  constantly  rather  than 
on  making  green  settings  for  a  few  cheerful 
spring  flowers  when  that  longed-for  season  does 
venture  to  come  north,  and  so  I  make  my  humble 
protest  against  Grime.     Edward  H.  Woodall. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


THE  GLOXINIA. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  value  of 
Gloxinias  as  cut  flowers.  They  are,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  seldom  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, yet  I  have  had  blooms  in  a  warm  room  for 
twelve  days  without  changing    the  water. 

The  most  floriferous  Gloxinias  are  those  grown 
from  old  corms,  but  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
plants  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  fresh  stock 
each  year  by  means  of  leaves  and   seeds. 

I  grow  on  the  best  of  the  old  corms,  discard 
the  worst,  and  propagate  fresh  stock  from  plants 
of  the  most  desirable  form  and  colour  by  leaf- 
cuttings.  I  also  sow  a  few  seeds  each  year 
in  the  hopes  of  getting  plants  of  superior  form 
and  colouring.  The  old  corms  are  shaken  free 
oi  the  soil  early  in  January,  and  started  in  boxes 
filled  with  leaf-mould.  The  seeds  are  sown  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  young  corms  propagated 
from  leaves  of  the  previous  summer  (which  are 
usually  about  the  size  of  a  walnut)  are  taken 
from  their  propagating  box  and  started  in  leaf- 
mould  about  the  middle  of  February.  By  this 
means  a  succession  of  flowers  and.  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  a  succession  of  vigour  is  main- 
tained. 

In  a  warm  house  the  corms  soon  make  top  and 
bottom  growth,  and  when  they  are  well  ad- 
vanced they  are  lifted  with  a  good  mat  of  roots 
with  leaf-mould  clinging  to  them  and  potted  in 
3-inch  pots  or  receptacles  that  just  accommodate 
them  without  injury  to  the  roots.  The  soil  cod 
tains  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with  sifted 
loam  at  the  bottom.  Later  the  plants  are  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  flower.  For  this 
potting  rich  turf  is  used,  and  in  addition  to 
leaf-soil  and  sand,  peat  is  added,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  Peruvian  guano.  The  plants  are  not 
fed  with  liquid  manure  from  the  cow  sheds  until 
the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots. 

Although  it  is  not  advisable  -to  syringe 
Gloxinias,  they  should  be  grown  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  This  can  best  be  maintained  by 
syringing  the  spaces  between  the  plants,  or, 
better  still,  by  staging  the  plants  on  trelliswork 
above  the  stage  with  ashes  or  shingle,  and  damp- 
ing  the   latter   frequently. 

Staking  is  only  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  drooping  flowers  and  to  prevent 
crowding.  When  the  leaves  are  well  matured 
some  arc  selected  from  the  most  pleasing  plants 
ana  are  rooted  in  a  box  of  sandy  soil  standing 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Here  they  are  left 
to  form  roots  and  grow  at  will  until  they  be- 
come dried  off,  when  they  are  stored  with  other 
Gloxinias  in  a  warm  house. 

The  seedlings  are  pricked  out  closely  together 
when  quite  small,  and  later  stood  further  apart 
in  boxes  where  they  are  allowed  to  flower.     Ii. 
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COLLERETTE  DAHLIAS. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  paper  on 
"  The  Culture  of  the  Collerette  Dahlia,"  read  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  West  before  the  members  of  the 
National  Dahlia  Society  at  the  Conference  held 
on  the  13th  ult. 

"  In  dealing  with  the  ColleTette  Dahlia  in 
this  paper,"  remarked  Mr.  West,  "  I  hope 
to  help  the  amateur  grower  rather  than  the 
specialist,  and  am  therefore  taking  as  simple 
a  point  of  view  as  possible.  For  Dahlia- 
growing  the  soil  is  not  a  very  important 
point  :  I  have  grown  plants  in  soil  as  light 
as  ashes  and  also  in  brick  earth,  and  the 
results  have  been  satisfactory.  It  is,  however, 
important  to  turn  the  ground  thoroughly,  and 
the  more  roughly  it  is  dug  the  better,  so  that 
it  can  be  pulverised  by  rain,  sun  and  frost. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  add  manure,  or  the  growth  of 
the  plants  will  be  rank,  in  which  case  they  will 
not  flower  freely.  Dahlias  require  plenty  of 
room  and  air,  and  the  minimum  space  allowed 
each  plant  should  be  3  feet,  and  where  it  is 
possible  4  or  5  feet  is  even  better.  The  amateur 
who  does  not  raise  his  own  plants  will  probably 
receive  them  from  the  nurseries  at  about  the  end 
of  April,  and  they  should  then  be  potted  into 
5-inch,  pots,  and  placed  in  frames,  keeping  them 
cool  and  avoiding  over-watering.  The  small 
amateur  who  has  neither  greenhouse  noT  frame 
should  not  procure  his  plants  until  the  end  of 
May,  which  will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  flowers  as  early  in  the  season  as 
required." 

Planting  Dahlias. 

Mr.  West  went  on  to  say  :  "  When  planting 
Dahlias,  make  a  saucer-shaped  depression  around 
each  plant  to  prevent  the  water  running  away, 
and  immediately  after  planting,  stake  each 
plant.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  plant  Lettuce 
around  and  amongst  the  Dahlias,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  slugs  will  often  eat  these  instead  of 
the  Dahlia.  After  a  few  days  soak  the  soil 
well  with  water.  Throughout  the  season  Dahlias 
require  to  be  watered  copiously,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  large  and  the  leaves  are  develop- 
ing. They  will  also  benefit  if  they  are  sprinkled 
overhead  late  each  evening,  which  is  a  preventive 
of  thrips  and  red  spider.  As  the  plants  con- 
tinue to  grow  side  staking  will  be  necessary, 
and  to  succeed  in  growing  shapely  bushes  it  is 
advisable  to  have  four  stakes  about  15  inches 
from  each  plant,  and  tie  the  branches  out  to  the 
stakes.  This  will  allow  the  air  to  ch'culate 
freely  amongst  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  good  flowering  stems.  Although 
mulching  the  plants  is  not  essential,  it  may  be 
beneficial,  and  any  short  substance,  such  as 
manure,  moss  litter,  or  even  spent  Hops  may  be 
used.  An  alternative  to  mulching  is  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  hoe." 

Insect  Pests. 

In  dealing  with  the  insect  pests  of  Dahlias, 
Mr.  West  pointed  out  that  "  amongst  the  trouble- 
some insects  are  black  and  green  fly,  earwigs, 
thrips,  red  spider,  the  frog  spit,  and  the 
earwig.  The  use  of  a  flower-pot  is  hot  a  preven- 
tive of  earwigs,  as  is  generally  supposed,  unless 
the  pots  are  removed  every  day  and  the  vermin 
killed.  Black  fly  is  the  woTst  enemy,  and  I 
have  found  the  best  insecticide  to  be  Abol, 
which  has  the  advantages  of  being  cheap,  clean 
and  harmless  to  the  foliage.  Soft  soap  and 
quassia  are  also  good.  Far  better  than  any 
insecticide,  however,  is  the  ladybird  and  its 
larvae.  These  will  entirely  eliminate  the  black 
fly.  The  most  difficult  pest  to  deal  with  is  the 
frog  spit,  for  although  one  may  remove  every 
sign  of  it  early  in  the  season,  later  it 
changes  into  a  brown  jumper  and  comes  from 
other  gardens.  The  effects  of  its  attacks 
can  be  seen  on  the  shoots,  which  look  as  though 
they  were  stunted,  and  the  flower  buds  gradu- 
ally grow  less  in  size  until  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  cut  away  the  plant  to  the  first 
healthy  break.  Caterpillars  must  be  sought  for 
after  sunset,  and  watering  with  soot  water  or 
sprinkling  soot  around  the  plant  are  both  good 
preventives.  This  stimulant  also  gives  colour 
and  brightness  to  the  flowers.  Cow  and  sheep 
manure  are  excellent  stimulants.  It  is  of  benefit 
to  sprinkle  bone-meal  over  the  soil  and  hoe  it 
in,  as  the  surface  roots  feed  on  it." 


Disbudding,  of  Dahlias. 
Mr.  West,  in  his  remarks  on  disbudding,  said 
that  "  where  exhibition  blooms  are  desired  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  disbudding,  otherwise  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  this  method  of  growing 
Collerette  Dahlias.  Over-thinning  to  produce 
large  blooms  ruined  the  Double  Dahlia  and 
the  Cactus,  and  it  may  ruin  the  Collerette,  if 
practised  too  freely.  1  admire  single  Dahlias, 
and  I  hope  the  Collerette  will  be  like  them, 
with  the  difference  that  no  wire  collar  should 
ever  desecrate  the  neck  of  this  section  of  the 
Dahlia  family.  During  the  last  three  seasons 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  great  develop- 
ments in  Collerette  Dahlias,  especially  in 
brilliance  of  colour,  distinctness  and  free- 
dom of  flowering.  These  are  satisfactory 
improvements,  but  in  some  cases  I  have  noticed 
a  tendency  to  coarseness,  as  though  some  of  the 
Paeony  blood  were  getting  into  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  collar  is  getting  too  large,  some- 
times nearly  as  large  as  the  outer  petals.  Such 
flowers  as  Diadem  and  Henri  Farman  represent 
forms  that  ought  to  be  taken  as  types.  There 
are  now  many  beautiful  varieties  that  can  be 
bought  for  a  very  small  sum,  but  we  want  a  pure 
white,  with  scariet,  crimson,  or  pink  collerette, 
and  yellow  with  rose,  maroon,  or  deep  crimson 
collerette.  When  flowers  aTe  required  for  exhi- 
bition purposes  it  is  beneficial  to  them  if  they 
are  cut  when  quite  young,  and  either  early  or 
late  in  the  day,  as  they  improve  vastly  by  open- 
ing in  water,  and  the  colours  become  brighter." 


THOUGHTS    ON   AGRICULTURE   SEVENTY 
YEARS   AGO. 

[From  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle," 

Feb.    15,   1845.) 

That  the  bad  state  of  cultivation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  arises  from  two  causes — want 
of  knowledge  and  deficiency  of  capital. 

That  there  is  not  at  present  employed  in  agri- 
culture a  sufficient  capital  to  farm  the  land  pro- 
perly. 

That  capital  will  not  flow  into  agricultural 
channels  whilst  farming  is  so  commonly  an  un- 
profitable occupation. 

That  it  is  unprofitable  more  frequently  from 
want  of  knowledge  than  from  deficiency  of 
capital. 

That  were  the  necessary  capital  forthcoming 
there  is  not  amongst  landlords  and  farmers 
generally  a  sufficient  agricultural  information  to 
apply  such,  increased  capital  profitably. 

That  to  employ  the  present  capital  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  greatest  advantage  the  existing  hold- 
ings should  be  diminished  in  extent  nearly  one- 
half,  the  labour  and  cultivation  doubled. 

That  there  exists  among  farmers  generally  an 
unprofitable  desire  for  large  holdings,  with  a 
email  employment  of  labour,  capital  and  imple- 
ments. 

That  the  generality  of  landlords  and  farmers 
consider  £7  to  £8  per  acre  a  sufficient  invest- 
ment ;  whereas,  double  that  sum  is  scarcely  an 
adequate  profitable  capital,  affording  the  means 
of  effective  cultivation. 

That  the  non-valuation  of  tenants'  improve- 
ments to  the  succeeding  tenants,  and  the  facile 
appropriation  of  those  improvements  by  the 
landlord  to  his  own  use,  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
creased rent,  blinds  him  to  equity,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  frequent  removals  and  is  a  premium 
to  bad  cultivation  and  non-improvement. 

That  annual  tenures,  short  leases,  and  a  mis- 
taken affection  on  the  part  of  landlords  for  ugly 
worthless  pollards  and  scrubby,  stunted  timber 
are  important  causes  of  los6  in  agriculture. 

That  a  morbid  desire  to  retain  a  political  and 
feudal  influence  over  the  conscience  of  the  tenant 
prevails  extensively,  is  discreditable  and  de- 
moralising, having  no  good  effect,  but  creating 
subservience  and  a  want  of  manly  independence 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  -  tendency  to  in- 
justice or  oppression. 

That  the  letting  of  farms  should  be  treated  as 
a  matter  of  business,    in   which  the  obligations 


and  benefits  axe  as  mutual  as  in  any  other  pecu- 
niary transaction  of  trade  or  commerce. 

That  the  remedy  for  these  evils  is  the  com- 
munication of  agricultural  knowledge  to  both 
landlords  and  tenants. 

That  this  knowledge  will  be  best  promoted 
and  diffused  by  agricultural  schools  or  colleges: 
with  farms  attached,  on  the  principle  of  that 
excellent  one  now  established  at  Cirencester. 

That  there  should  be  one  or  more  such  esta- 
blishments in  every  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

That  there  should  be  agricultural  endowed  col- 
leges of  the  Bret  order  under  authority,  where 
students  should  qualify  by  superior  practical  and 
theoretic  knowledge,  passing  their  examinations 
and  obtaining  their  agricultural  diplomas  the 
same  as  in  law  or  medicine. 

That  such  qualified  individuals  would  thus 
spread  over  the  country  agricultural  schools  and 
farms,  advantageous  alike  to  themselves  and  to 
the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  who  would 
imbibe  sound  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. 

That  such  instruction  would  render  farming 
a  more  uniform,  -more  profitable,  and  more  gen- 
tlemanly occupation. 

That  in  consequence  capital  would  more 
readily  be  attracted  to  farming  purposes  in 
ample  amounts,  the  character  of  our  farmers 
raised,  ths  strength  of  our  nation  increased,  and 
ample  provision  made  for  years  to  come,  for  the 
employment  of  our  increasing  population  and 
capital. 

That  if  knowledge  is  power,  ignorance  must 
be  weakness,  individually  and  nationally. 

That  increased  knowledge,  capital,  and  profit 
in  our  farmeries  must  enhance  the  value  of 
landed  property,  increase  the  comfoTt  and  in- 
telligence of  the  landlord  and  labourer,  and  have 
a  beneficial  influence  on  trade,  commerce  and 
manufacturers,  for  we  are  all  links  in  one  great 
chain,  depending  on  each  other  for  support. 


THE    MARKET   FRUIT   CAROEN. 

PROGRESSIVE  SPOTTING  OF   APPLES. 

On  page  39  reference  was  made  to  the  spotting 
of  Apples  in  my  fruit  chamber.  When  that  re- 
ference was  made  Bramley's  Seedling  was  only 
slightly  affected,  but  by  January  18  the  spotting 
had  become  so  much  more  common  that  the  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit  was  begun,  although  it  was 
keeping  remarkably  well,  apart  from  the  spot- 
ting. The  Apples  were  carefully  selected  for 
soundness  when  they  were  stored  in  the  last  week 
of  October,  so  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spot- 
ting having  taken  place  in  the  fruit  chamber.  It 
did  not  affect  the  keeping  of  the  Apples,  nor  did 
it  affect  their  value  for  use,  as  the  spots  were 
only  skin  deep.  But  it  did  affect  their  market 
value  greatly,  many  bushels  of  the  largest  fruits 
having  been  packed  as  seconds  instead  of  firsts. 
The  rot-spots  varied  in  size  from  the  tiniest  speck 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  Sweet  Pea  seed,  and  in 
number  ranged  from  about  20  to  170  (counted 
on  one  large  fruit).  The  largest  fruits  were 
worst  affected.  If  any  reader  has  had  a 
similar  attack  it  would  be  interesting  to 
read  any  note  on  the  subject.  Experts 
to  whom  specimen  Apples  were  sent  had 
never  seen  such  an  attack  before.  It  is  import- 
ant to  notice  that  there  is  no  corky  degeneration 
of  tissue  under  the  rot-spots,  as  there  is  in  either 
bitter  pit  or  Apple  fruit  spot  (Cylindrosporium 
pomi.  When  an  affected  Apple  was  pared 
it  was  as  free  from  blemish  as  the  soundest. 
The  most  vexatious  feature  of  the  case  is 
the  lack  of  knowledge  .as  to  the  cause  of 
the  infliction,  and  the  consequent  inability 
to  take  measures  for  its  prevention.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  origin  was  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  Apples  by  some  insect ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  an  insect  which  pierces  an 
Apple  in  20  to  170  places,  and  Mt.  Theobald  says 
that  he  does  not  know  of  anything  which  would 
do  this.     A  Southern  Grower. 


Frr.r.CART  13,  1915.] 
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LE    MARCHE    DE    COVENT    GARDEN. 

(Suite  de  la  p.   70.) 

Il  y  a  enfin  jusqu'aux  lointains  pays  orien- 
taux  qui  manifestent  leur  existence  a  Covent 
Garden  par  l'envoi  des  lychees  du  Japon  et  de 
Chine. 

Particulierement  importants  sont  cependant  les 
iles  de  l'Amerique  Oentrale,  les  Indes  Occi- 
dentals, qui  furent  les  premieres  a  recevoir 
la  visits  des  Europeens  au  cours  des 
voyages  qui  suivirent  la  decouverte  de 
Christophe  Colomb.  Ces  iles  jouissent  d'un 
climat  exoessivement  chaud  et  humide,  la  vegeta- 
tion y  est  splendide  et  de  nombreuses  especes 
de  fruits  tropicaux  de  qualite  excellente  y  sont 
indigenes.  Des  cultures  raisonnees  en  ont  ete 
etablies,  particulierement  dans  la  Jamaique  ;  des 
lignes  de  navigation  ont  ete  speeialement  creees 
en  vue  de  l'exploitation  de  ces  cultures  et  des 
millions  de  regimes  de  Bananes,  de  caisses 
d'Oranges,  de  Poires  d'avocadier,  de  Mangues, 
de  Grape  fruit,  et  d'autres  fruits  tropicaux,  sor.t 
diriges  sur  Covent  Garden. 

Outre  Is  Grand  Hall,  Covent  Garden  renferme 
du  cote  nord  un  local  couvert  ou  se  font  les 
ventes  aux  encheres,  et  au  sud,  deux  autres  salles 
destinees   a  la   vente   des   fleurs   et   plantes. 

L'aspect  du  Hall  au  Nord  est  saisissant  au 
moment  des  grandes  ventes.  II  est  connu  sous 
le  nom  de  Floral  Hall,  bien  que  les  transactions 
y  operees  concernent  surtout  les  fruits.  Dans  la 
matinee  une  dizaine  de  crieurs  amies  de  leur 
traditionnel  marteau  sont  repartis  dans  le  Hall, 
debout  derriere  leur  banc,  et  fianques  de  secre- 
taires.  Des  porteurs  font  denier  des  echantillons 
dans  le  passage  reserve  entre  le  banc  du  crieur 
et  ceux  du  public.  Sans  cesse  le  crieur 
martelle  son  pupitre,  annonQant  a  grands  cris  le 
nom  des  acquereurs  d'autant  de  caisses  ou  barils 
conformed  a  l'echantillon  montre.  II  est  a  re- 
marquer  en  effet  que  la  masse  des  envois  n'ost 
pas  amenee  sous  les  yeux  des  amateurs,  qui 
doivent  se  fier  a  la  bonne  foi  de  l'expediteur.  A 
tout  moment  des  clameurs  etourdissantes 
s'elevent  :  un  nouveau  lot  est  presente  a  l'un  des 
bancs  et  tout  le  personnel  se  met  a  crier  it  tous 
poumons  pour  l'annoncer  au  public  range  devant 
les  autres  vendeurs.  Acheteurs  et  spectateurs  Be 
melent  parfois  a  ces  appels,  un  instant  alors  le 
Hall  retentit  de  clameurs,  toute  vente  est  arretee, 
mais  immediatement  les  vendeurs  semblent  re- 
gretter  cet  arret,  ils  se  ressaisissent,  leur 
marteau  se  remet  a  fonctionner  et  les  lots 
fiuccedent  aux  lots. 

(A  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES     DE     BRUXELLES. 

Nous  avons  eu  le  plaisir  de  recevoir  quelques 
nouvelles  de  Bruxelles.  Nous  les  donnons  ci- 
dessous  pour  autant  qu'elles  interessent  l'horticul- 
ture.  II  fait  calme  au  marche.  Les 
Allemands  y  sont  le6  meilleurs  clients.  Aux 
Halles  des  Producteurs,  la  cooperative  de  vente 
des  viticulteurs,  horticulteurs  et  maraichers,  il 
est  question  de  ne  plus  ouvrir  les  locaux  que  deux 
fois  par  semaine,  les  envois  de  Raisin  qui  con- 
stituent le  gros  des  ventes  a  cette  epoque  de 
I'annee  etant  tellement  reduits,  rnalgre  Timpos- 
sibilite  d'en  exporter  directement  des  centres  de 
production.  Cette  situation  est  due  au  fait 
qu'une  grande  partie  de  la  recolte  tardive  fut 
Coupee  des  l'annonce  de  l'invasion.  Ce  qui  resta 
fut  conduit  de  telle  facon  a  murir  pendant  lc6 
premiers  mois  de  l'hiver.  Cette  suppression  de 
jours  de  vente  serait  unique  dans  l'histoire  des 
Halles  de  Producteurs. 


Le  gros  article  en  ce  moment  C6t  la  Ohicoree 
de  Bruxelles,  dont  la  production  est  a  peu  pres 
normale.  Cette  culture  debute  en  effet  des  le 
mois  de  mai,  et  lorsque  la  guerre  eclata  de 
grandes  quantites  de  racines  etaient  disponibles 
dont  les  maraichers  ont,  malgre  tout,  cherche  a 
tirer  profit.  Seule  parmi  les  clients  etrangers,  la 
Hollande  recoit  ses  envois  usuels.  Tout  le  reste 
est  jete  sur  le  marche  de  Bruxelles.  Le  prix 
y  est  generalement  de  16  a  17  fr.  les  100  kilos. 

Le  charbon,  qui  fit  longtemps  defaut,  com- 
mence a,  arriver.  Les  Allemands  l'amenent  par 
chemin  de  fer.  Le  prix  a  la  mine  n'a  pas  varie, 
mais  les  frais  de  transport  sont  doubles.  A 
HoeylaeTt  on  paie  59  fr.  au  lieu  de  27  !  Decide- 
ment  ces  gens  font  argent  de  tout ! 

Ce  qu'il  faut  admirer  chez  une  partie  de  la 
population  e'est  la  serenite  avec  laquelle  elle 
tache  de  refaire  sa  vie  econoniique.  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  forceries  de  novembre,  le  charbon  n'etant  pas 
encore  disponible  alors,  mais  des  la  mi-decembre 
nombre  de  producteurs  ont  allume  le6  feux 
de  leurs  serres.  Ils  savent  que  les  pires 
evenements  peuvent  surgir,  que  leurs  serres 
peuvent  etre  detruites  au  cours  de  la  retraite  et 
qu'en  tout  cas  la  vente  est  tres  problematique, 
neanmoins  ils  se  remettent  stoiquement  a  la 
besogne.  Puissent  leurs  efforts  ne  pas  etre 
vains ! 

Certains  horticulteurs  se  sont  vus  obliges  de 
lioencier  une  partie  de  leur  personnel,  les  recettes 
etant  insuffisantes  pour  le  payer.  En  general 
cependant  des  efforts  sont  faits  pour  le  garder, 
l'horticulture  aux  environs  de  Bruxelles  ayant  un 
fort  caractere  d'industrie  familiale,  mais  les 
salaires  ont  ete  reduits  de  20  a  25  pour  cent. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Restauration     de      l  Horticulture     en 

Belgigue  et  en  France.  —  A  la  reunion 
annuelle  de  la  Societe  Royale  d'Horticulture 
d'Angleterre,  tenue  mardi  dernier  a  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  il  a  ete  decide  de  prendre 
des  mesures  pour  la  creation  d'un  fonds  en  vue 
de  la  restauration  de  l'horticulture  beige  et 
francaise,  des  que  la  guerre  sera  finie. 

La    Guerre     et     l  H orticu ltur e    en 

France. —  Comme  suite  a  nos  communications 
sur  ee  sujet  nous  reproduisons  une  lettre 
adressee  recemment  par  un  horticulteur  francais 
qui  a  ete  rappele  sous  les  drapeaux.  Elle  donne 
egalement  une  idee  de  l'excellent  esprit  qui  regne 
dans  l'armee  frangaise  : — "  Vous  avez  de  la 
chance  que  le  commerce  marche.  Ici  il  est 
presque  mort  sauf  quelques  maison6  touohant  a 
l'alimentation  ou  aux  fourniturcs  militaires. 
D'ailleurs  le  personnel  et  les  chefs  manquent 
partout,  plus  de  5  millions  d'hommes  etant  sous 
les  armes.  Mais  le  courage  est  intact,  et  avec 
les  renforts  que  vous  nous  envoyez  et  le  prin- 
temps  qui  s'approche  on  pourra  bientot  frapper 
le  grand  coup  et  en  finir  avec  ces  Boches  de 
niaiheur.  Vive  I'alliance  cordiale  et  a  bas  la 
barbarie  teutonne  !  " 

Les  Sympathies  des  Horticulteurs 
Hollandais.  — Nos  confreres  hollandais  sem- 
blent en  grande  majorite  carrement  favorables 
a  la  cause  des  allies,  et  ce  malgre  les  avantages 
que  beaucoup  d'entr'eux  retirent  de  la  situa- 
tion de  l'Allemagne.  II  est  incontestable  que  le 
blocus  oblige  le  consommateur  allemand  a  6e 
procurer  une  quantite  de  produits  en  Hollande  et 
les  producteurs  de  fruits,  legumes  et  memo  de 
fleurs  en  profitent  largement.  C'est  ce  qui 
explique  que  la  situation  du  marche  horticole 
neerlandais  est  generalement  favorable,  malgre' 
le   malaise   cause   par  la  guerre.     Cependant   les 


atteintes  portees  au  droit,  particulieremenit  en 
ce  qui  concerne  la  Belgique,  revoltent  beaucoup 
de  consciences,  et  il  faut  croire  que  la  protesta- 
tion du  fonctionnaire  Haarlemois,  a  laquelle  nous 
avons  fait  allusion  la  semaine  derniere  (voir  p. 
70),  n'est  pas  unique.  Le  mot  d'ordre  donne 
aux  sources  officielles  est  de  se  taire,  de  mettre 
un  frein  aux  manifestations  de  sympathie,  pour 
eviter  que  les  Allemands  ne  cessent  leurs  achats 
dans  les  centres  horticoles.  Pour  le  moment  ik 
sont  sans  doute  heureux  de  pouvoir  s'approvi- 
sionner  en  Hollande  de  Pommes  de  terre, 
Oignons  et  Choux,  bien  que  les  organes  hor- 
ticoles allemands  traitent  publiquement  les 
Hollandais  de  germanophobes.  Nous  emegis- 
trons  avec  plaisir  cette  attitude  de  beaucoup 
d'horticulteurs  de  Hollande  ;  elle  prouve  que  la 
piece  d'argent  allemande  ne  les  empeche  pas 
tous  d'emettre  une  saine  opinion  ! 

Le  Commandant  Sohie,  du  genie  beige, 
dont  nous  avons  annonce  la  mort  sur  l'Yser  (voir 
p.  344,  1914),  etait  tombe  blesse  grievement. 
Pendant  vingt  quatre  heures  il  fut  impossible  de 
l'approcher  tellement  le  feu  allemand  etait  in- 
tense. Quand  on  put  le  relever,  le  malheureux 
etait  absolument  exsangue  et  tout  soin  fut 
inutile. 

Le  Lieutenant  Digoy,  de  l'armee  francaise, 
un  ancien  de  Kew,  vient  d'etre  blesse  au  front. 
Une  lettre  qu'il  adressait  quelques  heures  aupara- 
vant  a  un  collegue  qui  devait  tomber  aucounsdu 
menie  engagement,  montre  le  brillant  esprit  qui 
l'animait.  Nous  formons  les  meilleurs  voeux 
pour  son  prompt  retablissement. 

M.  Henri  Nonin,  fils  du  Chrysanthemiste 
M.  A.  Nonin,  qui  avait  ete  blesse  au  front  et 
fut  ulterieurement  atteint  de  fievre  typhoide,  est 
completement  retebli  et  a  pu  rejoindre  son 
regiment. 

Parmi  les  Horticulteurs  francais 
rappeles  sous  les  drapeaux,  il  convient  de  citer 
M.  L.  Taucheron,  secretaire  de  la  Socie'.e 
d'Horticulture  pratique  du  Rhone,  qui  fait  son 
service  en  qualite  de  medecin  militaire. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Ten  Noorden  der  eigenlijke  markt  van  Covent 
Garden  is  de  Floral  Hall  of  roepzaal,  waar  het 
vreemd  fruit  in't  groot  wordt  verkocht.  Van 
hier  uit  vindende  koloniale  vruchten  als  Banancn 
en  Pijnappels  liunnen  weg  over  Engeland  en  een 
deel  van't  Vasteland.  Het  schouwspel  is  er  zeer 
eigenaardig;  soms  gaat  er  oorverdoovend 
gedruisch  op  als  de  "  roepers  "  en  hunne  helpers 
de  liefhebbers  naar  hunnen  kant  wenschen. 

In  Brussel  is  er  kwestie  maar  twee  maal  per 
week  verkoop  van  fruit  te  houden,  zoo  weinig 
wordt  er  nog  aangebracht.  De  Duitschois 
leveren  nu  steenkool  maar  ei6chen  meer  dan 
dubbele  vergelding  voor  het  vervcer.  Sommige 
druivenkweekers  hebben  de  vuren  in  bunno 
serren  aangestoken  en  trachten  op't  goed  valle't 
uit  vroeg  fruit  te  -winnen.  Het  Witloof  is  zeer 
overvloedig  en  staat  nu  16  tot  17  fr.  per  honderd 
kilogram.  Onlangs  werd  er  naar  Rotterdam  ge- 
zonden,  van  daar  naar  Louden  en  van  L<" 
naar  Parijs  ! 

In  Holland  wordt  er  op  aangedrongen  d.il  di 
tuinbouwers  die  thans  zooveel  zaken  met  de 
Duitschers  doen,  geene  voorkeur  in  den  volke- 
renstrijd  zouden  te  kenncn  geven.  Vele  tuin- 
bouwers nochtans  verhergen  geenszina  de  gevoe- 
lens  die  hen  bezielen  ten  opzichte  der  duil 
handelwijze  jegens  Belgie. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholmb, 
Warter   Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Seed  Sowing.— Sow  seeds  of  Chinese 
Primulas,  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Streptocarpus, 
Celosias,  Smilax,  Schizanthus,  Clerodendrons, 
Coleus,  Grevillias  and  the  like.  Water  the  soil, 
sow  the  seeds,  cover  the  seed-pans  with  a  sheet 
of  glass,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  70°. 

The  Show  Houses.— It  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  maintain  a  succession  of  flowers  in 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  from  now  on- 
wards. Forced  shrubs  will  provide  plenty  of 
variety,  and  the  plants  will  now  respond  readily 
to  warmth.  Those  already  in  flower  include 
Lilacs,  Azaleas  of  the  Ghent  and  Mollis  types, 
double  and  single  forms  of  Prunus,  Deutzia, 
Staphylea  colchica,  Wistarias,  and  Dielytra 
spectabilis.  Spiraeas  and  Lily-of-the-Valley 
grown  from  home-raised  crowns  will  give  further 
variety.  Rhododendrons,  Guelder  Roses, 
Lilacs  and  Laburnums  may  be  introduced 
into  gentle  heat  to  flower  at  Easter.  Syringe 
the  trees  freely,  and  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  b0° ;  by  this  treatment  growth 
will  develop  fast  enough  for  flowering  at 
the  season  stated.  Examine  the  various  bulbs 
and  place  fresh  batches  in  heat  according  to  re- 
quirements. Mere  protection  from  frost  will 
greatly  assist  in  bringing  forward  such  bulbs  as 
Scilla,  Crocus,  Anemone,  Hyacinth,  Ranunculus 
and  Narcissus.  Forced  plants  which  have 
passed  out  of  flower  and  are  making  growth 
should  be  treated  with  care,  as  they  will  be  use- 
ful for  forcing  again  early  next  season. 

Gloxinia.  —  Beautiful  varieties  of  these  plants 
may  now  be  raised  from  seed,  and  few  trouble 
to  raise  their  stock  from  named  varieties.  If 
the  seeds  are  sown  now  good  plants  will  be 
obtained  to  succeed  those  grown  from  selected 
cornis  saved  from  the  previous  season.  Seed- 
ling Gloxinias  require  very  careful  treatment, 
and  neglect  in  the  early  stages  is  fatal  to  good 
results.  They  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
potted  singly  before  the  roots  become  matted. 
After  the  plants  are  established  they  may  be 
grown  with  little  trouble,  and  in  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  is  often  afforded  them.  A 
light  compost  suits  these  plants  best.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  sandy  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  suitable,  add- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure  for  the 
final  potting. 

Tuberose.  — Tubers  should  be  potted  into 
3-inch  pots  in  light,  sandy  loam,  burying  them 
three  parts  their  depth  in  the  soil.  Remove  the 
small  tubers  at  the  side,  also  any  suckers  which 
may  develop  after  potting,  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom-heat  of  75°, 
and  water  the  soil  very  sparingly  until  growth 
commences.  Re-pot  the  plants  into  5  or  6-incn 
pots  as  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  are  6  inches 
high,  and  grow  them  in  a  warm  pit.  Use  the 
syringe  freely  on  bright  days  to  keep  down  at- 
tacks of  red  spider. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.    R.   LysagHT,    Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Seedlings. —Seedlings  may  be  potted  directly 
they  fill  their  first  pots  with  roots,  irrespective  of 
the  season,  and  if  kept  clean  they  will  soon 
reach  the  flowering  stage.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num-moss cut  into  fine  portions.  A  temperature 
of  60°  is  suitable.  Keep  the  surroundings 
moist,  and  spray  the  plants  overhead  lightly  to 
promote  a  luxuriant  and  quick  growth. 

Masdevallia.  — Some  growers  repot  these 
Orchids  in  September,  but  where  the  work  was 
not  carried  out  at  that  date,  the  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  supply  fresh  rooting  material 
to  plants  that  need  it.     The  showy  and  brilliant 


M.  Veitchiana  grandiflora,  M.  ignea,  M.  coccinea 
with  its  several  varieties  of  the  Harryana  type, 
are  all  strong  growers,  making  vigorous  roots, 
and  need  ample  pot  space.  The  dwarf  species, 
such  as  M.  Arminii,  M.  Estradae,  M.  Ephip- 
pium,  M.  gemmata,  M.  peristeria,  and  M.  tri- 
dactylites,  are  best  grown  in  pans,  and,  if  stage 
room  is  scarce,  they  will  thrive  equally  as  well 
suspended  from  the  roof-rafters,  but  in  this 
case  a  little  extra  care  is  needed  in  watering. 
The  Chimaera  group,  which  embraces  M.  bella, 
M.  radiosa,  M.  Chestertonii  and  M.  Vespertilio, 
are  best  grown  in  teak-wood  baskets,  the  flower- 
scapes  being  often  produced  in  a  downward 
direction,  and  particularly  through  the  sides  of 
the  baskets.  Potsherds  should  not  be  used  for 
drainage ;  a  good  substitute  is  a  few  sterilised 
peat  sticks,  or  anything  that  will  not  impede 
the  progress  of  the  flower-spikes.  Plants  be- 
longing to  this  section  should  be  grown  in  a 
little  extra  warmth  during  the  winter  months, 
and  each  plant  should  be  suspended  about  2  feet 
from  the  roof-glass.  Where  a  house  is  not  avail- 
able for  Masdevallias  alone,  the  warmer  end 
of  the  Odontoglossum  house  will  suit  them. 
Each  plant  should  be  examined  to  ascertain  if 
repotting  or  top-dressing  is  necessary,  but  those 
that  have  plenty  of  space  for  future  develop- 
ment, and  with  soil  in  a  good  condition,  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Let  the  pots  or  pans  be  well 
drained,  and  for  compost  use  a  mixture  of 
Osmunda-fibre,  Polypodium-fibre,  and  Sphag- 
num-moss in  equal  proportions,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  crushed  crocks  to  keep  the  mixture  porous. 
In  repotting,  let  the  base  of  the  plants  be  on 
a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  receptacle,  and  press 
the  soil  fairly  firm,  but  not  so  hard  as  will 
prevent  the  free  passage  of  water.  Masdevallias 
have  no  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  most  critical 
stage  is  a  few  weeks  after  the  roots  have  been 
disturbed  and  until  they  are  re-established.  An 
excess  of  w*ater  will  result  in  loss  of  many  leaves, 
therefore  afford  moisture  sparingly.  But  when 
the  new  roots  are  seen  creeping  on  the  surface 
of  the  compost,  and  especially  when  they  reach 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  water  may  be  applied  more 
frequently.  Notwithstanding  the  small  need  for 
water  now,  the  plants  must  never  be  dry  at 
their  roots.  Thrips  occasionally  attack  Masde- 
vallias, but  if  the  house  is  lightly  vapourised 
once  ever}'  two  or  three  weeks  the  pests  will 
be  kept  in  check. 

Odontoglossum.— Plants  of  0.  crispum, 
and  its  numerous  hybrids,  also  the  pretty 
Odontiodas,  are  in  bloom  more  or  less  all  the 
year  round.  In  consequence,  some  one  or  more 
of  the  plants  may  need  repotting  at  all  seasons. 
If  this  work  is  done  when  the  new  growths  ari.1 
about  2  inches  long,  and  new  roots  developing 
at  the  base,  no  harm  will  result  in  repotting  at 
any  time. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hedley   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.— After  these 
bushes  are  pruned  fork  the  ground  and  manure 
it  if  necessary.  In  digging  the  ground  take 
care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  for  many  of  them 
grow  near  to  the  surface.  Where  Goose- 
berries or  Currants  are  gTown  in  quarters  by 
themselves  raise  a  number  of  young  bushes  each 
year  to  replace  any  that  are  more  than  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  for  the  finest  fruits  are  pro- 
duced by  young  trees.  Complete  the  work  of 
pruning  all  kinds  of  bush  fruits  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Fruit  Tree  IBorders.- The  ground  should 
be  forked  lightly  and  the  surface  mulched  as 
soon  as  the  work  of  pruning  and  training  of  the 
branches  is  completed.  Trees  planted  since  last 
autumn  should  be  well  mulched,  to  protect  vhe 
roots  from  injury  by  frost ;  they  should  also  be 
supported  firmly  by  stakes. 

Figs.— The  Fig  being  one  of  the  latest  of  fruit 
trees  to  commence  growth,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
undertake  planting.  Figs  should  be  grown  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  garden,  and,  for  pre- 
ference, against  a  wall  facing  south,  or  south- 
west. The  soil  must  be  well  drained,  and,  if 
the  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  such  that  water 
cannot  pass  away  freely,  dig  out   a  trench  two 


to  three  feet  deep,  place  at  the  bottom  a  layer 
of  brickbats,  or  similar  materia^,,  ajbtl  cover  these 
with  newly  cut  turves  placed  grass  side  down- 
wards. Mix  plenty  of  lime  rubble  with  the 
soil,  which  should  consist  of  rich  loam.  After 
planting,  mulch  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  half- 
decayed  manure.  The  Brown  Turkey  variety  is 
generally  planted  in  the  open,  but  White  Mar 
seilles,  Brunswick,  and  Osborn's  Prolific  are  also- 
suitable  for  outdoor  cultivation.  Do  not  prune 
the  trees  for  the  present,  and  in  localities  other 
than  the  south  or  west  of  England  have  ready 
protective  material  for  use  in  frosty  weather. 
Dry  Bracken  Fern  is  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
for  it  is  easily  applied,  and  does  not  exclude  the 
air. 

The  Fruit-Room— When  the  weather  is 
unfavourable  for  work  out  of  doors,  members 
of  the  staff  may  be  engaged  in  removing 
damaged  and  decaying  fruits  from  the  fruit- 
room  and  spreading  out  the  sound  ones  to  allow 
a  current  of  air  to  pass  between  each  specimen. 
Late  Pears,  in  particular,  should  be  examined 
frequently,  and,  if  needs  be,  wiped  with  a  dry 
cloth,  for  all  trace  of  moisture  should  be  removed 
from  them.  The  atmosphere  of  the  fruit-room 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  but  not  by  the  use 
of  fire-heat. 

General  Remarks.— Take  advantage  of  fine 
weather  to  complete  the  work  of  planting, 
which  is  greatly  in  arrears  in  most  gar- 
dens. In  frosty  weather  stakes  may  be 
trimmed,  painted,  and  generally  made  ready 
for  use.  The  wires  on  fruit  walls  should 
be  examined  carefully,  and  defective  wires, 
eyes,  or  strainers  made  good.  New  wire 
should  be  well  painted  before  fastening  the  trees 
in  position,  or  the  branches  may  become 
damaged  by  the  iron.  Make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  spraying  orchard  and  other  trees. 
Apply  the  wash  during  calm,  mild  days,  and  not 
during    frosty    weather. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb.  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn,  South  Wales. 

Lawns.  —When  the  turf  is  sufficiently  dry  use 
the  roller  frequently  on  lawns  in  preparation  for 
the  mowing-machines  next  month.  Mossy 
patches  should  be  well  raked  with  a  sharp-toothed 
iron  rake,  and  all  weeds  removed  by  hand.  Lawn 
grasses  need  nourishment  in  common  with  all 
other  plants,  and  this  should  be  afforded  in 
whatever  form  is  deemed  advisable  or  convenient. 
Too  often  it  is  not  sufficiently  realised  that  a 
great  strain  is  placed  on  the  roots  of  grasses  by 
continued  and  close  mowing  during  at  least  six 
months  of  the  year.  Where  the  soil  is  im- 
poverished, nothing  is  better  than  top-dressing 
with  a  mixture  of  three  parts  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  such  as  from  an  old  hot-bed,  and  one 
part  sifted  ashes  from  the  rubbish  yard  fire.  The 
drier  these  materials  are  used  the  easier  are 
they  mixed  and  spread  over  the  turf.  Where 
large  areas  have  to  be  dealt  with  the  horse-drawn 
roller-cart  is  an  excellent  implement,  and  its 
use  effects  a  great  saving  of  labour,  as  the 
materials  can  be  hauled  direct  and  scattered  from 
the  cart.  This  cart  is  of  value  for  rolling  the 
turf,  and  its  weight  can  be  increased  by  placing 
something  heavy  in  it.  A  whalebone  turf-brush 
is  useful  for  distributing  the  top-dressing,  also 
for  scattering  worm  casts.  Concentrated 
fertilisers  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  when 
the  grass  commences  to  grow,  and  should  be 
washed  in  bv  rains  before  or  between  mowing 
operations.  Turfing  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Early  in  April  will  be  soon  enough 
for  sowing  grass  seed,  but  the  time  for  this 
operation  should  be  regulated  by  the  weather, 
soil  condition  and  locality. 

Lilium.— Large  quantities  of  Lily  bulbs  are 
imported  from  Japan  early  in  each  year,  and  a 
glance  at  the  advertisements  of  sales  indicates 
that  the  present  season  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  bulbs  are  packed  in  cases,  which,  if 
purchased  unopened,  should  be  examined 
immediately  they  are  received.  Should  fungus 
be  present  on  the  bulbs  cut  off  the  affected  parts 
and  sprinkle  sulphur  on  the  cut  surfaces.  Pre- 
paratory to  planting  the  bulbs  in  their  flowering 
quarters,  toward  the  end  of  April,  those  of  L. 
auratum,   L.    speciosum,    L.    Henryi,   L.    parda- 
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liuum  (the  North  American  Panther  Lily),  and 
L.  longiflorum  and  its  varieties,  should  all  be 
started  in  a  cold  frame.  For  convenience  of 
transferring  them  to  their  permanent  positions 
the  bulbs  may  be  potted  or  boxed.  If  the  latter 
method  is  adopted  choose  boxes  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  each  bulb  to  rest  on  a  small  square  of 
peat,  and  just  cover  the  bulbs  with  a  mixture  of 
peat,  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Admit  plenty  of 
air  to  the  frame,  and  remove  the  lights  entirely 
when  growth  commences,  replacing  them  during 
times  of  heavy  rains  or  frosts.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  L.  Henry i,  which  is  a  lime-lover,  there 
is  no  better  position  for  planting  Lilies  than 
amongst  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and 
Heaths.  Take  care  not  to  damage  the  roots  in 
planting.  The  tall  and  graceful  L.  Henryi  makes 
a  handsome  group  in  the  herbaceous  or  mixed 
border.  Others  to  be  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose  are  L.  croceum,  L.  chalcedonicum,  L. 
umbellatum,  L.  tigrinum  and  its  varieties 
Fortunei  and  splendens.  These  bulbs  may  be 
planted  direct  in  the  border,  making  a  pocket 
for  each  bulb  with  sandy  soil.  L.  Hansomi  does 
splendidly  under  the  shade  or  drip  of  trees  where 
sufficient  light  can  penetrate,  such  as  skirting 
a  woodland.  Plant  from  4  to  9  inches  deep,  ac- 
cording to  the   size  of  the  individual  bulb. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Pears  in  Cool  HousES.-Owing  to  the 
comparatively  mild  winter  the  buds  of  Pear  trees 
are  unusually  prominent,  therefore  the  work  of 
pruning  and  cleaning  should  be  completed  with- 
out delay.  Examine  the  border  to  ascertain  if 
water  is  required,  for  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  flowering  period,  the  result 
will  be  fatal  to  a  good  set  of  fruit.  The  practice 
of  thinning  the  clusters  before  the  blossoms  ex- 
pand has  much  to  commend  it,  and,  if  time  per- 
mits, amply  repays  for  the  extra  trouble. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  at  this  stage,  but  not 
in  frosty  weather.  After  the  fruits  have  set, 
sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  can  usually  be 
maintained  by  damping  the  floor  and  paths 
several  times  a  day,  but  it  is  sometimes  advis- 
able to  syringe  the  trees  lightly  to  keep  down 
attacks  of  red  spider,  and  to  cleanse  the  foliage 
of  sooty  deposits. 

Peaches.  —  Fruits  on  the  earliest  trees  are 
swelling  and  the  branches  should  be  syringed 
with  tepid  water  twice  daily  in.  fine  weather, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  the  trees 
constantly  wet.  Water  applied  to  the  roots  should 
be  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  allowing  it 
to  rise  to  65°  during  the  day  with  sun  heat. 
Ventilation  should  be  done  carefully  and  air  must 
be  admitted,  not  with  the  view  of  lowering  the 
temperature,  but  to  prevent  it  rising.  The 
fruits  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
seen  that  they  are  swelling,  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  leave  more  fruits  on  the  trees  than  are  re- 
quired for  a  crop,  as  they  would  need  to  be 
removed  after  the  stoning  stage,  when  the  trees 
are  most  heavily  taxed.  The  forcing  of  succes- 
sion trees  must  be  determined  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  demands  of  the  establishment.  Those 
started  now  must  be  grown  in  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  sprayed  gently  with  tepid 
water,  which  will  tend  to  soften  the  buds  and 
quicken  their  growth.  As  the  ■bfossoms  open 
the  house  should  be  kept  somewhat  drier,  with 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and,  to  ensure  a  good 
set,  the  flowers  should  be  .pollinated  by  dusting 
them  with  a  soft  brush  or  rttfifcit's  tail  daily.  As 
soon  as  the  fruits  are  set  give  the  trees  a  good 
syringing  to  assist  them  to  throw  off  the  faded 
flowers.  Trees  in  later  houses  will  develop 
gradually,  and  only  in  severe  weather  should 
fire-heat  be  used. 

Melons.— Early  plants  may  either  be  shifted 
into  12  inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  fruit,  or 
set  in  beds.  If  pots  are  used,  stand  them  on 
turves,  in  which  the  roots  will  grow  later,  thus 
furnishing  additional  soil  for  the  plants  in  their 
later  stages.  After  planting,  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine  until  they  are  re-estab- 
lished. Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°, 
with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  during  the  day,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  damping  the  walls 


and  paths  frequently.  The  plants  must  not 
be  overwatered  at  this  stage;  indeed,  it  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  allow  the  soil  to  become 
almost  dry,  and  then  to  soak  it  thoroughly. 
Admit  air  when  the  temperature  rises  to  80° 
or  85u,  closing  the  ventilators  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Sow  seed  to  raise  plants  for  furnishing 
ripe  fruits  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  mean- 
time prepare  the  bed  for  planting,  in  order  that 
the  soil  may  become  warmed  to  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  house.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  rich,  heavy  loam  mixed  with  lime  rubble. 
Plant  in  mounds  made  of  the  finer  soil,  about 
2^  feet  apart. 


THE  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 
By  P.  Aquatias. 
Cold  Work.— In  transplanting  the  Lettuces 
the  majority  of  the  cloches  will  be  available, 
and  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  portion  pre- 
pared previously  by  deep  digging,  afterwards 
sown  with  Radish  or  Spinach.  Set  the  glasses 
in  beds  of  3  rows  each.  Plant  three  Cabbage 
Lettuces  underneath  each  cloche,  with  either 
one  Cos  Lettuce  or  one  Cauliflower  in  the  centre. 
Cauliflowers  will  be  planted  later  among  the 
Lettuces  set  in  the  frames  early  in  January,  24 
to  each  frame,  for  such  varieties  as  Snowball, 
and  15  of  such  larger  varieties  as  All  the 
Year  Round.  As  growth  advances,  spread  mats 
over  the  cloches  whenever  there  is  a  frost,  to 
prevent  moisture  freezing  on  the  glass,  which 
would  cause  the  plants  to  remain  in  the  dark 
till  late  in  the  morning.  A  little  ventilation 
may  be  afforded  to  the  Lettuce  White  Passion 
during  bright  sunshine,  and  the  amount  of  fresh 
air  should  be  increased  gradually  as  the  plants 
develop. 

Nursery  Beds.— Prepare  hot-beds  in  a 
sheltered  position  to  accommodate  a  few  frames 
for  the  sowing  of  Celeries  Chemin  and  Winter 
Green,  Tomatos  and  Cauliflowers.  Leeks  may 
be  sown  amongst  the  Tomatos  and  Cauliflowers. 
Of  Leeks,  London  Broad  Flag  is  a  quick  grower, 
but  as  a  main  crop  either  the  Carentan  or 
Musselburg  is  preferable.  Prepare  a  special 
hot-bed,  12  inches  thick,  for  raising  Vegetable 
Marrows,  though  these  plants  are  best  reared  in 
a  Cucumber  house,  when  such  is  available.  Sow 
in  cold  frames  seeds  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  Webb's 
Wonderful  and  Cos  Lettuce  Paris  White, 
Brussels  Sprouts  The  Wroxton,  and  Onions 
Giant  Zittau  and  Bedford  Champion  to  raise 
plants  for  transplanting  outside  in  April  and 
May. 

THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Peas  in  Pots.— A  sowing  of  Little  Marvel 
and  Chelsea  Gem  varieties  may  be  made  in  9- inch 
pots,  and  the  plants  will  furnish  pods  in  April. 
Crock  the  pots  carefully,  and  fill  them  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  rim  with  rich  loam  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  decayed  manure.  Place 
twelve  seeds  in  each  pot.  When  the  young  plants 
are  well  through  the  soil  place  more  soil  in  the 
pots,  but  leave  sufficient  room  for  watering.  The 
seeds  may  be  germinated  in  a  house  or  pit  with 
a  temperature  of  50°.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
and  grow  the  plants  near  to  the  roof-glass. 

Potatos  in  Pots.— A  few  dishes  of  early 
Potatos  may  be  produced  in  pots  without  much 
trouble  in  a,  cool  Peach  house,  or  any  glass- 
house with  a  temperature  of  50°.  When  the 
plants  are  well  through  the  surface  expose  them 
fully  to  the  light  and  admit  sufficient  air  to 
prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  drawn.  Pots 
9  inches  in  diameter  are  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  should  be  well  drained.  Fill  them  to  one- 
third  their  depth  with  rich  loam  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom 
bed.  Place  three  tubers  which  have  been  pre- 
viously started  in  shallow  boxes  in  each  pot,  and 
cover  them  with  soil,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
the  space  to  be  filled  later  with  compost. 

Early  -Cabbage. — Cabbages  planted  in  Sep- 
tember should  be  examined  carefully,  and  all 
vacancies  filled  with  plants  from  the  seed  bed. 
The  surplus  plants  may  then  be  transplanted 
into  nursery  beds  for  setting  out  later.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough,  break  the  surface 
with  a  hoe  or  the  point  of  a  digging  fork.     Fre- 


quent light  dressings  of  lime  will  serve  to  keep 
slugs  in  check,  and  soot  should  also  be  applied 
in  the  spring  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  stock 
of  plants  is  deficient,  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  sowing  seeds  of  an  early  variety,  in  order 
to  have  plants  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible. Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  boxes,  and 
germinate  them  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  When 
the  plants  are  well  through  the  soil,  harden 
them  gradually,  and  later  transplant  them  in 
a  box  frame,  which  may  be  removed  and  used 
for  another  purpose  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  do 
without  protection.  Successive  sowings  should 
be  made  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer,  in  order  to  have  a  continual  supply  of 
Cabbages  throughout  the  season. 

Parsnips.— The  ground,  having  been  trenched 
in  early  winter,  should  now  be  forked  over  and 
allowed  to  remain  rough  on  the  surface  until 
dry  enough  for  the  sod  to  crumble  to  pieces. 
Make  the  soil  as  fine  and  even  as  possible  before 
the  drills  are  made,  which  should  be  done  as 
early  in  February  as  possible.  Allow  a  distance 
of  18  inches  between  the  drills,  and  sow  the 
seeds  carefully,  choosing  a  quiet  morning  for 
the  purpose.  If  extra  large,  well-shaped  roots 
are  desired,  make  holes  in  well-prepared  soil 
with  a  dibber  or  crowbar  to  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
but  this  must  be  done  when  the  soil  is  dry. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  rich,  sandy  soil 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  stones, 
incorporated  with  a  quantity  of  finely  sifted 
manure.  Place  the  richest  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  holes,  sow  six  seeds  in  the  mouth  of  each 
hole,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  soil. 
When  the  time  for  thinning  arrives,  select  the 
best  plant  as  near  to  the  centre  of  each  hole 
as  possible.  Slugs  are  often  troublesome  to  this 
crop,  and  must  be  kept  in  check  by  dusting  the 
soil  frequently  with  soot  or  lime. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  -If  sprouts  are  re- 
quired early  in  the  autumn,  sow  seeds  in  a  cold 
frame  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  When 
the  plants  are  well  through  the  soil,  venti- 
late the  frame  freely.  When  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  them 
in  a  sheltered  position,  allowing  6  inches  be- 
tween the  plants  each  way.  Dickson's  Ideal 
and  Dwarf  Gem  are  suitable  varieties  for  early 
sowing.  Brussels  Sprouts  succeed  best  in  a  rich, 
retentive  soil  in  an  open  situation. 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Chloris. 
Dysentery. -The  prolonged  mild  and  wet 
weather  has  a  serious  tendency  to  produce  dysen- 
tery in  bees.  Especially  is  this  the  case  ■where 
sugar-feeding  has  been  carried  on  improperly, 
because  such  sugar  produces  more  waste  than, 
honey-feeding,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
damp  state  of  many  hives,  accentuates  the 
trouble.  On  a  fine,  warm  day  the  beekeeper  can 
discover  whether  his  bees  are  suffering  from  this 
disease  without  disturbing  them  in  the  least. 
On  such  days  the  bees,  after  long  imprisonment, 
take  a  cleansing  flight  to  void  excreta,  which 
Nature  has  decreed  they  must  do  on  the  wing, 
and  only  under  stress  of  disease  do  they  do  it  in 
the  hive  on  the  combs.  The  excrement  at  these 
times  is  dark  and  muddy,  and  if  voided  in  the 
hives  gives  off  a  very  offensive  odour.  The  hives 
are  marked  outside  by  small  patches.  The  bees 
themselves  are  slow  in  their  movement  on  account 
of  their  weak  state,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
increases  abnormally,  at  a  time  when  every  bee 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colony.  Fermented  and  unsealed  honey  and 
thin  syrup  made  from  other  than  cane  sugar  are 
some  of  the  causes  combined  with  the  prolonged 
period  detained  indoors.  Where  bees  are  care- 
fully housed  for  the  winter  and  fed  on  sealed 
honey  or  good  thick  syrup  they  rarely  suffer  from 
dysentery.  Remove  the  bees  from  the  soiled 
hive,  give  them  a  clean  one  with  unsoiled  combs 
of  sealed  honey,  made  up  to  the  required  amount 
by  good  candy,  if  necessary,  place  on  plenty  of 
quilts  and  a  cushion  filled  loosely  with  chaff,  dry 
leaves,  or  cork  dust.  See  that"  the  hive  is  well 
ventilated.  Confine  the  bees  to  as  few  combs 
as  possible,  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  clusteo  . 
and  reduce  the  space  of  the  brood  chamber  by 
using  the  division  boards. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICZ, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  its  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
EDrrons.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  vf 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

appointments~fortheTnsuing  WEEK. 

TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  16— 

Roy.  Hort.    Soc.   corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.   on 

"  The  Trees  of  the   Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,"  bv 

Mr.  R.  I.  Lynch.)    Hort.  Club  ann.  meet,   and  dinner 

at  Hotel  Windsor. 
WEDNESDAY.   FEBRUARY   17— 

Salisbury  Gard.  Soc.  meet.    Roy.  Met.  Soc.  meet. 
THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY   18— 

Manchester  and   N.  of  Eng.    Orchid  Soe.  meet.     Eov. 

Soc.  meet.     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Meaji    Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years    at  Greenwich,  39. 4. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

LONDON,  February  10  (6  p.m.)  :  45°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,   11,    Wellington    Street, 
Covent   Garden,    London;    Thursday,    February    11 
(10  a.m.) ;  Bar.  29.3  ;  Temp.  40°.     Weather.— Foggy. 

SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  Roses,  etc.,  by 
Protheroe   and   Morris,   at  12,   67   and   68,    Cheapside, 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

J*!  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  etc.,  at  Stevens' 
Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TUESDAY,   WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

Three  days'  'sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Milford  Nur- 
series, near  Godalming.  bfr  order  of  Messrs.  M  Young 
and  Sons,  by  Protheroe  audi  Morris,  at  12  30 

WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses.  Azaleas,  etc.,  at  1.  576  c/s  Japanese. 
Lihums,  at  3.  Miscellaneous  Bulbs,  at  12  bv 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,   by  Protheroe  and  Morris,   at  1 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  second  part  of  Mr. 
Problems  of       Hall's    presidential    ad- 

Production  in  ,  , r     .,  .        .       , 

Agriculture.        dress    to    the     Agricul- 
tural    Section     of     the 
British  Association  was  delivered  at  Bris- 
bane and  dealt  with   "  Problems   of   Pro- 
duction in  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Hall  pointed  out  that  if  increase  of 
population  continues,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  the  land,  if  it  is  to  support  the 
increased  population,  must  be  made  to 
yield  more  than  at  present.  The  high 
density  of  population  in  Japan  and  China 
(1,900  per  square  mile),  as  compared  with 
that  of  European  countries  (ninety  in  Eng- 
land. 120  in  Ireland,  and  200  in  Belgium) 
is  apt  to  mislead  land  reformers.  In  con- 
sidering such  figures  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  labourer  in 
the  East  receives  6d.  for  a  full  day's  work. 
Again,  calculating  the  productiveness  of 
a  selected  farm  in  Britain,  Mr.  Hall  finds 
that  its  produce  would  suffice  to  support  a 


population  of  1,000  to  the  square  mile — 
if  the  people  were  able  and  willing  to  live 
at  the  low  subsistence  level  of  the  Orien- 
tal small  farrrer. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  number  of 
people  supported  by  agriculture  in  Britain 
is  greater  than  would  appear  from  the 
number  of  those  cultivating  the  land, 
nevertheless  the  pressure  of  an  increasing 
population  will  necessitate  a  higher  agri- 
cultural efficiency  than  that  which  obtains 
at  present. 

That  higher  efficiency  can  only  come  as 
the  result  of  the  consistent  and  persistent 
application  of  science  to  agriculture. 

The  problems  that  await  scientific  solu- 
tion are  many.     Among  them  is  the  econo- 
mic application  of  nitrogen.  As  the  soil  be- 
comes   increasingly   productive,     so    does 
the   waste  through   loss     of     nitrogen   in- 
crease.     Of  the  nitrogen  added  to  a  well- 
cultivated  soil,  only  half  finds  its  way  into 
the  crop,  the  other  half,  undergoing  con- 
version by  certain  soil-bacteria  into  free 
nitrogen,  escapes  into  the  air.       How  to 
stop    this    nitrogen    leak    is    one    of  'the  • 
great     problems    which    face    the    scien- 
tific agriculturist.      Incidentally  the  facts 
are   worth   the    attention   of  the  horticul- 
turist from  another  point  of  view,   which 
may   be   illustrated  thus :    Give  1001b.   of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  an  acre  of  land  and  all 
the  nitrogen  of  the  fertiliser  is  recovered 
by   the    crop ;    give   2001b.    per    acre   and 
there  will  be  a  waste  of  some  25  per  cent. 
What  is  true  of  this   artificial  is  equally 
or  even  more  true  of  "natural  "  manure. 
The  prevention  of  this   waste  lies   in  the 
control  of  the  soil-bacteria  responsible  for 
the  waste.      How  to  control   these  agents 
on  a  broad  scale  we  do  not  know,  though 
on  the  small  scale  of  greenhouse  cultiva- 
tion  it  mav  be  done  by  soil-sterilisation. 
Another  of  the  problems  which  Mr.  Hall 
discusses  is  the  restriction  of  the  supply 
of    dung,    due    to     the     advent     of     the 
motor.      The  market  gardener  who  relies 
on   forty  or  more   tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre  must  learn   betimes  how  to  do   with 
less,  and  here  the  cultivation  of  legumin- 
ous green   crops — as  fixers  of  nitrogen — 
may    prove  to  be    the    cheapest  solution. 
Yet  another  problem  is  that  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  green  leaf — the  one 
and   only   begetter   of  food  for   man    and 
beast,     it  will   come   as  a  blow  to  many 
to   learn   the   facts — long   ago  established 
by  botanists — that  the  green  leaf  is  but  an 
inefficient  apparatus  and  that  it  stores  in 
the  shape   of   plant  materials  only   1  per 
cent,   of  the  energy  that  falls  upon  it  as 
light.  Compared  with  an  oil  engine  or  even 
the  old-fashioned  steam-engine,  the  green 
leaf  is  sadly  inefficient.    It  is  a  task  of  the 
scientific  agriculturist  to  discover  if  and 
how  the  green  leaf  may  be  speeded  up  in 
its  work  of  manufacture.     Lastly,    among 
the   great   problems   of   scientific    agricul- 
ture which  Mr.  Hall  discusses  with  such 
insight   is    the    most    important     of    all, 
namely,  how  to  get  the  work  done.        In 
his  treatment    of    this    subject  Mr.   Hall 
takes  the  view  often  and  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  in  these  pages  that  the  work  of 
research    in    agriculture    should    be   com- 
mitted to  Universities  and  not  to  Govern- 
ment Departments. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the* 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  issued  with  our  next  Hum- 
mer is  Pyracantha  crenulata. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  tho  Horticultural 
Club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  16, 
at  5  p.m.,  in  the  club  room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster.  The  meeting  will  bo 
followed  by  the  annual  dinner,  which  will  take 
place  at  6  p.m.  at  the  same  hotel.  After  dinner 
there  will  be  a  mimical  programme,  provided  by 
the  president,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart. 

Royal     Meteorological    Society.— A 

meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  12,  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
7.30  p.m.  Papers  to  be  read  :  (1)  "  Observations 
of  the  Upper  Atmosphere  at  Aberdeen  by  means 
of  Pilot  Balloons,"  by  A.  E.  M.  Geddes,  M.A. 
(2)  "  The  Influence  of  Weather  Conditions  upon 
the  Amounts  of  Nitric  Acid  and  of  Nitrous  Acid 
in  the  Rainfall  at  Melbourne,  Australia,"  by 
Valentine  G.  Anderson. 

Linnean  Society.  -The  next  general  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  18,  1915, 
at  5  p.m.,  when  a  paper  communicated  by  Mr. 
Harold  Wager,  F.R.S.,  on  "The  Action  of 
Light  upon  Chlorophyll."  will  be  read. 

klRKMICHAEL       HORTICULTURAL     SOCIETY.— 

Kirkmichael,  Dumfriesshire,  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  con- 
ducted a  successful  flower  show,  has  been  dis- 
solved. Its  effects  will  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  the  war  relief  funds. 

Proposed  Afforestation  Scheme  in 
Lanarkshire.— Mr.  G.  B.  Gordon,  B.Sc,  of 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  is  working  on  a  plan  for  carrying 
out  a  proposal  to  afforest  the  Camps  water 
catchment  area,  in  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanark- 
shire. The  scheme  will  probably  include  some 
6,000  acres. 

A  Well-known  Printing  Firm.- The  pub- 
lishers of  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  desire 
to  say  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  1915 
edition  of  the  Year  Booh  that  the  firm  of  Brad- 
bury, Agnew  and  Co.,  Limited,  has  been  dis- 
solved is  incorrect.  Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co., 
Limited,  are  the  proprietors  of  Punch,  and 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  state- 
ment referred  to. 

War  Items. -Private  James  Sutherland, 
formerly  gardener,  St.  Mary's,  Holm,  Orkney, 
has  been  wounded  while  serving  with  the  Army 
in  the  field. 

Our   correspondent   in  France,   M.   Meu- 

nissier,  sends  us  a  letter  written  by  Lieutenant 
Digoy  and  published  in  the  order  of  the  14th 
Regiment  by  the  commanding  officer.  The  in- 
terest of  the  letter  lies  not  only  in  the  evidence 
which  it  provides  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the 
French,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  writer 
is  an  old  student  of  Kew  and  a  contributor  to 
this  journal  (see  "  Corsica"  in  Gard.  Chron., 
Dec.  7  and  14,  1912).  On  Dec.  24  two  French  com- 
panies, one  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Digoy, 
were  in  occupation  of  trenches  recently  won  from 
the  enemy,  but  separated  from  one  another 
by  about  200  yards  still  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Germans.  In  suggesting  common  action 
for  the  purp<i:e  of  dislodging  the  enemy,  Lieu- 
tenant Digoy  wrote  to  his  brother  officer  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  mean  to  play  a  farce  on  our  inter- 
vening enemy.  At  6.30  I  shall  have  advanced 
enough  to  deluge  them  with  grenades.  My  sup- 
porting section  will  stick  their  kepis  on  the  ends 
of  their  bayonets,  and,  like  Kellermann  at 
Valmy,  shout,  '  En  avant !  Vive  la  nation  !  '  Of 
course,  they  won't  budge  and  will  expose  only 
their  hats.  You  on  your  side  must  make  a  row 
on  the  left,  and  our  neighbours,  thinking  their 
e.id  has  come,  will  take  to  their  communication 
trendies  and  leave  us  in  possession  of  the  ground 
they  have  occupied  for  the  last  three  months. 
We  shall  be  able  to  shake  hands  whilst  waiting 
for  Joffre  and  the  Grand  Duke  to  clear  them 
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Fig.   25.— IRIS    iTINGITANA;     NATIVE    OFTANGIERS. 
Colour    of    standards,    violet-blue  ;    falls,   French-grey  with  glowing  yellow  in  centre. 

(See  p.  87.) 
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out.— Yours  offensively,  C.  P.  Digot."  A 
minute  or  two  after  receiving  the  letter  the  cap- 
tain was  shot  dead  and  Lieutenant  Digoy  was 
wounded.  The  ruse  may  have  failed,  but  the 
fine  temper  and  wit  of  men  like  Lieutenant 
Digoy  are  sure  signs  that  the  cause  for  which 
these  men  give  theiT  lives  will  not  fail. 

_. We  learn  that  M.  L.  Faucheron,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Soeiete  d'Horticulture  Pratique  du 
Rhone  (Lyons),  is  on  active  service  as  an  army 
doctor. 

After  being   wounded   at  the   front  and 

suffering  from  typhoid  fever  M.  Henri  Nonin, 
son  of  M.  A.  Nonin,  the  eminent  French  Chry- 
santhemum grower,  has  now  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. 

■  Private    William     Goudie,    2nd     Royal 

Scots  Fusiliers,  before  the  outbreak  of  wai- 
gardener  at  the  Biggart  Memorial  Home,  Prest- 
wick,  Ayrshire,  was  killed  in  action  by  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  on  January  28  when  digging  a  re- 
doubt at  the  rear  of  the  trenches.  He  was  only 
25  years  of  age. 

Mr.   E.   L.    Benbow,   6econd   son   of  Mr. 

J.  BenbOW,  gardener  to  Lady  Hanbury,  La 
Mortola,  Ventimiglia,  Italy,  lias  been  gazetted 
a  second-lieutenant,  R.F.A.  He  has  left  Wool- 
wich for  the  front,  where  his  knowledge  of  the 
French,  Italian  and  German  languages  should 
prove  useful.  A  first  cousin,  Edwin  William 
Benbow,  is  also  serving  in  the  same  capacity. 
These  men  will  uphold  the  traditional  name 
of  the  old  warrior,  Admiral  John  Benbow,  of 
whom  they  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants. 

Snap-Beech  Disease.— The  disease  whereby 
Beech  trunks  become  "  snapped  off  "  at  a  height 
of  15  or  20  feet  from  the  ground,  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  Miss  E.  M.  Prior  (Journ.  of 
Economic  Biology,  December,  1913,  VIII.  p.  4), 
who  demonstrates  that  the  agent  of  the  disease 
is  the  fungus  Polyporus  adustus.  Inoculation 
experiments  demonstrate  that  P.  adustus  is  able 
to  attack  living  wood,  and  to  set  up  the  decay 
which  results  finally  in  the  falling  of  the  tree. 
As  to  the  reason  why  the  trunk  breaks  at  a 
definite  height  of  15  to  20  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  wind,  acting  on  the 
crown  of  the  tree,  may  set  up  strains  and  hence 
cracks  in  the  tapering  trunk  ;  and  if  the  taper 
be  constant,  the  level  at  which  fracture  occurs 
will  be  constant  also.  The  mode  of  breakage  is 
characteristic  :  half  the  fracture  is  transverse,  but 
the  other  half  is  more  or  less  longitudinal,  so 
that  a  jagged  snag  is  left  on  one  side  of  the 
broken  trunk.  Birch  is  also  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  Polyporus,  P.  betulinus,  though  in 
the  case  of  this  tree  the  break  is  completely 
transverse,  and  occurs  at  varying  distances  from 
the  base. 

Potato  Trials  in  Surrey.— Trials  have 
been  made  for  the  past  six  years  by  the  St.  BaT- 
nabas,  Sutton  (Surrey),  and  District  Horticul- 
tural Society  to  ascertain  the  yields  obtainable 
under  ordinary  garden  cultivation  from  1  lb.  of 
seed  Potatos.  Each  competitor  had  1  lb.  of  seed 
tubers  (a6  nearly  as  possible  alike  in  every  re- 
spect), and  the  cutting  and  planting  of  the  sets 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  officials  of  the 
society.  The  use  of  glass  structures  or  artificial 
warmth  was  forbidden,  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  cultivator  was  permitted  to  follow  his  own 
method  of  cultivation.  The  yields  have  steadily 
increased  each  season  :  those  of  1914  were  re- 
markable. Two  growers  lifted  364i  and  351  lbs. 
of  sound  tubers  respectively  from  the  single 
pound  of  seed  tubers.  The  variety  grown  was  a 
second  early  cropper,  The  Colleen  (William- 
son's), Irish  grown,  from  Mallow,  County  Cork. 

Tropical  Rhubarb.— A  correspondent,  writ- 
ing in  the  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  de- 
scribes the  successful  cultivation  of  Rhubarb  in 
the  tropical  regions  of  Queensland.  There  the 
plant  must  be  treated  as  an  annual.  The  seed 
is  sown  in  boxes  in  February  (the  wet  season), 
or  in  March  in  the  open  ground.  When  of  the  size 


of  Cabbage  plants  the  seedlings  are  transplanted. 
Four  months  after  sowing  the  stalks  are  ready 
to  be  pulled.  After  November  the  plants  are 
killed  by  the  intense  heat. 

The  Yield  of  an  Apple  Tree.—  American 
Fruits  notes  that  60  bushels  of  Apples  were 
picked  in  1914  from  a  tree  of  Northern  Spy. 
The  owner  of  the  tree  claims  this  as  a  record, 
and  our  contemporary  asks,  "  Can  anyone  beat 
it?"  We  learn  from  the  same  journal  that  an 
Orange  tree  may  produce  20,000  fruits,  but  that 
Lemons  are  shyer  of  bearing,  rarely  doing  better 
than  2,000. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.—  According  to  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  the  total  production 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  past  twelve  months  has 
been  about  53,400,000  quintals,  against  60,300.000 
quintals  last  year.  Since  the  war  started 
wages  have  gone  down  considerably  on 
the  west  coast,  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
low  exchange,  has  cheapened  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  most  producers  by  about  9d.  to  Is. 
per  quintal.  The  floating  quantity  for  Europe 
and  Egypt  on  December  31  was  estimated  at 
about  312,000  tons,  of  which  about  102,000  tons 
are  in  German  vessels  held  up  in  neutral  port6. 
The  port  of  Hamburg  alone  accounts  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  world's  deliveries  of  this 
article. 

The  Corsican  and  Austrian  Pines.— 
Professor  Henry,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
the  production  of  vigorously-growing  trees  by 
hybridisation  (Journal  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Ireland,  No.  1,  October,  1914),  draws 
attention  to  the  difference  between  the  Corsican 
and  Austrian  Pines.  So  close  is  the  relation  be- 
tween these  Pines  that  many  authorities  regard 
them  as  geographical  races  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  Pinus  Laricio.  The  difference  between 
them  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Pine 
retains  its  leaves  two  years  longer  than  does  the 
Corsican,  and  hence,  throwing  a  deeper  shade,  is 
able  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  crevices  of  the 
hot  limestone  rocks  on  which  it  grows  in  Austria 
and  Servia.  The  thinner  foliaged  Corsican  Pine 
thrives  on  granite  soil  in  the  moister  climate  of 
the  mountains  of  Corsica. 

The  Storage  and  Use  of  Soil  Moisture 
— Research  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Nebraska)  contains  an 
interesting  account  of  the  results  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Burr  on  the  relation  of  water  to  soil. 
Although  the  detailed  results  apply  only  to 
the  soils  which  yielded  them,  yet  the  general 
tenor  of  the  conclusions  displays  truths  the  ap- 
preciation of  which  is  essential  to  profitable  cul- 
tivation. In  the  Nebraskan  soils  which  were 
examined  the  maximum  water  whioh  they  can 
hold  is  from  16  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  dry  weight 
of  the  soil.  When  the  water  is  Teduced  to  7  to  8 
per  cent. — that  is,  when  the  soil  has  lost  half  of 
its  total  possible  water — crops  are  unable  to 
obtain  moisture  from  the  soil.  To  restore  water 
to  the  soil  summer  tillage  is  the  most  efficient 
means,  and  from  10  to  33  .per  cent,  of  the  seasonal 
rainfall  may  be  conserved  by  this  mean6.  It  is 
found  that  an  inch  of  rain  falling  on  a  dry  sur- 
face does  not  wet  more  than  the  top  6  inches  of 
soil,  and  hence  the  water  of  a  shower  is  useless 
for  water -storing  purposes  unless  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  already  moist.  Cultivation  helps 
the  storage  of  water ;  not  only  does  cultivated 
land  hold  more  of  the  rain  than  is  held  by  un- 
cultivated land,  but  when  rain  is  heavy  the 
difference  increases  considerably  in  favour  of  the 
cultivated  ground.  A  mulch  of  several  inches  of 
hay  or  straw  is  more  effective  than  a  soil  mulch 
for  storing  water.  A  mulch  3  inches  deep  is 
more  efficient  in  reducing  surface  loS6  of  water 
during  a  dry  spell  than  is  a  shallower  mulch. 

Publications  Received.  Ventilation  of 
Farm  Buildings.  By  J.  II.  Grisdale  and  E.  S. 
Archibald.  (Bulletin  78,  Dominion  of  Canada 
Department  of  Agriculture.)  Ottawa:  Minister 
of  Agriculture.)  —  Horticultural  Review,  No.  1. 
(Cairo  Horticultural  Society.)  —  The  Journal  of 
Heredity,  Organ  of  the  American  Genetic  Asso- 


ciation, Washington,  D.C.,  for  circulation  among 
members  only.  (U.S.A. :  The  American  Genetic 
Association,  511,  Eleventh  Street  Northwest, 
Washington,  D.C.)  Price  $2  per  annum.  —  The 
Fruit  Growers'  Year  Book,  1915.  (London  :  The 
Cable  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hatton 
House,  Great  Queen  Street.)  Price  Is.— Report 
of  an  Experiment  on  the  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cows. 
By  T.  Milburn  and  R.  Richardson.  Education 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster.  (Preston:  T.  Snape and 
Co.,  Church  Street.)  —  Sunflower  Problems.  By 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.  Reprinted  from  Science, 
N.S.,  Vol.  XL.,  No.  1,037.  November  13.  1914.— 
One  and  All  Gardening,  1915.  Edited  by 
Edward  Owen  Greening.  (London  :  92,  Long 
Acre.)  Price  2d. — Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  37.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Morrison  and  Gibb,  Ltd.)  Price  9d.— 
The  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  6. 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustries and  Commerce.  (Wellington :  John 
Mackay,  Government  Printer.)  —  Journal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria, 
December,  1914.  (Melbourne:  Albert  J.  Munett, 
Government  Printer).  Price  3d.—  The  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.  Decem- 
ber, 1914.  (Sydney  :  W.  A.  Gullick,  Government 
Printer.)  Price  6d.— Report  on  Crops,  Live  Stock. 
(Winnipeg :  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration,  Province  of  Manitoba.)  December, 
1914.  —  The  Orchid  Review,  February,  1915. 
Price  6d.  monthly.  —  Bulletin  of  R.  Societa 
Toscana  di  Orticultura,  February,  1915. 
(Florence:  Tipografia  di  Mariano  Ricci,  Via 
San  Gallo,  31.)     Price  75  cent,  monthly. 


HARDY   BORDER    FLOWERS. 


IRIS  TINGITANA  IN  AN  AMATEUR'S 
GARDEN. 

This  lovely  Iris,  which  may  be  termed  a 
glorified  edition  of  the  Spanish  section,  is  a 
native  of  Tangiers,  whence  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1872.  It  should,  therefore, 
by  now  have  become  common,  but  few  grow  it 
at  the  present  day,  and  many  have  given  up  its 
cultivation  on  account  of  their  inability  to  flower 
it.  The  flowers  of  Iris  tingitana  (see  fig.  25, 
p.  85)  are  very  beautiful,  the  standards 
being  violet-blue  and  the  falls  of  a  deli- 
cate French-grey,  set  off  by  the  glowing 
yellow  of  the  central  blotch.  A  good  blossom 
will  measure  5  inches  across,  and,  with  the  falls 
lifted,  10  inches,  so  that  it  is  quite  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  Spanish  Iris.  The  height 
of  the  standards  is  4  inches  and  the  width  of  the 
fall  about  2  inches. 

Numerous  letters  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  horticultural  press  commenting  on 
thi6  species'  persistent  refusal  to  bloom.  These 
failures  have  not  been  confined  to  ignorant 
amateurs,  but  some  of  our  most  eminent 
horticultural  experts  have  had  to  admit  ill-suc- 
cess. The  late  Mr.  O.  Wolley-Dod,  in  writing 
of  this  Iris,  said:  "I  have  had  plants  in 
my  garden  for  about  twenty  years,  my  first 
bulbs  having  been  collected  in  Morocco  by  Mr. 
G.  Maw.  It  is  a  most  tantalising  plant,  flourish- 
ing and  multiplying  quickly,  with  bulbs  as  large 
as  those  of  I.  xiphioides,  but  I  have  never  had 
a  flower  on  it,  either  in  a  frame  or  under  a  south 
wall.  Some  I  sent  to  near  Bayonne,  which  is  on 
a  hillside  facing  due  south  and  is  a  regular 
Dutch  oven.  There  it  thrives  under  a  sunny 
wall,  but  not  more  than  one  bulb  in  twenty 
flowers,  60  that  I  must  confess  myself  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  its  requirements  are."  Tho 
late  Sir  Michael  Foster,  the  chief  of  Iris 
specialists,  wrote  that  he  had  never  bloomed  it 
in  the  open.  The  late  Rev.  Henry  Ewbank 
stated  that  he  had  not  flowered  it  for  fifteen 
years,  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Archer-Hind  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  only  flowered  it  onco  in 
thirty  years,  while  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  in  his 
Book  of  the  Iris,  dismisses  it  with  the  remark 
that  it  "  is  not  worth  general  cultivation,"  prc- 
sumablv  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  difficult  plant 
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to  flower;  but  if  he  had  seen  a  bed  in  South 
Devon  with  70  expanded  flower-spikes  he  would 
probably  have  altered  his  opinion.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Elwes  was  with  me,  we  had  a 
talk  about  tender  plants,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
useless  in  this  country  to  employ  the  same  soil 
as  that  in  which  they  grew  in  their  native  land 
— that  a  plant  which  in  its  home  grew  in  sand 
would  not  succeed  in  that  staple  in  England,  but 
required  richer  food  to  make  up  for  the  change 
of  climate.  I  thought  over  "this  conversation, 
and  having  heard  that  the  Tangiers  Iris  grew 
in  sand,  determined  to  apply  Mr.  Elwes's  sug- 
gestion to  it.  I  had  grown  Iris  tingitana  for 
some  years  with  complete  lack  of  success  as  long 
as  it  was  left  in  the  ground  through  the  winter, 
but  with  an  occasional  flower  when  it  was  lifted 
as  soon  as  the  foliage  died  down  and  replanted 
in  October.  I  had  always,  however,  grown  it  in 
sandy  soil.  In  making  the  new  bed  I  placed  a 
deep  layer  of  manure  6  inches  below  the  surface 
and  mixed  with  the  upper  soil  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  so  that  it  was 
very  rich.  The  bulbs  were  planted  3  inches  deep 
and  entirely  surrounded  with  silver  sand.  The 
next  year  I  had  29  flower-spikes  from  30  bulbs, 
and  since  then  this  Iris  has  bloomed  splendidly. 
My  success  I  attribute  entirely  to  Mr.  Elwe6, 
and  am  convinced  that  Iris  tingitana  requires 
a  very  rich  soil.  The  bulbs  are  always  lifted 
when  th?  foliage  has  died  down  and  kept  in  a 
dry  drawer  until  the  end  of  October,  when  they 
are  replanted.  If  they  are  left  until  well  on  in 
November  'he  tops  will  have  begun  to  grow,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  affect  their  flowering. 
Some  time  ago  I  had  an  inquiry  from  a  corre- 
spondent asking  me  if  I  would  tell  him  how  I 
managed  to  flower  this  Iris.  I  sent  him  the 
fullest  particulars  of  my  method  of  culture,  and 
the  next  year  was  pleased  to  receive  a  letter  from 
him  telling  me  that  lie  had  followed  my  instruc- 
tions implicitly  and  had  succeeded  in  flowering 
the  plants  well.  Iris  tingitana  is  very  erratic  in 
its  season  of  blooming,  flower-spikes  sometimes 
appearing  in  January ;  but  last  year  they 
flowered  simultaneously  and  were  at  their  best  in 
the  first  week  of  April.  I  give  the  fullest  cul- 
tural directions  in  this  note  in  order  that  Teaders 
may  be  able  to  follow  the  system,  which  with 
me  has  led  to  such  satisfactory  results,  for,  with- 
out doubt,  anything  that  will  lead  to  this  lovely 
Iris  relinquishing  its  shy-blooming  habit  and  be- 
coming a  free  flowerer  is  well  worthy  of  note. 
Wyndham  Fitzherbert. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Paeony  La  Lorraine.— According  to  the 
raiser,  M.  Lemoine,  Paeony  La  Lorraine  first 
flowered  in  his  nursery  at  Nancy  in  1904,  and 
in  1909  a  specimen  bearing  five  flowers  was 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  French 
Horticultural  Society.  M.  Lemoine  intended  to 
show  this  Paeony  at  the  Chelsea  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  in  1912,  but  the  flowers 
were  over  before  the  date  of  the  show.  This 
Paeony  is  not  the  first  hybrid  between  P.  lutea 
and  P.  Moutan,  for  the  variety  l'Esperance,  of 
the  same  parentage  and  from  the  same  raiser,  was 
sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1909.  This  variety, 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  in  the  same 
year  as  La  Lorraine  gained  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate, much  resembles  this  last-named  in  colour, 
but  the  flowers  are  nearly  single.      W.   T. 

Professor  Lefrovs  Lecture.— The  lecture 
delivered  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  February  2 
by  Professor  Lefroy  on  "  How  to  Keep 
Orchards  Clean"  was  distinctly  interesting, 
and  I  regretted  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  remain  until  the  close.  But  let  me  say 
that  owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  insect 
pests  displayed  I  fear  any  visitor  present  who 
contemplated  planting  an  orchard  and  who  had 
little  or  no  experience  would  be  deterred  from 
doing  so.  I  do  not  suggest  that  any  one  of  those 
enumerated  do  no  harm  if  allowed  to  become 
established   in  the   conditions   displayed    by   the 


lecturer,  but  certainly  any  well-managed  orchard 
would  not  suffer  from  one  in  ten  of  the  obnoxious 
creatures  there  displayed.  On  three  points  I  did 
not  agree  with  the  lecturer.  First,  as  to  woolly 
aphis  not  being  a  serious  pest.  I  look  upon  this 
insect  as  a  most  serious  pest,  and  one  difficult 
to  exterminate.  The  lecturer  passed  over  this 
far  too  lightly.  Secondly,  the  lecturer  said 
grass  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the 
orchard,  even  when  the  trees  aj'e  large  and  widely 
planted  apart.  Crops  of  vegetables  and  even 
Wallflowers  should  be  grown  instead  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  the  source  of  insect  pests  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  wonder  what  Mr. 
Beckett  would  have  thought  had  he  been 
present?  If  Professor  Lefroy  has  not  seen 
the  orchard  on  grass  at  Aldenham  I  would 
strongly  advise  him  to  go  in  April  or 
May,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
again  in  September,  when  they  are  laden  with 
fruit.  If  he  can  see  any  reason  to  justify  his 
advice  I  shall  be  much  surprised.  I  look  upon 
the  Aldenham  orchard  as  the  ideal  of  what  an 
orchard  should  be,  and  I  venture  to  say  less 
spraying  has  been  done  in  that  orchard  than  in 
many  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Those  who  know 
this  orchard  will  agree  with  the  growing  of  grass 
in  similar  circumstances  rather  than  with  the 
professor.  The  growing  of  a  Quick  hedge  near 
an  orchard  was  considered  very  bad  practice  ;  well, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  one,  20  feet  high,  bounds 
an  orchard  '  here  on  the  north  side,  and  I 
certainly  should  not  like  to  be  without  it.  I  have 
not  done  any  spraying  in  this  orchard  for  close 
upon  two  years,  and  1  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Apple  crops  for  the  past  two 
seasons.     E.  Molyneux. 

Forcing  Christmas  Roses  (see  p.  46). 
— Years  ago  I  tried  the  plan  of  lifting  strong  roots 
of  Helleborus  niger  which  had  been  growing  on 
the  same  site  for  years,  where  they  annually 
flowered  in  the  open  before  Christmas.  The  roots 
responded  grandly  to  the  treatment  once,  but  I 
quickly  found  that  my  stock  was  coming  to 
vanishing  point,  so  dropped  the  plan.  I  have 
seen  it  tried  scores  of  times  since,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  Plants  that  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment  rarely  recover  their 
vigour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  plants  in 
order  to  have  a  quantity  of  these  much  appre- 
ciated flowers  at  the  end  of  November  and  right 
through  continuously  until  the  end  of  February, 
and  with  the  aid  "of  nothing  more  than  cold 
frames.  A  set  of  these  useful  articles, 
in  number  according  to  the  requirements 
of  individuals,  may  be  arranged  on,  an  eastern 
border,  each  one  filled  with  the  variety  re- 
quired at  certain  dates  ;  the  plants  put  in  suit- 
able soil,  properly  attended  to,  and  allowed  to 
remain  as  lorg  as  they  succeed — many  years — 
there  is  then  no  reason  why  the  roots  should  be 
lifted  and  forced.  I  do  'not  think  Hellebore 
flowers  are  much  in  reauest  before  the  end  of 
Novemher.  H.  altifolius  will  give  blossoms  for 
many  weeks.     E. 

Rainfall  and  Cannonading.— The  record 
rainfall  of  last  month  and  its  continuance  has 
set  many  persons  trying  to  find  an  explanation 
in  the  cannonading  at  the  front.  Some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  the  theory  was  rather  widely 
spread  that  heavy  gun-fire  caused  rains,  and,  as 
at  that  time  the  autumn  practices  at  such  places 
as  Shorncliffe,  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  were 
often  followed  by  heavy  rain,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  justification  for  the  theory.  So  serious 
experiments  were  undertaken  in  Australia,  where 
a  severe  drought  was  ruining  the  prospects  of 
many  graziers.  But  the  experiment  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
although  cannonading  will  cause  rainclouds  to 
burst,  no  amount  of  explosion  will  form  the  neces- 
sary clouds.  When  the  records  of  the  British 
Rainfall  Association  for  last  December  are  studied 
it  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  faith  to  ac- 
cept the  "rain  and  gunfire"  theory.  For  it  is 
seen  that  at  the  places  in  this  country  nearest  to 
the  scene  of  the  firing  the  rainfall  was  slightest. 
At  Margate,  December's  rainfall  was  less  than 
4in. ,  whilst  London  received  over  &i  inches. 
Moreover,  it  is  seen  that  whilst  the  rainfall  was 
of  record  amount  at  nearly  all  the  stations,  the 
East  Coast  was,  as  usual,  the  driest  part  of  the 
Islands,  and  the  western  counties  were  the 
wettest.  In  South  Wales  19  inches  fell  and  on 
Dartmoor  15  inches  were  recorded,  but  at  Stye, 


in  Cumberland,  a  notoriously  wet  county, 
27  inches  swamped  the  land.  The  most  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  abnormal  rains  is  that 
Nature  is  balancing  the  drought  of  the  previous 
summer.  Although  the  rains  may  seem  exces- 
sive, and  in  some  places  the  floods  have  caused 
much  inconvenience  and  great  loss,  yet  the 
ground  in  some  woods  is  still  dry.     A.  C.  B. 

Home-Grown  Wheat.— Much  has  been  ar.d 
is  likely  to  be  written  about  the  sowing  of  spring 
Wheat  generally  by  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  Wheat  as  a  satisfactory 
crop,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  elementary 
rules  of  managing  a  farm.  Some  writers  go  so  far 
as  to  advise  the  ploughing  up  of  grass  land  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  more  Wheat.  They  do  not 
stop  to  consider  how  long  it  takes  to  procure  a 
good  pasture,  neither  do  they  consider  how  the 
cattle  have  to  be  provided  for;  these  are  short 
er.cugb  now  in  the  country,  and  would  be  fewer  :f 
pastures  were  to  be  reduced.  To  the  intelligent 
observer  the  reasons  for  the  present  rise  in  the 
price  of  Wheat  is  plain  enough.  First,  take  the 
English  farmer's  position  in  that  respect.  He  is 
blamed  for  holding  back  his  stocks  until  prices 
are  higher,  as,  for  instance,  the  present  price  of 
60s.  per  quarter  which  was  realised  last  week  in 
the  South.  A  moment's  reflection  would  convince 
the  practical  man  the  farmer  is  not  to  blame. 
Wheat  cannot  be  thrashed  in  wet  weather,  and 
when  we  consider  that  from  November  24  until 
January  11  we  bad  not  one  single  dry  day— in 
this  part  anyhow— it  should  be  realised  hoy/  diffi- 
cult it  is  to"  obtain  the  Wheat  from  the  ricks  in 
such  conditions.  Other  causes  operating  are  the 
closing  of  the  Baltic  ports  from  where  much 
Wheat  was  previously  exported,  the  deficiency  of 
the  Australian  and  late  delivery  of  Argentina 
Wheat  crops,  the  lateness  of  the  Indian  crop,  Mia 
shutting  up  in  ports  of  so  many  ships  which 
usually  carrv  corn,  and  the  extraordinary  rise  in 
the  price  of  freights  from  20s.  to  70s.  per  top. 
Now  as  to  the  wisdom  of  sowing  spring  Wheat  in 
unsuitable  conditions  such  as  fields  that  have  not 
been  prepared  for  Wheat  in  the  ordinary  way,  as 
with  a  crop  of  Clover  sheep-fed  preceding  the 
Wheat,  a  crop  of  Rape  or  Mustard  sheep-fed  or 
ploughed  in.  It  is  suited  that  any  field  other 
than  those  named,  with  the  addition  of  some  arti- 
ficial manure,  might  be  sown  with  spring  Wheat. 
Well  the  practical  (not  armchair)  farmer  knows 
quite  well  his  crop  could  not  be  more  than  4 
quarters,  if  that;  indeed,  this  would  under  such 
conditions  be  a  good  return.  Tins  yield  at,  say. 
50s.  per  quarter,  would  irive  £10  per  acre  assum- 
ing of  course,  the  quality  was  good  Now  sow 
the  same  field  with  spring  Oats  and  obtain  «  qrs.. 
which  is  not  an  excessive  expectation,  lnese , t 
the  present  price  of  40s.  per  qr.  would  realise 
£16  Such  figures  should  convince  the  ordinal 
critic  there  are  other  crops  of  equal  importance  as 
food  for  cattle,  rnd  at  the  presen  t: rate  of  prices 
til  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  Wheat  If  the 
farmer  is  given  equal  conditions  and  allowed  to 
work  out.  his  own  time,  it  will  be  found  he  ,3 
doing  much  for  his  country  without  blowing  his 
trumpet  too  loudly.     M.  . 

Larch  DiSEASE.-The-  editorial  note  on 
Larch  Disease  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ot 
January  23  gives  Mr.  Hiley  the  credit  of  origi- 
nating the  idea  that  Larch  blister  usually  com- 
mences by  the  fungus  attacking  small  branches 
as  a  saprophyte,  and  that  the  old  theory  that 
wounds  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
blisters  is  untenable.  If  the  Gardeners  Chronicle. 
of  November  15,  1902,  is  referred  to.  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  advanced  exactly  the  same  view  when 
disputing  Mr.  Massee's  statement  (made  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Sep- 
tember, 1902)  that  the  Larch  disease  was  a 
wound  parasite,  as  believed  by  Hartig  many 
vears  previously.  The  only  divergence  between 
Mr.  Hiley 's  views  and  mine  is  in  connection  with 
the  condition  of  the  twig  or  branch  at  the  time 
of  attack  I  holding  the  view  that  the  fungus 
obtains  a  footing  while  the  twig  is  in  a  dying 
rather  than  a  dead  condition.  Apart  from  the 
microscopic  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hiley,  I 
see  nothing  in  his  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Forestry  which  justifies  him  in  claim- 
ing it  as  a  novel  conception  of  the  Larch  canker 
question,  but  am  glad  to  learn  that  I  have  at 
last  found  someone  to  agree  with  the  view  that 
I  have  held  for  many  years  on  this  question. 
A.  C.  Forbes. 


■February  13,  1915.] 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

February  2.— Present ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M  A.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  Arthur  Church, 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  Dr.  Keeble,  Professor  Perci- 
val,  Professor  Barker,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Sutton, 
Gurnev  Wilson,  W.  A.  Bilney.  J.  Hudson,  W. 
Hales,*  C.  E,  Shea,  J.  O'Brien,  R.  H.  Curtis, 
A.  W.  Hill,  A.  Worsley,  R.  H.  Pearson,  and 
T.  J.  Chittenden  (lion,  sec.)  and  others. 

Primula  malacoides,  etc.—lslw  A.  Worsley 
showed  an  inflorescence  of  P.  malacoides  pro- 
ducing seed  in  which  the  .perianth  was  extremely 
small.  Since  its  introduction  P.  malacoides  has 
produced  a  considerable  number  of  varieties, 
and  provides  an  interesting  example  of  variation 
in  a  weed  of  cultivated  land,  having  apparently 
a  rather  restricted  range.  He. also  showed  a  fruit 
of  a  small  Pineapple  from  Pernambuco,  which 
grew  and  fruited  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Vegetative  bvds  in  inflorescence  of  Tacca 
pristata. — Mr.  W.  Hales  showed  inflorescences  of 
Tacca  cristata  in  each  of  which  a  bud  had  pro- 
duced a  rosette  of  leaves  with  a  small  tuber  at 
the  base,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Hedychium 
shown  at  a  recent  meeting  by  Mr.  Elwes. 

The  Chemistry  of  Flower  Colours. — Dr.  F. 
Keeble  gave  an  account,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  flower  pigments.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  an  extremely  close  relation 
exists  between  the  anthocyan  pigments  of  the 
flower  and  oxydases.  Such  a  parallelism  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  the  anthocyan  pig- 
ments are  due  to  the  action  of  oxydases  on  chro- 
mogens.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  anthocyan- 
like  substances  have  been  produced  by  various 
experimenters,  not  by  the  oxidisation,  but  by  the 
reduction  of  substances  which  occur  in  plants. 
To  reconcile  these  two  divergent  phenomena  Dr. 
Keeble  pointed  out  that  the  action  of  an  oxydase 
may  involve  not  only  the  oxidation  of  a  given 
substance,  but  the  simultaneous  reduction  of 
another.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  speci- 
mens of  the  anthocyan  pigments  as  prepared  by 
Willstatter  and  Everest  were  exhibited. 

Floral  Committee. 

{Concluded    from    p.    73.) 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
W.  J.  Beam,  G.  R-euthe,  G.  Harrow,  Geo.  Paul, 
G.  R.  Fielder,  Thos.  Stevenson,  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Bain,  Chas. 
Dixon,  John  Dickson,  J.  Jennings,  Arthur 
Turner,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  A.  Bilney,  F.  W. 
Harvey.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  E.  A.  Bowles,  B. 
Crisp,  John  Green,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  and  James 
Hudson. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
staged  a  group  of  forced  Shrubs.  The  exhibit 
was  the  largest  and  most  imposing  in  the  hall, 
and  was  arranged  with  fine  skill  in  blending 
celours.  In  the  centre  was  a  mass  of  the  white 
Magnolia  speciosa,  bordered  with  floriferous 
Azalea  mollis,  and  interspersed  with  standard 
plants  of  Forsythia  suspensa  and  Prunus  triloba, 
which  gave  touches  of  yellow  and  pink  respec- 
tively.     (Silver-gilt    Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited 
remarkably  fine  Cyclamens  in  batches  of  white, 
salmon-crimson,  salmon-scarlet,  and  rose-pink 
colours ;  also  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis  of  the 
choice  varieties  Prince  of  Wales,  crimson  ;  Read- 
ing Blue,  Double  White,  and  Double  Pink. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  retain  its  rich  colour 
longer  than  Crimson  King.  The  double  white 
variety  resembles  the  old  flore  plena,  but  has  the 
advantage  in  that  it  is  fertile.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.)' 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton, 
staged  plants  of  a  remarkably  fine  strain  of 
Cyclamen  latifolium,  batches  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primula  obconica  and  a  variety  of  Richardia 
africana  named  alocasaefolia.  This  Richardia 
has  a  rather  more  expanded  spathe  than  the 
type,  and  broader,  deep  green  leaves.  It  is 
stated  to  be  very  free  and  continuous  in  flower- 
ing.    (Silver  Flora    Medal.) 


Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
again  showed  varieties  of  Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  and  Alpines.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  were  the  exhibitors  of  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  in  variety.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  had 
an  attractive  exhibit  of  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations, batches  of  Cyclamens  in  distinct  colours, 
a  group  of  Acacia  Drummondii,  and  small  white 
Camellias  in  pots.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensing- 
ton, again  showed  decorative  indoor  flowering 
plants,  including  Azaleas.  Cyclamens,  and 
Cinerarias.     (Silver  Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  exhibited,  as  at  the 
last  two  meetings,  a  collection  of  hardy  Ferns, 
for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded. 

Three  exceptionally  fine  varieties  of  Cyclamen 
were  exhibited  by  the  St.  George's  Nursery 
Co.,  Harlington,  Middlesex.  The  beautiful  orna- 
mental-leaved variety,  St.  George,  which  was 
illustrated  in  colours  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1913,  was  shown  splendidly. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  filled  a 
large  table  with  decorative  shrubby  plants,  for 
which  a  .Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Bark  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  again  showed  boxes  of  Alpines  and 
bulbous  flowers.  Pans  of  Iris  unguiculata  were 
very  pretty,  and  there  were  fine  vases  of  Freesias. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  C.  M  Dixon,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  showed 
Primula  malacoides,  interspersed  with  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips. 

Messrs.  F.  H.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye,  exhibited 
seedlings  of  Cyclamen  ibericum,  Freesias,  and 
early  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  showed 
plants  of  their  fine  strain  of  coloured  Primroses, 
together  with   a  few  other  spring  flowers. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Haywards  Heath,  showed 
forms  of  Primula  malacoides,  including  the  white 
variety,  and  one  with  large  flowers,  named 
robusta.      (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
Alpines  and  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  on  a 
rockery. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  pans 
of  Alpines,  with  rare  shrubs  in  pots,  at  the 
back.        (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Collections  of  Alpines  and  hardy  flowers  were 
also  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons, 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal)  ;  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bays  water  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal) ;  Guildford  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery ;  and  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  TRIALS  AT  WISLEY. 

The  following  are  the  dates  on  or  before  which 
subjects  for  the  following  trials  must  be  sent 
to  Wisley  : — 'February  20,  1915  :  Annual  Sun- 
flowers ;  Peas  (culinary),  early  only ;  Potatos, 
1st  and  2nd  early  and  mid-season ;  May  29,  1915  : 
Cabbage,  autumn;  Begonia,  winter  flowering — 
for  trial  in  1915.  July  17,  1915  :  Cabbage,  spring 
— for  trial  in  1915.  July  15,  1915  :  Poppy,  peren- 
nial—for trial  in  1917.  September  4,  1915  : 
Paeony,  herbaceous — foT  trial  in  1918. 

ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    FELLOWS. 

February  9. — -The  111th  annual  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's 
Hall,  Westminster.  Sir  Harry  Veitch  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a  company  of  about 
forty  present.  The  assist  ant -secretary  having 
Tead  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  also 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  the 
chairman  submitted  the  annual  report,  which  is 
as  follows  : — 

Report  of  the   Council   for  1914. 

Effect  of  the  War. 
The  year  1914  opened  with  very  bright  prospects  for 
our  Society,  and,  acting  upon  the  resolution  passed  by 
tin-  Fellows  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Council  at 
onoe  applied  themselves  to  the  further  improvement  of 
the  gardens  ab  Winley  and  the  development  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Research  Station  and  Sohoal  -if  Gardening.  An 
additional  staff  of  officials  was  appointed,  and  contracts 
for  buiidintrs,  &c,  wore  entered  into  before  tiie  begin- 
ning (if  August,  when  the  storm  clouds  of  war  buret 
so  suddenly  upon  u«,  inflicting  grievous  low  and  finan- 
cial strain,  not  only  upon  our  country,  but  upon  our 
Society   also.     The  increase  nf  Fedlows,    which   in   recent 


years  has  stood'  ab  about  452  for  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year,  has  fallen,  to  less  than  200,  entailing  a  loss  of 
permanent  income  of  some  £500  a  Tear.  The  lettings  of 
the  ball  since  August,  on  days  when  the  Society  was  noc 
actually  using  it,  have  fallen  by  £600,  and  various  other 
smaller  sources  of  revenue  have  fallen  in  like  manner. 
Thus  expenses  have  unavoidably  increased  in  all  de- 
partments, whilst  income  lias  at  the  same  time  decreased, 
so  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  policy  pursued  consis- 
tently since  1887  of  investing  the  Society's  annual 
balance  of  revenue  instead  of  spending  it,  the  Counc  1 
would  not  have  been  able  to  face  the  present  troubles 
with  the  confidence  they  now  feel',  nor  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenditure  to  which  the  Society  was  committed 
before  there  was  any  mention  of  war.  They  therefore 
earnestly  appeal  to  all  their  supporters  to  do  their  utmost 
to  keep  the  List  of  Fellows  up  to  the  number  reached 
in  1914,  when  14.400  names  were  inscribed  upon  it. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  income  from 
the  invested  funds  of  the  Society  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  annual  expenditure,  even  when  this  is  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  Council  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  support  of  the  Fellows  being  accorded  to 
them  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  that 
the  good  work  of  the  Society  may  be  in  no  way  abated. 

Staff  Enlisted. 
As  a  proof  of  the  share  the  Society  has  taken  in 
matters  more  immediately  connected  with  the  war,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  no  less  than  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  have  enlisted  or  joined  the  Territorial 
Battalions  to  which  they  had  previously  belonged,  mont 
of  them  being  now  on  active  service  abroad.  All  of 
them  are  receiving  half-pay  from  the  Society,  and  their 
posts  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  open  for  them. 

Care  of  Food  Committee. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  a  committee  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed bo  consider  how  the  food  needs  of  the  countiv 
stood  so  far  as  horticulture  was  concerned.  As  a  resuk, 
an  appeal  was  made  by  means  of  letters  in  the  dailv 
newspapers  end  b\-  the  despatch  of  no  less  than  50,000 
circulars,  urging  all  who  had  vacant  patches  of  land  to 
sow  or  plant  them  with  certain  vegetables  mentioned. 
with  a  view  of  meeting  any  shortage  which  might  occur 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  Many  thousands  of 
plants  were  also  distributed  through  the  Society's  agency, 
and  the  Council  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that 
this  action  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  many  valuable  additions  have  in 
consequence  been  made  to  the  general  stock  of  winter 
vegetables.  A  permanent  result,  it  is  hoped,  will  also 
issue  from  this,  most  people  being  previously  unaware 
that  such  vegetables  could  be  sown  or  planted  so  late  as 
the  first  week  in  August  and  yet  produce  considerable 
returns. 

Wisley  Development. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  1914,  it  was  ex- 
plained that  a.  committee  of  eminent  scientific  and 
practical  horticulturists  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  consider  how  the  Society's  work  at  Wisley 
shouldi  be  extended.  The  recommendations  of  these  ex- 
perts were  presented  to  the  Council  in  the  form  of  a 
Report,  which  urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  at 
or.ee  to  make  Wisley  the  foremost  horticultural  insti- 
tution in  the  world,  with  a  more  complete  equipment, 
including  laboratories  for  scientific  research  and  experi- 
mental work,  and  an  increased  staff  of  men  of  the  highest 
possible  qualifications  for  the  particular  work  entrusted 
to  each.  To  do  this  thoroughly,  the  Report  estimated, 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  at  least  £2,500  a  a  ear, 
besides  the  further  capital  outlay  on  buildings,  and  if 
these  additional  responsibilities  were  to  be  undertaken 
there  was  urgent  need  (as  was  explained!  to  the  meet- 
ing) for  the  formation  of  a  Trust,  so  that,  once  taken 
in  hand,  the  work  might  be  independent  of  any  future 
fluctuations  in  the  Society's  finances.  The  meeting 
thereupon  passed  the  following  resolution  :— "  That  the 
Council  of  the  Society  be  requested  to  create  a  special 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  on  and  augment  the  Society's  work 
at  Wisley,  and  that  part  of  the  present  invested  funds 
of  the  Society  be  allocated  to  that  purpose." 

An  Endowment  Trust  of  £25,000  was  accordingly 
founded,  and  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  to  it  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £5,000  a  year  until  the  independent 
maintenance  of  Wisley  is  for  ever  secured.  To  be  able  to 
do  this,  as  stated  in  paragraph  1,  it  is  urgently  impera- 
tive that  there  be  no  falling  off  in  Fellows'  subscriptions 
or  other  revenues  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Keeble  Appointed  Director. 
The  Council  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
v;ces  of  Dr.  Frederick  Keeble,  F.R  S.,  formerly  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Reading,  as  Director  of  the  Gard'ens.  Under 
his  supervision  the  developments  outlined  in  the  Ex- 
perts' Report  have  already-  made  considerable  progress. 

Entomologist  and  Chemist. 

To  supplement  the  assistance  givem  by  Mr.  Chittenden, 
F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  Home,  D.Sc,  who  have  already  done 
much  useful  experimental  work  at  Wislev,  Profess  i 
Maxwell-Lefroy,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.,  Lecturer  at  the  Imperi.  1 
College  of  Science,  has  been  appointed  Entomologist,  and 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Page,  R.Sc,  from  University  College, 
London,  and  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chemist.  Mr.  Page  is  at  present  with  the  Armv 
in  France,  bub  will  join  the  staff  immediately  on  his 
return. 

The  Imperial  College. 

On  Professor  Maxwell  Lefroy's  appointment  as  Ento- 
mologist, an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Imperial  College  i»f  Science  and  Technology  constituting 
the  Wisley  Gardens  the  joint  experimental  entomoli  g  cal 

station  of  the  Sociely  and  r<f  the  Imperial  ('■"llcffc.  Tli- 
Society  thus  establishes  close  working  relationship  with 
the  leading  Government  College  of  Science,  which  all 
will  reel  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

New  Laboratory 
The    erection    Of   the   new    buildings   is    already    well    in 
hand,   and  on   their  completion  the  Oounoil  believe  that 
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the  Society  will  possess  laboratories  superior  in  every 
lespeot  to  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world.  It  is  hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be  completed 
in  time  to  be  opened  in  the  early  autumn  of  1915. 

Trials. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Experts  Committee,  the 
staff  at  Wisley  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  more  thorough  organisation  of  the  trials.  The  rules 
have  been  revised  (see  p.  42  "  Book  of  Arrangements, 
1915  "),  and  a  trials  officer  has  been  appointed,  who  will 
devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  their  supervision. 

New  Cottaqes. 
Last  spring,  the  inconvenience  to  the  surrounding 
parishes  of  the  insufficient  housing  accommodation  in 
Wisley  for  the  labouring  members  of  the  Society's  staff 
was  made  known  by  the  Guildford  Eural  District  Coun- 
cil. They  have  had,  until  now,  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  which  are  consequently  overcrowded  to 
an  almost  intolerable  extent.  A  plot  of  land  has  there- 
fore been  purchased  from  the  Countess  of  Lovelace,  and 
designs)  for  half  a  dozen  cottages  are  already  in  hand. 

Diploma  Examinations 

Tha  first  examinations  in  connection  with 
the  National  Diploma  in  Horticulture,  established  la«t 
year  in  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  held  in  June.  Sixty-three  candidates  entered  for 
the  Preliminary  Examination,  of  whom  42  passed.  The 
Society  is  under  a  great  debt  of  gTatitude  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  KG.,  K.T.,  The  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
P.C..  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  Reginald  Oory,  Esq., 
for  kindly  lending  their  gardens  for  the  Examinations. 
Degree  in  Horticulture. 

A  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Degree  in  Horti- 
culture has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  for  consideration. 

Saxifrage  Conference. 

The  Saxifrage  Conference,  of  which  notice  was  given  in 
last  year's  annual  report,  has  been  postponed  owing  to 
the  war. 

Douglas  Journal. 

The  anticipations  of  the  last  annual  report  that  the 
Douglas  Journal  would  be  published  during  the  early 
summer  were  not  realised.  At  the  last  moment  further 
manuscript  was  discovered  in  turning  out  an  old  long- 
forgotten  box,  and  it  was  thought*  well  to  include  this. 
The  last  proofs  were  passed  for  press  at  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  the  work  can  now  be  obtained  from 
Messrs,  Wesley  &  Sons,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C., 
price,  £1  Ik. 

Tulip  Nomenclature. 

The  first  stage  in  the  trial  of  Tulips  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  nomenclature,  was  completed  in  May  lost,  when 
over  4.000  varieties  were  examined  and  their  nomencla- 
ture and  synonyms  determined'  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Dutch  and  English  experts.  The  trials  are  being  con- 
tinued in  1915,  and  the  conclusions  will  be  drawn  up 
after  the  final  meeting  of  the  committee  on  May  13  and 
14,  1915.  The  committee  are  framing  a  simple  classifi- 
cation of  Tulips  for  garden  purposes. 

Dahlia  Trial. 
A  further  trial  nf  Decorative  Garden  Dahlias  was  held 
at  Duffryn,  Cardiff,  in  September,  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Reginald  Cory,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  for  the  valuable  service  thus  rendered. 
No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty  varieties  were 
grown.  The  report  of  the  judges  will  be  found  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  vol.  xl.,   part  3. 

Dahlia  Show. 
The     Council     have    arranged     for    an     exhibition     of 
Dahlias  to  be  held   on  September  14,   1915,   jointly   with 
the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

Parliamentary  Committee. 
The  memorandum  from  the  Society  on  railway  rates 
for  horticultural  produce  is  still  before  the  Railway 
Commission,  whose  deliberations-  are  suspended  for  the 
time  being  owing  to  the  war.  The  committee  has  also 
had  under  careful  consideration  the  proposals  introduced 
last  spring  at  the  International  Congress  at  Rome,  (a) 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  plant  pests  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  (b)  to  provide  for  co-operation  in  fighting 
them  where  they  occur.  As  it  is  thought  that  the  pro- 
posals may  in  some  respects  hamper  important  branches 
of  the  horticultural  trade,  the  Council  have  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  for  consideration. 

Hours  of  Closing  Fortnightly  Meetings. 
In  response  to  applications  received  from  the  City  it 
was  decided  to  keep  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
Society  open  for  an  hour  later  during  1914,  but  the  sparse 
attendance  after  the  usual  hour  led  to  a  protest  from 
exhibitors.  Consequently  the  times  of  opening  and 
closing  in  1915  will  revert  to  the  former  use,  viz. : — 
1  to  5  in  January,  November  PDd  December,  and  1  to 
b  from  February  tq  October,  inclusive. 

Deputations. 
A   deputation   attended   the   Bournemouth   Horticultural 
Society's   Show   on   November   10.    The  show   at    Carlisle 
fixed    for    August,    which    the    Council   had    arranged    to 
visit,  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  w:<r. 

The  Lawrence  Medal. 
The  Lawrence  Modal  for  1914  has  been  awarded  to  Sir 
Everard  Hanibro,  Bart.,  for  the  excellent  cultivation  and 
staging  of  Saxifrages  and  Rock  plants  on  March  10. 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour. 

The  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  ha?  been  conferred  upon 
the  following- — Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  of  Crawley;  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertson,  of  Edinburgh;  Captain  W.  Stackhouse  C. 
Pinwiir,  of  Cornwall ;  and  Mr.  James  Whytock,  Dalkeith 
Gardens. 

Use  of  "  F.R.H.S." 

From  time  to  time  report  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Council  that  certain  unscrupulous-  persons  were  advertis- 
ing themselves  to  the  public  as  Fellows  of  the  Society  by 


appending  to  their  names  the  letters  "F.R.H.S."  when 
they  either  never  had  been  Fellows  or  had  ceased  to  be 
so. 

A  case  of  this  kind  was  recently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Council,  and  the  offender,  on  being  remon- 
strated with,  first  of  all  refused  to  desist  and  then  be- 
came abusive,  but  when  legal  proceedings  were 
threatened  he  undertook  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the 
letters  "F.R.H.S-"   altogether. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  however,  he  was 
found  still  to  be  making  use  of  the  letters  for  business 
purposes.  The  Council  thereupon  at  once  applied  for 
and  obtained  an  injunction  against  him  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  restraining  him  from  using 
on  his  tnotepaper,  or  in  notices,  circulars  or  advertise- 
ments, or  otherwise  in  connection  with  his  business  as  a 
manufacturer  of  horticultural  sundries  the  letters 
"  F.R.H.S.  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  or  lead  the 
public  to  helieve  that  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  ;  and 
he  was  condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  Action. 

If  his  offence  should  be  again  repeated  he  would  render 
himself  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  "  Contempt  of  Court." 

The  Council  are  determined  to  take  a  like  course  in 
all  similar  cases  which  may  be  brought  to  their  notice, 
as  they  regard  the  false  representation  of  oneself  to  be 
what  one  is  not,  for  the  purpose  of.  deceiving  the  unwary, 
highly  fraudulent. 

Obituary. 

It  is  with  regret  that  the  Council  have  to  record  the 
death  of  the  following  Fellows :— The  Earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
Lord  Ventrv;  Viscount  Cross,  G.C.B. ;  the  Rt,  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain— one  of  our  Vice-Presidents ;  the 
Master  of  Kinloss;  Sir  John  Ramsden.  Bart.;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Oooke.  V.M.H.  ;  W.  Iggulden,  Esq.;  C.  P.  Little.  Esq.; 
J.  Gould  Veitch,  Esq.  •  Messrs.  Henry  Cannell,  V.M.H.  ; 
George  Cuthbert ;  George  Dickson,  V.M.H.;  George 
Gordon,  V.M.H. ;  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Haywood. 

annual  Progress. 
The    following    table   shows    the    Society's   progress    in 
regard  to  numerical  strength  during  the  past  year:— 


Loss  by  Death  in  1914. 


Life   Fellows 
4    Guineas 
2 
1 


£  s.  d. 

8    ... 

0    0    0 

5    ... 

21    0    0 

75    ... 

157  10    0 

69    ... 

63    0    0 

LOSS   BY    RESICMTION,    &C. 


£  s.  d. 

4    Guineas            

« 

8    8    0 

2        „                    

..  340 

714    0    0 

1        „                    

..  540 

567    0    0 

Associates             

..    40 

21    0    0 

Affiliated   Societies 

..    14 
936 

14  14    0 

£1,325    2    0 

Total  loss 

1,084 

£1,566  12    0 

Fellows   Elected  in 

1914. 

£  s.  d. 

4    Guineas            

...      5 

21    0    0 

2        ..                    

..  631 

...      1,325    2    0 

1        „                    

..  620 

651    0    0 

Associates            

...    48 

25    4    0 

Affiliated    Societies 

...    20 

21    0    0 

Commutations      

...    17 

=    £355  8s.  6d. 

1,341 

£2.043    6    0 

Deduct  loss  ... 

" 

1.566  12    0 

Net  increase  in  income- 

£476  14    0 

New  Fellows.   &c. 

...    1,341 

Deaths    and   Resignations 

...    1,084 

Numerical    increase 

257 

Total    on   December  31, 

1913" 

...  14.147 

Total    on    December    31,    1914 


14,404 


Committees,  &c. 
The  Society  owes  a  constantly  recurring  debt  to  the 
members  of  the  standing-  and  special  committees,  chair- 
men, Judges,  writers  of  papers  for  the  journal,  compilers 
of  extracts,  reviewers,  lecturers,  and  the  several  ex- 
aminers, who  during  the  past  twelve  months  have  done 
so  much  to  contribute  to  the  Society's  usefulness,  and  to 
help  to  maintain  its  high  standing  among  the  practical 
and  scientific  institutions  of  the  world. 

The  Council  also  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  their 
Staff,  and  to  the  Press  for  their  invaluable  assistance  in 
reporting  upon,  and  calling  attention  to,  the  work  of  the 
Society 

Bv   Order  of  the  Council. 

W.   Wiles,   Secretary. 
Roval  Horticultural  Society. 

'  Vincent    Square,    Westminster,    S  W. 
January  1,    1915. 

Proceedings. 
The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  report  and  balance  sheet.  He  said  they 
aU  regretted  the  inability  of  the  president,  Lord 
Grenfell,  to  be  with  them  owing  to  exigencies  of 
military  duties.  Another  gentleman  they  were 
also  sorry  to  miss  on  this  occasion  was  the  secre- 
tary, Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  had  been  seriously 
ill  for  the  past  ten,  weeks.  It  was,  however,  good 
news  to  learn  that  Mr.  Wilks  is  convalescent, 
and  hopes  to  be  present  at  the  next  Council  meet- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  report,  there  was  very- 
little  for  him  to  add,  as  it  dealt  fully  with  the 
work  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.     The 


resolution  i:i  respect  to  the  establishment  of  arc- 
search  station  at  Wisley,  adopted  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  was' at  once  acted  upon  by  tile 
Council,  but  they  had  not  spent  anything,  like 
the  amount  voted,  although  the  work  was  well  in 
progress,  and  the  Council  invited  the  Fellows  to 
visit  the  gardens  to  see  what  was  being  done 
under  the  new  regime.  The  Council  wished  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  work  under- 
taken would  be  no  less  practical  than  scientific ; 
the  two,  indeed,  would  go  hand-in-hand.  As 
was  only  to  be  expected,  the  membership  had 
fallen  off  somewhat,  but  if  every  Fellow  would 
do  his  best  to  enlist  new  members  there  need  be 
no  apprehension  in  this  respect.  Twenty-five 
members  of  the  staff  had  joined  the  forces,  and 
the  Council  had  promised  that  so  far  as  possible 
their  places  should  be  kept  open  for  them.  The 
Council  took  great  credit  for  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  "  Care  of  the  Food  Committee." 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and 
Dr.  Keeble  drafted  a  letter  to  the  Press,  and 
this  appeared  on  August  4 — some  weeks  ahead  of 
a  similar  suggestion  from  the  Government  de- 
partment. The  committee  sent  out  50.000  circu- 
lars, and  had  distributed  large  numbers  of 
seedling  plants.  With  regard  to  the  Wisley  de- 
velopment, the  Council  had  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  Dr.  F.  Keeble  as  Direc- 
tor, a  most  efficient  gentleman,  in  every  respect, 
and  they  feel  that  under  his  care  the  scientific 
and  practical  operations  in  the  garden  will  ac- 
complish much  that  will  be  of  value.  A  start 
had  been  made,  and  already  investigations  were 
being  carried  on  i-i  White  Fly,  the  Carrot  Fly, 
Mealy  Bug.  and  the  parasites  of  Aphides.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Douglas  Journal,  Sir  Harry  said 
that  the  work  had  a  special  interest  to  the 
Fellows,  seeing  that  Douglas  was  one  of  the  first 
collectors  sent  abroad  by  the  Society,  and  that 
his  labours  had  enriched  our  gardens  with  a  'vast 
number  of  plants.  With  respect  to  the  time  of 
closing  the  exhibitions,  the  Council  had  decided 
to  revert  to  the  old  order  of  affairs,  but  probably 
they  would  have  to  close  them  earlier,  owing  to 
the  regulations  regarding  lights.  He  had  pleasure 
in  formally  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance  sheet  as  printed. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
seconded,  and  proceeded  to  deal  in  detail  with 
items  of  the  balance  sheet.  During  the  past  year, 
he  said,  they  had  made  a  profit  of  £10,406,  which 
was  very  satisfactory,  but  the  coming  year  would 
be  one  of  considerable  expense,  for  their  commit- 
ments at  Wisley  amounted  to  £15,128,  which  was 
practically  the  whole  of  the  income  for  1914  and 
part  of  that  for  1915.  Subscriptions  were  well 
maintained,  but  the  profits  from  the  hall  were 
down  £588.  The  shows  bad  been  very  satisfac- 
tory financially,  for  whilst  the  expenses  were 
£257  down,  the  receipts  had  increased  by  £321, 
so  that  theTe  was  an  extra  profit  on  shows  of 
nearly  £600 ;  but  the  coming  year  is  one  for 
anxiety,  for  some  falling  off  in  subscriptions,  in 
the  takings  at  the  Chelsea  and  Holland  House 
Shows,  and  in  receipts  from  the  hall,  are  bound 
to  occur. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion,  and  Mr. 
Worsley  suggested  that  the  paragraph  referring 
to  the  misuse  of  the  letters  F.R.H.S.  should  be 
altered  by  deleting  certain  items,  but  the  sug- 
gestion did  not  meet  with  approval. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  asked  the  reason  for  holding  the 
annual  meeting  on  a  Tuesday  other  than  a  show 
day.  The  chairman  replied  that  they  were  bound 
by  statute  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  on  a  certain 
date,  and  that  if  the  shows  had  been  fixed  ac- 
cordingly there  would  have  been  a  difficulty 
in  that  these  clashed  with  the  Bank  Holidays. 
Mr.  Elwes  considered  that  the  Council  should 
proceed  with  the  revision  of  Pritzel's  Iconum 
Botanicarum.  Index  LocvpUtissimus,  for  it  was 
a  pressing  and  most  urgent  need.  He  offered  the 
suggestion  that  a  smaller  work  of  a  similar 
nature  would  suffice,  and  probably  be  of  more 
value  to  horticulturists,  for  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
ferences in  Pritzel  were  inaccessible  to  the  ordi- 
nary Teader.  It  might  be  called  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  he  thought  if 
the  work  was  prepared  on  proper  lines  it  would 
be  a  source  of  profit.  The  Douglas  Journal,  he 
considered,  was  priced  too  high  at  one  guinea; 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the  volume  should  be 
accessible  to  the  members,  and  it  might  be  pub- 
lished lit  5s.,  or  incorporated  with  the  Journal, 
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which  is  crowded  with  numbers  of  extracts  from 
■other  publications. 

A  member  asked  that  the  bye-laws  might  be 
printed  with  the  annual  report,  and  the  chair- 
man stated  that  this  would  be  done  in  future. 

The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers, 
and  as  there  were  no  nominations  other  than 
those  published,  the  chairman  proposed  that  they 
should  be  carried  e?i  bloc,  and  this  was  done. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  then  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : — "  That  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
ihifi,  the  9th  day  of  February,  1915,  desire  to 
express  their  deep  and  fraternal  sympathy  with 
the  grievous  losses  suffered  in  the  course  of  the 
present  war  by  the  horticulturists  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France ;  and  that  they  hereby  re- 
quest the  President  and  Council  to  initiate  and 
subscribe  towards  a  fund  to  aid  in,  the  restora- 
tion of  Belgian  and  French  horticulture  upon  the 
■conclusion  of  hostilities." 

Sir  Harry  explained  that  the  passing  of  the 
resolution  would  give  the  'Council  the  necessary 
authority,  and  the  annual  meeting  was  the  only 
opportunity  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Fellows.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James 
O'Brien,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman  then  distributed  the  Lawrence 
Medal  and  the  medals  and  diplomas  to  the  four 
new  Victoria  Medallists  of  Honour.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Llewelyn,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND 

February  5. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund  took  place  at  "  Simpson's,"  Strand,  on  the 
5th  inst.  The  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  H.  B.  May,  presided,  and  there  was  a 
■company  of  about  20  present.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee   for  1914,   which  is  as  follows  : — 

Annual  Report. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report  on  the  operations 
of  the  Fund  during  the  past  year,  the  Committee  have 
invariably  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  the  sub- 
scribers on  the  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
Fund ;  but  this  year,  with  deep  regret,  they  have  to 
record  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  war  and  the  falling 
off  of  annual  subscriptions  and  donations,  the.  accounts 
fihow  an  adverse  balance  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fund,  the  receipts  from  all  sources  failing 
to  meet  the  year's  expenditure  by  some  £309.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  that  the  object  for 
which  the  Fund  was  established  has  been  well  main- 
tained, the  amount  distributed  amongst  the  bene- 
ficiaries being — within  a  few  shillings — the  same  as  in 
1913,  and  bringing  the  grand  total  of  the  sums  dis- 
bursed since  the  Fund  was  established  up  to  £30.278. 

The  number  of  children  receiving  the  full  benefits 
of  the  Fund  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was 
«ne  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  nineteen  candidates 
■who  had  previously  been  in  receipt  of  temporary  relief 
were  added  to  the  list  by  resolution  at  the  annual 
meeting.  In  view  of  the  falling  income,  which  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  is  only  of  a  temporary  character,  the 
■Committee,  with  every  desire  to  meet  the  claims  made 
for  help  from  the.  Fund,  do  not  consider  that  they  would 
tie  justified  in  recommending  the  election  of  more  than 
sixteen  candidates  out  of  the  list  of  twenty-three  sub- 
mitted   this   day. 

Owing  to  the  annual  Festival,  held  at  the  Hotel 
■Cecil  on  May  5,  unavoidably  clashing  with  the  last  day 
of  the  Chelsea  Show,  the  attendance  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  usual,  but  your  Committee  are  glad  to  record 
the  fact  that  in  all  other  respects  the  function  again 
proved  an  unqualified  success.  The  chairman.  Baron 
Bruno  Schroder,  himself  a  garden  lover,  pleaded  elo- 
quently for  the  good  cause  which  those  present  had' 
met  together  that  evening  to  support.  He  said  that  the 
man  who  spends  his  life  looking  after  our  gardens, 
whom  we  think  of  as  the  ideal  gardener,  and  in  whom 
we  confide  our  hopes  and  our  ambitions,  is  surely  the 
producer  of  one  of  the  greatest  joys  known  to  'man- 
"kind— the  study  of  Nature  in  all  its  possibilities.  And 
if  this  man,  who  spends  all  his  days  in  ceaselessly 
and  skilfully  looking  after  the  gardens' we  love,  betaken 
away  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  widow 
and  children  unprovided  for,  surely  it  is  our  duty  to 
look  after  and  help  them.  It  was  not  possible  for  all 
lovers  of  gardens  to  personally  investigate  everv  case 
of  distress,  but  all  would  be" glad  to  know  that  this 
was  done  in  a  splendid  way  by  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.  He  thought  "all 'would  agree  with  him 
that  there  was  no  better  form  of  charity  in  the  world 
than  looking  after  orphan  children,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  collection  that  evening  would  be  such 
03  to  encourage  the  treasurer  and  Committee  to  make 
even  greater  efforts  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
Fund. 

Your  Committee  are  greatly  pleased  to  acknowledge 
a  most  generous  response  to  the  Chairman's  appeal, 
the,  subscription  list,  which  included  £100  from  tb« 
Chairman  himself,  a  similarly  handsome  donation  from 
Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  J. P.,  and  his  sons  ;  ££0  from  Messrs. 


Sutton  &  Sons,  and  £170  from  friends  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,   very   nearly    approaching  the  record. 

To  Baron  Bruno  Schroder  your  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  moat  cordial  thanks  for  his  kindness  in 
presiding,  and  have  pleasure  in  inviting  the  supporters 
of  the  Fund  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  vice- 
presidents. 

The  Stewards,  whose  collections  so  materially  in- 
creased the  total  of  the  Chairman's  list,  and  the  trade 
donors  of  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  Victoria 
Hall  and  the  dinner  tables,  are  most  gratefully  thanked 
for  their  generous   co-operation. 

Your  Committee  have  again,  unhappily,  to  deplore 
the  loss  by  death  of  a  number  of  old  and  valued  sup- 
porters, including  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bt., 
who  presided  at  the  annual  Festival  so  recently  as  1912, 
and  most  generously  helped  the  Fund  on  that  occasion. 
By  the  passing  away  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  the  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  member, 
keenly  feel  the  loss  of  a  very  old  friend ;  while  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Cuthbert  the  Fund  has  lost  one  of 
its  earliest,  most  constant,  and  most  generous  sup- 
porters, and  one  who  for  several  years  was  an  active 
and  very  popular  member  of  the  Committee.  Among 
other  friends  and  supporters  whose  generous  help  will 
be  missed  in  the  future,  the  Committee  have  regret- 
fully to  include  the  names  of  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Ivey,  Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  Mr.  T.  J.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Spencer  W.  Morris,  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wooderson,    and   Mr.   J.   Donoghue. 

Your  Committee  very  deeply  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  one  of  the  original  initiators  of  the  Fund,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Clayton,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  practical  gardeners,  and  most  estimable  of 
men.  From  1887  until  his  death  no  man  more  per- 
sistently brought  the  claims  of  the  Fund  before  his 
fellow  workers  than  Mr.  Clayton,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  his  name  and  his  good  work  will  be  kept 
green  by  the  "  Henry  J.  Clayton  Memorial,"  which  a 
number  of  personal  friends  raised  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  and  presented  to  the  Fund.  To  Mr.  Thomas 
Turton,  Gastle  Gardens,  Sherborne,  who  initiated  the 
movement  and  so  successfully  carried  it  through,  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  most  cordially 
tendered. 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester  and  Sir 
Frank  Crisp,  Bart.,  the  Committee  again  acknowledge 
with  deep  gratitude  their  obligations  for  valued  con- 
tributions derived  from  opening  their  gardens  to  the 
public.  In  consequence  of  the  abandonment  through 
the  war  of  so  many  of  the  autumn  flower  shows,  the 
Fund  lost  for  the  time  being  an  appreciable  number 
of  collections,  but  the  Committee  gladly  record  their 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Altrincham  Gardeners' 
Association  and  the  Chislehurst  Gardeners'  Society 
for  highly  valued  contributions,  the  proceeds  of  con- 
certs organised  in  aid  of  the  Fund.  The  Committee  of 
the  Bradford  Chrysanthemum  Society  again  favoured 
the  Fund  with  their  usual  annual  gift,  and,  together 
with  the  Committees  of  the  Reading  Gardeners'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Spen  Valley  Gardeners'  Paxton  Society,  the 
Reigate  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  others,  are  most 
cordially  thanked  for  their  valued  help. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  who  retire  by  rota- 
tion at  this  meeting  are  :  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Mr.  G.  L. 
Caseltnn,  Mr.  C.  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  McKerchar,  Mr.  H.  B. 
May.  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  Mr.  W.  Nutting,  and  Mr.  G. 
Reynolds,  and,  all  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re- 
election. 

By  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  the 
resignation,   much    regretted   by    his  colleagues,    of  'Mr. 


H.  L.  Wright,  there  are  two  vacant  seats  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  for  these  your  Committee  have  great  plea- 
sure in  being  permitted  to  nominate  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech, 
Gardener,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and  Mr.  Jesse  F. 
Smith,  141  to  151,  Portobello  Road,  W.,  and  in  recom- 
mending their  election,  both  gentlemen  having  in  the 
past  shown  their  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Fund  by 
their  generous   financial  help. 

The  Auditors,  Mr.  Peter  R.  Barr  and  Mr.  Frank 
Reader,  have  again  earned  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
Committee  for  their  careful  audit  of  the  accounts 
lor  the  year,  and  they  are  hereby  heartily  accorded. 
Mr.  Peter  R.  Barr  is  the  retiring  auditor,  and  having 
for  some  years  past  given  his  valuable  services  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  they  have  great 
pleasure  in   nominating  him   for   re-election. 

Proceedings. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  the  Fund  was  passing  through 
a  time  of  great  anxiety,  hut  he  was  glad  to  say 
that  up  to  the  present  it  had  not  suffered  to  any 
serious  extent.  Still,  he  was  sorry  to  know  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  *of  the  charity 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  had  exceeded  the 
income,  which  made  their  anxiety  for  the  future 
all  the  greater.  Although  the  circumstances 
were  less  favourable  than  usual  the  Committee 
had  decided  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  with- 
hold their  hand,  for  there  was  greater  need  of 
help  now  than  ever.  Happily,  the  fund  possessed 
a  fairly  large  amount  of  invested  monev,  and  he 
considered  that  the  Committee  would  be  justi- 
fied, in  certain  circumstances,  in  encroaching  on 
this  surplus,  but  he  hoped  that  this  might 
be  avoided.  With  regard  to  the  annual 
festival,  which  was  the  Fund's  principal 
source  of  income,  some  had  advocated  its 
abandonment  in  the  present  year,  but  this  must 
be  a  matter  for  the  Committee  to  decide,  for,  said 
Mr.  May,  if  the  festival  is  abandoned  how  are 
we  to  get  our  funds?  The  annual  dinners  do 
much  good  in  many  ways,  for  they  bring  to- 
gether persons  who  are  interested  in  the  move- 
ment and  help  to  sustain  their  interest. 

Mr.  J.  Pearce  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  He  appealed  especially  to  gardeners 
themselves  to  make  a  greater  effort  this  year  to 
assist  the  fund,  as  probably  many  outside  the 
profession  would  be  unable  this  year  to  help  as 
they  had  done  in  the  past.  There  being  no 
further  comment,  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  adopted  unanimously. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  proposed  that  Baron  Bruno 
Schroder  be  thanked  for  his  kindness  in  pre- 
siding at  the  annual  dinner,  and  for  the  great 
help  he  had  rendered  the  Fund  in  other  ways  ; 
he  also  proposed  that  Baron  Schroder  be  elected 
a  vice-president,  and  both  motions  were  carried. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,   and  the  following 


CASH    STATEMENT    FOR   THE   YEAR 
RECEIPTS. 

£    s.  d.        £    s.  d. 

To    Subscriptions:    General    293    7    4 

Local  Secretaries      44    2    8 

337  10    0 


Donations  :    General    82    2    2 

Local  Secretaries  ...      20    4    0 


102    6  2 

Rpceipts    from   Annual   Dinner   1,060  17  7 

"  Henry   J.    Clayton    Memorial  "    50    0  0 

.  Advertisements  in  List   of   Subscribers  ...  31  16  0 
Dividends   on   Stock   and   Interest  on  De- 
posit        397    1  5 

Roval     International     Horticultural     Ex- 
hibition,  1912       2    7  10 

Miscellaneous    Receipts    13  12  0 


Balance  last  Account 


ENDING     DECEMBER    31,    1914. 

EXPENDITURE. 

£  s.  d. 

By    Allowances   to   Orphans    1,717  0  0 

„  Grants  in  Aid  112  2  6 

,,  "  Emma  Sherwood  Memorial  "         13  0  0 

,,  "  Maybud    Campbell    Grant "         13  0  0 

„  "  Jam.es  Campbell   Grant"...         13  0  0 


£2,934    5    2 
Note. — Investments. 
3   per   cent.    London    and   County    Consoli- 
dated Stock   £7.240  15  10 

3  per  cent.   Canada  Stock   2,000    0    0 

L.   and  N.-W-    Railway   4  per  cent.  Prefer- 
ence   Stock    340    0    0 

Great  Indian   Peninsula  Railway   Guaran- 
teed 3  per  cent.   Stock   514    0    0 

2J  per   cent.    Consols  1,100    0    0 

Metropolitan    Railway   3J    per    cent.    First 

Debenture    Stock    570    0    0 

"  Thomson  Memorial  Trust  " — 
East  Indian    Railway   B.   Annuity   of   £14, 

cost    430  11    0 

"  Emma  Sherwood    Memorial  " — 
Metropolitan    Water  (B)  3  per    cent.    Stock        516  15  H 

"Maybud  Campbell  Grant" — 
Metropolitan   Railway  34   per  cent.   Prefer- 
ence   Stock    391    0    0 


,,  Secretary's    Salary    

,,  Printing  and  Posting  List  of 

Subscribers 
„  Rent,    Insurance,   Firing   and 

Lighting     

,,  Printing  and  Stationery  

,,  Advertising       

,,  Annual     General     and     Com- 
mittee   Meetings    

,,  Postages      

,,  Bank    Charges    

,,  Petty   Cash  :    Sundries   


Cash  at  Bank  .. 
Cash  on  Deposit.. 
Cash  in  hand  


1,868    2    6 
200    0    0 


47    0  6 

50  16  7 

7  16  0 

19  11  5 

55    9  10 

2  13  0 

6  13  3 


477    8    5 

150    0    0 

1  19    6 


190    0    7 
2,304  17    3 


£2.934    5    2 


Having    inspected   the   Securities   and   examined   the  Books  and  Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  hereby  certify 
th>   above  Account  to  be  correct. 

P.    RUDOLPH    BARR 
January  22,  1915.  FRANK  READER 
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were  all  reappointed  : — Mr.  Edward  Sherwood, 
treasurer;  Messrs.  P.  R.  Barr  and  Frank  Reader, 
auditors;  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  secretary. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Committee  were 
also  elected,  and  two  vacancies  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Messrs.  R.   B.  Leech  and  Jesse  Smith. 

At  this  stage  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot  were 
appointed,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  at  4.30. 

On  re-assembling  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  sixteen  successful  candidates  were  as 
follows  : — Joseph  Robert  Heath,  348  votes ; 
Herbert  George  Ross,  345 ;  Violet  Bertha  Gill, 
341 ;  John  Gordon  Ross,  317 :  Alfred  V. 
Alderman,  234 ;  Lucy  E.  Heath,  282 ;  Andrew  C. 
Ness,  275;  Doris  E.  Donoghue,  238;  Alice  May 
Hawkes,  233  ;  Leonard  Bradburn,  229  ;  Laurence 
Butcher,  224;  James  Albert  Godfrey,  207; 
Hawkes  Amos  Charles,  201;  Annie  Hoare,  201; 
Dorothy  H.  Allen,  183;  Alfred  F.  Shucksmith, 
158. 


NORFOLK    AND    NORWICH 
HORTICULTURAL. 

January  15. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  16th  ult.,  in  the  Guild- 
hall, Norwich,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  Harmer. 

The  hon.  secretary  read  the  annual  report,  in 
which  the  committee  stated  : — The  spring  and 
summer  shows  were  held  as  usnal,  but  the  Chry- 
santhemum show  was  abandoned,  since  many  of 
the  principal  exhibitors  declined  to  enter  ex- 
hibits, their  garden  staffs  having  been  depleted 
owing  to  enlistment.  The  credit  balance  of 
£26  5s.  6d.  on  January  1,  1914,  has  been  increased 
to  a  credit  balance  of  £79  5s.  5d.,  and  this  is 
attributable  to  (1)  an  increase  of  subscribers;  (2) 
to  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  summer 
show  ;  and  (3)  to  the  fact  that  the  society  was  not 
called  upon  to  suffer  the  small  loss  which  gener- 
ally occurs  on  the  Chrysanthemum  show.  The 
number  of  members  for  1914  was  510.  showing  an 
increase  of  6,  but  the  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions rose  from  £236  4s.  6d.  to  £247  Is.  6d. 

The  spring  show  was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  and 
Blackfriars  Halls  on  April  23  last,  and  the  num- 
ber of  entries  exceeded  those  of  the  two  previous 
years.  Your  committee  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Royal  Norfolk  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion for  a  joint  show  with  them  at  Eaton  Park, 
and  the  same  took  place  on  June  24  and  25. 
Owing  to  the  continued  drought  there  was  a  very 
poor  show  of  Roses,  but  the  other  exhibits  (and 
especially  the  trade  exhibits)  were  admittedly  of 
far  finer  quality  than  those  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing years.  Fortunately  the  weather  on  each  day 
was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  joint  show 
was  a  splendid  success  financially  and  otherwise. 
The  committee  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to 
proceed  this  year  with  the  usual  three  shows. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Christie  was  elected  president. 

The  remaining  officers  were  elected  or  re- 
elected as  follows  : — Hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Buxton :  auditors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Back  and  Mr. 
Campbell  Steward ;  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  B. 
Knyvet  Wilson. 

The  dates  for  the  shows  for  1915  were  agreed 
to  as  follows  : — Spring  show.  Thursday  April  22  ; 
Rose  show,  Thursday.  July  1  ;  Chrysanthemum 
show,  November  18,  19,  and  20. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

January  21. — Commit  tee  present:  Rev.  j. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Bamber,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan, 
J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  H. 
Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  staged  a  group  which  included  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cypripediums,  Laelia  anceps  Hillii, 
L.  Sanderiana,  L.  Schroderiana,  Oncidium 
cheirophorum,  Gomeza  Barkeri  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora    MaTS.      (Silver-gilt   Medal.) 

Wm.  Thompson.  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  Howes),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal 
for  a  group.  He  showed  Odontoglossum  amabile 
punctatissimum.  0.  Astrum,  O.  Lambeauianum 
rubrum,    0.   crispum   xanthotes   Walton   Grange 


var.,  Cypripedium  Euryades  Rex,  C.  Tracey- 
anum  var.  Fair  Maid,  C.  Pyrrha  magnifica, 
C.  Charlesworthii  Thompson's  var.,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Waltonensis,  and  others. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  were  Cattleyas  in  variety,  in- 
cluding C.  Trianae  alba,  C.  T.  The  Bridesmaid, 
Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  luminosa, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Menda,  Cypripedium  Antinous, 
C.  Hermes,  C.  Van  Dyke,  C.  Leeanum 
giganteum  and  a  batch  of  Laelia  anceps. 

F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Bradford,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  group  in  which  were  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Sanderae,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball, 
C  i.  Harefield  Hall,  and  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  F.  Wei 
lesley. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  which  con- 
tained Cypripedium  Mrs.  Goodman,  C.  Eudova, 
C.  Actaeus  Sybil,  C.  Helen  II.  Westonbirt  var., 
C.  Minos  Youngii,  C.  San  Actaeus,  La-elia  anceps 
Schroderiana.  Calanthes  W.  M.  Murray,  C. 
Bryan,   and   Laelio-Cattleya   Charlesworthii. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford, 
showed  Cypripedium  Our  King,  C.  Othello,  C. 
Bectonii,  C.  Vilna,  C.  Minos  Youngii,  C. 
Leeanum  Arcadia,  0.  Clinkaberryanum,  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  O.  triumphossum,  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii,  and  Cymbidium  Gottianum. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Bradford,  staged  an 
interesting  group  of  Odontioda  seedlings.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed 
Cypripedium  nitens  Sander's  var.,  C.  Troilus 
Invincible,  C.  Orion  aureum,  Cattleya  Perci- 
valliana  alba,  Laelio-Cattleya  Ingramii,  and 
Coelogyne  Mooreana. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Odontoglossum.  Nerissa  (0.  naevium  majus  X 
O.  crispum),  Cypripedium  Mrs.  Arkle,  C. 
Euryades  var.  Hex.  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Walton- 
ensis.— All  shown  by  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  nobilior  (Harefield  Hall  x 
Beckmanii)  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  Sir 
Trevor. — Both  shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Longford  Hall  (Harefield  Hall 
X   Alportcnse). — From  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Schroderi  aurca. — Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Shackleton. 

Cattleya  Percivalliana  King  of  the  Belgians. — 
Exhibited  bv  Mr.  J.  Evans. 


STIRLING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

January  30. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  above  Society  was  "held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  Mr.  Kinross  presiding.  The  financial 
statement  showed  a  credit  balance  of  £26  9s.  5d. 
It  was  agreed  to  take  no  action  meantime  but 
await  future  developments  regarding  the  holding 
of  a  show  in  1915,  as  the  military  still  occupy 
the  only  suitable  venue  for  the  exhibition.  The 
officers  for  the  current  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
low : — Hon.  president,  Captain  Stirling  of  Keir, 
Dunblane  ;  president,  Mr.  Henry  Kinross,  Park 
Terrace,  Stirling ;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  Jas. 
Johnston  and  ex-Bailie  Mackintosh,  Stirling ; 
secretary,  Mr.  Jas.  Snedden,  31,  Upper  Craigs, 
Stirling ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Wm.  Ferguson,  Linden 
Avenue,   Stirling. 


BRIGHTON,  HOVE  AND  SUSSEX 
HORTICULTURAL. 
January  21. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society  was  held  on  the  21st  ult.  at 
Brighton,  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  pre- 
siding. The  annual  report  of  the  committee 
stated  that  the  two  flower  shows  arranged  to  be 
held  in  August  and  November  were  cancelled, 
but  the  majority  of  the  lectures  were  given. 
With  regard  to  1915,  the  committee  proposed  ar- 
ranging a  series  of  lectures  and  monthly  ex- 
hibits as  usual,  with  the  exhibition  of  spring 
flowers  and  concert  in  March.  With  regard  to 
the  two  flower  shows,  much  would  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  country.  It  was  not  proposed 
to  hold  a  summer  show,  but  if  circumstances 
permitted  a  Chrysanthemum  show  might  be  ar- 
ranged for  November,  and  be  held  in  some  large 


hall,  if  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  were  not 
available.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  society  of  £89  17s.  7d 
The  chairman  commented  on  the  favourable 
nature  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  with  referenca 
to  the  arrangements  for  1915,  suggested  that  lec- 
tures and  an  improved  series  of  monthly  com- 
petitions should  be  held.  He  felt  certain 
that  the  Pavilion  rooms  and  Corn  Exchange 
would  not  be  available  tor  a  very  long 
time,  and  should  they  hold  a  show  it  would 
have  to  be  in  different  buildings.  The  social 
meetings  would  be  carried  on  as  usual  with  o 
concert  in  March,  and  possibly  three  outings 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted. 
Alderman  Colman  was  re-elected  president,  Mr 
Balchin.  chairman ;  Mr.  Woollard,  vice-chair- 
man ;  Mr.  T.  Billing,  treasurer ;  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gaston,  secretarv. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Corresjmndents  arc  requested  to  write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible.  No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  small  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and- 
an  acknowledgment  made   in  these  columns.] 

Mr-  Peter  Kerr,  General  Foreman  at  Maudslie 
Castle  Gardens,  Lanarkshire,  as  Gardener  to  E.  G. 
Baker  Cress  well,  Esq.,  Preston  Tower,  Chathill, 
Northumberland. 

Mr.  H.  Thornton,  for  the  past  6i  years  Gardener  to 
Sir  Algernon  Coote.  Bart.,  Bally  fin  House,  Mount- 
rath.  Queens  Co.,  Ireland,  as  Gardener  to  Captain 
B.  C.  Verxon  Wentworth,  Wentworth  Castle,  Barns- 
ley,    Yorkshire. 

Mr.  H.  W  Dix,  aa  Gardener  to  Major  Sheppard, 
Pontlands,   Great   Baddow,  Chelmsford,  Es?sex. 

Mr  W  Taylor,  for  last  12  years  Gardener  to  the  Hate 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hartridge,  Manor  House,  Stanmore,  as 
Gardener  to  T.  N.  Longman,  Esq.,  Shemdish,  Kings 
Langley,  Hertfordshire. 

Mr.  George  Johnson,  for  the  past  twelve  months 
Gardener  to  R.  Brydon,  Esq.,  The  Dene,  Seaham 
Harbour,  and  previously  for  nearly  two  years  as 
Inside  Foreman  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Nottingham,  as 
Gardener  to  F.  Stobart,  Esq.,  Selabv  Hall.  Darling- 
ton.    [Thanks  for  2s.   for  R.G.O.F.   box.— Eds.] 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.  - 
The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session  took  place  on 
the  27th  ult.,  when  a  lecture  on  "  Some  Recent  Re- 
searches on  Plant  Nutrition "  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Machen.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  experiments 
made  on  the  action  of  bacteria  on  Peat,  and  explained 
how  it  can  be  converted  into  valuable  nitrogenous  and 
phosphatic  manure.  The  result  of  this  action  gives  a 
black  powder  which  will  shortly  be  introduced  to  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  world  by  the  name  of 
"  Humogen."  A  large  number  of  lantern  slides  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Coleby  illustrating  the  lecturer's  remarks. 

WOOLTON       HORTICULTURAI The      monthly 

meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the  4th  inst., 
Mr.  W.  D.  Skinner  occupying  the  chair.  An  address  on 
"  Late-Flowering  Tulips  "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rowlands,  of  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Wavertree.  The  history 
of  these  flowers  was  dealt  with,  and  many  interesting 
details  of  the  Tulip  mania  and  the  fabulous  prices  paid 
for  the  flowers  were  related.  Classification  was  clearly 
defined,  the  various  types  being  fully  explained,  witli  the 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome  by  reason  of  their 
liability  to  sport.  Cultural  details  on  the  raising  of 
these  flowers  under  glass  from  early  in  the  year  on- 
wards, and  a  detailed  list  of  the  most  suitable  varieties 
were  given. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.-  The  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  A.  Fry  presided. 
The  Chairman  referred  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pettigrew  (who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  past)  as  superintendent  of  the  Manches- 
ter City  Parks.  A  vote  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Petti- 
grew was  passed.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
G.  H.  Harford,  a  member  of  the  Bristol  Association,  his 
subject  being  "  The  Sweet  Pea  for  Exhibition."  The 
lecturer  dealt  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  to  the  staging  of  the  blooms 
at  the  show. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB.— 
This  society  was  instituted  in  1889.  and  in  the  first 
vear  the  membership  was  89.  the  number  in  1914  being 
365.  The  committee's  report  for  1914  shows  a  successful 
year's  working.  Notwithstanding  the  war.  the  monthly 
"meetings  were  all  held  as  usual,  the  attendance  averag- 
ing from  70  to  80.  Thirty-one  new  members  were  en- 
rolled during  the  year.  The  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £109"  4s.  3d.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£108  Is.  6d.,  leaving  a  small  credit  balance.  The  com- 
mi«»ee  has  made  benevolent  grants  amounting  to  £7  2s., 
including  £4  to  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Relief 
Fund.  A  full  syllabus  of  monthly  lectures  'has  been 
arranged  for  1915*;  also  monthly  competitions,  for  which 
medals   and   other  prizes  are  offered. 
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MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  February  10. 
We  cannot  accept  iny  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  0-50 


10-50 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms    2  0    — 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties         . .     16-26 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches..  15  0-1S  0 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extra  large 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Daffodils,     double, 
.  per    doz.    bun. 

—  single,  per  doz. 
bun 

Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Cardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    18 

blooms.. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

12's,    per   doz. 

bunches 

—  large  white, 
per  doz.  spikes    3  0-"  4  0 

Lilac,  white,  per 
doz.  sprays    . . 

—  mauve 
Lilium  longifloruni, 

per  doz.,    long 
short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  .. 

Bhort    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    .. 

Uly-of-the-Valley, 
per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  extra  special . .  12  0-15  0 

—  special . .         . .  10  0-12  0 
-  ordinary         . .    8  0-90 

Narcissus, Pheasant 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches  ..     3  6-40 


3  6    — 

12  0-15  0 

4  0-60 

4  0-60 
3  0-36 

5  0-60 
7  0-80 


4  0-50 

5  0-60 


3  6-40 

4  0-46 


2  0-26 
2  0-26 


19-20 
10-16 


Orchids,  per  doz. 

—  Cattleya         . .  12  0-15  0 

—  Cypripedium..     16-26 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double   scarlet  10  0-12  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches         . .     —    — 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland . . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Snowdrop,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  pink  „     .. 

—  scarlet      „     .. 

—  white        „     .. 

—  yellow      ,,     .. 

—  double  orange, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

pink     „     . . 

red      „     .. 

—  Darwin,  mauve 

per  doz.  bun...   24  C-30  0 
Violets,English,per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Wales, doz.  bun. 

Wallflowers,       per 

doz.  bun. 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


2  0-30 


4  6-80 


3  6-60 
5  0-  S  0 


3  0-80 
16-26 


3  0-40 


4  0-80 
6  0-90 


10-30 

8  0-10  0 

10    — 
0  9-  — 

7  0-80 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 
9  0-10  0 
8  0-10  0 

12  0-15  0 
15  0-21  0 
12  0-15  0 


16-20 

3  6-40 


2  6-30 
9  0-12  0 


Anemone  de  Caen. 

per  doz.  bun. . .  9  0-10  0 
Anemones,      pink, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  2  6-30 
Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .  3  0-36 
Alimosa,  per  bunch  0  10-  1  0 
Narcissus,      Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     4  0-46 


French  Flowers, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Narcissus,       Soleil 

d'Or     . .         . .     2  0-26 

Ranunculus,  scarlet 
and  orange,  per 
bunch  . .         . .     10-16 

Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches..     16-20 
—  Parma,        per 

large  bunch   . .     3  0-36 


Guernsey  and  Scilly  Flowers, 


Anemone  fulgens, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 
buuches 

Freesia,  per  doz. 
bunches 


,  s.d. 

3  0-36 

4  6-50 
2  0-30 


Narcissus,      Grand 
Primo  .. 

—  Paper     White, 
per  doz.  bun... 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 
doz.  bun. 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Berber  is,  coloured, 

per  doz.  bun.. . 

—  dyed,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnation  foliage, 
doz.  bunches   . 

Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches .. 

Cycas  leaves,  per 
doz 


s.  d.  s.  d. 


12  0-18  0 
6  0-12  0 


2  0-90 


s. d.  s.d. 


Daffodil        foliage, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch 
Fern,    French,   per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun. 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes     . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

hunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small  -leaved 
—  French,        per 

doz.  buuches. . 
Pittosporum,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Ruscus,    per    doz. 

bunches 
Srailax,  per  bunch 

-.1'  ii  trails 


2  6-30 

10-16 


0  6-  0  S 
10  0-12  0 


I  0    — 


6  0 
1  0- 


1  3 


5  0-60 

6  0-90 


10-13 


Remarks. — White  flowers  are  still  scarce  ana  prices 
remain  high,  especially  for  white  Azaleas,  Narcissus 
and  Stocks.  The  shortage  and  the  irregular  supplies 
account  for  the  high  prices.     Daffodils  are  more  plenti- 


ful, and  the  following  varieties  are  arriving  in  fine 
condition  : — Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving.  Sir 
Watkin  and  Victoria,  and  also  a  few  of  the  double 
variety  Van  Zion.  Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissus  is  plenti- 
ful, the  blooms  coming  for  the  most  part  from  Lin- 
colnshire, and  prices  are  becoming  lower.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  excellent  red  Roses  of  the  variety  Rich- 
mond, there  are  also  some  fine  blooms  of  Bridesmaid. 
Niphetos,  White  Queen,  Liberty.  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Sunburst.  The  prices  for  all  Liliums  are  lower;  Lily- 
of-the-Valley  is  obtainable  at  an  average  price  for  the 
time  of  year.  Tulips  are  selling  freely,  and  there  is 
a  good  selection  of  both  double  and  single  varieties.  A 
few  bunches  of  mauve-coloured  Darwin  Tulips  arrived 
this  week,  and  sold  readily  at  high  prices.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  Snowdrops,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creases daily. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. !   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s. d. 
4  0-60 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen    .. 
Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen        ..  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

stis  nanus,  per 

dozen  ..  ..10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 

dozen   . .         . .  24  0-36  0 
Begonia  Gloire    de 

Lorraine,    4S's, 

per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . .     4  0   — 

tray  of  ltfs      ..     50   - 
Cinerarias,  48's,  per 

dozen    . .         . .  10  0-12  0 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . .  18  0-30  0 

60's,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  4S's,  per 

doz 9  0-12  0 

Daffodils,   in   pots, 

per  doz.  . .    6  0-70 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen       . .   10  0-12  0 
Erica,    melanthera, 

48's,  per  dozen  12  0-21  0 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 . . 

—  in    small 
large  60's 

—  in      48's, 
dozen    . . 

Remarks. 
pots 
and 


and 


8  0-12  0 
12  0-20  0 


per 


Ferns, choicer  sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz 

Ficus   repens,    48's, 
per  doz. 

60's,  perdoz. 

Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each    .. 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

in  48  pots,  per 
dozen    .. 
Kentia       Belmore- 
ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen 

larger,    per 

doz. 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen        . .   12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  per  doz.     —      — 

—  —  rubrum, 

per  dozen       . .    —     — 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen   . . 
Lily-of-the- Valley, 

48's,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen 


8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 

4  6-50 

3  0-36 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

8  0-10  0 

5  0-80 

4  0-  S  0 
18  0-36  0 


18  0-30  0 

24  0-30  0 

9  0-10  0 

36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 

9  0-10  0 

10-13 

Tulips,    in    flower, 
5  0-00  per  dozen 

■Business  is  still  very  slack.  Hyacinths  in 
both  white  and  coloured,  are  exceptionally  fine, 
these,  with  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  are  most  in 
demand.  A  few  pots  of  Mignonette  and  Cinerarias  are 
offered  for  sale,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  these 
subjects   at   present. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Apples- 

—  English,    cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . . 

—  Nova      Scotia, 
per  brl.  ..  14  0-24  0 

—  United   States, 

per  barrel      . .  18  0-30  0 

—  Californian, 
per  box 

—  Oregon,  per  box 
Apricots(Cape),  per 

box 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    .. 

—  Red,  per  ton 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £12    — 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..     0  5    — 
Cranberries.percase  5  6-66 
Grapes  :  Black  Ali- 
cante, per  lb. . .     2  0-26 

—  Almeria,      per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 16  0-21  0 

—  English,     Gros 
Colraar,  per  lb.    2  0-26 


5  0-70 


6  6-80 
S  0-10  0 


.  7  0  — 
.  80- 
.  9  0  — 
.  10  0  — 
.  10  0-12  0 
£20    — 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Grapes:  Continued  — 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria      ..    8  0-12  0 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 

lb 4  6-60 

Lychees.perdz.  lbs.  18  0    — 
Mandarins,  per  ease    3  0-46 
Nectarines,     Cape, 

per  box    . .        . .    4  0-60 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       . .        . .  5S  0-64  0 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt.  56  0-65  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 

bag       ..         ..12  0-16  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 

100        . .         . .  16  0-22  0 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 

per  cwt.  . .  36  0-72  0 

Oranges,  per  case       9  0-54  0 

—  Californian 
seedless  ..   15  0-18  0 

—  Sevilles,   per 

case  ..  ..12  0-1S  0 
Peaches,  Cape,  per 

box  ..  ..6  0-10  0 
Pears,   Californian, 

per  case  ..  14  0-16  0 

—  Cape,  per  box  4  0-50 
Plums,  Cape,  per 

box   . .    . .  4  0-80 


Remarks. — English  Apples  are  only  available  in  small 
quantities,  and  Nova  Scotion,  Apples  form  the  bulk  of  the 
supplies.  There  are  also  large  quantities  of  Apples  ar- 
riving from.  Oregon  and  California  in  boxes.  The  sup- 
plies of  'Californian  Pears  are  lessening,  whilst  those  from 
the  Cape  are  increasing,  chiefly  the  varieties  Olapp's 
Favourite  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Shipments  of 
fruit  from  the  Cape  include  Pineapples.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums.  Grapes  and  Melons.  The  supply  of  Eng- 
lish Black  Alicante  and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes  continues 
to  be  fair  for  the  time  of  year,  but  Muscats,  including 
Canon  Hall  variety,  are  scarce.  E.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  Gar- 
den, February  10. 

Potatos. 


Dunbara 

date 

Kent 

Lincolns — 
Up-to-date 
King  Edward 


Up-to- 


s.  d.  s.d. 


6  fl-  5  !> 
4  6-50 


4  6-49 
4  0-53 


Lincolns— 

Jtritish  Queen    .. 

Evergood.. 

Blackland 
Scotch,   L'p-to-date 
King     Edward 


*.d.  a.f\ 
4  6-50 
4  0-  4  6 

3  9-  l  :< 
t  3-  4  <; 

4  S-  4  0 

Remarks. — Trade   remains   about   the   same.     The   sup- 
ply is  quite  equal  to  thejiemand.     Edward  J.  Newborn, 

February  0,   1915. 


Vegetables 

Artichokes,  Jei  usa- 

leiu,  per  bushel-. . 

Asparagus, English, 

per  bundle 
—  Paris       Green, 

per  bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 

lb 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  \  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz,  bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers,  perdoz. 
Escballots,    per    £ 

sieve     .. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,     per     doz. 

bunches 
Horseradish,    Eng- 
lish, per  bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 
Lettuce,     Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices^ 

a.d.  s.d.       Mushrooms,    cultP    s.d  s.d. 
4  0  —  vated,  per  lb. . .  0  10-  1  0 

Buttons  ..  0"l0-  1  0 


3  6-46 


0  9-10 
6  0    80 

2  0-30 

3  6-40 

4  0-50 
8  0-13  0 

0  2J-0  3 
6  0-10  0 

3  0     — 
0  6-07 

4  0-50 

2  0-  S  0 

2  6    — 
16-20 

16-60 


Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 
nets     ..         ..  0  10-  1  0 

Onions,    per    cwt., 

Foreign  . .  10  0    — 

—  English  ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Valencia,     per 

case      . .         . .  10  0-12  0 

Parsnips,   per  cwt,     4  6-56 

Peas,  per  lb.  ..     3  6-40 

Potatos,    new,   per 

lb 0  4-06 

Radishes,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .         . .     0  9-10 

Rhuuarb,  York- 
shire, per  doz.     10-12 

Savoys,  per  tally  . .    7  0-10  0 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

punnets  . .  12  0-14  0 

Spinach,  per  bus. . .     6  0    — 

Tomatos.English, 

per  doz.  lbs.  . .    —     — 

—  Xeneriffe,  per 
bundle  .         ..14  0-18  0 

Turnip,  per  cwt.  . .  2  6-36 
Turnip  tops,  p.  bag  3  0-36 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

WorLhiug,      per 

doz. 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 


0-12  0 

0-10  0 

but  the 


Remarks.— Beans  and  Peas  are  very  scarce, 
supply  of  new  Potatos  13  larger.  Radishes  are  more 
plentiful  and  Vegetable  Marrows  are  arriving.  There  are 
fair  quantities  of  Seakaile,  and  both  English  and  French 
Asparagus  is  plentiful.  Tomatoa  are  arriving  from 
Teneriffe  in  larger  quantities.  There  is  a  fair  supply  of 
Mushrooms.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  Potatos.  Onions 
and  other  roots.  Green  vegetables  are  firmer,  although 
quantities  and  deliveries  are  uncertain.  E.  H.  R., 
Covent  Garden,  February  10. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  JANUARY. 
There  were  13  "  rainy  days  "  in  January,  with  a  total 
fall  of  2.3  inches,  the  highest  fall  of  0.45  inch  being 
on  the  11th.  During  the  month  the  sun  shone  for  47.1 
hours,  the  brightest  day  being  the  25th,  with  6.6  hours 
of  sunshine  ;  there  were  12  sunless  days.  The  barometer 
varied  from  30.276  inches  on  the  18th  to  28.446  inches 
on  the  2nd,  the  mean  for  the  month  being  29.431  inches. 
The  highest  maximum  temperature  of  49.5  deg.  was 
registered  on  the  15th,  and  the  lowest  maximum  of  35° 
on  the  26th  ;  the  highest  and  lowest  minima  of  38°  and 
24.5°  occurred  on  the  5th  and  10th  respectively ;  the 
mean  maximum  being  39.87°  and  the  mean  minimum 
31.064°.  Thus  we  have  a  mean  temperature  for  the 
month  of  35.467°,  with  an  absolute  range  of  25°,  and  a 
mean  range  of  8.8°.  There  were  18  days  on  which  the 
temperature  fell  below  the  freezing  point,  but  on  no 
day  did  the  temperature  remain  continuously  below 
that  point.  The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  was  89 
per  cent.  On  the  grass  there  was  a  mean  temperature 
of  26.95°,  ranging  from  36°  on  the  5th  to  18°  on  the 
26th,  while  the  soil  thermometer  read  at  9  a.m.  at  a 
depth  of  18  inches  fell  from  34°  to  33°.  The  prevailing 
winds  were  north  and  north-west.  James  Malloch, 
Director  of  Studies  St.  Andreic's  Training  College, 
Eirkton  of  Mains,  near  Dundee. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  10. 
A  Very  Warm  and  Wet  Week. — All  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  past  week  were,  warm  for  the  time  of 
year.  On  the  first  three  days  the  highest  temperature 
in  the  thermometer  screen  exceeded  50°,  and  on  the 
coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered  only 
6°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  3° 
warmer  at  2  feet  de>ep  and  1°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  all  but  one  day  and  to 
the  total  deptli  of  nearly  !£  inch.  During  the  week 
six  gallons  of  rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil 
percolation  gauge,  and  4^  gallons  through  that  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  1  hour  12  minutes  a  day,  which  is  only 
about  half  the  average  daily  duration  for  the  time  vi 
year.  The  wind  was  very  variable  in  strength,  and 
came  almost  exclusively  from  some  southerly  point  of 
the  compass.  In  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity 
reached  20  miles — direction  west.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per 
cent.    E.  .1/. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Covent  Garden  and  St.    Pancras. 


Miscellaneous- 
Charles  Turner.   The  Royal   Nurseries,    Slough.— Seed' 
John  Forbes.  Ltd.,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  Set   - 

land. — Plants  and   seeds. 
TT.   N.  Ellison,  5  and  7,  Bull  Street.  West  Bromwuh.— 

Reeds   and   bulbs. 
Sutton    &    Sons,    Rending.— Farm   seeds. 
\i;rin  k  IT.  Meb,  46,  Waterloo  Bridge,  London.-   Seeds 
1 'BO,   T\ru;u    ikd  Co.,   90.   Southwark    Street,    London, 

S.E.—  Agricultural  seeds.    (Wholesale.) 

Foreign. 

i:.  11.  KR8LAGB  &  Son,  Haarlrm,  Hull  ami.-  Ilt'i  bacemis 
perennials,  Begonias,  ('annas  ami  Gladioli. 

VlLMORIN-ANDRTBTJx  &  CO.,  4,  yuai  de  la  Utegisserie, 
Paris.— Plants. 
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R.  W.  Allen.— The  Florists'  Exchange  re- 
cords the  death,  at  Hudson,  U.S.A.,  of  Mr. 
R.  W.  Allen,  nurseryman,  of  Hudson.  Mr. 
Allen  was  born  in  England  on  April  10, 
1848,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Allen,  who 
for  nearly  70  years  was  gardener  for  Lord  Fal- 
mouth. He  worked  in  several  establishments, 
including  Syon  House  Gardens,  and  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Windsor,  and  in  April,  1872,  sailed 
for  New  York.  After  serving  for  some  years 
as  a  florist's  assistant,  he  entered  into  business 
with  a  partner  as  a  nurseryman.  Mr.  Allen 
married  his  partner's  daughter,  and  later  ac- 
quired the  whole  of  the  business.  He  was  also 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the 
Columbia  County  fruit  belt  at  Claverack. 

Frank  Brazier.— It  is  with  _  regret  we 
announce  the  death,  on  the  7th  inst.,  of  Mr. 
Frank  Brazier,  nurseryman.  Mr.  Brazier  special- 
ised in  hardy  flowers  and  Chrysanthemums.  He 
exhibited  frequently  at  the  R.H.S.  Meetings, 
and  was  a  well-known  exhibitor  at  the  Chrysan- 
themum shows.  He  was  the  raiser  of  Chrysan- 
themums Caterham  Bronze  and  Caterham 
Yellow,  and  possessed  a  fine  strain  of  Cam- 
panulas, which  was  well  known  in  the  trade.  A 
fellow-nurseryman  writes  : — "  He  was  a  hard- 
working enthusiast,  much  respected  in  horti- 
cultural circles.  He  was  always  willing  to  im- 
part his  knowledge  to  others,  and  he  possessed 
the  virtue  of  taking  pleasure  in  the  successes 
of  his  colleagues." 

Thomas  Gracie.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  January  31,  at  his  home,  Linn, 
Dunscore,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gracie,  formerly  gar- 
dener to  the  late  Sir  GeoTge  G.  Walker,  Craw- 
fordton,  Dumfriesshire.  Mr.  Gracie,  who  be- 
longed to  Kirkcudbrightshire,  gained  most  of  his 
professional  experience  in  that  and  the  adjacent 
county  of  Dumfries.  He  retired  from  Crawford- 
ton  about  five  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in 
retirement. 

Charles  O.  McTagqart.— The  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  0.  McTaggart,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, is  announced  in  the  Florists'  Exchange. 
He  was  traveller  and  store  salesman  to  the  firm 
of  W.  E.  Marshall  and  Co. 

Michael  Sweeney.— The  death  of  Mr. 
Michael  Sweeney,  florist,  of  Providence,  U.S.A., 
on  January  17,  is  announced  in  Horticulture. 
Mr.  Sweeney,  who  was  in  his  71st  year,  was 
born  at  Leitrim,  Ireland,  on  June  3,  1844.  He 
settled  in  Providence  when  a  boy,  and  in  1873 
established  a  florist's  business  in  that  town. 


amfvm 


to   ^^M&^% 

bmjpondenk 


Buddleia  globosa  :  A.  M.  L.  Unless  it  is  neces- 
sary for  lack  of  space,  it  is  preferable  not  to 
prune  this  shrub  "  in  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  period  as  B.  variabilis. "  The  great  charm 
of  B.  globosa  is  best  seen  when  it  is  allowed  to 
grow  almost  unchecked  into  a  columnar  bush. 
Buddleia  variabilis  and  its  varieties  grow 
much  stronger,  and  if  left  unpruned  are  liable 
to  become  straggly  in  a  few  years'  time, 
although  we  have  seen  many  large  bushes, 
usually  growing  in  rich,  fairly  heavy  soils.  As 
with  many  other  shrubs,  the  hard  winter- 
pruning  of  B.  variabilis  produces  vigorous 
growths,  which  bear  magnificent  Tacemes  of 
flower,  but  if  this  method  were  practised  with 
B.  globosa  very  slight  increase  in  6ize  of  the 
flower-heads  would  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  the  numbers,  which,  in  this  species,  are  so 
desirable.  Should,  however,  pruning  be  neces- 
sary, B.  globosa  may  be  treated  as  you  describe 
for  B.  variabilis. 

Evergreen  Hedge  :  A.  M.  L.  Berberis  Darwinii 
would  be  the  most  suitable  evergreen  flower- 
ing shrub  for  your  purpose.  This  species  may 
be  pruned  as  hard  as  circumstances  require, 
and  will  soon  make  a  fairly  dense  screen. 
Although  horses  and  cattle  do  occasionally 
nibble  the  young  shoots  in  early  summer,  we 
do  not  think  you  need  anticipate  any  serious 


trouble  in  this  respect.  We  should  prefer  to 
plant  at  a  distance  of  at  least  3ft!  from  the 
wall,  and  to  use  bushy  shrubs  about  2ft.  high. 
As  you  do  not  mind  the  hedge  being  gappy 
at  first,  the  shrubs  may  well  be  planted  3ft. 
apart  in  a  single  row.  Bushes  of  the  size  men- 
tioned, and  which  have  been  annually  trans- 
planted, would  cost  about  £1  5s.  per  hundred. 
You  do  not  mention  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Berberis  Darwinii  is  more  than  usually  adapt- 
able in  this  respect,  but  it  will  repay  for  your 
cultivation,  and  if,  as  we  suspect,  the  bank  has 
been  in  existence  for  a  long  period,  the  ground 
should  at  least  be  dug  over  before  any  plant- 
ing is  done. 

Grass  under  Trees  :  T.  Voss. — It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  secure  good  turf  under  trees.  The 
ground  becomes  soddened  by  dripping  mois- 
ture at  one  time  and  is  dried  out  in  summer 
through  the  tree  roots  extracting  the  soil 
water.  The  trees  cause  dense  shade  and  their 
roots  appropriate  most  of  the  plant  food. 
You  should  remove  the  surface  soil,  which  you 
state  contains  only  moss,  and  top-dress  with 
fine,  open  soil  containing  plenty  of  well  decayed 
manure.  Then  either  returf  or  sow  grass 
seeds,  selecting  such  varieties  as  Poa  trivialis, 
P.  nemoralis  sempervirens,  and  Festuca 
heterophylla.  Turf  would  give  the  quickest 
results,  but  you  need  to  select  the  sods  from 
pasture  in  the  vicinity.  Weedy  turf  is  best 
dressed  with  a  little  nitrogenous  manure  at  in- 
tervals from  now  onwards.  The  manure  will 
cause  the  grass  to  grow  so  freely  as  in  time 
to  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

Lawn  Tennis  Court  :  E.  J.  G.  The  dimensions 
for  a  single  and  double  tennis  couTt  are  as 
follows  : — 


feet 


feet 


feet 


A  B,  B  A,  double  court  for  three  or  four  players ; 
s  s,  s  s,  single  court  for  two  players,  a  a  and 
B  B  are  the  base  lines :  a  B,  a  b,  and  s  s, 
s  s,  side  lines ;  0  c  and  c  c,  seTviee  lines ; 
h  h,  half  court  line  ;  n  n,  net.  A  court  for 
the  single  game  is  27  feet  wide,  and  78  feet 
long ;  and  for  the  double  game,  78  feet  long, 
and  36  feet  wide.  The  posts  for  supporting 
the  net  should  be  placed  3  feet  beyond  the 
sides.  The  service  lines  run  parallel  to  the 
net,  and  are  21  feet  distant  from  the  same. 

Miller's  "  Gardeners'  Dictionary  "  :  H. 
Jones.  The  Abridgement  of  the  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  is  of  no  value.  The  Orchid 
Growers'  Manual,  by  B.  S.  Williams,  con- 
tains much  that  is  still  valuable  on 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  species,  though 
the  notes  on  seedling  raising  and  on  the 
treatment  of  cool  Orchids  need  revision  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  present-day  prac- 
tise. Its  market  value  could  be  obtained  from 
the  secondhand  booksellers. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Barley  Wood,  Wrington. 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Wellington). — 
A.  E.  H.     1,  Bymer  ;  2,  Lord  Lennox. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Ourragh.  Bryophyllum  caly- 
cinum  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration,  June  29,  1907).—  F.  Pearce. 
Billbergia  nutans. — Knowsley.  Haemanthus 
albiflos.  A  South  African  Amaryllid  which 
grows  well  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
the  dwelling-house  if  carefully  tended.  There 
are  several  forms  of  the  plant,  varying  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.  The  roots  should  be  kept 
dry  after  the  leaves  have  withered  until 
growth  starts  again. — P.  M.  B.  Pittosporum 
undulatum.  An  Australian  shrub  considered 
half-hardy,  but  the  plants  will  grow  out-of- 
doors  in  warm  localities. 

Pelargoniums  :    IF.   B.     The  plants  have  been 


killed  by  the  fungus  Botrytis,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly present  in  the  plant  from  which  the 
cuttings  were  taken. 

Rabbits  in  a  Plantation  :  T.  B.  The  only  effec- 
tive method  of  preventing  rabbits  from  eating 
the  young  forest  trees  in  the  plantation  would 
be  to  enclose  it  with  wire  netting  3ft.  5in. 
high  and  laid  in  obliquely  for  9in.  at  the  base, 
and  then  to  destroy  the  rabbits  which  re- 
main in  the  enclosed  area.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  smear  lightly  gas  tar  on  the  stems 
of  the  trees,  but  this  must  be  done  with  care, 
as  if  applied  too  thickly  the  trees  will  suffer 
in  health. 

Spraying  :  M.  B.  G.  A.  Lime-sulphur,  applied 
just  before  the  buds  burst,  is  the  best  wash 
for  fruit  trees  as  a  rule.  It  can  be  bought 
at  about  Is.  per  gallon  in  concentrated  form, 
with  instructions  as  to  dilution  for  winter  and 
summer  uses  respectively.  If  of  full  strength 
one  part  to  twelve  parts  of  water  will  serve 
before  the  buds  burst,  and  one  to  forty  as  a 
fungicide  after  the  blossom  has  fallen.  The 
concentrated  solution  can  be  made  by  boiling 
for  an  hour  in  an  iron  boiler  (not  a  copper 
one)  48  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  24  lbs. 
of  fresh  quicklime,  to  make  20  gallons  after 
the  waste  of  boiling.  This  wash  is  a  fungi- 
cide, while  it  also  cleanses  trees  of  moss  and 
lichen.  The  quantity  to  be  used  depends  upon 
the  sizes  of  the  trees.  Every  twig  should  be 
covered  with  the  specific.  If  the  Apple  trees 
are  infested  with  woolly  aphis  ("  American  > 
blight  ")  add  caustic  soda  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs. 
to  50  gallons  of  water  for  these  trees  only. 

Sweet  Pea  Border  :  General  Reader.  In  plant- 
ing Sweet  Peas  in  a  border  start  at  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  back  row,  and  the  back 
row  clumps  will  be  numbers  1  to  22  inclusive. 
Plant  21  in  the  front  row  between,  not 
directly  in  front  of,  the  back  row.  These 
will  be  23  to  43  inclusive,  again  planting  from 
left  to  Tight.  The  varieties  foT  the  back  row 
advised  are  1  and  2  King  Manoel  (maroon), 
3  and  4  Edith  Taylor  (rosy  cerise),  5  and  6 
R.  F.  Felton  (rosy  lavender),  7  and  8  Thomas 
Stevenson  (orange-scarlet),  9  and  10  Queen  of 
Norway  (bright  mauve),  11  and  12  Rosabelle 
(bright  rose),  13  and  14  New  Marquis  (bright 
mauve),  15  and  15  Orange  Perfection  (orange 
pink),  17  and  18  Lavender  George  Her- 
bert (lavender),  19  and  20,  Mrs.  Cuthbert- 
son  (bicolor,  pink  and  white),  21  and  22  Sun- 
proof Crimson  (crimson).  For  the  front  row 
plant  23  King  Manoel,  24  Elfrida  Pearson 
(pink),  25  Edith  Tavlor,  26  Marks  Tev  (deep 
mauve  and  blue,  bicolor),  27  R.  F.  Felton,  28 
Elfrida  PeaTson,  29  Thomas  Stevenson,  30 
May  Campbell  (rose  flake  on  cream  ground), 
31  Queen  of  Norway,  32  Duplex  (pale  cream- 
pink),  33  Rosabelle,"  34  Duplex,  35  New  Mar- 
quis, 36  May  Campbell,  37  Orange  Perfection, 
38  Elfrida  Pearson,  39  Lavender  George 
Herbert,  40  Marks  Tey,  41  Mrs.  Cuthbertson, 
42  Elfrida  Pearson,  and  43  Sunproof  Crimson. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  you  will  have 
clumps  of  three  of  one  variety — two  in  the 
back  row  and  one  in  the  front — divided  by 
another  variety  in  the  front  row. 
King  Manoel  Edith  Taylor 

*  *    E.   PeaTson    *  *     Marks  Tey 

*  #  *  * 

Plant  the  front  part  of  the  Sweet  Pea  border 
with  annuals,  one  of  the  best  being  Antir- 
rhinum, which  may  be  planted  in  three  rows, 
the  row  nearest  the  grass  or  path  being  a 
dwarf  variety,  and  the  two  back  tows  the 
intermediate  type.  Suitable  varieties  would 
be  Dwarf  Yellow  for  the  front  row,  Salmon 
Queen  middle  row,  and  Mauve  Queen  and  Coc- 
cinea  mixed  in  the  back  row.  Sow  these  at 
once  and  prick  off  the  seedlings  into  cold 
frames  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
Violets  Diseased  :  G.  F.  Your  assumption  that 
the  soil  is  infested  is  probably  correct.  \ou 
should  have  planted  your  fresh  stock  on  a 
different  site,  for  spores  of  the  disease  fall  to 
the  ground  and  infest  the  soil. 


Communications  Beceived— P.  M.  B— Dr.  D  — 
N.  D.—  X.  Y.  Z.— A.  E.  H.— G.  F— A.  B.  H— T.  H  — 
H.  O.  P.— S.  L.  B.— W  R  D—  H  F.  T—  W.  G.  S  — 
H.  F.  O—  A.  H.  P— B.  D.— Progressive— F.  G.  B.— 
W.  B.  H— E.  M— W.  T— W.  H.  D— O.  B  ^T.  B  — 
T.  S.— C.  H.  P.— E.  H.  W.— G.  P.— D.  B.— R.  Fairer, 
Lanchow,  China  (Cable  received  with  thanks). 
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NOTES  ON    IRISES. 


I.  WATTII,  BAKER. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  1911  I  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yun- 
nanfu,  in  South-Western  China,  a 
small  packet  of  Iris  seeds  that  I  did  not 
recognise.  I  was  indebted  for  them  to  the 
kindness  of  Pere  Ducloux,  and  I  was  the 
more  glad  to  have  them  because  I  felt 
sure  that,  if  they  were  seeds  of  an  Iris  at 
all,  they  were  seeds  of  a  species  that  was 
either  new  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  seeds  were  small,  either  pyri- 
form  or  almost  globular,  with  dark  brown, 
slightly  wrinkled  skins,  and  a  small, 
creamy  aril  that  suggested  affinity  to 
such  members  of  the  Evansia  section 
as  I.  Milesii  or  I.  tectorum.  The  possi- 
bility did  suggest  itself  that  the  seeds 
might  be  those  of  I.  japonica,  which  has 
never  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  been  known 
to  produce  sound  seeds.  The  new 
arrivals  were  sown  at  once  in  pots  plunged 
to  the  rim  in  the  open,  and  germinated 
readily  in  the  spring.  The  young  plants, 
with  their  thin,  broad  leaves,  also  re- 
sembled seedlings  of  the  Evansias,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  curiosity  that,  I 
watched  the  development  of  the  plants. 
.  It  soon  became  obvious  that,  whatever 
they  were,  they  differed  widely  from  any 
other  known  Iris,  although  least  perhaps 
from  I.  japonica.  All  through  the  sum- 
mer the  plants  continued  to  grow  until,  in 
August,  the  stems  were  nearly  2  feet 
high.  No  other  Iris  produces  a  stem  with- 
out also  producing  flowers,  and  when  I 
went  away  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
I  left  instructions  that  I  was  to  be  re- 
called immediately  if  flowers  suddenly 
appeared.  Nothing  happened,  however, 
and  the  leafy  stems  had  to  contend  against 
the  winter.  Most  of  the  leaves  on  each 
stem  succumbed,  but  the  terminal  tuft  sur- 
vived in  most  cases.  However,  there  were 
severe  late  frosts  in  the  spring  of  1912, 
and  I  was  only  rewarded  by  a  single  flower 
in  May,  and  that  was  partly  misshapen. 


About  the  same  time,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  stems  had  now  completed 
their  growth  and  that  they  had  failed  to 
produce  flowers  owing  to  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, sturdy  young  shoots  began  to 
break  through  the  ground  on  all  sides, 
and  soon  made  rapid  growth.  The  stems 
grew  to  be  nearly  3  feet  high  in  some 
cases,  and  the  leaves  were  2j  or  3  inches 
broad  and  18  inches  long.  The  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring  were  more  favour- 
able, and  in  May,  1914,  nearly  every  stem 
produced  a  raceme  of  flowers  from  its  ter- 
minal tuft  of  leaves.  The  flowers  closely 
resemble  those  of  I.  japonica,  except  that 
they  are  slightly  smaller  and  of  a  paler, 
almost  transparent  white,  tinged,  and 
sometimes  mottled,  with  mauve.  Here  in 
the  open  ground  the  effect  of  the  branch- 
ing sprays  of  delicate  flowers  was  rather 
marred  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
storms  of  winter  on  the  lower  leaves  on 
each  stem.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  imagine 
that  in  a  cold  house  or  in  more  sheltered 
gardens  than  this,  and  especially  perhaps 
in  the  favoured  localities  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  this  Iris  would  be  most 
pleasing.  Even  here  the  tall  stems,  with 
their  broad  green  leaves,  at  once  arrest  at- 
tention in  mid-winter,  when  all  the  sur- 
rounding Irises  have  died  away  completely 
or  nearly  to  the  ground  level,  and  consist 
for  the  time  being  only  of  tufts  of  withered 
brown  leaves. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  aware  of  the 
existence  among  herbarium  specimens  of 
a  broad-leaved  Iris,  which  I  had  inclined 
to  assign  to  I.  japonica,  though  I  was 
doubtful  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  deter- 
mination. It  was  only  recently  that,  on 
once  more  going  through  the  Kew  her- 
barium specimens,  I  came  again  to  the 
single  specimen,  No.  6,337,  collected  by 
George  Watt  on  the  summit  of  Khongui 
Hill,  Manipur,  during  the  Government 
Demarcation  Survey  of  1881-82.  I  had 
formerly  identified  this  specimen  with  I. 
Milesii,  and  when  the  terminal  tuft  of 
leaves  with  the  inflorescence  is  cut  from 
the  top  of  the  stem  the  plants  are  cer- 
tainly very  similar.  Moreover,  I  knew 
from  Foster's  MSS.  that  he  had  received 
seedlings  from  Manipur  which  turned  out 
to  be  merely  I.  Milesii.  When,  however, 
I  looked  again  at  I.  Wattii  with  my  un- 
named Iris  in  my  mind,  I  saw  at  once 
that  the  two  were  identical,  and  that  the 
supposed  specimens  of  I.  japonica  from 
Yunnan  were  in  reality  also  to  be  re- 
ferred to  I.  Wattii.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence Dr.  A.  Henry,  who  many  years  ago 
collected  specimens  at  Mengtz  in  Yun- 
nan, happened  to  be  at  Kew  that  day, 
and  I  was  able  to  talk  over  the  plants 
with  him.  From  my  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  plants  in  my  garden  and 
from  the  specimens  I  was  able  to  show 
him  he  had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with 
me  that  the  mystery  of  I.  Wattii  had  at. 
last  been  solved.  I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  following  plants,  which  have  been 
hitherto  referred  to  I.  japonica,  are  really 
specimens  of  I.  Wattii.  All  are  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium.  Ducloux's  No.  26.  from 
Yunnan  :  Henry's  Nos.  11.821,  11,821a, 
and  10,599,  from  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 


near  Mengtz;  Hancock's  No.  464,  1896, 
from  6,000  feet  above  the  Red  River  in  the 
same  locality;  Forrest's  No,  1.898,  from 
10-11,000  feet  on  the  east  flank  of  the 
Tali  Range  ;  and  a  specimen  received  from 
Siam  by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  and 
sent  to  Kew  in  December,  1908. 

It  is  now  possible  to  supplement 
Baker's  original  description  of  I.  Wattii 
given  on  p.  17  of  his  Handbook  of  the 
Irideae  by  the  following  details  taken  from 
the  living  plants  that  I  have  had  under 
observation  here.  The  rhizome  is  very 
slender,  and  sends  out  wide-running, 
stoloniferous  growths.  The  stem,  which 
may  be  so  much  as  3  feet  high,  is  very 
distinctly  flattened,  above  ^  inch  broad, 
and  bears  a  leaf  on  alternate  sides  at 
each  node.  The  internodes  become  even- 
tually about  3  inches  long.  The  leaves 
may  be  so  much  as  3  inches  broad  at  their 
middle,  and  have  a  polished  upper  surface. 
All  the  six  segments  of  the  flower  are  ex- 
tended horizontally,  and  droop  slightly  at 
their  extremities.  The  standards  are  of 
a  plain  mauve-white  colour,  with  a  blunt, 
widely  emarginate  end.  The  falls  have 
a  short,  broad,  triangular  haft  and  an 
oblong  blade  with  a  finely-serrate  edge, 
which  becomes  waved  at  the  extremity. 
Along  the  centre  of  the  haft  and  on  to 
the  blade  runs  a  raised  orange-yellow 
ridge,  which  becomes  very  prominent  on 
the  blade,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
small  patch  of  orange-yellow.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  along  the  haft  by 
two  or  three  rows  of  orange  blotches.  This 
crest  is  very  thin,  and  might  easily  be  in- 
visible enough  to  escape  notice  in  a  dried 
specimen,  and  Baker's  expression,  "  ap- 
parently not  crested,"  is  probably  to  be 
explained  in  this  way.  The  colour  of  the 
falls  is  a  pale  mauve-white,  with  some 
mottlings  of  a  deeper  mauve.  The  stigma 
is  entire ;  the  filaments  are  of  a  pale 
mauve-white,  the  anthers  white,  and  the 
pollen  cream.  The  capsule  is  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  oblong 
in  outline  and  roughly  trigonal  in  sec- 
tion, but  with  the  sides  somewhat  inflated 
and  wrinkled. 

To  the  botanist  the  chief  difficulty 
about  I.  Wattii  is  to  distinguish  it  from  I. 
japonica.  In  the  garden  the  plants  are 
easily  separated  by  their  habits  of  growth. 
I.  japonica  produces  no  stem  in  the  year 
previous  to  that  in  which  it  flowers,  and 
the  foliage  is  narrower  and  of  thicker 
substance.  In  the  dried  state  the  efiief 
difference  between  the  two  species  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  the  spathes.  In  I. 
japonica  these  are  small,  and  the  two 
valves  are  equal  in  size.  In  I.  Wattii  the 
outer  valve  is  often  twice  as  long  as  the 
blunt  inner  valve,  and  tapers  to  a  fine 
point. 

The  amount  of  branching  in  the  in- 
florescence is  variable.  There  may  be  so 
manv  as  nine  lateral  branches,  of  which 
the  lowest  bears,  in  its  turn,  four  smaller 
branches,  the  next  two  and  the  third  from 
the  bottom  only  one.  while  the  upper  six 
are  simple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main 
stem  may  be  quit"  short  and  -lily  pro 
duce  one  or  two  lateral  branches 

The    plants   appear    to   bo   quite    hardy, 
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even  if  the  fickle  weather  of  our  spring  is  some- 
times fatal  to  the  flowers.  So  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  they  are  certainly  easy  to  culti- 
vate in  light,  rich  soil  which  is  not  allowed  to 
get  too  dry.  By  cross  fertilisation  among  the 
different  plants  i  was  able  this  year  to  obtain  a 
few  capsules  of  seed,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  to  what  extent  later  generations  of  this 
species  adapt  themselves  to  our  climatic  con- 
ditions. W.  B.  Dykes,  Charterhouse,  Godal- 
ming. 

THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


DAFFODIL  PROSPECTS. 

The  outlook  for  Daffodils  in  1915  is  none  too 
ro6y.  For  one  thing,  the  war  must  have  a  very- 
depressing  influence  on  prices,  and  then  there  is 
the  very  serious  and  increasing  danger  from  both 
insect  and  fungous  pests  which  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  wise. 

Let  me  take  what  I  may  call  the  immediate 
personal  danger  first.  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
the  Daffodil  grower  in  the  days  when  the  flower 
first  began  to  find  favour  with  the  gardening 
public  that  the  Narcissus  family  had  but  one 
disease  and  one  insect  to  fear.  I  regret  that  this 
is  no  longer  true.  The  hot.  dry  summer  of  1911 
cast  an  evil  spell  over  the  Daffodil  world.  From 
then  onwards  pests  and  diseases  have  become 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  no  one  who  is 
"  back  and  behind  "  affairs  can  view  the  outlook 
each  returning  spring  but  with  anxious  ■fore- 
bodings. Will  there  be  a  recrudescence  of  the 
several  troubles,  or  will  the  warnings  and  pre- 
cautions which  I  trust  are  being  taken  have  in 
any  measurable  degree  abated  them? 

I  often  find  myself  wondering  in  these  epoch- 
making  days  if  what  has  happened  since 
August  4  last  would  ever  have  come  to  pass  had 
Treitschke  and  his  books  been  placed  before  the 
British  public  in  such  a  way  that  everyone  would 
have  become  familiar  with  his  teaching  of  future 
greatness  and  world-power  for  the  German  race 
— so  as  to  have  understood. 

Just  so  with  regard  to  the  Daffodil — a  note  of 
warning  is  needed.  Enemies  are  rising  up  and 
gaining  strength.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  one  of  our  large  Daffcdil 
firms  incorporate  in  its  list  last  autumn  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea  on 
the  various  pests  which  have  come  upon  us  in 
these  latter  days.  In  the  insect  world  there  is 
the  large  Daffodil  fly  (Merodon  equestris) ;  the 
small  Daffodil  fly  (Eumerus  lunulatus)  ;  the  swift 
moth  caterpillar  (Hepialus  lupulinus) ;  the  curi- 
ous transparent  mite,  whose  body  seems  to  be 
composed  of  a  series  of  tiny  Dunlop  tyres  joined 
together ;  and  the  eel- worm  (Tylenchus  devas- 
tatrix).  In  the  fungous  world  there  is  the 
"  frightful  "  Fusarium  (F._  bulbigenum), 
"basal  rot,"  "yellow  stripe,"  and,  I  fear,  one 
or  two  other  diseases  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  halcyon  days  of  one  insect  and  one 
disease  have    gone  never   to   return. 

Again,  are  there  going  to  be  as  many  Daffodil 
shows  as  there  are  in  normal  times  ?  Amongst 
others  those  of  Devonshire,  Glamorganshire, 
Breconshire,  Ipswich  and  East  of  England, 
Huntingdon.  Kingsbridge,  and  in  all  probability 
Cornwall  will  not  be  held.*  One  can  only  hope 
that  one  result  may  be  that  we  may  have  more 
flowers  at  Vincent  Square,  including  novelties 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  and  Mr.  P.  iJ.  Williams'  col- 
lections. 

The  Midland,  Herefordshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Presteign.  County  Clare,  Fore6t  of  Dean.  R.H.S. 
of  Ireland,  Tewkesbury  and  the  R.H.S.  intend 
to  hold  their  shows.  I  have  no  news  from  Kent, 
Surrey  and  Sussex. 

This  brings  me  to  another  topic  of  vital  im- 
portance and  interest.  Has  the  time  come  for  a 
moTe  decided  parting  of  the  ways?  In  a  sense 
our  flower  is  "  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  hear  that  the  Cornwall  show 
is  abandoned.    J.  J. 


red  herring."  It  is  of  the  show  table  and  it  is 
of  the  garden ;  but  the  gardening  public  is  in 
the  dark  as  to  which  is  which.  As  the  Daffodil 
is  yearly  gaining  in  importance  as  an  inmate  of 
our  glasshouses  and  our  rooms  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year,  as  grass  planting  and  border 
decoration  are  more  "  gone-in-for "  than  ever, 
it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  those  concerned 
should  be  informed  about  the  varieties  which 
are  most  suitable  for  their  purpose.  A  few  weeks 
ago  one  "J.  R."  bemoaned  in  the  pages  of  a 
contemporary  the  want  of  such  a  guide.  King 
Alfred,  Homespun  and  Ariadne  he  instanced  as 
typical  of  varieties  which  are  said  to  be  good 
doers  by  many,  but  which  are  not  altogether  so 
when  tested  by  experience.  I  agree  with  him. 
They  are  not  garden  plants  in  the  same  way  that 
Emperor  and  Barrii  conspicuus  are.  The  non- 
specialist  needs  lists,  and  I  hope  the  new  system 
of  awards  given  by  the  R.H.S.  will  do  some- 
thing to  help  matters.  In  this  connection  I  be- 
lieve the  giant  Leedsiis — those  magnified  Minnie 
Humes  and  Mrs.  Langtrys — have  a  great  future, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
Messrs.  Carter  will  be  selling  such  a  variety  as, 
say,  Mrs.  Gamp  for  a  few  pence  each  instead  of 
shillings.  Show  flowers  come  under  a  different 
category.  Their  end  is  the  exhibition  tier,  not 
the  greenhouse,  the  border,  or  the  room.  Extra 
care  can  be  given  them,  their  idiosyncracies 
studied,  and  so  on.  Those  who  grow  them  can 
generally  take  care  of  themselves.  Very  beauti- 
ful they  are  in  their  vases  at  Vincent  Square, 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

One  is  glad  to  find  that  Daffcdil  fanciers  are 
an  increasing  crowd,  and  new  shows  are  spring- 
ing up.  Alas  !  I  must  write  "  were,"  for  I  fear 
this  year  there  will  be  a  set-back.  Again, 
"showing"  is  a  very  fascinating  hobby,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  joined  to  seedling  raising. 
In  fact,  the  time  will  conre  when  the  two  will 
be  almost  interchangeable  terms.  What  a  sign 
of  the  times  it  is  to  read  "  seeds  freely,"  "  a 
good  pcllen  flower,"  "will  not  seed,  but  is  a 
grand  pollen  parent."  So  far  as  may  be  fore- 
seen the  coming  season  is  likely  to  be  one  of  low 
prices,  hence  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  bar- 
gains to  be  picked  up  which  the  hybridis;r  will 
be  well  advised  to  avail  himself  of  if  he  can. 

The.  season  opens  on  March  9,  which  is  the 
first  day  of  the  R.H.S.  Forced  Spring  Bulb  Show 
at  Vincent  Square.  Every  year  this  show  be- 
comes more  important  from  a  Daffodil  point  of 
view.  We  are  able  to  see  which  varieties  re- 
spond to  gentle  forcing,  and  we  live  and  learn. 
There  is  a  good  liet  in  the  Daffodil  Year  Booh 
for  1914.  I  can  recommend  them  all,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  old  Barrii  conspicuus, 
which  I  never  call  a  very  good  forcer  as  its 
perianth  so  often  "flops"  under  glass  when  I 
grow  it  myself.  If  will  be  at  the  Forced  Bulb 
Show  that  the  observant  ones  will  be  able  to 
amplify  this  list.  Hence  the  importance  of  a 
visit  for  all  lovers  of  the  Daffodil.  Joseph 
Jacob. 


THE     ROSARY. 


PERNETIANA   ROSES. 

I  seem  to  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Pemberton 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  but  I  took  a  very  careful  note  of  his 
speech,  and  I  am  sorry  if  I  made  an  error.  I 
cannot,  however,  allow  his  reply  to  my  note  to 
pass  unchallenged.  Mr.  Pemberton  says  Austrian 
Yellow  and  R.  lutea  are  distinct :  he  grows 
them  both.  So  do  I.  but  I  have  found  that 
what  is  offered  as  R.  lutea  (Miller)  is  simply 
R.  hispida,  svn.  lutescens.  I  obtained  R.  lutea 
(Miller)  from  two  sources,  and  in  each  case  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  variety — for  this  Rose  seems 
to  be  a  variety  and  not  a  species — now  known  as 
R.  hispida.  This  Rose  was  apparently  known 
first  as  R.  lutea,  then  as  R.  lutescens,  and. 
finally,  as  R.  hispida. 

I  may  be   wrong,   but  I  believe  that  Austrian 


Yellow  is  the  typa  so  far  as  the  Luteae  section 
of  Roses  is  concerned,  and  that — in  these  days — 
when  R.  lutea  is  mentioned  this  yellow  Briar 
is  the  one  referred  to.  Mr.  Pemberton  siys 
that  his  R.  lutea  was  introduced  by  Miller  in 
1798.  Professor  Crepin  gives  the  date  as  1768 
and  states  that  this  Rose  is  synonymous  with 
the  R.  Eglanteria  of  Linnaeus,  1753; 
and  the  R.  foetida  of  Hermann,  1762.  Crepin 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  R.  lutea  with  single 
flowers  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  cen- 
turies. He  surelv  cannot  refer  in  that  statement 
to  the  R.  lutea  of  Miller  introduced  in  1768,  and 
it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reference  is  in- 
tended for  Austrian  Yellow  introduced  in  1596. 
A  very  able  synoptic  table  of  Crepin's  classifica- 
tion scheme  of  the  genus  Rosa  has  been  com- 
piled by  Professor  Gerome,  of  Versailles,  but 
this  throws  no  light  on  the  matter. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  yellow  Briars,  and  for 
more  than  three  centuries  R.  lutea  has  been 
cultivated  under  different  names.  The  following 
are  the  chief  synonyms  of  this  species  (Austrian 
Yellow)  published    by    Pronville  : — 

B.  Intnl.—  Dodon.,  Pempt.,  187:  Bauh.,  Hist., 
2,   47. 

B.  lutea  simplex. — Bauh.,  Pin.,  483;  Hist., 
Eyst.,  vera.,  ord.,  6  fol.,  5. 

JR.     Eylanteria.— Linn.,     Sp.,     703;     Wisel.,. 
Werth.,   263;  Roth.,  Germ.,  1,  217-2.  553;  De- 
cand.,  Fl.  fr.,  4,  437;  Pers.,  Syn.,  2,  47;  Mer., 
Par.,  189;  Redout.,  Ros.,  1,  69,  t.  23. 

B.  lutea.— -Mill.,  Diet,  n.,  11;  Durol,  Harbk., 
2.  344:  Molni-ii.,  Moth..  688:  YVii.ld.,  Sp.,  2, 
1,064;  Lawk.,  Ros.,  t.  12;  Curt.,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
363;  Ait.,  Kew,  3,  258;  Gmel.,  Bad.;  Als.,  2, 
463:  Smith,  in  Rees  in  1;  Rat.,  Enum.,  157; 
Pronv.  ,    Somm. 

B.  foetida.—  Herm.,  Diss.,  18;  Allion.,  Ped., 
2,  138. 

B.   chlorophylla. — Ehr.,   Beit.,  260. 

B.  eerea. — Roessig.,  Ros..  t.  2. 

I'ar.  B.  punicea. — Floribus  bicoloiibus. 

B.  sijlvestris  austriaca. — Flore  puniceo,  Hort. 
Angl.,  66. 

7?.  punicea.—  Mill.,  Diet,  n.,  12;  Durol, 
Harbk.,  3,  347;  Roess.,  Ros.,  t.  5. 

B.  cmnamomea. — Roth.,  Germ..  1.  217,  and  2, 
554. 

B.  lutea  bicolor.—jACCt..  Vind.,  1,  t.  1;  L.uvr., 
Ros.,  t.  6;  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1,077;  Ait., 
Hort.  Kew,  ed.  alt.  3,  258;  Smith,  in  Rees  ra 

7?.   Eglanteria  punicea.  — Redout,  Ros.,   1.  71, 

t-  24. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  distinguish- 
ing the  Austrian  Briar  from  all  other  yellow 
species  of  Roses.  Its  chief  characteristics  ara  I 
the  brown  and  shiny  bark;  the  numerous,  but 
solitary,  flowers,  and  their  peculiar  odour,  which 
no  doubt  accounts  for  one  of  its  names,  viz..  R. 
foetida.  Persian  Yellow  is  accepted  as  the 
double  form  of  R.  lutea. 

Mr.   Pemberton  states  that  Soleil  d'Or,  the  off- 
spring of  Persian  Yellow,  is  the  first  perpetual 
of  the   "  Pernetiana  "  class.       If   Soleil  d'Or  is 
Mr.   Pemberton's  idea  of  a  perpetual  Rose,  then    I 
no  more  need  be  said.     The  first  variety  in  this   I 
Hybrid  Austrian   Briar   class  with  anything  like   \ 
a    perpetual-flowering    character    is    Arthur    R. 
Goodwin.     It  was  sent  out  nine  years  later  than   I 
Soleil  d'Or. 

Now.  as  to  the  decision  of  the  N.R.S.  Council 
with  reference  to  the  name  of  this  class  of  Roses,  j 
I  wish   Mr.   Pemberton    would   be  accurate.     Hf 
says  the  Council  decided  early  last  year  to  adoDt    \ 
the   name  "  Pernetiana."     Will   he  give  me   the  I 
date  of  the  meeting  at  which  this   decision   was 
come    to'       No    notice    ever    appeared    on    any  i 
agenda  of  business  submitted  to  the  members  of  I 
Council  during  1914  that  such  a  step  as  this  was  I 
proposed.   I  do  not  ask  for  particulars  regarding 
the  resolution  of   a  sub-committee  that  took  the 
libertv  of  changing  the  name  of  this  class  with- 
out  the   sanction   and  authority   of   the   Council. 
I   know  all   about  that.     What   I  ask  Mr.   Pem- 
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berton  to  do  is  to  confirm  the  statement  he 
makes  in  these  columns.  George  M.  Taylor, 
Mid-Lothian. 


The  National  Rose  Society  for  one  month  re- 
cognised the  name  "  Pernetiana."  On  May  5, 
1914,  some  seventy-six  years  after  Persian 
Yellow  came  to  England  and  fourteen  years 
after  M.  Pernet-Ducher's  successful  creation  of 
a  new  race,  the  N.R.S.  decided  that  this  race 
would  be  in  future  officially  termed  "  Rosa  Per- 
netiana." A  month  later  this  resolution  was 
rescinded. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  that  now  famous  nur- 
sery not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneap. 
M.  Pernet-Ducher  blended  Persian  Yellow  and 
Antoine-Ducher  and  gave  us  Soleil  d'Or  in  1900. 
In  those  days  exhibition  Roses  were  our  chief 
delight,  but  Soleil  d'Or  interested  a  few  who 
were  in  search  of  a  pure  yellow  Rose. 

[t,  was  not  until  six  years  later  that  English 
rosarians  were  amazed  with  the  first  appearance 
nf  the  now  famous  Lyon  Rose,  the  offspring  of 
Madame  Melanie  Soupert  and  Soleil  d'Or. 

From  this  remarkable  cross  we  have  Arthur  R. 
Goodwin,  Beaute  de  Lyon,  Cissie  Easlea,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class,  a  delightful 
shade  of  yellow  very  faintly  tinted  in  the  centre 
with  fawn  and  carmine,  large  globular  blooms 
with  the  most  fascinating  foliage  imaginable. 
The  thick  green  shimmering  leaves  are  abso- 
lutely mildew  proof.  It  is  always  in  bloom.  I 
cut  some  really  good  blooms  after  Christmas, 
1913,  but  the  frost  and  snow  we  had  a  few  days 
later  sent  it  to  its  well-earned  rest. 

Constance  Ward  is  another  success.  The  Con- 
stance of  the  "  International,"  Lyon  Rose, 
Louise  C.  Breslau,  a  giant  in  charming  shades 
of  fawn  and  foliage  like  Constance  Ward. 

Mrs.  George  Beckwith,  before  whom  all  other 
Y-3II0W  Roses  fade,  and  the  now  famous  Madame 
E.  Herriot. 

Rayon  d'Or,  a  beautiful  yellow,  Rodophile 
Gravereaux,  Viscountess  Enfield,  and  Willow- 
mere,  a  charming  and  more  refined  Lyon. 

These  are  all  in  commerce  except  Constance 
Ward  and  Mrs.  George  Beckwith,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  seedlings  on  trial.  This  race  is  the 
coming  feature  in  our  gardens ;  its  blood  is 
already  shown  in  some  of  the  successes  of  our 
Irish  raisers 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  have  several 
seedlings  of  Rayon  d'Or  Yellow,  which  will  be 
looked  for   with   interest. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  has  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson  and 
Muriel  Dickson,  but  I  think  Messrs.  McGredy 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  wonderful 
colouring  thev  have  infused  into  Lady  Mary 
Ward,  Old  Gold.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Vanderbilt,  and 
Iona  Herdman.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  has  given  us 
"Autumn  Tints."  From  Mr.  Piper  we  have  a 
pure  yellow  sport  of  A.  R.  Goodwin,  which  it 
resembles  in  all  but  colour;  this  is  F.  J.  Barry. 
Mr.  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross,  sent  us  the  now 
famous  and  wonderful  Juliet. 

Others  we  have  had  from  Continental  growers 
are  Deutschland,  Entente  Cordiale,  Gottfried 
Keller,  Johannisfeuer,  Louis  Barbier,  Les 
Rosatis,  Madame  Ruan,  Madame  John  Crouch, 
Parkfeuer,  Soleil  d'Angers,  Sonnenlicht,  and  one 
named  after  the  brave  Marie  Adelaide,  Grand 
Duchesse  of  Luxembourg. 

Some  have  been  classed  with  the  Hybrid  Teas, 
others  under  "  Austrian  Hybrid  Briars,"  but  we 
have  now  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  The 
name  Austrian  must  go,  Pernetian  must  go,  be- 
cause "  Pernetiana  "  has  come  to  stay. 

The  majority  of  English  rosarians  wish  to 
honour  the  famous  French  rosarian,  and  only  a 
single  letter  is  required.  Our  N.R.S.  have  it  in 
hand,  and  wa  shall  have  it  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged in  a  graceful  way,  showing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Entente  Cordiale  existing  between 
this  country  and  France,  a  token  of  the  happy 
times  in  store  for  us  and  our  Allies  when  we 
have  successfully  laid  Prussian  militarism  low 
for  ever.     Evelyn  E.  Farmer. 


WART   DISEASEJJF  POTATOS. 

This  disease,  which  is  so  serious  in  many  small 
gardens  and  allotmeuts  in  the  middle-west  and 
north-west  of  England,  was  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent before  it  was  recognised  in  England.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  Bulletin  on  the  subject 
issued  from  the  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  1910  the  following  statement  is  made  : 
"  This  disease  appears  to  have  been  known  for 
some  years  in  many  parts  of  the  county  (Salop), 
as  specimens  had  been  sent  to  the  college  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Woore  in  1901.  They  were 
examined  in  1903,  and  found  to  be  affected  with 
the  fungus  described  by  Professor  Potter  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  (1S02).  In 
1905  tubers  similarly  attacked  were  sent  from 
Pickstock,  where  it  was  reported  to  have  existed 
for  some  time." 

It  i6  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture  of  December  15,  1898. 
the  black  wart  disease  is  undoubtedly  figured, 
and  a  description  of  it  given  by  Mr.  G.  Abbey, 
who  wrote  as  follows  :  "  The  specimen  Potato 
contained  several  protuberances  on  various  parts 
of  the  skill,  some  beginning  and  others  more  ad- 
vanced in  development.  No  trace  of  animal  life 
was  discovered  in  the  cracks  of  the  excrescences, 


into  his  garden.  I  said  that  could  soon  be 
proved.  Had  he  any  disease  on  his  estate  gar- 
den ?  He  said,  "No."  He  notified  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  A  searching  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, and  it  was  found  he  had  used  manure  to 
top-dress  his  Roses  from  a  farm  which  had  wart 
disease  at  one  time  in  its  Potatos  ! 

A  remarkable  instance  of  how  some  land  was 
infected  is  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  already  re- 
ferred to  and  is  well  worth  repeating. 

"An  instance  of  infection  by  throwing  the 
water  in  which  pig  Potatos  from  an  infected  gar- 
den were  washed  on  a  piece  of  clean  land. — This 
ground  was  covered  with  shrubs  of  large  size 
which  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  clear  off  in 
order  to  obtain  a  piece  of  uninfected  land  for 
Potatcs.  It  was  planted  with  Up  to  Dates,  and 
when  lifted  the  crop  was  full  of  warts.  This  was 
rather  puzzling  at  first  as  the  bushes  had  been 
planted  fully  twenty  years,  but  enquiries  elicited 
the  information  that  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
among  the  bushes  washings  from  the  pig  Potatos 
grown  on  the  infected  part  of  the  garden." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  two  im- 
portant leaflets  on  this  disease,  and  copies  can,  of 
course,  be  had  free  by  writing  to  Whitehall  for 
them.  The  most  interesting  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  hes  been  the  discovery  of 


Fig.    26. — potato   "  abundance.' 


which  were  black  and  moist,  the  warts  being 
brown  and  scabbed." 

Mr.  Abbey  believed  it  was  due  to  a  very  bad 
attack  of  Oospora  scabies,  though  he  admits 
that  he  did  not  think  it  could  account  for  all 
the  trouble  he  found  in  the  tubers. 

In  1909  the  life-history  and  cytology  of  the 
parasite  was  worked  out  by  Prcfessor  John  Ptr- 
cival,  who  placed  it  in  the  genus  Synchitrium, 
and  it  is  now  universally  known  as  Synchitriuni 
eudobioticum,  Percival.  It  has  many  common 
synonyms — black  wart,  black  scab,  Cauliflower 
disease  and  Potato  canker,  by  which  it  is  known 
in  Canada.  Left  to  itself  the  disease  would  net 
travel  fast,  but  the  spores  may  be  carried  in 
innumerable  ways  and  fresh  areas  thus  infected. 
It  has  been  proved  that  spores  are  can  n  1 
from  one  garden  to  another  on  tools  and  boct.', 
by  fowls  and  pigs  straying  from  one  allotment 
to  another,  by  manure  and  of  course  by  the 
tubers  used  as  sets.  I  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience last  season,  which  shows  how  important 
it  is  for  everyone  to  be  on  his  gusrd.  A  well 
known  gentleman  in  Scotland  had  obtained  two 
lots  of  seed  Potatos  of  the  Factor  variety,  one  for 
his  private  garden  and  one  for  an  estate  in  which 
he  is  interested.  When  August  came  he  found 
wart  disease  among  the  Potatos  in  his  private 
garden.  He  wrote  to  me  asking  if  I  thought  it 
could  be  the  seed  which  had  brought  the  trouble 


a  series  of  varieties  immune  to  the  disease. 
I  believe  the  first  information  regarding 
these  resistant  varieties  was  obtained  in  1908 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Malthouse,  who  is  Lecturer  in 
Botany  at  the  Harper  Adams  College,  and  who 
has  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  work  done 
there  on  wart  disease  and  for  the  publicaticns 
issued.  The  first  variety  found  to  be  immune  in 
many  gardens  in  North  Shropshire  was  Snow- 
drop, and  at  the  end  of  the  season  (1908)  Lang- 
worthy  was  also  found  not  to  be  affected.  It  is 
interesting  to  state  two  things  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question.  Two 
years  ago  Snowdrop  was  found  to  have  broken 
down — i.e.,  it  was  found  to  take  the  disease. 
When  specimens  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Malt- 
house  he  found  they  were  yellow-flcshcd.  That 
at  once  started  further  enquiries,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  the  stocks  of  Snowdrop  being  sold 
as  such  were  found  to  be  impure  :  though  out 
wardly  the  same  they  were  mixed  with  a  pale- 
yellow  fleshed  form  which  was  not  resistant  to 
wart  disease,  while  the  true  white  Hot-lied  Snow 
drop  was  and  is  quite  resistant.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  acted  wisely  in  withdrawing 
Snowdrop  from  its  list  of  permitted  varieties 
until  traders  can  work  up.  pure  storks.  The 
other  incident  I  refer  to  has  to  do  with  Lang- 
worthy.  On  the  recommendation  and  by  per- 
mission   of     the     Board     of    Agriculture     Lang 
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worthy  was  planted  on  a  number  of  infected 
allotments  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
They  all  succumbed.  The  Board  concluded  that 
something  was  wrong  and  they  asked  Professor 
Seton  to  obtain  some  true  Langworthies  next 
season  and  have  them  planted  on  the  same  allot- 
ments. He  did  so,  and  the  result  rehabilitated 
the  Board  and  the  Potato.  Splendid  crops  were 
obtained  without  a  trace  of  disease.  The  ex- 
planation, of  course,  ds  that  the  seed  supplied 
to  the  allotment  holders  the  year  before  had 
not  been  true  to  name. 

Some  hundreds  of  varieties  have  been  tested 
by  the  Harper-Adams  College  authorities  on 
badly-infected  land  in  Shropshire,  and.  the  only 
varieties  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will 
allow  to  be  planted  in  infected  areas  in  1915 
are  : — 

1.  Milecross  Early  (Dickson),  an  early  round 
variety. 

2.  Conquest  (Findlay),  a  good  round  second 
early,  cooks  well  when  Taised  in  August,  rather 
subject  to  ordinary  Potato  disease. 

3.  Jeanie  Deans  (Findlay),  a  fine  thick,  pebble- 
shaped  variety,  though  not  generally  cultivated. 

4.  Favourite  (Dobbie),  a  second  early  round  of 
excellent  quality  ;  white  flower. 

5.  Abundance  (Sutton)  (see  fig.  26),  a  well- 
known  early  main  crop  variety ;  very  largely 
grown  ;  white  f!  ower. 

6.  Supreme  (Sutton),  a  fine  pebble-shaped 
second  early  ;  white  flower. 

•  7.  Great  Scot  (McAlister)  (see  fig.  29),  a 
second  early  round  ;  heavy  cropper. 

8.  Schoolmaster,  an  old  "round  variety,  not 
much  grown  now. 

9.  Crofter  (Dobbie),  an  elongated  Tound,  simi- 
lar to  Abundance,  but  later  ;  white  flower. 

10.  Culdee6  Castle,  a  main  crop,  flattish  round 
variety ;  white  flower. 

11.  Provo6t  (Dobbie),  a  main  crop,  round; 
white  flower. 

12.  The  Admiral  (Dobbie)  (see  fig.  28),  main- 
crop,  oval-shaped  tubers,  heavy  cropper ;  white 
flower. 

13.  Irish  Queen. 

14.  St.  Malo  Kidney. 

15.  King  George  V.  (Butler),  main  crop,  round, 
good  cropper  ;  white  flower. 

16.  Laird  (Davie),  a  good  deep  oval  main  crop. 

17.  Flourball  (Sutton),  main  crop,  round. 

18.  Golden  Wonder  (Brown),  equal  in  quality 
to  Langworthy,  which  it  resembles  in  form,  but 
has  a  brown  netted  skin. 

19.  Peacemaker  (Scarlett),  similar  to  Gold-en 
Wonder. 

20.  Langworthy  (Niven),  a  late  Irdney  of 
superb  quality  ;  flower  pale  mauve  tipped  white. 

21.  What's  Wanted  (Niven),  similar  to  Lang- 
worthy. 

22.  Burnhouse  Beauty  (Dobbie),  a  recently  in- 
troduced main  crop  round  variety. 

23.  The  Lochar  (Farish). 

A  further  list  is  given,  but  permission  to  grow 
will  only  be  given  when  stocks  of  them  are  ob- 
tained from  absolutely  trustworthy  sources  as 
the  stocks  are  limited. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nearly  all  the  re- 
sistant varieties  are  white-flowered.  In  time  no 
doubt  science  will  be  able  to  discover  the  secret 
of  resistance. 

The  immense  importance  of  this  disease  prob- 
lem can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  the  existence 
of  it  in  Great  Britain  is  the  reason  given  for  the 
United  States,  Canadian,  Australian  and  other 
markets  now  being  entirely  closed  to  British 
Potatos.     IF.  CutJibcrtson. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Potatos.— According  to  the  returns  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  imports  of  Potatos 
into  this  country  for  the  week  ending  Wednes- 
day, February  3,  amounted  to  105  tons,  com- 
pared with  643  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of 
1914.  The  total  imports  for  January  amounted 
to  425  tons,  compared  with  2,868  tons  in  the  same 
month  in  1914  and  44,153  tons  in  1913.  The  ex- 
ports of  Potatos  are  much  smaller  than  usual. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Shallots  and  Garlic— Shallots  should  be 
planted  in  light  sandy  soil  as  early  in  February 
as  the  condition  of  the  soil  permits.  Plant  in 
drills  at  1  foot  apart,  and  press  the  bulbs  well 
into  the  soil,  so  that  when  the  work  is  finished 
the  crowns  are  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Garlic  may  be  planted  now,  but  the  bulbs 
should  be  further  apart  in  the  rows  than 
shallots. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.— The  tubers  should 
be  lifted  at  once  and  stored  in  a  cool  place 
until  required  for  use ;  and,  as  the  work  of 
lifting  proceeds,  select  a  sufficient  number  of 
medium-sized  tubers  for  re-planting,  which 
may  be  done  now.  Any  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  garden  is  suitable  for  this  crop,  provided 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Plant  in  rows  at 
4  feet  apart,  allowing  18  inches  between  the  sets 
in  the  rows. 

Parsley.— Pits  in  which  winter  Parsley  is 
grown  should  be  ventilated  freely,  removing  the 
lights  entirely  in  mild  weather,  replacing  them 
as  a  protection  from  frost  or  snow.  If  the 
supply  of  leaves  is  likely  to  be  short  during  the 
spring,  make  a  sowing  in  boxes  and  germinate 
the  seeds  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  Afterwards 
remove  the  boxes  to  cooler  quarters,  and,  when 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough,  transplant 
them  carefully  in  a  box  frame  on  a  sheltered 
border.  Parsley  in  the  open  should  be  divested 
of  all  decaying  foliage,  and  the  ground  stirred 
lightly  with   the   Dutch   hoe. 

Celery.— The  first  sowing  of  Celery  should 
be  made  in  order  to  produce  a  supply  of  heads 
in  the  early  autumn.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and 
cover  them  lightly  with  fine,  sifted  soil.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  transplant  them 
carefully  in  a  cold  frame. 

French  Beans.— Make  sowings  of  French 
Beans  in  8-inch  pots  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  maintain  a  continual  supply  of  pods  through- 
out the  spring.  The  soil  may  consist  of  two- 
thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  manure  from  a 
spent  Mushroom  bed;  it  should  be  made  mode- 
rately firm  before  sowing,  and  7  or  8  seeds  may 
be  placed  in  each  pot.  Do  not  entirely  fill  the 
pots  with  soil,  but  leave  room  for  future  top- 
dressings.  Plants  which  were  raised  in  January 
should  be  top-dressed,  working  the  material 
amongst  the  stems  and  making  it  firm.  Place  a 
few  twigs  in  the  pots  for  supporting  the  shoots. 
The  night  temperature  should  be  60°.  Syringe 
the  foliage  frequently  with  clear  soft  water  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check.  Water  the  roots  fre- 
quently with  weak  liquid  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard. 

Potatos  in  Pits.  -Pits  in  which  Potatos 
are  growing  should  be  well  ventilated  to  pre- 
vent the  top  growth  from  becoming  drawn. 
When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  earth 
them  up,  but  previous  to  doing  this  "examine/ 
the  bed  to  see  if  water  is  needed  at  the  roots. 
Potatos  growing  in  pots  also  require  attention. 
They  need  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  water  at  the  roots.  Top-dress  them  .with 
tine  soil  so  that  the  young  tubers  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  light.  A  temperature  of  50° 
at  night  is  suitable. 

Early  Potatos  Out -of -Doors.—  As  soou 
rs  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  Potatos  may. 
be  planted  in  a  warm,  south  border.  The 
tubers,  having  been  started  in  shallow  boxes, 
should  be  handled  carefully  or  the  shoots  may 
be  broken.  It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  force 
the  tubers  into  growth  by  placing  them  in 
warmth  ;  they  should  be  started  in  a  cool  shed, 
so  that  growth  may  be  of  a  sturdy  nature  and 
not  likely  to  suffer  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  soil.  May  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  present  sowing. 

Large  Onions.— If  seeds  were  sown  early  in 
the  present  year  with  a  view  to  obtaining  extra 
large    bulbs,    the    plants    should     be    ready    for 


transplanting  into  boxes  of  rich  soil  with  a 
bottom  layer  of  decayed  manure  after  it  lias 
ueen  passed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Make  the 
soil  firm  and  allow  a  distance  of  3  inches  be- 
tween the  plants,  so  that  when  the  time  for 
planting  arrives  they  may  be  lifted  with  a  good 
quantity  of  soil.  A"  temperature  of  55°  is  suit- 
able, and  the  plants  should  be  grown  near  to 
the  roof-glass.  When  the  seedlings  are  re- 
established in  the  new  6oil  increase  the  amount 
of  ventilation  gradually  preparatory  to  growing 
the  plants  in  a  cold  pit,  to  be  finally  hardened 
for  planting  in  well-prepared  ground  about  the 
middle   of   April. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hedley   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.   Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Wall  Trees. —  Push  forward  the  work  of 
pruning,  nailing  and  dressing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  as  the 
buds  will  soon  be  in  a  forward  condition. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  other  trees 
on  south  walls  should  be  attended  to  first.  The 
pruning  of  vines  growing  on  walls  or  pergolas 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if 
done  later  the  cut  surfaces  may  bleed.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  may  yet  be  planted,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  this  work  to  a  close  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Nuts.— Unless  the  trees  are  in  a  forward  con- 
dition and  there  is  a  danger  of  rubbing  off  the 
flower-buds,  nut  bushes  may  yet  be  pruned.  In 
thinning  the  shoots  aim  at  keeping  the  bushes 
within  bounds,  and  the  branches  from  becoming 
crowded.  Where  Filberts  are  grown  by  them- 
selves, it  may  become  necessary,  to  ensure  a  good 
crop  of  nuts,  to  place  branches  with  catkins  of 
the  common  Woodnut  amongst  the  bushes,  for 
Filbert  bushes  are  usually  deficient  in  catkins, 
and  pollen  appears  to  be  scarcer  than  usual 
this  season.  This  should  be  done  on  a  morning 
when  it  promises  well  for  a  fine  day,  and  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  whilst 
the  female  flowers  continue  to  open.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  of 
nuts  at  intervals  among  the  choice  varieties,  as 
then  there  will  be  little  fear  of  the  crop  not- 
setting.  Clear  away  all  suckers  from  around 
the  bushes,  and  apply  a  dressing  of  manure  to 
any  trees  that  appear  to  be  in  a  sickly  condition. 

Bush  and  Standard  TREES.-Complete  the 
pruning  of  these  trees,  remembering  that  one  of 
the  principal  objects  in  pruning  is  to  allow  space 
between  the  branches  for  the  sun  and  air  to  enter 
freely.  Select  and  lay  aside  cuttings  of  Apples 
or  Pears  for  use  as  grafts  later  on,  partially 
burying  them  in  a  cool,  moist  place  in  the  mean- 
time. When  the  work  of  pruning  is  finished,  dig 
and  dress  the   ground. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.— Bush  fruits 
that  have  recently  been  planted,  and  especially 
those  growing  in  shallow  or  light  soils,  should  be 
mulched  at  once,  as  drying  winds  and  sunny 
weather  may  be  expected.  Where  the  soil 
between  the  bushes  was  turned  up  during  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  a  good  plan  is  to  stir 
the  surface  after  a  dry  day  or  two  with  a  coarse 
rake ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  destroy  seedling 
weeds,  and  disturb  the  seeds  of  weeds,  that  may 
be  germinating.  Raking  will  also  level  the  soil, 
which  if  left  in  a  rough  state  would  prevent 
the  hoe  from  performing  its  work  properly 
throughout  the  season.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
on  the  promise  of  a  shower,  bush  fruits  may  be 
dusted  liberally  with  soot,  scattering  it  broad- 
cast among  them.  The  soot  will  not  only  deter 
birds  from  destroying  the  buds,  but  will  act 
also  as  a  stimulant  to  the  roots. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Qucensferry,   N.B. 

Strawberries.— As  soon  as  the  earlier 
plants  have  set  their  fruits  the  trusses  should 
be  thinned  with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors.  Raise 
the  temperature  to  70°.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  admit  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, not  only  to  promote  a  healthy  growth, 
but  more  especially  to  develop  the  best 
flavour  in  the   oerries.     Continue  to  syringe  the 
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{plants  both  morning  and  afternoon,  but  do  not 
entourage  an  excess  of  moisture.  Water  the 
roots  with  care,  and  feed  them  with  liquid 
manure  until  the  berries  change  colour,  when 
the  use  of  this  stimulant  must  be  discontinued. 
As  the  fruits  approach  the  ripening  stage,  re- 
move the  plants  to  a  house  where  there  is  plenty 
of  light  and  air.  Successional  plants  should  be 
introduced  into  heat,  and  treated  as  already 
■advised. 

Orchard  House.— All  fruit  trees  intended 
to  have  at  least  shelter  from  extremely  cold 
weather  should  now  be  housed.  Their  growth 
must  not  be  hastened,  the  protection  being 
simply  to  ensure  safety  to  the  blossoms  at  the 
•critical  stage.  Therefore  all  ventilators  should 
be  kept  open  night  and  day.  Previous  to 
placing  the  trees  under  glass  examine  the  drain- 
age, and  if  there  are  signs  of  worms  in  the 
soil,  water  it  with  lime  wrater.  Let  each 
tree  have  plenty  of  space,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  pollinating  the  blossoms  and  thinning 
the  fruits  may  be  performed  without  damaging 
the  growths.  Water  the  soil  sparingly  until 
the  roots  are  active ;  if  the  pots  are  plunged 
■very  little  water  will  be  required  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

Figs.— The  fruits  on  the  earlier  trees  are 
swelling  freely,  and  superfluous  and  ill-shaped 
■specimens  should  'be  removed.  Timely  attention 
to  this  detail  will,  in  many  cases,  prevent  the 
dropping  of  fruits  prematurely.  Continue  to 
pinch  the  shoots  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar, 
■and  guard  against  overcrowding.  As  the  fruits 
swell  the  roots  may  be  fed  liberally  with  liquid 
manure,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  encouraging 
gross  growth. 

Vinery.— Muscat  vines  that  were  started  in 
December  to  furnish  an  early  supply  of  Grapes 
are  advanced  in  growth  sufficiently  for  it  to  be 
determined  which  shoots  should  be  retained, 
selecting  those  giving  promise  of  producing 
good  bunches  of  fruit.  The  fruiting  shoots 
should  be  stopped  at  two  or  three  leaves 
"beyond  the  bunch,  and  all  sublaterals 
oelow  the  bunch  rubbed  off.  Unless  the 
leaves  are  touching  the  glass,  the  shoots  need 
not  be  tied  down  until  the  berries  have  set.  As 
it  is  unwise  to  water  the  roots  when  the  vines 
are  in  flower,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture 
should  be  given  to  carry  them  over  that  period. 
As  the  vines  approach  the  flowering  stage,  raise 
the  night  temperature  to  65°,  allowing  it  to  rise 
from  75°  to  80°  during  the  dav  with  sun-heat 
before  admitting  air.  Although  air  should  be 
admitted  on  all  favourable  occasions,  a  constant 
watch  must  be  kept  to  prevent  cold  draughts 
or  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature.  As  the 
buds  come  into  flower  maintain  a  buoyant  and 
drier  atmosphere.  Should  the  surface  of  the 
border  be  dry  sprinkle  it  with  water  early  in 
the  day.  Other  conditions  being  favourable  this 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  setting  of  the  berries  : 
on  the  contrary,  thev  will  be  beneficial.  Ten 
the  rods  and  trellises  two  or  three  times  each 
day  to  distribute  the  pollen,  and  about  mid-day 
pass  a  rabbit's  tail  gently  over  the  bunches. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Mexican  Laelias.  Laelia  albida,  L. 
autumnalis,  L.  Gouldiana,  the  rare  L.  Eyer- 
raaniana,  and  L.  anceps,  together  with  its 
numerous  fine  varieties  (both  white  and 
coloured),  have  been  making  a  bright  dis- 
play of  flowers  for  several  weeks  past. 
These  Orchids  should  be  grown  more  ex- 
tensively, for  they  have  graceful,  arching  spikes 
of  beautiful  flowers.  Directly  the  spikes  are  cut 
keep  the  plants  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  until 
the  latter  become  active  again,  and  let  them  be 
grown  in  plenty  of  light.  In  some  establish- 
ments a  separate  house  or  division  is  set  apart 
for  Laelias,  and  this  practice  is  a  sound  one,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
Most  growers  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
cultivate  Laelias  with  other  plants,  and  usually 
the  lighter  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  is 
chosen  for  them,  while  in  many  places,  and 
even  where  Orchids  are  not  a  speciality,  they 
are   grown  in  the  plant  stove,  often  with  toler- 


ably good  results.  At  this  season  some  of  the 
plants  develop  roots  from  the  base  of  the  last 
made  pseudo-bulb;  others  will  reach  this  stage  in 
a  few  weeks'  time.  When  roots  appear  repotting 
or  top-dressing  may  be  done,  using  a  mixture  of 
Osmunda  fibre,  good  quality  peat,  Al  fibre,  and 
Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts.  Pots  or  pans 
without  side-holes  are  the  best  receptacles,  and 
they  should  be  filled  one-third  their  depth  with 
material  for  drainage.  Plants  that  have  out- 
grown their  receptacles  should  be  attended  to 
with  a  view  to  removing  the  old  soil,  dead  roots 
and  the  useless  back  pseudo-bulbs;  three  of  the 
stems  behind  each  lead  or  growing  point  being 
sufficient.  To  obtain  large  specimen  plants  ar- 
range several  growths  in  the  same  receptacle, 
letting  the  leads  be  distributed  equally  over  the 
surface,  and  taking  care  that  one  or  two  point 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pot.  If  the  stock  of 
any  particular  variety  is  scarce,  the  portions  may 
be  potted  separately,  and  in  such  cases  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  retained  for  propagating 
purposes.  Another  good  plan  is  to  cut  away 
the  portions  of  the  plants  that  have  exceeded  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  which  would  include  the  leading 
pseudo-bulb,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  others 
attached.  When  this  method  is  adopted,  the 
old  or  back  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  disturbed  for 
at  least  twelve  months,  and  need  nothing  beyond 
a  little  top-dressing  if  the  soil  is  sour  or  decayed. 
The  parts  removed  should  be  potted  as  advised, 
and  they  usually  become  more  vigorous  than 
those  with  a  string  of  old  pseudo-bulbs  behind, 
a  characteristic  feature  of  bygone  days.  The 
soil  should  be  made  firm,  but  not  hard,  and 
water  should  be  afforded  sparingly  for  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  for  they  need  only  sufficient 
moisture  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrink- 
ing. When  new  growth  appears,  let  the  plants 
have  plenty  of  sunlight,  but  guard  against 
scorching  the  foliage.  Spray  the  plants  over- 
head on  fine  days,  and  open  the  top  ventilators 
an  inch  or  so  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able for  admitting  air.  As  the  season  advances 
the  roots  will  need  more  water,  and  the  sur- 
roundings must  be  kept  moist  by  syringing 
occasionally  between  the  pots.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  hurry  the  plants  into  growth  at  this 
season,  but  every  encouragement  must  be 
afforded  them  to  induce  the  roots  to  become  re- 
established. Some  growers  prefer  to  defer  the 
work  of  repotting  until  April  or  May,  but  my 
practice  is  to  repot  the  plants  as  soon  as  possible 
after    they  have  flowered. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Bv  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
DufTryn,   South  Wales. 

Hardy  Flower  Border.— Examine  the 
plants  which  were  set  out  early  in  autumn,  and 
where  the  frost  has  loosened  any  in  the  soil  settle 
them  by  carefully  treading,  and  fork  the  surface 
lightly,  leaving  it  tidy.  Anemone  japonica, 
Platycodon,  Aconitum,  Oriental  Poppies,  Eryn- 
gium  and  Delphinium  resent  division  and  disturb- 
ance at  any  time,  but  if  the  replanting  of  other 
species  is  not  completed  in  the  autumn  it  may 
be  safely  undertaken  between  now  and  the  end 
of  March.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  move  any 
of  those  named  the  work  must  be  done  with  extra 
care,  the  soil  dug  deeply  and  enriched  with 
manure.  In  very  heavy  soils  spring  planting 
is  to  be  recommended,  especially  for  other  than 
such  robust  growers  as  Helianthus,  Helenium, 
Solidago,  Aster  and  Rudbeckia.  In  the  case  of 
new  or  choice  varieties  it  is  our  practice  to  plant 
temporarily  in  good,  light  soil  during  the  winter, 
with  a  glazed  light  over  them  to  ward  off  the 
rain,  and  plant  them  permanently  in  March. 
Many  hardy  plants  cannot  withstand  the  effects 
of  excessive  wet  and  cold  until  they  are  well 
rooted.  When  dividing  and  transplanting 
clumps  choose  strong,  outer  portions,  and  dis- 
card those  in  the  centre.  Much  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  planting  scheme  of  all  borders, 
and  especially  to  those  filled  with  plants  for 
blooming  over  a  long  period.  Dahlias  in  several 
types  are  useful  to  maintain  a  continuous  dis- 
play, and  positions  for  these  and  such  flowers 
as  Sweet  Peas,  Liliums,  Marguerites,  and  many 
half-hardy  annuals  should  be  marked  with  pre- 
paratory labels.  Where  gardens  are  large  enough 
to  permit  it,  the  most  satisfactory  scheme  is  to 
have      a      border      devoted      to      early-flowering 


perennials,  such  as  Oriental  Poppies,  Lilium 
candidum,  German  Irises,.  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums 
and  Phlox  suffruticosa,  to  be  followed  by 
Salvias,  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  Pentstemons, 
Galtonias,  Gladioli,  and  another  border  planted 
with  hardy  herbaceous  and  other  plants  which 
commence  blooming  about  the  middle  of  July. 
The  young  growths  of  many  plants,  such  as 
Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Gypsophilas  and  Pyre- 
thrums, are  often  injured  by  slugs;  a  small 
quantity  of  crushed  coke-breeze  placed  around 
each  plant  will  act  as  a  deterrent. 

Antirrhinum.— Sow  seed  in  gentle  heat  to 
provide  plants  for  setting  in  the  beds  and  borders 
in  May.  Mix  plenty  of  sand  with  the  soil,  and 
sow  the  seed  thinly,  as  seedling  Antirrhinums 
are  liable  to  damp  off.  A  little  powdered  char- 
coal sprinkled  over  the  seed-bed  will  help  to 
prevent  this  trouble.  Transplant  the  seedlings 
into  boxes,  and  later  into  frames,  such  as  those 
from  which  Violets  have  been  cleared.  Keep 
the  frames  closed,  and  shade  the  plants  from 
direct  sunshine,  gradually  hardening  as  growth 
proceeds. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Caladium.— These  beautiful-leaved  plants  are 
valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove 
house,  and  for  general  purposes  of  furnish- 
ing during  the  summer  months.  C.  argyrites, 
G.  Baroness  Schroder,  and  C.  minus  erubescens 
are  excellent  dwarf  varieties  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  plants  may  be  started  in 
shallow  pans  filled  with  sand  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  later,  when  the  growths  are  3  or 
4  inches  long,  potted  singly  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
In  bright  weather  it  may  be  necessary  to  shade 
the  plants  until  they  are  re-established,  but 
afterwards  they  should  be  accustomed  gradually 
to  bright  sunlight.  Caladiums  should  be  grown 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°,  and  need  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  the  summer. 

Ixora.— The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
strike  cuttings  of  Ixoras,  as  plants  rooted  now 
will  have  a  long  season  of  growth.  They 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stop  growing,  for 
■  once  they  receive  a  check  they  never  seem  to 
grow  freely  afterwards.  This  especially  applies  to 
I.  coccinea,  which  for  colour,  durability  and 
general  appearance  during  the  winter  months  is 
equalled  by  few  other  plants.  Stout  shoots 
with  one,  two  or  three  joints  make  the  best 
cuttings,  and  strike  freely  in  a  Melon  or 
Cucumber  house,  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
70°  to  80°,  with  or  without  bottom  heat.  Use 
small  pots  and  an  open  compost.  When  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  shift  them  into  4-inch 
pots  filled  with  rich,  fibrous  peat,  mixed  with 
loam  and  sand.  Plants  of  last  season  with  plenty 
of  roots  should  be  potted  into  7  or  8-inch  pots, 
and  two-year  specimens  into  10-inch  pots.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  good  peat 
and  loam  incorporated  with  sand.  The  night 
temperature  should  be  65°  to  70°.  Promote 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  syring- 
ing freely.  Keep  the  plants  free  from  insect 
pests. 

Ferns.— The  work  of  potting  Ferns  should  be 
proceeded  with  before  any  or  much  top  growth 
develops ;  this  applies  especially  to  young  plants 
grown  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
potting  or  top-dressing  of  large,  specimen  Ferns 
may  be  deferred  for  a  little  longer  period,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  plants  may  be  prepared 
for  the  operation  by  cleansing  them  of  insect 
pests.  Use  clean  pots  and  plenty  of  crocks.  The 
soil  may  consist  of  good  peat,  not  too  hard  in 
texture,  light,  sandy  loam  and  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  sand.  Water  the  plants  moderately,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  close  and  rather  warm  to 
encourage  the  roots  to  grow  before  much  top- 
growth   develops. 

Stocks.—  Plants  which  were  potted  in  the 
autumn  need  careful  attention  at  this  stage. 
Ventilate  the  house  or  frame  carefully,  and  re- 
move decaying  leaves.  Feed  the  roots  occasion- 
ally with  weak  liquid-manure.  Pot  on  succes- 
sional plants  which  have  been  wintered  in  small 
pots. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISBMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  ■Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed.   

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    22— 

Surveyors'    Institution   meet.    Lecture  on   "  The   Re- 
port of  the    Land   Enquiry   Committee    on   Rating." 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years    at    Greenwich,    39.9. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

London,    February    17    (6    p.m.)  :    45°. 
Gardeners'   Chronicle  Office,   41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent    Garden,    London ;    Thursday,    February    18 
(10    a.m.) :     Bar.    29.4 ;    Temp.     50°.      Weather- 
Stormy. 


SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY    AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Perennials,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  etc..  at 
Stevens'    Rooms,  38,   King  Street,   Covent    Garden. 

MONDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses  and 
Fruit  Trees,  at  12,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris.  67  and 
68,    Cheapside,   E.C. 

WEDNESDAY,   THURSDAY,    AND    FRIDAY— 

Nursery  Stock,  at  Kingsthorpe  Nurseries,  North- 
ampton,  by   Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  12 ;  Fruit  Trees, 
Azaleas,  etc.,  at   1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  by   Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  at  12 ;  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1  ;  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
Nursery  Stock  at  Burnt  Ash  Hill  Nursery,  Lee,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 


The  longevity  of  seeds — 
The  Longevity      a   subject    of    perennial 
of  Seeds.  interest  and  great  prac- 

tical importance  —  is 
discussed  in  a  communication  made  by 
Dr.  Shull  to  the  Plant  World*  Dr. 
Shull's  communication  deals  -with  the 
longevity  of  submerged  seeds,  and  re- 
counts the  results  of  experiments  made 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbour,  New  York.  The 
experiments  were  suggested  by  the  obser- 
vation that  owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  dam 
and  the  consequent  draining  of  a  pond  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  sprang  up  within  a 
few  months  on  the  dried  and  drained  floor 
of  the  pond.  It  was  known  that  the  pond 
had  not  been  drained  for  at  least  70  years. 
Yet  from  out  of  the  dried  mud  there  arose 
in  the  spring  some  140  species  of  flowering 
plants,  many  mosses,  and  at  least  one 
liverwort.  Of  the  flowering  plants  a  few 
were  perennials,  and  of  these  an  Aster  and 
a  Solidago  flowered  in  the  summer,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  grown  from  pieces  of 
root -stock.  In  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  provenance  of  the  seeds,  Dr. 
Shull  started  an  experiment  on  December 
13,  1905,  wherein  six  lots  of  seed  of  each 
of  22  species  of  plants  were  placed  in  soil 
in  large  glass  jars.  The  jars  containing 
the  soil  were  filled  with  water,  were  stored 
in  a  basement  room,  and  water  was  added 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  make  good 
the  loss  by  evaporation.  On  July,  1, 
1907,  18i  months  after  the  starting  of  the 
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experiment,  one  of  the  jars  was  opened  and 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  which  it  con- 
tained was  tested,  with  the  result  that  in 
due  course  seedlings  appeared  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants: — Cyperus  spp.,  Juncus 
tenuis,  Muehlenbergia  diffusa,  Plantago 
Rugelii,  Sium  cicutaefolium,  Verbena 
urticifolia.  A  second  jar  was  investi- 
gated two  years  and  five  months  after  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  of  the 
seeds  which  it  contained  the  following 
germinated  :  — Chenopodium  album.  Lappa 
minor,  Muehlenbergia  diffusa,  Plantago 
Rugelii,  Sium  cicutaefolium,  Verbena 
urticifolia.  After  four  and  a  quarter 
years  seeds  of  11  species  were  found  to  be 
viable,  and  in  the  last  test,  made  seven 
years  from  the  starting  of  the  experiment, 
seedlings  of  Sium  cicutaefolium,  Juncus 
bufonius,   and  J.   tenuis  were  obtained. 

Dr.  Shull  concludes  from  these  experi- 
ments that  the  plants  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  soil  of  the  drained  pond 
were  derived  from  seeds  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  pond  by  natural  agen- 
cies, had  accumulated  there,  and  had  re- 
mained inert  but  unharmed  in  spite  of  a 
long  submersion. 

Another  problem  remains  which  Dr. 
Shull  refers  to  but  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss. That  problem  is  the  means  whereby 
the  submerged  seed  is  protected  against 
premature  and  fatal  germination.  At 
first  sight  the  moistness  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  seeds  were  lying  would  appear 
to  be  all  against  their  dormancy — for,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  supply  of  water  is  an  in- 
centive to  germination.  The  explanation 
of  the  dormancy  of  such  submerged  seeds 
appears  to  us  to  be  provided  by  the  re- 
markable experiments  of  Mr.  Kidd,  de- 
scribed by  the  author  in  these  columns 
(Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Vol.  LV.,  p.  186. 
and  Vol.  LVL,  p.  34). 

Mr.  Kidd  has  shown  that  the  presence 
of  some  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
seeds  provokes  a  persistent  latency.  The 
seeds  remain  capable  of  germination,  but 
do  not  germinate  until  they  are  restored 
to  an  atmosphere  containing  the  normal 
low  percentage  of  carbon-dioxide.  We 
suggest  that  in  submerged  soil  a  similar 
condition  obtains,  that  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  is  saturated  with 
carbon-dioxide  and  deficient  in,  if  not  de- 
pleted of,  oxygen,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
seeds  remain  in  a  state  of  enforced  rest — of 
suspended  animation — so  long  as  these 
conditions  are  maintained.  How  long  life 
remains  in  such  seeds  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  the 
general  question  of  the  longevity  of  seeds 
is  made  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  a  letter 
to  Nature  (January  21,  1915).  Sir  Herbert 
recounts  that  his  father,  in  1862,  drained 
Dowalton  Loch,  AVigtonshire.  Among  the 
plants  which  have  taken  possession  of  the 
drained  ground,  Sir  Herbert  observed  six 
years  ago  Pyrola  minor  in  wide  breadths. 
This  plant  is  not  known  to  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  as  a  present  inhabitant  of  the 
county.  Whence  have  the  minute  seeds 
come,  and  ltow  have  they  found  their  way 
through  the  closely  cultivated  land  to  the 
site  of  Dowalton  Loch?     Sir  Herbert  Max- 


well is  such  a  keen  observer  and  accom-j 
plished  naturalist  that  we  make  with  diffi- 
dence the  suggestion  that  ants  will  prova 
to  have  been  the  transporting  agents 
That  they  carry  minute  seeds  in  consider 
able  quantities  over  wide  distances 
known,  and  we  believe  that  exact  detail: 
of  their  seed-carrying  operations  wer 
given  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Weiss 
who  perhaps  may  be  able  to  give  furthef 
information  on  the  subject. 


Horticultural    Club.- The  annual  meet-1 
ing  of  the  Horticultural  Club  took  place  on  Tueip 
day    last   at   the   headquarters,    Hotel    Windsor, 
Westminster,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  da 
the  members  met  at  dinner.     The  president,  Sid 
Frank  Crisp,  Bait.,  occupied  the  chair  on  botbj 
occasions.     We  reserve  our  report   of   the  pro-j 
ceedings  until  the  next  issue. 

The    Surveyors     Institution. -The   nex 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  . 
ture  Hall  of  the  institution  on  Monday,  the  f 
inst..  at  8  p.m.,  when  papers  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.   Isaac   Dixon  and   Mr.  E.  H.    N.   Ryde 
"  The  Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee  I 
Rating." 

Glasgow  Parks.— The  Glasgow  Parks  Con 
mittee  has  recommended  the  City  Council  to  ap 
point  an  Assistant  Superintendent  of  ParkS 
under  Mr.  James  Whitton,  V.M.H.,  the  Superf 
int'endent.  The  commencing  salary  is  to  be  atl 
the  rate  of  £250  per  annum. 

A      GARDENER'S      LONG      SERVICE.—  Mr.  G.B 

Batley  is  retiring  from  the  post  of  gardened 
at  Wentworth  Castle  after  upwards  of  nftjH 
years'  service.  His  family  has  been  associated™ 
with  the  Wentworth  Castle  Gardens  for  over  afl 
century. 

Gardener  s    Death    follows    a   Scratch 
from  t.    Gooseberry   Thorn.  —  The     corontj 
for  South  Herefordshire  has  held  an  enquiry  onfl 
the     death    of     William     Edwin     Buckett,     al 
gardener  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Wiialley, i 
Hellene,  Much   Marcle.     The  widow  stated  thafl 
her  husband  returned   home   from  work   in  thdj 
afternoon   and   said  that   whilst  pruning  GooseB 
berry  bushes  he  had  pricked  his  finger.     She  esM 
tracted  a  thorn  from  the  finger  and   afterwards 
poulticed  the  wound.      At  the   coroner's  inquest 
a  doctor  stated  that  death  resulted   from   pneu- 
monia, and  that  very  remotely  the  accident  may  i 
have  had  something  to  do  with   Mr.   Buckett's  ] 
death. 

Density  of  Population  in  Belgium.— Od| 
p.  84  of  our  last  issue  the  Belgian  population! 
per  square  mile  was  given  as  200.  This  isl 
erroneous.  The  population  of  Belgium  is  about 
7i  million,  and  the  area  29,500  square  kilometres* 
thus  giving  a  population  of  about  650  per  square 
mile. 

War    Items.— French    Army    Order,    DecemB 
her  17,   1914.— The   8th   section   of  machine-gui 
cars,   in  command  of  Reserve   Captain  Louis  DE 
VlLMOEIN,    volunteered    to    operate    in    the    first 
fighting    line    a    battery   of    80mm.     mountain* 
guns.     The  section,  by  supporting  night  and  day 
the  advance  of   our   infantry,    contributed    effec- 
tively to  disorganise  the  defence  of  a  village  by 
the   German   troops.     Official   Journal,    /■ibruarM 
1,  1915. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  ComJ 

mittee  on  Tuesday  last,  Sir  Jeremiah  ColmaM 
Bart.,  made  a  suggestion  with  a  view  to  helping-  '. 
Belgian  horticulturists  who  have  sustained  losses] 
during  the  war.  He  thought  that  help  might  be  . 
afforded  by  the  sale  of  Orchids  given  for  the! 
purpose  by  members  of  the  committee  and  others,! 
and  expressed  the  pleasure  he  would  feel  inl 
contributing  to  such  a  scheme  or  assisting  in  anjj 
way  that  might  be  decided  upon.     He  was  awarai 
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that  the  Council  had  the  matter  of  relief  gener- 
ally in  hand,  but  he  thought  that  some  movement 
independent  of  that  would  be  of  material  help. 
Mr.  Gurney  Fowler  agreed  with  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman's  suggestion,  and  advised  the 
members  to  think  it  over  and  give  their  opinion 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Corporal  Donner,  B  Company,   1st  Batt. 

Lincoln  Regiment,  whose  photograph  we  repro- 
duce (see  p.  102).  writes  from  the  firing  linetosay 
that  he*is  fit  and  well,  and  that  he  finds  the  life 
"  very  interesting,  exciting,  and  yet  fascinating." 
He  expresses  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the 
British  public  in  providing  bags  of  tobacco,  cigar- 
ettes, pipes  and  all  sorts  of  comforts.  Corporal 
Donner,  who  represented  Messrs.  J.  Bentley, 
Ltd.,  for  twelve  years,  and  who  volunteered  also 
for  service  in  the  South  African  wTar,  has  many 
friends  in  the  gardening  world  who  will  be  glad 
to  have  news  of  him  and  to  know  that  he  is  fit 
and  well. 

Our  illustration  in  fig.  27  shows  that,  as 

befits  "  baby-killing  "  raiders,  nurseries  were  not 
omitted  from  the  attentions  lavished  on  Scar- 
borough by  German  shells.  The  wrecked  nur- 
sery is  that  of  Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son. 

Mr.  John  McKerchar.  -  The  many  friends 
of  Mr.   John   McKerchar,   nurseryman,    Hollo- 


Hybrid,  the  first  Rose  to  be  called  an  hybrid 
Tea,  he  might  just  as  well  have  called  the  group 
Paulonia.  The  publications  committee  had  sug- 
gested a  compromise  which,  while  retaining  the 
connection  of  the  name  with  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
would  also  comply  with  the  rule.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  this  nurseryman's  designation  would 
have  none  of  it.  To  quote  Mr.  Buckle  again, 
they  would  throw  away  every  hope  of  comjn'omise 
and  close  in  internecine  conflict  on  the  matter. 
And  they  carried  their  point  at  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  a  majority  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  decided  to  "adopt"  the  name  Per- 
netiana,  and  there  for  the  moment  the  matter 
rests. 

Grain  and  Meal  Statistics.  —  The  fol- 
lowing details  on  grain  and  meal  are  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  : — Imports  last  week. — 
Wheat,  1,113,600  cwts. ;  Bariey,  56,300  cwts. ; 
Oats,  15,600  cwts.  ;  Maize,  677,600  cwts.  In 
corresponding  week,  1914  : — Wheat,  1,562,800 
cwts.  ;  Barley,  248,700  cwts.  ;  Oats,  559,300 
cwts.  ;  Maize,  1,033,400  cwts.  Imports  during 
January  : — Wheat,  7,791,300  cwts.,  against 
7,232,600  cwts.  in  1914,  and  7,345,600  cwts.  in 
1913;  Barley,  661,600  cwts.,  against  1,003,000 
cwts.  in  1914,  and  2,157,300  cwts.  in  1913 ;  Oats, 
589,100  cwts.,  against  1,705,915  cwts.  in  1914, 
and   965,400   cwts.    in    1913.     London.— Wheat : 


Fig.    27. — Scarborough   nursery   damaged   by  shell  fired  from  a  German  warshtp. 


way,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  a 
long   illness. 

.  Austrian  Hybrids  and  Pernetiana 
(see  also  p.  96). — In  a  well-known  passsage  in 
Bucexe  it  is  suggested  that  the  true  white  heat 
of  controversy  is  only  reached  between  adver- 
saries who  have  adopted  different  words  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  ;  and  in  a  slightly  different 
sense  this  seems  to  have  been  exemplified  in  the 
discussion  that  has  been  raised  as  to  the  name 
to  be  applied  to  the  group  of  hybrid  Roses 
hitherto  called  by  the  N.R.S.  Austrian  hybrids, 
the  first  member  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
Soleil  d'Or,  and  to  have  been  raised  by  M. 
Pernet-Ducher  and  called  by  him  Rosa  Pernet- 
iana. The  name  was  objected  to  on  two  dis- 
tinct grounds.  It  was  said  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  name  offended  against  the  rule  of  Botanical 
nomenclature,  under  which  the  names  to  be  given 
to  hybrid  forms  of  garden  origin  are  to  be  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  Latin  names  given 
to  species.  On  the  other  hand  it  wras  also  ob- 
jected that  many  raisers  had  now  produced  and 
are  producing  Roses  of  this  type,  and  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  them  to  call  the  group  by  the  name 
of  a  particular  nurseryman,  one  speaker  saying 
that    when    Mr.    Paul   brought    out    Cheshunt 


Farmers  have  sent  a  fair  quantity  to  town, 
mainly  coastwise.  Prices  are  62s.  for  dry  and 
good  white,  61s.  for  the  be6t  red,  with  damp 
samples  at  57s.  to  58s.  Revitts  were  in  very 
short  supply  and  have  risen  to  59s.  Canadian 
Wheat  makes  70s.,  69s.,  and  68s.  per  496  lbs.  for 
the  three  top  grades  ex  town  warehouse,  Is.  less 
if  not  yet  landed.  There  are  no  fresh  arrivals  of 
Indian,  so  that  gTain  actually  deliverable  is  very 
dear.  Barley. — The  best  English  makes  44s.  per 
448  lbs.,  being  2s.  advance  on  the  week.  TheTe 
is  more  demand,  and  Malt  participates  in  the 
improvement :  50s.  is  paid  for  best  English  and 
Scotch,  48s.  for  fine  C'alifornian,  all  per  336  lbs. 
Feeding  Barley  is  scarce,  and  36s.  6d.  per  400  lbs. 
is  paid  for  Indian.  Russian  is  hardlv  procur- 
able. Oats. — There  are  rather  over-average  sup- 
plies of  British.  Over  3,000  qrs.  have  Teached 
the  London  goods  stations,  and  are  obtainable 
at  a  level  12s.  per  cwt.  Scotland  sends  some 
very  fine  Oats  coastwise.  These  are  much  appre- 
ciated and  the  best  aTe  taken  up  promptly  for 
sowing.  Coastwise  arrivals  are  2,728  qrs.  A 
small  quantity,  920  qrs.,  has  arrived  from 
the  Cape,  value  about  35s.  per  320  lbs. 
Some  New  Zealand  i6  still  on  offer  at 
37s.  per  336  lbs.  Maize. — The  6ales  have  been 
very  small,  but  extremely  firm  holding  is  to  be 


noted.  So  long  as  the  United  States  withhold 
their  large  new  crop  the  market  is  dependent  on 
one  source,  Argentina.  The  supply  on  passage 
from  that  country  is  so  large  that  the  aggregate 
quantity  in  sight,  1,140,000  qrs.,  is  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  the  past  ten  yeaTs,  although 
previous  years  at  this  date  included  Russian  as 
well  as  American.  Pulse. — Peas  are  rather  easier 
to  buy,  but  Beans  are  dearer.  Rye. — This 
staple  has  reached  52s.  per  480  lbs.  Meal. — 
Fine  middlings  are  still  at  220s.,  and  Pollards 
are  unchanged,  but  Sharps  have  risen  to  160s., 
and  common  Bran  to  130s.  per  ton.  A  Grist 
called  extra  fancy  middlings,  but  for  human  use, 
is  in  demand  at  37s.  to  38s.  per  280  lbs.  sack. 
Barley  meal  is  dearer  on  the  week,  £11  per  ton 
being  demanded,  or  lis.  6d.  for  a  single  cwt. 
Oatmeal  is  not  dearer  from  the  high  prices  pre- 
viously registered.  There  is  a  rise  of  fully  Is. 
per  cwt.  in  the  best  corn  (Maize)  flour,  as  13s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  is  readily  obtained. 


PYRACANTHA. 


(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

Though  now  generally  regarded  as  belonging 
to  a  distinct  genus,  the  three  species  of  Pyra- 
cantha  have  at  various  times  been  included  in 
the  genera  Cbtoneaster,  Crataegus  and  Mespilus. 
They  are  evergreen  shrubs  bearing  white  blos- 
soms and  scarlet  or  orange-coloured  fruits  in 
autumn  and  early  winter.  Two  at  least  of  the 
three  species  are  on  the  borderland  of  hardiness 
and  can  only  be  grown  successfully  out-of-dcors 
in  the  60uth  and  west.  Though  the  bushes  may 
survive  for  several  years  during  mild  winters, 
when  the  inevitable  severe  frosts  come,  they 
are,  if  not  killed  outright,  badly  injured.  For 
this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  plant  at  least  two 
of  the  species  against  a  sheltered  south  or  west 
wall.  The  third  and  best-known  species,  P.  coc- 
cinea,  is  more  hardy  and  a  popular  subject  for 
clothing  bare  walls,  fences  and  arbours. 

As  all  the  species  fruit  freely,  seeds  provide 
a  ready  means  of  propagation ;  they  should  be 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  or  heated  pit  as  soon  as 
ripe.  A  well-drained  loam,  light  rather  than 
heavy,  is  the  most  suitable  rooting  medium.  It 
ic  as  well  to  plant  young  specimens,  for  older 
plants  are  by  no  means  easy  subjects  to  trans- 
plant successfully.  May  and  September  are  the 
best  seasons  for  planting. 

P.  angustifolia. — This  species  is  a  native  of 
Western  China,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1899  by  Lieutenant  Jones.  Presum- 
ably the  French  missionaries  sent  seeds  to 
Europe  at  about  the  same  time,  for  a  few  yeai'6 
later  M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  for  the  plant  under  the  name  of 
Cotoneaster  angustifolia  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  November  29, 
1905.  This  is  the  name  under  which  the  species 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  8,345. 
P.  angustifolia  is  the  most  tender  of  the  three 
species  and  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  or 
fence,  and,  presumably  because  the  branches  on 
a  wall  are  well  spread  out,  they  fruit  much  more 
freely  than  plants  in  the  shrubbery.  The  sunny 
weather  of  last  autumn  suited  the  plant,  and  at 
Kew  Gardens  a  specimen  on  a  wall  some  10 
feet  high  bore  a  profusion  of  fruits.  A  point 
worth  noting  is  that  the  berries  remain  on 
the  branches  well  into  the  New  Year  whilst 
those  of  P.  coccinea  have  passed  before  Decem- 
ber. The  species  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  narrow,  oblong  leaves  up  to  2 
inches  long  and  §  inch  wide,  dull-green  above, 
covered  with  a  greyish  felt  beneath.  The  white 
flowers  form  a  closely  arranged  corymb  up  to  2 
inches  in  diameter.  The  shining,  oranga-yi  « 
fruits  grow  in  rather  flat  clusters  up  to  about 
twenty  in  number;  they  are  Battish  and  i  to  | 
inch  in  diameter. 

P.  coccinea. — This  is  a  very  old  garden  plant, 
for  it  was  introduced  in  1629.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  hardier  than 
the    other    species.      The    plant    forms  a   large 
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evergreen  bush  12  feet  or  more  in  height,  but 
when  planted  against  a  dwelling-house  grows 
much  higher.  It  is  an  evergreen,  and  therefore 
ornamental  at  all  seasons.  About  mid-June  the 
corymbs  of  white  blossoms  attract  attention, 
while  in  atitumn  ithe  orange-scarlet  fruits  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Unfortunately  blackbirds 
and  thrushes  are  very  fond  of  the  ripe  fruits. 
Specimens  planted  against  walls  meed  pruning 
in  February,  otherwise  the  growths  become 
straggly  and  tangled.  The  flowers  and  subse- 
quent berries  are  borne  on  the  previous  year's 
growth,  consequently  the  pruning  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  consist  of  cutting  out  or  shortening 
the  older  shoots.  The  variety  Lalandei  is  of 
garden  origin;  the  fruits  are  rather  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  type,  and  are  generally  produced 
with  greater  freedom. 

P.  crentjlata  (see  Supplementary  Illustra- 
tion).— Until  recently  the  plants  of  this 
species  growing  in  our  gardens  were  natives 
of  the  Temperate  Himalayas.  During  Mr.  E. 
H.  Wilson's  travels  in  Western  China  he  found 
a  Pyracantha  in  Western  Hupeh  and  Western 
Szech'uan  which  has  been  identified  with  this 
species.  Mr.  Wilson  describes  it  as  an  exceed- 
ingly common  shrub,  variable  in  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  its  leaves,  which  are  commonly  used  as 
Tea.  Dr.  Henry  also  collected  specimens  in 
Yunnan.  Circumstances  point  to  the  Chinese 
form  being  much  more  useful  in  gardens  than 
the  older  Himalayan  plant.  We  must,  however, 
wait  for  a  severe  winter  to  prove  its  hardiness. 
A.  0. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not   hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the    opinions    expressed    by    correspondents.) 

Avondale  Forestry  Station.— Being 
interested  in  forestry,  especially  in  timber-pro- 
ducing conifers,  I  beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Forbes 
regarding  the  following  trees  : — Pinus  Bank- 
siana  in  America  rarely  attains  a  height  of  90 
feet,  but  is  usually  a  small  tree  or  shrub.  There 
are  a  very  few  trees  of  this  Pinus  of  any  size  in 
cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  At  Arley  Castle  is 
one  seventy  years  old,  45  feet  by  3  feet  3  inches 
in  girth,  and  at  Mr.  G.  Paul's  nursery,  Ches- 
hunt,  a  tree  30  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches,  planted 
about  1845,  and  a  few  smaller  trees  are  known. 
From  this  extremely  slow  rate  of  growth  I  can 
hardly  classify  it  as  a  timber-producing  tree 
growing  rapidly.  As  regards  the  timber,  I  quote 
Mr.  Elwes  in  Trees  of  Great.  Britain  and 
Ireland  : — "  This  species1  is  likely,  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  to  be  worthless  in  thi 
country."  Tsuga  Pattoniana  (Mertensiana)  has 
been  introduced  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Very 
few  specimens  are  known  of  any  size.  The 
largest  is  at  Tyberton  Court,  fifty  years  old  and 
only  45  feet  high  by  3  feet  6  inches  girth.  The 
wood  is  suitable  for  fuel  only.  May  I  suggest 
Tsuga  Albertiana,  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  and 
producing  valuable  timber  for  joinery  and  other 
purposes?  There  are  many  fine  trees  in  Great 
Britain ;  at  Hallyburton,  Coupar  Angus,  a 
tree  10  feet  in  girth.  Among  fast-growing 
conifers  producing  valuable  timber  for  estate 
work  I  mention  Pinus  ponderosa,  of  which  I 
have  many  fine  trees  in  my  collection ;  one,  a 
tree  with  a  clean  stem  for  40  feet,  measures 
101  feet  in  height  with  a  girth  at  5  feet  of 
9  feet  6  inches.  The  tree  was  planted  in  1838. 
This  Pinus  has  been  very  little  planted  for 
timber  purposes.  Pinus  Laricio  is  also  a  very 
useful  tree,  growing  fast,  and  producing  durable 
timber  that  is  easily  worked.  Under  the  heading 
"  making  poor  rate  of  growth  and  not  likely  to 
attain  timber  size,"  I  entirely  disagree  with 
Mr.  Forbes.  I  allude  to  Cedrus  Libani,  which 
I  consider  a  very  fast-growing  tree.  I  have 
many  large  trees  growing  at  Bayfordhurv 
planted  in  1765.  The  largest  tree  in  1907 
measured  at  5  feet  20  feet  in  girth ;  height  94 
feet;  which  I  do  not  consider  a  poor  rate  of 
growth.     //.  Clinton-Baker. 

Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
Guild.—  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a 
slight  inaccuracy  in  the  designation  of  the  above 
Guild  in  your  issue  of  January  30,  p.  57.  In 
your  notice  of  the  first  number  of  the  journal  of 


the  Guild  you  refer  to  the  Guild  as  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Botanic  Society  Guild.  The  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Botanic  Garden  Guild  is  a  social 
organisation  of  gardeners  and  others  who  are  or 
have  been  in  the  past  connected  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Botanic  Garden.  It  is  established 
upon  lines  similar  to  the  Kew  Guild,  and  is 
intended  primarily  to  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
keeping  the  present  gardening  staff  in  touch  with 
those  who  have  been  employed  in  the  Garden 
in  the  past  and  have  left  for  other  spheres  of 
work.  The  committee  of  the  Guild  is  anxious  to 
secure  the  membership  of  all  past  members  of 
the  gardening  staff  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.  Will  past  members  of  the  staff 
who  have  not  been  personally  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Guild  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
Guild,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh  ? 
Harry   F.    Tagg. 

Spotting  of  Apples.— In  reply  to  Southern 
Grower  (p.  80)  I  may  say  that  I  have  observed 
the  same  form  of  spotting  of  Apples  as  that 
described  by  him.     I  am  only  a  private  grower, 


CORPORAL  DOKHBR. 

(See  p.   101.) 

but  can  fully  sympathise  with  him  in  the  loss 
sustained  after  all  the  labour  of  sorting.  I  have 
grown  fruit  here  for  twenty-seven  years,  but  this 
is  the  first  season  I  have  noticed  any  sign  of  the 
disease.  The  varieties  that  have  suffered  most 
with  me  are  Striped  Beefing,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Annie  Elizabeth,  and  Newton  Wonder. 
This  week  I  can  see  slight  6igns  on  Dumelow's 
Seedling  and  Northern  Spy.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
that  I  am  using  out  of  packing  material  in  closed 
boxes  shows  no  signs  of  disease  at  present.  All 
the  rest  have  been  stored  in  trays,  in  no 
case  more  than  two  layers  deep,  with  plenty 
of  ventilation,  and  up  to  Christmas  they 
were  apparently  free  from  all  blemish.  The 
majority  were  grown  on  young,  healthy 
trees  and  winter  sprayed  only.  Our  soil 
here  is  light  loam  about  12  inches  deep  and 
chalk  subsoil.  Some  of  the  trees  are  growing  in 
an  orchard  on  a  hill  and  some  in  the  kitchen 
garden  in  a  valley  ^  mile  distant.  The  produce 
from  each  source  is  affected.  Like  Souihem 
Grower,  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  the  cause 
or  origin  of  the  attack.  In  selecting  our  Apples 
I  think    the    question    will    have    to    be  asked, 


"Are  they  disease-resisting?"  What  with 
"bitter  pit,"  brown  rot,  black  spot,  and  other 
pests,  the  outlook  for  the  commercial  fruit 
grower  does  not  appear  rosy.  W.  Peters,  Givons 
Gardens,   Leatherhcad. 

"  Winter  Grime  "  (see  p.  79).— It  is  hardly 
fair  to  accuse  London  gardeners,  by  implication, 
of  a  lack  of  initiative  in  that  they  are  reluctant, 
apparently,  to  try  other  varieties  of  shrubs  than 
those  described  by  the  writer  as  being  "  common 
to  London  gardens."  Other  varieties  have  been 
tried  alongside  the  despised  Privet,  Aucuba  and 
Euonymus,  only  to  find  that  the  survivors  are 
our  old  friends.  Our  failure  to  make  London 
gardens  cheerful  arises  from  causes  beyond  our 
control — such  as  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  soil.  We  have  the  London  fogs  to  corr- 
tend  with ;  nowhere  else  in  these  islands  can 
such  another  oxygen-destroyer  be  found,  not 
even,  I  should  say,  in  the  Black  Country,  the 
Potteries,  or  South  Lancashire.  We  have,  alsG, 
the  ceaseless  deposit  of  soot,  impregnating  the 
soil  with  sulphuric  acid,  creating  therein  a  per- 
manent sourness,  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
shrubs  to  throw  out  fibrous  roots  into  such  a 
medium.  Only  if  the  roots  manage  to  penetrate 
to  the  sweeter  subsoil  can  the  shrubs  subsist,  let 
alone  flourish.  This  sourness  can,  we  know,  be 
somewhat  neutralised  by  the  application  of  lime, 
but  of  all  cultural  helps  the  use  of  lime  in  Lon- 
don gardens  and  squares  is  the  one  most  sparsely 
utilised.  The  deposit  of  soot  turns  all  variegated 
evergreens  into  a -uniform  grimy  hue,  as  well  as 
their  non-variegated  neighbours,  no  matter  how 
beautifully  variegated  they  were  when  planted. 
Years  ago,  judging  by  the  size  and  age  of  the 
Hollies,  Boxes  and  Yews  in  this  garden,  the 
conditions  affecting  growth  must  have  been  more 
favourable  than  now,  for  we  cannot  plant  any  of 
these  at  present  with  assurance  that  they  will 
grow.  Osmanthus  ilicifolius  has  lately  been  tried 
as  a  substitute  for  Holly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fibrous  roots  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  lay- 
ing hold  than  would  the  harder  and  coarser  roots 
of  the  Holly.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
the  substitution  will  be  successful,  seeing  that  I 
have  already  had  to  cut  away  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  branches  because  of  decay.  My 
experience  is  that  there  are  no  evergreen  shrubs 
better  for  London  than  Aucubas,  Bush  Ivies, 
Viburnum  Tinus  and  Euonymus.  There  are 
planted  in  this  garden  both  Olearia  Haastii  and 
the  coarse,  Cabbage-like  Saxifraga  (Megasea) 
cordifolia,  but  their  growth  is  disappointingly 
slow,  and  years  must  pass  before  they  can  be- 
come moderately-sized  specimens.  We  protest 
against  grime,  but  cannot  hope  for  much  im- 
provement in  the  London  gardens  until  the 
smoke  nuisance  is  eliminated.  L.  Simms,  Lad- 
broke  Square  Garden,  London. 

Cupressus  macrocar  pa.  —  Professor 
Somerville,  in  his  note  on  p.  76,  remarks  "If 
it  is  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  position 
...  it  rushes  up  so  quickly  that  it  can- 
not hoid  itself  erect."  This  coincides  with 
my  experience  of  the  yellow  form — Cupressus 
macrocarpa  lutea — or,  rather,  I  should  say  that 
in  such  circumstances  the  root  system  does  not 
develop  sufficiently  to  meet  the  strain  imposed 
by  the  very  rapid  top  growth,  with  fhe  result 
that  the  plant  is  unable  to  withstand  even  mode- 
rate gales.  About  eight  years  ago  I  planted  out 
a  number  of  Cupressus  macrocaTpa  lutea,  as 
"dot"  plants  in  beds  of  mixed,  small,  orna- 
mental Coniferae,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Silver 
Queen,  Juniperus  japonicus  aurea  and  others. 
When  received  from  the  nursery  I  noticed  that 
they  had  very  poor  roots.  They  had  been  grown 
in  the  long  nursery  pots,  plunged  in  the  open 
ground.  However,  they  all  grew  very  freely,  and 
quickly  developed  into  handsome  plants.  Four 
years  afterwards  I  lifted  several  of  them  for  re- 
moval to  another  garden,  and  I  again  noticed 
their  seemingly  inadequate  root  system.  Cupres- 
sus macrocarpa  lutea  is  a  handsome  shrub,  well 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  any  collection  of  Coniferae. 
As  already  mentioned,  its  growth  is  remarkably 
rapid,  and  it  retains  its  bright  golden  colour  on 
the  older  growth.  In  habit  it  is  inclined  to  be 
sparse,  but  the  branches  are  well  feathered  along 
their  whole  length,  so  that  they  do  not  appear 
unduly  thin.  Fred  W.  Jeffery,  Abbeyhill, 
Argyll. 
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LE    MARCHE    DE    COVENT    GARDEN. 

(Suite  de  la  p.  81.) 

C'est  Floral  Hall  qui  amene  "  dans  la  circula- 
tion "  les  gros  envois  de  Porame6  du  Canada,  de 
Californie  et  d'Australie,  de  Bananes  et  d'Ananas 
des  iles  de  l'Atlantique.  Occasionnellement  tous 
les  produits  amenes  en  surabondance  et  qui 
menacent  de  se  perdre,  y  trouvent  un  refuge. 
Quelle  que  soit  la  nature  du  produit,  on  est 
assure  d'y  trouver  une  clientele  immediate. 

La  plupart  des  envois  arrivant  aux  docks  par 
quantites  enormes,  et  seuls  les  echantillons 
etant  amenes  dans  Floral  Hall,  un  commerce 
special  avait  pris  naissance  il  y  a  quelques 
aimees.  Des  agents  circulaient  parmi  les  groupes 
au  cours  des  operations  de  vente,  offrant  aux 
amateurs  des  fruits  accumules  au  port,  et  des 
acheteurs  se  laissaient  prendre  aux  avantages 
qu'ils  faisaient  miroiter  a  leurs  yeux  :  transport 
direct  et  suppression  de  la  commission  elevee 
exigee  par  les  inteTmediaires  du  marche. 

On  s'est  bientot  emu  de  ce  trafic,  qui  faisait 
un  tort  considerable  aux  directeurs  des  ventes  a 
Floral  Hall,  les  "auctioneers,"  et  une  mesure 
radicale  fut  prise  :  Faeces  du  Hall  fut  rigoureuse- 
ment  interdit  aux  "  indesirables  "  qui,  sans 
payer  de  loyers,  de  taxes,  de  personnel,  usaient 
des  locaux  de  Covent  Garden  pour  faire  la  con- 
currence aux  intermediaires  accredites.  Des 
gardiens  postes  a  Fentree  de  Floral  Hall 
devisageaient  minutieusement  les  passants  et 
toute  personne  suspecte  etait  renvoyee.  II 
parait  cependant  que  cette  maniere  de  proceder 
deplut  aux  expediteurs  qui  y  suspecterent  un 
anoyen  pour  rendre  tout  eontrole  de  la  vente 
impossible;  a  la  suite  de  leurs  plaintes  Faeces  de 
la  criee  est  redevenu  plus  facile. 

Des  halls  etablis  du  cote  sud  de  Covent  Gar- 
den, le  plus  grand  est  reserve  aux  produits 
anglais.  La  plupart  des  grands  horticulteurs  y  ont 
un  stand  dans  lequel  ils  mettent  en  vente  leurs 
planteset  fleurs.  Lesfleuristes  de  moindre import- 
ance confient  leurs  produits  aux  soins  de  commis- 
sionnaires.  L'aspect  de  ce  compartiment  est 
assez  semblable  a  celui  des  marches  de  fleurs 
tenus  les  jours  de  foire,  dans  de  nombreuse6 
petites  ville6  du  continent.  La  marchandise 
courante  y  est  surtout  la  poteede  Kentia,  Phenix, 
Cocos,  Fougere,  Aspidistra,  Azalee,  Anthemis, 
Solanum,  Erica,  Jacinthe,  Tulipe,  Muguet,  et  la 
fleur  eoupee,  variable  selon  les  saisons.  Ties  im- 
portants  sont  aussi  les  apports  de  feuillage 
d'arbres  fnrestiers  ou  d'ornement.  Le  visiteur 
qui  desire  se  rendre  compte  de  Factivite  qui 
regne  dans  ce  compartiment,  devra  etre  matinal; 
le  marche  etant  deja  ferme  quand  la  vie  com- 
mence dans  la  plupart  des  quartiers  commerciaux 
de  Londres. 

(A  suivre.) 


LE  PROBLEME  DE  LA  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Dtj  11  au  16  fevrier  ont  eu  lieu  les  reunions 
organisees  par  la  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Association  en  vue  d'etudier  les  regies  a 
suivre  dans  la  reconstruction  des  villes  et  vil- 
lages detruits  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  Nord  de  la 
France.  Les  assistants  ont  ete  vivement  in- 
teresses  par  les  resultats  obtenus  en  Angleterre, 
specialement  a  Letehworth  et  a  Hampstead 
Suburb.  Plus  d'air  et  plus  de  lumiere  y  sont 
assures  aux  habitants  et  les  lieux  de  recreation 
n'y  manquent  pas.  L'horticulture  n'y  est  pas 
negligee ;  les  pares  existants  y  sont  maintcnus,  les 
larges  avenues  pourvues  d'une  belle  decoration 
Morale,  les  murs  garnis  de  plantes  grimpantes. 
Chaque  maison  est  precedee  d'un  jardinet  ou  les 
arbustes   et   fleurs — toujours  de    culture    facile — 


abondent.  En  regie  generale  aussi,  l'occupant 
dispose  d'un  potager  6iirnsaniment  etendu  pour 
fouruir  les  legumes  necessaires  a  sa  faiu.ii 
Comme  beaucoup  d'exploitants  s'improvisent 
amateurs  horticoles  du  jour  au  lendemain,  il  est 
facile  de  concevoir  que  la  conduite  du  jardin 
n'est  pas  ideale  au  debut,  inais  bientot  Fexemple 
et  les  conseils  des  voisins  plus  experimentes  les 
mettent  sur  la  voie.  De  plus  a  Hampstead  un 
■cercle  horticole  s'est  cree  et  vise  a  donner  aux 
membres  la  science  de  la  conduite  du  jardin. 

Le  principe  de  Letehworth  et  de  Hampstead 
est  eertes  digne  d'imitation;  si  le  regime  de  la 
propriete,  les  usages  de  la  population  font  que 
certains  details  d'application  ne  conviennent  pas 
a  la  France  et  a  la  Belgique,  les  regions  devastees 
peuvent  cependant  y  trouver  d'utiles  enseigne- 
meivts. 

Suivant  des  renseignements  fournis  a  la  con- 
ference, en  Belgique  aussi  on  se  preoccupe  deja 
de  la  reconstruction  et  du  role  que  l'horticulture 
aura  a  jouer  en  Foccurrence.  A  cette  tin  des  com- 
missions ont  ete  creees  s'occupant  Fune  des  vdlles 
industrielles,  Fautre  des  centres  urbains,  la 
troisieme  des  villages  agricoles.  Cette  derniere 
est  presidee  par  M.  De  Vuyst,  l'organisateur  du 
"  Village  Moderne  "  a  l'exposition  de  Gand,  ou 
Fon  s'etait  dans  une  si  large  mesure  inspire  des 
avantages  de  la  culture  maraichere  pour  la  popu- 
lation rurale. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Tous  Mobilises  !  — "Vitry,  12  fevrier,  1915. 
— J'ai  l'honneur  de  vous  faire  savoir  que  la 
Societe  des  Jardiniers  Slaves  a  Paris,  Rue  Ste. 
Anne  40,  n'existe  plus  depuis  le  debut  de  la 
guerre,  tous  les  membres  ayani  ete  appeles  sous 
les  drapeaux.  Elle  ne  reprendra  ses  travaux 
qu'a  la  fin  de  la  guerre. — Agreez,  etc.  Pour  la 
Societe  des  Jardiniers  Slaves  a  Paris,  Vincenc 
Meusik."  Voila  une  situation  qui  merite  d'etre 
signalee.  Quand  les  Jardiniers  Slaves  se 
reuniront  a  nouveau  ils  constitueront,  de  par  la 
force  des  choses,  une  societe  de  combattants  de 
1914-1915 ! 

Les  Tribulations  de  la  ChicorU  de 
Bruxelles.— Nous  avons  signale  a  diverse6 
reprises  que  des  envois  de  Chicoree  de 
Bruxelles  arrivaient  parfois  a  Loudres.  Paris,  le 
grand  consommateur  de  primeurs,  ne  parvient 
evidemment  pas  a  s'en  procurer  directement  a 
Bruxelles,  au  grand  dam  des  producteurs  beiges 
qui  en  temps  normal  lui  adressent  chaque  jour 
plusieurs  milliers  de  kilogrammes  de  Chicoree. 
Mais  Finsistance  de  certains  gourmets  parisiens 
nous  a  fait  assister  au  spectacle  suivant  :  de  la 
Chicoree  expedite  de  Bruxelles  a  Rotterdam,  de 
Rotterdam  a  Londres  et  de  londres  a  Paris ! 
Grace  aux  precautions  prises  lors  de  Femballage, 
la  marchandise  est  arrivee  en  excellent  etat. 
Malheureusement,  les  multiples  restrictions 
mises  par  les  Allemands  a  l'exportation  vers  la 
Hollande  ne  permettent  guere  aux  maraichers 
brabangons  d'etendre  leurs  envois. 

Le    Marche    horticole    en     Hollande.— 

Le  marclie  des  fleurs  forcees  d'Aalsmeer  n'est 
pas  encore  defavorablement  influence  par  les 
evenements.  De  grandes  quantites  de  legumes 
et  de  fruits  continuent  de  prendre  la  voie 
de  FAllemagne.  Dans  le  Betuwe,  le  grand 
centre  de  production,  les  fruits  realisent 
des  prix  rarement  atteints  jusqu'ici.  Les 
legumes  s'eeoulcnt  toujours  a  des  prix  eleves, 
la  demande  depassant  l'offre.  Les  Oignons,  dont 
la  culture  est  si  importante  dans  les  Pays  Bas, 
depassent  vingt  francs  les  cent  kilogrammes. 
Des  petits  legumes  verts,  insignifiants  en  ap- 
parency, sont  expedies   par  wagons  entiers  vera 


FAllemagne.  On  se  plaint  toujours  de  la 
difficulty  d'obtenir  des  wagons  fermes  pour  ce 
transport.  Le  gouvernement  neerlandais  a  inter- 
dit l'exportation  des  sentences.  Suivant  un  com- 
munique a  la  presse,  l'application  de  cette  mesure 
a  ete  provisoirement  suspendue  pour  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  les  Pois  et  les  Feves,  que  la  Hollande  cul- 
tive  en  partie  pour  la  semence. 

MM.  Pernet.  — Nous  apprenons  que  les  deux 
fils  de  MM.  Pernet-Ducher,  le  rosieriste  de 
Venissieux  lez  Lyon,  se  sont  trouves  sur  la  ligne 
de  feu  en  France.  D'apres  des  nouvelles  four- 
nies  par  des  camarades,  Faine  aui'ait  ete  blesse 
et  fait  prisonnier.  On  Faurait  vu  a  Fambu- 
lance  de  Douai.  M.  'Pernet-Ducher  n'a  pas  recu 
confirmation  de  la  nouvelle,  mais  il  est  a  re- 
marquer  que  les  Allemands  n'autorisent  pas  les 
prisonniers  a  correspondre  avec  leva'  famille 
aussi  longtemps  qu'ils  se  trouvent  en  territoire 
fran9ais  ou  beige.  Le  cadet  se  trouvait  dans  les 
Vosges  au  moment  ou  il  ecrivait  sa  derniei'e 
lettre. 

Plantes  printanieres.— La  derniere  ex- 
position de  la  Societe  Royale  d'Horticulture 
d'Angleterre,  tenue  mardi  a  Vincent  Square,  a 
prouve  une  fois  de  plus,  Fadmirable  parti  que 
les  Anglais  tirent  des  plantes  a  floraison 
printaniere  pour  la  decoration  de  leurs  jardms. 
Si  on  excepte  la  Tulipe  et  la  Jacinthe,  on  peut 
dire  que  les  jardiniers  du  continent  font  trop 
peu  usage  des  plantes  bulbeuses ;  meme  les 
Narcisses  et  les  Crocus  font  defaut  dans 
enormement  de  jardins.  On  a  pu  voir  que  les 
plantes  rustiques  a  floraison  printaniere  cun- 
stituaient  le  clou  de  Fexposition.  Parmi  les 
plus  remarquees  signalons  des  especes  precoces 
de  Cyclamen,  Perce  neige,  Narcisse,  Scilla,  Mus- 
cari,  Eranthis,  Anemone,  Iris,  Helleborus, 
Colchique,  Primula,  toutes  de  culture  facile  et 
qui  meritent  d'etre  d'un  usage  plus  generale 
dans  les  jardins  du  continent. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAM1NGEN. 

In  Floral  Hall  kwamen  zekere  lieden  fruit 
onderhands  te  koop  bieden.  Ze  deden  gelden 
dat  ze  de  waar  rechtstreeks  van  de  dokken  kon- 
den  leveren  zonder  de  marktrechten  te  eischen. 
Maatregelen  werden  tegen  hen  genomen.  Ten 
Zuiden  van  Covent  Garden  bevinden  zich  twoe 
overdekte  zalen,  eene  voor  het  verkoopen  van 
engelsche  planten  en  bloemen,  en  eene,  de 
fransche  markt,  \-oor  de  bloemen  der  oevers  van 
de  Middellandsche  Zee. 

Van  11  tot  16  Februari  hadden  in  Louden  de 
vergaderingen  plaats  belegd  met  het  oog  op  de  te 
nemen  maatregelen  voor  het  herbouwen  dir 
vernietigde  huizingen  in  Belgie  en  Nooxd 
Franluijk.  De  nieuwe  engelsche  stad  Letcli- 
worth  en  de  londensche  voors'tad  Hampstead 
werden  als  model  aangeduid.  Daar  worden 
de  moderne  middelen  toegepast  om  meer  lucht, 
meer  licht,  meer  deftig  verzet  aan  de  6tad.: 
bewoners  te  verschaffen.  Veel  wordt  er  ook 
gedaan  om  bloem — en  moesteelt  in  eer  te  brengen. 
In  Brussel  houdt  men  zich  ook  reeds  met  hit 
vraagstuk  onlcdig  en  onder  andere  word  eei 
commissie  tot  stand  gebracht  voor  bet  hero] 
bouwen  der  buitendorpen. 

De  jongste  tentoonstelling  des  koninklijkc 
engelsche  tuinbouwmaatschappij  bewijst  ecus  te 
meer  welk  goed  gebruik  hier  gemaakt  wordt — en 
op  het  Vasteland  kan  gemaakt  worden— van 
vroegbloeiende    planten     vooral    behoorende   tot 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  16. — The  fortnightly  meeting  held 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall  was 
not  so  large  as  is  usual  at  this  season. 

The  groups  in  the  Floral  Section  consisted 
mainly  of  Alpines  and  spring  flowers,  but  none 
was  of  outstanding  importance,  and  many  of  the 
Alpines  were  not   in    bloom. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit,  three  to  Crocuses,  the  other 
to  a  highly-coloured  variety  of  Primula  mala- 
coides. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  five  Medals 
to  collections  and  recommended  three  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection 
of  Carrots. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  Mt.  R.  Irwin 
Lynch  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Trees  of 
the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden." 

Orehid  Committee. 
Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  in  the 
chair,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secre- 
tary), De  B.  Crawshav,  R.  Brooman  White, 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H. 
White,   H.    G.    Alexander,   J.   E.    Shill,   W.    H. 


petals  are  bright  ruby-red,  the  lip  white  with 
ruby-red  blotches.  The  use  of  the  narrow- 
petalled  0.  Phoebe  would  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected to  give  a  flower  of  such  broad  proportions, 
and  probably  it  will  continue  to  be  a  rare  form. 

GENERAL    EXHIBITS. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  elegant  group  of  Cymbidiums, 
including  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  grandiflorum  with 
two  spikes,  and  C.  Queen  of  Gatton  (insigne 
X  Lady  Colman),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
hybrid  Cymbidiums,  with  blush-white  flowers 
regularly  marked  with  rose-purple  dotted  lines  ; 
and  other  varieties.  A  fine  specimen  of  Anguloa 
Cliftonii,  with  three  large  pale-yellow  flowers 
marked  inside  with  purple,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  group. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  The  Glebe,  Sevenoaks, 
sent  Cattleya  Trianae  Lord  Kitchener,  a  large 
and  finely  formed  flower  with  a  broad  and 
evenly  crimped,  rosy-mauve  lip ;  and  the  dark 
violet  Odontioda  Brunette. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Surrey 
(gr.  Mr.  Fames),  showed  Odontoglossum 
crispo-Wiganianum  Buttercup,  a  clear  yellow 
flower  with  a  few  dark  chocolate-red  spots,  and 
a  good  companion  to  his  O.  Canary  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  17,  1914. 
p.  44.  Mr.  Ralli  also  showed  his  fine  Brasso- 
Cattleya    Menda,    which   was    awarded    a    First- 


<• 


Fig.  28. — potato  "  the  admiral. 
(See  p.  98.) 


Hatcher,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Charles- 
worth,  Walter  Cobb,  Pantia  Ralli.  A.  McBean, 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  Stuart  Low,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  Sir  Harry  J. 
Veitch    and    Sir   Jeremiah    Colman,    Bart. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Cymbidium  Schlegelii  Fowler's  Variety 
[insigne  x  Wiganianum),  from  J.  Gurney  Fow- 
ler, Esq.,  Brack enhurst,  Pembury  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis).  This  is  the  finest  form  yet  shown,  the 
large  blush-white  flowers,  with  faint  rose  lines, 
and  the  broad  labellum,  spotted  with  claret- 
co'our  bearing  distinct  traces  of  C.  eburneum 
and  C.  Tracyanum,  inherited  from  C.  Wigania- 
num, the  dotted  lines  on  the  side  lobes  being 
very  similar  to  those  on  the  latter  species. 

Odontoglossum  Sandhurstiense  (coronarium 
X  Edwardii)  from  C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  The 
Glebe,  Sevenoaks  (gr. .  Mr.  Bucknell).  A  most 
remarkable  cross,  shown  by  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Brown  last  year,  but  now  greatly  improved. 
The  flowers  have  well-rounded  sepals  and 
petals,  nearest  to  0.  coronarium,  and  of  thick 
texture,  deep  reddish-claret  colour,  and  with 
a  glossy  surface.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
those  of  either  parent. 

Odontioda  Patricia  (Odm.  Phoebe  X  Oda. 
Charlesworthii),  from  Messrs  Charlesworth 
and  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  A  very  richly 
coloured  flower  of   good  shape.     The  sepals  and 


Class  Certificate  on  February  18,  1914,  a  note- 
worthy fact,  as  it  shows  how  closely  some  of 
these  hybrids  keep  to  their  time  of  flowering 
when  well  established. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  sent  Cypripedium 
Ernest  Read,  of  unrecorded  parentage.  A  very 
good  and  large  flower  of  fine  shape,  but  with 
obscure  markings,  as  in  C.  Felicity. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Engle- 
field  Green,  showed  flowers  of  Cattleya  Trianae 
Mooreana  and  C.    T.   The  Premier. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  finely  grown  group  in  which  several  plants  of 
the  snow-white  Odontoglossum  ardentissimum 
xanthotes,  some  good  blotched  varieties  of  0. 
ardentissimum  and  other  hybrids  were  noted. 
Some  showy  Odontiodas.  including  the  new  0. 
Latona  var.  Harlequin ;  a  finely  spotted 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum,  the  pretty  Odontoma 
Langowoyi,  forms  of  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Joan, 
of  a  pretty  copper-orange  tint ;  Sophro-Catt'.eya 
warnhamensis  and  Sophro-Laelia  Psyche,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers ;  some  fine  Cattleyas 
Trianae,  including  the  very  handsome  C.  T. 
Roebling's  variety. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianae  were 
very  fine,  and  a  selection  of  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums  of  various  tints,  but  all  of  excellent  form, 


were  prominent.  Among  the  Odontoglossums, 
0.  McNabianum  was  finely  blotched,  some 
spotted  0.  crispum  and  the  dark  purple  0. 
Ethelreda  (Edwardii  X  triumphans)  were  re- 
marked, and  several  very  good  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
Odontiodas.  and  Orchids  of  botanical  interest 
were  included. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
\vith  good  white  forms  of  Laelia  anceps  and  a 
specimen  of  the  large  and  brightly  coloured 
L.  A.  Fascinator,  with  well-flowered  plants  of 
Cymbidium  Alexanderi,  the  best  of  which  was 
McBean's  variety,  with  good  cream-white 
flowers  with  rose  spots  inside  the  margin  of  the 
lip. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  with  Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana  and 
other  white  varieties ;  Cymbidium  Schlegelii, 
C.  Alexanderi,  C.  Coningsbyanum,  the  bright- 
red  Oncidioda  Cooksoniae,  their  dwarf  cool- 
house  form  of  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  and 
other  Dendrobiums. 

Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher,  Rawdon, 
Leeds,  showed  Odontioda  Joan  Rawdon  variety 
(Odm.  ardentissimum  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii) 
with  finely  formed,  magenta-crimson  flowers 
with  darker  markings  on  the  lip.  The  plant 
was  flowering  for  the  first  time,  and  showed 
excellent  qualities. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  sent  a 
white  form  of  Cattleya  Trianae  with  pale  lilac 
blotch  on  the  lip,  and  the  bright-red  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Cleopatra. 

Odontioda  Amata  (Bolmhoffiae  Charles- 
worthii). —  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. 
showed  a  number  of  spikes,  showing  remarkable 
variation,  no  two  being  alike  in  form  or  colour, 
although  all  from  the  same  sowing.  Two  re- 
markable circumstances  are  to  be  noted,  the 
first  being  that  the  Cochlioda  Noezliana  in 
Odontioda  Charlesworthii  is  almost  lost  in  the 
hybrid,  while  the  Odontoglossum  Harryanum 
asserts  itself  so  strongly  that  some  of  the  forms 
might  be  taken  for  imperfectly  developed  varie- 
ties of  that  species,  their  colour  being  yellowish 
with  dark-claret  blotches  and  white  lip,  shaped 
and  marked  as  in  0.  Harryanum.  With  Odon- 
tioda Bolmhoffiae  (Cochlioda  vulcanica  x 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum)  in  this  cross,  the 
Cochlioda  is  the  assertive  agent  in  its  section, 
the  flowers  of  some  having  much  of  its  shape 
and  distinct  purplish  colour.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  complicated  crosses  produce  indivi- 
duals which  from  the  first  have  diverse  elements 
of  form  and  colour-essentials,  and  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  more  arbitrary  influences  pertaining 
to  primary  crosses. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),  and 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe,  W.  J.  Bean.  John  Green, 
G.  Harrow,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Thos.  Stevenson.  W. 
Howe,  W.  II.  Page,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Dixon, 
A.  Turner,  R.  W.  Wallace.  F.  Page  Roberts,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  G.  Paul.  Ed. 
Mawley,  F.  W.  Harvey,  E.  A.  Bowles,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  J.  W.  Barr  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

AWARDS      OF     MERIT. 

Primula  malacoides  Rose  Queen. — A  variety  of 
vigorous  growth,  with  strong  spikes  of  from  four 
to  six  whorls  of  large,  rose-pink  flowers.  Six 
plants  were  exhibited  in  a  box,  each  in  a  4^-inch 
pot.  Their  fiie  colour  showed  a  great  advance 
in  this  useful  p'.ant.  Shown  by  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Dennison,  Little  Gaddesden  (gr.  Mr.  A.  G 
Gentle). 

Crocus  bifiorus  Alexandri. — The  outer  seg- 
ments are  almost  wholly  violet  coloured  on  the 
exterior,  there  being  only  a  narrow  band  of 
white  on  the  margins.  The  interior  is  satiny- 
white,  against  which  the  golden  anthers  and 
orange-coloured    stigmata    show    conspicuously. 

C.  bi/lorus  Lemon  Queen. — The  small,  broad- 
petalled  flowers  of  this  variety  are  a  soft  lemon 
colour.     The  stigmata  is  saffron-red   colour. 

C.  Imperati  albiflos. — A  white  variety  of  this 
well-known  Neapolitan  species,  with  pale  cream- 
coloured   exterior  to  the  outer  segments. 

All  three  shown  bv  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 
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Groups. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Modal  for  Azaleas, 
Cyclamen,  Cinerarias  and  their  new  variety  of 
Richaidia  africana,  the  whole  interspersed  with 
greenhouse  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South  Kensing- 
ton, showed  finely-flowered  plants  of  Cyclamen 
latifoliuin  and  blue  Cinerarias,  with  Palms  and 
Ferns.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Ctjtbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  exhi- 
bited forced  shrubs  in  variety  and  a  col- 
lection of  alpines  and  varieties  of  Perpetual- 
ilowering  Carnations.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Clthbert,  Southgate,  had 
the  largest  floral  exhibit  in  a  collection  of 
Tulips,  a  big  bank  of  fine  white  Freesias,  and 
floriferous  plants  of  Azalea  mollis.  (Silver 
Floral  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  showed  hardy 
Ferns,  interspersed  with  a  few  early  flowers. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  ex- 
hibited varieties  of  Perpetual- flowering  Carna- 
tions, Acacia  armata,  Grevillea  alpina,  and 
splendid  Cyclamen  in  batches  of  colours. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
showed  greenhouse  Cinerarias  interspersed  with 
Primula  malacoides  ;  also  a  batch  of  Cyclamens, 
including   varieties  of  the  papilio  type. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a 
bank  of  forced  shrubs,  with  a  row  of  berried 
plants  as  a  bordering.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
showed  blooms  of  Carnation  Pink  Sensation,  the 
flowers  being  the  best  in  the  hall. 

Misses  G.  C.  Price  and  A.  B.  Fife,  East 
Grinstead,  showed  varieties  of  Perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Wivelstield,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  also  exhibited  select  varieties  of 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bare,  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  pans  of  bulbous  Irises,  pans  of 
Hyacinths,  pots  of  fine  Freesias,  and  a  variety 
of  alpines  including  Saxifraga  Burseriana  alba. 
Iris  Danfordiae  and  splendid  batches  of  Cro- 
cuses, C.  Tommasinianus  and  C.  aureus  being 
specially   fine.     (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  pot 
plants  of  the  variegated  form  of  Selaginella 
Watsoniana.  The  plants  were  very  pretty, 
having  the  appearance  of  small  variegated 
Cupressus,  the  ends  of  the  upright  shoots  being 
silvery. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchureh,  Hamp- 
shire, exhibited  pots  of  alpines  for  which  a 
Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Saxi- 
fragas  were  good,  especially  S.  Burseriana  var. 
tridentina,  also  Primula  megaseaefolia,  Solda- 
nella  alpina  and  Androsace  carnea. 

Many  exhibitors  arranged  hardy  flowers  and 
alpines  amongst  rock-work,  and  disposed  dwarf 
shrubs  at  suitable  spots,  forming  miniature  rock- 
gardens.  Those  who  exhibited  in  this  manner 
included  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp, 
Ltd.,  Twyford,  their  display  embracing  fine 
Saxifragas,  Irises  and  Crocuses  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal)  ;  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Vernon  T.  Hill,  Langford, 
Bristol;  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Col- 
chester, who  showed  Primula  sylvicola,  a  new 
species  from  China,  with  inflorescence  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  P.  malacoides  and  foliage 
like  P.  mollis ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley;  .ind  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  again 
showed  coloured  Primroses  and  other  spring 
flowers. 

Alpines  and  hardy  flowers  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech ;  Mr.  James 
l?ox,  Haywards  Heath.  Sussex;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston.  Kent  (Silver  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Guild- 
ford Hardy  Plant  Nursery  ;  R.  Tucker  and 
^UN,  Oxford  (Bronze  Flora  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Miss  C   M.   Dixon,   Edenbridge,  Kent,  again 

exhibited    bulbous   flowers    in   variety.       (Bronze 
Banksian   Medal.) 


Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst, 
showed  plants  in  flower  of  a  hybrid  Echeveria 
(E.  glauca  x  E.  metallica). 

Garden  plans  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
McLeod  Braguins,  6,  Tudor  Road,  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  The  designs  included  ground  plans  of 
some  famous  mazes  and  details  of  an  improved 
fruit-room. 

There  were  also  numerous  exhibits  of  floral 
studies,   including  paintings  and    photographs. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.   W.   J.   Jefferies,  W.   Bates,  J.    Basham, 

E.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb,  A.  R.  Allan,  H.  J. 
Wright,  H.  Markhain,  W.  E.  Humphreys,  A. 
Bullock,  G.  Reynolds,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  P.  D. 
Tuckett,  G.  Wythes,   0.   Thomas,  W.   Poupart, 

F.  Perkins  and  J.   Davis. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  communi- 
cation  from   Mr.    George   Bunyard  : — 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  yet  another  proof 
of  your  loyalty"  to  your  old  chairman.  I  shall 
value  the  beautiful  illuminated  address  and 
scarfpin  which  your  delegates,  Messrs.  Wood- 
ward and  S.  T.  Wright,  have  now  handed  to 
me,  and  shall  treat  them  as  heirlooms.  When 
eight  years  back  you  presented  me  with  that  fine 


Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  holding  of  the 
N.C.S.  Show  on  November  11-12  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Westminster.  On  the  second  day 
the  show  will  close  at  5  p.m. 

One-third  of  the  members  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee retiring  by  rotation  necessitated  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  following  eentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed :— Messrs.  P.  A.  Cragg.  W.  Newt,  n, 
J.  R.    Riding,  W.   Walls,  Leach  and  Runciman. 

The  members  of  the  other  Committees  were 
also    appointed. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

February  8. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  the  8th 
inst. ,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Curtis  presiding.  Two  new 
members  were  elected.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  on  the  ordinary  side  was  a  record  one, 
amounting  to  £113  7s.  3d.,  on  the  State  to  £54 
14s.  lid.,  and  maternity  claims  £15.  One  mem- 
ber was  assisted  from  the  Convalescent  Fluid. 
The  proposed  alteration  of  rules  was  drafted  for 
recommendation  to  the  general  meeting,  which  is 
to  take  place  on  April  12. 


Fig.   29. — potato  "great  scot. 
(See  page  98.) 


enlarged  photograph  which  now  bangs  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  R.H.S.  Hall,  I  felt  that  you 
had  done  '  all  possible,'  and  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  me  to  find  you  still  appreciate  the  work  done 
(with  your  assistance)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I  shall  continue  to  watch  your  meet- 
ings from  my  retreat.  Allow  me  now  specially 
to  thank  those  who  have  got  up  these  beautiful 
testimonials  and  all  of  you  for  your  co-operation. 
George  Bunyard,  The  Crossways,  Mereworlh." 

The  only  group  w.;s  a  collection  of  Carrots, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Dennison,  Little  Gaddesden 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  There  were 
twenty  varieties,  and  the  roots  were  cleanly 
grown,  but  not  unusually  large.  The  best 
varieties  were  Scarlet  Intermediate,  Long 
Forcing  (stump  rooted).  Red  Elephant  (the 
largest  roots),  Summer  Favourite,  Early  Scarlet 
Horn  and  Selected  Altrincham. 


ENQUIRY. 


MATTHIOLA      TRISTIS. 

Can  any  friend  oblige  me  with  a  plant  or  cut- 
tings of  the  old  Night-scented  Stock  Matthiola 
Tristis  ?     George  Bunyard,  Mercworth,  Kent. 

[Thanks  for   contribution   to   R.G.O.F.— Eds.] 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Mr.  Alfred  L.  Jones,  for  the  past  three  years 
in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
and  formerly  secretary  to  Messrs.  W.  W.  John- 
son and  Sons,  Boston,  is  leaving  this  country 
early  in  March  to  take  up  a  leading  position  with 
one  of  the  large  seed  houses  in  Canada. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

February  15. — A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,   Strand,  Mr.   T.  Bevan  presiding. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommended  that  the 
publication  of  the  Transactions  for  1915  should 
be  deferred.  It  was  decided  that  the  schedule 
for  the  show  next  autumn  shall  take  the  form  of 
a  supplement  to  the  schedule  for  last  year. 


Mr.  D.    Sutton,  late  Foreman  to  Eustace  E.  PALMER, 

Esq.,     Drayton.    House,    Sherneld-on-Loddon,    B.isini:- 

stokc,    as  'Gardener   to    H.    Gerhish,    Esq.,    Miltowi 

Manor.  Salisbury. 
Mr.   T.  Prentice,  formerly  Foreman  at   Braxted    Park 

and    King's   Bromley    Minor,    as    Gardener    t"    Mrs. 

Edward  Powell,  Oakbank,  Hoole.  Chester. 
Mr     J.    A.    Cane,   as  Gardener  to  W.    A.    Johnstone. 

Esq.,    Kearsney    Court,    near   Dover.    Kent.     [Thanks 

for    Is.    6<l.    for    lt.G.O.F.    box.— EDS.] 

Mr.  Wni.  Back,  tor  the  past  5  years  Inside  Foreman 
iii  Brogyntvn,  us  Gardener  to  the  Right.  Hon.  Lord 
HARLBOH,    Brogyntyn    Hall,    Oswestry,    Shropshire. 
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M  A  RK  E  T  S. 


COVENT    GARDEN,    February    17. 
Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


a.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 4  0-60; 

Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen        - .   18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      . .  80  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 

dozen   . .         . .  24  0-36  0 
Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    4S's, 

per  dozen        . .  10  0-12  0 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . .    4  0   — 

tray  of  1 1's     . .    5  0  — 
Cinerarias,  48's,  per 

dozen    . .         . .  10  0-12  0 
Cocos  "Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . .  18  0-30  0 

60's,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

Croton,  per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 9  0-12  0 

Daffodils,  in  pots, 

per  doz.  6  0-70 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen        . .   10  0-12  0 
Erica,    melanthera, 

48's,  per  dozen  12  0-21  0 
Perns,  in   thumbs. 


per  100 . . 

—  in    small 
large  60's 

—  in      48"s, 
dozen 


and 


8  0-12  0 
12  0-20  0 


per 


5  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ferns,choicer  sorts, 

per  dozen        . .     8  0-12  0 

—  in      32's,      per 

doz 10  0-18  U 

Ficus   repens,   48's, 

per  doz.  . .     4  6-50 

60's,  per  doz.    3  0-36 

Geonoma    gracilis, 

60*s,  per  dozen     6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Hyacinths,  K-oman, 

in  48  pots,  per 
dozen  ..     S  0-10  0 

Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-  S  0 

—  Forsteriana, 

60's,  per  dozen  4  0-80 
larger,    per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  per  doz.    —     — 

—  —  rubrum, 

per  dozen       ..    —     — 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen  ..  ..18  0-30  0 
Lily-of-the-Valley, 

48's,  per  dozen  24  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  \vhite  9  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  ..  ..2  6-21  0 
Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen  . .  9  0-10  0 
Tulips,    in   flower 

per  dozen 


Anemone  fulgens, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Freesia,  per  doz. 
bundles 


Guernsey  and  Scilly  Flowers. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Narcissus,     Grand 
Primo 

—  Paper     White, 
perdoz.  bun. .. 

—  Soleil  d"0r,  per 
doz.  bun. 


2  0-26 


Remarks.—  The  conditions  of  trade  in  cut  flowers  have 
not  changed  greatly.  The  supplies  from  the  Channel 
Islands  aro  larger, '  and  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  Nar- 
cissi, Daffodils,  Freesias,  and  Richardias  (Arum  Lilies). 
White  Narcissi  Grand  Prince  and  White  Pearl  find 
a  ready  sale.  The  sale  of  white  flowers  is  still  good, 
but  prices  are  lowering  for  coloured  flowers  from  these 
islands.  Tulips  are  arriving  in  an  excellent  condition, 
and  the  best  English  Daffodils  find  a  ready  sale,  the 
popular  varieties  being  Emperor,  Golden  Spur,  Victoria 
and  Sir  Watkin.  Roses  are  cheaper,  and  the  supply 
of  white  and  pink  blooms  is  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
There*  is  no  demand  for  Carnations,  and  very  little 
for   Liliums. 

Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Artichokes,  Jerusa- 
lem, per  bmhfl.. 
Asparagus, English, 
per  bundle 

—  Paris       Green, 
perbundle 

Beans,  French,  per 
lh 

—  Madeira,    per 
basket  .. 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel  .. 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Ca'ibage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz 

Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz. bun. 
Chicory,     Belgian, 

per  lb. 


i.d.  B.d. 
4  0  — 


4  0-50 
4  0-43 


2  6-30 
8  0-90 
z  0-  2  6 

4  0-50 
4  0-50 
8  0-18  0 


Mushrooms,    culti-    s.n   s.d 

vated,  per  lb. . .     10-13 

—  Buttons  ..     10-13 

Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 
nets      ..         ..  0  10-  1  0 

Onions,    per    cwt , 


per 


Remarks.— The  demand  is  chiefly  for  Azaleas,  Daffo- 
dils, Hyacinths,  Cinerarias  and  Tulips.  A  few  plants 
of  white  Spiraea  sold  readily.  Trade  in  Ferns  is  only 
moderate. 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


10-13        Cucumbers, perdoz.    8  0  12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arums  (Pvichardias) 

per  doz.  ..    3  0-40 

Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches..  3  6-40 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms  16-20 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best  American 

varieties        . .    16-26 

—  smaller,       per 

doz.  bunches..  15  0-1S  0 

—  Carola     (crim- 
son),extralarge    3  6    — 

—  Malmaison,per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  ..  12  0-15  0 

Daffodils,     double, 

per    doz.    bun.     4  0-60 

—  single,  per  doz. 

bun 4  0-60 

Eucharis,   per  doz.    3  0-36] 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    IS 

blooms..  ..  5  0-60 
Hyacinths,  Romnn, 

12's,    per   doz. 

bunches         . .    7  0-80 

—  large     white, 

per  doz.  spikes  3  0-40 
Lilac,    white,     per 

doz.  aprays    . .    4  0-50 

—  mauve  ..     5  0-60 
Lilium  longifloruni, 

per  doz.,    long    3  6-40 
short  . .     3  6-40 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  ..     2  0-26 

short    .-     2  0-26 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long      ..     16-19 

short    . .     10-16 

Lily-of-the-Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special . .  12  0-15  0 

—  special . .         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  ordinary  . .     8  0-90 
Narcissus, Pheasant 

Eye,   per   doz. 
bunches  ..     3  6-40 


s.d.  s.d. 


12  0-15  0 
10-26 


■■  ii-  ■■;  ii 


4  6-80 


;;  n-  ;,  u 
4  0-60 


3  0-  S  0 


3  C-  4  0 


3  0-  i 

4  0-  I 


Orchids,  per  doz. 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripcdium. 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double   scarlet    S  010  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Roses :  per  dozen 
blooms,  Bride 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta  Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Snowdrop,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  pink         ,,     . . 

—  scarlet      ,,     .. 

—  white        ,,     .. 

—  yellow       ,,     .. 

—  double  orange, 
per  doz.  bun. 

pink     „ 

red       ,, 

—  Darwin,  mauve 
perdoz.  bun...   21  C-30  0 

Violets,English,per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princes1?  of 
Wales. doz.bun. 

Wallflowers,      per 

doz.  bun. 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  ..     9  0-12  0 


Eschallots,  per  lb. 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Globe  artichokes, 
per  doz. 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Horseradish,  Eng- 
lish, perbundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 

Lettuce,  Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 


0  4 
0  6- 


2  0-20 
16-20 


2  0- 


per 
Foreign 

—  English 

—  Valencia, 
case 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Peas,  per  lb. 

Potatos,   new,  per 
lb 

Radishes,  per  doz. 
hunches 

Rhuharb,        York- 
shire, per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  tally  .. 

Seakale,    per    doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,  per  bus... 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   . . 

—  Teneriffe,     per 
bundle  . 

Turnip,  per  cwt.   . . 

Turnip  tops.  p.  bag 

Vegetable  Marrows, 
worthing,  per- 
doz. 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 


10  0   — 
13  0    — 

10  0-12  0 
4  6-56 
3  6-40 


10-12 
8  0-10  0 


12  0-14  0 
3  0-90 


10  0-1S  0 

2  6-36 

3  0-36 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 


Remarks.— Peas  and  Beans  are  arriving  in  small 
quantities,  and  Cucumbers  are  less  plentiful.  Vege- 
table Marrows  are  obtainable.  The  supply  of  Mush- 
rooms is  equal  to  the  demand.  English  and  French 
Asparagus  is  fairly  plentiful.  Spring  Cabbages  are 
beginning  to  arrive,  and  there  are  small  quantities 
of  Cauliflowers  from  Roscoff,  France.  Seakale  is  fairly 
plentiful,  and  there  are  good  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe, 
Trade  in  all  departments  is  slow.— E.  II.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,   February   17. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


10-30 

8  0-10  0 

1  0    — 
0  9-  — 

7  0-80 

8  0-10  0 

9  0-10  0 
9  0  10  0 
8  0-10  0 

12  0-15  0 
15  0  21  0 
12  0-15  0 


16-20 


3  6-40 
2  6-30 


Apples— 

—  English,    cook- 
in-,  per  bus.  .. 

—  Nova      Scotia, 
per  brl. 

—  United  States, 
per  barrel 

—  Californian, 
per  hot 

—  Oregon,  per  box 
Bananas,  hunch : 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra    . 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    .. 
Red,  per  ton 


s.d.  s.d. 


7  0-80 
12  0-22  0 
IS  0-30  0 

7  0-90 

8  0-10  0 

..  7  0  — 

..  8  0  — 

..  9  0  — 

. .  10  0  — 

. .  10  0-12  0 

..  £20     — 


s.d.  s.  d. 


Grapes :  Continued  — 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria      ..   12  0  — 

—  Canon  Hall,  per 
lb 5  0-80 

Lychees,  perdz.  lbs.  18  0    — 
Mandarins,  per  case    2  0-36 
Nectaiines,     Cape, 

per  box    . .         . .     7  0-  S  0 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       ..         ..58  0-64  0 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt.  50  0    — 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag  ..14  0-21  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        ..         ..16  0-22  0 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt.  . .  36  0-72  0 

Oranges,  per  case       S  0-60  0 

—  Californian 
seedless  ..   15  0-13  0 

—  Sevilles,  per 
case     ..        .-9  0-16  0 

Peaches,  Cape,  per 

box       . .         - .     G  0  10  0 

Pears,   Californian, 

per  case  ..  11  0-16  0 

—  Cape,  per   box    4  0-50 
Plums,    Cape,    per 

box  . .  . .  4  0-10  0 
is  still  a  fair  quantity  of  English 
but  the  bulk  of  these  fruits  is  from 
Overseas,  consigned  both  in  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
shipments  of  fruit  from  Cape  Colony  received  this 
week  consisted  principally  of  Pears.  The  supply  of 
English  Grapes  is  well  maintained,  and.  there  are  also 
Grapes  from  the  Cape,  besides  Almerias.  E.  H.  R., 
Covent    Garden,    February    17. 


—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £12 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..     0  5 
Cranberries, per  case  4  6 
Grapes :  Black  Ali- 
cante, per  lb. . . 

—  Almeria,  per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 
lbs 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 
box 

—  English,  Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb. 

Remarks.— There 
Apples    available. 


G  0 


6-  3  0 


16  0-21  0 


0-  S  0 


2  4-30' 


French  Flowers, 


Anemone  de  Caen, 
per     dozen 
bunche3 

Anemones.      pink, 
per     dozen 


Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .     3  0-36 
Mimosa,  per  hunch  0  10-  1  0 


Narcissus,     Paper 

White,  perdoz. 

bunches 
Ranunculus,  scai  let 

and  orange,  per 

bunch 
Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
—  Parma,        per 

large  bunch  .. 


Dnnhars  -■  Up-to- 
date 

Kent 

Lincolns— 
Un-to-date 
King  Edward 


Potatos 
.  d.  s.d. 


6  6-60 
4  6-50 


4  6-49 
4  6-53 


Lincolns — 

>.d. 

B.d. 

British  Queen   .. 

4  6- 

5  0 

Evergood 

4  3- 

4  6 

Blackland 

4  0- 

4  3 

Scotch,  Up-to-date 

4  3- 

4  0 

—  Kins     Edward 

4  S- 

4  11 

©bituar^. 


William  R.  Keay. -The  American  Horticul- 
tural papers  announce  the  death,  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  of  Mr.  William  R.  Keay,  florist,  of  Low- 
vine,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  and  a  native  of  Scot- 
land. 

A.  W.  Elphick.—  We  leam  from  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Son  of  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Elphick,  their  oldest  traveller,  who  entered 
their  service  in  1880.  Mr.  Elphick  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  his  duties  until  within  a  few 
days  of  his  death.  Previous  to  his  entering  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  he  was  for  a 
time  with  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.  One  of 
his  sons  has  represented  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  is  well  known  in  the 
Eastern  Counties. 


Trade  is  not  quite  so  good.  The  consignments  are 
fairly  large,  and  prices  remain  unaltered.  Edward  J 
Neirhorn.  Corenl  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  February  IS, 
1915. 


LorrtepondmU 


Abnormal  Growth  on  Vine  Stem  :  -V.  Z.     The 
excrescences  on  the  vine  stem  consist  of  bark? 
and  are  the  result  of  partial  removal  of  or  in- 
jury to  the  inner  bark,  thus  preventing  a  con- 
tinuous passage  of  the  sap.     Possibly  the  mis- 
chief was  done  in  the  act  of  peeling  and  scrap- 
ing.    Or  the  application  and  penetration  of  p. 
strong  alkali  wash  to  the  inner  bark,  after  de- 
nuding it  of  its  natural  and  necessary  covering, 
might  produce  a  like  result. 
Crickets  in  Greenhouses  :  F.  C.    W.  A  simple 
and    effective   method    of    exterminating   these 
pests  is  to  place  a  mixture  of  fresh  beer  and 
treacle  in  the  bottom   of  a  glass  jam  jar  to 
the   depth  of  about   an    inch,   and  plunge  the 
jar  to  the  neck  on  a  level  with  the  border  or 
walk.     As  an  alternative  bait  use  a  small  quan- 
tity   of     sweet    oil.     Frequently     change     the 
treacle-beer  and  the  oil,  as  neither  is  attractive 
to  the  insects  when  rancid.     In  stokeholds  and 
places  not  frequented  by  children  or  animals 
you  may  employ  a  mixture  of  bread  and  white 
arsenic," using  one  ounce  of  the  latter  materiel 
to  one  pound  of   the   former.       The  poisoned 
bait  may  be  sprinkled  about  the  haunts  of  the 
crickets.     It    is    advisable   to   adopt    all    three 
methods,  and  if  you  persist  the  crickets  will  in 
time  be  exterminated. 
Names  of  Fruit  :  C.    If.     1,  Newton  Wonder : 
2,   Golden    Russet;    3,   Prince    Bismarck;    4, 
Gooseberry  Apple ;  5,  Adams's  Pearmain  ;  6, 
Blenheim   Pippin.— Dr.    H.   E..   Durham.      We 
do  not  recognise  the  Apple.     It  is  most  likely 
a  local  variety. 
Names  of  Plants  :  .1.  B.  Ii.  Azara  integrifolia. 
—Jumbo.     1  and  6,  Abies  Nordmanniana  ;  2, 
too     withered     to     identify,     probably     Picea 
sitchensis  ;  3,  Pseudo-tsuga  Douglasii ;  4,  P.  D. 
var.  vera  ;  5,  Picea  Morinda  ;  7,  P.  orientalis  ; 
8    Berberis  stenophylla  ;  9,  Thuya  plicata  ;  10, 
Cupressus  nootkatensis  ;  Nos.  1  and  6  are  badly 
infested  with  scale  and  coccus,  and  the  trees 
should  be  syringed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  paraffin  at"  intervals  of  a  fortnight   from 
now    to    the    middle   of    April,    choosing    dull 
weather  for  the  operation.— iV.   D.     1,  Thuya 
plicata ;   2,    Cupressus   Lawsoniana ;   3,   C.    L. 
var    ochroleuca;  4,   Tsuga   canadensis    (Hem- 
lock   Spruce)  ;    5,    probably    Carpentena     cah- 
fornica;  send  when  in  flower. — 'J'.  A.  B.   Peta- 
sites  fragrans  (Winter  Heliotrope). 
Perpetual-flowering  Carnations  :  G.  J.     The 
following     varieties    would     be     suitable      for 
your  purpose  :  —  (White)  White  Wonder  and 
White  Enchantress;  (scarlet)  Scarlet  Glow  and 
Britannia;   (pink)    Enchantress    Supreme    and 
Lady  Northcliffe. 


Communications      Beceiyed.-W      G.— W.     S. 
Subscriher-A.  T.   H.-T.  H.-C.  W.-F.   W.  J.-F.   H.- 

G     g q     w  — L     S  —  *      C.    H.— B.     P.    P. — W.    P. — 

W  T— W.  J.  T.— E.  J.— H.  J.  T.— D.  Y.  D.— E.  de  M.— 
EM  H-F  (i  B-A.  S.-W.  B.-W.  IL  N.-C.  H.  P. 
1  w  A~A.  C.  P.-R.  W.  W-F  A  V-W  T- 
J  S  ft  Co..  New  York— C.  F.— E.  M.— E.  A.— J.  B.— 
R.  T.   &  S.— V.  G. 


February  27,  1915.] 
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Deferred  Cutting  Back. 

OF  three  rows  of  James  Grieve  Apples  planted 
in  the  autumn  of  1911  one  was  cut  back 
just  after  the  planting,  one  in  the  follow- 
ing April,  and  the  third  in  April,  1912.  They 
were  chosen  as  being  as  closely  alike  as  three 
rows  could  be.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  not  any  very  striking  difference  of  growth 
between  the  trees,  which  have  not  yet  been 
pruned  this  season.  On  the  whole,  the  trees 
pruned  in  the  April  following  the  planting  are 
the  best  grown.  Several  witnesses  who  have 
been  asked  for  their  opinion,  without  being  told 
of  the  difference  in  the  treatment,  have  been 
unanimous  in  that  judgment.  The  superiority, 
however,  is  not  very  great,  because  the  trees  not 
cut  back  until  the  second  season  were  rigorously 
dealt  with  if  they  needed  severe  pruning,  as 
many  of  them  did.  Branches  were  cut  off  below 
Bpit-buds,  which  had  developed  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  dwarfed  the  trees  if  they  had 
been  left.  Herein  lies  the  great  danger  of  re- 
commending growers  to  defer  the  cutting  back, 
as  too  many  would  be  likely  to  shrink  from  the 
necessary  severity  of  treatment.  Moreover,  one 
reason  why  the  trees  cut  back  in  the  April  after 
planting  are  better  furnished  than  those  left  un- 
cut for  another  year  is  that  many  of  the  trees — 
all  two  years  old — had  strong  central  shoots  when 
planted.  These  were  cut  out  of  the  fomier  row 
if  there  were  vigorous  side  shoots  ;  otherwise  they 
were  topped,  so  that  they  would  send  out  good 
side-shcots,  existing  weak  laterals  being  cut  off 
or  greatly  shortened.  This  desirable  treatment 
had  to  be  deferred  for  a  year  in  the  case  of  the 
other  iow  of  trees,  to  their  disadvantage.  As  in 
an  earlier  trial,  this  experiment  indicates  that  the 
BMerring  of  cutting  back  to  the  second  season  is 
objectionable.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add 
that  the  bulk  of  the  trees  were  cut  back  in  the 
February  after  planting,  and  these  are  as  well 
grown  as  those  cut  back  in  April. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Box  Apples? 
This  question  on  the  present  occasion  is  limited 
to  the  boxing  of  selected  dessert  fruits  in  boxes 
holding  one  dozen.  The  answer  depends  upon 
nrciinislances.,  and  is  not  to  be  made  off-hand. 
In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  pay  to  box  ordinary 


dessert  Apples,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Worces- 
ter Pear-main,  or  King  of  the  Pippins,  because 
the  return  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  ex- 
penses as  compared  with  those  of  selling  in  half- 
sieves.  At  first  sight  any  one  would  be  apt  to 
suppose  that  even  a  shilling  per  dozen  for  choice 
Apples  would  pay  handsomely.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case  ;  and,  if  the  fruit  is  of  somewhat 
large  size,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  boxing  of 
any  variety  that  will  sell  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
pays  at  that  price.  Apart  from  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  boxing  there  is  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  the  firsts  by  taking  the  best  for  the 
boxes. 

The  remunerativeness  of  boxing  depends  partly 
upon  the  price  per  box  made,  partly  upon  the 
proportion  of  perfect  Apples  in  the  firsts,  and 
partly  upon  the  extent  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
firsts  caused  by  boxing.  Now,  I  have  worked 
out  the  results  of  boxing  in  various  circum- 
stances, and  I  present  one  detailed  account,  to 
show  how  considerable  are  the  expenses  of  boxing, 
while  only  summaries  are  given  in  other  instances. 
My  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  weighed  3g  lbs.  per 
dozen  net,  and  were  as  big  as  they  could  be  for 
twelve  to  go  in  an  ordinary  dozen  box.  Most  of 
the  firsts  made  6s.  per  half-sieve  of  20  lbs.,  while 
a  small  proportion  made  7s.,  in  both  cases,  of 
course,  witli  rail  and  market  expenses  to  come  off. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  my  account  I  am  assuming 
the  firsts  to  be  worth  6s.  per  half-sieve,  without 
taking  any  boxing  Apples  out  of  them,  boxed 
fruit  2s.  per  dozen,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
firsts  through  taking  all  perfect  Apples  out  to 
be  2s.  per  half-sieve.  Taking  two  lots  of  twenty 
half-sieves  each,  I  show  the  result  of  selling  one 
lot  as  they  stood  as  compared  with  selling  half 
the  other  lot  in  half-sieves  and  the  rest  in  boxes 
on  the  assumption  of  the  deterioration  named  : — 

All  Sold  in  Baskets. 

£  s.  .1. 

20  halves  at  6s 600 

Rail  (2s.  10d.),  commission  (5s.),  toll  (Is.  8d.)         ..096 

Net  i  eturn 5  10    i ; 

Profit  on  Boxins 12    1 

£6  12    7 

Half  Sold  in  Baskets  and  Half  in  Boxes. 

£   s.  d.    £   s.  d. 

10  halves  at  4s 200 

Rail  (Is.  /id.),   commission  [2s.  6d.),  toll 

(lOd.) 049 

1  15    3 

61J  boxes  at  2s 630 

Kail  (2s.  2d.),  commission  (12s.),  toll  (Is.), 
boxes  and  packing  (10s.  6d.)        1    5    s 

4  17     4 

Net  return £6  12    7 

At  3^  lbs.  of  Apples  per  box  there  are  61^ 
boxes  in  10  half-sieves.  The  commission  on 
boxed  fruit  at  10  per  cent,  is  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  on  the  Apples  in  baskets.  Toll  is 
Id.  per  package,  and  there  are  five  boxes  in  a 
package.  The  return  is  a  favourable  one  in  re- 
lation to  boxing,  because  it  is  seldom  that  half 
the  firsts  are  perfect  enough  for  boxes.  Boxe6 
are  charged  at  l^d.  each,  but  wTould  cost  mere, 
carriage  paid,  now  that  wood  has  gone  up  greatly 
in  price.  A  halfpenny  per  box  is  for  Aspen  wood 
wool,  tissue,  and  extra  time  in  packing. 

If  the  boxes  of  selected  Apples  referred  to 
above  had  been  sold  at  Is.  6d.  each,  the  de- 
terioration of  firsts  being  still  2s.  per  half-sieve, 
there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  5s.  lOd.  on  the 
hoxing.  If  only  one-fourth  of  the  firsts  had  been 
good  enough  for  boxing  the  deterioration  of  the 
rest  would  probably  have  been  no  more  than  Is. 
per  half-sieve.  Then  if  the  boxes  had  been  6old 
at  Is.  6d.  each  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of 
Rs.  8d.  on  boxing.  If  half  had  been  boxed  at 
Is.  6d.,  with  deterioration  only  Is.  per  half- 
sieve,  there  would  have  been  a  gain  of  4s.  2d.  on 
boxing;  but  the  deterioration  caused  by  taking 


half  for  the  boxes  could  hardly  be  as  little  as  Is. 
My  conclusion  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  box 
choice  dessert  Apples  at  Is.  6d.  per  dozen.  This 
conclusion  covers  Beauty  of  Bath,  which  I  have 
sometimes  boxed,  as  well  as  Cox's  Orange.  Em- 
phatically it  would  also  apply  to  Charles  Ross, 
because  of  the  extra  weight  of  a  dozen  of  that 
variety,  which  would  require  a  larger  box. 
Spraying  Experiments. 
In  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
January  Mr.  F.  R.  Petheybridge,  M.A.,  reports 
some  experiments  carried  out  on  Apple  and 
Plum  trees  in  1913  for  preventing  attacks  of 
the  Apple  sucker  and  the  leaf-curling  Plum 
aphis.  It  is  curious  that,  while  several  of  the 
washes  contained  lime  and  sulphur,  with  or  with- 
out other  ingredients,  in  no  case  were  the  pro- 
portions those  which  effect  the  most  complete 
combination.  The  proper  proportions  are  two 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  one  part  of  lime, 
boiled  together  for  about  an  hour.  Instead 
150  lbs.  of  lime  to  100  lbs.  sulphur  in  two  cases 
and  117  lbs.  of  lime  and  92  lbs.  of  sulphur  in 
one  case  were  used.  Thus_  in  no  case  had  a 
proper  solution  of  lime-sulphur  a  trial.  The  two 
ingredients  were  used  by  themselves  in  only  one 
wash,  while  salt  was  added  to  them  in  three 
cases;  and  other  washes  consisted  of  lime  and 
salt ;  lime,  salt  and  waterglass  ;  and  lime,  salt 
and  washing  soda.  The  excess  of  lime  in  the 
lime-sulphur  rendered  the  wash  less  adherent 
than  a  proper  mixture  would  have  been,  and  the 
addition  of  salt,  waterglass,  or  washing  soda 
would  soften  the  deposit  and  render  it  easy  for 
rain  to  wash  it  off.  The  only  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  Apple  sucker  attack  was  on  plots  sprayed 
so  late  that  the  buds  were  scorched,  probably  by 
the  salt  which  was  in  all  the  late-used  mixtures. 
The  repo.'t  says  that  the  fruiting  of  the  trees 
was  not  affected  by  the  scorching;  but  no  one 
should  tolerate  the  scorching  of  buds.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  spraying  was  not  a  com- 
mercial success  for  the  prevention  of  sucker 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  the  sprayed 
plots  the  attack  of  leaf-curling  Plum  aphis  was 
much  less  than  on  the  untreated  plots.  There 
is,  however,  no  differentiation  as  to  the  results 
of  the  several  spray  mixtures  in  this  respect  in 
the  report.  Nor  is  there  any  suggestion 
as  to  how  such  reductions  in  attacks  of 
sucker  and  aphis  as  are  noted  were  effected. 
No  actual  evidence  of  the  destruction  of 
the  eggs  of  either  pest  by  any  spray  mixture 
has  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  the  idea  that  by 
coating  over  the  eggs  some  of  them  are  prevented 
from  hatching  is  only  a  surmise.  Possibly  a 
6pray  mixture,  if  it  sticks  on  the  trees  long 
enough,  may  act  as  a  disguster  to  the  insects. 
The  best  chance  of  success  is  to  spray  just  before 
the  buds  burst,  which  would  be  much  later  for 
Apples  than  for  Plums.  In  the  trials  under 
notice  both  were  sprayed  on  March  1  to  12.  I 
have  used  lime-sulphur  of  full  winter  strength 
when  buds  were  on  the  point  of  bursting,  with- 
out doing  any  harm  to  the  trees.  But  although 
I  have  found  sucker  eggs  in  abundance  on  Apple 
trees  year  after  year,  I  have  never  found  any 
considerable  number  of  aphis  eggs.  This  season, 
while  pruning  Apples,  I  have  found  only  cue 
shoot  covered  with  aphis  eggs,  and  yet  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  expect  aphis  attack  more  or 
less  serious.  As  to  Plums,  the  trees  have  ben 
carefully  inspected  year  after  year  in  February 
or  March  without  finding  any  aphis  egg*  ir 
mother-queens  worth  the  slightesl  notice,  but 
in  spite  of  spraying  with  caustic  soda,  lime- 
sulphur,  or  lime,  the  leaf  curling  aphis  has  been 
common  in  my  Plum  orchards.  .1  Southern 
t,'  i  ower. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


FLORISTS*     FLOWERS. 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA   CLIFTONII   ALBENS. 
(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

The  supplementary  illustration  represents  a 
flower  of  the  charming  white  Brasso-Cattleya,  in 
the  collection  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
Brackenhurst,    Tunbridge   Wells. 

It  was  obtained  by  crossing  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Mossiae  var.  Queen  Alexandra  and 
Cattleya  Trianae  alba,  both  practically  albinos, 
a  character  which  has  been  handed  on  in  the 
hybrid  except  for  a  slight  pink  flush  on  the 
petals,  especially  on  the  reverse  side. 

The  flower  is  especially  good  in  shape,  a 
quality  which  may  be  traced  to  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano-Mossiae,  the  flowers  of  which  are  the 
most  perfectly  formed  of  all  Brasso-Cattleyas. 

The  original  form  is  also  of  fine  shape,  and  has 
a  ruby-red  blotch  on  the  lip.  The  reputation  of 
this  fine  Orchid  as  a  beautiful  winter  and  early 
spring  flowering  hybrid   is  well   established. 

CYMBIDIUM       SCHLEGELII       FOWLER'S 
VARIETY. 

The  many  hybrids  of  C.  insigne  are  so  beauti- 
ful   and    the    plants  which   bear   the    flowers   so 


LATE-ROOTED   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  necessary  to 
propagate  many  of  the  Japanese  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  November  or  early  Decem- 
ber to  secure  high-quality  blooms  for  exhibi- 
tions, for  certain  of  these  old  sorts  were  rather 
late  in  flowering.  But  many  of  the  better  varie- 
ties of  the  past  few  years  develop  early  flowers 
on  first-crown  buds,  and  more  paiticularly  in 
gardens  in  the  south  and  Midlands,  hence  the 
necessity  for  varying  the  date  of  propagation. 
I  find  that  plants  rooted  in  February  are,  in 
many  instances,  far  preferable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high-class  blooms  than  those  propagated 
earlier,  for  the  latter  have  to  be  stopped  to 
secure  blooms  at  a  later  date  than  those  from 
natural  first-crown  buds. 

Not  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  date 
of  blooming  between  plants  struck  in  December 
and  February ;  it  probably  only  amounts  to  be- 
tween seven  and  fourteen  days,  but  this  is.  often 
suificient  for  the  purpose  one  has  in  view.  Cut- 
tings inserted  at  about  this  date  should  be  grown 
in  slightly  more  warmth,  and  they  naturally 
need  more  attention  to  prevent  them  from  flag- 
ging until  they  are  rooted,  but  a  judicious  use 
of    the    6yringe    or    sprayer    should    keep     them 


Fig.  50. — cymbidium  schlegelii  fowler's    variety. 
(R.H.S.    Award    of    Merit,    February    16.    1915.) 


ornamental,  even  when  not  in  bloom,  that  it 
is  no  reproach  to  any  of  them  to  say  that  there 
is  great  resemblance  between  them,  even  when 
very  distinct  species  are  used  as  the  other 
parent.  C.  Schlegelii  (fig.  30),  which  through  C. 
Wigamanum  has  C.  eburneum  and  C.  Tracy- 
anum  blood  in  it,  was  Taised  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
McBean,  of  Cooksbridge,  who  secured  an  Award 
of  Merit  for  the  plant  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting 
on  January  23,  1912.  Several  varieties  have 
been  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  this  year,  and  all  of  them  have 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  present 
foTm,  shown  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
Brackenhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis)  is  the  fourth  to  receive  the  R.H.S.  Award 
of  Merit,  and  our  illustration  shows  one  of  the 
numerous  fine  flowers  of  the  imposing  spike. 

The  flowers,  which  are  wax-like  in  substance, 
are  blush-white  with  fine  lines  of  pale  rose- 
purple  on  the  segments  and  claret  markings  on 
the  lip,  the  arrangement  of  which  closely  ap- 
proaches C.  Tracyammi.  This  and  others  of  its 
class  are  very  desirable  garden  plants,  for  they 
are.  easily  cultivated,  and  are  admirable  subjects 
for  the  warm  greenhouse,  conservatory  or  inter- 
mediate Orchid  house. 


Singles  and  decorative  varieties  mate  as  good 
plants,  if  rooted  at  or  about  this  date,  as  at 
any  other  time,  and  when,  they  are  well  rooted 
they  may  be  potted  direct  and  grown  in  cold 
frames.  By  this  means  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  time  and  the  trouble  of  shifting  them  from 
warm  to  cold  frames  will  be  obviated. 

SWEET  1-EAS  UNDER   GLASS. 

The  days  are  lengthening  and  the  extra  sun- 
light has  a  great  effect  on  plants  under  glass,  in- 
cluding Sweet  Peas,  which  should  be  shifted  into 
their  flowering  pots  or  quarters.  The  grower 
who  specialises  in  Sweet  Peas  will  probably 
have  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  finished 
most  if  not  all  of  the  work  of  potting  or  plant- 
ing ;  but  where  the  glasshouses  have  been  uti- 
lised for  other  subjects  there  is  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  getting  the  plants  potted  before  this 
date  owing  to  lack  of  room.  But  one  week  late 
with  the  potting  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  or  failure  with  these  flowers, 
especially  when  the  blooms  are  grown  for 
market.  I  have  on  many  previous  occasions 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  potting  the  plants  in 
soil  that  is  not  too  rich  in  m."  .are,  though  the 
plants  at  a  later  stage  need  a  richer  compost.  A 
mixture  of  rich  loam,  a  little  well-decayed  manure, 
bone-meal  or  bone-flour  and  ,-.«n  may  le  supple- 
mented with  some  fairly  well  dried  s,.  ..;•  hops. 
A  compost  of  this  nature  at  the  proper  degree 
of  moisture  should  prove  a  splendid  rooting 
medium.  The  grower  should  treat  the  plants 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  good  root-system 
at  the  start,  as  this  is  necessary  to  success.  Top 
growth  will  develop  quickly  enough  a  little  later. 
Firm  potting  is  essential,  and  the  degree  of  firm- 
ness will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains.  It  will  be  well 
to  place  sticks  in  position  for  supports  before  the 
shoots  grow  very   long. 

Sweet  Peas  grow  best  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
when  there  is  plenty  of  light  and  warmth,  but 
at  this  season  much  atmospheric  moisture  is  not 
necessary;  indeed,  a  close,  humid  atmosphere 
now  is  harmful,  for  it  will  cause  growth  to  be 
attenuated.  A  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at 
night  with  a  few  degrees'  rise  during  the  day 
is  suitable,  and  there  should  be  sufficient  venti- 
lation to  keep  the  air  in  the  house  moving.  The 
smaller  the  house  the  greater  is  the  need  for  air 
as  the  temperature  in  a  small  house  is  apt  to  rise 
very  quickly  at  this  season  through  bursts  of 
sunshine.  The  novice  should  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  varieties  that  "  burn  "  out-of-doors 
are  very  suitable  for  cultivation  under  glass ; 
those  of  orange  and  salmon  shades  do  particu- 
larly  well  in  glasshouses.      Thomas   Stevenson. 


plump  without  having  to  resort  to  dense  shad- 
ing. The  ideal  cutting  for  inserting  at.  this  or 
any  other  time  should  be  a  shoot  of  only  mode- 
rate strength  and  fairly  hard  or  wiry  ;  those  of 
great  size  with  coarse  leaves  are  much  longer  in 
rooting,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  haves  will 
be  lost,  before  the  young  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished. Varieties  that  do  well  when  propagated 
now  include  Lady  Talbot,  F.  S.  Vallis.  William 
Turner,  Kara  Dow,  Mrs.  R.  Luxford,  William 
Vert,  Mrs.  J.  Gibson,  Miss  Alice  Finch,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Japan,  Reginald  Vallis,  Eclipse,  Amy 
Poulton,  Miss  Gladys  Herbert,  Francis  Jolliffe, 
Bob  Pulling,  Master  Rex,  Mrs.  C.  Farrar,  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller,  White  Queen,  Hon.  Mrs.  John 
Ward,  His  Majesty,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tickle,  Master 
James,  Mr.  W.  E.  Tricker  and  Mrs.  G.  Lloyd 
Wigg.  Most  of  these  varieties  will,  if  first  crown 
buds  are  taken,  without  any  stopping  whatever, 
produce  excellent  blooms.  But  the  plants  must  not 
receive  a  check  during  the  growing  season.  Good 
flowers  may  be  obtained  from  plants  rooted  much 
later,  and  even  in  the  montli  of  May,  but  these 
come  under  the  category  of  single-stemmed 
plants,  whilst  those  I  am  dealing  with  may  be 
allowed  to  carry  two,  three,  or  four  blooms  at 
the  discretion  of  the  grower. 


THE     ROSARY. 


ROSES  FOR  CANADA. 

Mr.  Macoux,  the  Dominion  Horticulturist,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  (No.  9)  on  Hardy-Rose  Culti- 
vation in  Canada.  The  precise  title  is  "  Kardy 
Rose  Culture  .  .  .,"  but  Mr.  Macoun  will,  we 
hope,  forgive  us  if  we  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
word  cultivation,  and  advocate  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  misuse  of  the  word  culture  in  re- 
lation   to   horticultural   practice. 

In  the  pamphlet  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  Canadians  need  by  no  means  despair  of 
growing  Roses  provided  that  they  will  grow  the 
right  kinds.  Thus  Rosa  rugosa  and  its  hybrids, 
Austrian  Briars,  Provence  Roses,  Damask  and 
Moss  Roses  may  be  grown  in  many  parts  of 
Canada  with  little  or  no  protection.  In  second 
degree  of  hardiness  stand  H.  P. s.  Climbing  Multi- 
floras  and  Dwarf  Polyanthas.  Less  hardy  than 
these  are  H.T.s,  and  least  hardy  of  all  as  tested 
in  Canada  are  tho  Teas. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  list  of  the 
varieties  which  have  demonstrated  their  hardi- 
ness during  a  trial  of  21  years  in  the  Rose  garden 
of  the  Central   Experimental  Farm   at  Ottawa. 
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Brasso-Cattleva  Cliftonii  ALBENS. 
(Awarded    R.H.S.     F.C.C.    on    January    19,    1915.) 
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NEW 


OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


A  NEW  SPECIES  OF  LARCH. 

In  the  Kew  herbarium  there  are  two  or  three 
twigs  with  leaves  and  cones  o£  a  peculiar  Larch, 
gathered  in  1860  by  Maxiniowicz  on  the  shores 
of  Olga  Bay,  about  12J  miles  north-east  of 
Vladivostock,  in  the  maritime  province  of  East- 
ern Siberia.  This  Larch  was  labelled  Larix 
sibirica  by  Maximowicz;  but  is  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, having  different  branchlets,  leaves  and 
cones,  and,  moreover,  occupies  an  isolated  dis- 
trict, far  removed  from  the  region  inhabited  by 
the  well-known  Siberian  Larch.  It  is  readily 
distinguishable  from  all  the  species  hitherto  pub- 
lished, and  will  now  be  described  (fig.  31)  as  a 
new  species,  Larix  olgensis.* 

A  tree,  of  which  little  is  known  concerning 
habit  or  dimensions,  unique  amongst  the  genus 
in  having  reddish-brown,  slender  young  branch- 
lets,  densely  covered  with  long  hairs,  traces  of 
which  remain  on  the  greyish,  older  twigs  ;  lateral 
buds  shining  dark  brown.  Short  shoots,  slender, 
conic,  with  similar  buds,  fringed  around  the  base 
when   opening   with    reddish-brown  hairs. 

Leaves,  short  and  slender,  not  exceeding  % 
inch  long  and  0.025  inch  wide,  curved,  rounded 
at  the  apex,  convex  above,  deeply  keeled  be- 
neath, with  one  stomatic  line  on  each  side  of  the 
keel.  Microscopic  seetiont  (fig.  32)  shows  afibro- 
vascular  bundle,  circular,  with  scattered  wood- 
cells  :  hypoderm  of  thick-walled  cells,  continuous 
under  the  epiderm  all  round.  Resin-canals  pre- 
sent in  leaves  of  the  long  shoots,  large,  placed 
more  inwards  than  usual  in  the  genus,  being 
separated  from  the  epidermis  by  two  layers  of 
thick-walled  hypoderm.  Leaves  of  the  short 
shoots,  with  rudimentary  or  obsolete  resin-canals, 
differing  also  from  the  leaves  of  the  long  shoots 
in  being  slightly  deeper  in  proportion  to  their 
width  and  without  stomatic  lines  above.  Cones 
0.6 — 0.8  inch  long,  0.5 — 0.6  inch  wide  when 
closed,  with  the  exserted  tips  of  the  bracts 
visible  between  the  scales,  which  are  20  to  30 
in  number,  in  4  to  6  rows,  0.3  inch  wide  and 
slightly  less  long,  reniform-orbicular,  entire  and 
rounded  at  the  upper  margin,  covered  externally 
with  a  dense  minute  pubescence.  Bract  0.2 
inch  long,  oblong,  but  widest  at  the  base,  truncate 
at  the  apex  with  a  minute  mucro.  Seed  with 
wing  i  inch  long  ;  body  0.1  inch  long,  marbled 
grey  on  the  surface  next  the  scale,  shining  dark 
brown  on  the  other  surface  ;  wing  short,  brown, 
broadest    towards    the    base. 

The  description  of  this  Larch  is  mainly  drawn 
up  from  a  few  twigs  with  cones,  which  were 
sent  home  by  Capt.  Clinton-Baker,  R.N.,  in 
1911,  with  the  note  :  "  The  only  conifer  at  Olga 
and  Vladimir  Bays,  all  nearly  cut  down  for 
timber."  It  is  possible  that  this  Larch  extends 
further  inland  and  to  the  northward :  but 
Komarov,  who  confused  it  with  L.  sibirica,  states 
that  it  is  only  found  on  the  shores  of  Olga  Bay, 
and  quotes  a  letter  written  by  Maximowicz  . 
"  Common  on  the  east  coast  of  the  great  bay, 
forming  an  open  wood  on  rocky  ground  in  mix- 
ture with  Quercus  mongolica  and  Betula 
Ermani.  Trees  often  occur  up  to  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  very  brittle,  wide  -  spreading 
gnarled   branches." 

The  district  where  this  Larch  occurs  is  on  the 
continental  coast  immediately  opposite  Yezo.  It 
is  characterised  by  a  severe  climate,  the  average 
annual   temperature  being  only  40°  F.,  with  an 

*  Lctrix  oJnenniit,  A.  Henry,  sp.  nova.  Larix  sdbirica, 
Maximowicz,  ex  M.S.  in  herbai'io  (non  I.edebnur):  Masters, 
rajaurn.  Linn.  Sec.  (fiot.),  XVIII  .  523  (ex  parte)  ;  Komarov, 
Fl.  Mamliurinj;  I.,  104  (1901);  Patschke,  in  Enjrler,  Bol. 
Jahrb.,  XI.vin..  002(1913). 

Arliur,  incola  Sibiriae  orientalis  ad  sinum  Olgensem  : 
rainnlis  dense  nifn-pubeseentibiis;  foliis  graeilibus  brevibus, 
1-2  cm.  longis ;  conis  parvis,  lj-2  cm.  longis:  sipiamis,  20-30, 
Orbiculatis,  marline  integro,  dense  puberulis  ;  bracteis 
brevioribus,  exsertis. 

t  The  microscopic  details,  diagram  and  photograph,  are 
due  to  Mr.  M.  O'Beirne,  research  scholar  in  Forestry  at  tlie 
Roy.  Coll.  Science,  Dublin. 


average  summer  temperature  of  68c  F.,  while 
the  sea,  though  not  actually  frozen  over  in  the 
winter,  is  often  coated  with  ice  near  the  shore. 
Reclus,  Now.  Ceog.  Univ.  VI.,  835  (1881),  states 
that  the  temperature  at  Olga  rises  in  August 
sometimes  to  96°  F.  The  climate  appears  to  be 
an  extreme  one ;  and  in  all  probability  this 
Larch  would  be  of  no  economic  value  in  this 
country ;  but  seeds  ought  to  be  obtained,  as  it 
possibly  might  thrive  high  up  in  the  mountains. 
A.  Henri/. 


MR 


Fig.  31. — larix  olgensis. 
1,  Cone ;  2,  outer  side  of  scale ;  3,  inner  side  of 
scale  ;  4,  bract ;  5,   seeds  ;  6,   current  year's 
twig  ;  7,  second  year's  twig  (all  life-size). 


OLGENSIS 


Fig.  32. — larix  olgensis. 

a,  Cross-section  of  leaf  of  long  shoot ;  B,  cross- 
section  of  leaf  of  short  shoot ;  R,  r,  resin- 
canal  well  developed  in  the  former ;  Q,  q, 
obsolete  resin-canal  in  the  latter ;  s,  stomatic 
opening;  E,  epidermis;  H,  hypoderm;  v. 
fibro-vascular  bundle   (al!  highly  magnified). 


Copper  Sulphate  for  French  Farmers.— 

Copper  sulphate  is  very  scarce  in  France  owing 
to  the  war,  and  French  farmer*:,  who  employ  the 
material  extensively  as  a  fungicide,  are  feeling 
the  shortage.  T.hey  have  appealed  to  M. 
Delcasse,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he 
has  arranged  with  the  British  Government  for  a 
supply  to  be  exported'  to  France.  Applications 
for  consignments  must  be  forwarded  through  the 
French  Embassy  in  London. 


REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


Prefatory  Letter. 

Before  returning  with  my  readers  to  the  up- 
most Alps  of  Thibet  I  feel  bound  to  notice  a 
well  meant  but  ill-judged  letter  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  October  3  last,  which  almost 
openly  accuses  me  of  burking  the  credit  of  my 
companion,  Mr.  Purdom,  and  claiming  as  mine 
an  expedition  really  belonging  more  properly  to 
him.  The  accusation  is  false,  the  insinuation 
grotesque.  I  call  the  expedition  mine  because  it 
so  is — planned  and  arranged  by  me,  and  joined 
by  Mr.  Purdom  on  my  invitation.  These  facts 
I  had  judged  to  be  common  knowledge  to  every- 
one interested  in  my  Chinese  travels:  I  did  not 
see  and  do  not  see  any  reason  for  making  my 
published  articles  a  puffing  advertisement  of 
either  my  companion  or  myself.  My  own  work 
may  not  deserve  such  :  Mr.  Purdom's  6tands 
above  need  of  it.  I  choose,  if  you  please,  my 
own  time  and  methods  for  making  something 
like  an  adequate  acknowledgment  of  all  that  my 
expedition  owes  to  this  famous  collector,  whose 
services  to  horticulture  notoriously  stand  high, 
among  the  highest.  Meanwhile  I  leave  the 
matter,  protesting  most  strongly  as  I  close 
against  so  wholly  misleading  a  statement  as  that 
Mr.  Purdom  "has  previously  explored  much  of 
the  ground  already  covered  " — a  quite  untrue 
remark  and  calculated  seriously  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  our  exolorations,  such  as  it  may  prove. 
Reginald  Farrer. 

VIII.— THE  HIGHEST  ALPS. 

Fold  over  fold  the  vast  green  downs  overlap 
and  overlap  far  into  the  fringes  of  Thibet.  They 
are  on  a  scale  so  huge  that  their  size  ceases  to 
be  perceived,  and  on  the  one  side  they  are  uni- 
formly sombre  with  forest,  and  on  the  other 
uniformly  green  with  the  richest  hay  of  Asia. 
This  is  all  a  houseless  No  Man's  Land  ;  beyond 
there  lies  the  territory  of  the  Bad  People,  away 
over  the  Stone  Mountains,  from  which  they  some- 
times come  raiding  across  the  border — a  displeas- 
ing race, with  dark  faces  and  hideously  deformed 
skulls,  who  come  creeping  upon  their  bellies  like 
cats  in  the  dark  of  the  dawn,  and  nave  an  un- 
popular weakness  for  building  up  their  captives 
alive  in  a  damp  bonfire.  These  tribes  being  on 
the  raid  at  the  time  of  our  travels,  great  excite- 
ment was  felt  along  the  Border,  and  many 
diplomacies  were  deployed  to  prevent  our  adven- 
turing into  the  huge  heart  of  No  Man's  Land 
within  reach  of  the  Wicked  Ones.  Finally,  how- 
ever, as  nothing  prevailed  against  us,  we  must  at 
least  have  an  escort.  So  an  escort  of  some  forty- 
odd  jolly  people  accompanied  us  far  and  far  up 
the  course  of  a  clear  river,  winding  in  the  depths 
amid  the  hills.  They  came  carolling  like  great 
birds,  hopping  gleefully  again  and  again  through 
the  Tiver — a  jovial  crew  of  every  age  from  6  to 
60,  clothed  in  what  looked  like  derelict  sacking 
and  armed  with  prehistoric  arquebuses  on  prongs. 
So  we  came  at  last  to  a  little  grassy  glen,  up  off 
the  main  track,  hidden  at  its  debouchure  by 
brushwood,  and  here  we  pitched  our  many  tents 
and  wove  all  round  the  camp  a  high  zareba  of 
boughs,  and  made  bonfires,  and  appointed 
watches  and  stations  of  defence,  and  cut  down 
all  the  covering  bushes  on  the  slopes  that  might 
in  the  dusk  of  the  moon  conceal  or  simulate  the 
approach  of  a  crouching  Tepo.  It  was  a  strange 
Homeric  life  for  a  while,  to  wake  at  night  en- 
vironed by  the  hush  and  mystery  of  the  glen, 
with  the  camp  fires  burning  in  the  centre  of  little 
knots  of  talk  and  laughter,  amid  the  vast  and 
everlasting  silence  of  those  empty  Alps. 

High  above  rose  a  great,  grassy  ridge  to  some 
12,000  feet.  Up  this,  on  promise  of  a  fine  day,  I 
adventured  with  two  retainers.  Needless  to  say, 
it  ere  long  rained  inexorably — a  fine  Scotch  rain 
that  mad"  thi>  long  hay-grass  ""  better  than  a 
bath  to  penetrate,      lip   we  toiled,  and   up  ;  no 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.    farrer  "ere  published 

in  ..ur  Issues  I'n  September  i>  i  M),  October  17  and  31, 

November  1 1  and  28,  mu,  ami  January '-,  kh5. 
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words,  no  amount  of  experience  even,  can  ever 
suggest  the  scale  on  which  these  Thibetan  Alps 
are  built,  and  the  hour  of  steady  climbing  that 
it  takes  from  cliff  to  cliff  that  from  below  had 
seemed  mere  boulders  within  stone's  throw  of 
each  other.  In  the  rocks  theTe  were  only  such 
stale  and  trifling  toys  as  Isopyrum  grandi- 
florum  and  Primula  flava.  Upwards  we  as- 
cended, through  dense  depths  of  Lousewort,  saf- 
fron or  crimson,  to  where,  amid  the  purple 
Asters,  all  the  huge  green  slopes  were  freckled 
with  the  blood-blots  of  Meconopsis  punicea. 
Now  we  came  at  last  to  the  final  pull,  up  3,000 
feet  or  so  of  shorter  grass  on  a  steep  and  pitiless 
slope,  all  iridescent  and  bejewelled  with  the 
rain.  The  herbage  was  sparkling  with  many 
crowded  delights.  Primula  Purdomii  was  rare 
and  over,  so  was  P.  Maximowiczii  ;  P.  tangu- 
tica  was  commoner  and  near  its  end  ;  but 
amid  the  Asters,  Saxifrages  of  pale  gold,  blue 
Gentians,  silver  Edelweiss  made  a  mosaic  of 
colour.  In  the  shingle-shoots,  too,  abounded  a 
Primula  of  rare  beauty— a  so  far  unplaced  cousin 
of  P.  sibirica,  but  with  fewer  larger  flowers  (of 
round,  comfortable  face  and  gentlest  pink)  on 
shorter  scapes  from  a  much  smaller  crown,  the 
scapes  being  always  farinose  and  the  leaves 
always  dentate.  This  lovely  apparition,  not  con- 
tent with  hovering  over  the  shingle  slides,  soon 
overflowed  into  the  now  fine  grass  on  either  side, 
and,  with  Allium  kansunense's  Bluebell-soft 
heads,  added  another  note  to  the  crowded  chaos  of 
colours,  almost  confusing  in  their  glory  under  the 
grey  light  of  the  pervasive  rain. 

And  then,  among  these  suddenly  a  fresh  tone — 
a  great  bent  flower,  rain-laden  and  heavy,  like  a 
gigantic  specimen  of  the  purple  Anemone  coro- 
naria.  It  was  another  new  Meconopsis  (new,  at 
least,  to  Jedde,  for  I  do  not  know  the  diagnosis 
of  M.  Wardii).  Like  the  last,  it  belongs  to  the 
biennial  Primulina  group ;  but,  leaving  to  the 
last  its  monopoly  of  small  and  dainty  grace,  this 
one  stands  pre-eminent  in  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence. Few  and  small  are  the  leaves,  all  at  the 
base,  glaucescent,  narrow,  almost  hairless ;  the 
naked  scape  is  invariably  solitary,  and  invariably 
carries  only  one  very  large  flower  with  six,  seven, 
or  eight  very  broadly  ovate  rhomboidal,  crimply 
petals  of  rich  lavender-purple.  The  solitary  Im- 
perial eye  of  colour  at  the  top  of  each  stout  scape 
of  6  to  10  inches  reminded  me  of  the  "solitary 
eye "  which  blind  old  Oedipus  said  they  had 
torn  from  him  when  they  took  away  Antigone  ; 
accordingly,  until  it  is  put  in  its  place  or  more 
authoritatively  and  illustriously  named,  I  think 
of  this  treasure  as  Meconopsis  Psilonomma.  It 
seems  a  rare  plant  :  never  again  on  any  of  the 
Thibetan  downs  did  I  see  it,  and  on  this  huge 
ridge  of  several  miles  only  on  this  one  particular 
slope.  It  begins  about  the  upper  limit  of  M. 
punicea  at  some  11,000  feet  and  ascends  in  the 
fine  turf  to  the  gaunt  topmost  ridge  at  12.000, 
where  it  stands  gorgeous  from  the  broken  tus- 
sooky  ledges,  in  and  out  amid  the  browning 
"cushions  of  Rhododendron,  making  M.  quin- 
tuplinervis  here  look  but  a  poor  starved 
anaemic  Cinderella.  That  M.  Psilonomma  may 
burst  ere  long  upon  the  world  I  have  my  hopes  : 
also  I  have  in  situ  photographs  of  its  glory  that 
I  keep  as  yet  for  a  riper  occasion  and  a  tan- 
talised judgment,  for  who  will  dare  send  photo- 
graphs, no  matter  how  beautiful,  to  an  Editor 
who  is  apt  to  declare  that  they  "  leave  much  to 
be  desired  "  ? 

Long  before  we  reached  the  topmost  ridge, 
however,  we  were  in  the  cloud  and  the  Poppy 
gleamed  rich  in  the  pallid  darkness.  Thither  and 
hither  I  roamed  the  arete  in  the  gloom  ;  up  and 
down  it  undulated,  and  in  and  out  most  bewil- 
deringly,  till  finally,  wishing  to  descend  to  camp 
again,  I  made  a  firm  attempt  to  do  so  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  mountain.  The  crest  held 
nothing  new  ;  I  am  puzzled  as  to  a  small,  frail 
Primula  that  here  seems  to  replace  No.  2  of  the 
southerly  ranges  and  offers  little  suggestion  of 
relationship  to  P.  cognata  in  any  of  its  diverse 
forms.      On   this  tiny,   single   rosette,    however. 


and  rare  little  scape  of  an  inch  or  so,  judgment 
must  be  suspended.  Otherwise  the  rocks,  the 
gaunt  brown  turf,  the  shingle-slides  held  nothing 
startling  to  eyes  long  jaded  by  the  celestial  maces 
of  Meconopsis  rudis,  like  little  pillars  of  dawn 
against  the  shingle.  Isopyrum  was  in  all  ths 
rocks  and  a  frigid  Gentian,  and  one  tuft  of  a 
flowerless  Porphyrian  Saxifrage,  not  yet  ripe 
inside  ;  but  the  one  beauty  occurred  here  at  one 
point  only — a  golden  massed  Potentilla  that  shall 
be  more  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  better 
form.  So  at  last,  hopeless  of  a  meeting  in  the 
mi6t  and  cut  to  the  bone  by  the  shrilling  Alpine 
wind  that  lashed  me  with  the  fine  wire  of  the 
rain  along  the  summits,  1  turned  to  descend 
again,  and  to  camp  returned  at  last,  accom- 
panied to  my  very  tent-door  by  the  too- 
persistent  tears  of  Heaven.     Reginald  Farrer. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunk,  Foreman.  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Carrots  in  Pits. -Carrots  growing  in  pits 
should  be  ventilated  freely  and  those  sown 
broadcast  thinned  to  3  inches  apart  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  for  the  operation.  After 
thinning  the  plants  water  the  bed  carefully  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Slugs  must  be 
kept  in  check,  using  soot  or  lime  as  a  deterrent ; 
the  pests  may  also  be  caught  and  destroyed  if  a 
careful  examination  is  made  either  late  at  night 
or  very  early  in  the  morning.  If  a  warm  border 
is  available  sow  seeds  of  an  early  variety  out-of- 
doors  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  work- 
ing. Early  Gem  and  Early  Scarlet  Horn  are 
two  good  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Cucumbers.— If  seeds  were  sown  early  in 
January  the  seedlings  should  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing. Let  the  house  be  cleansed  thoroughly  and 
the  walls  washed  with  hot  lime.  A  little  sulphur 
should  be  burned  in  the  house  to  make  quite 
certain  that  all  insect  pests  arc  destroyed.  When 
the  hot-bed  has  been  made  to  within  2  feet  of 
the  roof-glass  place  small  mounds  of  soil  in 
position  and  allow  the  material  to  become 
warmed  through  before  setting  the  plants.  A 
few  holes  may  be  made  in  each  mound  to  pre- 
vent overheating.  Syringe  the  foliage  several 
times  daily  with  clear,  soft  water,  and  maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  70°  while  the  weather 
remains  mild.  Plants  from  which  Cucumbers 
are  being  cut  should  be  top-dres6ed  lightly  as 
often  as  the  young  roots  push  through  the  sur- 
face, in  order  to  promote  healthy  growth.  Very 
little  stopping  of  the  shoots  will  be  necessary 
now,  but  all  decaying  foliage  and  deformed 
fruits  should  be  removed.  When  moisture  is 
necessary  use  weak  liquid  manure  wrarmed  to  a 
temperature  of  70°.  The  ventilators  should  he 
opene'd  a  little  way  in  bright  weather,  but  the 
foliage  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold  draught  or 
mildew  may  prove  troublesome.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  small,  clean  pots,  with  a  view 
to   producing   plants    for  successional   fruiting. 


cut  away.     Pans   are   better  for  these   Orchids 
than   ordinary   flower-pots,   and    they   should  be 
filled    the    greater    part    of     their     depth    with 
material  for  drainage,   as  Coelogyne  only  needs 
a  shallow  rooting  medium.    The  compost  should 
consist  of  Osmunda-fibre,  Peat,   and  Sphagnum-] 
moss  in  equal  parts,  but  instead  of  the  Osmunda- 
iibre  some  growers  use    rich,   fibrous  loam.      In 
remaking  the  plants  into  specimens  arrange  the 
leads  or  growing  points   evenly,   and   m  such  a  I 
manner  so   that  the  centre  of  the  plant  is  welfl 
furnished,   and   slightly   higher   than  the   sides. 
When  repotting  is  completed,  arrange  the  plants 
in  a  warm,  moist  house   and  shade  them  from 
strong   sunlight   until  the   roots  become    active.  I 
Light  sprayings  overhead  with  tepid  water  are  j 
beneficial    during    bright    weather.      Plants  that 
are    not    repotted     should     be    examined,     and, 
wherever    possible,    a    little    new     soil    worked 
amongst  the  growths ;   but   care    must  be   taken 
not  to  injure  the  shoots.     Place  such  plants  at 
the  cooler  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  they 
may  remain  throughout  the  year.     When  in  full 
growth    Coelogynes    need     copious     supplies     of  I 
water,    but  directly   the   pseudo-bulbs   are    fully 
matured   the   amount   must   be   decreased.     The 
old    pseudo-bulbs    that    have  been  removed  may 
be    used    for    propagating    if    it     is    desired    to  '. 
increase   the     stock.      Lay    them  .on    a  bed    off 
Sphagnum-moss  in  the  warmest  house  until  the 
roots  grow,   when  they  should   be  potted  either 
singly,  or    several   together   to    form    a    compact 
specimen.       There     are     other      Coelogynes     of] 
horticultural    value,    and    one    or    more    of    the] 
species  are  in  bloom  during  the  greater  part  of] 
the  year.     In  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary 
to   repot   some    of    them     at    intervals     as   the] 
occasion   arises,  using  a  similar  mixture  to  that- 
advised   for    C.    cristate,      A    few,  such    as   C] 
pandurata,    C.    r.ossinna,    C.    Massangeana     C  < 
tomentosa.  C.   Dayana,   C.   asperata   (Lowii)  and 
I       Micholitzii,  require  a  warm  house,  while  C.» 
flaccida,  C.  specinsa,  C.  intermedia  (a  hybrid  be- 
tween   C.    cristate,     and     C.    Massangeana).    C- 
barbata,    C.   graminifolia  and  C.   ocellata  thrive 
in  the   intermediate  house    or   in   company   witn 
C.  cristata.      Partial  shade  is  essential,  and  the 
supply   of   water  at   the   roots   should   be   regu- 
lated   in    accordance    with    the    season    and    con] 
dition  of  the  plants 

Shading.- The  sun's  rays  are  becoming  more 
powerful,  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
roof-blinds  ready  for  use.  Blinds  are  usually 
made  either  of  wood,  or  No.  5  canvas.  The  lath 
wooden  blinds  are  admirably  suited  for  the  cool 
houses  and  all  low  structures,  but  for  the  Cattleya 
and  Dendrobium  houses  and  lofty  structures  the 
canvas  is  best.  The  fronts  and  ends  of  houses 
facing  west  and  south  must  also  be  shaded,  and 
old  blinds  are  very   useful  for  the  purpose. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  BRISCOE,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 
Coelogyne.- C.  cristata  is  the  most  popular 
garden  species,  with  its  varieties  alba  and 
Lemoniana,  and  during  the  past  few  weeks  well- 
grown  plants  have  been  covered  with  flowers. 
The  work  of  repotting  may  be  done  when  the 
flowering  is  over,  but  this  operation  is  only 
necessary  at  long  intervals.  Healthy  specimens 
that  exhibit  no  sign  of  deterioration  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  the  present,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  repot  many  plants  at  one  time,  for  they 
will  not  produce  a  full  complement  of  flowers 
until  about  two  years  afterwards.  Plants  need- 
ing immediate  attention  are  those  that  have 
overgrown  their  receptacles  and  have  too  many 
back  pseudo-bulbs,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lead- 
ing pseudo-bulbs.  Such  plants  should  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots  or  pans,  the  old  soil  and  dead 
roots  removed,  and  the  back  pseudo-bulbs,  with 
the  exception   of  three  behind  each  new  shoot, 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoun,    South   Queensferry,    N.B. 

Successional  Vines.- The  distribution  of 
the  shoots  requires  constant  attention,  with  the 
object  of  covering  the  trellises  fully  without  in 
the  least  causing  over-crowding,  bearing  in  mind 
that  good,  healthy  leaves  are  to  be  preferred 
to  weak,  spindly  growths.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  formed,  remove  the  superfluous  bunches,  and 
commence  thinning,  especially  with  the  free- 
setting  varieties.  The  vines  may  be  fed  liberally, 
and  every  means  should  be  taken  with  the  aid 
of  increased  sun-heat  to  hasten  the  swelling  of 
the  berries.  The  sap  of  later  varieties  will  soon 
commence  to  flow  naturally.  Therefore,  the 
work  of  cleansing  and  training  should  be  com- 
pleted without  delay.  Guard  carefully  against 
the  shoots  bleeding.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  bleeding  occurs  chiefly  in  vines  that  hava 
been  pruned  late,  and  also  when  the  wood  is 
not  matured.  When  bleeding  occurs  the  cut  sur- 
face should  be  dressed  with  styptic,  and  mean- 
time the  house  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  is 
consistent  with  the  conditions  prevailing.  Young 
vines,  when  newly  started,  are  also  very  subject 
to  bleeding,  and  before  it  can  be  thoroughly 
stopped  it  may  be  necessary  to  dress  the  cut 
surfaces  several  times    with  the  preparation. 

Young  Vines. -Vines  that  were  propagated 
from  eyes  rooted  in  s-nall  nots  or  squares  of 
turf  in"  December  should  be  transferred  to  6- 
inch    pots    or    planted    in    bigger    turves.      The 
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potting  soil  should'  consist  of  a  mixture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  a  quantity  of  lime  rubble  or 
crushed  bricks.  The  roots  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm,  afterwards  arranging  the 
plants  on  a  bed  near  to  the  roof-glass,  for  they 
need  plenty  of  light.  The  temperature  snould 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  70°,  and  during 
the  day  time,  with  ventilation,  it  may  Tise  to 
85°.  Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  the  same  time  syringe  the  plants  and  damp  the 
walls  and  paths.  Water  the  roots  with  extra  care 
until  they  have  grown  freely  in  the  fresh  soil. 
Endeavour  to  secure  sturdy,  short- jointed  growth. 
With  the  increased  light  and  sun-heat  these 
young  vines  will  grow  rapidly  and  soon  re- 
quire a  shift  into  larger-sized  pots.  They  may 
be  fruited  in  pots  10  or  11  inches  in  diameter. 
Vines  that  are  rooted  in  small  pieces  of 
turf  and  intended  for  planting  in  the  early 
summer  should  be  placed  into  fresh  turves 
about  14  inches  square,  and  if  they  are  placed 
on  boards  nf  a  corresponding  size  they  will  be 
the  more  easily  moved  when  this  is  necessary. 


ficial.  When  the  foliage  has  died  down  the 
corms  may  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored  in  sand. 
Anemone  coronaria  requires  much  the  same 
treatment. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb.  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn,   South   Wales. 

Phlox  suffruticosa.  —  A  collection  of  the 
best  varieties  of  border  Phloxes,  ranging  in  colour 
from  white  to  violet-blue,  presents  a  beautiful 
sight  when  well  grown,  and  to  have  the  plants 
at  their  best  a  border  should  be  devoted  to 
them,  preferably  with  a  green  background,  such 
as  a  Yew  hedge.  Border  Phloxes  are  gross 
feeders,  and  should  be  planted  in  deep,  rich  soil. 
In  ideal  conditions  they  will  bloom  well,  with 
strong,  healthy  foliage  to  the  ground,  but  few 
subjects  more  resent  drought.  For  convenience 
in  watering  the  beds  or  borders  should  never  be 
raised,  but  rather  be  in  a  slight  depression.  A 
good  material  for  incorporating  with  the  soil,  in 
addition  to  farm-yard  manure,  is  grass  from  the 
previous  season's  mowing,  which  has  been  stored 
in  a  heap,  as  this  helps  greatly  to  retain  moisture. 
We  "save  a  large  quantity  of  grass  for  this  and 
similar  purposes.  Phloxes  are  easily  increased 
from  cuttings  inserted  in  spring.  The  shoots 
for  the  purpose  should  be  2  inches  long,  inserted 
in  sandy  soil  and  rooted  in  a  close  frame. 
Another  method  is  to  take  pieces  of  strong  roots, 
cut  them  into  g-inch  portions,  just  cover  them 
with  soil  and  grow  them  in  a  mild  bottom  heat. 
Plants  raised  in  this  manner  may  be  planted  out 
when  well  rooted,  and  will  furnish  a  succession 
of  fcloom  after  the  older  plants  are  over.  Good 
varieties  include  Fraulein  von  Lassberg,  Tapis 
Blanc  (white)  ;  Elizabeth  Campbell  ;  Selma  (pink)  ; 
General  van  Heutz  (salmon-scarlet)  ;  Baron  van 
Dedem ;  Coquelicot  (orange-scarlet);  Iris;  Le 
Mahdi  (violet)  ;  and  Eclairmonde  (lilac). 

Salvia  fa  rin  ace  a.  —  This  half-hardy  annual 
requires  a  rich  soil  to  produce  fine,  long  flower 
spikes,  which  are  not  unlike  Lavender.  Seed 
should  be  sown  now,  and  the  young  plants  potted 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  transferring  them  to 
their  flowering  quarters  in    June. 

Raising  Dahlias  from  Seed.-  The  first 
week  in  March  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
Dahlia,  seed.  The  soil  for  the  seed-pan  should 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand.  Germinate  the  seeds  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  to  70°.  When  the  seedlings  have  changed 
leaf  prick  them  out  a  few  inches  apart  in  boxes 
and  grow  them  near  to  the  roof-glass.  They 
should  be  sprayed  frequently.  When  ready  for 
transference,  pot  the  plants  singly  in  4-inch 
pots,  and  then  treat  them  similarlv  to  plants 
grown  from  cuttings.  Seedling  plants  grown  on 
without  a  check  and  planted  out  in  the  first 
week  in  June  will  commence  blooming  about 
the   middle  of  August. 

Ranunculus.- Persian  and  Turban  Ranun- 
culuses were  at  one  time  popular  flowers  in 
gardens,  but  they  are  not  grown  so  exten- 
sively as  formerly.  They  both  give  beautiful 
flowers,  which  are  useful  as  cut  blooms,  and 
if  only  for  this  purpose  are  worthy  of  a  bed  in 
the  reserve  garden.  The  corms  m?.\  be  planted 
in  well-prepared,  rich  soil.  Plant  in  drills  made 
2  inches  deep  and  put  the  corms  6  inches  apart, 
placing  the  claws  downwards.  The  plants  are 
much  harmed  by  drought  at  the  roots;  water- 
ing  with    liquid    manure    on   occasions    is    bene- 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hedley    Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Pruning  and  Training.— The  flower -buds 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  not  so  forward  as 
usual,  but  they  will  be  swelling  soon;  therefore 
the  work  of  pruning  and  nailing  wall  trees,  also 
the  regulating  and  tying  of  espalier,  cordon  and 
other  trained  trees,  should  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Head  back  all  newly-planted  trees, 
and  fasten  standards  and  other  tall  trees  to 
stakes.  Grafting  may  soon  be  commenced.  The 
scions,  grafting  wax  or  clay,  and  everything  else 
used  in  connection  with  this  operation  should  be 
got  in  readiness.  Birds  may  destroy  the  buds 
of  Gooseberries  and  Plums  at  this  season,  and,  if 
not  checked,  cause  much  mischief  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

Protecting  the  Blossom.— The  material 
for  protecting  the  blossoms  of  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  should  be  got  in  readiness  for 
use.  Some  use  branches  of  Fir,  Yew,  Fern  or 
Broom  for  the  purpose,  fastening  these  to  the 
walls  or  branches  of  the  tree ;  but  there  is 
a  danger  that  much  of  the  blossom  may  be 
knocked  off  by  them  when  the  wind:  is  strong. 
There  is  another  danger  in  their  use,  for  they 
exclude  light  and  air  from  the  trees,  and,  lack- 
ing these,  the  bloom  or  young  fruit  frequently 
drops.  'Moreover,  they  necessitate  a  loss  of 
time,  for  fresh  evergreens  must  be  obtained 
each  season,  and  there  is  the  labour  of  fixing 
them  to  the  trees  and  removing  them  later. 
Fine  shading  material  or  canvas  stretched  in  front 
of  the  trees  is  much  better  to  use  and  will  afford 
all  the  protection  the  trees  need  ;  or  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  common  garden  netting  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  reach  the  trees.  Either 
of  these  materials  repels  the  force  of  cold  winds 
and  is  an  effectual  protection  from  frost.  In 
fixing  the  canvas  or  nets  in  position,  see  that 
they  hang  clear  of  the  trees  or  the  fruit-buds 
may  become  rubbed  off.  To  prevent  this  danger 
place  slender  poles  or  bamboo  canes  from  the 
coping  or  top  of  the  wall  down  into  the  ground 
at  about  4  feet  from  the  wall.  The  poles  should 
be  placed  at  about  6  feet  apart  and  there  should 
be  no  sharp  edges  or  splinters  on  them,  or  the 
protective  material  may  become  torn.  Stout 
galvanised  wire  might  be  substituted  for  the 
poles,  fixing  the  bottom  end  into  wooden  plugs 
driven  into  the  ground.  After  the  poles  or  wires 
are  fixed  in  position  the  canvas  or  nets  should 
be  tied  to  them,  beginning;  at  the  top  and 
stretching  the  material  fairly  tight  to  the 
bottom,  but  not  closer  than  3  or  4  inches  from 
the  soil  to  prevent  rotting,  and  allow  a  current 
of  air  to  reach  the  trees.  Thick  canvas  screens 
are  not  suitable,  especially  when  they  cannot  be 
removed  on  fine  days  :  they  exclude  the  light  and 
air,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  tree,  blossoms  and  young  fruits.  They  are 
expensive  to  erect  and  to  keep  in  repair,  be- 
sides causing  trouble  in  manipulation.  They 
are  also  objectionable  for  another  reason  :  after 
use  at  night  they  are  generally  damp  and  must 
be  dried  or  they  will  rot  speedily-  To  allow 
them  to  remain  stretched  over  the  trees  until 
perfectly  dry  would  be  injurious  to  the  blossom. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnburnholme, 
Warter    Priory,    Yorkshire. 

Conservatory  Climbers.—  Any  climbers 
which  have  not  been  pruned  and  cleansed  should 
be  attended  to  at  once.  Remove  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  can  conveniently  be  displaced 
without  injuring  the  roots,  prick  up  the  hard 
surface  and  top-dress  with  either  good  peat  or 
loam  mixed  with  bone-meal,  according  to  the 
class  of  plant.  Afterwards  give  the  roots  a  good 
soaking  with   water. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants  of  large- flower- 
ing varieties,  which  have  been  previousfv  potted 
into  3-inch  pots,  should  be  placed  in  a  light  pit 
or  cold  frame  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  got  into 


the  fresh  soil.  Let  the  plants  be  exposed  to  the 
light  and  pay  careful  attention  to  ventilating  the 
pit  or  frame,  remembering  that  currents  of  cold 
air  may  cause  mildew  to  appear.  Chrysanthemums 
grow  freely  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  form 
numerous  roots;  therefore,  delay  in  potting  when 
the  plants  are  ready  for  the  operation  is  unwise. 
For  the  next  potting  use  a  compost  consisting  of 
three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould, 
and  one  of  manure  from  a  spent  Muslrroom  bed, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand,  a  little  soot, 
and  some  bone-meal.  Crock  the  nots  liberally 
and  pot  firmly  to  encourage  a  sturdy  growth, 
keeping  the  structure  rather  close  for  a  few  days. 
Fumigate  lightly  or  syringe  the  plants  occasion- 
ally with  a  weak  insecticide  to  destroy  green-fly 
and  other  insect  pests. 

Hydrangea  hortensis.  — Select  a  few  of  the 
stronger  and  better  ripened  plants  which  were 
rooted  last  August  and  pot  them  into  5-inch  pots, 
using  a  rich  compost  :  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
loam  and  one  of  decayed  cow  or  other  animal 
ma.nure,  with  a  little  sand  added,  is  suitable. 
Water  the  roots  sparingly  at  first,  but  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  developing  water  freely  and 
give  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and  other 
stimulants.  Old  plants  that  are  well  established 
and  ripened,  may  be  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  to  make  large  specimens  for  de- 
corative purposes.  Remove  all  weak  and  use- 
less growths,  top-dress  the  roots  with  a  rich 
compost,  and  treat  the  plants  liberallj  as  they 
advance  in  growth. 

Salvia  splendens.— Place  old  plants  in  a 
temperature  of  55°,  and  syringe  them  freely. 
When  suitable  shoots  are  available,  insert  cuttings 
around  the  edges  of  3-inch  pots,  and  place  them 
in  a  propagating  case.  When  well-rooted  the 
young  plants  should  be  potted  in  3-inch  pots 
■  ruled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  Jeaf-mould  and 
sand  in  equal  proportions.  Give  them  another 
shift  before  they  become  pot-bound,  the  soil  for 
this  potting  consisting  of  loam,  with  a  little 
dried  manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in  pro- 
portion. Pay  careful  attention  to  watering  and 
syringing  the  plants,  using  clear  soot  water  once 
or  twice  a  week  later  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
red-spider.  Seeds  may  be  sown,  now,  but  seed- 
lings take  rather  longer  to  flower  than  plants 
raised  from  cuttings.  Germinate  the  seeds  in  a 
temperature  of  65°  and  prick  off  the  seedlings  as 
they  become  ready,  potting  them  later  and  treat- 
ing them  as  recommended  for  those  raised  from 
cuttings. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Feeding.— The  question  which  no  one  seems 
able  to  answ.er  with  certainty  is,  "  Does  sugar- 
feeding  tend  to  produce  degeneracy  in  bees?" 
In  this  country  the  most  successful  beekeepers 
resort  to  sugar-feeding  (and  by  sugar  I  mean  pure 
white  cane  sugar)  as  a  last  necessity.  Canadians 
declare  that  sugar-feeding  in  winter  and  early 
spring  produces  no  ill  results,  and  they  act  ac- 
cordingly. Still,  as  disease  has  been  so  wide- 
spread in  England,  beekeepers  should  make  notes 
of  the  results  of  those  fed  artificially  compared 
with  those  feeding  on  Nature's  food.  This  plan 
spread  over  a  number  of  seasons  should  lead  to  a 
definite  conclusion  on  this  very  important  and 
pressing  question,  which  few  seem  to  ask  or  even 
bother  about. 

Tenantless  Hives. -Those  beekeepers  who 
have  lost  colonies  of  bees  from  disease  should 
forthwith  remove  the  hives,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  The  hives,  if  left,  will  bring 
trouble,  for  the  bees  will  find  the  honey  stored 
there  and  carry  back  to  their  home  the  germs 
of  disease.  The  beekeeper  may  assert  that  there 
is  no  honey  in  the  combs ;  that  matters  little, 
the  disease  is  there  all  the  same  because  of  the 
dead  bees  in  and  around  the  hive.  Further, 
these  combs  will  form  the  receptacles  in  which 
the  wax  moth  will  lay  her  eggs  later  in  the  sea- 
son and  become  the  home  of  a  further  undesirable 
pest  in  owner's  apiary  as  well  as  for  his  neigh- 
bour's. Kemove  the  int.  <  ted  hives  without  delay 
and  render  them  sanitary  by  washing  and  paint- 
ing with  a  strong  solution  of  Calvert's  carbolic 
No.  5  (one  part  of  carbolic  to  two  of  water), 
and  then  expnsp  to  the  sunshiue  before  painting 
and  putting  into  use  again. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR    MARCH. 

TUESDAY.   MARCH  2—  - 

Roy.   Hort,    Soc.   Corns,    meet.      (Lectures!    at   3   p.m. 

on  "  Pressing  Flowers  to   Retain  Their  Colours,"  by 

Dr      C      F.     Fobhergill ;     and  "  Colour     Changes     in 

Flowers    by    the    Removal    of    Sunlight,"    by    Colonel 

Rawson.)     Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  4— 

Manchester  and  N.  of  Eng.   Orchid  Soc.  meet.     Koy. 

Soc.   meet.     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  5— 

Royal  Inst,  lecture. 
MONDAY.    MARCH   8-  ■ 

United   Hort.   Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.     B.G.A. 

(Watford   Branch)    meet.     (Lecture    at  7.30  p.m.   on 

•'  Roots    and    their   Functions.") 

TnERSoDyAHortatc.9For<!ed  Bulb  Show  (2  days),  (Lee 
tufe  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Flowers  from  Seed,  in  the 
Greenhouse  and  in  the  Open  Border,  by  Mr.  Leo- 
nard G.    Sutton.) 

THUREoyDtoYc.   m^"^^.   (Sheffield  Branch,   meet. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   12— 

Royal  Inst,   lecture. 
SATURDAY,  March  13— 

B  G  A.    (Birmingham   Branch)   meet. 

TDERTHof,AI2ICo7is.  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 
■'  The  Passing  of  Darwinism,"  by  Rev.  Prot.  u. 
Henslow.) 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH    17— 
Salisbury  Card.   Sec.  meet. 

^rstefS.%  Orchid  Soc  mee.  Royal 
Soc.  meet.  Linnean  Soc.  meet  Brighton  Hove, 
and  Sussex  Spring  Show   in   Oddfellows     Hall. 

FRIgoAvIi  Inst^eruTe.  B.G.A.  (South  London  Branch) 
meet. 

SATBUg  AA'(LeanRngton°lpa  Branch  Annua,   Conf.    am, 

Dinner.)     (Blackburn  Branch  meet.) 
THURSDAY.  MARCH  25— 

Royal  Soc.  meet. 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  27— 

Paisley   Spring  Show. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  30—  .,„„„„ 

Rov.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet,  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 
"Chrysanthemums  in  Pots."  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson.) 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31— 

R.H.S.   General  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years   at  Greenwich,  39.9. 
Actual   Temperatures:— 

London.  February  24  (6  p.m):  37°.  ■ 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41.  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden,  London;  Thursday,  February  a 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.8;  Temp.  37°.  Weather.- 
Clear  and  cold. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK 

MONDAY,   WEDNESDAY   AND   FRIDAY"- 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  at  12 ;  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morns,  bi 
and  68.   Cheapside. 

MONDAY   AND    WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees.  Shrubs,  Perennials,  etc..  at  Stevens 
Auction  Rooms.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at 
12.30. 

WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

Nurserv  Stock,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  at  Garforth  Nur- 
series, near  Leeds,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

567  cases  Japanese  Liliums.  at  3 ;  miscellaneous 
Bulbs  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY   AND  FRIDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Horsell.  near 
Woking,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

THURSDAY— 

Special  sale  of  Roses,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E  C 
by  Protheroe  and   Morris,   at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms,    at  12  45. 

An    interesting    pamph- 

incw  Zealand       let    dealing     with    New 

Arreri'cann  Gardens.  Zealand     plants     which 

are  suitable  for  Ameri- 
can gardens  has  been  prepared  by  Dr. 
L  Cockayne,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exhibition.  The 
descriptive  list  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  floristic  features  of  New 
Zealand  :  the  fact  that  families  repre- 
sented by  herbs  elsewhere  possess  in  New 
Zealand  members  which  are  shrubs  or 
trees,  for  example,  the  "Aster,  Lily,  Vio- 
let and  Fig-wort  "  families;   the  relation 


of  New  Zealand  conifers  not  to  Pines  but 
to  Yews.  Among  the  striking  objects  of 
the  New  Zealand  flora  Dr.  Cockayne 
mentions  Rununculus  Lyallii*,  with  its 
great  shield-shaped  leaves  and  pure  white 
blossoms  2-3in.  in  diameter,  and  raised 
on  a  stem  3ft.  or  more  in  height.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Aster  family  form  on  the  high 
mountains  immense  compact  cushions 
known  as  "  Vegetable  sheep." 

Dr.  Cockayne  points  out  that  although 
many  New  Zealand  plants  are  intolerant 
of  frost,  yet  there  are  spacious  regions  of 
North  America  where  they  would  thrive 
among  tall  evergreen  trees  which  might 
succeed'  in  North  America.  He  men- 
tions the  Kauri-Agathis  australis,  the 
N.Z  Ash,  Alectryon  excelsum,  with  jet- 
black  seeds  half-hidden  in  bright  scarlet, 
fleshy  cups,  but  unfortunately  barely 
hardy.  The  "Christmas-tree,"  Metro- 
sideros  tomentosa,  does  well  on  the 
poorest  soil,  and  by  the  sea.  It  bears  a 
profusion  of  crimson  flowers,  but  is  able 
to  endure  only  a  degree  or  two  of  frost. 
On  the  contrary,  the  species  of  Nothofagus 
N.  fusca,  N.  Solanderi  and  N.  Men- 
ziesii  are  hardy,  and  succeed  best  in  a 
somewhat  moist  climate.  Many  small 
evergreen  trees  are  enumerated,  of  which 
hardy  species  are  Carpodetus  serratus,  a 
genus  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  and  con- 
taining but  the  one  species.  It  is  known 
as  the  New  Zealand  Hawthorn,  and  bears 
a'bundant  small,  white  flowers. 

Of  the  characteristic  genus  Coprosnia, 
the  hardy  species  are  C.  robusta  and  C. 
linariifolia. 

Cordyline  australis,  the  Cabbage  tree, 
and  C.  indivisa,  the  latter  more  difficult 
of  cultivation,  but  handsomer,  are  both 
fairly  hardy.  Dracophyllum  longifolium 
does  well  in  moist  situations  and  cool 
climates.  Griselinia  littoralis  owes  its 
beauty  to  its  dense  habit  and  bright- 
green,  glossy  foliage.  It  bears  clipping 
well  and  makes  a  good  hedge  plant. 

Ixerba  brexioides,  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest of  New  Zealand  evergreen  trees, 
and  fairly  hardy,  has  white  flowers,  is 
confined  to  New  Zealand,  and  is  the  only- 
species  of  the  genus. 

Dr.  Cockayne  recommends  strongly  for 
trial  in  America  the  Leptospermums  L. 
scoparium  and  particularly  its  crimson 
form  known  as  L.  Nichollsii — one  of  the 
finest  garden  shrubs  and  the  species  which 
gained  the  silver  cup  offered  by  ourselves 
for  the  best  new  plant  shown  at  the 
Royal  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition. 1912.  Olearias  receive  deserved 
prominence,  and  Dr.  Cockayne  avers 
that  of  the  40  New  Zealand  species 
all  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  O.  semi- 
dentata.  a  shrub,  has  the  most  brilliant 
purple  florets,  but  though  a  truly  magni- 
ficent species,  is  difficult  of  cultivation. 
The  most  important  tree-Olearias  for 
horticulture  are: — O.  Traversii,  a  good 
shelter  plant,  and  invaluable  for  sand- 
dune  reclamation  ;  O.  furfuracea,  O. 
arborescens  (=nitida),  O.  macrodonta,  O. 
ilicifolia  (New  Zealand  Holly),  O.  Cun- 
ninghamii  (only  half-hardy),  O.  excorti- 
cata,   O.   suavis,   O.    lacunosa,   O.  avicen- 

•  See  Supplementary  Illustration  in  Gatdeiurs'  Chronicle, 
June  -19,  1912. 


niaefolia,  O.  Forsteri,  O.  fragrautis- 
sima  and  O.  Hectori.  Of  these  O. 
Forsteri,  ilicifolia,  macrodonta,  and  Tra- 
versii make  excellent  hedges.  The  most 
important  genus  in  New  Zealand,  Pitto- 
sporum,  with  19  species — trees  or  shrubs 
— includes  P.  Dallii,  a  splendid,  hardy- 
tree  with  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  but 
not  yet  in  cultivation ;  P.  cranifolium, 
which  grows  well  by  the  sea,  and  P. 
tenuifolium,  P.  Colensoi,  and  P.  Ralphii, 
which  make  good  hedges.  P.  obcordatum 
is  one  of  the  rarest  plants,  only  one  or  two 
specimens  being  known. 

Pseudopanix  ferox  is  remarkable  in 
that  the  juvenile  and  adult  forms  are 
altogether  distinct,  and  the  former  is 
persistent  for  many  years. 

Tree  Groundsels,  e.g.,  Senecio  Huntii, 
growing  20ft.  high,  and  bearing  brilliant 
masses  cf  golden  flower-heads,  and  the 
Veronica  gigantea,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  40ft..  but  is  not  very  hardy,  complete 
the  list  of  small  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
which  may  succeed  in  North  America. 

Of  small  more  or  less  deciduous  trees 
are  mentioned  Aristotelia  racemosa, 
Fuchsia,  excorticata,  40ft.  high  and  fairly- 
hardy  ;  Goya  Lyallii  and  G.  ribifolia, 
charming  small  trees  with  Cherry-like 
blossoms,  the  leaves  of  which  before  fall- 
ing take  on  a  pleasing  autumnal  colora- 
tion ;  hardy  species  of  Lacebark, 
Hoheria  sexstylosa  and  H.  angustifolia; 
and  the  four  species  of  Sophora,  hand- 
some with  their  gorgeous,  golden-yellow 
flowers  and  fairly  hardy.  This  useful  list 
contains  many  other  alluring  names  of 
shrubs  and  plants  of  lesser  growth, 
but  enumeration  of  these  must  be 
deferred  for  the  present.  Dr.  Cockayne 
writes  with  an  agreeable  enthusiasm  about 
the  plants  he  knows  so  well,  and  we  feel 
sure  that-  in  introducing  the  New  Zealand 
flora  to  the  notice  of  American  horti- 
culturists he  has  done  a  valuable  service. 


The  Perpetual  -  Flowering  Carnation 
Society.  — The  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnation 
Society  lias  made  arrangements  with  the  North 
of  England  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnations 
in  the  Leeds  Corn  Exchange  on  April  29  and 
30.     The    schedule    will    be    published    shortly. 

The  Centenary  of  Edward  Forbes.— By 
a  series  of  gatherings  on  the  13th  inst.,  the 
London  Manx  Society  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  this  eminent  naturalist.  EnwARD  Forbes 
was  born  at  Douglas  on  February  12,  1815,  and 
although  he  died  within  a  few  months  of  his 
fortieth  year',  was  a  great  authority  on  palaeon- 
tology. In  the  course  of  his  studies  on  the  geo- 
logical distribution  of  animal  and  plant  life, 
he  noted  five  assemblies  of  the  British  flora  and 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  pre- 
sence. Forbes  wrote  many  valuable  biological 
memoirs,  and  his  chief  works  were  History  of 
Hritiih  Star-fishes,  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Hanley,  History  of  British  Mollusca.  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  biographer  and  associate  of 
Forbes,  in  the  course  of  his  address  at  the 
principal  gathering  at  Burlington  House,  said  : 
"  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  naturalist 
who  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  scientific  men 
of  the  country  should  have  had  for  years  to 
struggle  on  an  income  not  equal  to  that  of  a 
second-class  clerk.  Since  his. day  the  practical 
importance  of  scientific  education  and  the  ser- 
vices of  men  engaged  in  scientific  research  have 
been  tardily   acknowledged,  but  with  the  effects 
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•of  foreign  competition  and  the  loss  or  dwindling 
of  some  of  our  industries  it  might  be  gravely 
doubted  whether  the  necessity  of  inviting  and 
supporting  research  in  every  direction  has  yet 
been   adequately    recognised   amongst   us." 

Contraband    in   Cauliflowers.— The 

ingenuity  of  the  smuggler,  always  subtle,  is  sur- 
passing itself  in  the  present  war.  Rubber  is 
finding  its  way  through  neutral  countries  smugly 
ensconced  in  sausage  skins.  Petroleum  is  con- 
veyed in  tanks  constructed  in  petticoats ; 
though  the  latter  to  serve  this  purpose  can 
scarcely  be  of  the  present  mode ;  and  consign- 
ments of  copper  have  been  discovered  secreted 
beneath  Cauliflowers. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue 
for  February  contains  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  plants  : — 

Tjllandsii  Regina,  tab.  8,596.— This  large 
Bromeliad,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
Europe  for  upwards  of  half-a-century,  and  at 
Kew  for  many  years,  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of 
Rio  Janeiro  and  San  Paulo.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a  large  plant  in  the  Victoria  regia 
house,  Kew.  The  plant  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine was  raised  as  an  offset  from  the  original 
plant,  and  was  about  thirty  years  old  when  it 
flowered  in  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Tem- 
perate House,  in  1912,  dying  down  soon  after- 
wards. Seeds  matured  and  it  wa6  possible  to 
raise  from  them  a  stock  of  young  plants.  The 
species  is  large  and  stemless,  and  -the  leaves 
(numbering  about  thirty)  are  3  to  4  feet  long 
and  3  to  4  inches  wide.  The  flowers  are  white 
or  yellow,  the  petals  being  about  3^  inches  long 
and  nearly  half-an-inch  wide. 

Morjiodes  tigrinum,  tab.  8,597.— Th'6  Orchid 
was  discovered  in  the  forest  of  the  Rio 
Negro  by  the  late  Mr.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  in 
1877.  About  twelve  years  later  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  introduced  the  plant  into 
cultivation,  from  the  same  source,  and  their 
specimen  flowered  in  1890.  At  a  later  date  the 
species  was  again  introduced,  this  time  from  the 
Amazon  district,  by  MessTS.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
The  nearest  ally  of  M.  tigrinum  is  M.  igneum, 
Lindl.,  a  Peruvian  species  from  which  it  i6  distin- 
guished by  its  differently  coloured  floweTS  and 
shorter  lip.  Both  species  thrive  well  in  a  tropical 
house,  conditions  suitable  for  species  of  Catase- 
tum.  The  flowers  are  showy,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  yellow  with  purple  blotches,  and 
the  lip  yellow  with  brown  markings. 

Rhododendron  moupinense,  tab.  8,598. — This 
Rhododendron  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Szechuan,  Western  China,  where  it  grows  at 
altitudes  of  6,000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  late  Abbe  David  first  discovered  the  plant 
in  1870  in  the  vicinity  of  Moupine,  and  in  1908 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  found  specimens  on  Mount 
Omi  and  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The 
plant  is  a  suitable  subject  for  the  rock-garden  ; 
it  is  sturdy,  flowering  when  three  or  four  years 
old  and  onlv  a  few  inches  in  height.  Adult 
shrubs  are  about  2i  feet  high.  The  flowers, 
which  are  white  with  red  dots  within  the  tube 
behind,  usually  appear  in  February  or  March. 
The  ten  stamens  have  carmine  anthers,  each 
about  i  inch  long. 

Eugenia  uniflora,  tab.  8,599. — This  species, 
but  without  fruits,  was  illustrated  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  473,  under  the 
synonym  Plinia  pedunculata.  The  plant  i6 
a  native  of  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
tropical  America,  and  indeed  of  most  trop- 
ical regions.  A  plant  in  the  Palm  House 
at  Kew,  much  branched  and  7  feet  in 
height,  fruited  freely  in  May,  1914.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  white,  with  four  petak.  and  numer- 
ous stamens.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  spherical, 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  red  in  col:ur,  and 
crowned  by  persistent  sepals. 

War  Items.— Mr.  A.  Cameron,  gardener  to 
Mrs.      Jardine-Paterson,      Balgray,   Lockerbie, 


has  joined  the  new  battalion  of  the  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers,  now  in  training  at  Dumfries. 

We   understand    that     Monsieur    Lucien 

Linden,  the  well-known  Belgian  horticulturist, 
and  his  family  are  dwelling  at  Putney,  where 
M.  Linden  is  engaged  as  an  agent  in  matters 
connected  with  the  war. 

The  well-known  Rose  nurseries  of  Messrs. 

Frank  Cant  and  Co.  at  Colchester  narrowly 
escaped  damage  by  the  bombs  dropped  on  Sun- 
day last  by  German  aviators.  The  nuTseries  are 
situated  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place 
where  the  bomb  fell. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  and  War. -In  order 
to  combat  mildew  Italian  vinegrowers  require 
every  year  600,000  quintals  of  copper  sulphate. 
Of  this  quantity  about  half  is  exported  from 
England.  The  Italian  Government,  having 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  re-export  of  copper 
sulphate,  is  now  free  to  import  that  substance 
from  Great  Britain.  Without  a  sufficiency  of 
copper  sulphate,  the  great  wine-producing  in- 
dustry of  Italy  would  be  ruined  owing  to  the 
damage  to  the  Grapes  by  mildew. 

Shadwell  Park.— The  City  Corporation  has 
agreed  to  undertake  the  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  Shadwell  Park,  which  was  purchased  as 
a  public  open  space  and  playground  in  memory 
of  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £600  a  year.  The  park  will  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation  in  the  same 
way  as  West  Ham  Park,  Queen's  Park,  Kilburn, 
and  other  open  spaces. 

Trade  with  Russia.—  H.M.  Consul-General 
at  Moscow  reports  that  an  agent  in  that 
city,  claiming  to  be  well  connected  with 
most  of  the  ohief  trade  centres  in  Rusua,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  agencies  of  old-established 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  dealing  in  seeds, 
plants  and  agricultural  machinery.  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the 
articles  mentioned  may  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  enquirers  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Further  communications  regarding  the  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  British  Consulate- 
General,  Moscow.     Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

The  Leeds  Rhubarb  I  n  dustry.— Ac- 
cording to  the  Yorkshire  Observer  the  Rhubarb- 
growing  industry  in  the  Leeds  district 
ha6  experienced  no  ill  effects  from  the  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  Germany  imports  a 
good  deal  of  this  produce.  Prices  now  are 
rather  higher  than  they  were  last  year  at  this 
time,  and  have  a  steady  tendency.  This  is  ex- 
plained! by  the  fact  that,  while  Germany  has  im- 
ported no  Rhubarb  this  season,  less  Rhubarb 
has  been  forced  in  the  district.  The  forcing 
area,  of  which  Leeds  is  the  centre,  covers  2,000 
acres,  and  supplies  two-thirds  of  the  total  out- 
put for  the  country  of  8,000  tons.  The  yield 
locally  this  season  has  been  extraordinarily- 
good,  and  much  better  than  growers  expected 
after    two   dry  summers. 

Seeds,  Manures  and  Agricultural 
Implements  for  Spain- H.M.  Consul  at 
Malaga  (Mi.  G.  E.  P.  Hertslet)  reports,  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  that,  according  to 
the  local  press,  a  union  has  been  formed  of  all 
the  largest  fruit  growers  and  farmers  in  the 
Malaga  district  under  the  title  of  "La  Union 
Agricola,"  its  primary  objects  being  to  protect 
and  further  agricultural  interests  and  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  study  of  improved  methods 
of  farming.  Careful  studies  are  being  made 
of  the  requirements  of  European  and  American 
buyers  with  a  view  to  the  export  of  Spanish 
produce  such  as  green  or  dried  fruit,  Almonds, 
and  olive  oil.  The  union  will  also  import  from 
abroad  seeds,  manures,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  other  similar  supplies.  The  address 
to  which  communications  from  United  Kingdom 
exporters    of    agricultural  -implements     or     im- 


porters of  fruit  should  be  sent  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Tree  Medicine.  — It  appears  from  accounts 
published  in  Science  that  attempts  have  been 
made  in  America  to  physic  trees  by  injecting 
into  the  wood  various  chemical  substances. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  method.  Several 
generations  ago  it  was  discovered  that  sulphate 
of  iron  injected  into  a  tree  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  green  colour  in  chlorotic  branches.  The 
exponents  of  the  new  method  of  plant  medicine 
are  more  sanguine,  and  claim  that  by  injecting 
potassium  cyanide  into  a  tree  trunk  scale  insects 
upon  the  leaves  and  branches  are  destroyed. 
Further,  by  giving  tree  tonics  at  the  same  time- 
chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  iron — these 
plant  doctors  assert  that  a  general  reinvigoration 
of  the  tree  is  effected.  The  original  price  for 
the  "  cure  "  was  half-a-dollar  a  tree,  but — per- 
haps to  bring  the  medicine  Within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest — the  terms  for  this  "  vaccination  " 
have  been  reduced  to  15  cents.  As  is  inevitable, 
brilliant  discoverers  are  pursued  by  bands  of 
rabid  detractors,  and,  although  it  is  said  that 
the  plant  vaccinators  are  making  money  fast  in 
America,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  men  who 
assert  that  the  process  benefits  the  plant-doctors 
rather  than  the  subjects.  Professor  Surface,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania,  is 
one  of  the  severest  of  the  critics  of  the  new 
method  of  purging  trees  of  their  troubles. 
He  tried  it  on  a  Mulberry  and  other 
trees  affected  with  white  scale.  The  re- 
sult was  decisive.  The  tree  it  was  that 
died — or  at  all  events  it  was  in  every  case 
badly  injured.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  the 
injection  of  strong  doses  of  such  substances  as 
cyanide  of  potassium  wrought  grave  damage  tc 
the  cambium,  blackening  it  over  .?.  considerable 
area.  It  is  generally  believed  that  purveyors  of 
quack  remedies  do  very  well  out  of  human 
beings  ;  but  before  they  commence  operations  or. 
vegetables  account  should  be  taken  of  the  stark 
fact  that  plants  have  no  imagination.  There 
are  no  malades  imaginaires  among  vegetables. 

Publications  Received.  Report  on  the 
Botanic  Station  and  Experiment  Plots,  Antigua, 
1913-14.  (Barbados  :  Issued  by  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  West 
Indies.)  Price  Gd.  —  Journal  of  Genetics,  Vol. IV., 
No.  3.  January,  1915.  (London  :  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Fetter  Lane.)     Price  10s.net. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Vol.  XIIL,  No.  84. 
(Trinidad:  Government  Printing  Office,  Port- 
of-Spain.)  Price  6d.  -Gardeners  and  Florists' 
Annual  for  1915.  (New  York  :  A.  T.  de 
la  Maro,  2,  Dtiane  Street.)  Price  50  cents. 
— Annals  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, 
November,  1914.  Vol.  I.,  No.  4.  (Concord,  New 
Hampshire  :  The  Rumford  Press.)  Price  SI.— 
A  New  Sarcophagid  Parasite  of  Grasshoppers. 
By  E.  O.  G.  Kelly  ;  Susceptibility  of  Citrous 
Fruits  to  the  Attack  of  the  Mediterranean 
Fruit  Fly.  By  E.  A.  Back  and  C.  E.  Pemberton  ; 
Apple  Root  Borer.  By  Fred  E.Brooks  ;  Three- 
Cornered  Alfa'fa  Hopper.  By  V.  L.  Wildermuth. 
(Washington,  D.C.  Reprints  from  Journal  of 
Agricultur  'I  Research,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture).—The  Oat  Aphis.  By  J.  J.  Davis.  Price 
5  cents  ;  Walnut  Aphides  in  California.  By 
W.  M.  Davidson.  Price  10  cents  j  Wireworms 
Attacking  Cereal  and  Forage  Crops.  By  J.  A. 
Hvslop.  Price  5  cents  :  Quassiin  as  a  Contact 
Insecticide.  By  W.  B.  Parker.  Price  5  cents  ; 
The  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  in  Bermuda.  By 
E.  A.  Back  ;  Cactus  Solution  as  an  Adhesive  in 
Arsenical  Sprays  for  Insects.  By  M.  M,  I  igh  ; 
The  Lesser  Bud-Moth.  By  B.  W.  Fcott  and 
J.  P.  Paine.  Price  5  cents  ;  The  Alfalfa  Cater- 
pillar. By  V.  L.  Wildermulli.  Prico  10  cents ; 
Repellents  for  Protecting  Animals  from  the 
Attacks  of  Flies.  By  II.  W.  Graybill  j  Citrus 
Fruit  Insects  in  Mediterranean  Countries.  By 
H.  J.  Quayle.  Price  15  rents;  The  Pink  Boll- 
worm.  ByW.D.Hnnter.  (Washington:  Bulletins 
issued  by  the  United  Stares  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Government     Printing-   Office.) 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XVI). 


LE  MARCHE  DE  COVENT  GARDEN. 

(Suite   et  fin.) 

Les  fleurs  du  Midi  sont  mises  en  vente  dans  le 
batiment  voisin,  le  "marche  francais  "  (French 
market).  La  plupart  arrivent  via  Paris,  mais 
ne  sont  pas  necessairement  d'origine  francaise, 
la  rive  italienne  de  la  Mediterranee  (Vintimille) 
i'aisant  des  envois  considerables  par  les  centres 
d'expedition  francais.  II  semblerait  meme  que 
la  diminution  observe©  dans  les  envois  au  cour6 
des  dernieres  semaines  serait  due  a  l'absence  des 
fleurs  italiennes  que  les  distributeurs  allemands 
enleveraient  directement  dans  les  lieux  de  pro- 
duction. 

Comma  dans  toutes  les  villes  europeennes,  la 
fleur  du  Midi  ou  "  de  Nice  "  joue  un  Tole  im- 
portant dans  le  petit  commerce.  C'est  elle  qui 
approvisionne  les  colporteurs  londondens.  Ceux- 
ci  se  caracterisent  par  un  esprit  de  solidarity 
qu'on  n'observe  pas  partout  dans  leur  corporation  : 
leurs  commandes  sont  groupees  et  l'un  de6  leurs 
est  delegue  a  l'effet  d'acquerir  de6  lots  im- 
portants  qu'ils  se  partagent  ensuite.  Leurs  offres 
sont  de  plus  faites  a  la  cloture  du  marche,  lorsque 
la  marchandise  risque  de  rester  invendue  et  que 
le  vendeur  est  devenu  necessairement  plus  con- 
ciliant. 

La  concentration  du  commerce  horticole  a 
Covent  Garden  a  rendu  pes  locaux  absolument  in- 
suffisants.  Les  grosses  operations  continuent  a  s'y 
faire,  mais  dans  tous  les  immeubles  situes  dans 
les  rues  au  Nord,  des  "salesmen  "  ou  vendeurs 
se  sont  elablis  et  y  out  constituc  en  quelque  sorte 
une  extension  de  Covent  Garden.  Aux  premieres 
heures  du  jour,  l'activite  y  est  tout  aussi  febrile, 
l'encombrement  aussi  intense.  De  nonibreux 
agents  ont  un  "stand"  dans  le  marche  et  en 
meme  temps  des  bureaux  et  des  magasins  dans 
une  des  rues  voisines.  On  entend  souvent  re- 
procher  aux  emplacements  du  marche  meme, 
l'elevation  des  taxes  a  aequitter  au  profit  du  pro- 
prietaire,  mais  le  fait  est  que  le  centre  des 
affaires  y  est  maintenu. 

II  sera  interessant  d'ajouter  que  le  commerce 
de  tout  ce  qui  touche  de  pree  ou  de  loin  a  l'horti- 
culture  s'e6t  developpe  dans  le  voisinage  im- 
mediat  de  Covent  Garden;  graines  potageres, 
bulbes,  vases  et  coupes  pour  le  forcage  des 
plantes  bidbeuses,  paniers  et  autre  materiel 
d'emballage,  fournitures  neceseaires  pour  la  con- 
fection des  couronnes  mortuaires,  bouquets,  etc. 
Enfin  plusieurs  revues  horticoles  anglaises  ont 
leurs  locaux  dans  le  quartier  de  Covent  Garden. 
II  en  est  de  meme  des  firmes  mettant  en  vente  les 
lots  de  plantes  introduits  de  l'etranger,  telles 
qu'Orchideee. 

A  la  suite  de  l'acquisition  recente  de  Covent 
Garden  par  le  depute  Mallaby  Deeley,  on  avait 
emis  des  craintes  au  sujet  de  l'avenir  de  l'antique 
marche,  qui  6erait  affecte  a  une  autre  destination. 
II  n'en  sera  heureusement  rien,  et  Londres,  parmi 
ses  nombreuses  curicsites,  pourra  continuer  a 
citer  son  fameux  Covent  Garden. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

L*  Rose  du  Kaiser. -La  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tuiuj  raconte  qu'un  beau  jour  la  garde  prus- 
siennp.  decouvrit.  un  plant  de  Rosier  dans 
une  excavation  causee  par  l'explosion 
d'un  obus.  Or  il  se  fit  que  le  Rosier  fleurit  la 
veille  de  la  Noel  et  que  la  garde  l'envoya  au 
Kaiser.  Celui-ci  fit  composer  un  poeme  rela- 
tant  l'histoire.  La  ohaleur  de  ce  poeme  n'est 
probablement  pas  comparable  a  celle  qui  regna 
dans  l'excavation  battue  paT  la  neige  et  le  vent 
qui  fit  fleurir  1'heureux  Rosier  en  plein  mois 
de    decembre.   .  .   . 


L'Etablissement  horticole  de  M 
Dutrie,  de  Steenwerck,  a  Test  de  Lille,  p:es 
de  la  frontiere  beige,  a  ete  completement 
detruit,  apprenons  nou6  par  la  voie  de  notre 
consoeur  la  Revue  Horticole.  M.  Dutrie  s'etait 
fait  une  speciality  dans  la  production  des  plantes 
molles,  dont  il  possedait  de  grandee  cultures. 

Nouvelles  des  Rap°eles.— Par  la  meme 
voie  nous  apprenons  que  MM.  Rouyer,  ohef  du 
service  du  Fleuriste  au  Museum,  et  Crepin,  fils 
du  Chrysanthemiste,  ont  ete  blesses.  M.  Rou- 
haud,  chef  des  pepinieres  au  Museum,  e:t 
tombe  malade.  Les  nouvelles  sont  bonnes  en 
ce  qui  concerne  MM.  Poupion  et  Behagnon,  chef 
et  sous-ohef  du  service  des  serres  au  Museum, 
Laumonnier,  marchand  grainier  a  Paris,  Paul 
Lecolier,  pepinieriste  a  La  Celle  Saint-Cloud, 
Victor  Detriehe,  d'Angers  et  Georges  Boucher 
fils,  pepinieriste  a  Paris. 

A  Paris.— A  la  fin  de  Janvier  les  envois  de 
fleurs  du  Midi  se  sont  restraints  encore,  la  gelee 
ayant  fait  son  apparition  dans  les  centres  de  pro- 
duction. Les  prix  ont  sensiblement  haujse.  Les 
legumes  sont  relativement  abondants  et  Its  cours 
sati6faisants ;  quant  aux  fruits,  les  envois  sont 
plutot  peu  abondants  et  les  prix  assez  faibles. 

Citation  a  lOrore  du  Jour.— £"  Journal 
Ofjicicl  du  ler  fevrier  dernier  nous  apprend  que 
la  8e  section  des  mitrailleuses  automobiles  com- 
manded par  le  capitaine  de  Teserve  Louis  de 
Vilmorin  s'est  presentee  volontairement  pour 
mettre  en  action  sur  la  ligne  du  feu  une  batterie 
de  canons  de  montagne  de  80.  La  section,  en 
soutenant  nuit  et  jour  l'avance  de  l'in- 
fanterie,  a  effect  ivement  contribue  a  desorganiser 
la  defense  deG  Allemands  occupant  un  village. 

La  Societe  nationale  d'Horticulture 
de  France  s'est  Teunie  le  14  Janvier  sous  la 
presidence  de  M.  Viger.  Deux  cent  et  quinze 
membres  avaient  repondu  a  l'appel  du  Conseil 
d' Administration.  Le  president  paie  un  tribut 
d'hommage  aux  membres  tombes  sur  le  champ 
de  bataille.  II  adresse  ses  condoleances  aux 
families  et  exprime  ses  voeux  de  prompt  Teta- 
blissement  aux  blesses.  Le  budget  pour  le  pre- 
mier trimestre  de  1915,  qui  en  raison  des  circon- 
stances  est  plus  modeste  que  precedemment,  pre- 
voit  des  depenses  s'elevant  a  17,115  francs.  Les 
comites  decernerent  des  primes  a  des  lots  de 
fruits  presentee  par  M.  Eve  Emile,  de  Bagnolet 
(Poires),  Faucheur,  Urbain,  id  (id)  et  Souchet 
Louis,  id  (Pommes),  et  a  dee  lots  de  plantee  de 
MM.  Cayeux  et  Leclerc,  de  Parie  (Primula), 
Chennedet  H.,  de  Nointel  par  Presles  (Cycla- 
men et  Begonia)  et  Delamarre  Emile,  d'Epinay 
(Primula). 

Ecole  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
Versailles.  —  Le  diplome  de  l'enseignement 
euperieur  de  l'Horticulture  a  ete  decerne  aux 
eleves  suivants  (par  ordre  de  claceement)  : 
Denis,  Bourgeois,  Brisse,  Couchot,  Legrand, 
Larrue,  Vautrin,  Gendre,  Laveuf,  Brion, 
Moreau,  Gouspy,  Mathis,  Clauzel,  Lesimple, 
Rebout,  Schirmer,  Poutot,  Falconnet,  Rey, 
Seillon,  Despres,  Mazal,  Vautard,  Forain,  Saule. 
Le  conseil  des  profeseem-6  de  l'ecole  a  propose 
d'attribuer  un  stage  horticole  d'une  annee  aux 
eleves  Denis  et  Bourgeois,  classes  les  deux  pre- 
miers ;  une  medaille  d'or  a  l'eleve  Brisee,  classe 
le  troisieme ;  une  medaille  d'argent  a  l'eleve 
Couchot,  classe  le  quatrieme,  et  une  medaille  de 
bronze  si  l'eleve  Legrand,  classe  le  cinquieme. 

L'OlDIUM  americain  du  Groseillier  en 
France.—  D'apres  une  note  recente  de  M. 
Foex,  un  second  foyer  de  cette  maladie  due  au 


Sphoerotheca  mors-uvae  aurait  ete  constate  erh 
France.  Cette  maladie,  qui  est  tres  commune 
dans  les  cultures  de  groseilliers  en  Angleterre 
(Worcestershire  et  Kent),  a  aussi,  au  cours  des 
dernieres  annees,  fait  son  apparition  en  Holland© 
et  en  Belgique.  Des  que  les  caracteres  d« 
l'affection  y  furent  connus,  on  la  signala  de 
divers  cotes,  ou  peut-etre  elle  regnait  depuis- 
longtemps  sans  qu'on  y  pretat  attention.  Nous 
ne  pouvons  assez  appeler  l'attention  de  nos  amis 
de  France  sur  ce  fait.  Qu'ils  aient  1'oeil  ouvert, 
et  fassent  connaitre  la  facon  dont  la  maladie  so 
manifecte  pour  que  les  foyers  Eoient  deceles  sans 
retard. 

M.  Lucien  Linden,  l'horticulteur  et  or- 
chidophile  beige  bien  connu,  se  trouve  en  Angle- 
terre, comme  tant  de  ses  compatriote?.,  II  reside 
avec  sa  famille  a  Putney,  1,  Gwendolen  Avenue. 

Les  Primeurs  francaises  ont  ete  rares 
la.  semaine  derniere  au  marche  de  Londres.  Les 
arrivages  de  Laitues,  Endives,  Radis,  Asperges 
du  Midi  ont  ete  tres  irreguliers.  L'incertitude 
au  sujet  des  services  de  la  Hollande  (Rotterdam 
el  Flessingue)  a  egalement  restreint  les  envois  du 
continent,  qui  il  est  vrai  ne  comportent  guere 
que  de  la  Chicoree  de  Bruxellee  (ou  Witloof). 
II  en  est  resulte  pour  celle-ci  une  hausse  subite, 
le  prix  des  quelque6  paniers  arrives  a  Covent 
flai-den  atteignant  6d.  la  livre.  Des  envois  plus 
abondants  sont  annonces  pour  la.  semaine  courante 
et  on  espere  maintenir  un  cours  tel  que  les  detail- 
lants  puissent  la  vendre  a  6d.,  ce  qui  mettra 
le  public  anglais  a  meme  d'apprecier  les  qualites 
de  cet  excellent  legume  d'hiver. 

Les    Pommes    de    terre    en    Hollande.— 

IjC  gouvernement  hollandais  a  fixe  un  prix  , 
maximum  pour  le  Seigle.  Certains  cultivateurs 
le  trouvent  insuffisant  et  dans  la  Groningue  il  se 
manifeste  un  mouvement  en  vue  de  retourner  les 
emblavures  pour  planter  des  Pommes  de  terre, 
dont  le  prix  serait  relativement  plus  re- 
munerateur. 

Les  Legumes  en  Allemagne.— Nous  avons 
dit  dejii  qu'^L  la  suite  de  la  crise  causee  par  le 
blocus,  on  se  preoccupait  serieueement  dans  la 
banlieue  de  Berlin  de  la  production  des  legirmes. 
Suivant  la  Norddeutsche  Zeitung,  les  agglomera- 
tions de  Berlin,  Schoenberg  et  Charlottenbourg 
ont  mis  tous  leurs  terrains  vagues  a  la  disposition 
de  la  population  en  vue  de  l'affecter  a  la  culture 
de  legumes. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  bloemen  van  het  Zuiden  worden  verkocht 
in  een  bijzonder  lokaal,  fransche  markt  genaamd, 
en  gelegen  in't  Zuiderlijk  gedeelte  van  Covent 
Garden.  Men  treft  er  dikwijls  bloemen  van 
Italie  tusschen  aan.  Daar  komen  de  bloemfn- 
leurdere  hunne  inkoopen  doen. 

Met  de  uitbreiding  van  den  Tuinbouw-handel 
zijn  de  gebouwen  van  Covent  Garden  te  k'.ein 
geworden  en  thans  zijn  er  talrijke  straten 
rondom,  en  vooral  ten  Noorden,  die  als  een 
nieuwe  wijk  van  de  markt  uitmaken.  Indiewijk- 
heeft  zich  ook  de  handel  uitgebreid  van  al  wat 
met  Tuinbouw  in  betrekking  staat.  Ook  be- 
langrijke  Tuinbouw-tijdschriften  en  roephuizen 
voor  uitheemsche  planten  hebben  er  hunne 
lokalen  gevestigd. 

Het  in  Belgie  goed  gekende  Tuinbouwbedrijf 
van  M.  Dutrie,  in't  Noorden  van  Frankrijk,  is 
door  het  kanongeschut  vernietigd.  In  Parijs 
komen  minder  vroege  groenten  uit  het  Zuiden 
aan.  Zoo  was  onlangs  ook  het  geval  in  Louden. 
Witloof  was  schaarscher  en  bereikte  6d.  per 
pond  in  groothandel ;  men  hoopt  echter  den  prijs 
in  de  groenwinkels  op  6d.  te  kunnen  brengen. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Tfte  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Self-rooting  Varieties  of  Apples  and 
Plums.- In.  connection  with  an  investigation  on 
root-stock  influence,  which  is  heing  conducted  by 
this  station  in  conjunction  with  the  Wye  College 
Fruit  Experiment  Station,  it  is  desired  to  form 
a  collection  of  as  many  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Plums  which  root  freely  from  cuttings  or  layers 
as  can  be  obtained.  While  most  of  the  varieties 
usually  grown  do  not  appeaT  to  be  able  to  form 
roots  of  their  own  readily  under  ordinary 
methods  of  propagation,  there  are  in  some  dis- 
tricts local  sorts  which  are  known  to  possess 
this  character.  In  the  case  of  Apples,  varieties 
which  form  the  characteristic  knotted  excres- 
cences known  as  "burrs"  or  "burr-knots" 
on  their  branches  generally  form  roots  from  cut- 
tings freely,  especially  if  the  latter  are  taken 
immediately  below  a  burr.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  furnish  me  with  information  of  any 
self-rooting  varieties  of  Apples  and  Plums  with 
which  they  may  be  acquainted,  or  can  assist 
me  to  obtain  cuttings,  their  help  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  B.  t.  P.  Barker,  University  of 
Bristol  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Research 
Station,  Long  Ashton. 

"Winter  Grime"  (see  pp.  79  and  102).— 
Among  the  few  shrubs  which  revel  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  none  is  superior  in  beauty  and 
vigour  to  Hibiscus  syriacus,  yet  it  is  very  sel- 
dom planted.  It  defies  the  scorching  heat  re- 
flected from  walls  and  pavement,  and  suffers  no 
inconvenience  from  winter  cold.  Many  a  time 
when  the  House  of  Commons  was  sitting  through 
the  dog-days  used  I  to  go  to  Cheyne  Walk,  Chel- 
sea, to  refresh  my  eyes  with  the  sight  of  a  large 
Hibiscus  (in  the  forecourt  of  No.  3  or  5),  covered 
with  great  white  blooms  with  a  blotch  of  claret 
at  the  base  of  each  petal.  It  requires  strong 
sunshine  to  produce  the  display.  Though  the 
shrub  is  quite  hardy  in  the  west  of  Scotland  it 
generally  flowers  too  late  to  be  of  much  account, 
except  on  a  south  wall.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monre  ifh. 

Winter  Spraying.— We  can  many  of  us  re- 
member the  time  when  the  root-pruning  of  fruit 
trees  was  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  regular  rou- 
tine of  fruit  growing  by  a  large  number  of  writers, 
and  only  after  a  time  was  it  discovered  that 
with  the  present-day  stocks  for  fruit  trees  and  a 
somewhat  less  drastic  system  of  pruning  this 
work  might  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  surgical  operation,  to  be  undertaken  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  than  one  to  'be  ad- 
vised as  a  more  or  less  regular  item  in  the  yearly 
work  of  the  fruit  grower.  I  am  wondering  if  at 
the  present  moment  there  is  not  necessity  to  in- 
quire if  the  advice  respecting  winter-spraying 
does  not  need  a  word  of  caution  ?  I  speak  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  caustic  washes  ;  one 
cannot  read  a  horticultural  paper  or  a  calendar 
of  garden  operations  without  finding  these  washes 
recommended.  Even  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardeners' 
Diary  I  read  under  date  ''spray  fruit  trees 
with  alkali  wash."  Admirable  advice  if  the 
trees  have  been  neglected  in  the  past ;  it  will 
kill  all  the  mossy  growths,  some  scale  and  a  few 
eggs  of  insect  pest,  and  make  the  trees  bright 
and  clean,  so  different  from  their  former  state 
and  appearance  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised. True,  but  the  above  advice  is  given  as 
part  of  the  yearly  work,  and  will,  I  suppose,  be 
found  under'  the  same  date  next  year.  At  any 
rate  you  will  find  this  spraying  with  caustic 
washes  universally  recommended  by  writers  in 
most  text-books  and  horticultural  papers.  The 
question  arises,  is  this  advice  sound  ?  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  not.  I  find  that  if  trees 
are  sprayed  two  or  three  years  consecutively 
with  alkali  wash  the  bark  becomes  hardened — 
what  we  term  hide-bound — and  the  trees  suffer 
by  either  being  much  restricted  in  growth,  or 
if  they  have  sufficient  vitality  to  expand  their 
bark  this  is  liable  to  crack  and  so  offer  resting- 
places  for  the  spores  of  the  canker  fungus,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  increase  of  canker  of  which 
we  hear.  I  only  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  and 
with  no  proof  to  substantiate  it.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  frequent  applications  of  a  wash  con- 
taining  paraffin  have  a  similar  effect  in   drying 


up  the  bark  and  making  the  trees  hide-bound, 
although  no  injury  may  be  seen,  and  possibly 
none  is  done  by  one  or  two  sprayings.  I  have 
found  nothing  but  good  results  from  the  use  of 
lime  sulphur  as  a  winter  wash,  but  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  if  caustic  washes  are  applied  to 
fruit  trees  year  by  year  the  result  will  be  more 
harmful  than  beneficial.  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
I  write  to  draw  the  attention  of  observers  to 
this  question.  A.  H.  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Not- 
tinghamshire. 

Holly  Epiphytic  upon  Cedar.— To-day  I 
observed  a  small  Holly  bush,  a  foot  high,  grow- 
ing at  a  heighj  of  about  20  feet,  in  the  bare 
fork  of  a  very  large  Cedar  tree  in  the  grounds  of 
Redland  High  School,  Bristol  (formerly  Redland 
Court).  Although  occasionally  Holly  is  epiphytic 
on  other  trees,  I  never  before  heard  of  one  grow- 
ing on  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  H.  S.  Thompson. 
Crickets  in  Glass-houses  (see  p.  106). 
— Some  years  back,  while  in  charge  of  the 
glasshouses  in  a  southern  garden,  I  was  much 
troubled  with  crickets,  and  was  advised  by  a 
member  of  the  R.A.M.C.  to  try  chloride  of 
lime,  sprinkling  it  lightly  about,  just  as  much 
and  as  frequently  as  necessary  for  the  smell  to 
be  noticeable.  The  crickets  disappeared.  I 
have  since  found  that  chloride  of  lime  is  disliked 
by  rats,  mice  and  beetles.     E. 

Pyracantha  coccinea  (see  p.  101). — Re- 
ferring to  the  article  by  A.  0.  on  the  genus 
Pyracantha,  he  states  under  P.  angustifolia  : — 
"A  point  worth  noting  is  that  the  berries  re- 
main on  the  branches  well  into  the  New  Year, 
whilst  those  of  P.  coccinea  have  passed  before 
December."  It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, perhaps,  but  if  "  worth  noting"  at  all,  it 
may  be  also  worth  noting  that  my  bush  of  P. 
coccinea  in  the  garden  here,  on  heavy  cold,  wet 
clay,  and  not  against  the  house  or  fence,  always 
keeps  its  berries  on  well  into  the  New  Year, 
unless  the  birds  have  cleared  them  before  that, 
which  has  not  been  the  case  of  late  years.  The 
berries  do  not  seem  particularly  palatable  to 
birds  (which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  their 
far  from  pleasant  flavour)  and  are  only  eaten 
here  as  a  last  resource  during  fairly  long  spells 
of  severe  weather.  My  bush  had  an  exception- 
ally heavy  crop  of  berries  last  year,  and  at  least 
half  of  them  are  still  on  the  branches  and  as 
bright  and  fresh-looking  as  ever,  except  for 
slight  traces  of  dirt  here  and  there.  Mountain 
Ash  berries,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  eaten 
by  the  birds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  mostly 
by  starlings  and  blackbirds.     C.   Nicholson. 

Spotting  in  Apples  (see  p.  80;. — It  was 
with  keen  interest  that  I  read  the  note  by 
Southern  Grower  on  the  progressive  spotting  of 
Apples.  Fruits  of  Bramley's  Seedling  "here 
were,  when  picked  from  the  tree  in  October  l-"st 
and  stored  singly,  free  from  spots  or  blemishes 
of  any  kind,  i"  have  a  few  fruits  left  weigh- 
ing from  9  to  14  ounces  each.  These  have  had 
a  similar  attack  of  rot-spots  to  those  described 
by  your  correspondent,  the  spots  varying  in 
number  from  10  to  100.  Yet  up  to  January  1 
they  were  quite  free  from  spots.  In  1914  fruits 
of  Bramley's  Seedling  gathered  from  the  same 
tree  were  not  affected  when  stoTed  in  the  same 
conditions  as  this  winter.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  spotting  having  taken  place  in  the 
fruit-room.     G.    Barrell,    Chalfont,   Bucks. 

Rainfall  in  Wales.— The  rainfall  in  these 
gardens  in  1914  was  38.90  inches.  On  187  days 
.01  inch  or  more  rain  was  recorded.  July  and 
December  were,  the  wettest  months,  with  5.35 
inches  and  8.06  inches  respectively.  April  was 
the  driest  month,  with  only  1.03  inch.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  occurred  on  December  27,  when 
1.57  inch  was  registered.  In  the  first  six  months 
we  registered  13.93  inches,  and  in  the  last  six 
24.97  inches.  The  rainfall  in  1913  was  38.27 
inches,  showing  a  difference  of  only  .63,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  less  rain 
than  in  1914.  Edward  Jones,  Bhiewport 
Gardens,   Berriew,  Montgomeryshire. 

Russian  Apples  (see  p.  79). — I  am  sur- 
prised that  with  E.  M.  White  Transparent 
made  such  weakly  growth.  Here,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, on  a  heavy  soil,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  growers  in  a  large  collection, 
forming  sturdy,  shapely,  upright  trees,  which 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  never  failed  to 
give  a  crop   of  large   fruit  of  splendid   quality. 


both  on  grass  and  cultivated  land.  Perhaps  out- 
more  northern  climate  may  be  better  suited  to. 
this  variety  than  the  southern  counties.  The- 
fruits  of  this  Apple  are  very  attractive  to  black- 
birds, and  should  be  protected  when  approach- 
ing ripeness.     /''.  H. 

Longevity  of  Seeds  (see  p.  100).— A  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  longevity  of  seeds, 
was  shown  me  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Back- 
house in  his  nursery  grounds  at  Holgate,  York, 
about  1876.  These  gardens  lie  on  the  south 
slope  of  Severus  Mount,  the  highest  ground 
close  to  York,  125  feet  above  sea-level.  Close- 
to  the  Acomb  Road  is  a  slight  hollow,  in  which 
they  found  a  deposit  of  peat  two  or  three  feet 
thick,  resting  on  glacial  deposits  and  overlain 
by  about  two  feet  of  rearranged  glacial  clays 
and  soil,  suoh  as  form  locally  most  of  the  sub- 
soil. The  age  of  this  covering  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  As  the  peat  was  cut  out  for  use 
in  the  gardens  it  was  noticed  that,  at  the  sur- 
face between  it  and  the  soil  above,  the  Water- 
Violet  (Hottonia  palustris)  grew  out.  Neither 
he  nor  I  knew  of  any  at  the  time  within  more- 
than  a  mile.  Hence  any  transport  of  seed 
seems  most  unlikely.  Moreover,  after  each 
fresh  cutting  the  growth  was  repeated,  and 
always  at  this  marginal  line.  Mr.  Backhouse, 
who  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  florists,  but 
a  botanist  of  recognised  standing  (teste  his= 
standard  work  on  our  Hieracia),  had  no  doubt 
that  the  seed  had  lain  dormant  from  the  time 
that  the  soil  had  been  washed  down  over  the 
peat.  They  themselves  took  the  land  in  the 
'forties  or  before,  when  dispossessed  of  their 
original  grounds  within  the  walls  when  the  old 
York  Station  was  built.  The  peat  was  not  dis- 
covered until  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  and 
may  have  been  covered  over  many  times  as 
long.     /.   Edmund  Clark. 

In  the  leading  article  on  this  subject  (p. 

100)  reference  is  made  to  a  profuse  growth  of" 
Pyrola  minor  in  the  bed  of  Dowalton  Loch,  Wig- 
townshire, which  was  drained  in  1862,  and  the- 
suggestion  is  offered  that  the  seeds  whence  this 
colony  sprung,  upon  soil  that  had  been  sub- 
merged for  hundreds — perhaps  thousands — of" 
years,  may  have  been  transported  by  ants.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  character  of  the  locality- 
admits  of  that  solution.  Dowalton  Loch  was  a 
sheet  of  water  about  200  acres  in  extent,  situate 
in  the  promontory  which  extends  for  about 
twenty  miles  into  the  Irish  Sea,  having  Wig- 
town Bay  on  the  east  and  Luce  Bay  on  the  west. 
The  whole  of  this  promontory  is  highly  farmed, 
except  a  few  isolated  peat  mosses.  In  these,  or 
in  the  scattered  woodlands,  had  Pyrola  survived, 
it  could  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  my- 
self and  other  field  botanists.  The  nearest  place- 
known  to  me  where  this  plant  occurs  is  fully 
thirty  miles  away  in  the  outskirts  of  the  South- 
ern "tjplands,  a  wild  moorland  district,  Winged 
ants  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  carrying 
seeds ;  they  have  to  rid  themselves  of  wings  be- 
fore applying  themselves  to  household  cares.  I 
have  been  consistently  sceptical  about  mummy- 
Wheat  and  the  like ;  but  I  confess  that  the  oc- 
currence of  Pyrola  in  the  manner  described  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  except  by  the  seeds  hav- 
ing retained  their  vitality  through  a  very  long 
period  of  submersion.  Doubtless  the  plant  was 
a  common  feature  in  the  primitive  flora  of  the 
district.  But  the  adjacent  land  had  been  cul- 
tivated long  before  the  loch  was  drained,  and 
Pyrola  is  not  able  to  survive  the  operations  of 
agriculture.     Herbert   Maxwell,  Monreith. 

The  Food  Supply— Duty  of  Farmers  and 
Gardeners.— We  all  hope  that  one  result  of 
the  present  war  may  be  to  strengthen  greatly 
the  position  of  our  chief  industry,  agriculture, 
the  value  of  which  as  a  national  usset  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  to  all  classes 
of  society,  and  not  least  to  the  labouring  classes 
in  our  g-reat  industrial  cities.  But  my  object  in 
writing  is  to  call  attention  to  the  possibilities 
which  exist  at  the  present  moment — in  conse- 
quence of  the  war — for  farmers  and  others  who- 
have  land  to  spare  to  earn  additional  profits  Eor 
themselves  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  their 
country  invaluable  service  by  sowing  Mid  plant- 
ing such  additional  crops  as  will  increase  the 
country's  stork  of  food  during  the  summer  and" 
autumn,  as  well  as  during  the  next  winter. 
Such  crops  as  I  allude  to  will  necessitate  extra 
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labour,  but  the  general  opinion  now  prevails 
that  the  economic  conditions  already  existing  in 
Germany  must — apart  from  naval  and  military 
successes — bring  the  war  to  an  earlier  termin- 
ation than  was'  anticipated  four  or  five  months 
ago,  and  if  that  proves  to  be  the  case  there  will 
be  a  vast  number  of  men  on  the  labour  market 
for  whom  no  regular  employment  can  be  pro- 
cured immediately.  I  would  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  question  of  labour  should  not  itself  be 
considered  a  sufficient  Teason  for  neglecting  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  all  such  green  crops  as  may 
prove  invaluable  for  supplementing  the  food 
supply  of  the  country.  Those  living  in  towns 
and  the  suburbs  of  great  cities  know  to  their  cost 
that  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  greatly  risen  in 
price,  not  perhaps  due  to  any  actual  scarcity  so 
much  as  to  the  inevitable  rise  in  value  which 
must  follow  when  the  main  articles  of  food  com- 
mand a  greatly  higher  price,  for  when  such  is  the 
case  all  articles  of  food  rise  sympathetically. 
We  have,  howeveT,  to  remember  that  whatever 
ground  there  is  for  expecting  an  earlier  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  there  still  remains  the  possibility 
of  unforeseen  contingencies  leading  to  a  continu- 
ation of  the  war  throughout  next  autumn  and 
winter,  and  in  that  event  the  price  of  "  green 
crops  "  must  rise  far  more  than  has  yet  been  the 
case.  Whether  due  to  our  system  of  Free  Trade 
or  not,  our  labouring  classes  have  been  able  to 
afford  a  far  more  generous  meat  diet  than  the 
same  classes  on  the  Continent  have  ever  known, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  if  the  prices  of 
meat  and  corn  continue  to  rise  the  poorer  classes 
must  make  a  far  greater  use  of  vegetable  foods 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  during  the 
recent  years  of  plenty  and  cheap  prices. 

If  prices  continue  to  rise,  or  if  they  maintain 
their  present  value,  there  is  still  a  good  margin 
wherewith  to  pay  an  increased  price  for  labour, 
and  though  labour  is  scarce,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  a  high  wage  will  command  sufficient 
labour  when  that  labour  is  most  needed  by  the 
farmer.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  in  lay- 
ing themselves  out  to  help  their  country 
in  her  time  of  need  farmers  and  gardeners 
will  have  every  prospect  of  very  consider- 
ably increased  profit  accruing  to  themselves. 
Many  have  thought  and  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment wrould  offer  some  financial  encouragement 
to  farmers  and  market-gardeners  to  extend  their 
crops  of  vegetables  suitable  for  generaLfood,  but 
T  think  the  prospects  of  increased  profits  are  in 
themselves  so  good  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait 
for  Government  aid. 

Such  crops  as  I  refer  to  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Culinary  Peas. — If  long-strawed  kinds  are 
sown  little  expense  need  be  incurred  in  weed- 
ing the  crops,  as  the  land  is  soon  covered  and 
the  weeds  have  little  chance  of  making  head- 
way. The  picking  is  laborious,  but  it  is  done 
by  piecework,  chiefly  by  women  and  children, 
and  if  prices  rule  high,  as  seems  inevitable,  large 
returns  are  certain.  But  if  the  market  is  low  the 
crops  may  be  left  to  ripen,  and  then  there  is  the 
market  open  for  peas  for  boiling,  etc. 

(2)  Dwarf  French  Beans. — Many  thousands  of 
acres  are  annually  grown  in  France  and  other 
Continental  countries — and  large  quantities 
might  well  be  grown  in  our  southern  counties. 
Here,  again,  the  picking  can  be  done  by  women 
and  children. 

(3)  Runner  Beans. — Every  allotment  holder 
knows  the  value  of  runner  beans,  and  in  a  year 
when  food  prices  are  high  a  good  return  to  the 
farmer  or  market-gardener  may  be  safely  reckoned 
upon.  Here,  again,  the  women  and  children  can 
easijy  do  the  picking  for  market. 

(4)  Broad  Beans. — As  the  seeds  of  these  beans 
are  eaten  rather  than  the  pods,  they  provide  an 
invaluable  farinaceous  form  of  diet,  and  would 
be  an  excellent  substitute  (in  part)  for  bread. 

(5)  Turnips,  Swedes,  Carrots,  Onions,  Leeks, 
Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Vege- 
table Marrow,  and  Parsnips  have  only  to  be  men- 
tioned to  be  recognised  at  once  as  extremely  valu- 
able substitutes  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
meat  diet  which  now  forms  the  staple  food  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  population. 

(6)  Potatos. — Although  in  a  normal  season — 
and  when  meat  and  bread  are  not  at  war  prices 
— the  usual  acreage  of  Potatos  planted  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  nearly  sufficient  for  nur  require- 
ments, yet  when  it  is  possible  the  prices  of  meat 
and  bread  may  continue  to  rise,  or  even  to  main- 


tain their  present  high  values,  it  is  obvious  that 
Potatos  may  have  to  play  a  far  more  important 
part  in  the  nation's  food  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that 
within  recent  years  Potato  growers  have  had  to 
fight  not  only  against  the  dreaded  Potato  disease, 
"  Phytophthora  infestans,"  but  the  ^  new  and 
still  more  destructive  "  wart  disease  "  (Synchi- 
trium  endobioticum),  and  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  rendered  invaluable  service  by  tabu- 
lating and  issuing  a  list  of  those,  varieties  which 
are  absolutely  immune  to  this  new  enemy  of  the 
Potato. 

I  must  apologise  for  the  len^lh  of  this  letter, 
but  the  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
in  a  few  words  only,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  on"e  that  demands  the  immediate 
attention  of  all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
aid  their  country  by  taking  very  simple  and  easy 
steps  to  increase  the  nation's  food  supply. 
The  advice  offered  by  my  firm,  and  also  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  the  war  broke 
out  led  to  large  acreages  of  additional  autumn 
and  winter  vegetables  being  sown,  but  at  the  best 
the  possibilities  of  such  extended  provision  were 
limited  by  the  season  of  the  year,  whereas  in  the 
early  spring  there  is  no  such  limitation,  as  the 
months  of  March  and  April  are  the  best  and  most 
natural  months  of  the  year  for  the  sowing  of 
all  those  crops  which  are  of  the  greatest  value 
for  the  nation's  food.  Arthur  TT\  Sutton, 
Heading. 

SOCIETIES. 


HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Annual  Meeting. 
February  16. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  club  head- 
quarters, Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  the  presi- 
dent, Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  The 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Peai-son,  read  the 
committee's  report  for  1914,  which  shows  that 
the  club  continues  to  make  good  progress.  The 
house  dinners  and  evening  meetings  were  held 
as  usual  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  annual  outing  took  place  in  July,  but  owing 
to  the  effects  of  the  war  it  was  not  considered 
expedient  to  open  the  autumn  session  as  usual 
in  October.  A  meeting,  however,  took  place  in 
November  and  another  in  January.  The  report 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  calendar 
year  1914,  prepared  by  the  hon.  treasurer, 
Sir  Harry  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  showed  that  the  gross 
income  for  the  year  was  £375  15s.  10d..  including 
a  balance  brought  forward  of  £144  Is.  4d,  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £236  18s.  lid.  The 
present  funds  amount  to  £450  in  Consols  and 
£138  16s.  lid.  bank  balance. 

The  Dinner. 

Following  the  annual  meeting,  a  company, 
including  ladies  and  numbering  about  sixty, 
assembled  at  dinner,  at  which  Sir  Frank  Crisp 
again  presided.  The  guests  included  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Brussels,  Messieurs  Van  Orshoven  and 
E.  de  Meyer.  The  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers  by  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed  by 
the  president,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  gave  "  The 
Horticultural  Club."  He  was  glad  to  know  that 
the  club  was  going  ahead.  They  were  fortunate 
in  having  so  able  and  genial  a  president  and  so 
efficient  a  secretary.  The  innovation  of  inviting 
ladies  to  attend  their  meetings  was  a  good  one. 

In  reply,  Sir  Frank  Crisp  said  that  the  report' 
showed  that  the  club  was  doing  better  than  ever. 
Their  membership  had  increased,  for  after  de- 
ducting losses  by  resignations  and  deaths  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  eleven  for  the  year — the  total 
membership  being  220.  The  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure for  the  year  had  practically  balanced, 
and  they  had  a  sum  of  £450  invested  in  Consols 
besides  a  bank  balance  of  £138. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch,  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  visitors,  thanked  the  ladies  for  honouring 
them  that  evening  by  their  presence.  There  were 
two  visitors  from  Belgium,  Messieurs  Van 
I  irshoven    and    E.     de    Meyer,     whom    he     was 


heartily  pleased  to  welcome.  They  all  sympa- 
thised with  the  brave  Belgians  in  their  great 
trouble,  and  he  hoped  that  when  the  time  came 
to  reorganise  the  industries  of  Belgium,  British 
horticulturists  would  be  found  ready  to  help  their 
gardening  colleagues  in  that  country.  The  sub- 
ject had  already  been  discussed  at  the  R.H.S. 
Council  meeting,  and  all  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  was  intended  to  include  gallant  little 
Servia  in  any  scheme  that  might  be  started.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Messieurs 
Van  Orshoven  and  E.  de  Meyer. 

M.  Van  Orshoven,  replying  in  English,  testified 
how  deeply  grateful  his  country  was  for  all  that 
England  had  done  and  was  doing  on  behalf  of 
Belgians.  The  bond  of  fellowship  which  existed 
amongst  gardeners  of  all  nations  seemed  to  have 
broken  down  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned. 
He  was  not  sure  what  their  relationships  with 
German  horticulturists  would  be  after  the  war. 

M.  de  Meyer  replied  in  French.  He  said  that 
Belgium  owed  much  to  England,  and  they  would 
never  forget  the  debt.  As  the  toast  was  proposed 
by  Sir  Harry  Veitch  he  was  reminded  of  the 
beautiful  climber  which  bore  his  name — Am- 
pelopsis  Veitchii — for  just  as  the  climber  needed 
support  to  grow  and  flourish  so  Belgians  looked 
to  England  as  their  strong  support  in  times  of 
adversity. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart.,  proposed  the  toast  of 
the  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  Hooper  Pearson 
responded.  The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by 
songs  rendered  by  the  Allies'   Choral  Party. 


NATIONAL    HARDY    PLANT. 

February  16. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  oil  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst., 
in  the  Committee  Room,  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  secretary's  report  and 
the  treasurer's  balance  sheet  were  submitted. 
The  activities  of  the  society  during  1914  included 
a  show  in  London,  the  sending  of  a  deputation 
to  Market  Bosworth  Show,  and  an  inspection  of 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  by  members 
and  their  friends.  Owing  to  the  war  the  society 
was  obliged  to  curtail  its  activities  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year.  A  balance  of  about 
£50  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  hold  a 
show  in  conjunction  with  the  Market  Bosworth 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion on  Thursday,  August  5.  A  schedule  of 
classes  will  appear  in  the  society's  Year  Book,  to 
be  published  shortly.  Mr.  Frank  Bouskell  was 
elected  chairman.  Mr.  R.  Pinches  treasurer,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Macself  secretary. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

February  4. — Committer  present:  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Ward  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth, 
J.  Bamber,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher, 
J  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  Dr.  Hartley,  J.  Howes, 
A.  J.  Keeling,  J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker, 
H.  iThorp,  G.  Weatherby,  and  H.  Arthur  (sec- 
retary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden).  staged  a  group  containing  Odontiodas, 
including  0.  illustrissimum  var.  Sultan.  0. 
eximium  var.  Cairo,  0.  xanthotes,  O.  Lam- 
beauiana,  0.  Crawshayana ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  rotundifolium  ;  Cattleya  Trianae  Coral- 
liana,  Brasso-Cattleya  Brenda  and  Cypripe- 
diums.      (Silver-gilt  Medal.  1 

Wm.  Thompson.  Esq..  Walton  Grange  (gT. 
Mr.  Howes),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  containing  Cypripedium  aureum 
Hyeanum  Thompson's  var.  ;  C.  Queen  of 
Italy.  C.  Victor  Hugo,  C.  Maudiae,  C. 
Beeekmannii,  C.  Astrea  Walton  Grange  var.  ; 
Odontoglossum  Walton  Ruby,  0.  amabile 
Thompsonianum  and  0.  crispum  Walton  Beauty. 

Z.  A.  Ward.  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  also  awarded  a  Larc;c  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group  in  which  were  Odontoglossum 
crispum  Luciani,  0.  amabile  excelsa,  0.  Pesca- 
torei  Charlesworthii,  0.  Raymond  C'rawshay, 
Odontioda  Charlesworthii ;  Cypripedium  Alci- 
biades,  C.  Minos  Youngii  and  Cattleya  Maggie 
Raphael  alba. 

Col.  J.  RuTHEnroRn.  M.P..  Blackburn  fgr, 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver 
Medal  for  a  group,   including  Cattleyas  Maggie 
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Raphael  alba,  C.  Trianae  alba,  C.  labiata  alba, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Bella,  Odontoglossums  in  variety, 
and  Cypripediums. 

Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fletcher),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  containing  Cattleya  Trianae  alba  var. 
Snowflake,  Cypripedium  Minos  Youngii,  C. 
Eivryades,  C.  Rossendalense,  C.  Rosettii,  and 
other  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons.  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  con- 
taining Cypripedium  Leeanum  Lavertonianum, 
C.  Holdeiiii,  C.  Van  Dyke,  C.  San  Acta«us, 
C.  Actaeus  Sybil ;  Laelia  anceps  Schroderiana, 
L.  a.  Sanderiana  and  L.  a.  Dawsonii  vestalis ; 
Cattleya  Trianae,  Cymbidmm  Gottianum,  An- 
graecum  eburneum,  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana 
and   Calanthe  Bella. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge. 
staged  a  group  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded;  Cymbidium  Doris,  C.  Schlegelii,  C. 
Alexanderi,  C.  Gottianum,  Odontioda  Diana, 
0.  Lambeauiana ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  Reewan 
and  Odontoglossum  eximium  were  included. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  were 
also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  seed- 
ling Cypripediums  and  Orchids  of  botanical  in- 
terest. 

Other  exhibitors  were  :  F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq., 
Bradford  (Bronze  Medal),  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers),  and  Mrs.  Armitage, 
Windermere  (gr.  Mt.  W.  Welch).  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford,  and  Messrs.  Has- 
sall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  London. 
AWARDS. 
First-tlass  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  illustrissim.um  rar.  Sultan 
and  0.  eximium  var.  Cairo.  Both  shown  by 
R.  Ashworth.  Esq. 

Cattleya  Trianae  alba  rar.  Snawflake.  Shown 
by  Mr.  R.  Le  Doux. 

Awards  of   Merit. 

Odontor/lossum  Walton  Ruby,  0.  amabile 
Thompsonianum,  and  Cypripedium  avreum 
Hyeanum  Thompson's  var.  All  from  Wm. 
Thompson,   Esq. 

Cypripedium  Lord  Fisher  (Alcibiades  superba 
X  Chrysotoxum  Victor).  Exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Armitage. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Brenda  AsIUands  var.  Shown 
by  R.  Ashworth,  Eso. 

ULSTER    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  5. — The  twenty-sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Ulster  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Belfast  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson 
presided,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  members.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paul,  read  the  annual  report,  which  contained  the 
following  : — "  Owing  to  the  war  the  committee 
unanimously  decided  to  abandon  the  annual  ex- 
hibition of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The 
Apple  orchards  competition  was  an  unpre- 
cedented success."  The  chairman  said  the  com- 
mittee had  recommended  that  the  decision  as  to 
a  show  this  year  be  deferred  in  the  meantime, 
and  that  if  circumstances  became  more  favour- 
able the  Council  might  arrange  to  run  the  show 
as  usual,  and  would  advertise  the  fact  at  a  later 
date.  The  show,  which  was  dropped  last 
November  would  have  been  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  show  of  the  Society  ;  and,  after  such  a 
long  and  successful  career,  he  felt — and  he  was 
sure  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  present — that 
the  show  should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  for 
another  year,  if  it  was  at  all  possible  to  continue 
it.  The  Apple  orchard  competitions,  which  they 
had  held  for  some  years  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  would  have  to  be 
discontinued,  as  the  Department  was  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  the  financial  assistance  which 
was  necessary   for  its  working. 

The  office-bearers  and  committee  were  re- 
elected for  1915  on  the  motion  of  Major  Dolan, 
seconded  by  Mr.   Gray. 


GLASGOW    AND    WEST    OF   SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

February  10. — The  second  meeting  of  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  inst.,  when  Mr.  C.  Shaw,  Boquha.ii 
Gardens,  Kippen  Station,  read  a  paper  on  "Ex- 
hibition    Vegetables." 


M  A  R  KE  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  February  U. 

We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.  — Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  be.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arums  (Richard ias) 

per  doz.  . .     3  0-40 

Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  hunches..  4  0-46 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms  19-20 
Carnations,         per 

do?en    blooms, 

bes-t   American 

varieties         . .     16-26 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches..  15  0-1S  0 

—  Carola     (crim- 
son), extra  large    3  6    — 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  ..  12  0-15  0 

Daffodils,     double, 

per   doz.    bun.     3  0-40 

—  single,  per  doz. 

bun 3  6-60 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  3  0-36 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    IS 

blooms..  ..  5  0-60 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

12's,    per    doz. 

bunches         . .    7  0-80 

—  large     white, 

per  c"oz.  spikes  3  0-40 
Lilac,    white,     per 

doz.  sprays  4  0-50 

—  mauve  . .  5  0-60 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,  long  3  0-36 
short  . .     3  0-36 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  . .     —    — 

— short  —    — 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long       ..     16    19 

short     . .     10-16 

Lily-of  -  the- Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special . .  12  0-15  0 

—  special  . .         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  ordinary  . .  8  0-90 
Narcissus, Pheasant 

Eye,   per   doz. 
bunches  . .     3  0-36 


2  0-30 

3  0-40 


2  6-40 
4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya         . .  12  0-15  0 

—  Cypripedium..     16-26 

—  Odontoglossum 
ciispum  . .     2  0-30 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double   scarlet    S  0-10  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches  —    — 

Roses :     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride       2  6-40 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta  Victoria 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  M  ada  ne  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

-  White  Crawford     - 
Snowdrop,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..  10-30 
Spiraea,  white  per 

doz.  bum  ties..  8  0-10  0 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

per  doz.  . .      —    — 

-  short,  per  doz.      —    — 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches..    7  0-80 

—  pink  „     ..     8  0-10  0 

—  scarlet      ,,     ..     9  0-10  0 

—  white        „     ..     9  0  10  0 

—  yellow      „     ..     8  0-10  0 

—  double  orange, 

per  doz.  bun...  12  0-15  0 

pink     „     ..  10  0  15  0 

red       „     ..10  0  12  0 

—  Darwin,  mauve 

per  doz.  bun...  21  0-21  0 
Violets,  English, per 

doz.  bunches  . .     2  0-26 

—  Princess     of 

Wales,  doz.bun.  3  6-50 
Wallflowers,      per 

doz.  bun.  ...  2  6-30 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


Anemone   de  Caen, 
per     dozen 
bunches  . .     7  0-80 

Anemones.      pink, 

per     dozen 

bunches  . .     2  0-26 

Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .  3  0-36 
Mimosa,  per  hunch  0  10-  1  0 

Guernsey  and 
s.d.  s.d. 
Anemone     fulgens, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  2  6-30 
Daffodils,   per  doz. 

bunches  . .     2  6-36 

Freesia,    per    doz. 

bunches  ..     2  0-30 


French  Flowers, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Narcissus,      Paper 

White,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Ranunculus,  scai  let 

and  orange,  per 

bunch  .. 
Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches. . 

—  Parma,        per 
large  hunch   . . 

Scllly  Flowers. 

Narcissus,      Grand 
Pritno  .. 

—  Paper     White, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 
doz.  bun. 


9  0-12  0 

s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-40 

10-16 
16-20 
3  0-36 

s.d.  s.d. 
3  6-40 

3  G-  4  0 
16-20 


Cut  Foliage.  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s  d.  s.  d. 
Daffodil        foliage, 

per  doz.  bun. . .    16-26 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch      ..     10-16 
Fern,    French,   per 

doz.  bunches..    0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per  doz. 

bun 10  0-12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches  . .     8  0    — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 
English, 
small-  leaved    6  0    — 
—  French,       per 

doz.  bunches..     10-13 
Pittosporum,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .    5  0-60 
Ruscus,     per    doz. 

bunches  . .     6  0-90 

Smilav,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails  . .  10-13 
■The  demand  for  white  flowers  continues 
Trade  in  Tulips  is  also  very  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  some  excellent  blooms  of  mauve-coloured 
Darwin  varieties  there  are  a  few  bunches  of  Clara 
Butt  (pink).  A  small  consignment  of  well-grown  blue 
Spanish   Irises  sold  at  a  fancy   price,  the   reason  being 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  coloured, 

per  doz.  bun.. . 

—  dyed,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnation  foliage, 
doz.  bunches    . 

Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches    . 

Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz 

Remarks. 

very    good. 


s.d. 

9,d. 

7  0- 

8  0 

2  0- 

i  0 

t  e- 

2  0 

12  0-1S  0 
6  0-12  0 

4  0- 

5  0 

3  0- 

4  0 

3  0- 

5  0 

12  0-15  0 

2  0- 

9  0 

that  it  is  exceptionally  early  for  these  Irises-  There 
is  an  abundant  suppl}'  of  Daffodils,  and  their  prices 
are  much  lower  except  for  the  finest  varieties,  such  as 
Emperor,  Victoria  and  Sir  Watkin.  Pheasant's  Eye 
Narcissus  is  marketed  in  good  condition  and  finds  a" 
ready  sale.  Large  White  Hyacinth  and  white  and 
mauve  Lilacs  are  arriving  from  Holland  in  the  best 
condition  seen  this  season.  No  French  flowers  were  de- 
livered in  Covent  Garden  Market  from  Thursday  in 
last  week  until  the  Saturday  afternoon,  which  was 
too  late  for  sale  that  day  :  another  consignment  came 
to  hand  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  two  consign- 
ments numbered  from  12,000  to  14,000  packages  and 
practically  all  the  flowers  were  unsaleable,  hundreds 
of  pads  of  Violets  being  spoiled.  Much  of  these 
consignments  were  three  or  four  days  overdue,  which 
means  some  of  them  had  been  from  six  to  eight  days 
on  the  journey.  The  consignments  consisted  of  white 
Narcissus,  Violets,  Mimosa,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  White 
Hyacinths   and   Anemones   in   several   varieties. 

Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes,  .le-  usa' 

lem,  per  bu'h  1 . .     3  0-40 
Asparagus,  English. 

per  bundle      . .     5  0-00 

—  Paris       Green, 

per  bundle      . .    4  6-50 

—  —  per       large 
bundle..         ..  14  0-16  0 

Beans,  French,  per 

l*i 4  0-40 

—  Madeira,     per 

basket  . .         .  .    8  0  10  0 
Beetroot,     per 

bushel    .         ..     3  0-36 
Brussels      Sprouts, 

per  A  bus.        ..     16-20 
Cabbage^   per   tally    8  0-90 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . .    4  0   — 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz 2  6-40 

Celeriac.  per  doz. . .  3  6-40 
Celery,  perdoz.bun.  8  0  IS  0 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 0  5-06 

Cucumbers,  per  doz,  10  014  0 
Eschallots,  per  lb.  0  4  — 
Garlic,  per  lb  ..  0  7-08 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz.  . .    4  0-50 

Herbs,     per     doz. 

bunches  . .     2  0*  4  0 

Horseradish,     Eng- 
lish, per  bundle    2  0-26 
Leeks,  per  dozen  ..     2  6-30 
Lettuce,     Cabbase 
and  Cos.  per  doz.    10-60 


Mushrooms,    culti 
vat^d   yif.r  Ih. . . 

-  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 
Onions,    per    cwt  , 
Foreign 

-  English 

—  Valencia,     per 
case 

Parsnips,   per  cwt. 

Pea=,  per  lb. 

Potatos,    new,    per 
lb 

Radishes,  per  do', 
bunches 

Rhubarb,        York- 
shire, per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  ta'ly  . . 

Seakale.    per    doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,      French, 
per  pad 

Tomatos.English, 
per  doz.  lbs.   .. 

—  Teneriffe,     per 
bundle  . 

Turnip,  per  cwt.    . . 

Turnip  tops,  p.  bag 

Vegetable  Marrows, 
Worthing,  per 
doz.         . .  : 

Watercress,  p.  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 
10-13 
10    13 


10  6-11  0 
13  0    — 


10  0-12  0 
4  6-  5  ( 


4  0- 
0  4- 


5  0 
0  6 


10  0-12  0 
7  68  6 


2  6- 

3  6- 


3  6 

4  6 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 


REMAitKS. — Cucumbers,  Beans  and  Peas  have  been 
scarce  during  the  past  week.  There  are  large  quanti- 
ties of  both  English  and  French  Asparagus,  the  con- 
signments of  the  latter  being  especially  fine.  Larger 
quantities  of  salads  are  arriving  from  France.  Mush- 
rooms and  Seakale  continue  to  be  plentiful.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  green  vegetables  will  be  scarce  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  but  large  quantities  of  produce  are 
expected  to  arrive  from  St.  Malo,  Roscoff  and  Cher- 
bourg towards  the  end  of  March.  Teneriffe  Tomatos 
have  been  scarce  during  the  past  week.  E.  H.  R.r 
Covent  Garden,   February  2',. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Apples—  s.d.  s.d. 

—  English,    cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . .     7  0-80 

—  Nova      Scotia, 

per  hrl.  . .  12  6-23  0 

—  United   States, 

per  barrel       ..  IS  0-3)  0 

—  Ca  lifornian, 

per  bo*  ..     7  0-90 

—  Oregon, perbox    8  0-11  0 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium  . .     7  0  — 

—  X-medium     . .    8  0  — 

—  Extra  ..     9  0  — 

—  Double  X        ..  10  0  — 

—  Giant    . .         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £20     - 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton    £8-  £  10 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..     0  5    — 
Cranberries.per  case  5  6-70 
Grapes :  Black  Ali- 
cante, per  lb. ..     2  6-30 

—  Almeria.      per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 18  0-24  0 

—  Cape,  per  101b. 

box        . .         . .  10  0-14  0 

—  English,     Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    2  4    3  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
Grapes :  Continued  - 

—  Muscat      of 
Alexandria      . .  12  0    — 

Lychees.perdz.  lbs    18  0    — 
Mandarins,  percase    2  6-  5  0 
Melons,   Cape,  per 

doz 18  0-24  0- 

Nectarines,    Cape, 

per  box     . .  . .     6  0-80 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       . .         . .  5S  0-70  0- 

—  Brazils,  pr.cwt.  44  0-56  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag  .10  0-14  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        ..         ..16  0-2)  0 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt.  . .  26  0-28  0 

Oranges,  per  case       8  0-40  0 

—  California!) 
seedless  ..  16  0-18  0- 

—  Seville,    per 
case      ..        ..     '.t  0-16  0 

Peaches,  Cape,  per 

box  . .    6  0  10  0 

Pears,  Californian, 

percase  ..It  0-i(j  o 

—  Cape,   per   box    3  0-  4  0^ 
Plums,    Cape,    per 

box  . .  . .  4  0-10  0 
Rrmarks. — English  Apples  are  still  available,  and 
Apples  from  overseas,  both  in  barrels  and  boxes,  con- 
tinue to  be  plentiful.  The  following  fruits  have  ar- 
rived from  the  Cape  during  the  past  week  :— Black  and 
white  Grapes,  in  boxes  containing  10  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of 
fruit  ;  Melons,  green-fleshed  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines 
and  Plums.  The  supply  of  English  Grapes  is  lessen 
ing  each  day ;  Muscat  varieties  are  very  scarce. 
E.  II.   R.,   Covent   Garden,   February    U, 

Potatos. 
b.  d.  s.d.     Liucolns— 


Dunhars  -•  Up-to- 
date     ..        ..    6  :;-  ..  9 

Kent  ..  ..  4  6-50 

Lin  coin  b— 

Up-to-dato         ..  4  8-49 

King  Edward    ..  4  6-53 

Remarks.— Trade  remain 

the  same  as  last  week, 
ratelv  large.  Edward  J- 
St.    Panerae,    February    S/i,   1915. 


B.d.  B.<*. 

British  Queen    ..     -t  6-  G  0 

Evergood. .         . .     1  3>  4  0 

Blackland  ..    4  0-  4  ;t 

Scotch,  Up-'o-date     4  3-4  1! 

—  King     Edward    t  8-  4  0- 

quiet   and   prices   air    .il I 

Stocks    ni    London   are    mode- 
\nrhinii,  Covent  Garden  and 
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THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  February  %!,. 
The  Deepest  Fall  of  Snow  for  Six  Years.— The  first 
"four  days  of  the  past  week  were  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  but  after  that  a  change  to  colder  weather 
took  place.  The  nights  were  mostly  cold,  but  on  no 
night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  register  more  than 
13°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  at 
about  a  seasonable  temperature,  both  at  1  foot  and 
2  feet  deep.  Rain  or  snow  fell  on  all  but  one  day, 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  1£  inch ;  of  that  amount, 
nearly  half  an  inch  was  melted  snow.  Oh  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  inst.  the  ground  was  covered  with 
■snow  to  the  average  depth  of  4|  inches,  makijig  this 
the  deepest  fall  of  snow  here  since  December  29.  1908. 
During  the  week  6£  gallons  of  rainwater  came  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gauge  and  5^  gallons  through 
that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  Both  of  these 
percolation  gauges  are  a  yard  square  and  2J  feet  deep. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2  hours  41  minutes 
a  day,  which  is  21  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual 
at  the  same  period  in  February.  On  the  first  two 
days  the  wind  was  at  times  high,  but  during  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  weather  continued  unusually 
calm.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  4  per   cent.    E.   M 


ENQUIRY. 

We  have  a  quantity  of  wild  Garlic  in  a 
dairy  meadow.  Will  some  reader  tell  me  the 
best  and  quickest  method  of  eradicating  it ' 
L.  S. 


Alstroemeria  :  A.  ,?.,  Hounslow.  Alstroe- 
merias  which  have  been  wintered  in  pots  and 
are  intended  for  planting  out  should  be 
kept  in  a  frost-proof  frame  or  a  cool  green- 
house until  the  risk  of  severe  frost  in  the 
open  has  paesed.  A  bed  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them  consisting  of  a.  good  depth 
of  light  soil ;  later  they  should  be  planted 
out.  The  roots  should  be  watered  sparingly 
whilst  they  are  growing  in  pots  to  keep  them 
plump.  In  favourable  situations  Alstroe- 
merias,  if  planted  deeply  in  suitable  soil, 
will  survive  the  winter,  and  such  plants  are 
generally  much  more  satisfactory  than  those 
wintered  under  glass.  A.  aurea  is  quite 
hardy. 

Bees  :  F .  G.  B.  The  Isle  of  Wight  disease  is 
not  notifiable.  It  is  a  complaint  which  bee- 
keepers should  fight  persistently,  for  its  effects 
are   very  disastrous. 

Complete  Manure  for  a  Garden  :  A.  K.  II.  As 
you  are  not  permitted  to  use  animal  manures 
for  your  crops  for  fear  of  contaminating  the 
spring  used  for  drinking  water,  you  will  have 
to  rely  on  chemical  fertilisers.  They 
should  not  be  used  before  you  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  soil's  requirements.  We 
recommend  you,  therefore,  to  have  the  soil 
analysed  by  a  competent  person  with  a  view  to 
seeing  what  plant  foods  are  deficient.  Then 
you  could  supply  a  phosphatic,  nitrogenous,  or 
potassic  manure  as  needed.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  go  to  this  trouble  use  a  complete  fertiliser, 
such  as  Clay's.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  de- 
ficiency of  humus  in  the  soil  make  full  use  of 
such  materials  as  decayed  vegetable  refuse  and 
leaf-mould.  Soot,  road-sweepings,  lime  in  any 
form,  and  wood-ash  would  all  be  valuable  to 
the  crops. 

Grubs  in  the  Soil:  Constant  Reader.  If  you 
will  send  specimens  of  the  pest  for  identifica- 
tion we  will  endeavour  to  help  you. 

Loudon's  "Dictionary":  IP.  S.  There  is 
apparently  some  mistake  in  the  title  of  the 
book  given,  as  we  cannot  trace  a  "  dictionary  " 
compiled  by  Loudon ;  do  vou  refer  to  his 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening"! 

Codlin  Moth  :  Shrub.  From  the  description  fur- 
nished   the    pest    referred    to     is     Carpocapsa 


pomonella  (the  Codlin  Moth).  The  insect 
appears  early  in  June,  and  the  female  moth 
lays  one  egg  in  the  eye  of  each  fruit  within 
a  few  days  of  the  falling  of  the  blossom,  fix- 
ing it  in  the  calyx  with  a  gummy  seeretion. 
The  caterpillar  or  grub  ha.tches  out  in  little 
more  than  one  week  afterwards,  and  at  once 
commences  to  eat  its  way  into'  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit.  Later  it  feeds  on  the  "  pips," 
and  causes  the  fruit  to  fall.  The  caterpillars 
which  fall  in  this  manner  eventually  climb  up 
the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  reaching  a  crevice 
in  the  bark  or  a  sheltered  position  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches,  change  into  the 
chrysalis  or  pupal  stage,  from  which  the 
moths  emerge  in  the  following  spring.  Pre- 
ventive methods  include  the  putting  of 
obstacles  around  the  stems,  such  as  sacking  or 
haybands,  to  prevent  the  caterpillars  from 
climbing  into  the  trees ;  the  gathering  of  all 
attacked  fruits  directly  they  fall  and  before 
the  caterpillars  have  escaped  ;  and  the  spray- 
ing of  trees  directly  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
in  spring.  Place  the  sacking  or  haybands 
around  the  stems  in  July,  about  1  foot  from 
the  ground,  and  leave  until  the  winter.     The 


It 
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Fig.  33. — the  codlin  moth. 

1.  The   Caterpillar    in    an    Apple    (natural    size). 

2.  The  Chrysalis  Stage. 

3.  The   Perfect   Moth   (magnified). 
Beneath,   the  Caterpillar    (magnified). 


spray  generally  used  is  Paris  green,  and  it 
may  be  applied  at  the  strength  of  one  half- 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  120  gallons  of  water. 

Mitraria  coccinea  :  Shrub.  Mitraria  coccinea 
is  a  half-hardy,  climbing,  evergreen  shrub  bear- 
ing bright  scarlet  flowers  1  inch  to  2  inches 
long.  It  is  a  handsome  plant  for  pillar  or  roof 
decoration  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  is  not  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
your  locality,  unless  you  have  a  very  warm, 
sheltered  corner  for  it.  You  might  grow  it 
in  large  pots  or  in  tubs  to  stand  outside  during 
the  summer,  but  it  should  be  housed  in  a  cool 


place  free  from  frost  during  the  winter.  A 
good  evergreen  shrub,  not  a  climber,  with  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  is  Desfontainea  spinosa. 
It  is  hardier  than  Mitraria,  but  should  not  be 
exposed  to  more  than  15°  of  frost.  The  Holly- 
like leaves  are  handsome  in  winter. 

Name  or  Fruit  :  /.  B.    Apple  Wealthy. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  B.  Corylus  Colurna, 
the  Constantinople  Hazel.  The  tree  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  old  English  gardens ; 
there  are  notable  specimens  in  the  grounds 
of  Syon  House,  Brentford. — A.  Z.  Plants  can- 
not be  named  with  certainty  from  a  single  leaf. 
The  specimen  is  probably  Eriobotrya  japonica, 
the  Loquat. — N.  Y.'X,  Epimedium  pinnatum  ; 
2,  Erlangea  tomentosa ;  3,  Nephrolepis  exal- 
tata  var.  ;  4,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  5,  Eran- 
themum  pulchellum  ;  6,  Nephrolepis  cordifolia. 

Potatos  in  a  Cold  House  :  X.  )".  Z.  Potatos 
should  not  be  planted  under  glass  before  the 
middle  of  November  or  the  plants  will  become 
drawn  for  want  of  light.  The  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  45°  after  the  plants 
are  through  the  surface,  and  may  rise  to  55° 
by  day  with  sun-heat.  The  best  varieties  for 
the  purpose  are  May  Queen  and  Sharpe's  Ex- 
press. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Decorative  Purposes  :  Sub- 
scriber. The  following  varieties  are  suitable 
for  house  and  table  decoration  : — Mrs. 
Cuthbertson  (pink  and  white  bicolor) ;  Prin- 
cess Mary  (light  blue) ;  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes  (blush)  ;  Dobbie's  Cream  (cream) ;  Mar- 
garet Atlee.  Duchess  of  Portland  (cream 
pink)  ;  R.  F.  Felton  (rosy  lavender) ;  New 
Marquis  (mauve) ;  King  Alfred  (orange 
pink);  Thomas  Stevenson  .(orange  scarlet); 
Elfrida  Pearson,  Hercules  (pink) ;  Scarlet 
Emperor  (scarlet)  ;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 
(picotee)  ;  Illumination  (pale  cerise)  ;  Con- 
stance Hinton  (white)  ;  Prince  George  (lilac) ; 
Dobbie's  Lavender,  George  Herbert  (laven- 
der) ;  Barbara,  Lady  Miller,  Robert  Syden- 
ham, Helen  Longcroft,  Charles  Foster'  and 
Afterglow  are  all  extremely  decorative  varie- 
ties, but  they  need  to  be  grown  in  a  little 
shade. 

Sulphate  of  Iron  for  Vines  :  F .  G.  B.  Dis- 
solve 25  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  one  pint 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  make  up  to  50  gallons 
by  adding  water.  The  insecticide  is  for 
winter  use,  and  must  not  be  applied  to  fruit 
or  leaves,  or  expanding  buds.  Do  not  make 
the  solution   in  a  metal  vessel. 

"The  Compleat  Gardner":  F.  H.  Vallance. 
This  is  a  different  book  from  the  Bon  Jardinier, 
and  is  an  abridgment  of  John  Evelyn's  trans- 
lation of  Jean  de  la  Quintinie's  work,  Traite 
des  Jardins  Fruitiers  et  Potagers,  which 
Evelyn  entitled  The  Compleat  Gardener.  This 
was  published  in  three  folio  volumes  in  1693, 
and  your  volume  is  the  first  edition  of  the 
abridgment,  the  sixth  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1717.  London,  who  had  visited 
France,  and  its  gardens,  seems  to  have  been  the 
compiler.  He  also  compiled  and  translated 
two  other  French  works,  which  were  published 
by  the  title  of  The  Ttetir'd  Gardner,  and  an 
edition  of  this  was  published  in  1717  by  Joseph 
Carpenter,  who  at  this  date  was,  along  with 
one  Smith,  the  proprietor  of  the  nurseries 
which  formerly  belonged  to  London  and  Wise. 
The  former  died  before  he  attained  old  age, 
worn  out  by  hard  work,  while  Wise  lived  to  be 
a  very  old  man.  Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of 
his  chatty  letters,  mentions  having  met  him. 

Violet  Diseased  :  IF.  G.  The  roots  of  the 
Violet  ai'e  destroyed  by  eelworm.  There  is  no 
cure  for  this  pest,  but  the  soil  in  which  in- 
fected plants  have  grown  should  be  sterilised 
by  burning.  Plant  fresh  stock  in  another  part 
of  the  garden. 


Communications  Received.— W.  G.  C— G.  C.  P. 
— E.  H.  J.— G.  A.— G.  G.— C.  C— T.  and  Son— 
W.  H.  N—  D.  W.  T— B.  T,._  G.  W.— W.  L.— J.  J.— 
W.  R.  D.— G.  H.  C—C.  P.— W.  W.— H.  L.— H.  W. 
VV.  P.— E.   O.  F.— C.    F. 
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THE  BRITISH    CAMBRIDGE   FLORA* 

THE  frontispiece  of  the  volume  under 
review  is  adorned  with  a  fine  photo- 
gravure portrait  of  John  Bay,  the 
founder  of  British  botany.  No  more  hand- 
some homage  could  have  been  paid  to  the 
genius  of  this  truly  great  man,  whose  first 
labours  in  the  service  of  botany  were  in 
the  fields  of  Cambridge.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Synopsis  Methodica  Stir- 
pium  Britannicarum .  In  the  middle  of  this 
long  period  stands  as  a  turning-point 
James  Edward  Smith's  monumental 
English  Botany,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
epochs.  Into  the  first  falls  the  birth  of 
the  Linnaean  system,  with  its  emancipa- 
tion from  a  crushing  and  confusing  phrase- 
ology ;  into  the  second  the  rise  of  the 
"natural  "  systems,  and  following  it  the 
theory  of  evolution.  In  England  it  was 
the  De  Candollean  system  which  in  a 
special  modification  introduced  by  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  won  the  day.  It  domi- 
nated not  only  the  third  edition  of 
English  Botany  by  J.  T.  I.  Boswell-Syme, 
but  all  the  handbooks  of  the  British  flora 
and  the  numerous  local  floras.  Thus 
stereotyped  it  cut  English  botany  off  from 
the  progress  of  the  natural  system  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  Germany,  where 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  ex- 
ceptionally- intensive  activity  declared 
itself.  The  evolutionary  theory  gave  the 
natural  system  its  raison  d'etre,  and  also 
made  the  concept  of  the  fundamental 
unit  of  the  system,  the  species,  more 
elastic.  This  was  no  doubt  a  gain,  but 
it  was  counterbalanced  to  some  extent 
by  the  introduction  of  insufficiently 
controlled  speculation  as  to  varia- 
bility, to  which  more  recently  was  added 
the  danger  of  hasty  application  of 
the  results  of  experimental   work  on  con- 

*  The  British  Camhritlw  Flnr.i.  By  C.  E.  Moss,  D.Sc, 
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Hunnyhmi.  Vol.11.  Salicaceae  to  Chenopodiaceae.  Folio, 
roper  boards,  Pp.  sv„  -ion,  200  plates.  (Cambridge  University 
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stancy  and  inheritance.  The  fluctuation 
of  the  concept  of  species  arising  out  of 
those  contending  influences  has,  however, 
been  no  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  a  more 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
multifarious  forms  which  present  them- 
selves either  as  species  or  subordinate 
unit3  or  unstable  variations  or  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  hybridisation.  At  the  same  time 
it  necessarily  led  to  the  frequent  remodel- 
ling and  sliifting  of  groups  and  eventually 
of  names,  resulting  in  a  confusion  of 
botanical  nomenclature  which  threatened 
to  undo  or  at  least  obscure  much  that  had 
been  gained.  To  re-establish  order  an 
organised  attempt  to  regulate  the  applica- 
tion and  changes  of  names  became  neces- 
sary, terminating  in  the  international 
codification  of  "principles,  rules  and  re- 
commendations "  for  nomenclature.  Mean- 
while the  botanical  exploration  of  the 
country  went  steadily  on,  adding  and  re- 
cording in  local  floras,  journals  and  cata- 
logues new  forms  and  new  stations,  aJid 
thereby  amassing  a  large  amount  of  in- 
completely co-ordinated  material.  But 
for  a  long  time  this  very  concentration  of 
the  students  of  the  British  flora  on  the 
plants  of  their  own  country  also  tended  to 
the  neglect  of  the  intimate  relations  exist- 
ing between  their  area  and  the  great  main- 
land, of  which  the  British  Isles  are  a 
natural  and  geologically  young  section, 
and  it  was  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  valuable,  and  in 
several  instances  really  masterly,  works  on 
the  regional  floras  of  Continental  Europe 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  defect  and  the 
endeavour  to  remedy  it. 

Thus  the  time  had  gradually  become 
ripe  for  a  new  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  English  botany  and  its  systematisation 
on  modern  lines.  It  waited  merely  for  the 
man  who  would  connect  it  with  the  great 
stream  of  scientific  progress  which  flows 
forward  knowing  no  political  nor  regional 
boundaries,  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  "lumpers"  and  the  "splitters,"  to 
adapt  the  nomenclature  of  our  plants  to 
the  international  rules  without  cutting  it 
adrift  from  the  established  literature,  and 
above  all  to  collect,  sift  and  order  the 
store  of  scattered  information.  But  if  the 
time  has  become  ripe,  it  has  also  found  its 
man  and  its  opportunity,  as  the  volume 
before  v.s  shows.  This  does  not  imply  that 
we  agree  with  every  detail  or  even  with 
all  the  main  features  of  the  work,  but 
that  we  discern  in  the  author  the  man 
with  the  broad  knowledge,  the  sober 
judgment,  and  the  courage  which  are 
needed  to  manage  the  business  and  see  it 
through. 

The  introduction,  in  which  the  plan  and 
the  principles  of  the- book  are  set  out,  is 
as  lucid  as  it  is  concise  and  to  the 
point.  The  text  proper  is  equally  clear 
in  arrangement  and  diction,  and  "is  greatly 
helped  by  the  admirable  typographical 
get-up  of  the  book,  which  does  the  Cam- 
bridge Press  great  credit  indeed^  As  to 
the  illustrations,  they  require  special 
notice,  and  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  ; 
but  this  much  may  be  said  here:  they  are. 
so  far  as  the  technique  of  reproduc- 
tion goes,  not  less  praiseworthy.  Another 
practical  merit,  not  to  be  despised  in  these 


days  of  heavy  glazed  paper,  lies  in  the 
lightness  of  the  book,  the  text  (226  folio 
pages)  weighing  only  slightly  over  four 
pounds,  and  the  illustrations  (206  folio 
plates)  not  quite  seven  and  a-half  pounds, 
including  in  each  case  the  solid  covers 
of  paper  board. 

So  much  in  appreciation  of  the  timeli- 
ness and  the  general  scope  of  the  work, 
the  second  volume  of  which  has,  for 
reasons  of  expediency,  been  the  first  to 
appear. 

The  whole  work  is  to  consist  of  ten 
volumes,  each  volume  being  obtain- 
able either  in  two  parts  with  letterpress 
and  plates  separate,  or  in  one  tome  with 
the  plates  interspersed  in  the  text.  The 
present  volume  contains  twelve  pages 
of  introduction,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  pages  of  text  proper,  and  an  index. 
It  deals  with  the  Amentiflorae,  such 
as  Willows,  Bog-Myrtles,  Oaks,  Nettles, 
etc.,  and  the  Petaloideae,  e.g..  Bastard 
Toad  Flax,  Mistletoe,  Knot  Grasses,  Sor- 
rels, and  the  first  half  of  the  Centrosper- 
mae,  mainly  Goosefoots  and  their  allies. 
The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  by  Dr.  Moss, 
whilst  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall  is  responsible  for 
the  Birches  and  Mr.  Salmon  for  the  genus 
Salsola  (two  species).  Mr.  A.  J.  Will- 
mott  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Salisbury  are  quoted 
as  joint  authors  with  Dr.  Moss  for  the 
genera  Atriplex  and  Salicornia  respec- 
tively. The  arrangement  of  the  plant-, 
groups  follows  on  the  whole  that  of  Engler 
and  Prantl's  Nciturliche  Pflanzenfamilien^ 
which  system  has  thereby  for  the  first 
time  received  recognition  in  a  standard 
work  on  English  botany.  In  the  tiresome 
question  of  nomenclature  the  author  relies 
on  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress of  1905,  accepting  them  in  the  spirit 
of  the  principle  that  they  should  be 
founded  on  "  considerations  clear  and  for- 
cible enough  for  everyone  to  comprehend 
and  be  disposed  to  accept."  How  much  can 
be  done  in  this  way  for  the  conservation 
of  generally  accepted  names  is  evident 
from  the  very  small  number  of  changes 
made  in  the  series  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  species  dealt  with  in  the  book. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  render  uniform  the 
terminations  of  the  names  of  the  groups 
above  generic  rank.  It  seems  to  be 
sound,  although  we  shall  have  to  give  up 
such  time-honoured  terms  as  Compositae 
or  Cruciferae.  The  trivial  names  or 
specific  epithets  are  spelt  throughout  with 
initial  small  letters.  This  may  come  to 
many  as  a  startling  innovation  ;  but  it  is 
the  universal  practice  in  zoology,  and  has 
also  been  tried  in  a  few  botanical  works, 
although  probably  never  with  such  con- 
sistency. It  has  certainly  the  advantage 
of  simplicity.  One  feature  of  the  work  is 
rather  prominent  in  the  present  volume, 
namely,  the  great  number  of  divisional 
categories  above  the  genus  and  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  "series"  of  species. 
The  prominence  of  the  higher  categories  is 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  thirty-one 
genera  of  the  volume  are  spread  over  not 
fewer  than  sixteen  families  and  ten  orders, 
and  to  the  endeavour  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  the  exact  position  of  those 
genera  in  the  general  system  of  classifica- 
tion.     Reference  has  been  made  above  to 
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the  varying  conception  of  a  species.  In 
that  respect  we  consider  the  author  lias  steered 
a  very  sane  course,  avoiding  both  extremes  of 
"lumping"  and  of  "splitting,"  with  the  result 
that  lie  has  kept  within  the  limits  which  must  be 
imposed  on  the  classification  of  any  regional  flora 
if  it  is  not  to  become  so  over-analysed  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Hybrids  figure  very  largely  in  the  volume.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  genera — as, 
for  instance,  the  Willows — treated  here  are 
especially  prone  to  hybridisation.  Compara- 
tively little  attention  has  been  paid  to  tie 
common  names  of  the  plants,  but  where  they  are 
of  general  or  fairly  wide  use  they  are  stated. 
Book-made  English  names  have  rightly  been 
eschewed. 

The  insertion  of  maps  showing  the  British  dis- 
tribution of  species  will  be  found  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  text.  The  maps  are  clear  and  have 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  student,  not 
only  to  grasp  the  facts  of  distribution  at  a 
glance,  but  also  to  retain  them  much  more 
readily  in  his  mind.  The  species  accounted  for 
in  the  volume  before  us  amount  to  one  hundred 


lifelike  portraits.  They  are  plain,  unlaboured, 
with  just  as  much  detail  as  the  trained  eye  can 
take  in  when  looking  at  the  object  as  a  whole, 
and  yet  they  have  an  artistic  charm 
which  cannot  even  be  gainsaid  when  they 
are  apparently  carelessly  thrown  on  to  the 
sheet,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  small 
analytical  figures  which  on  most  plates  are  added 
to  the  plant  portraits  stand  in  a  different  posi- 
tion, and  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  in  many  cases 
quite  unsatisfactory.  They  are  mostly  intended 
to  show  in  detail  and  on  an  enlarged  scale  cer- 
tain particulars  which,  owing  to  smallness,  or 
crowding,  or  position,  are  necessarily  lost  in  the 
habit  picture.  Moreover,  they  are  expected 
to  bring  out,  and  even  emphasise,  the  more 
minute  characters  by  which  superficially  similar 
forms  may  be  distinguished.  They  must,  there- 
fore, he  sufficiently  enlarged  to  show  the  required 
detail,  and  their  delineation  must  be  precise  and 
clear  even  at  the  risk  of  obtrusiveness. 
They  are  essentially  for  the  student  and  must 
be  seen  through  his  eye.  Some  of  the  figures 
answer  these  requirements,  and  they  merely  prove 
the    thing    can    be    done   within  the   limits   of 
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Fig.  34. —  star  primulas  at  hillside,  reading. 


and  twenty-eight,  but  twenty-one  of  them  are 
put  down  as  naturalised  and  five  as  doubtfully 
indigenous.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
corresponding  figures  in  Symes'  edition  of 
English  Botany  are  ninety-five,  six,  and  four  re- 
spectively. The  additions  are  mainly  due  to  the 
more  critical  study  of  Salicornia  (which  alone 
accounts  for  six  species),  Atriplex,  Rumex,  Poly- 
gonum, and  Salix. 

There  remain  only  the  plates  to  be  noticed. 
The  perfection  of  their  reproduction  has  already 
been  noted.  The  figures  are  of  the  nature 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings.  They  are  of  two  kinds 
— figures  of  entire  plants  or  of  branches,  flower- 
ing, barren  and  fruiting,  in  natural  size ;  and 
figures  of  detached  flowers  or  fruits,  or  seeds  or 
other  parts,  mostly  moderately  enlarged.  Every 
one  of  them,  we  are  told,  is  drawn  from  living 
material,  either  collected  by  the  artist  himself 
or  communicated  to  him  by  various  botanists 
whose  initials  are  .given  in  the  text.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  circumstance  of  their  being  drawn 
from  fresh  specimens  in  combination  with  the 
artist's  intelligent  and  6ure  grasp  of  pose  and 
outlines,      which      makes      the       large       figures 


the  plain  and  yet  charming  style  of  Mr. 
Hunnybun's  drawings  without  spoiling  the 
ensemble.  But  many  others  are  useless  on 
account  of  their  smallness  and  fuzziness,  or  a 
combination  of  both,  and  disfigure  the  plates. 
They  should  either  have  been  cut  out  ot  replaced 
by  figures  drawn  under  the  direction  of  the 
botanical  expert.  Little  as  we  should  like  any 
tampering  with  the  large  life-size  figures,  we 
should  welcome  in  the  future  volumes  the  strong 
sifting  hand  of  the  editor  where  those  acces- 
sories aTe  concerned.  They  may  not  appeal  to 
the  artist,  but,  rightly  conceived  and  executed, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student. 

This  review  has  grown  somewhat  lengthy,  but 
we  believe  we  need  not  apologise  for  it.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cam- 
bridge British  Flora,  the  appearance  of  which 
might  in  quieter  times  have  been  heralded  as  an 
event  of  national  interest,  will  in  any  case  mark 
an  epoch  in  English  botany  and  usher  in  a  period 
of  renewed  activity  in  a  region  which  is  as 
little  exhausted  to-day  as  it  was  in  James 
Edward  Smith's  time,  a  hundred  years  ago. 
O.  Stapf. 


SUTTON  AND  SONS,  READING. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  Primulas  for  seed>- 
raising  are  this  season  as  numerous  as  ever, 
the  glasshouses  being  crowded  with  the  plants 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  reader  may 
well  imagine  what  a  glorious  floral  effect  these 
houses  present  just  now,  when  the  Prim- 
ulas are  at  their  best  condition.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  uniform  in  size,  compact  in  habit,  free 
in  blooming,  and  healthy  the  plants  in  this  large 
collection  are,  pointing  not  only  to  care  in  de- 
tails of  cultivation,  but  to  keeping  the  strains 
pure  and  fixed.  There  is  a  glorious  uncertainty 
in  plant-breeding,  and  if  we  look  for  improve- 
ment we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  sometimes 
the  change  is  in  an  undesired  direction,  for  it  is 
as  easy  for  plants  as  for  ourselves  to  slip  back 
into  old  paths.  For  that  reason  the  varieties 
must  be  watched  closely,  not  only  to  see  if  any 
exhibit  improvement,  but  to  eliminate  plants 
that  show  signs  of  inferiority.  In  some  cases 
batches  of  the  same  variety  obtained  from  differ- 
ent sources  are  grown  side  by  side,  and,  in  The 
Duchess  for  instance,  there  is  sometimes  a  slight 
difference,  although  the  maTgin  is  usually  not  a 
wide  one.  Sometimes,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
large  collection,  a  plant  shows  very  remarkable 
qualities,  even  if  it  may  not  <pTove  a  new  break, 
and  here  and  theTe  in  the  various  batches  of 
varieties  6uch  plants  are  placed  above  their 
fellows  on  inverted  flower-pot6.  These  variants 
are  always  interesting  to  the  visitor,  for  they 
show  the  lines  upon  which  further  development 
may  be  expected.  Amongst  the  numerous  plants 
of  The  Duchess  variety,  for  example,  there  was 
one  that  had  been  singled  out  in  this  way,  with 
much  bigger  flowers  and  of  much  finer  colour 
than  any  of  the  others.  In  another  case,  a  few 
plants  of  a  light-flowered  variety  possessed 
broad,  yellow  eyes  forming  a  broad  band  of 
yellow  almost  across  the  petals,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  may  lead  to  the  yellow  variety,  which, 
every  Primula  grower  would  like  to  possess. 
But  the  florist's  Primula  has  already  been  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  raise  finer  varieties,  and,  although  in 
some  cases  there  were  evidences  of  .slight  im- 
provements, we  were  not  shown  any  striking 
novelty  this  season. 

Most  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are 
grown  at  Reading,  and  a  few  particulars  of  the 
individual  sorts  may  be  of  interest  to  readers. 
The  variety  Lady  Roberts  has  neat  flowers, 
coloured  ruby-red  and  pleasingly  fringed ;  Bril- 
liant King  is  a  rather  darker  shade,  and  the 
plant  i6  a  very  compact  grower,  the  leaves  form- 
ing a  rosette  around  the  trusses  in  the  centre. 
The  floweT-stem  is  tall,  so  that  the  richly 
coloured  flowers  show  to  advantage.  The  flowers 
of  Reading  Pink  are  a  very  delicate  shade,  and 
there  is  a  contrast  between  the  younger  and 
older  blooms,  for  the  latter  are  paler.  The 
petals  of  this  variety  are  prettily  fimbriated. 
Lord  Roberts  has  very  pretty,  ruby-red  blooms 
and  the  flower-stalks  are  extra  long,  carrying  the 
truss  well  above  the  dark-coloured  foliage.  Of 
a  rather  different  tone  to  those  described  is  the 
variety  Brilliant  Rose.  This  variety  was  con- 
spicuous amongst  others,  for  the  colour  is  very 
striking  and  the  tru6S  is  compact,  standing  well 
above  the  dark-stemmed  spreading  foliage.  Pink 
Beauty,  Brilliant  King,  Reading  Pink,  Giant 
Crimson  and  Crimson  King  are  all  good  in  their 
respective  shades.  White  Primulas  are  favourite 
flowers  with  gardeners,  and  the  Reading  col- 
lection includes  several  choice  white  varieties. 
Snowdon  is  an  old  favourite,  and  it  is  still 
worthy  of  a  place  in  collections.  Improved 
White  bears  big,  round  trusses  of  large  white 
blooms,  each  with  a  greenish-yellow  eye,  and  the 
pale  fern  foliage  adds  to  the  plant'6  attractive- 
ness. Pearl  is  another  good  white  variety,  but 
(he  truss  is  not  so  bold  as  in  the  last,  whilst  the 
foliage  is  of  the  ordinary  or  Palm  type.  These 
points   notwithstanding,    this   plant   has  a    very 
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attractive  appearance  when  in  a  group.  Snow- 
drop is  somewhat  like  Improved  White,  but 
the  pips  are  not  quite  so  large.  The  double 
varieties  are  represented  by  Double  Scarlet, 
of  excellent  colour,  but  with  a  fault  in 
that  the  trusses  are  rather  hidden  in  the 
small,  dark  foliage ;  Double  Crimson,  a.  much 
better  truss  and  much  stronger  grower  than  the 
last ;  Double  White,  which,  curiously,  ha6  dark 
foliage  ;  Double  Pink,  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
double  varieties,  the  delicate  tinting  contrasting 
well  with  a  pale-green  foliage  and  stronger  in 
habit  than  most  of  the  double  ;  Double  Red  and 
Double  Salmon.  Of  the  "blue"  varieties  the 
finest  were  The  CzaT,  Eeading  Blue  and  Dark 
Blue.  Eeading  Blue  was  especially  good,  but 
the  colour  was  not  so  fine  as  in  the  plants  at 
Hillside,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton, 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  cooler  conditions. 

The  Plants  at  Hillside. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  to  grow  large 
crops  of  flower-seeds  under  glass  a  different  treat- 
ment is  necessary  than  when  flowers  only  are  re- 
quired. It  is  essential,  in  order  that  the  pollen 
may  be  distributed  freely  and  that  the  capsules 
may  ripen,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  warm  and  dry, 
and  in  these  conditions  the  flowers  do  not  put  on 
their  richest  tints.  Mr.  Townsend,  the  gardener 
at  Hillside,  is  very  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  Primulas,  and  has  such  good  taste  in  blending 
the  different  varieties  that  we  obtained  par- 
ticulars of  his  treatment  and  noted  some  of  ibis 
styles  of  arrangement.  It  is  Mr.  Townsend's 
practice  to  make  successional  sowings  from 
March  to  June,  and  he  also  sows  again  in  July  to 
obtain  plants  for  growing  in  6mall  pots  to  be 
used  for  indoor  decoration.  By  this  system  there 
is  no  need  to  deplete  the  main  batches  of  plants 
used  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration 
for  use  in  the  dwelling-house.  At  Hillside  the 
seeds  are  sown  evenly  and  thinly,  for  Primula 
seed,  as  a  Tule,  germinates  irregularly,  and 
especially  that  of  the  giant  varieties.  They  are. 
germinated  in  a  temperature  not  lower  than  55° 
at  night,  and  not  higher  than  65°  by  day.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  show  signs  of  their  first 
rough  leaves  they  are  pTicked  out  into  shallow 
boxes  about  1£  inch  apart,  and  afterwards  grown 
in  a  close  frame  for  a  few  day6.  In  about  a 
fortnight  the  planfs  are  transferred  to  a  warm, 
span-roofed  frame  and  grown  in  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  for  these  conditions  are  essential  to 
secure  compact,  sturdy  growth.  They  are  next 
shifted  into  small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  subse- 
quently into  pots  of  a  larger  size.  The  soil  is 
made  firm  to  the  collar.  The  compost  for  the 
final  potting  consists  of  one-half  rich,  fibrous 
loam,  pulled  to  pieces,  the  other  half  a  mixture 
of  leaf-mould,  dry,  broken  cow  manure,  a  little 
charcoal,  some  coarse  silver  sand  and  a  small 
quantity  of  soot  and  bone-meal.  In  summer  the 
plants  are  shaded  lightly  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  at  that  stage  the  roots  are  sup- 
plied liberally  with  water,  and  the  top  growth 
sprinkled  lightly  with  tepid,  soft  water,  by 
means  of  a  fine  syringe.  The  plants  are  brought 
into  the  plant  houses  at  the  end  of  September 
and  grown  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  the 
ventilators  being  open  at  night  as  well  as  by 
day.  Mr.  Townsend  finds  that  plenty  of  fresh 
air  checks  damping,  and  in  wet  weather  a  little 
extra  fire-heat  is  used  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
buoyant.  Certain  varieties,  including  Reading 
Blue,  The  Czar,  Coral  Pink  Star  and  Blue  Star, 
require  rather  warmer  treatment  than  the 
majority  during  the  time  they  are  making 
growth,  but  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler 
house  directly  the  blooms  appear,  in  order  to 
develop  the  finest  colouring. 

Combinations  of  Colour. 
The  following  combinations  of  varieties  at 
Hillside  were  exceedingly  pleasing.  Double 
White  and  The  Czar,  the  white  variety  throw- 
ing into  relief  the  beautiful  blue  tint  of  the 
other.  Reading  Blue  and  The  Czar,  the  one  of 
paler,  the  other  of  darker  colouring.     Coral  Pink 


blends  splendidly  with  Crimson  King,  whilst  a 
big  group  is  made  by  arranging  Royal  White, 
The  Duchess,  Pearl,  Coral  Pink  and  The  Czar 
together.  Amongst  varieties  of  the  giant- 
flowered  type  Royal  White,  Pink  and  Salmon 
Pink  go  splendidly  together,  whilst  Giant  White 
and   Giant   Pink   also  harmonise   pleasingly. 

The  star  or  stellata  Primulas  exhibit  counter- 
parts of  almost  all  the  sinensis  varieties. 
The  plants  of  this  section  lend  them- 
selves to  decorative  effect  even  better  than  those 
of    the    older   type,    and    nothing    was   finer   at 


When  Primula  malacoides  is  associated  with  the 
Star  Dark  Blue  variety  and  the  dark  foliage  and 
snow-white  flowers  of  Giant  White  Star,  the 
effect  is  also  very  pleasing.  A  beautiful  mound 
may  be  formed  with  Coral  Pink  at  the  base,  then 
Duchess  Pearl,  leading  up  to  batches  of  Star 
Ruby,  Giant  White  Star,  Star  Pink,  Star 
Duchess  and  Star  Dark  Blue,  the  whole  crowned 
with  plants  of  the  golden-flowered  P.  kewensis. 
The  range  of  form  and  colour  of  P.  sinensis  is 
well  nigh  endless,  and  nowhere  may  it  be  seen 
more  strikingly  than  in  the  Reading  trial  grounds. 


Fig.   35. 


Hillside  than  a  group  of  Star  Pink  mixed  with 
White  Queen.  We  also  admired  a  clump  of 
Star  Coral  Pink  and  White  Queen  leading  up  to 
Star  Pink  and  Star  DucheES.  Star  Dark  Blue 
U6ed  in  association  with  Star  Giant  White  and 
Star  Coral  Pink  gives  another  grand  effect. 
The  star  varieties  also  mingle  splendidly  with 
Primula  kewensis  and  P.  malacoides.  One  very 
happy  association  was  a  batch  of  P.  kewensis 
and  Star  Dark  Blue,  whilst  another  equally 
good  was  made  with  P.  kewensis  and  Ruby  Star. 


LEGISLATION   SEVENTY   YEARS   ACO. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  GLASS  DUTY. 
(Extract  from   Gardeners'    Chronicle, 
Feb.  22,  1845.) 
Whatever  the  opinion  of  politicians  may  be 
respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Financial  Measures, 
there    can    be    no    doubt    that    the    Right     Hon. 
Gentleman  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all  per- 
sons  having    gardens. 
There  was  not,  in  the  whole  list   of  exi       ible 
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articles,  an  impost  so  oppressive  as  the  glass 
duty.  By  the  operation  of  the  excise  regulations 
the  most  important  of  all  things  next  to  food 
and  raiment  was  the  most  burthened  with  fiscal 
charges.  A  beautiful  substance,  manufactured 
out  of  the  most  worthless  and  valueless  of  all 
materials,  and  costing  little  except  labour  and 
skill,  was  converted  by  the  British  Government 
into  a  material  which  could  only  be  enjoyed,  even 
by  those  in  easy  circumstances,  on  the  most  in- 
dispensable occasions.  To  men  with  whom  glass 
was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade, 
the  excise  duty  was  a  most  grievous  burthen; 
for,  independently  of  the  mere  expense  thus 
created,  the  substance  itself  was  made  of  the 
worst  possible  quality.  The  duty  being  levied 
by  weight,  and  glass  in  sheets  being  sold  by 
measure,  it  became  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  blow  it  to  the  thinnest  possible  state  ; 
and  thus,  from  the  enormous  amount  of  break- 
age, the  cost  of  repairs  was  almost  as  formidable 
as  the  first  expense.  The  object  of  the  manu- 
facturer was  to  increase  to  the  greatest,  possible 
degree  the  brittleness  of  the  most  fragile  com- 
modity we  know  of. 

Happily  this  is  put  an  end  to.  The  excise  on 
glass  was  so  thoroughly  bad  that  no  palliative 
could  be  administered.  Had  a  partial  reduction 
of  duty,  or  a  piecemeal  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  visiting  glasshouses,  been  made,  the  consumer 
would  have  profited  nothing.  The  benefit  would 
have  been  principally  felt  by  the  manufacturer. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  swept  away  the  whole  of 
the  barbarous  system  ;  all  duties  on  gla6s  are  to 
be  extinguished  ;  and  every  man  who  has  a  green- 
house, a  Cucumber  frame,  or  even  a  window, 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  being  the 
author  of    so  great    a  good. 

To  market  gardeners  in  particular,  the  service 
thus  rendered  is  of  the  most  essential  importance. 
Their  early  crops  cannot  be  grown  without  glass  : 
all  such  forced  productions  are  necessarily  raised 
by  its  assistance.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
for  market  gardeners,  with  all  their  skill — and 
no  men  have  more — to  contend  with  growers  in 
countries  where  glass  is  as  cheap  as  cotton  linen 
and  as  durable  as  iron.  The  free  trade  in  fruit 
must  have  ruined  them  if  foreigners  had 
possessed  their  capital  and  skill;  and  as  it  was. 
it  operated  as  a  severe  discouragement  to  their 
labour.  For  how  was  a  market  gardener  at- Isle- 
worth,  encumbered  with  the  endless  charges  of 
his  brittle-roofed  sheds,  and  occasional  hailstones 
to  boot,  to  say  nothing  of  fuel,  to  compete  with 
a  man  who  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  and 
can  send  the  early  produce  of  his  open  ground 
to  Covent  Garden  as  soon  as  the  English  gardener 
can  obtain  it  by  forcing  at  unlimited  expense? 

We  believe  that  the  free  trade  in  fruit  has  pro- 
duced very  serious  losses  to  the  English  gar- 
deners. We  also  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the 
glass  duties  will  be  much  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  them. 

That  the  new  state  of  things  will  produce  a 
most  important  alteration  in  the  condition  of  our 
gardens  we  entertain  no  doubt.  Glass  will  be 
very  cheap  and  very  durable,  for  what  does  it 
now  signify  to  the  maker  whether  his  commodity 
weighs  an  ounce  to  the  foot  square  or  half  a 
pound  ?  Flint  and  soda  are  cheap  enough  to 
enable  him  to  combine  strength  with  superfices. 
and  that  is  what  the  consumer  wants  as  much 
as  actual  cheapness.  Many  a  man  would  build 
a  greenhouse,  even  at  the  present  cost,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  heavy  charge  for  repairing  it. 

Everyone  who  has  a  Peach  tree  trained  against 
a  wall,  or  a  Vine  on  the  front  of  his  house,  may 
force  them  now.  A  few  movable  sashes,  how- 
ever roughly  put  together,  may  be  inclined  in 
front  of  such  trees,  and  nature  will  do  the  rest. 
We  shall  have  no  more  occasion  for  vitreous 
cloth,  for  all  those  imperfect  expedients  to  which 
the  excise  of  glass  has  driven  us,  and  we  now 
may  reasonably  hope  to  see  every  cottager  with 
hi6  hand  glass  and  "one  light  box."  From  the 
"  Gardeners*  Chronicle,"  February  82,  1S//5. 


&f  The  Week's  Work. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.   Hedley   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-CIinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
•  inghamshirej. 

Removing  Old  Trees.— When  fruit  trees 
are  stunted,  unhealthy,  or  unsatisfactory  by 
reason  of  age,  bad  soil,  or  unskilful  manage- 
ment, the  heads  should  be  cut  down  for  re- 
grafting,  unless  it  is  decided  to  remove  them 
altogether  and  plant  young  trees  in  their  places. 
All  old  fruit  trees,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Peach,  Nectarine  and  Cherry,  may  be  headed 
down  and  re-grafted.  The  branches  should  be 
cut  off  with  a  pruning  saw  or  strong  pruning 
knife,  and  the  cut  surfaces  trimmed  smooth  and 
covered  with  styptic  or  a  coat  of  varnish  to  pre- 
vent moisture  from  setting  up  decay.  Later  the 
trees  may  be  re-grafted  with  suitable  varieties. 

Young  Trees.  — The  shoots  of  young  trees 
planted  either  last  autumn  or  this  spring  should 
be  cut  back  according  to  the  methods  of  training 
to  be  adopted.  Strong  maiden  trees  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  should  be  pruned  so  soon  as  the  buds 
begin  to  push  to  six  buds  or  eyes ;  weak  trees 
should  be  cut  back  to  four,  and  very  weak  speci- 
mens to  two  buds.  If  partially-trained  trees 
have  been  planted,  shorten  the  shoots  as  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  established  trees.  The 
shoots  of  maiden  Plum  trees  should  be  pruned 
to  about  six  eyes,  from  which  four  or  five  good 
leaders  may  be  expected.  Should  five  branches 
develop  train  two  of  them  horizontally  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  one ;  but  if  only  four  shoots 
appear  train  in  one  on  either  side  horizontally, 
and  allow  the  others  to  grow  obliquely  right  and 
left.  Cherry  trees  should  be  shortened  to  four 
buds.  No  tree  resents  the  knife  so  much  as  the 
Cherry,  but  if  Cherries  are  treated  properly 
during  the  summer  they  require  little,  if  any, 
knife  pruning  during  autumn  or  winter.  If  four 
good  shoots  develop,  as  is  often  the  case,  seeing 
that  the  buds  of  Cherries  are  more  opposite  to 
each  other  than  in  most  other  trees,  one  branch 
on  either  side  should  be  trained  horizontally  and 
the  other  two  inclined  slightly  to  the  right  and 
left.  When  there  are  two  branches  for  training 
in  on  one  side  and  only  one  for  the  other,  cut 
one  away  to  obtain  an  equal  number  on  both 
sides,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  a 
well-shaped  tree.  When  the  number  of  young 
shoots  is  equal,  the  two  middle  ones  may  lie 
trained  a  little  more  upright  that  they  may  be 
strong  against  pruning  time  to  be  shortened  for 
the  production  of  other  shoots.  As  a  rule 
summer  pruning  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prac- 
tise with  Cherries.  Healthy  young  trees  of 
Apricot  should  be  headed  down  to  about  six 
buds,  and  if  weak  to  four.  Their  subsequent 
management  should  follow  the  same  lines  as  re- 
commended for  Peaches  and  Plums.  The  shoots 
of  voting  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  shortened 
to  four  or  six  buds,  according  to  their  strength. 
If  five  shoots  develop,  two  on  either  side  may 
be  trained  horizontally,  and  the  centre  one  in  an 
upright  direction.  In  the  case  of  all  these  trees 
intended  to  be  trained  in  a  horizontal  or  fan 
shape  endeavour  to  secure  plenty  of  branches 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  NiTNBUTtNHOLME, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Humea  elegans.— Seedling  Humeas  raised 
last  Mav  should  now  be  potted  into  their  flower- 
ing pots,  using  an  open  compost  consisting  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  lime  rubble  and  sand.  Stand 
the  pots  on  a  layer  of  ashes  in  a  cool  pit  and  do 
not  force  the  nlants  in  the  least. 

GLORiosA.-The  plants  of  Gloriosa  superba, 
G.  Rothscihildiana  and  other  species  or  varie- 
ties should  be  started  now  for  flowering  off  the 
latter  part  of  next  summer.  Strong  plants 
may  be  placed  direct  into  12-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  will  flower,  or  they  may  be 
started    in    smaller    receptacles    filled    with    good 


loam  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  decayed 
manure  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  Water 
the  plants  carefully  until  they  have  made  some 
progress,  and  see  that  the  shoots  are  properly 
trained. 

Sweet  Peas.— Pot  another  batch  of  autumn- 
raised  plants,  using  a  rich  compost.  Stand  the 
plants  near  to  the  roof-glass  to  encourage  strong, 
sturdy  growth.  Use  fire-heat  sparingly  and 
ventilate  ihe  house  or  frame  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

Lilies.— A  few  plants  of  Lilium  .candidtun 
should  be  introduced  into  gentle  heat  to  furnish 
a  succession  to  L.  Harrisii.  With  a  sufficient 
stock  and  careful  management  a  succession  of 
blooms  will  be  available  until  L.  auratum  conies 
in.  Well-established  bulbs  will  submit  to  a 
little  forcing,  but  it  is  better  to  be  content  with 
the  plants  following  L.  Harrisii  in  bloom,  for 
if  much  fire-heat  is  used  at  the  start  the  flowers 
will  be  weak  and  fade  soon  when  cut.  Keep  the 
plants  free  from  aphides  during  their  early 
stages,  for  these  insects  are  difficult  to  destroy 
in  the  newly-fomied  flowers,  which  they  would 
soon  ruin. 

Capsicum.— Well-fruited  plants  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  Capsicums  are  very  decorative  in- 
door subjects.  Seeds  should  be  sown  now  in 
gentle  heat.  Transplant  the  seedlings  thinly 
apart  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with  light  soil. 
They  should  be  grown  close  to  the  roof-glass 
until  they  are  large  enough  for  transference  to 
3in.  pots,  and  later  into  5  or  6in.  pots,  accord- 
ing to  tie  size  of  the  fruits  of  the  special 
variety.  A  temperature  of  60°  is  suitable  until 
the  fruits  are  well  developed,  when  the  plants 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house.  Pay  care- 
ful attention  to  the  work  of  ventilating  and 
syringing,  as  Capsicums  are  subject,  to  attacks 
of  red  spider,  but  discontinue  syringing  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom. 

Begonia  Gloria  de  Sceaux.— As  the  plants 
pass  out  of  flower  shorten  the  growths  to  about 
half  their  length,  partially  withhold  water  at 
the  roots,  and  keep  growth  dormant  until  April. 
At  that  date  strong  sucker-like  growths  will  de- 
velop, and  these  inserted  as  cuttings  will  form 
roots  freely,  and  make  handsome  plants  for 
flowering  next  winter.  Such  cuttings  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  obtained  from  shoots  growing 
on  the  stems. 

Schizanthus.— Grow  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  and  water  the  roots  of  the  more  for- 
ward plants  occasionally  with  liquid  manure. 
Pot  on  later  batches  for  successional  flowering, 
using  a  rich  compost,  and  grow  the  plants  in  a 
cool,  light,  pit  to  keep  them  strong  and  sturdy. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Briscoe.   Gardener  to   W.    R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleforu,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 

Cultural  Details.— With  the  advent  of 
March  the  busy  season  amongst  Orchids  com- 
mences, especially  where  a  general  collection  is 
cultivated.  .  Each  division  needs  extra  attention 
in  regard  to  such  details  as  shading,  damping 
and  ventilating.  The  temperatures  in  the  vi  i- 
ous  houses    should    be    somewhat  as    follow  : — 

Day.      Night. 
East   Indian   or   warm   house...  70°     ...     65° 

Cattleya   house    65°     ...     60° 

Intermediate   house    53°     ...     57° 

Odontoglossum  or  cool  house...  55-60°  ...  55° 
Seedling  house  (Cattleyas,  etc.)  70-75°  ...  65° 
Seedling  house  (Odontoglossums)  60°  ...  58° 
The  maximum  reading  should  be  reached  about 
mid-day.  Fluctuations  of  temperature  must  be 
avoided  so  far  as  possible  ;  a  sudden  outburst  of 
sunshine  may  cause  the  temperature  to  rise 
above  the  normal,  but  no  harm  will  accrue  if 
due  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation.  The  tem- 
peratures should  be  maintained  during  the  ni^lit 
without  the  use  of  much  fire-heat;  in  frosty 
weather  a  few  degrees  lower  may  be  permitted 
with  safety.  The  regulation  of  the  amount  of  sun- 
light is  an  important  item  in  success  with  Orchids, 
particularly  at  this  season,  following  dull  and 
almost  sunless  days.  With  an  increased  amount 
of  sunlight  growth  becomes  more  active  and 
flower-buds  develop  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
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hitherto.  Advice  upon  when  to  shade  is  diffi- 
cult to  put  in  writing ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  blinds  should  be  lowered  when  the  leaves 
feel  warm  to  the  hand.  This  applies  to  Cattleyas 
and  suchlike  genera,  but  in  the  case  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Phalaenopsis  and  other  tender  sub- 
jects the  blinds  should  be  lowered  as  soon  as  the 
sun  shines  on  the  glass.  With  regard  to  ven- 
tihtion,  air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  but  never  permit  draughts  of 
air  to  pass  direct  over  the  plants.  To  prevent  this 
do  not  open  both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators 
at  the  same  time,  and  only  those  on  the  leeward 
side  of  the  house.  But  little  ventilation  will  be 
needed  in  warm  houses  for  the  present,  though 
the  cool  divisions  may  be  ventilated  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  In  employing 
the  top  ventilators  it  is  better-  to  open  all 
one  inch  or  so  rather  than  one  or  two  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Each  division  will  need  damp- 
ing more  or  less  every  day.  This  damp- 
ing consists  in  sprinkling  water  on  the  floors, 
lower  stages  and  walls  when  they  are  dry ; 
but  this  must  never  be  practised  until  the 
maximum  temperature  is  reached,  or,  at  least, 
it  should  be  rising  gradually.  Certain  Orchids, 
and  particularly  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums 
and  seedlings  of  all  kinds  are  greatly  benefited 
by  light  sprayings  overhead  with  tepid  water  ;  but 
the  work  should  only  be  done  on  bright,  warm 
days,  and  then  sufficiently  early  for  the  foliage  to 
become  dry  before  sunset.  The  degree  to  which 
both  spraying  and  damping  is  practised  must 
be  governed  by  the  weather ;  moreover,  certain 
houses  retain  moisture  for  a  longer  period  than 
others,  and  the  district  also  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  art  of  watering  plants 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  and  puzzles  the 
beginner.  In  affording  water,  note  whether  the 
plant  is  in  active  growth  or  at  rest,  conditions 
that  can  easily  be  ascertained.  Examine  every 
plant  carefully,  and  if  doubt  arises  as  to  whether 
water  is  required  or  not,  the  best  policy  is  to 
allow  that  plant  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances  no  harm  will 
follow.  Tepid  rainwater  shoidd  always  be  used. 
Insect  Pests.— Insects  should  not  prove 
troublesome  during  the  summer  if  the  plants 
were  examined  carefully  in  the  winter  with  a 
view  to  cleansing  any  that  were  found  to  be 
infested  and  dirty.  Thrips,  however,  are  met 
with  occasionally,  but  if  the  houses  are 
vaporised  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks 
these  pests  will  be  kept  in  check. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.   COBB,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South  Wales. 

Climbers.  -  Tender  wall  climbers,  such  as 
Clianthus  puniceus,  Lapageria  rosea,  Abutilon 
vitffifolium  and  Carpenteria  californica  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  end  of  April,  but  the 
planting  of  all  hardy  kinds  should  be  completed 
forthwith.  Exercise  care  later  to  see  that  the 
plants  do  mot  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Most 
of  the  established  climbers  may  receive  atteri 
tion  now  ;  they  may  be  pruned  if  necessary  and 
the  shoots  fastened  in  position.  The  new 
shoots  of  Buddleias  growing  against  walls  should 
be  shortened  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  old 
wood,  and  late-blooming  Ceanothuses,  such  as 
Gloire  de  Versailles,  may  be  treated  similarly. 
The  manner  of  pruning  Wistarias  must  be 
governed  largely  by  their  positions.  Those  grow- 
ing on  supports  such  as  arches,  bowers,  and 
pergolas  should  be  allowed  to  grow  with  con- 
siderable freedom,  but  all  young  growths  not  re- 
quired for  furnishing  the  space  should  be  re- 
moved, as  the  shoots  of  healthy  plants  would 
soon  become  a  tangled  mass  if  left  to  grow  un- 
checked. Those  growing  over  balconies,  house 
fronts,  or  in  restricted  areas  should  be  pruned 
to  spurs  in  much  the  same  manner  as  fruit 
trees.  The  young  growths  of  such  plants, 
having  been  shortened  about  the  end  of  July, 
should  be  again  gone  over  and  weak,  flowerless 
shoots  cut  back  :  this  method  of  pruning  results 
in  the  finest  blooms.  The  various  species  of 
hardy  Vitis  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
climbing  foliage  plants.  The  pruning  of  most 
vines  consists  merely  of  removing  superfluous 
growth,  but  the  shoots  of  large-leaved  species, 
such  as  V.  Coignetiae,  V.  Thnnbergii  and  V. 
armata,   may  be   spurred   back,   especially    when 


trained  over  balustrade  walls.  V.  megalophylla 
has  very  large  leaves — said  to  attain  2  to  3  feet 
across.  V.  Henryana  is  a  beautiful  species  with 
leaves  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  (V.  inconstans),  whilst  V.  Thompsonii 
has  long  trailing  growths  and  glossy  cut  foliage, 
making  a  fine  plant  for  covering  a  trellis,  wall 
or  pergola.  Most  of  the  species  of  Vitis  may 
be  propagated  now  from  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame.  Winter-flowering 
climbers,  such  as  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  L. 
Standishii,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum,  may  have  the  weak  wood 
removed  after  blooming.  Ivy  growing  on  walls 
should  be  clipped  close  to  the  brickwork. 

Calceolaria,  Marguerite  and  Pent- 
stemon.  —  Plants  of  these  subjects  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  last  autumn  and  wintered  in 
cold  frames  may  be  potted  singly.  A  little  fire- 
heat  is  beneficial  at  the  start,  but  afterwards 
cold-frame  treatment  will  be  better. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 
^Planting  Young  Vines.— For  the  planting 
of  vines  it  is  essential  to  prepare  the  border  for 
their  reception  several  weeks  in  advance  in 
order  that  the  soil  may  become  settled.  The 
depth  of  the  border  should  depend  on  the  variety 
to  be  planted.  For  instance,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  plant  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  several 
varieties  of  that  type  in  a  border  of  the  same 
depth  as  that  provided  for  such  late  varieties 
as  Lad}r  Downes  or  Black  Alicante.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  the  border  exceed  2£  to  3  feet 
in  depth ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  stiff,  reten- 
tive nature,  an  additional  amount  of  drainage 
material  should  be  provided.  For  the  first 
year,  at  least,  the  width  of  the  border  need  not 
be  more  than  4  feet.  The  loam  should  be 
obtained  from  old  pasture,  rich  in  fibre,  to  the 
depth  of  about  3  inches,  and  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  vine  manure,  lime  rubble 
and  wood  ash.  In  making  the  Border 
spread  the  various  layers  of  soil  evenly  over 
the  surface  and  ram  them  very  firmly,  for  which 
reason  the  soil  should  be  neither  excessively 
wet  nor  unduly  dry. 

Outside  Vine  Borders.— The  winter 
Covering  on  outside  borders  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  removed,  as  the  materials  are  soddened  with 
moisture.  In  the  case  of  borders  in  which 
early  vines  ale  growing,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  replace  ihis  winter  covering  with  hot  bed 
materials,  but  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer 
this  surface  dressing  should  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  border  top-dressed  with  rich  soil  to  en- 
courage surface  rooting,  or  the  soil  may  be 
substituted  by  a  dressing  of  well-decomposed 
manure  from  the  farmyard.  Do  not  grow  vege- 
tables or  other  crops  on  outside  vine  borders. 

Tomatos.— If  the  work  has  not  been  done 
already  seed  may  be  sown  now  to  provide  plants 
for  the  main  crop.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  well- 
drained,  shallow  pans,  and  stand  the  latter  in 
a  moderately-heated  house.  The  seeds  will 
germinate  quickly  and  the  seedlings  should  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  as  soon  as  they  appear,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  drawn.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  pot  the  plants  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  using  soil  of  a  rather  light  nature, 
and  grow  them  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof-glass. 
Shade  them  during  bright  sunshine  for  &  few 
days  afterwards. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  that  were  set  out  early 
last  month  should  be  pinched  as  soon  as  the 
main  shoots  have  reached  the  second  wire  of 
the  trellis,  and  the  subsequent  lateral  growths 
should  be  pinched  at  intervals  until  the  trellis 
is  furnished  with  growth.  As  many  more  fruits 
will  appear  than  could  possibly  come  to  maturity 
they  should  be  thinned  severely,  which  will  not 
only  result  in  better  fruits,  but  prolong  the 
fruiting  period  of  the  plants.  As  roots  appear 
on  the  surface,  apply  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam 
and  cow  manure,  and,  as  the  plants  come  into 
full  bearing,  supplement  this  dressing  with 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure.  Early 
Cucumbers  require  a  high  temperature,  and  on 
no  account  should  air  be  admitted  until  the  tem- 
perature reaches  80°  to  85°.  The  ventilators 
should  be  closed  early   in  the  afternoon. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.- The  bulbs  should 
be  transplanted  directly  they  are  ready,  for  use  at 
a  time  when  good  Onions  are  scarce.  White  Lis- 
bon planted  now  should  produce  good  bulbs  in 
May,  but  as  this  variety  does  not  keep  long,  set 
only  a  limited  number  of  this  sort.  Lemon 
Rocca  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  if  planted  in  well-prepared  ground 
will  produce  bulbs  that  will  keep  well  into  the 
autumn.  The  rows  should  be  1ft.  apart,  and 
the  plants  9in.  asunder  in  the  row.  When  the 
plants  are  growing  again,  disturb  the  soil  lightly 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  and  dust  soot  and  artificial 
manure  about  the  plants  frequently.  The  bed 
from  which  the  plants  are  removed  should  be 
carefully  cleansed,  and  the  remaining  Onions 
made  firm  by  treading  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
A  concentrated  fertiliser  may  afterwards  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage. 

Spring  Onions.— If  the  ground  for  Spring 
Onions  was  trenched  early  in  winter,  nothing 
further  in  the  way  of  cultivation  will  be  neces- 
sary now  beyond  breaking  up  the  surface  witii  a. 
digging-fork  and  allowing  it  to  remain  rougn  . 
until  dry  enough  to  crumble  to  pieces  when 
trodden.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  and 
level,  and  the  drills  drawn  15in.  apart  and  lin. 
deep.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  cover  them 
with  fine  soil.  Afterwards  make  the  surface 
moderately  firm,  and  as  even  as  possible.  Giant 
Zittau  is  one  of  the  best  varieties,  and  the  bulbs 
keep  well. 

Cauliflower.— If  seeds  were  sown  early  in 
January  the  young  plants  should  be  ready  for 
transplanting  into  wooden  frames,  which  may  be 
removed  for  some  other  purpose  after  the  plants 
are  established.  Allow  a  space  of  4in.  between 
the  plants  in  the  bed,  and  they  should  be  ready 
for  planting  out  in  the  early  part  of  April. 
Cauliflowers  wintering  in  cold  pits  must  be  venti- 
lated freely.  The  lights  may  be  removed  en- 
tirely during  mild  weather,  for  the  plants  should 
be  hardened  thoroughly  by  the  beginning  of 
April.  Sow  seeds  of  Magnum  Bonum,  Great 
Dane,  Early  London,  and  Early  Giant  varieties 
on  a  sheltered  border  at  once  to  secure  plenty 
of  plants  for  successional  cropping. 

Celery.— The  main  sowing  of  Celery  should 
be  made  now  in  boxes  of  fine,  Tich  soil,  cover- 
ing the  seeds  very  lightly.  Place  sheets  of 
glass  over  the  boxes  until  the  seeds  germinate. 
At  that  stage  the  boxes  should  be  placed  close 
to  the  roof -glass  in  a  cool  pit.  Dickson's  Match- 
less White  and  Standard  Bearer  are  two  good 
varieties  for  the  main  crop,  whilst  Clay  worth 
Prize  Pink  is  a  good  early  variety. 

Leeks.— Sow  seeds  in  Tich  soil  to  furnish 
plants  for  the  main  crop.  Make  the  rows  at  1  ft. 
apart  and  sow  thinly.  Cover  the  seeds  with  lin. 
of  fine  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  transplanted  into  well- 
prepared  soil  in  rows  at  15in.  apart.  If  seeds 
were  sown  in  January  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing large  Leeks,  the  plants  will  soon  be  ready 
for  potting  into  4in.  pots.  The  soil  should  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  rich  loam  and  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  Grow  the  plants  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  and  when  they  are  well 
established  admit  air  in  increasing  quantities 
until  the  plants  are  ready  for  planting  finally  at 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

Lettuce.— Sow  seeds  of  a  suitable  variety  of 
Lettuce  on  a  warm  border  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  dry  for  working.  Cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  fine  soil.  May  King,  Pioneer. 
Golden  Ball,  and  Mammoth  White  Cos  are  good 
varieties  for  present  sowing. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Seeds  for  the  main 
crop  should  be  sown  on  a  sheltered  border  in 
rows  made  9in.  apart.  Place  nets  over  the 
seed-bed  to  protect  the  seedlings  from  birds. 
Newtownard's  Gem,  Ideal,  and  Dwarf  Com  are 
three   excellent  varieties. 

Potatos.  — Plant  early  Potatos  directly  the 
soil  is  dry  enough  for  working,  choosing  a 
sheltered  situation. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent   Garden,  WC. 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Illustrations- — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  pf 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice   of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden      London-      Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY.    MARCH   8— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.  B.C. A. 
(Watford  Branch)  meet.  (Lecture  at  7.30  p.m.  on 
"  Roots  and  their  Functions.")  Surveyor's  Inst, 
meet. 

TUESDAY,  March   9— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Forced  Bulb  Show  (2  days).  (Lec- 
ture at  3  p.m.  on  "  Flowers  from  Seed,  in  the 
Greenhouse  and  in  the  Open  Border,"  by  Mr.  Leo- 
nard G.    Sutton.) 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  11— 

Roy.   Soc.  meet.     B.G.A.   (Sheffield  Branch)   meet. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH   12— 
Royal  Inst,  lecture. 

SATURDAY,  March  13— 

B.G.A.    (Birmingham  Branch)  meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  40.6. 
Actual   Temperatures  : — 

London,  March  3  (6  p.m.) :  49°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London ;  Thursday,  March  4 
(10   a.m.)  :    Bar.    29.3 ;    Temp.    50°.     Weather   Dull. 


SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    WEDNESDAY    AND    FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  at  12 ;  Roses 
end  Shrubs,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside. 

MONDAY   AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs.  Bulbs.  Perennials,  etc.,  at 
Stevens'  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,  Azaleas.  Rhododendrons,  etc.,  at  1,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
Clearance  Sale   of   Vans.   Tools  and  Sundries,   at   The 
Nurseries,    Feltham,    Middlesex,    by    order   of    Messrs. 
J.   Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  12. 


So    far   as   our   present 
The  Mineral  Food  knowledge      goes,      the 
of  Plants.  food     requirements     of 

plants  are  surprisingly 
modest.  Beside  water  and  carbon-dioxide 
all  they  exact  from  the  soil  are  compounds 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  potas- 
sium, lime,  magnesium,  and  iron.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  physiologists 
should  from  time  to  time  ask  the  question, 
Do  these  elements  satisfy  all  the  complex 
lequirements  of  plants  or  are  other  ele- 
ments,   albeit   in   minute   quantities,    also 


necessary  ?  The  question  is  easier  stated 
than  solved  :  for  there  are  many  and  for- 
midable experimental  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  a  sure  answer  may  be 
obtained.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
seek  an  answer  from  the  behaviour  of 
plants  growing  in  soil ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact  that  just  as  jackdaws  ac- 
quire and  secrete  in  their  nests  any  un- 
considered trifles  which  come  their  way, 
so  plants  may  absorb  in  consider- 
able variety  and  quantity  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  mineral  elements  which 
occur  in  the  soil.  They  may  even  to  their 
detriment  absorb  poisonous  substances. 
Wherefore  it  follows  that  the  occurrence 
of  this  or  that  element  in  a  plant  is  no 
index  of  its  usefulness  or  indispensable- 
ness  to  the  plant.  Direct  experimental 
investigation  of  the  problem  is  difficult 
owing  to  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
ordinary  chemicals  are  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely pure,  and  glass  or  earthenware  In 
which  plants  are  grown  contains  many  dif- 
ferent substances  traces  of  which  may  pass 
into  solution,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
substance  may  be  essential  to  growth  even 
though  the  minutest  traces  of  it  are  re- 
quired. 

Therefore  in  order  to  carry  out  an  ex- 
periment the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
employ  chemicals  of  absolute  purity  and 
to  see  that  the  plant  used  in  the  experi- 
ment does  not  serve,  by  way  of  the  reserve 
food  of  its  seed,  to  supply  a  sufficiency  of 
these  doubtful  elements  to  the  germinating 
seedling  and  to  ensure  that  no  substances 
derived  from  the  glass  receptacles  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown  or  from  particles  of 
dust  find  their  way  into  the  plant. 

The  most  recent  experiments  which 
have  been  made  have  been  carried  out  by 
M.  Maze*  with  all  possible  precautions. 
They  appear  to  show  that  with  the  Maize 
plant  the  above  enumerated  indispensable 
elements  do  not  exhaust  the  list,  but  that 
to  them  must  be  added  manganese,  zinc, 
silicon,  and  cerium.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  importance  of  manganese  has  long 
been  suspected,  that  zinc  is  known  to  play 
curious  tricks  in  the  speeding  upofgrowth, 
and  that  silicon,  according  to  some  experi- 
ments, though  not  according  to  others,  is 
essential  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  Maize  plants  de- 
veloped and  set  seed  when  all  the  elements 
of  the  two  lists  given  above  were  present, 
this  was  only  the  case  when  spring-water 
was  used.  When  spring-water  was  re- 
placed by  distilled  water  purified  by  re- 
peated redistillation  even  this  lengthy 
series  of  elements  did  not  suffice  for  com- 
plete development.  The  failure  of  the 
crop  was  traced  to  the  absence  from  the 
distilled  water  of  compounds  of  boron, 
aluminium,  fluorine  and  iodine,  traces  of 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  the  spring- 
water. 

Whether  these  remarkable  conclusions 
applv  to  other  plants  or  whether  they  are 
peculiar  to  Maize  is  not  known.  On 
general  grounds  we  may  be  fairly  sure 
that  if  the  conclusions  hold  good  for  Maize 
they  will  also  be  found  to  apply  to  other 
plants  as  well. 

*  Comples  Sendus,  1915, 160,  211. 


Nor  should  anyone  hastily  conclude  that 
facts  such  as  these  are  of  academic  in- 
terest only.  They  may  well  prove  to  be 
of  economic  value  as  well.  For  example, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  traces  of  one  or 
other  of  these  supernumerary  elements 
may  exercise,  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, a  decisive  influence  on  the  immunity 
from  or  susceptibility  to  disease.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  the  complete  dietary  of 
the  plant  shall  be  established  on  an  in- 
disputable  experimental  basis. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  issued  with  our  next  number 
is  Tithonia  speciosa. 

The  Royal  SociETV.-Among  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Council 
for  election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society  are  those  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  contributior.6  to  botany,  and 
especially  to  ecological  botany  :  and  Mr.  L.  Don- 
caster,  whose  researches  in  heredity  are  known 
and  appreciated  by  all  students  of  genetics. 

Birmingham  Flower  Show.—  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
award  R.H.S.  Medals  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Birmingham  Horticultural  Society,  which 
will  be  held  on  July  16,  17. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— A  meeting 
of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday,  the 
3th  inst.,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned  discus- 
sion on  the  papers  delivered  by  Mr.  Isaac  Dixon 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  N.  Ryde,  on  "  The  Report  of 
the  Land  Enquiry  Committee  on  Rating,"  will 
be  reopened  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ryan. 

Royal    Agricultural    Society's    Show.— 

Owing  to  the  war  it  was  at  first  uncertain 
whether  the  annual  show  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  would  be  held  this  year,  but  it 
has  been  decided  to  hold  the  exhibition  as  usual, 
and  it  will  open  at  Nottingham  on  June  29.  The 
council  has  decided  to  include  a  horticultural 
section.  The  schedule  will  be  issued  shortly 
by  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  Trentham,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Exhibition.— This  show  will  be  held  at 
Witton  Park,  Blackburn,  on  July  29,  30,  31. 
and  August  2,  and  will  include  classes  for  horti- 
cultural produce  arranged  by  Mr.  Peter  Blair. 

The  Indian  Wheat  Crop.— Steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  re- 
gulate the  export  of  their  new  Wheat  crop.  It 
is  anticipated  that  after  satisfying  the  needs  of 
the  Indian  population  there  will  be  a  large  sur- 
plus available  for  export. 

War  Items.— The  city  of  Glasgow  is  provid- 
ing accommodation  for  Belgian  refugees  in  the 
pavilions  at  the  public  parks.  At  Springburn 
Park  two  new  pavilions  have  been  converted  into 
quarters    for  Belgian  women  and   children. 

The  recent  French  casualty  lists  contain 

the  names  of  M.  Sallier,  son  of  M.  Joanni 
Sallier,  of  Neuilly,  and  M.  Costantin,  son  of 
M.  J.  Costantin,  professor  at  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  at  Paris. 

L' Horticulture.  Nouvelle,  the  official  organ 

of  the  Societe  d'Horticulture  Pratique  du  Rhone, 
which  ceased  publication  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  has  again  been  issued.  The  secretary 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  executive  have 
been  called  to  the  front.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
society  will,  with  the  help  of  those  members  not 
on  active  service,  be  able  partially  to  resume  its 
■work. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  have  issued  a 

booklet  dealing  with  the   planting  of  vegetable 
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crops  in  war  time.  A  list  of  suitable  kinds  is 
given,  with  the  time  to  plant  or  sow,  and  the 
date  when  the  crops  should  be  ready  for  use. 
Especially  interesting  for  the  small  gardener  and 
amateuT  is  a  suggested  plan  for  cropping  a  gar- 
den  of  a  quarter-acre,  showing  the  way  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

Proposed  Belgian  Relief  Fund.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  on 
Tuesday  last  a  letter  was  read  from  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  Bart,  regretting  his  unavoidable 
absence  and  offering  further  suggestions  on  the 
matter  which  he  had  mentioned  at  the  previous 
meeting.  His  object  was  to  raise  a  fund  for 
affording  immediate  relief.  It  was  to  be  distinct 
from  any  action  taken  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  its  operations 
were  not  to  be  confined  to  aiding  horticulturists. 
Several  members  spoke  on  the  subject,  and  all 
expressed  their  willingness  to  help  if  plans 
could  be  devised  for  ensuring  good  prices  for 
the  Orchids  contributed,  and  for  getting  the 
proceeds  of  the  fund  distributed  in  Belgium. 
The  matter  was  again  deferred  for  consideration. 

L'Ecole  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
Versailles.— This  well-known  French  horti- 
cultural establishment  will  shortly  again  be 
opened.  The  students'  entrance  examination 
will  be  held  this  month. 
The  Horticultural  Entente  Cordiale.— 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  the 
following  translation  of  the  letter  (see  p. 
126)  received  by  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  from  the  French  National 
Society  :— "  Paris,  February  22.  1915.  —  My 
Lord  President, — The  extremely  cordial  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  us  on  February  5 
was  read  to  the  council,  and  also  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  society.  It  is  pro- 
foundly comforting  to  our  horticulturists  to 
know  of  the  active  sympathy  which  their  col- 
leagues in  Great  Britain  are  extending  to  them 
in  their  sufferings,  and  to  learn  that  Great 
Britain  has  decided  to  come  to  their  aid  when 
the  moment  arrives  to  rebuild  the  ruined  indus- 
try of  horticulture.  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  your 
society  our  sincere  thanks  for  this  touching  work 
of  fellowship  and  our  deep  satisfaction  in  the 
cordial  relations  which  subsist  between  British 
and  French  horticulturists. — I  am,  my  Lord  Pre- 
sident, yours  very  sincerely,  Abel  Chatenay, 
vice-president." 

Correspondence  from  Brussels.— 

Readers  will  find  on  our  French  page  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  pitia.-i ■■  state  if  affairs  which  obtains 
at  present  in  Belgium.  Horticulture  is  in  many 
places  disorganised  and  rirned,  and  attempts  on 
the  part  of  Belgian  growers  to  "carry  on"  are 
rendered  difficult  or  impossible.  The  cost  of 
transport  of  Belgian  produce  over  Belgian  rail- 
ways has  been  rendered  prohibitive.  The  quan- 
tity of  forced  plants  has  fallen  to  one-twentieth 
of  the  normal.  Seeds  and  bulbs  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  those  which  were  available  were,  in 
default  of  the  usual  supplies,  of  poor  quality  and 
yielded  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  nor- 
mally obtained.  In  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Duffel  and  "Wavre  St.  Catherine^  of  1,000  green- 
houses half  have  been  destroyed  and  others 
damaged.  Many  growers  are  ruined  and  almost 
all  are  in  difficulties. 

Daffodil  Names.- The  Narcissus  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  issued, 
through  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  a  sup- 
plementary list  of  Daffodil  names  registered 
since  the  previous  list  was  published  last  year. 
The  number  of  names  must  be  bewildering  even 
to  specialists,  for  this  supplementary  list  includes 
no  fewer  than  352  registered  since  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  It  would  appear  as  if  raisers  gave 
names  to  all  their  seedlings  that  show  any  merit 
without  waiting  to  see  if  they  are  distinct  or 
possess  superiority  over   known  novelties.      The 


introduction  of  such  numbers  of  named  novelties 
is  not  only  calculated  to  bewilder  the  raisers 
themselves  but  also  to  have  the  effect  of  cooling 
the  ardour  of  the  public  for  novelty  cultivation, 
it  being  certain  that  where  so  many  are  intro- 
duced the  names  in  many  cases  are  mere  names 
and  .  .  .  "any  godfather  can  give  a  name." 
The  list  before  us  has  five  columns.  First, 
it  gives  the  class  to  which  the  novelty  belongs, 
then  the  name  of  the  variety ;  in  the  third 
place  the  name  of  the  raiser,  followed  by  the 
date  of  registration,  and,  last,  the  name  of  the 
person  who  registered  it. 

The  "White"  Medalof  Honour  Awarded 
to  Sir  Harry  Veitch.—  The  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  awards  a  medal  of  honour 
each  year,  known  as  the  George  Robert  White 
Medal.  White,  who  lived  at  Boston,  left  a  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  suitable  recog- 
nition to  persons  who  have  accomplished  im- 
portant work  in  .horticulture.  The  gold  medal 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  man  or  woman, 
commercial  firm,  or  institution  that  has 
done  the  most  during  the  year  or  in  recent 
years  to  advance  the  interest  of  horticul- 
ture. The  medal  was  struck  at  the  United 
States  Mint  in  Philadelphia  from  24  carat  gold. 
It  is  2|  inches  in  diameter,  5-32nds  of  an  inch 
thick,     and     weighs    between    seven    and     eight 


"Journal"   of    the    Kew    Guild.— The 

volume  for  1915  is  larger  and  contains  more 
illustrations  than  any  of  the  previous  numbers, 
the  present  being  the  twenty-second  issue. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  M.  Louis 
Gentil,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Brus- 
sels, "one  of  the  sons  of  Kew  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  world  of  horticulture."  M. 
Gentil,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  has 
been  a  contributor  to  these  pages  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  left  Kew  in  1897  to  manage 
a  coffee  and  cocoa  plantation  on  the  Belgian 
Congo,  but  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Belgian  Government  to  his  pre- 
sent post.  At  that  post  he  remains  although  for 
the  moment  no  salary  is  forthcoming.  Kew 
has  responded  well  to  the  country's  call  for  men. 
The  secretary  and  editor  of  the  journal,  Mr.  H. 
Cowley,  and  others  are  at  the  front,  including 
ninety  past  and  present  members  of  the  staff 
A  communication  from  M.  Bouckenooghe  on 
the  bombardment  of  Ypres  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  shows  that  the  accounts  of 
German  atrocities  in  Belgium  are  not  over- 
drawn. When  the  tide  turned  and  the  York 
regiment  entered  the  town  M.  Bouckenooghe 
offered  to  billet  the  whole  regiment  in  one  of 
his  big  vineries.  The  officer  smiled,  but  the 
vinery  covers  4,500  metres — more  than  a  square 
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Fig.  36. — the  "white"  medal  or  HONOUR  awarded  to  sir  harry  veitch,  v.m.h. 


ounces.  The  first  award  of  the  medal  was  made 
to  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  director  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  1909,  and  other  awards 
have  been  made  as  follows  :— Jackson  Thorn- 
ton Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  in  1910 ; 
Victor  Lemoine,  nurseryman  of  Nancy,  France, 
1911 ;  Michael  H.  Walsh,  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1912 ;  and  the  Park  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Rochester,  New  York,  1913.  The  award 
for  1914,  as  announced  in  these  pages  some 
weeks  ago,  was  to  Sir  Harry  James  Veitch, 
V.M.H. ,  whose  medal  we  illustrate  in  fig.  36. 
We  congratulate  both  the  recipient  and  the 
society  on  the  award,  the  former  because  of  his 
pre-eminent  worthiness  and  the  latter  upon  its 
discernment. 

Potato   Trials    in    Scotland.— Trials    of 

Potatos  are  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  with 
a  view  to  discovering  what  varieties  are  most 
immune  to  wart  disease.  Trials  will  be  carried 
out  in  nine  centres  in  Fife,  Roxburgh,  Kinross 
and  Perth  shires.  At  two  places  in  the  Border 
district  Potato-spraying  experiments  are  to  be 
made.  A  test  of  varieties  in  twelve  centres  with 
plots  of  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  each  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  six  or  more  of  such  varieties  as 
the  following  :  King  Edward,  Arran  Chief,  Up- 
to-date,  Iron  Duke.  Bishop,  Northern  Star, 
Golden  Wonder,  Ochil  King,  Templar,  Economist, 
Dalhousie,  Economist,  and  Seedling  Governor. 


acre — and  was  equal  to  the  task.  "  Every- 
one was  happy,  and  mother  had  to  make  coffee 
the  whole  afternoon.  My  boys  asked  their 
mother  to  break  open  their  money-boxes  in  ordeT 

to  buy  matches  and  cigarettes  for  the  soldiers, 
so  that  they  were  very  happy."  The  bunt  of 
the  badger  in  Queen's  Cottage  grounds  is  told 
in  humorous  lines,  how  the  animal  was  unearthed 
and  hurried  off  in  a  sack  to  a  waiting  taxi-cab 

en  route  for  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  An 
illustrated  article  on  Uganda,  notes  from  Nyasa- 
land,  France,  the  West  Indies,   Crimea,   India, 

and  Niagara  show  how  ubiquitous  Kewites  are. 

The  service  of  Kew  to  the  public  is  indicated  by 

the  fact  that  in  1914,  4,082,011  visitors  entered 

the  gardens. 

Publications  R  ecei  ve  d.  —  Papers  on 
Aphididae,  The  Yellow  Clover  Aphis.  By  J.  J. 
Davis.  Price  5  cents  ;  Preliminary  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Superfamily  Scolytoidea.  By  A.  D. 
Hopkins.  Price  20  cents  :  Classification  of  the 
Aleyrodidae.  By  A.  L.  Quaintanee  and  A.  C. 
Baker.  Price  15  cents;  Descriptions  of  Some 
Weevils  Reared  from  Cotton  in  Peru.  By  W. 
Dwight  Pierce.  Price  5  cents.  (Washington  : 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Government  Printing 
Office.)  Experiments  in  Onion  Culture.  By 
John  W.  Lloyd  ;  An  Efficient  and  Practicable 
Method  for  Controlling  Melon  Lice.  By  C.  K. 
Durst.  (Bulletins  issued  by  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  station.  Drbana, 
Illinois:    Government     Printing    office. ) 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XVII). 


CORRESPONDANCE  DE  BRUXELLES. 

Nous  venons  de  recevoir  le  rapport  suivant 
date  de  Bruxelles  du  19  fevrier  et  qui  expose  la 
situation  chez  les  horticulteurs  professionnels. 
■Certains  passages  confirmant  des  renseignements 
que  nous  avons  deja  eu  l'occasion  de  dormer  a 
nos  lecteurs,  ont  ete  supprimes. 

Les  bas  prix  des  fruits  a  la  fin  de  l'amiee  ont 
fourni  une  bonne  aubaine  a  certains  marchands 
hollandais  et  allemands.  Les  premiers  trans- 
portaient  les  produits  en  carriole,  les  seconds 
utilisaient  les  quelques  trains  vers  rAllemagne 
•que  l'autorite  militaire  mettait  a  leur  dis- 
position. 

A  Hoeylaert,  un  brasseur  a  achete  plusieurs 
serre9  de  Eaisin  Frankenthal  et  Muscat  au 
prix  de  30  et  35  centimes  le  kilo,  et  en  a  fait  un 
-vin  que  tout  le  monde  s'accorde  a  trouver  tres 
reussi.  Malgre  les  efforts  pour  maintenir  le 
personnel  au  travail,  certains  etablissements  ont 
du  le  faire  chomer  un  jour  sur  deux,  les  res- 
sources  faisant  defaut  pour  le  payer.  Le  peu 
de  Raisin  encore  disponible  en  oe  moment  est 
cher,  3.60  a  5  fr.  le  kilo  au  14  fevrier,  au  lieu  de 
2.40  a  3.60  a  la  meme  date  en  1914.  II  est  vrai 
qu'il  ne  reste  guere  que  soixante  a  soixante-dix 
serres  de  Gros  Colman,  et  que  si  notre  popula- 
tion n'en  achete  pas,  les  milliers  de  blesses  Alle- 
mands constituent  une  bonne  clientele. 

Voici  quelques  chiffres  au  sujet  de  la  res- 
triction des  affaires  aux  Halles  des  Pro- 
ducteurs a  Bruxelles  (dates  prises  au  hasard)  : — 

14  Janvier,  1914.— 840  colis  de  Raisins,  chiffre 
total  d'affaires,  5,890  fr.  50. 

14  Janvier,  1915.— 375  colis  et  3,786  f  r.  35. 
23  Janvier,  1914.— 665  colis  et  4,161  fr. 
23  Janvier,  1915.— 210  colis  et  2,232  fr.  25. 
14  fevrier,  1914.— 580  colis  et  10,881  fr.  85. 
14  fevrier,  1915.— 200  colis  et  1.504  fr.  90. 
On  estime  ici  que  le  fruit  de  luxe  subira  une 
erise     pendant     deux     ou     trois     annees     apres 
la  guerre.     Aussi  des  a  present  des  viticulteurs 
coupent  leurs  vignes  pour  obtenir  des  ceps  jeunes 
et    vigoureux.     En    attendant    ils    consacreront 
leurs    serres    a   la    culture    des    Tomates    et    des 
Melons.     Commo    ceux-ci    ne    se  produisent  que 
dans  les  serres  nouvelles  et  qu'il  ne  sera  evidem- 
ment  pas   question    d'en    construire    bientot,   on 
espere  que  les  prix  seront  relativement  plus  re- 
munerateurs. 

Le  forcage  n'a  commence  que  vers  le  Nouvel 
An  et  peut  etre  estime  au  vingtieme  de  son 
importance  ordinaire.  Les  frais  exiges  par  les 
Allemands  pour  le  transport  du  charbon  sont  de 
1  fr.  par  kilometre  et  par  wagon. 

Les  Allemands  autorisent  le  public  a  prendre 
place  dans  certains  trains.  A  Groenendael,  gare 
qui  dessert  la  region  horticole  du  Brabant,  il 
passe  trois  trains  par  jour.  Le  voyage  a 
Bruxelles  coute  2  fr.  au  lieu  de  0  fr.  65,  mais  on 
ne  connait  personne  qui  ait  profite  de  l'occasion. 
On  va  a  pied  ou  en  carriole. 

La  situation  des  horticulteurs  fieuristes  a  ete  au 
moins  aussi  penible.  Depuis  le  Nouvel  An  les  prix 
se  font  ameliores  par  suite  du  peu  d'importance 
de  la  production  locale — fortement  entravee  par  la 
difficulte  de  se  procurer  des  graines  et  des  bulbes 
— et  de  1 'absence  absolue  de  fleurs  du  Midi.     Au 

1  fevrier,  les  Lilas  Marie  Legraye  se  vendaient 

2  fr.  80  a  6  fr.  50  contre  5  fr.  a  9  fr.  au  1  fevrier, 
1914 ;  les  Marly,  1  fr.  50  a  2  fr.  20  contre  1  fr.  50  a 
2  fr.  80 ;  les  Tulipes,  1  fr.  20  a  1  fr.  60  contre  0  fr. 
80  a  1  fr.  60. 

Le  chiffre  d'affaires  de  la  joumee  etait  tombe 
a  653  fr.  15 ;  au  1  fevrier,  1914,  il  etait  de 
4,294  fr.  35. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  petits  legumes  d'hiver, 
beaucoup  de  deboires  ont  ete  rencontres.     On  en 


attendait  beaucoup  a  la  suite  des  devastations 
commises  et  de  la  rarete  prevue  des  vivres.  Dans 
certaines  localites  tout  le  verre  disponible  fut 
utilise,  mais  les  sources  ordinaires  de  semences 
etant  inaccessibles  on  a  eu  recours  aux  vieux 
depots  et  a  des  varietes  peu  convenables.  Tout 
fut  employe  et  evidemment  le  resultat  n'est  pas 
brillant.  Des  semis  entiers  ont  du  etre  retournes, 
la  levee  etant  mauvaise ;  la  recolte  n'atteint  que 
50  pour  cent,  de  la  production  ordinaire.  C'est 
d'autant  plus  regrettable  que  la  culture  de  ces 
legumes  d'hivei'  constitue  un  des  principaux  ap- 
points des  petits  producteurs.  Au  19  fevrier,  on 
cotait  au  marche  matinal  de  Bruxelles  :  Epinard, 
0  f r.  50  a  0  f r.  60  le  kilo ;  Cerfeuil,  1  f r.  a  1  f r. 
30 ;  Laitue  a  couper,  1  f  r.  20. 

Peut-etre  possedez-vous  des  details  au  sujet  de 
Duffel,  Wavre  St.  Catherine,  etc.  Des  1,000 
series  de  la  region  consaorees  au  forcage  des 
Fraises,  Tomates,  Choux-fleurs,  Rhubarbe,  etc., 
500  sont  detruites ;  beaucoup  d'autres  endom- 
magees.  L'empotage  des  Fraisiers  n'a  pu  se  faire 
que  dans  une  mesure  tres  minime,  consequem- 
ment  le  forcage  est  tres  peu  important.  Beau- 
coup de  producteurs  sont  ruines,  et  la  plupart 
fortement  deprimes.  Ce  qui,  aux  environs  de 
Malines,  a  pu  etre  sauve  se  vend  assez  bien  : 
Choux  de  Bruxelles,  0  fr.  45  le  kilo;  Celeri,  5  a 
6  fr.  le  cent. 

Voici  quelques  prix  realises  aux  Halles  des 
Producteurs  le  14  Janvier,  1915.  Les  chiffres 
entre  parentheses  indiquent  les  prix  a  la  meme 
date  en  1914  :— 

Oignons.  20  a  26  fr.  les  100  kgr.  (12  a  16  fr.). 

Echalottes,  30  a  36  fr.  (14  a  18  fr.). 

Pommes  de  terre,  9  a  12  fr.  (7  a  9  fr.). 

Poireaux  0  fr.  60  a  0  fr.  80  la  botte  (0  fr.  50  a 
0  fr.  60). 

Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  (Witloof),  0  fr.  10  a 
0  fr.  14  (0  fr.  40  a  0  fr.  50). 

Au  14  fevrier  les  cours  etaient  : — 

Oignons,  38  a  44  fr.  (10  a  15  fr.). 

Pommes  de  Terre,  12  a  14  fr.  (7  a  9  fr.). 

Poireaux,  0  fr.  50  a,  0  fr.  70  (0  fr.  30  a  0  fr.  40). 

Chicoree  de  Bruxelles,  0  fr.  10  a  0  fr.  14  (0  fr. 
50  a  0  fr.  70). 

Ceux  qui  n'ont  que  la  Chicoree  pour  vivre  ne 
feront  pas  long  feu.     G.  0. 


SOCIETE    NATIONALE   D'HORTICULTURE 
DE     FRANCE. 

La  Societe  Royale  d'Horticulture  de  Londres 
vient  de  recevoir  la  lettre  suivante  : — 

Paris,  le  22  fevrier.  1915. 

Monsieur   le  President, 

•  La  lettre  si  cordiale  que  vous  nous  adressez 
en  date  du  5  courant  a  ete  lue  en  seance  du  Con- 
seil  d'Administration  et  aussi  dans  la  derniere 
assemblee  generale  des  membres  de  la  Societe. 

C'est  pour  nos  horticulteurs  un  puissant  recon- 
fort  de  savoir  que  nos  collegues  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  s'interessent  vivement  a  leurs  malheurs, 
et  qu'ils  se  proposent  de  leur  venir  en  aide, 
lorsque  le  moment  sera  venu  de  reconstituer  les 
etablissements  horticoles   detruits. 

Interprete  des  sentiments  de  notre  Societe,  je 
viens  vous  prier,  Monsieur  le  President,  de  rece- 
voir nos  plus  sinceres  remerciements  pour  cette 
marque  si  touchante  de  bonne  confraternite  et 
de  bien  vouloir  les  transmettre  aux  membres  de 
votre  grande  association  avec  lesquels  nous 
sommes  heureux  d'entretenir  d'aussi  amicales  re- 
lations. 

Veuillez  agreer,  Monsieur  le  President,  l'ex- 
pression  de  mes  sentiments  devoues. 

Le  ler  Vice-President, 

(Signe)  Chatenay  Abel. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Tombes  au  Chump  dHonneur.— On  nous 
signale  que  M.  Sallier,  fils  de  M.  Joanni  Sallier, 
de  Neuilly,  vient  d'etre  tue  au  front.  II  en  est 
de  meme  de  M.  Costantin,  fils  du  professeur 
au  Museum  d'Histoire  naturelle  de  Paris.  MM. 
Costantin  et  Sallier,  qui  sont  bien  connus  dans 
le  monde  horticole,  avaient  joue  un  role  impor- 
tant lors  de  l'exposition  de  Chelsea  en  1912.  Nous 
leur  exprimons  l'assurance  de  nos  condoleances 
emues. 

L'Ecole  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
Versailles.—  Nous  avons  publie  l'avis  an- 
noncant  la  reprise  probable  des  cours  a  Ver- 
sailles au  mois  de  mars.  La  chose  se  confirme 
en  ce  sens  que  les  examens  d'admission  ont  eu 
lieu  le  premier  de  ce  mois. 

L'Horticulture  nou velle.—  L'organe  de 
la  Societe  d'Horticulture  pratique  du  Rhone, 
L' Horticulture  Nouvelle,  a  reparu.  Son  numero 
s'etend  a  la  periode  aout-decembre,  1914.  Le 
Secretaire  et  la  plupart  des  membres  du  Comite 
ont  ete  rappeles  sous  les  armes,  mais  on  espere 
qu'avec  l'aide  des  membres  non  mobilises,  la 
societe  pourra,  au  moins  partiellement,  reprendre 
ses  travaux. 

M.  Anatole  Cordonnier. -Dans  plusieurs 
de  nos  communications  il  a  ete  fait  allusion  a  l'in- 
certitude  dans  laquelle  on  se  trouvait  au  sujet 
des  Grapperies  du  Nord.  M.  Anatole  Cordonni?r 
a  pu  presenter  un  lot  de  ses  Raisins  au  dernier 
meeting  de  la  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
France.  M.  Cordonnier  a  declare  a  un  collabora- 
teur  de  la  Revue  Horticole  que  son  etablissement 
n'a  pas  recu  de  bombes.  Malheureusement,  un 
de  ses  fils  a  ete  fait  prisonnier. 

Bonnes  Nouvelles.—  Nous  avons  recu 
avec  un  vif  plaisir  des  nouvelles  de  deux  de  nos 
confreres  de  la  presse  horticole  francaise 
actuellement  au  front.  II  s'agit  de  M.  Lucien 
Chaure,  directeur  du  Moniteur  de  V Horticulture, 
et  de  M.  Martinet,  directeur  du  Jardin.  On  se 
rappelle  que  ce  dernier,  non  mobilise,  a  cependant 
demande  et  obtenu  d'etre  reintegre  en  sa  qualite 
de  capitaine  d'artillerie. 

Le  Marche  HOLLANDAis.-La  hausse  dans  les 
prix  des  legumes  semble  avoir  pris  fin.  A  la 
suite  du  temps  doux  les  produits  de  garde  s'al- 
terent  rapidement  et  l'offre  est  abondante  en 
Choux,  Oignons,  Carottes,  etc.  Les  achats  de 
Pommes  sont  moins  abondants.  Les  fleurs 
coupees  d'Aalsmeer  realisent  toujours  des  prix 
satisfaiflants. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Weiniq  druiven  zijn  nog  beschikbaar  in 
Brussel.  Ze  worden  dan  ook  tamelijk  duur  ver- 
kocht.  Vele  kweekers  hebben  hunne  boomen 
afgesncden  om  in  hunne  serren  groenten  te  kwee- 
ken  waarvan  betrekkelijk  betere  prijzen  ver- 
wacht  worden. 

Weinig  bloemen  komen  ter  markt.  Er  was 
gebrek  aan  zaad  en  bollen  om  er  te  kweeken. 
Ook  bloemen  van't  Zuiden  ontbreken  teenemaal. 

De  groentenkweekers  beleven  een  slechten 
tijd.  Witloof  staat  un  10  tot  14  centiemen  per 
kilo.  Veel  slecht  zaad  moest  gebruikt  worden 
.  voor  het  zaaien  der  wintergroenten,  salaad, 
kervel,  spinazie,  enz,  ook  is  op  vele  plaats?n 
alles  moeten  ondergespit  worden. 

Men  schat  dat  van  de  1,000  serren  rond  Duffel 
en  Kathelijiie  Waver  er  500  geheel  vernietigd 
werden.  Vele  kweekers  zijn  daar  ten  onder 
gebracht. 
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AMERICAN     NOTES. 


NEW   STRAIN    OF    GLADIOLUS. 

Anyone  looking  at  the  illustration  of  the 
ruffled  Gladiolus  that  accompanies  these  notes 
(see  fig.  37)  will  admit  that  this  latest 
evolution  adds  a  new  feature  to  the  flowers 
of  this  genus.  This  ruffling  marks  a  further 
advance  from  the  types  with  which  the 
breeders  started.  First  there  was  the  making 
of  the  Gandavensis  race  by  the  efforts  of 
Dean  Herbert  and  Louis  Van  Houtte,  the 
varieties  of  which  were  much  improved  by  James 
Kelway,  sen.,  who  worked  on  M.,  Souchet's 
earlier  products.  Souchet  was  gardener  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  the  thirties  of  last  century.  Whilst 
Kelway  was  busy  on  the  Gandavensis  varieties, 
M.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  was  develop- 
ing his  Lemoinei  strain,  which  he  got  out 
of  G.  purpureo-auratus  and  the  finer  varie- 
ties of  Gandavensis.  By  using  some  of  the 
finer  blotched  varieties  from  his  Lemoinei  group 
on  G.  Saundersii,  the  Nancy  florist  obtained  also 
the  well-known  Nanceianus  forms  of  Gladioli. 

Beginning  upon  selections  of  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous  of  these  several  groups,  now 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kunderd, 
Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  ruffled  or  Kunderdii  type,  of  which 
the  flowers  here  shown  are  examples.  It  would 
appear  that  the  superlative  vigour  of  the  corms 
and  constitution  of  these  Gladioli  has  found  ex- 
pression in  the  convoluting  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments, and  that  this  wavy  type  of  petal  is  at- 
tractive and  charming  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  those  who  appreciate  grace  as  well  as  rich- 
ness and  strength  in  these  flowers.  There  is 
nothing  lost — neither  size,  substance  nor  colour, 
but  an  added  feature  is  given  and  is  fixed.  He  has 
also  got  the  ruffling  on  G.  primulinus  hybrids. 
Mr.  Kunderd  is  a  florist  of  the  best  type,  quite 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  full  of  a 
love  of  his  flowers  and  immersed  in  his  work. 
He  is  the  raiser  of  some  of  the  best  Gladioli 
in  America  to-day,  including  Mrs.  Frank 
Pendleton  and  Chicago  White.  His  family  now 
acts  with  him  in  his  business,  and  it  is  to  b6 
hoped  that,  he  will,  after  these  many  yeaTS,  reap  a 
satisfactory  reward  from  his  patient  labours. 
/.    Harrison   Dick,    A7ew    York. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not   hold    themselves   responsible    lor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Food  Supply.  — The  appeal  which  you 
did  us  the  honour  to  publish  in  August  last 
urging  the  immediate  planting  and  sowing  of 
all  vacant  spaces  in  gardens,  etc.,  with  suitable 
winter  vegetables  met  with  a  response  far  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  expectations.  There  are 
few  who  would  believe  what  a  vast  quantity  of 
vegetables  was  thus  added  to  the  food  stocks 
of  the  country.  It  was  a  revelation  to  most 
people  that  such  fine  produce  as  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  on 
November  17  from  our  gardens  at  Wisley  and 
from  Messrs.  Sutton's  grounds  at  Heading,  could 
be  obtained  from  crops  sown  or  planted  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  publication  of  our  letter. 
Enruuraged  by  the  remarkable  success  of  our 
former  appeal  we  again  ask  the  assistance  of 
your  columns  in  order  to  urge  the  sowing  and 
planting  of  vegetables  in  every  available  place. 
The  united  efforts  of  the  many  each  adding  a 
little  to  the  general  stock  will  make  in  the  ag- 
gregate a  great  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
supply  of  food.  During  the  coming  season  let 
there  be  no  vacant  spots  in  any  garden.  As  soon 
as  one  crop  is  used  let  it  be  succeeded  by  another 
and  let  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  plant  up  the  gardens  of  empty  houses  and 
all  small  tracts  of  land  lying  idle  and  uncared 
'  for.  This  is  not  the  place  to  advise  what  vege- 
tables in  particular  should  be  planted.  Such 
advice  may  be  given  in  a  more  private  and  in- 
dividual way.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  on  poor,  unmanured  tracts  nothing  is 


so  likely  to  succeed  as  Potatos,  and  that  other 
crops  that  may  be  grown  on  such  land  are 
Turnip-rooted  Beet  and  Turnips.  The  one 
thing  essential  is  for  everyone  to  plant  up  every 
available  foot  of  garden  with  vegetables  of  some 
kind.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary,  Royal  Horticul- 
tural, Society;  l<\  Keeble,  F.B.S.,  Director, 
B.H.S.  Gardens. 

Self-rooting    Varieties    of    Apples. —  In 

answer  to  Mr.  Barker,  some  years  ago  I  tested 
numerous  torts  of  Apples  to  see  if  they  would 
grow  from  cuttings  ;  the  latter  were  selected  with 
a  firm  "  heel."  I  also  tried  small  branches  slit 
from  larger.  The  only  varieties  that  I 
succeeded  in  rooting  were  Warner's  King, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Manks  Cod- 
lin.  Those  of  Manks  Codlin  were  from 
cuttings  or  slips,  and  although  this  is 
twenty  years  ago,  they  are  not  more  than  4  feet 
high  with  a  similar  spread  of  branch.     It  will  be 


Fig.  37. — gladiolus  with  waved  segments. 

seen  from  this  that  the  growth  is  not  adequate. 
I  have  never  known  these  trees  to  miss  bearing 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  during  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  other  varieties  grow  feebly  for  a 
few  years,  then  showed  canker,  and  were  de- 
stroyed. The  attempt  to  grow  Apple  trees  from 
cuttings  is  thus  a  failure,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  we  should  attempt  any  other  plan 
than  that  of  budding  or  grafting  upon  Paradise 
or  free  stocks,  which  are  easily  obtained  from 
the  nurseryman  or  homo  grown,  or  better  still 
buy  the  trees  ready  and  well  worked  from  a 
nur.^eryman  with  a  reputation  to  lose.  E. 
Moluneux. 

Winter  Spraying  (see  p.  115).— In  con- 
versation with  a  grower  who  cultivates  a 
very     large     area    of    Apples    and     Pears    for 


market,  and  who  has  for  some  years 
sprayed  his  trees  each  season  with  alkali 
wash,  he  informed  me  that  he  has  noticed 
that  during  the  past  two  years  his  trees  were 
slower  in  bursting  than  heretofore.  As  this 
could  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  weather  at  the  time,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  "sleepiness"  of  his 
trees  was  the  result  of  the  spraying,  and  he  is 
not  spraying  any  of  his  trees  this  season.  I  have 
asked  him  to  let  me  know  if  he  notices  any  dif- 
ference in  the  bursting  of  the  trees  this  year. 
Perhaps  other  growers  would  say  if  they  have 
experienced  any  trouble  of  this  nature.  John 
Clayton,  The  Boyal  Nursery,  Norwich . 

That  the  annual  use  of  alkali  wash  is  in- 
jurious to  fruit  trees,  and  more  especially  to 
old  trees,  when  they  do  not  possess  the  same 
vigour  as  younger  ones,  I  am  fully  convinced. 
That  the  specific  does  cleanse  the  trees  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  and  after  once  using  it 
one  is  inclined  to  continue  to  do  so  each  season, 
as  the  wood,  which  may  have  been  _  infested 
with  moss  and  lichen,  presents  a  bright  and 
pleasing  appearance.  But  one  can  hardly  expect 
to  do  much  good  in  this  way  without  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  harm,  and  the  caution  given 
by  Mr.  Pearson  is  timely  and  well  founded. 
My  experience  goes  to  prove  that  alkali  wash  if 
applied  carefully  may  be  safely  used  once  in 
every  three  years,  and  that  the  best  time  to 
apply  it  is  during  mid-winter  and  never  in  the 
spring.  In  my  opinion  growers  do  not  pay 
nearly  so  much  attention  as  they  should  to  the 
cleansing  of  the  old  wood  of  fruit  trees,  and 
especially  of  Apples  and  Pears,  by  way  of  re- 
moving all  loose  bark  with  suitable  scrapers  and 
wire  brushes  during  the  winter  months.  Every 
portion  of  decayed  wood  should  be  cut  away  as 
well  as  every  trace  of  canker,  and  the  wounds 
dressed  with  gas  tar,  which  has  a  wonderfully 
healing  effect.  The  stems  of  the  trees  should 
be  scrubbed  thoroughly  with  strong  soft  soap 
and  water— a  safe  insecticide.  Edwin  Beckett, 
Aldenham    House    Gardens. 

Propagating  Carnations  from  Leaves 
(see  p.  77). — With  regard  to  Mr.  Rowles  s  re- 
marks on  leaf-cuttings  of  Carnations,  I  am  able 
to  record  very  similar  experiments  made  with 
"  Malmaison  "  Carnations  a  few  years  ago.  1 
frequently  noticed  how  freely  a  callus  formed 
from  any  injury  to  the  plants,  and  this  led  me 
to  insert  leaves  at  the  time  of  layering,  when 
produced  roots  in,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly, about  six  weeks.  I  have  cut  also  buds 
out  of  the  stem  with  a  leaf  attached,  which, 
as  would  be  expected,  more  readily  formed  roots. 
I  did  not  carry  these  experiments  so  far  as  to 
seo  if  eventually  young  plants  could  be  raised 
in  this  manner, "for,  like  Mr.  Rowles,  I  see  no 
advantage  in  this  method  of  propagation ;  but 
it  is  interesting  if  only  demonstrating  the  efforts 
plants  will  make  to  perpetuate  themselves. 
Arthur  C.  Bolje,  Branches  Park  Gardens.  New- 
murket. 

Spotting  of  Apples.- Reference  has  been 
made  by  Southern  Grower  (pp.  39  and  Hu) 
and  Mr.  W.  Peters  (p.  102)  to  a  spot 
disease  which  they  have  observed  on  stored 
Apples  this  season.  This  is  evidently  the 
same  disease  which  I  have  had  under  investi- 
gation since  the  beginning  of  last  December,  it 
has  occurred  freelv  this  season  on  fruits  of  most 
of  the  later  ripening  varieties  grown  in  the  plan- 
tations at  this  station,  especially  on  Arlington 
Pippin  and  Bramley's  Seedling.  The  trouble  is 
evidently  widespread,  since  I  have  seen  artected 
specimens  from  most  of  the  important  Apple- 
growing  centres  in  south  and  west  of  England. 
Although  attention  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  called  to  it  previous  to  this  season,  it 
is  not  a  new  disease,  having  been  observed  on 
local-grown  Apples  here  for  the  last  three  or  four 
seasons  at  least.  Last  winter,  for  example,  it 
was  exceedingly  prevalent  on  stored  Alhngton 
Pippins  in  this  locality.  I  hope  shortly  to  be  in 
a  position  to  publish  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tions. Meantime,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
from  growers  specimens  of  affected  Apples,  and 
any  information  as  to  local  outbreaks  and  such 
conditions  as  may  appear  to  affect  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  the  disease.  In  particular 
information  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of  the 
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disease  on  Apples  stored  without  cover  in  the 
fruit-room  and  those  not  exposed,  but  covered 
with  packing  material  or  in  closed  boxes — such 
as  in  the  case  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  referred 
to  in  Mr.  Peters'  note — would  be  welcomed.  I 
may  add  that  the  development  of  the  rot-spots 
is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus  which 
appears  to  gain  entrance  to  the  fruit  at  the  small 
spots  on  the  surface,  which  aTe  found  normally 
on  most  varieties  in  varying  degrees  of  promi- 
nence, and  which  represent  breaks  in  the  cuti- 
cular  covering  of  the  fruit.  B.  T.  P.  Barker, 
University  of  Bristol  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Besearch  Station,  Long  Ashton. 

Wiping  Moisture  from  Fruits.— On 
pp.  60  and  82  it  is  advised  to  wipe  the  moisture 
from  stored  Apples  and  Pears.  Unfortunately, 
much  has  been  taught  which  has  later  been 
found  to  be  wrong.  I  have  been  taught,  and 
practised,  that  the  moisture  or  sweat  which 
exudes  from  fruit  after  being  stored  coats  the 
pores  of  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  helps  to 
prevent  shrivelling,  shrinkage,  and  decay  in 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  I  shall  be  grateful  for 
information  as  to  whether  this  is  right  or 
wrong.  Fruit  treated  as  stated  would  be 
cleaned  immediately  before  going  to  market  or 
table.      J.    E. 

R.H.S.  Apple  Test.— I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee  has  been 
carrying  out  a  test  by  comparison  of  the  quali- 
ties of  late  dessert  and  culinary  Apples.  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with  a  view  of 
discarding  some  of  the  undesirable  varieties. 
To  the  beginner  the  present  lengthy  lists  of 
varieties  are  bewildering,  and  if  the  Council 
of  the  R.H.S.  will  publish  their  conclusions 
early,  they  will  confer  a  boon  on  those  who  do 
not  know  from  experience  which  are  the  best 
sorts.     E.  M. 

Larch  Canker.— I  must  thank  Mr.  A.  C. 
Forbes  for  pointing  out  in  your  issue  of 
February  13  that  he  had  advanced  a  theory,  in 
many  ways  similar  to  mine,  so  early  as  1902.  As 
his  article  was  not  referred  to  in  the  index  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  the  latter  half  of 
that  year,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  having 
found  it  earlier.  The  note,  which  Mr.  Forbes 
published  in  1902,  was  written  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  Hartig  and  Massee  that  wounds  are 
necessary  for  infection  by  the  canker  fungus. 
He  states  that  "  the  majority  of  blisters  originate 
in  a  small  dead  branch,  which  had  been  attacked 
by  the  fungus  while  still  alive."  If  it  attacked 
the  branch  while  still  alive,  did  it  gain  ad- 
mission through  a  wound  or  by  some  other 
means  ?  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Forbes's  article 
to  suggest  the  existence  of  any  other  means, 
so  that  his  contention  that  wounds  are  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  original  infection,  and  ipso 
facto  for  the  ultimate  canker,  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  my  article  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Forestry  (January,  1915),  I  attempted  to  prove 
that  Dasyscypha  calycina.  which  has  no  difficulty 
in  entering  dead  branches  and  spreading  in 
them  saprophytically,  might  become  parasitic  on 
the  main  trunk  at  the  branch  bases.  This  dis- 
tinction leads  to  a  difference  in  treatment.  For, 
whereas  Mr.  Forbes  apparently  only  regards 
branches  as  a  source  of  danger  if  they  have  be- 
come infected  with  canker  before  death,  I  have 
been  led  to  consider  everv  dead  branch  as  a 
possible  source  of  infection.  No  doubt  many 
foresters,  on  finding  the  remains  of  branches  in 
the  centre  of  cankers,  have  come  to  suspect  the 
branch  of  admitting  the  fungus,  and,  since 
writing  my  article.  I  have  found  this  view  ex- 
pressed in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Forestry. 
1914.  p.  216 ;  nowhere,  however,  have  I  found 
any  convincing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
position, and  the  object  of  my  investigation  was 
to  find  out  in  what  way  the  fungus  might  spread 
from  branch  to  trunk.  Since  Mr.  Forbes  was 
so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  infection  from 
branches  in  1902.  it  seems  strange  that  in  his 
Enijlish  Estate  Forestry,  which  was  published 
two  yea.rs  later,  he  should  only  have  devoted 
half  a  paragraph  to  the  subject,  in  a  very  long 
section  on  canker.  In  the  place  referred  to 
(p.  296)  he  describes  the  fundus  as  becoming 
parasitic,  after  being  first  sanrophvtic  on  twigs, 
which,  having  poorly  ripened  wood,  have  been 
killed  by  the  winter  frosts.  This  corresponds 
more  closely  with  my  view  than  with  that  which 


Mr.  Forbes  advanced  in  1902;  but,  even  so,  it 
is  only  a  special  case,  since  he  leaves  out  of 
consideration  branches  which  have  died  in  the 
normal  way  from  lack  of  light.  As  Mr.  Forbes 
has  held  this  theory  for  thirteen  years,  he  has  no 
doubt  used  his  extensive  opportunities  to  obtain 
experimental  proof  of  such  an  important  matter, 
and  we  may  hope  that,  before  long,  he  will  pre- 
sent his  results  to  the  public.      W.  E.  Hiley. 

Another  Death  follows  a  Scratch 
from  a  Gooseberry  Thorn.  —  Reading  on 
p.  100  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Buckett, 
following  a  scratch  by  a  Gooseberry  thorn,  I  am 
reminded  that  an  accident  of  a  similar  nature 
occurred  in  these  gardens  on  January  30.  The 
victim,  64  years  of  age,  was  pruning  Gooseberry 
bushes,  and  pricked  his  middle  finger  on  the 
Tight  hand.  His  wife  poulticed  the  wound  on 
the  following  day,  but  it  got  worse  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  On  February  7  the  patient  was  taken 
to  the  Pembroke  Infirmary,  where  he  died 
on  February  17.  The  coroner  for  South 
Pembrokeshire  held  an  inquiry,  and  the  verdict 
was  that  death  resulted  from  blood  poisoning 
caused  by  the  accident.  No  dressing  had  been 
applied  to  the  bushes.  A.  Hitchcoy,  Orielton 
Gardens,  Pembroke. 

Pyracantha  angustifolia.— With  reference 
to  Pyracantha  angustifolia  (see  p.  101),  A.  O. 
rightly  states  that  the  berries  of  this  species  are 
retained  on  the  branches  w-ell  into  the  New  Year. 
A  number  of  large  specimens  here,  growing  in 
the  open — though  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
position — have  been  smothered  with  the  attrac- 
tive berries  for  months  past,  and  are  still  freely 
covered,  though  the  birds  are  now  attacking 
them.  In  the  fruiting  of  this  species  one  has 
to  wait  a  few  years  until  the  plants  have  grown 
to  a  good  size,  but  as  it  is  a  most  rapid  grower 
one  may  expect  these  conditions  in  three  years 
from  cuttings,  which,  if  inserted  in  autumn,  root 
readily  in  a  close  frame.  .4.  /.  Cobb,  Duffryn 
Gardens,  Cardiff.  [The  sprays  sent  by  our 
correspondent  are  as  freely  fruited  as  the  speci- 
mens of  P.  crenulata  figured  in  the  Coloured 
Supplement  a  fortnight   ago. — Eds.] 

Avondale  Forestry  Station.— In  criti- 
cising the  report  of  the  Avondale  Forestry 
Station  Mr.  Clinton-Baker  overlooks  the  point 
that  the  chief  function  of  a  report  is  that  of 
stating  facts,  and  not  anticipating  results.  The 
inclusion  of  Pinus  Banksiana  amongst  trees 
making  a  "  satisfactory  growth  and  not  injured 
by  spring  or  autumn  frosts,"  is  justified  by  the 
growth  it  has  made  at  Avondale  during  the  first 
five  years,  the  period  with  which  this  report 
alone  deals.  What  it  will  prove  to  be  in  the 
future  is  another  matter,  and  Mr.  Clinton-Baker 
is  probably  quite  correct  in  regarding  it  as  use- 
less from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The 
species  included  under  the  name  of  Tsuga  Mer- 
tensiana  is  the  tree  Mr.  Clinton-Baker  recom- 
mends, and  not  T.  Pattoniana,  as  he  assumes, 
the  former  name  being  adopted  from  the  Kew 
Hand-List.  Pinus  Laricio  is  included  in  the  same 
group,  although  it  has  already  been  sufficiently 
well  tried  all  over  Ireland  to  prove  its  value  as  a 
timber  tree.  With  regard  to  the  other  species  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Clinton-Baker,  Pinus  pon- 
derosa  is  quite  useless  as  a  timber  tree  in  Ire- 
land, and  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry  were  unable 
to  record  a  single  specimen  of  any  size  from  this 
country  in  The  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Cedrus  Libani  is  little  better,  although  a 
few  specimens  may  be  found  of  fair  size  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  country.  At  Avondale,  with 
a  damp,  cool  summer  and  frequent  spring  frosts, 
it  has  proved  disappointing  and  inferior  so  far 
to  C.  atlantica  or  C.  Deodara.  The  majority 
of  C.  Libani  in  the  country  are  poor,  stunted 
specimens,  and  very  different  from  trees  of  this 
species  met  with  in  the  south  of  England.  A.  C. 
Forbes. 
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"Daily  Mail"  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion.—The  Daily  Mail  of  Thursday  last  an- 
nounces that,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  increase  the  food  supply  by  culti- 
vating more  vegetables,  it  has  decided  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  vegetables  in  the  autumn,  and  to 
offer  prizes  amounting  to  £1,000.  There  will  be 
six  sections,  and  in  each  section  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  varying 
from  six  to  twelve  kinds. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

February  16. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  A.  S. 
Home  J.  Fraser,  E.  M.  Holmes,  A.  Worsley, 
W.  C.  Worsdell,  R.  A.  Rolfe  and  F.  J.  Chitten- 
den (hon.  sec). 

Variation  in  Orchid  Seedlings. — Mr.  G. 
Wilson  showed  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.  a  number  of  flowers  of  Odontioda 
X  Brunette  to  illustrate  the  remarkable  range  of 
variation  shown  by  the  seedlings  from  one  seed 
pod.  The  following  represents  the  chief  varia- 
tions in  colour,  but  variation  was  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  form  and  size  of  lips  and 
segments  : — (1)  Dark,  bright  purple,  with  pale 
markings  on  lip  just  within  the  margin ;  seg- 
ments dark,  bright  purple.  (2)  Dull  purple,  with 
more  pale  markings  in  same  place  ;  segments  dull 
purple.  (3)  Still  deeper  purple,  with  same 
markings  ;  segments  deep  purple.  (4)  Lip  reddish 
purple  with  pale  markings  within  margin  ;  seg- 
ments purple,  yellow  tipped  with  few  narrow 
yellow  lines.  (5)  Lip  with  red-brown  spotting 
on  disc,  sprinkled  with  same  on  lower  half,  and 
purple  tinted  along  margin ;  segments  similar 
to  last,  but  yellow  streaks  more  abundant  and 
no  yellow  tip.  (6)  Like  (1),  but  with  white 
streaks  and  white  margins  to  segments.  (7)  Lip 
heavily  spotted  with  reddish-brown  purple  at 
tip  ;  segments  red-brown  with  yellow  lines  ;  inner 
yellow  margined.  (8)  Lip  spotted  purple,  lower 
half  white;  segments  yellow  tipped,  but  ground 
cream  with  heavy  purple  blotches.  (9)  Red- 
brown,  and  with  yellow  markings  on  all  seg- 
ments; no  purple.  (10)  Yellow  with  red-brown 
blotches  except  in  lower  half  of  lip.  Odontioda 
X  Brunette  is  the  result  of  crossing  Odontioda 
X  Bohnhofnae  (Odontoglossum  cirThosum  x 
Cochlioda  vulcanica)  with  Odontioda  x  Charles- 
worthii  (Odontoglossum  Harryanum  X  Cochlioda 
Noezliana). 

Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  showed  a  series  of  flowers 
of  Cymbidium  X  Butterfly  (Lowio-grandi- 
florum  X  insigne)  from  the  collection  of  Lt.-Col.  j 
Sir  George  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury. 
The  flowers  were  from  the  same  seed-pod 
and  comprised  eight  forms — one  cream,  one  light 
yellow,  and  six  various  shades  of  rose-pink  in 
the  segments,  while  the  lips  showed  much  varia- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  spotting. 

Gooseberry  diseased. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
showed  a  shoot  of  Gooseberry  with  the  black 
pvenidia  of  a  species  of  Coniothyrium  upon  it, 
which  he  believed  to  be  C.  ribieolum,  a  species 
found  upon  Currants. 

Lencojum  Vagncri. — Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher, 
of  Aldwick  Manor,  Bognor,  sent  a  number  of 
flowers  of  this  fine  form  of  Snowflake,  which  is 
rarely  seen  or  mentioned.  Most  of  the  scapes 
bore  five  or  six  flowers  and  many  of  the  flowers 
were  more  or  less  abnormal  in  some  degree, 
perhaps  due  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  which 
had  been  in  his  garden  for  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years. 

New  fungus  in  scale  insects. — Dr.  Horne 
showed  specimens,  with  Tespect  to  which  he  made 
the  following  communication  : — In  December, 
1914,  Professor  Lefroy  brought,  to  my  notice 
some  Centronogons  heavily  infested  with  the 
greenhouse  white  fly,  Aleyrodes  vaporaria.  The 
leaves  were  covered  on  their  under  surface 
with  tufts  of  fungus  mveelium.  One  of  the 
fungi  present  proved  to  be  a  species  of  Clado- 
sporium,  which  acts  by  investing  the  almost 
permanently-attached  scale  and  apparently 
closes  the  trachae;  another  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  Cephalospomm.  which  resembles  in 
mode  of  occurrence  but  is  specifically  distinct 
from  the  entomogenous  Cephalospomm  Lecanii, 
discovered  bv  Zimmermann  in  Java  (1898).  after- 
wards found  in  the  West  Indies  by  H.  M. 
Lefroy  (1902),  and  subsequently  used  to  combat 
the  brown  shield  scale  (Saissetia  hemisphaerica) 
and  other  West  Indian  pests.  This  CeDhalo- 
sporum  appears  to  differ  in  important  charac- 
ters from  those  alreadv  described. 

Large  Cytisus. — Mr.  T.  O.  Walker,  of  Annas 
Bank,  Carnforth,  sent  a  section  cut  through  the 
stem  of  Cytisus  Andreanus  in  his  garden.  The 
section  was  not  circular,  but  eccentric,  a-s  the 
S.W.  side  had  died  about  three  years  ago.     The 
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thickest  part  of  the  stem  just  about  ground 
level  was  19  inches  in  circumference,  while  the 
tush,  which  was  ten  or  eleven  years  from  seed, 
was  11  or  12  feet  high,  and  as  much  through. 

Primula  silvicola.  —  Messrs.  Wallace,  of 
Colchester,  showed  a  new  Primula  raised  from 
seed  collected  by  Forrest  in  Western  China,  and 
named  P.  silvicola  by  Prof.  Balfour.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  group  as  the  Himalayan  P.  mollis, 
and  has  large,  rounded  petiolate,  hairy  leaves, 
«renate  dark  green,  and  profusely  veined.  The 
inflorescences,  of  which  each  plant  produces 
several,  bear  many  tiers  of  somewhat  irregular 
flowers,  resembling  somewhat  a  dark  form  of 
P.  malacoides,  but  borne  on  inch-long  pedicels 
subtended  by  linear  bracts  about  one-third  inch 
lono\  Calyx  shortly  campanulate,  sepals  linear, 
■with  scariose  edges,  corolla  throat  inflated. 

Scilla  festalis  bulb. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  an 
elongated  bulb  of  Scilla  festalis  to  draw  atten- 
ton  to  the  manner  of  growth  of  the  foliage  leaves 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 

The  spur-cap  in  Pears. — Mr.  A.  S.  Horne 
said  : — A  little  structure  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Dr.  Durham  in  his  article 
relating  to  the  parts  of  a  fruit-tree  (Gard.  Chron., 
December  19,  1914),  and  for  which  I  suggest  the 
name  "  spur-cap  ''  or  simply  "  cap,"  is  formed 
by  the  abscission  of  the  top  of  the  fruit  spur  in 
Pears.  It  leaves  a  scar  larger  than  that  left 
hy  the  fruit-stalk  or  peduncle,  and  is  frequently 
more  irregular  in  outline  and  may  itself  bear 
the  scars  of  one  or  more  fruit  stalks.  A  number 
of  spur-caps  were  shed  at  Wisley  in  November, 
1914,  and  were  collected  from  the  ground,  but 
in  some  cases  the  absciss  layer  is  not  completely 
formed  and  the  cap  is  not  shed,  and  may  re- 
main in  a  shrivelled  condition  at  the  top  of  the 
spur  for  a  considerable  time  if  the  latter  remain 
untended.  This  matter  appears  to  be  of  some 
practical  importance  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  When  the  spur-cap  leaves  a  ragged  scar  the 
internal  tissue  of  the  spur  below  the  scar  is  fre- 
quently discoloured,  fungus  mycelium  may 
enter  and  cause  twig-canker  (one  infected  spur 
was  actually  observed,  February  15,  1915,  and 
bore     the     fruits     of      Nectria    cinnabarina) . 

(2)  When  the  spur-cap  is  incompletely  cut  off 
the  more  or  less  circular  gap  that  separates  it, 
from  the  spur  forms  an  excellent  hiding-place 
for  the  mvcelium  of  the  Pear  scab  fungus, 
Venturia  pirina,  and  other  pests.  This  structure 
does  not  appear  to  be  shed — in  most  cases,  at 
any  rate — in  Apples,  though  I  have  seen  some 
so  shed  in  Manks  Codlin. 


March  2. — The  fortnightly  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  was  attended  by  a  suc- 
cessful exhibition,  and  the  attendance  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  principal  flowers  shown  were 
forced  bulbs.  Primulas,  Carnations,  forced 
shrubs  and  Alpines. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  one 
Award  of  Merit  to  a  novelty  and  twenty-two 
Medals   to  groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  granted  two  First-class 
Certificates  and  one  Award  of  Merit  to  novelties, 
and  four  Medals  for  collections. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  sat  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  but  found  nothing  for  their 
deliberations. 

No  award  was  made  in  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Section. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  addresses  on 
"  Pressing  Flowers  to  Retain  their  Colours  " 
and  "  Colour  Changes  in  Flowers  by  the  Re- 
moval of  Sunlight  "  were  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Fothergill    and    Col.    Rawson   respectively. 

Floral  Committee. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Shnrtia  unifnra  grandiflora  rosea. — A  variety 
with   pale,    rosy-pink    flowers.      Shown    by    Mr. 
Amos  Perry. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  Gur- 
ney Wilson'  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  F. 
Sander.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  P.  Ralli,  F.  J.  Han- 
bury,  T.  Armstrong,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J.  Cypher, 
W.  H.   Hatcher,  J.  E.   Shill,  W.  P.  Bound,  G. 


Hunter.  W.  H.  White,  A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Flory, 
W.  Bolton,  R.  Brooman  White,  C.  Cookson,  and 
Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Brasso-C'attleya  Digbyano-Schroderae  Shrub- 
bery variety  (B.  Diybyana  x  C.  Schroderae 
alba),  from  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The 
Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth).  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  white  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and 
fine  in  every  respect,  the  broad  and  well- 
developed  lip  distinguishing  it  and  the  variety 
Bradshawiae  of  the  same  parentage.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  the  lip  finely  fringed  and  with  a 
pale  yellow  disc. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  Olympus  (Octave  Doin  X  War- 
scewiczii),  from  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black, 
Orchid  Nursery,  Slough.  A  very  handsome 
addition  to  the  large-flowered  Cattleyas,^  and 
with  some  resemblance  to  the  best  C.  Tityus 
(Enid  x  Octave  Doin).  The  flowers  have  the 
good  shape  of  C.  Octave  Doin,  white,  tinged  with 
rose,  the  broad  lip  being  rosy  crimson  in  front 
with  yellow  lines  from  the  base,  and  with  yellow 
blotches  on  each  side,  inherited  from  C. 
Warscewiczii. 

General  Exhibits. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  a  plant  of  the 
new  Cattleya  Trianae  Griselda,  with  six 
flowers.  In  colour  it  is  unique,  the  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  lip  being  violet-mauve,  the  disc 
orange  with  white  lines  from  the  base.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  slight  laven- 
der tint.  The  plant,  which  was  a  small  one, 
bore  two  spikes  of  three  flowers  each. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Schill),  staged  some  cut 
spikes  of  fine  forms  of  Cymbidium  Pauwelsdi, 
some  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  flowers  on  a 
spike. 

F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Brockhurst,  East  Grin- 
stead  (gr.  Mr.  Matthews),  sent  jJendrobium 
nobile  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hanbury  (nobile  nobilius  X 
N.  elegans),  of  rich  colour,  like  D.  rubens;  D. 
Miss  F.  E.  King  (Artemis  x  nobile  nobilius), 
of  fine  form,  with  large  maroon  disc  to  the  lip ; 
and  the  yellow  D.  chessingtonense  Hanbury's 
var. 

The  Rev.  H.  G.  Monro,  Woodlands,  Binfield, 
Berks  (gr.  Mr.  Pottkiger),  sent  a  fine  specimen 
of  Phaius  Blumei,  imported  from  Assam. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
well-arranged  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  were 
Calanthes,  white  Laelia  anceps,  the  new  Cym- 
bidium Butterfly,  with  two  sp^es,  and  C. 
Gottianum,  with  showy  Dendrobiums,  etc.  A 
selection  of  Cypripediums,  and  many  other 
interesting  plants. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effec- 
tive group,  rich  in  good  forms  of  Cattleya 
Trianae,  two  blush-white  varieties  named  Eldo- 
rado and  Felicity,  and  an  improved  form  of 
C.  T.  Backhousiana,  or  plumosa,  being  specially 
good.  Cymbidium  insigne  of  the  original  San- 
deri  type  showed  well ;  and  Odontoglossum 
Ypres  (excellens  x  ardentissimum),  yellow 
heavily  blotched  with  red-brown,  and  a 
very  interesting  selection  of  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums, some  flowering  for  the  first  time,  were 
included.  C.  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  finely 
shaped  yellow  flower,  with  good  white  dorsal 
sepal,  with  some  purple  spotting  from  the  small 
greenish  base. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  good  group,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded.  The  centre  was  of  white 
forms  of  Laelia  anceps,  Cymbidium  Alexanderi. 
including  the  verv  distinct  variety  roseum  ;  and 
C.  Gottianum.  A  selection  of  good  Odontoglos- 
sums ;  a  very  dark  Odontioda  Charlesworthii ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Myra,  with  pale  ye'llow  flowers  ; 
and  a  good  selection  of  Cypripediums  were  re- 
marked. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  croup  in  which  their  fine  type  of  Dendro- 
bium  Wnrdianum.  with  good  forms  of  D.  nobile, 
were  a  feature.  The  forms  of  Cnttleya  Trianae 
were  good,  C.  Pcrcivaliana  alba  Little  Gem  was 
represented  by  a  good  specimen. 


Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  the 
new  Cypripedium  Peter  (Dicksonianum  Countess 
of  Carnarvon  x  Thompsonianum),  with  rich 
claret  dorsal  sepal  edged  with  white,  and  the 
purplish-crimson  Laelio-Cattleya  flammea  (high- 
buriensis  X  Haroldiana).  Also  a  fine  scarlet 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Sophro-Cattleya 
Atreus. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Cymbidium  grandiflorum  (Hookerianum),  Odon- 
tioda Zephyr,  and  Miltonia  Bleuana  grandiflora, 
the  latter  a  very  fine  form. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Woodward,  A.  R.  Allan,  A.  W.  Met- 
calfe, E.  Beckett,  A.  Grubb,  A.  Bullock,  G. 
Reynolds,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  Owen  Thomas,  W. 
Poupart,  J.  Davis  and  Geo.  Keif. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Hillingdon,  Hillingdon 
Court,  Uxbridge,  (gr.  Mr.  Allan),  showed 
Apples  of  the  varieties  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder,  and  Beauty 
of  Kent. 

Sir  Eric  Hambro,  Hayes,  Kent,  showed  a  col- 
lection   of   vegetables. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


FINCHLEY    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  society  it  was 
stated  that  the  sum  of  £30  12s.  4d.,  being  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  year's  working,  was  handed 
to  the  Finchley  Citizens'  Committee,  which  ad- 
ministers the  local  branch  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Fund,  the  local  Belgian  Fund,  and  the 
local  Work  for  Women  Fund. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ward  was  re-elected  president, 
and  Mr.  Ed.  J.  Froome  hon.  secretary.  The 
Committee  has  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  on  October  2 
and  the  usual  exhibition  on  November  3  and  4. 


ROYAL   METEOROLOGICAL. 

February  17. — At  the  February  meeting 
of  this  society  a  paper  on  "  Observations 
of  the  Upper  Atmosphere  at  Aberdeen 
by  means  of  Pilot  Balloons"  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  A.  E.  M.  Geddes.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  at  the  Observatory, 
King's  College,  during  the  years  1912  and  1913  ; 
and  in  every  case  two  theodolites  were  used, 
thus  securing  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
flights  to  a  level  of  3,000  metres.  In  clear 
weather  the  upward  velocitv  of  the  balloon  is 
shown  to  be  fairly  uniform,  but  to  depend  on 
more  than  the  free  lift.  When  clouds  are  pre- 
sent, they  influence  considerably  this  velocity, 
the  effect  differing  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  cloud.  The  gradient  wind  velocities  and 
directions  have  been  calculated  and  compared 
with   those   actually    found    by    observation. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

February  2.  —  The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  on  the  2nd  ult., 
Mr.  King,  the  retiring  president,  occupying 
the  chair,  and  he  introduced  his  successor,  Mr. 
Wm.  G.  Pirie,  of  Dalhousie  Castle  Gardens, 
Midlothian.  Mr.  Pirie  took  as  the  subject 
of  his  inaugural  address  "Some  Present- 
day  Problems,"  and  dealt  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Sugar  Beet,  which  plant  has  become  such 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Sugar  Cane  as  a  source 
of  the  sugar  supply.  He  pointed  out  that  owing 
to  the  war  our  imports  of  Beet  sugar  have  be- 
come very  much  reduced,  and  put  in  a  6trong 
plea  for  the  development  of  the  industry  in  this 
country,  especially  in  some  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  where  he  thought  it  could  be  grown  as* 
successfully  as  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  PlRIEnext 
referred  to  small  holdings,  and  in  doing  so  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if.  in  a  recent  ac- 
quirement of  a  large_  farm  for  this  purpose  in 
Midlothian,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  parcel  it  out  for  market  garden 
purposes  at  rents  similar  to  those  charged  for 
holdings  for  agriculture,  as  at  Lindean.  in  Sel- 
kirkshire, it  would  be  most  unfair  to  those  who 
are  already  paying  very  high  rents  for  market 
garden  land,  unless  these  are  also  to  be  dealt 
with  by  some  sort  of  land  court.    He  also  touched 
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on  afforestation,  more  especially  in  its  relation 
to  the  present  dearth  of  timber  for  colliery  pur- 
poses on  account  of  the  lack  of  foreign  supplies. 


DUMFRIES    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

February  24. — At  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  this  Society,  held  in  Dumfries 
on  February  24,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  S.  Arnott,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  hold  a  flower  show  this  year,  and  a 
sub-committee  was  deputed  to  draw  up  and  sub- 
mit a  revised  and  modified  schedule.  It  was 
decided  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits 
should  be  given  to  relief  funds  in  connection 
with  the  waT. 


©bituar^. 


Captain  John  Hops,  R.N.— Captain  John 
Hope,  R.N.,  the  proprietor  of  St.  Mary's  Isle 
and  other  estates  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  died 
on  February  27  at  the  age  of  72.  Captain  Hope 
was  a  keen  horticulturist,  and  his  charming  gar- 
den at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  for  many  years  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  James  Jeffrey,  sen.,  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
kept  establishments  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
Captain  Hope  was  especially  interested  in  Roses 
and  Lilies. 

John  William  Brunton. -Private  John 
William  Brunton,  R.A.M.C.,  passed  away  at 
the  City  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  on  Saturday, 
February  28,  after  a  week's  illness,  with  spinal 
meningitis.  Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
Private  Brunton  answered  his  country's  call 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton,  editor  of  the 
Horticultural  Trades  Journal,  who,  with  Mrs. 
Brunton,  will  receive  sympathy  from  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  the  horticultural  trade. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday 
with  full  military  honours,  a  striking  mark  cf 
respect  to  the  young  soldier.  Among  those  pre- 
sent were  Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  J. P. ;  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertson,  V.M.H.,  and  representing  the  staff 
of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  which  Private 
Brunton  was  a  member  before  enlisting ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Simpson;  Private  Murdoch,  R.A.M.C.  ; 
and  Private  Brvden,  R.F.A. 


REPLY. 


If  Allium  vineale  (Crow  Garlic)  be  the  species 
referred  to  by  L.  $.,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  October  31,  1914,  p.  294,  gives  methods  for 
its  eradication.  0.  Nicholson.  [The  experiments 
conducted  by  Mr.  Pipel  were  done  in  the  absence 
of  a  growing  crop.  It  is  probable  that  the  oil 
used  by  him  would  injure  the  turf  of  our  cor- 
respondent's dairy  meadow. — Eds.] 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  publish  leaf- 
lets— 112  and  others — dealing  with  this  im- 
portant subject.  John  Smith,  Shire  Hall,  Dur- 
ham. 


ttnwfm 

.to 
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Clarkias  Failing  :  C.  C.  The  plants  aTe  not 
diseased.  The  trouble  is  due  to  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  which  has  prevented 
healthy  root-action. 

Grubs  Found  in  Soil  :  F.  S.  G.  The  grubs  are 
the  larvae  stage  of  the  Cockchafer,  or  May 
Bug,  Melolontha  vulgaris,  fig.  38.  The  grubs 
are  thick,  fleshy  and  white  in  colour,  _  and 
when  mature  attain  the  length  of  1£  inch. 
This  stage  lasts  three  years.     Although  these 


Anemones  and  Lime  :  B.  L.  Lime  is  not  essen- 
tial for  any  species  of  Anemone.  A  few  are 
said  to  have  an  antipathy  to  it,  e.g.,  A 
Halleri  and  A.  vernalis.  Most  are  quite  in- 
different, and  the  few  species  that  naturally 
favour  limestone  formations,  like  the  native 
A.  Pulsatilla,  are  quite  at  home  in  lime-free 
soils  in  the  garden.  A.  coronaria  and  A. 
fulgens  thrive  best  in  a  good,  deep  loam.  If 
the  soil  is  shallow  and  inclined  to  be  dry,  the 
best  and  most  lasting  flowers  are  produced  in 
half-shade,  but  given  sufficient  moisture  their 
full  beauty  and  vigour  are  only  developed 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 


Fig.    38. — adult    insects   and    larvae    of    the 
cockchafer. 


white  grubs  are  sluggish  when  removed  from 
the  soil,  they  move  with  ease  when  in  it,  and 
they  consume  the  roots  of  various  plants. 
They  are  difficult  to  destroy.  Soot  and  lime 
are  "said  to  do  good.  A  good  plan  is  to  stir 
up  the  soil  and  allow  poultry,  especially  ducks, 
to  pick  up  the  grubs.  Encourage  wild  in- 
sectivorous birds,  such  as  starlings  and  rooks. 


Fig.      39. — galls      on      willow     caused      by 
cecidomyta   salicis. 


Hyacinth  Failing  to  Develop  its  Spike  :  T. 
and  S.  The  bulb  having  made  no  roots,  owing 
to  imperfect  ripening,  has  been  unable  to  de- 
velop in  the  usual  manner. 

Lettuce  Failing  :  W.  H.  N.  The  excessive 
moisture  throughout  the  winter  is  probably 
the  cause  of  failure,  or  slugs  may  be  re- 
sponsible.    Lettuces  intended  to  withstand  the 


winter  should  not  be  raised  too  early  ;  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  before  September  1,  or  the 
plants  become  too  far  advanced  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  They  should  be  planted  on 
a  sloping  border  in  order  that  superfluous 
moisture  may  drain  quickly  from  the  roots. 
Hardy  varieties  only  should  be  sown,  such  as 
Maximum,  Hardy  Hammersmith,  Stanstead 
Park,  and  Brown  Cos. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  W.  H.  E.  1,  Broad-Eyed  Pip- 
pin ;  2,  King  of  Tompkins  County  ;  3,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling ;  4,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans ;  5, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  6,  Reinette  Verte  ;  7,  Mab- 
bott's  Pearmain. 

Names  of  Plants  :  D.  W.  Thomas.  1,  Thuya 
orientalis  ;  2,  Cupressus  sempervirens  var.  ;  3, 
Thuya  dolabrata ;  4,  Picea  orientalis ;  5,  Taxus 
baccata  var.  f astigiata ;  6,  Cupressus  pisif era 
var.  plumosa  aurea ;  7,  C.  nootkatensis  ;  8,  C. 
pisifera  var.  squarrosa ;  9,  C.  Lawsoniana  var. 
Allumii ;  10,  C.  pisifera  var.  plumosa. — F.  R. 
The  specimens  are  all  imperfect  and  without 
flowers  except  one.  We  recognise  the  follow- 
ing only: — 2,  Stephanotis  floribunda;  4,  Cri- 
num  Moorei :  5,  Bougainvillea  glabra  varie- 
gata ;  6,  Panax  Victoriae ;  7,  Naegelia  chroma- 
tella;  8,  probably  Hippophae  rhamnoides  (Sea 
Buckthorn)  ;  11,  Olearia  Gunniana  ;  13,  Stachys 
lanata. — Nita.  Daphne  odora  (japonica). — 
H.  G.  W.  Iris  japonica,  often  called  Iris 
fimbriata  in  gardens.  The  other  plant  is  a 
species  of  Saxifraga. 

Peach  Trees  and  Bud-Dropping  :  G.  G.  Peach 
trees  growing  in  good  soil  in  well-drained 
borders  in  which  the  soil  has  been  kept 
uniformly  moist  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  with  abundance  of  fresh  air  in  the  house 
both  day  and  night  in  favourable  weather,  do 
not  usually  cast  their  fruit-buds.  But  owing 
to  pressure  of  work,  the  trees  are  not  always 
syringed  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as  they 
should  be  on  mornings  and  afternoons  until 
the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow  naturally. 
Hence  red  spider  spreads  on  the  foliage  and 
causes  it  to  drop  prematurely,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  trees.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  Peach  borders  generally  are  not  kept 
sufficiently  moist  for  a  depth  of  18  inches. 
But  you  appear  to  have  maintained  good 
cultural  conditions,  as  all  the  trees  in  the 
house,  except  one  of  Alexandra  Noblesse,  are 
satisfactory,  and  this  faulty  tree  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  making  good  wood. 
Did  it  make  extra  strong  wood  last  year 
which  failed  to  ripen  properlv  ?  We  advise 
you  to  cut  back  to  their  origin  any  extra 
strong  shoots  now  being  made,  and  to  prune 
the  roots  early  in  autumn  after  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered. 

Pelargonium  Foliage  Turning  Rusty  :  H.  C. 
M.  There  is  no  disease  present.  The  shoots 
used  for  cuttings  appear  to  have  been  too 
woody  to   form  roots. 

Swellings  on  Willow.  A.  T.  H.  The  swollen 
growths  on  the  Willow  shoots  are  galls  caused 
by  Cecidomyia  (Rhabdophatra)  salicis,  Schrank, 
the  Willow  twig  midge.  The  adult  insect  is  a 
minute  fly  whose  larvae  frequently  attack  and 
produce  galls  on  various  kinds  of  Willows : 
these  galls  are  formed  by  the  maggots  devour- 
ing the  pith  and  thereby  setting  up  hyper- 
trophy of  the  affected  part.  The  adult  appears 
on  the  wing  in  May,  and  the  female  deposits 
her  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  previous  year's 
shoots.  The  resulting  larvae  attack  the  plant 
and  feed  until  the  following  spring  within  the 
gradually  enlarging  gall ;  they  then  pupate,  and 
after  a  short  period  the  fly  emerges.  In  order 
to  control  this  pest  the  infested  shoots  should 
be  cut  off  and  burnt  some  time  before  the 
adults  are  due  to  appear,  or  the  infested  parte 
may  be  painted  over  with  tar  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fly. 


Communications  Received— R.  T.  W. — Nita.— 
A.  W.  M— H  G— E.  L— F.  C.  W.— W.  E.  P.— G.  L. 
—G.  C.  P.— H.  C.  M.—  L.  D.— W.  H.  E.— G.  G.— 
— M.  C  R— R.  A.  M— G.  H.— H  S.  T.— P.  S.  P.— 
O.  P.-W.  E.— A.  D.— C.  M.  M.—A.  C.  H—  E.  M.— 
G.  T.— H.  C— H.  W.  W.  P.-H.  V.  L— P.  J.  P.— 
J.  T.— Dubious— A.   D.  W—  H.  W.   Ward— F.  C.   W. 
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VEGETABLES  FOR  SMALL  AREAS. 
UCH  has  been  written  in  the  Press 
during  the  past  few  months  on  the 
need  there  is  for  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables  as  a  contribution  to 
the  national  food  supply  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  but  very  few  practical  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  what  may  best 
be  grown  on  small  areas  of  ordinary  land 
or  on  land  that,  formerly  idle,  has  be-en 
pressed  into  service  owing  to  the  present 
crisis.  The  following  notes  are  given 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  inexperienced 
to  make  the  most  of  their  land  by 
getting  the  maximum  yields  from  a  given 
area.  Taking  two  quarters  of  an  acre, 
one  of  land  of  a  heavy  and  retentive 
nature,  and  another  composed  of  a  light 
easily  worked  soil,  I  will  describe  what 
are  the  best  crops  to  grow.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, of  course,  climatic  conditions  and 
aspects  are  less  favourable  than  others. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  probably  no  piece  of 
land  to  be  found  that  may  not  be'employed 
for  raising  some  crop  or  another.  More- 
over, the  present  month  is  the  best  in 
the  whole  year  for  commencing  operations, 
and  in  cases  where  the  land  requires  drain- 
ing the  provision  of  suitable  drains  is  the 
first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken, 
after  which  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
of  all  rubbish,  burning  it  on  the  spot. 
The  land  should  then  be  bastard  trenched, 
and  where  the  soil  is  destitute  of  lime  a 
good  surface  dressing  should  be  given.  It 
may  then  be  left  in  a  fallow  condition,  till 
about  the  second  week  in  April,  when  seed 
Rowing  should  commence.  It  is  more  satis- 
factory to  grow  large  breadths  of  the  more 
important  vegetables  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  district  than  smaller  patches  of  all 
kinds   and   varieties. 

Freshly  turned  up  ground  is  seldom 
satisfactory  in  the  first  year  for  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  so  that  it  is  well  to  attempt 


only  those  which  are  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, and  in  the  meantime  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  the  following  year. 

Chops  for  Heavy  Land. 

Dealing  with  heavy  soil  first,  I  would 
propose  for  the  first  season  cropping  at 
least  one  half  with  early  Potatos,  allowing 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  feet  be- 
tween the  rows,  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  plant  between  each  double  row  almost 
any  of  the  brassica  family,  such  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Borecole  or  Kale,  and 
Broccoli.  The  Potatos  should  be  lifted 
immediately  they  are  ready,  and  the 
ground  which  they  have  occupied  should 
be  sown  with  Turnips,  thus  obtaining  three 
valuable  crops  from  the  same  site  in  one 
season. 

One  quarter  at  least  should  be  devoted 
to  Celery.  This  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  profitable  for  more  than  one 
reason.  .Well-grown  and  blanched  speci- 
mens of  the  best  varieties  of  Celery  will 
always  ensure  a  ready  sale,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  September  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  in  addition,  crops  such  as 
Lettuce,  Endive,  Spinach,  and  Radishes 
may  be  cultivated  between  the  rows. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  improve  the  nature 
of  heavy  soil  than  the  cultivation  of 
Celery.  It  should  be  grown,  as  it  were,  in 
three  batches :  early,  mid-winter,  and 
late  supplies,  but  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  earlier  plantings,  as  it  will 
thus  enable  the  cultivator  to  clear  the 
ground  and  again  crop  it  before  winter. 

The  importance  of  growing  only  the 
best  varieties  from  a  reliable  source  must 
be  insisted  upon,  and,  indeed,  this  refers 
to  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  most  pro- 
fitable and  useful  vegetable  to  succeed  early 
Celery  is  unquestionably  what  is  generally 
known  as  Spring  Cabbage,  which  should  be 
planted  just  as  thickly  again  as  is  gener- 
ally recommended,  in  order  that  every 
other  plant  may  be  thinned  out  in  the  sea- 
son, indeed,  immediately  it  begins  to 
turn  in,  when  vegetables  are  frequently 
very  scarce.  The  prices  realised  will  often 
be  more  than  are  obtained  later  for  fully 
grown  specimens.  A  portion  of  the  site 
may  well  be  occupied  with  winter  Spinach, 
but  this  is  never  so  dependable  nor  so 
profitable  as  Cabbage. 

Having  utilised  three  parts  of  the  plot, 
careful  consideration  should  be  given  in 
relation  to  cropping  the  remainder,  and 
the  decision  will  much  depend  on 
the  surroundings ;  the  most  sunny 
position  of  the  plot  should  be  occu- 
pied with  Vegetable  Marrows.  Good, 
strong  pot  plants,  raised  under  glass  to- 
wards the  end  of  May,  should  be  planted, 
and  protected  from  cold  weather  and  frost, 
as  it  is  essential  to  get  them  into  a  bearing 
condition  at  the  earliest  time  possible,  or, 
the  season  being  short,  the  crop  may  prove 
unrcmunerative. 

Runner  Beans  cannot  fail  to  pay, provid- 
ing proper  attention  is  bestowed  on  them, 
and  suitable  variefies  are  grown.  These,  too, 
should  1)0  raised  under  glass,  afterwards 
planting  them  in  double  lines,  ten  to  twelve 
inches  apart,  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Marrows,  and  securing  them  against  the 
ravages  of  slugs  by  placing  a  good  quan- 


tity of  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  round  each 
plant.  An  open  site  should  be  selected  for 
this  crop,  and  the  most  important  item  in 
relation  to  its  success  is  that  staking 
should  be  done  in  no  half-hearted 
fashion,  but  the  supports  should  be  at 
least  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height. 
Cultivated  in  this  way,  it  is  wonderful 
what  immense  quantities  of  Beans  even  a 
limited  number  of  plants  may  yield. 

A  few  Leeks  should  most  certainly  be 
grown,  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  sel- 
dom attacked  by  disease  or  pests,  and 
always  in  demand  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter.  The  coldest  and  most  unkindly 
part  of  the  plot  may  be  utilised  advantage- 
ously with  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  namely, 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  Horse  Radish, 
both  of  which  fortunately  will  succeed  well 
on  newly  broken  ground ;  and,  by  add- 
ing annually  a  reasonable  amount  of 
manure,  these  may  be  grown  on  the  same 
site  year  after  year.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  boundary  fences,  which  are 
often  hedges,  contain  what  is  called  hedge- 
rows, occupied  only  with  grass  and 
rubbish,  which  might  well  be  put  to  better 
use.  These  are  ideal  positions,  especially 
in  the  southern  and  western  aspects,  for 
growing  early  vegetables,  especially  such 
things  as  Lettuce  and  Radishes.  My  grand- 
father, a  market  gardener  in  Oxfordshire, 
frequently  related  that  the  most  profitable 
part  of  his  ground  was  a  long  hedgerow  on 
the  southern  side,  where  he  grew  immense 
quantities  of  early  Radishes  for  the  Ox- 
ford market,  and  he  was  able  to  send 
them  some  days  before  other  growers. 
Every  foot  of  space  should  be  occupied 
with  something  or  another. 

Crops  for  Light  Land. 

Soil  of  a  lighter  nature,  whether  it  be 
gravel  or  chalk,  has  to  be  treated  somewhat 
differently  from  that  of  a  more  stubborn 
nature.  One  striking  advantage  it  has 
over  a  heavy  soil  is  that  it  can  be  worked 
at  almost  any  time,  providing  it  is  dry 
overhead.  This  is  fully  demonstrated 
during  the  present  year,  as  during  the 
past  two  months  our  rainfall  has  been  close 
on  eight  inches,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  touch  the  kitchen  garden  ground.  On 
a  gravelly  soil,  one  may  reasonably  expect 
to  have  the  earlier  crops  of  vegetables 
matured  many  days  in  advance  of  those  on 
a  strong  cold  ground.  The  light,  how- 
ever, has  its  disadvantages,  as  it  requires 
more  feeding,  and  the  crops  suffer  more 
quickly  in  times  of  drought  than  they 
would  on  more  moisture-holding  ground. 
It  is  all-important  that  such  land  be 
very  deeply  tilled  by  trenching,  and 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  it 
should  be  broken  up  and  brought  to  the 
surface  as  early  as  possible.  Double  the 
quantity  of  farmyard  manure  should  be 
added  over  that  used  for  more  retentive 
soil,  and  a  thorough  surface  dressing  of 
burnt  garden  refuse  applierl. 

Potatos  should  again  occupy  at  least  one 
half  of  the  site  for  the  first  year,  with 
green  crops  between,  as  in  the  case  of  heavy 
land,  bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
more  tender  of  the  brassica  family  may  be 
grown, as  these  usually  stand  severe  weather 
much  bettor  in  a  lighter  soil.      Both  early 
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and  late-sprouting  Broccoli  should  be  planted. 
Again,  Celery  should  occupy  another  portion,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  a  later  sowing  will  stand 
much  better  than  on  stiff  ground.  It  should  be 
grown  in  well-prepared  trenches  at  least  6  feet 
apart,  growing  three  rows  in  a  trench.  This  will 
enable  the  between-cropping  of  quickly  matur- 
ing kinds  of  vegetables,  which  will  be  cleared 
in  time  for  the  earthing  process.  The  Celery 
will  render  the  soil  in  a  splendid  condition  in  the 
following  season  for  the  cultivating  of  Onions, 
a  crop  not  nearly  so  largely  cultivated  as  it 
should  be. 

Rhubarb  is  always  in  large  demand,  is 
a  paying  crop,  and  should  be  grown  largely ; 
Runner  Beans  and  Vegetable  Marrows  should 
also  be  grown,  as  well  as  a  few  rows  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Peas,  which  should  be  sown  in  rows 
a  good  distance  apart  to  allow  for  inter-orop- 
ping,  and  immediately  the  crop  has  been  picked 
the  ground  occupied  with  the  rows  should  be 
planted  with  late  sowings  of  Leeks  in  double 
or  treble  lines.  Every  vacant  foot  of  ground 
between  crops  should  be  occupied  with  the 
smaller  kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  Shallots, 
Mint,  Parsley,  small  Salads  and  Herbs  of  sorts 
which  are  in  everyday  request.  Other  kinds  of 
vegetables  may  of  course  be  added  if  desired, 
but  I  mention  those  which  are  most  likely  to 
succeed  the  first  season  on  newly  turned-up 
ground.  Though  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  paths,  as  little  of  the  space  as  possible 
should  be  occupied  with  them.  There  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  two  most  important  vegetables 
for  everyday  use.  They  are  Potatos  and  Cab- 
bage. They  are  always  certain  to  find  a  ready 
market,  and  if  the  best  varieties  only  are  grown 
and  intelligent  methods  of  cultivation  are 
adopted,  the  cultivator  will  be  performing  a 
national  service.  Edwin  Beckett,.  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Quarter  Acre  Heavy  Soil. 
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VEGETABLES. 

A  NEW  WINTER  TOMATO. 
On  January  19  a  fine  sample  of  a  new  winter- 
fruiting  Tomato,  said  to  be  a  cross  between 
Harting  ajid  Sunrise,  was  placed  before  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  R.H.S. 
by  Mr.  W.  Camm,  of  Cliveden  Gardens,  Bucks. 
As  no  award  can  be  given  to  a  variety  before 
being  tried  at  the  Wisley  Gardens,  -.  was  sug- 
gested by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
that  a  trial  of  winter-fruiting  varieties  should  be 
made  in  those  gardens  next  winter,  and  it  is  to 
be  "hoped  that  the  Council  will  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion. The  fruits  of  the  variety  are  smooth,  of 
medium  size,  and  the  texture  and  flavour  of  the 
flesh  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  winter-fruiting  variety  which 
has  come  under  my  notice.     B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  HERCULANEUM. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  40,  reproduced  from  a 
photograph  of  a  flower  kindly  sent  by  Richard 
Ash  worth,  Esq.,  Ashlands,  Newchurch,  near 
Manchester  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden),  represents  the  fine 
Odontoglossum  shown  by  him  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  and  North  of  England 
Orchid  Society,  where  it  proved  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  many  Orchidists  assembled, 
receiving  the  award  of   a  First-class  Certificate. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure,  the 
flower  is  of  perfect  form,  3£  inches  across,  the 
broad  petals  being  If  inches  wide.  The  ground 
colour  is  clear  white,  the  blotching  dark  ruby- 
red. 

Mr.  Ashworth  is  unable  to  give  the  parent- 
age, but  the  probability  is  that  it  is  the  result 
of  crossing  a  fine  white  typical  0.  crispum  with 
O.  ardentissimum.  Evidence  in  that  direction 
is  the  illustration  of  0.  Beaute  Celeste  of  M. 
C.  Vuylsteke,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
January  25,  1907.     There  was  some  discussion  as 


crispum,  another  all  with  heavy  b!otches,  raised 
between  blotched  0.  crispum  and  0.  ardentissi- 
mum heavily  coloured.  The  third  set  were 
raised  by  crossing  the  Xanthotes  forms  of  each 
parent,  and  the  progeny  were  similar  to  them, 
with  white  flowers  with  an  occasional  yellow  spot. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  with  this 
careful  selection  for  desired  results  the  varia- 
tion in  each  batch  did  not  encroach  on  the  others. 
Thus  we  see  that  fixed  characters  with  sectional 
differences  can  be  secured  by  selecting  the  forms 
of  each  to  be  used,  at  least  where  a  species  is 
on  the   one    side. 

BRASSO-CATTLEYA  VANESSA. 
A  flower  of  this  beautiful  hybrid,  raised  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Puddle,  gardener  to  W.  H.  St. 
Quintin,  Esq.,  Scampston  Hall,  Rillington, 
Yorkshire,  between  C.  Trianae  and  B.-C.  Dig- 
byano-Warneri  (Mariae),  shows  the  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by  judicious  hybridising,'  both  in  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  themselves  and  their  pro- 
duction at  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 
The  flower  in  form  and  size  closely  resembles 
Brasso-Cattleva    Cliftonii,    illustrated     in      Oard. 


Fig.    40. — odoxtoglossum    herculaneum  :    flowers  white  with  dark  ruby-red  blotches. 


to  the  parentage  of  that  variety,  but  the  raiser 
decided  that  it  was  raised  from  0.  crispum  and 
0.  ardentissimum,  and  although  he  had  named 
the  heavily-blotched  forms  in  another  batch  0. 
eximium  the  name  under  which  it  was  first 
shown  was  retained  for  Beaute  Celeste.  This 
variety  was  spotted  on  the  sepals  only.  A 
nearer"  approach  is  0.  crispum  Peacock  in  Sir 
Geo.  L.  Holford's  collection,  which  experts  say 
is  not  a  true  0.  crispum,  and  which  has  blotches 
on  all  the  segments.  It  was  illustrated  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  February  11,  1911,  p.  92. 

With  such  magnificent  forms  as  that  now 
flowered  by  Mr.  Ashworth  the  derivation  is  a 
secondary  consideration.  But  Orchid  raising 
has  become  so  interesting  and  its  pursuit  so 
accurately  carried  out  that  many  points  are  now 
known  which  were  mysteries  at  one  time.  Bear- 
ing on  the  question  now  in  hand,  we  saw  in 
Messrs.  Charlesworth's  Orchid  Nursery,  Hay- 
wards  Hpath,  three  distinct  sections  of  crosses 
between  forms  of  0.  crispum  and  0.  ardentissi- 
mum, one  batch  with  flowers  of  the  0.  Beaute 
Celeste  class  raised  out  of  a  special  form  of  0. 


Chron.,  February  27,  1915,  but  the  colour  is 
bright  rose  with  a  pale  yellow  disc  to  the  lip. 
Examination  of  its  points  shows  that  C.  Warneri 
dominates  the  form,  softened  by  C.  Trianae, 
which  also  influences  the  time  of  flowering. 
The  influence  of  Brassavola  Digbyana  appears  in 
the  well- displayed  lip  with  its  fringed  margin. 

CYMBIDIUM    BUTTERFLY. 

Eight  plants  of  a  batch  of  hybrid  Cymbidiums 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  George  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O., 
between  Cymbidium  insigne  and  C.  Lowio-grandi- 
florum,  have  recently  flowered,  and  the  plants 
show  extraordinary  variation  ;  all  are  pretty  a^d 
distinct.  The  cross  was  made  on  March  3.  191C, 
and  the  seed  was  sown  on  February  2,  1911.  One 
form  has  pale  sulphur-yellow  flowers  with  dark 
red  spots  on  the  lip;  another  is  cream  white  with 
pale  rose-flush  and  thin  lines,  the  lip  having  a 
band  of  rose  spots  inside  the  margin ;  whilst  a 
third  is  blush-white  with  faint  lilac  lines  and 
claret-coloured  markings  on  the  lip.  The  others 
vary  in  character  between  these  three. 
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THE  MARKET  FRUIT    CARDEN. 

Except  for  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month, 
February  was  no  improvement  upon  January  in 
respect  of  weather,  and  the  total  rainfall  at  my 
station  was  even  greater  for  the  former  month 
than  for  the  latter,  namely,  4.24  inches,  as  com- 
pared with  3.70  inches.  For  the  three  winter 
months  the  total  rainfall  was  15.62  inches,  or 
more  than  half  a  year's  average.  The  winter, 
then,  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  all 
operations  on  a  fruit  farm.  Not  one  consider- 
able frost  was  registered  during  the  three 
months,  8°  having  been  the  maximum.  More 
frost  is  needed  to  bring  the  sodden  land  into 
good  condition  for  boeing. 

Manure  for  Orchards. 

The  work  of  carting  farmyard  and  town 
manure  into  orchards  has  been  very  extensively 
carried  on  by  me  this  season,  in  spite  of  the 
increased  cost  of  town  manure.  Some  reports 
of  experiments  in  the  manuring  of  fruit  trees 
show  great  benefits  from  applications  of  inor- 
ganic manures,  but  my  experience,  though  I 
have  spent  large  sums  of  money  upon 
these  fertilisers,  has  been  very  disappoint- 
ing. Occasionally  I  have  fancied  that  good 
results  were  noticeable,  but  there  has  rarely 
been  any  certainty,  and  tested  trials  have  beer, 
unfavourable  generally.  In  one  large  orchard 
of  Apples  and  Black  Currants  to  which  8  cwt. 
per  acre  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  four  parts  of 
superphosphate  and  two  parts  each  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
had  been  applied  in  three  successive  seasons  a 
row  of  trees  and  bushes  left  undressed  in  each 
season  was  in  all  respects  as  good  as  the  two 
adjoining  rows  that  had  received  the  manure. 
Last  season  a  liberal  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  nitrate  of  lime  was  applied  to  three  orchards 
of  Apples  and  Black  Currants,  one  row  in  each 
being  left  unmanured.  When  the  trees  and 
bushes  were  fruiting,  observations  failed  to  de- 
tect the  slightest  difference  in  growth  of  shoots, 
size  or  colour  of  leaves,  or  quantity  or  size  of 
fruit,  between  the  manured  and  the  unmanured 
subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  marked  improve- 
ment has  followed  liberal  dressings  of  farmyard 
or  town  manure,  and  the  lesson  taught  seems  to 
he  that  inorganic  manures  for  fruit  do  not  pay 
on  my  land,  although  they  have  paid  handsomely 
■for  Potatos.  One  exception  must  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  the  effect  of  inorganic  manures 
upon  young  Black  Currant  bushes  raised  from 
cuttings,  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory, 
probably  because  the  roots  are  close  to  the  sur- 
face. Such  concentrated  organic  manures  as 
fish,  meat,  or  blood  manure  I  have  never  tried. 
Nor  have  I  tested  shoddy,  which  Kent  farmers 
use  extensively  for  Cob  Nuts. 

Is  Annual  Winter   Spraying   Dangerous? 

In  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  (p.  115)  Mr. 
A.  H.  Pearson,  whose  opinions  upon  fruit  cul- 
ture are  entitled  to  respect,  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  annual  spraying  of  fruit  trees 
with  caustic  washes  is  not  injurious  by  harden- 
ing the  bark,  and  thus  rendering  the  trees 
"hide-bound."  He  does  not  declare  a  positive 
judgment  upon  the  subject,  but  expresses  sus- 
picion as  to  injurious  results.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  excepts  lime-sulphur,  which  is  a 
caustic  wash  ;  for,  although  he  admits  that  he 
has  seen  nothing  but  good  results  from  its  use, 
he  may  object  to  its  annual  application.  Now, 
I  have  used  hme-sulpnur  annually  on  Apple  and 
Plum  trees  for  many  years  after  the  second  or 
third  year  from  the  planting,  starting  with  the 
self-boiled  mixture,  but  continuing  with  the 
boiled  solution.  The  first  lot  of  factory-made 
lime-sulphur  prepared  in  this  country,  indeed, 
was  made  for  my  use.  No  evil  results  have  been 
detected,  and  the  only  certain  benefits  that 
I  feel  justified  in  claiming  are  the  de- 
struction of  moss  and  the  prevention  of 
growth  of  lichen.       It  is  doubtful  whether   any 


fungous  disease  is  in  a  stage  to  be  controlled  by 
spraying  at  the  time  when  winter  wash 
is  applied,  while  its  effect  upon  insects 
or  their  eggs  is  only  a  matter  of  sur- 
mise. Therefore,  if  it  were  not  for  kill- 
ing moss  and  preventing  the  growth  of  lichen, 
I  would  gladly  give  up  the  great  nuisance  of 
winter  spraying,  except  when  birds  attack  the 
buds  of  Plums.  But  in  my  district  trees  get 
coated  with  moss  every  year,  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  moss  must  do  more  harm  to  the  bark 
than  lime-sulphur  can  do,  if  it  does  any,  which 
I  doubt.  This  wash  in  winter  strength  has  been 
applied  occasionally  .when  Apple  trees  were 
showing  unopened  blossom  buds  in  clusters 
without  scorching  the  buds.  If  lime-sulphur 
of  summer  strength,  applied  just  after  the  fall 
of  the  blossom,  would  cleanse  the  trees  of  moss, 
winter  spraying  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
if  not  discontinued  altogether.  But,  weak  as 
that  wash  is,  and  applied  much  more  sparingly 
when  trees  are  in  foliage  than  when  they  are 
dormant,  it  could  hardly  be  effectual  against 
moss.  Against  fungous  diseases,  such  as  scab 
and  brown  rot,  it  is  more  likely  to  do  good  at 
that  period  of  the  season  than  when  used,  even 
in  much  greater  strength,  a  month  or  more 
earlier.  The  later  application,  in  my  practice, 
is  made  on  Apples  subject  to  scab,  and  should 
be  made  also  on  Apples  and  Plums  affected  by 
brown  rot. 

Pruning  Directions. 
One  constantly  reads  in  directions  as 
to  pruning  the  leaders  of  fruit  trees,  the 
advice  to  cut  just  above  a  bud  pointing 
outwards,  and  occasionally  this  is  empha- 
sised by  the  behest :  "  Always  cut  to  a 
bud  pointing  outwards."  This  is  injudicious 
advice,  for  some  varieties  of  Apples,  notably 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  and  Allington  Pippin,  need 
to  be  mainly  cut  above  buds  pointing  upwards. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  Victoria  Plum, 
and,  indeed,  with  all  fruit  trees  of  a  drooping 
habit  of  growth  ;  also  with  trees  rendered  droop- 
ing by  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Further,  it  may 
be  added  that  some  of  the  leaders  on  fruit  trees 
of  all  kinds  should  be  cut  to  buds  pointing  up- 
wards or  sideways.  In  short,  the  only  correct 
summarised  direction  is  to  cut  just  above  a  bud 
pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  extension 
growth  is  desirable.  Another  bad  piece  of  ad- 
vice relates  to  spurring  in  summer  pruning,  to 
the  effect  that  the  cutting  should  be  above  the 
second  bud  from  the  base  of  a  side-shoot.  This 
is  the  way  to  get  a  forest  of  useless  spray,  and 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  Som6 
years  ago  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  gave  in  this  journal 
the  best  directions  for  summer  pinching  and 
pruning  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  he  recom- 
mended leaving  five  buds  until  a  fruit  bud  has 
been  developed  on  the  spur,  after  which  the 
growth  above  it  should  be  usually  cut  off.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  the  value  of  that  advice. 
Again,  the  common  theory  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fruit  buds  by  means  of  prun- 
ing seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  facts. 
It  is  that,  by  shortening  a  shoot,  as,  for 
instance,  a  side-shoot  in  summer  pruning,  the 
concentration  of  the  sap  or  energy  of  the  shoot 
within  narrower  bounds  causes  the  formation  of 
a  fruit  bud,  or  more  than  one.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  fruit  buds  form  most  profusely  upon 
trees  not  pruned  at  all,  and  more  upon  imper- 
fectly nourished  than  upon  fully  nourished  trees. 
In  short,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  fruit- 
bud  formation  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  nourish- 
ment. The  main  benefit  of  shortening  side-shoots 
in  summer  pruning,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of 
admitting  sunlight  and  air  to  the  interior  of  a 
tree,  and  not  the  shortening  per  se.  An  outside 
lateral,  I  believe,  is  more  likely  to  form  fruit 
buds  if  left  entire  than  if  shortened.  But  there 
is  this  further  benefit  from  shortening  weak  side- 
shoots,  that  it  prevents  the  formation  of  more 
fruit  than  they  can  sustain  and  bring  to  perfec- 
tion.    Southern  Grower. 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NEW   RHODODENDRONS. 

Several  new  Rhododendrons  are  described  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  in  Bulletin  No.  6,  1914,  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

Rhododendron  auriculatum,  Hemsley,  is  one  oi 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  new  Chinese  species. 
Discovered  by  Henry  about  25  years  ago  in 
Hupeh,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  late  growths 
and  flowers,  and  as  Mr.  Bean  points  out,  should 
prove  useful  to  the  hybridiser  in  developing  a 
late-flowered  race.  R.  Hanceanum,  Hemsley,  has 
creamy-white  to  pure   yellow   flowers. 

R.      moupinense,     Franchet     (Gard.      Ohron  , 
February  21,  1914,  p.   133,  fig.  60),  is  hardy,  of 
compact  'habit,  and  useful  for  the  rock  garden. 
AN  OAK-LIKE  WALNUT. 

A  correspondent  communicated  with  us  re- 
cently on  the  subject  of  a  plant  claimed  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  a  Walnut  and  an  Oak.  Whilst 
admitting  that  the  ways  of  Nature  are  inscrut- 
able, we  advised  our  correspondent  to  regard  it 
either  as  a  hoax  or  an  oversanguine  opinion. 
Professor  E.  B.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of 
California,  who  has  made  a  careful  examination 
of  the  supposed  hybrid,  pronounces  against  its 
mixed  origin,  and  concludes  that  the  tree  is  a 
mutant  from  the  Walnut,  Juglans  californica, 
Wats.  The  new  variety,  J.  c.  quercina,  possesses 
a  resemblance  to  the  Californian  coast  Live 
Oak,  Quercus  agrifolia,  Nie.,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  rather  in  general  appearance  than  in 
detailed  form.  Thus  the  leaf  of  the  variety  is 
compound,  like  that  of  the  parent  Walnut,  and 
not  simple  like  that  of  the  Live  Oak,  and  though 
it  departs  remarkably  in  form  from  the  typical 
Walnut  leaf,  having  oval  and  not  lanceolate  leaf- 
lets, the  shape  of  the  leaflets  bears  no  particular 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  leaf  of  Quercus  agri- 
folia. 

FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


CARNATION  CUTTINGS. 

In  the  course  of  the  "convention" — hateful 
word — of  the  American  Carnation  Society  an 
interesting  discussion  took  place  (see  The 
Florists'  Exchange,  February  6,  1915)  on  the 
taking  of  Carnation  cuttings.  The  opener  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  P.  Fisher,  put  forward  the  views 
that  cuttings  should  be  taken  neither  too  low 
nor  too  high,  and  that  the  best  are  those  that 
break  out  low  down  the  flower-stem  where  the 
foliage  first  appears.  Cuttings  taken  high  on  the 
flower-stem  do  not  give  shapely  or  bushy 
plants.  There  is  often  a  temptation  to  take 
cuttings  too  early,  but  it  should  be  resisted. 
Various  experts  stated  their  several  experiences. 
One,  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  claimed  that  the  best 
cuttings  are  those  taken  from  short  flower- 
stems  at  the  base;  another,  Mr.  F  E>  Dorner, 
favoured  cuttings  from  cut-back  stock  and  urged 
the  importance  of  taking  care  that  cuttings  do 
not  become  pot-bound.  In  perfect  cultivation 
the  plants  should  be  kept  soft-wooded  and  grow- 
ing ;  not  hard  or  wiry.  Others  recommended 
cuttings  from  the  higher  part  of  the  flowering 
stem. 

CARNATION-GROWING  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Pembroke,  who  scored  the  notable 
success  of  gaining  13  first  and  8  second  places 
in  the  recent  Carnation  Exhibition  at  Buffalo, 
is  an  English  gardener  who  has  been  some  nine 
years  in  the  States.  In  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view (see  Hort'uulture,  February  13,  19151.  Mr. 
Pembroke  expressed  the  opinion  that  Matchless 
is  the  most  promising  of  the  newer  Carnations. 
He  grows  his  plants  in  beds  with  concrete  sidi  s, 
about  15  inches  high,  eschews  chemical  manures, 
applies  sheep  -manure  once  a  month,  does  not 
fumigate  on  account  of  the  huge  size  of  the 
houses  (60  feet  by  450  feet),  but  sprays  once  a 
week. 
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NOTES    FROM    HOLLAND. 

HYACINTHS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 
For  several  years  past  Dutch  bulb-growers 
have  been  devoting  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  Hyacinths  for 
early  forcing,  by  submitting  them  to  treatment 
which  will  bring  them  into  bloom  at  or  before 
Christmas.  (The  bulbs  are  lifted  very  eariy, 
before  the  leaves  have  died  off,  and  are  then 
kept  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  temperature  of 
about  80°  F.  The  treatment  varies  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties ;  some  of  the  early-flowering 
sorts  are  best  suited  by  a  rather  lower 
temperature,  and  do  not  need  quite  so  long 
a  period  of  treatment ;  the  late  varieties, 
as  a  Tule,  require  a  high  temperature,  and 
a  protracted  stay  in  the  hot  room.  In  faot, 
each  variety  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  study,  and  to  be  treated  in  exact  ac- 
cordance with  its  requirements.  The  kind  of 
soil  in  which  the  bulbs  have  teen  grown,  the 
temperature  in  which  they  were  growing  imme- 
diately before  special  treatment  began,  the  exact 
temperature  maintained  during  that  treatment, 
all  these  and  many  other  details  must  be  care- 
fully and  accurately  recorded.  The  least  inac- 
curacy of  observation  might  lead  to  failure, 
which  partly  explains  why  the  treatment  is  not 
yet  of  general  application.  After  the  expiration 
of  the  warm  period  the  bulbs  aTe  removed  to  a 
cool  place,  where  they  remain  until  the  end  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
bulbs  are  potted. 

The  Dutch  Bulb-growers'  Exhibition  of  pre- 
pared bulbs  held  at  Haarlem  in  December  last 
was  the  fourth  show  of  its  kind,  and  proved  to 
be  a  remarkable  advance  on  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Both  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  were  shown 
in  as  excellent  condition,  and  bearing  as  fine 
flowers,  as  is  usual  in  March  ;  and  the  flowers 
obtained  from  bulbs  grown  in  the  ordinary  way 
in  the  South  of  France  were  easily  outdone  by 
those  grown  from  the  prepared  bulbs  in  Holland 
A  few  varieties  have  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  excellent  for  early  forcing,  even 
without  special  treatment,  e.g.,  L'Innocence  and 
General  Pelissier.  Since  the  special  treatment 
has  been  discovered,  however,  several  varieties 
have  come  to  the  front  which  were  formerly 
unknown  in  this  connection,  and  had  for  years 
been  neglected. 

In  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  recent  show 
the  best  white  Hyacinth  is  considered  to  be 
Arentine  Arendsen.  It  has  a  large,  Tound 
spike,  with  well-arranged,  plump,  snow-white 
bells.  L'Innocence  was  also  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, and  other  good  whites  were  Hein  Roozen, 
La  Grandesse  and  Christmas  White. 

Among  shades  of  carmine  General  Pelissier 
was  of  the  deepest  colour ;  other  excellent  flowers 
being  Garibaldi,  a  glowing  carmine,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley,  almost  the  same  colour.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  best  pale  pink.  Lady  Derby  was 
a  good  bright  pink,  Victor  Emmanuel  a  deep 
rose,  Nimrod  soft  rose,  and  Maria  Cornelia  rosy- 
white.  Of  the  early  blues  Bismarck  was  the 
best,  the  colour  being  very  clear  and  the  spike 
large  and  well  shaped.  Grand  Lilas,  Schotel, 
and  Captain  Boyton  were  all  fine  porcelain  blue 
varieties,  William  I.  being  a  bloom  of  a  dark  blue 
colour.  Yellow  Hammer  and  Ida  were  excellent 
flowers,  and  Distinction,  a  unique  purplish  red 
flower,  was  shown  in  first-class  form. 

The  Tulips  shown  included,  besides  the  well- 
known  Due  van  Tholl  varieties  and  Proserpine, 
Fred  Moore  (salmon-orange),  Mrs.  Elwes  (violet- 
red  with  satiny  rose  edge).  King  of  the  Yellows, 
Montresor  (also  yellow),  Van  Schalken  (orange- 
scarlet),  Le  Matelas  (bright  rosy-carmine),  Vesu- 
vius and  Rembrandt  (dark  red),  Brilliant  Star 
(glowing  scarlet),  Lady  Boreel  (pure  white),  and 
the  Double  Tulips  El  Toreador,  Couronne  d'Or 
and  Salvator  Rosa.     E.  K. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,  Gloucestershire. 

Coelogyne  Moore  ana.  —  When  the  flower- 
scapes  are  over,  the  plants  may  be  repotted  if 
they  need  this  attention.  This  Orchid  is  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  shady 
position  in  the  intermediate  house.  Plenty  of 
drainage  is  essential,  and  a  compost  consisting 
of  Osmunda-fibre,  or  similar  material,  and 
Sphagnum-moss  forms  a  suitable  rooting- 
medium.  While  the  plants  are  in  active  growth 
water  the  roots  liberally,  but  they  need  only 
a  small  amount  of  moisture  when  at  rest. 

SOPHRONITIS     GRANDIFLORA.— Few         Otcllids 

equal  this  delightful  Sophronitis  in  the  brilli- 
ance of  its  flowers,  which  develop  in  winter. 
The  plant  is  dwarf  and  grows  best  in  a  shallow 
pan,  with  a  wire  handle  attached,  to  suspend 
it  from  the  roof-rafters  of  the  cool  or  inter- 
mediate house.  Only  a  thin  layer  of  compost  is 
needed,  and  this  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  cut  into 
rather  small  portions.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
old  flower-spikes  are  removed  the  plants  may 
be  repotted,  but  frequent  disturbance^  at  the 
roots  is  not  desirable,  provided  the  soil  is  sweet. 
Keep  the  plants  just  moist  whilst  they  are  in 
active  growth,  and.  when  at  rest,  never  allow 
the  roo^s  to  become  dry.  S.  violacea  may  be 
afforded  this  treatment.  "  The  rare  S.  cernua  is 
not  adapted  to  pan  culture,  and  should  be  grown 
on  a  piece  of  wood  or  old  tree  Fern  stem.  A 
verv  small  quantity  of  compost  will  suffice  to 
keep  the  plant  in  good  health. 

Chysis.— These  interesting  plants  are  either 
in  flower  or  pushing  up  their  scapes  simul- 
taneously with  new  growth.  When  the  floweTS 
are  removed,  a  suitable  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  repot  any  specimens  that  need  this  attention. 
The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  staged 
close  to  the  roof-glass :  many  suspend  them  from 
the  roof-rafters,  but  this  plan  involves  more  at- 
tention in  watering.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use 
larger  receptacles  than  are  necessaTy  to  accom- 
modate the  plants.  The  compost  should  consist 
of  Osmunda-fibre  mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Sphagnum-moss.  Good  results  are  also  obtained 
by  incorporating  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous  loam 
in  the  mixture.  When  the  plants  are  growing 
actively,  place  them  in  a  light  position  in  the 
Cattleya  or  warm  house.  Keep  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  reach 
maturity,  when  a  very  limited  supply  of  moisture 
will  suffice.  The  principal  species  are  C.  aurea, 
C.  bractescens,  C.  laevis,  and  C.  Limminghii ; 
hybrids  include  C.   Sedenii  and  C.  Chelsonii. 

Miltonia  vexillaria.— These  plants  may  be 
afforded  more  wafer  than  heretofore,  and 
sprayed  overhead  with  tepid  water  in  bright 
weather  ;  their  surroundings  also  should  be  kept 
moist.  Give  the  plants  a  generous  treatment 
until  the  flowers  open. 


in  rows  6  feet  apart,  allowing  a  space  of  5  feet, 
between  the  plants  in  the  row.  When  the 
work  of  planting  is  finished,  spread  a  thick 
layer  of  stable  manure  over  the  soil  as  a  mulch. 
Dawes  Champion,  The  Sutton,  and  Victoria 
are  desirable  varieties.  A  little  protection 
should  be  afforded  to  plantations  of  Rhubarb  in 
the  open  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  leaves 
early  in  the  season.  Long  stable  litter  placed 
over  hurdles  will  answer  the  purpose  well. 

Celery.— The  earliest  plants  are  ready  for 
transplanting  into  a  cold  pit,  in  light,  rich  soil. 
Allow  a  space  of  3  inches  between  the  plants 
each  way.  If  only  a  small  supply  is  necessary 
the  plants  may  be  grown  in  boxes  containing 
rich  soil.  The  boxes  should  be  staged  near  to- 
the  roof -glass  in  a  cool  house  or  pit.  Water  the- 
soil  thoroughly  with  clear,  soft  water,  and  ven 
tilate  the  house  freely  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  re-established. 

Spring  Cabbages. —The    plants    have    grown 
freely  throughout  the  winter,  and  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  light  dressing  of  stimulating  manure 
But  before  applying  the  manure   break  up  the 
surface  of  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe.     Make- 
good    any    gaps  that  occur    with  plants  still  ir. 
the  seed  bed,  and,  if  necessary,  make  new  plan- 
tations on  well-enriched  ground  for  a  succession. 
This  will  permit   the   ground  to  be  cleared,   as, 
soon  as  the  earliest  plants  are  cut,  for  the  plant 
ing  of  the  main  crop  of  Celery. 

Tomatos.— No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing 
seeds  to  raise  plants  for  growing  in  the  open. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pans  of  sifted  soil  and 
germinate  them  in  a  house  or  pit  having  a  tem- 
perature of  65°.  When  the  plants  are  through- 
the  surface,  raise  the  seed-pans  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  roof-glass.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  into  3-inch 
pots,  and  later  shift  them  into  6-inch  pots.  These- 
Tomatos  should  be  grown  in  a  well-ventilated 
pit,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  strong  plants 
with  one  truss  of  bloom  before  they  are  set  out 
at  about  the  end  of  May.  Dickson's  Open  Air 
and  Best  of  All  are  two  good  varieties  for  this 
purpose. 

Seakale.  —  As  the  roots  are  lifted  for  forc- 
ing, put  by  a  sufficient  number  of  straight  young 
roots  and  plant  them  in  a  sloping  position  on 
a  warm  border  to  furnish  plants  for  next 
season's  forcing.  The  root-cuttings  shotdd  be- 
about  7  inches  long.  Cover  them  with  a  few 
inches  of  sandy  soil.  At  about  the  middle  of 
April  the  plants  will  have  grown  sufficiently  for 
planting  in  well-prepared  soil.  The  rows  should 
be  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  1  foot 
asunder.  An  ordinary  garden  dibber  is  the  best 
implement  for  use  in  planting  the  crop.  All 
roots  for  forcing  should  be  lifted  before  growth 
commences,  or  the  young  top  growth  will  soon- 
become  discoloured. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Lettuce.— Autumn-sown  Lettuce,  whether 
growing  in  cold  pits  or  warm  borders,  should  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  suitable 
condition.  If  the  ground  was  dug  early  in  win- 
ter the  surface  may  be  hoed  over  and  the  plants 
carefully  put  out,  making  the  soil  firm  about  the 
roots.  A  careful  watch  must  be  maintained  for 
slugs,  which  may  be  kept  in  check  by  dusting 
lime  on  the  soil. 

Rhubarb.  — The  present  is  the  best  time  to 
make  new  plantations  of  Rhubarb.  As  the 
plants  will  occupy  the  same  position  for  several 
seasons  the  ground  should  be  trenched  deeply 
and  manured.  Old  stools  may  be  lifted  and 
divided  carefully,  in  order  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary number  of  plants,  which  should  be  planted 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Forced  Strawberries.-  The  berries  on  the- 
earliest  plants  are  swelling,  and  the  roots 
should  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  at  every 
alternate  watering.  At  this  stage  the  plants 
should  receive  plenty  of  fresh  air  on  bright 
days,  but  they  must  not  be  exposed  to 
cold  draughts.  It  will  be  advisable  to  go* 
over  the  plants  again  and  thin  the  fruits 
to  six  or  eight  to  a  plant.  The  berries  will  swell 
much  more  freely  if  the  trusses  are  held  up  with 
small  twigs  of  BircJi.  Continue  to  syringe  the 
plants  two  or  three  times  daily,  and  close  the 
ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon.  Plants  for 
successional  fruiting  are  developing  flower- 
spikes.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  remove  the 
weaker  trusses  before  the  flowers  open,  to  throw 
all  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  main  truss. 
As  in  the  earliest  batch  the  flowers  should  be 
pollinated  each  day,  and  air  should  be  admitted 
freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  As  the  latest 
■plants  are  already  starting  into  growth  naturally 
a  much  larger  batch  than  before  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  house,  and  the  forward  specimens 
selected  from  time  to  time  for  forcing.  Where 
accommodation  in  heated  glasshouses  is  lim/.-id. 
good  crops  of  Strawberries  may  be  obtained 
from  plants  grown  in  cold  or  partially  heated 
frames.      Some  years   ago   I   saw  excellent  fruit 
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fathered  early  in  May  from  plants  treated  in 
this  way.  These  bridge  over  the  period  between 
the  latest  forced  plants  and  the  earliest  supplies 
from  the  open.  The  plants  referred  to  were 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  a  suit- 
able compost  about  one  foot  from  the  lights.  To 
ensure  a  supply  of  ripe  berries  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  these  plants  should  be  started  during 
the  early  part  of  the  present  month. 

Peaches  in  Pots.— The  fruits  of  Peaches 
in  pots  are  swelling  satisfactorily,  and  if  they 
appear  to  be  too  numerous  they  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  it  can  be  determined  which 
are  taking  the  lead,  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  more  fruits  than  the  trees  can  ripen 
satisfactorily.  Although  pot-trees  are  more 
under  the  command  of  the  grower  than  those 
planted  in  borders,  extra  care  is  needed  in 
watering  and  feeding  the  roots.  During  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds  admit  air  with  great 
caution,  but  during  mild,  genial  weather  main- 
tain a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  trees  should 
be  examined  at  least  once  a  week  with  a  view 
to  checking  strong  growths,  while  weaker  shoots 
should  be  pinched  closely  to  form  spurs.  The 
earliest  trees  in  the  borders  require  constant 
attention  in  the  work  of  removing  young 
shoots  not  required  for  furnishing  the  trellis  or 
wall  space.  If  these  shoots  are  removed  gradu- 
ally there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  trees  receiving 
a  check,  and,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in 
a  former  calendar,  the  chief  evil  to  guard  against 
is  overcrowding.  In  addition  to  the  leader,  one 
— or  at  least  two — shoots  from  near  to  the  base 
should  be  retained,  taking  care  to  select  those 
that  are  well  placed  for  fruiting  next  year.  In 
thinning  the  fruits  pay  due  regard  to  the 
variety  and  the  health  of  the  individual  tree 
Young,  vigorous-growing  trees  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  few  extra  fruits  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  plants'  energies  in  shoot  produc- 
tion.  

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South  Wales. 

Erica.— After  the  initial  trouble  of  making 
the  soil  suitable  for  the  plants'  reception,  few 
subjects  give  a  better  return  for  a  small  outlay 
than  Heaths.  Loamy  soil  requires  the  addition 
of  manure,  decayed  leaves  and  soil  from  the 
rubbish-yard  fire  to  make  it  a  suitable  rooting 
medium  for  Ericas.  Such  positions  as  sloping 
banks,  the  foreground  of  shrubberies,  rockeries, 
or  edgings  of  Rose  beds  in  the  informal  grounds 
lend  themselves  for  the  planting  of  Heaths.  A 
large,  irregular  bed  here,  made  in  a  sloping 
bank  and  backed  with  shrubs,  was  planted  with 
Heaths  last  March,  and  it  has  given  much 
satisfaction.  Erica  mediterranea  hybrida  has 
been  a  beautiful  sight  for  months.  In  planting 
a  bed  of  mixed  species  and  varieties  due  con- 
sideration must  be  paid  to  the  habit  of  growth 
and  time  of  flowering  of  the  individuals.  Bold 
masses  of  one  variety  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  dwarf  growers ;  and  winter,  spring  and 
summer  bloomers  may  be  used  together  with 
good  effect.  Tall  growers,  such  as  E.  arborea, 
E.  australis  and  E.  codonodes  make  good  single 
specimens  ;  if  plants  are  massed,  plenty  of  space 
should  be  allowed  for  development.  These  tall 
species,  also  E.  carnea,  E.  mediterranea  and  its 
varieties,  flower  in  winter  and  spring,  whilst 
E  vulgaris  alba.  E.  Alportii,  E.  Hammondii, 
E.  ciliaris,  E.  cinerea,  and  E.  vagans  alba  and 
rubra  flower  in  summer. 

The  Rock  Garden.— The  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  overhaul  the  rock  garden.  The 
work  consists  in  loosening  and  forking  the  soil, 
which  has  become  caked  by  rain,  making  firm 
autumn  top  dressings  that  have  been  loosened  by 
frost,  replacing  top-dressing  material  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains  and  top-dressing  generally. 
A  variety  of  composts  should  be  prepared,  as 
Alpines  vary  in  their  soil  requirements,  some 
requiring  a  peaty  mixture,  others  a  rich  loam, 
while  for  many  grit  must  be  used  freely.  Gritty 
soil  suits  plants  which  grow  naturally  in  high 
altitudes,  as  it  enables  surplus  water  to  pass 
away  readily.  Plants  which  have  grown  beyond 
their  limits  should  be  divided  or  trimmed  back, 
according  to  the  species.  Early  in  April  is  soon 
enough  to  plant  Alpines  that,  have  been  wintered 
in    frames.      Guard    against    slugs,    which    cause 


much  damage  in  rockeries.  Sprinkle  finely- 
crushed  coke-breeze  around  choice  specimens  as 
a  deterrent  to  these  pests. 

Canna.— The  old  stools  should  be  taken  from 
their  resting  quarters,  cleared  of  dead  foliage, 
placed  in  boxes,  and  covered  with  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Start  the  plants  in  gentle  heat  and 
syringe  them  frequently.  When  growth  develops 
pot  the  plants  in  a  rich  compost ;  if  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  by  division  this  is  best 
done  after  growth  has  started  or  when  potting 
the  plants. 

Begonias.— Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may  be 
started  in  the  same  way  as  Cannas.  The  tops 
of  the  corms  should  be  above  the  soil.  When 
watering  or  syringing  the  plants  do  not  allow 
water  to  settle  in  the  crowns.  If  grown  in 
quantity  the  plants  may,  after  they  have  made 
suitable  growth,  be  replanted  in  frames  in  about 
6  inches  of  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  old  hot- 
bed material.  Keep  the  frames  closed,  and  the 
plants  syringed  frequently.  Shade  from  strong 
sunshine  for  a  time,  gradually  exposing  the 
plants  to  sun  and  air  until  they  are  ready  for 
planting  out  early  in  June. 

Half-hardy  Annuals.—  Continue  to  sow 
seeds  of  half-hardy  annuals  in  gentle  heat  of  such 
kinds  as  Phlox,  Aster,  Ten-week  Stock,  Zinnia, 
Marigold,  Tagetes,  and  Scabious. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbtjrnholme, 
"Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Celsia  cretica.—  Plants  raised  from  seeds 
sown  last  September  are  growing  freely,  and 
will  soon  develop  flower-spikes.  At  this  stage 
the  roots  should  be  fed  liberally.  This  Celsia 
is  a  useful  plant  for  a  large  conservatory  and 
other  decorative  purposes,  and  not  difficult  to 
cultivate 

CODIAEUM      (CROTON)     AND      DRACAENA.— 

Plants  which  were  ringed  as  recommended  in  a 
previous  calendar  will  soon  be  ready  for 
severing  from  the  parent  stems,  and  they  are 
ready  for  potting  as  soon  as  the  roots  show 
freely  through  the  moss.  Grow  the  plants  in  a 
close  propagating  pit,  shade  and  syringe  them 
lightly  until  the  roots  are  established  in  the 
pots ;  afterwards  accustom  them  gradually  to 
increased  light.  Young  plants  will  make  rapid 
growth  after  this  date  if  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  bright  sunshine  by  careful  ventilation,  pro- 
vided syringing  and  damping  with  tepid  water 
is  done  according  to  requirements.  Keep  the 
plants  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests  by 
syringing  them  weekly  with  an  insecticide, 
choosing  a  dull  day  for  "the  work.  Syringe  after- 
wards overhead  with  clear  water,  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  young  growths  by  the  insecticide. 

Pandanus  Veitchii.  —  To  obtain  good- 
coloured  plants  for  table  decoration,  do  not 
treat  them  too  liberally  at  the  roots  or  they  will 
oson  grow  out  of  character.  For  cuttings  select 
small  side  shoots  from  slender  growing  plants, 
as  they  are  better  for  the  purpose  than  those 
from  more  vigorous  growing  plants,  and,  in 
addition,  possess  a  greater  degree  of  variegation. 
Cut  the  cuttings  off  close  to  the  old  stools  and 
insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  light, 
sandy  soil.  Root  them  at  the  warmer  end  of 
the  propagating  pit.  When  rooted,  pot  the 
plants  in  small  pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil. 
Keep  them  moderately  dry  and  grow  them  in  a 
light  situation.  In  these  conditions  they  will 
retain  their  light,  slender  habit  of  growth. 

Tuberous-rooted  B  ego  n  i  as. —Tubers 
which  were  started  as  recommended  in  a  pre- 
vious calendar  are  ready  for  potting  ;  pots  6  or  7 
inches  in  diameter  will,  in  most  cases,  be  large 
enough.  The  compost  should  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  rich,  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  decayed 
manure  and  sand.  Keep  the  crowns  of  the  tubers 
slightly  above  the  soil  and  pot  moderately  firm. 
The  plants  will  be  in  bloom  more  or  less  to  the 
end  of  the  summer;  where  a  long  succession  of 
flowers  is  required  it  is  a  good  plan  to  start 
tubers  at  two  different  dates  and  grow  the  earliest 
batch  in  a  little  extra  warmth.  The  others  may 
be  allowed  to  develop  slowly  in  a  position  close 
to   the    roof-glass.      Prick   off   seedlings   as   they 


become  ready  and  grow  them  on  in  a  warm  tem- 
perature, transplantng  them  a  second  time  before 
they  are  potted  separately. 

Gloxinia. —Pot  on  the  earliest  tubers  that 
were  started  in  boxes  before  the  roots  grow 
very  long,  as  the  latter  are  easily  damaged. 
Use  a  compost  similar  to  that  recommended  in 
the  calendar  for  February  13,  and  pot  moderately 
firmly.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  light  situation  to 
promote  strong,  healthy  shoots. 

Foliage  Plants.— Continue  to  pot  and 
divide  Palms,  Bamboos,  Aspidistras  and  Aralias. 
Palms  soon  become  too  large  for  use  when  large 
pots  are  employed  :  it  is  better  to  top-dress  the 
roots  with  a  rich  compost.  As  small  specimens 
are  the  more  serviceable,  a  few  young  plants 
should  be  purchased  yearly.  Bamboos  and 
Aspidistras  may  be  divided  and  potted  into  re- 
ceptacles of  any  desired  size.  Keep  the  plants 
clean  and  grow  them  in  a  little  extra  heat,  with 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  until  they  are 
well  established.  Top-dress  others  that  need  it 
with  a  rich  compost  and  a  slight  dusting  of  bone- 
meal. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Bv  W.   Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Fig,  —  The  pruning  of  Figs  may  be  done  now, 
and  the  work  should  be  finished  before  the  sap 
commences  to  move.  Retain  as  many  fruitful 
shoots  as  are  necessary  to  furnish  the  space, 
also  the  lowest  lateral  shoot  on  each  branch, 
in  order  to  keep  the  tree  furnished  with  young 
wood  from  its  centre.  All  growths  that  are  re- 
jected should  either  be  cut  clean  away  or 
shortened  to  one  bud.  Most  of  the  shoots'  that 
are  retained  for  fruiting  the  following  summer 
should  be  almost  or  entirely  shortened.  After 
the  work  of  pruning  is  finished  wash  or  spray 
the  tree  with  an  insecticide. 

Wall  Trees.— Place  the  materials  for  pro- 
tecting the  blossom  in  position  before  the  trees 
are  fully  in  flower.  See  that  the  coverings  are 
well  secured  at  night  or  they  may  be  blown 
about  by  high  winds.  Where  expedient,  the 
thinning  of  the  blossoms  should  receive  atten- 
tion ;  the  practice  is  a  beneficial  one,  but  it 
occupies  much  time,  as  it  needs  to  be  done  with 
great  care.  When  the  trees  are  blooming  pro- 
fusely, two-thirds  of  the  flowers  may  be  re- 
moved, taking  care  always  to  cut  away  the 
weaker,  retaining  the  stronger  and  finer  speci- 
mens. A  pair  of  Grape  scissors  is  preferable 
to  a  knife  for  the  purpose.  Complete  the  work 
of  nailing  and  pruning  Morello  Cherries,  Plums 
and  other  trees  on  north  walls. 

Grafting.— The  grafting  of  Apples  and  Pears 
may  be  commenced.  Young  trees  can  be  pur- 
chased cheaply,  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  the 
time  for  the  gardener  to  graft  young  stock.  But 
it  happens  sometimes  that  trees  exist  in  gardens 
that  are  either  worthless  varieties  or  bad  bearers. 
If  they  are  healthy  and  'growing  freely  the 
heads  should  be  cut  down  and  regrafted  with 
better  varieties.  Pyramid  Pears  make  hand- 
some trees,  and  produce  fine  fruits.  The 
branches  growing  out  of  position  should  be  bent 
or  tied  in  conformity  with  the  general  shape 
of  the  tree.  Mulch  recently-planted  trees  to  con- 
serve the  moisture  in  the  soil  when  drying  winds 
prevail. 

Bush  Fruits.  —  Examine  the  bushes  early 
in  the  season,  and  especially  Gooseberries,  for 
the  presence  of  caterpillars.  Spraying  may  be 
practised  to  destroy  the  pests,  but  if  this  is  not 
practicable,  diligently  searching  for  and  destroy- 
ing them  between  the  finger  and  thumb  is  the 
next  best  method.  The  secret  is,  however,  to 
"  be  in  time,"  and  a  start  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold.  A  fine,  sunny 
day  is  the  best  time  to  inspect  the  bushes,  for 
then  the  caterpillars  are  active  and  easily  seen. 
Inspect  the  underside  of  all  blistered  leaves  of 
Currant  bushes,  and  especially  Black  Currants, 
for  the  presence  of  insects,  such  as  green  aphis, 
which  must  be  destroyed  by  an  insecticide.  Last 
spring  much  damage  was  done,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  Black  Currants,  by  blister  and  aphis;  in 
certain  gardens  where  no  remedial  measures  were 
taken  the  bushes  were  very  badly  injured. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent   Garden,  WC- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrang-ement.  The  JUditors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News-  Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  cf 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  16— 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 

"  The    Passing    of    Darwinism."    by    Rev.     Prof.    G. 

Henslow.)     House  Dinner  at  Hort.  Club  at  6.30  p.m. 

and  lecture   by  Mr.   A.  D.   Hall   on  "  Impressions  of 

Gardening  in  Australia." 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH   17— 

Salisbury  Gard.  Soc.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  18— 

Manchester  and  N.  of  Eng.  Orchid  Soc.  meet.    Royal 

Soc.  meet.    Linnean  Soc.  meet.    Brighton,  Hove,  and 

Sussex   Spring  Show   in  Oddfellows'  Hall. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  19— 

Royal  Inst.  Lecture.     B.G.A.  (South  London  Branch) 

meet. 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  20— 

B.G.A.    Annual    Conf.    and    Dinner    at    Leamington. 

(Blackburn  Branch  meet.) 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 

deduced    from    observations    during   the    last   Fifty 

Years  at  Greenwich.   41.0. 
Actual   Temperatures  : — 

London,  March  10  (6  p.m) :  13°. 

Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    11,    Wellington    Street. 

Covent     Garden,     London  :      Thursday,      March      11 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29.2;  Temp.  46°.  Weather  Raining. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK 

MONDAY— 

Clearance   Sale    of    Nursery    Stock,    Greenhouses    and 

Sundries  at  Higliwood  Nurseries,   Mill  Hill,  N.W.,  by 

Protheroe   and  Morris,   at  12.30. 
MONDAY,   WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous   Plants  and   Hardv   Bulbs,    at  12 ;    Roses. 

Shrubs,    Fruit   Trees,    etc.,    at    1,    by    Protheroe    and 

MorriB,  67  and  68,  Oheapside. 
TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Clearance   Sale    of    Greenhouse    and     other     Plants, 

Frames,    Piping,    etc.,    at    "The    Home   of   Flowers," 

Swanley,   Kent,   by   Protheroe  and   Morris,    at  11.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

305  cs.   Japanese  Liliums,   at  3 ;    Miscellaneous  Bulbs 

and  Roots,  at  12,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
THURSDAY— 

Speoial  Sale  of  Roses,  by  Prothea-oe  and  Morris,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids,   by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Most        gardeners,       if 
The  Efficiency      called  upon    to    express 
—-     of  p,a"ts-  an  opinion  on  the  rela- 

tive efficiency  of  plants, 
would  take  the  attitude  assumed  by  a 
father,  who,  taxed  by  his  daughter  as  to 
why  little  girls  differed  so  much  the  one 
from  the  other,  replied,  with  large  and 
evasive  geniality,  "  They  are  all  nice, 
bless  them." 

But  looking  on  cultivation  as  a  manu- 
facturing process,  and  remembering  that 
much  land,  in  addition  to  the  best,  is  per- 
force employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
food,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  dis- 
cover the  relative  efficiency  of  plants. 
The  problem  of  plant  efficiency  may  be 
attacked  in  one  of  several  ways.  Thus  it 
may  be   asked    which     of    our    cultivated 


plants  growing  in  perfect  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil  yields  the  largest  supply 
of  food.  Or  the  inquiry  may  be  modified. 
Recognising  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  the  supply  of  water  in  the  soil  is 
apt  to  be  none  too  large  for  the  require- 
ments of  plants,  it  may  be  asked  :  Assum- 
ing that  water  supply  is  the  limiting  factor 
in  crop-production,  which  plants  are  best 
able  to  grow  and  flourish  and  bear  fruit 
with  a  limited  water  supply?  All  plants 
are,  as  we  know,  spendthrifts  in  the 
modest  matter  of  water.  Their  roots  mine 
for  it  in  all  directions,  absorb  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  their  leaves  throw  off  the 
hard-won  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  in 
what  seems  to  us  in  our  ignorance  a  most 
reckless  manner.  Why  plants  should  re- 
quire and  get  rid  of  such  large  supplies 
of  water  is  not  a  question  which  we  may 
now  stay  to  ask,  for  our  purpose  is  to 
consider  the  known  facts  of  plant  effici- 
ency in  relation  to  water  supply. 

The  subject  has  been  investigated  not 
only  by  many  generations  of  laboratory 
botanists,  but  also  and  in  the  field  by  Mr. 
Leather  in  India.  The  most  complete  in- " 
vestigations,  however,  are  those  carried 
out  in  Colorado  by  Messrs.  Briggs  and 
Shantz,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.* 

The  experiments  extended  over  several 
years,  and  were  made  on  a  large  number 
of  both  cultivated  and  wild  plants.  Each 
plant  was  grown  in  such  conditions  that 
the  amount  of  water  which  it  used  was 
known,  and  at  the  end  of  its  growth  the 
yield  in  dry  matter  of  the  whole  plant, 
and  also  of  the  grain,  was  determined.  By 
expressing  the  results  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  water  required  to  produce  one 
part  by  weight  of  dry  matter  the  plants 
may  be  compared  with  one  another  with 
respect  to  their  several  efficiencies. 

Of  the  many  plants  tested,  Kursk  Millet 
(Chaetochloa  italiea)  is  the  most  efficient; 
that  is,  uses  less  water  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  dry  matter.  Though  most 
sparing  of  water,  this  plant  nevertheless 
requires  187  parts  by  weight  of  water  in 
order  to  manufacture  one  part  by  weight 
of  dry  matter.  Proso  or  Little  Millet 
(Panicum  miliaeeum)  is  almost  as  effi- 
cient, requiring  only  208  parts  of  water 
for  the  elaboration  of  one  part  of  dry 
matter. 

Other  grain  crops  of  low  water  require- 
ment are  Sorghum  (Andropogon  sorghum), 
different  varieties  of  which  use  from  223 
to  273  parts  of  water  in  the  construction 
of  one  part  of  dry  matter,  and  Corn  (Zea 
Mais),  the  water  requirement  of  which  is 
about  300 

It  might  be  expected  that  weeds  would 
show  a  power  of  thriving  on  small  sup- 
plies of  water,  but  the  experiments  show 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  the  least 
greedy,  Tumble  Weed  (Amaranthus  grae- 
cizans),  Pig  Weed  (A.  retroflexus),  and 
Purslane  (Portulaca  oleracea)  are  some- 
what more  extravagant  than  are  the  Mil- 
lets, Sorghum,  and  Maize.  The  grain 
crops  which  have  high  water  requirements 
are  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Flax. 
The  average  water  requirement  of  Wheat  is 
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513 — nearly  double  that  of  Proso  and  Mil- 
let. Barley  needs  more  water  than  Wheat, 
534  as  against  513  ;  Buckwheat  more  still, 
578;  Oats,  597;  Spring  Rye,  685;  and 
Flax  heads  the  list,  requiring  no  less  than 
905  parts  of  water  for  the  manufacture  of 
one  grain  of  dry  matter.  This  fact  is  of 
partic  lav  importance,  in  view  of  the  re- 
cent i  ^osals  to  restore  the  Flax  in- 
dustry in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  re- 
cords published  in  the  memoir  are  those 
relating  to  the  water  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Wheat  and  of  other  crops. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Wheat  the  most  econo- 
mical of  water  are  Turkey,  Kharkov  and 
Emmer;  the  least  economical,  Bluestem 
and  Spring  Ghirka.  Having  regard  to 
the  need  for  extensions  of  Wheat  into  re- 
gions of  small  rainfall,  these  facts  are 
both  encouraging  and  significant,  for  they 
show  that  some  Wheats  can  build  up  straw 
and  grain  with  a  lesser  supply  of  water 
than  that  demanded  by  other  sorts. 

It  will  not  escape  notice  that  the  "  time 
factor  "  enters  into  the  problem.  The 
plants  of  more  modest  water  requirements 
are  late-maturing,  and  make  their  chief 
growth  during  the  hottest  and  driest  part 
of  the  year  ;  those  which  are  more  extrava- 
gant in  their  use  of  water  for  constructive 
purposes  are  early  croppers,  grow  during 
the  earlier,  cooler  period  of  the  year,  and 
mature  in  middle  summer. 

It  looks  as  though  in  the  latter  class 
water  runs  to  waste  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  of  the  plant  is  not  warmed 
up  enough  to  yield  its  maximal  output. 

The  wide  range  in  the  requirements  of 
the  crops  enumerated  is  remarkable.  If 
the  water  requirement  of  Kursk  Millet  be 
expressed  as  1,  that  of  Wheat  is  1.76 
(three-quarters  as  much  again),  of  Oats 
2.04,  Rye  2.34,  and  Flax  3.38,  three  and 
a-third  as  much  as  the  Millet.  Turning 
to  the  water  requirements  of  other  crops, 
it  is  noteworthy,  and  should  be  emphasised 
by  those  who  urge  the  extended  cultiva- 
tion of  the  crop,  that  Sugar  Beet  has  a 
low  water  requirement  (397  of  water  for 
one  gram  of.  dry  matter),  or,  taking 
Kursk  Millet  as  unity,  1.35.  Potatos 
come  next,  but  have  a  fairly  high  water 
requirement,  namely,  636,  or,  in  terms  of 
Kursk  Millet,  2.16,  i.e.,  considerably 
higher  than  any  of  the  cereals.  Slightly 
higher  in  the  list  than  the  Potato  come  the 
Crucifers  —  Cabbage,  Turnip,  and  Rape. 
They  use  about  640  parts  of  water  for  the 
production  of  one  part  by  weight  of  dry 
matter,  and  yet  more  water-greedy  are  the 
legumes — Peas,  Clovers,  and  Alfalfas.  Of 
these,  Field  Peas  require  788  parts  of  water 
for  the  making  of  one  part  of  dry  matter, 
that  is,  are  2|  times  more  inefficient  than 
Millet,  and  at  the  top  of  the  list — let  those 
who  tend  lawns  note  it  well — are  the 
grasses,  such  species  as  Wheat  grass 
(Agropyron  cristatum),  and  Brome  grass 
(Bromus  inermis),  taking  to  build  up  their 
bodies  almost  three  times  as  much  water 
as  is  required  by  the  most  abstemious 
plants. 

AVe  make  no  apology  for  dealing  with 
this  subject  at  such  length,  for  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  plants. 


Supplement    to    the    "  Gardeners'    Chronicle." 
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TITHONIA   (HELIANTHUS)   SPECIOSA 

(An  annual  species  of  Compositae.      l-'mm  specimens  grown  out-of-doors). 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration.— The 

genus  Helianthus,  which  includes  all  the 
true  Sunflowers — natives  chiefly  of  North 
America — has  a  near  relative  in  Mexico  in 
the  genus  Tithonia,  of  which  several  species 
are  in  cultivation.  The  suhject  of  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  is  Tithonia  speciosa, 
an  annual  species  introduced  to  this  country 
eighty  or  more  years  ago,  hut  still  a  rare 
plant  in  gardens.  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
recent  attempt  to  get  a  red  Sunflower  (Hcli- 
anthus)  that  here  and  there  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  Tithonia,  its  brilliant  flowers  having 
been  shown  on  several  occasions  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  resulting  in 
an  Award  of  Merit-  being  awarded  bo  Mr.  W. 
Bachelor,  Stoke  Bruerne  Park  Gardens,  Tow- 
cester,  on  October  7,  1913.  The  brilliance  of 
the  Tithonia  flowers  is  unrivalled,  and  the  only 
circumstances  that  prevent  this  paint  being  a 
first-rate  annual  for  border  cultivation  are  its 
somewhat  gigantic  proportions  and  its  late 
flowering  habit.  It  is  even  a  tender  annual, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in 
March  in  a  little  heat,  and  afterwards  the 
seedlings  should  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters 
and  potted  on  with  a  view  to  getting 
sturdy  plants  in  six-inch  pots  for  planting  in  a 
position  exposed  to  full  sunshine  in  the  first  week 
of  June.  By  this  means  the  flowering  stage  may 
be  hastened,  and  the  first  blooms  may  even  ex- 
pand in  July.  The  plants  gTew  as  high  as  8  feet 
and  produced  large  branches  in  Messrs.  Dob- 
bie's  nursery  last  year.  By  selection  or  by  cross- 
ing with  dwarf  forms  of  Helianthus  annuus  the 
habit  might  perhaps  be  improved,  in  which  case 
the  brilliance  of  the  flowers  could  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  plant  exceedingly  popular. 

Horticultural  Club.-A  house  dinner  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  March  16,  at  6.30  p.m.  Following 
the  dinner  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (pre- 
sident of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  British 
Association  in  Australia),  will  lecture  on  "  Im- 
pressions of  Gardening  in  Australia."  The  lec- 
ture will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Mem- 
bers intending  to  be  present  may  be  accompanied 
by   guests    (ladies   or  gentlemen). 

Yorkshire  Gala  Abandoned.  — The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Fred.  Arey,  informs  us  that  the  fifty- 
seventh  show  fixed  for  June  16,  17,  and  18  has 
been  abandoned.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
feel  that  as  the  military  authorities  might  sus- 
pend railway  traffic  at  very  short  notice  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  exhibitors  and  the  trade  to 
Tun  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  Jubilee  of  a  Horticultural  Benefit 
Society.— The  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
and  Provident  Society  will  celebrate  its  jubilee 
during  the  present  year.  For  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  history  of  the  society  as  a  sou- 
venir Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  2,  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,  chairman  of  the  committee,  requests 
the  loan  of  any  letters,  photographs,  leaflets,  or 
matter  relating  to  the  institution  of  the  society. 

The    French    Horticultural    Society. 

*.he  Journal  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France  for  January  has  reached  us, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  with  the  new 
year  the  society  has  renewed  its  activity.  A 
meeting,  held  on  January  14,  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  members. 

M  .  Cor  don  ni  E  R.— The  English  friends  of 
.  M.  Anatole  C'ordonnier  will  be  pleased  to  see 
the  note  concerning  him  on  p.  126  of  last  week's 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  From  a  private  letter 
just  received  from  France  I  am  able  to  supple- 
ment the  information  contained  in  last  week's 
paragraph.  M.  Cordonnier  is  the  father  of  a 
large  family.  One  of  his  sons  was  taken  prisoner, 
two  others  are  at  the  front,  and  two  more  have 
been  invalided  from  the  Army.  A  part  of  his 
immense   establishment  has  been    placed   at  the 


disposal  of  the  British  Army.  My  correspondent 
tells  me  that  the  greenhouses  there  have  found 
accommodation  for  so  many  as  3,000  soldiers  at  a 
time.     0.  H.  P. 

Horticulture  in  the  United  States.— 
The  American  Journal  of  Horticulture  an- 
nounces that  the  budget  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  making  a  provision  of  68,000  dollars 
for  the  extension  of  the  glasshouses  of  its  horti- 
cultural department,  and  it  makes  the  significant 
comment  that  this  expenditure  is  to  be  incurred 
voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and 
not  merely  on  account  of  pressure  put  upon  them 
by  the  florists  of  the  State. 

New     Chief     Officer     of     the     Cardiff 

Parks. —On  Friday,  the  4th  instant,  Mr. 
Andrew  Alexander  Pettigrew,  head  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Hewell  Grange, 
Worcestershire,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his 
brother,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  as  chief  officer 
of  the  Cardiff  Public  Parks.  The  applications 
for  the  .post  exceeded  100.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
is  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew 
Pettigrew,  and  was  born  at  Cardiff  in  1875. 
On  leaving  school  he  was  employed  under  his 
father  at  the  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  belonging 
to  the  Marquees  of  Bute,  where  he  spent  five 
years.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  staying  there  nearly  two  years  and  taking 
the  series  of  lectures.     He  holds   a  South   Ken- 
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sington  certificate  in  advanced  botany,  and  the 
"Nicholson"  Prize  for  a  collection  of  British 
plants  made  whilst  at  Kew.  On  leaving  Kew 
fifteen  years  ago  he  was  appointed  head  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  at  Hewell  Grange,  s 
position  which  he  has  held  until  the  present 
time. 

Flowers  in  Season  Messrs.  Barb  send 
us  a  small  pot  of  Anemone  blanda  Ingramii  in 
flower.  A.  blanda  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
type  form  very  closely  resembles  A.  apennina,  a 
species  naturalised  in  some  districts  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  flowers  are  usually  more  richly 
coloured.  The  variety  Ingramii  is  again  more 
Tichly  coloured  and  slightly  larger  in  the  flower 
than  A.  blanda.  These  Anemones  are  delightfully 
pretty  in  daylight,  but  the  effect  of  artificial 
light  on  the  colours  is  to  make  them  appear 
washy   and  unattractive. 

Prospects  of  the  Corn  Crops.— The 
February  number  of  tin1  Bulletin  of  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  Statistics,  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  publishes  re- 
ports on  the  areas  sown  and  the  condition  of 
winter  cereals  in  Northern  Hemisphere 
countries.  In  countres  for  which  there  are  data 
an  increp.se  is  generally  reported  in  areas  sown 
compared  with  last  year,  especially  in  India  and 
ill,-  United  States,  which  show  increases  of  22 
per  cent,  and  11  per  cent,  respectively.  Regard- 
ing crop  conditions,  although  the  season  has  been 


exceptionally  wet  in  many  countries,  no  damage 
of  notable  importance  is  complained  of  as  a  rule 
at  present.  In  the  current  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin the  good  reports  on  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere Wheat  crop  are  confirmed,  the  production 
for  the  group  comprising  Argentina,  Chili, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  being  estimated  for 
1914-15  at  68,213,151  quintals  compared  with 
64,154,155  in  1913-14,  or  106.3  per  cent.  The 
Bulletin  reproduces  the  tables  with  the  pro- 
duction figures  for  cereals,  Flax,  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  vines,  Sugar  Beet  and  Potatos  of  1913- 
14  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  the  data 
being  modified  according  to  the  most  recent 
official  communications  of  final  harvest  data. 

A      Gardeners      Long      Service.    —    Mr. 

Robert  Anderson  has  retired  from  the  position 
of  head  gardener  at  Sewerby  House,  near  Brid- 
lington, after  nearly  fifty-two  years'  service. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  born  in  Keith,  in  Banffshire, 
in  1827,  and  has  thus  lived  in  the  reign  of  five 
sovereigns.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Haddo 
House,  and  other  notable  gardens  at  which  he 
has  been  employed  are  Syon  House,  Middlesex" 
and  Trentham,  Staffordshire.  It  is  interesting 
that  he  journeyed  to  Syon  House  from  Scotland 
by  sea,  as  there  were  no  railways  available  in 
those  days.  He  was  the  raiser  of  Tacsonia  X 
Andersonii,  which  was  illustrated  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  July  23,  1887,  p.  106. 

The     Flowering    of     the     Almond. —The 

first  flowers  of  an  Almond  tree,  situated  in  a 
favourable  position  in  Wandsworth,  five  miles 
south-west  of  London,  expanded  fully  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  9th  instant.  Previous  dates  for 
the  flowering  of  this  tree  are:  March  2,  1914; 
January  25,  1913;  February  24,  1912;  March  11, 
1911 ;  March  12,  1910 ;  April  1,  1909 ;  March  23, 
1908;  March  20,  1907;  February  28,  1906; 
March  7,  1905,  and  March  21,  1904. 

Flower  and  Garden  Seeds  in  Brazil.— 

According  to  the  South  American  Journal  there 
is  a  growing  demand  in  Brazil  for  flower  and 
garden  seeds,  the  bulk  of  which  are  imported  - 
from  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Spain  and 
other  European  countries,  the  United  States  sup- 
plying only  a  small  part.  Vegetable  seeds  im- 
ported at  Rio  de  Janeiro  include  Watercress, 
Cabbage  and  Versaillo  Lettuce,  small  and  large 
Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Cabbage  of  all  kinds, 
Spinach,  Peas,  Beans,  Melons,  Mustard.  Turnips- 
Spanish  Black  Radishes,  Red  Radishes,  and  small 
and  large  Tomatos ;  the  most  popular  flowers 
being  Carnations  (mixed),  Pansies,  Zinnias, 
Violets,  Chrysanthemums,  and  flowering  Vines. 
Small  shipments  by  parcel  post  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  country  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  if  the  packages  are  marked  "  Sementes  para 
agricultura  "  (seeds  for  agriculture),  much  trouble 
and  expense  may  be  saved  the  consignees. 

London  Street  Trees.  A  controversy 
having  arisen  in  connection  with  the  street  trees 
in  the  borough  of  Kensington,  the  local  Council 
has  obtained  from  Dr.  Bretland  Farmer, 
F.R.S. ,  a  report  on  tree-planting  in  London.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Farmer  the  trees  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  are  the  Plane  (Platanus  oiien 
talis),  Ailanthus  glandulosa  (Tree  of  Heaven), 
the  Jersey  Elm,  and  the  Lombardy  Poplar.  Other 
kinds  suggested  are  the  Lime,  Tilia  europaea, 
the  single-leaved  Ash,  Bolle's  Poplar,  and  the 
pink  hybrid  Chestnut.  Dr.  Farmer  recom- 
mends planting  one  species  of  tree  only  in  each 
street,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  streets  most 
suitable  are  those  which  run  north  and  south. 
It  is  stated  that  where  lines  of  trees  run  east  and 
west,  the  trees  are  apt  to  become  a  nuisance  to 
those  living  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  the  belief  of  some  that  the 
Plane  causes  injury  to  the  respiratory  organs 
of  delicate  people  owing  to  the  hairs  which  are 
shed  by  the  leaves  and  the  stiff  bristles  that 
break  from  the  fruits.  Dr.  Fabmkk,  however, 
does  not  consider  that  this  indictment  against 
the  Plane  has  been  proved. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPICULE    (XVIII). 


^HORTICULTURE     ITALIENNE     ET 
LA     GUERRE. 

D'une  lettre  qu'une  des  personnalites  les  plus 
eminentes  de  l'horticulture  en  Italie  "vient  de 
faire  parvenir  a  un  de  nos  amis  beiges,  nous  ex- 
trayons  les  passages  suivants  : — 

Cette  guerre  inouie  et  in  juste  a  profondement 
touche  tous  les  hommes  de  coeur,  et  surtout  ceux 
qui  ont  de  bons  amis  dans  les  pays  envahis  et 
eruellement  devastes. 

Je  suis  certain  cependant  que  tout  finira  bien 
et  que  le  droit  et  la  justice  triompheTont. 

Je  comprends  votre  angoisse  et  je  souhaite  que 
votre  heroique  pays  puisse  etre  bientot  libre  et 
reprendre  sa  marche  glorieuse  vers  les  plus  hauts 
degres  de  la  civilisation.  J'espere  aussi  que  mon 
pays,  au  moment  voulu,  prendra  sa  place  contre 
l'Autriohe  et  viendra  ainsi  aider  les  forces  alliees 
de  l'Europe  contre  l'imperialisme  et  le  mili- 
tarisme  teutons. 

Aussitot  apres  la  declaration  de  guerre  du 
mois  d'aout,  le  commerce  horticole  italien 
fut  facheusement  influence.  L'exportation  des 
fruits  et  legumes  a  ete  serieusement  atteinte. 
Les  Peches  particulierement  ont  ete  vendues  a  des 
prix  bien  inferieurs  a  ceux  qu'on  avait  prevus. 

Les  borticulteurs  n'ont  pu  commander  en  Bel- 
gique  les  Azalees  et  les  Rhododendrons  qu'ils  y 
acnetent  habituellement.  Cependant  l'un  d'eux 
a  fait  ses  commandes,  et  comme  on  a  fait  l'expe- 
dition  par  mer,  les  plantes  sont  arrivees  avec 
un  tres  grand  retard  et  en  mauvaise  condition. 

Dans  la  Riviere  italienne  on  a,  pendant  les  mois 
d'aout  et  septembre,  neglige  quelque  peu  les  tra- 
vaux  ordinaires  de  culture  des  Roses,  des  Oeillets, 
des  Marguerites,  des  Resedas,  etc. ,  par  crainte  de 
ne  pouyoir  vendre  les  fleurs.  Les  cultivateurs  de 
cette  region  ont  perdu  beaucoup  d'argent. 

Le  commerce  des  plantes  de  pepiniere  et 
specialement  des  plantes  d'ornement  a  aussi  res- 
senti  cette  annee  les  consequences  de  cet  etat 
anormal  de  choses,  et  les  transactions  commer- 
ciales  avec  l'interieur  du  pays  ont  ete  tres  re- 
duites  en  comparaison  des  annees  precedentes. 
Le  24  fivrier,  1915. 


SECOURS    AUX    HORTICULTEURS 
EN    BELGIQUE. 

La  Societe  Koyale  d 'Agriculture  et  de  Bota- 
nique  de  Gand,  l'organisatrice  habituelle  des 
Quinquennales,  ne  peut  en  ce  moment  songer  a 
montrer  son  activity  dans  les  domaines  qui  ont 
fait  sa  reputation  dans  ^horticulture  Inter- 
nationale. Mais  elle  peut  remplir  un  role  plus 
beau,  et  se  basant  sur  la  solidarite  qui  a  toujours 
caracterise  ses  membres,  elle  a  decide  d'organiser 
l'assistance  pour  ceux  qui  souffrent  particuliere- 
ment des  miseres  causees  par  la  guerre.  Par  les 
correspondances  publiees  dans  nos  coloimes  (pp. 
367  et  414,  1914)  nos  lecteurs  pourront  se  rendre 
compte  des  services  que  l'aide  organisee  par  la 
Societe  pourTa  rendre. 

Voici  ce  que  nous  lisons  a  ce  sujet  dans  le  XXe 
Siecle,  journal  beige  paraissant  actuellement  au 
Havre. 

"La  Societe  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,  connue  ordinairement  sous  le  nom  de 
Casino  de  Gand,  vient  de  prendre  (le  15  fevrier) 
l'initiative  d'assister  ses  membres  qui  seraient 
dans  1'indigence  et  qui  solliciteraient  un  secours. 

"  Cette  society  qui  est  extremement  puissante 
et  qui  reunit  tous  les  borticulteurs  du  pays,  com- 
mence son  action  genereuse  par  l'assistance  des 
petits  horticulteurs  de  la  Flandre  orientale,  qui 
est  la  principale  region  horticole  du  pays. 

"  Sortant  de  sa  mission  habituelle,  elle  adjoint 
ainsi  a  son  but  ordinaire  qui  est  de  favoriser  le 
progres   de   l'horticulture,    celui   d'apporter    des 


secours  a  ceux  qui  sont  atteints  par  le  malheur 
des  temps  actuels.  Elle  etait  une  societe  d'emu- 
lation  horticole,  elle  devient  en  outre  une  societe 
de  secours  mutuels.  Et  elle  remplira  avec 
d'autant  plus  de  sagacite  ce  nouveau  service,  que 
tous  les  membres  se  connaissent  entre  eux  et 
sont  au  courant  de  leurs  ressources  reciproques. " 


COMMERCE    HORTICOLE. 

I/Allemagnte  vient  d'interdire  l'importation  et 
le  transit  des  fleurs  provenant  de  pays  ennemis. 
Les  produits  devront  etre  accompagnes  d'un 
certificat  d'origine.  Pour  ce  qui  concerne  l'Angle- 
terre  cette  mesure  est  d'un  effet  nul,  puisque 
tout  commerce  avec  l'ennemi  y  est  interdit.  Tl 
faut  croire  qu'il  est  impossible  d'utiliser  les  fleurs 
pour  cacher  de  la  contrebande  du  guerre  a  intro- 
duce en  Allemagne.  On  sait  que  la  douane 
hollandaise  a  deja  decouvert  des  quantites  de 
cuir  partant  vers  l'Allemagne  dans  des  wagons  de 
Choux-fleurs,  et  on  assure  maintenant  que  tous 
les  wagons  expedies  a  destination  de  l'Allemagne 
sont  plombes  apres  avoir  ete  verifies.  La  ou  le 
plomb  manque,  la  douane  examine  minutieu6e- 
ment  les  chargements ;  a  Oldenzaal  des  quan- 
tites de  Choux  cabus  ont  ete  retournees  de  fond 
en  comble. 

Ce  que  la  Germanie  n'a  cure  de  prohiber,  les 
neutres  le  font  pour  elle.  C'est  ainsi  que  le 
gouvernement  italien  vient  d'interdire  l'expor- 
tation de  legumes  frais  qui  non  seulement  servent 
d'aliments  mais  sont  utilises  aussi  sur  une 
grande  echelle  pour  cacher  la  contrebande. 
A  Chiasso  on  a  decouvert  47,000  kilos  de  cuivre 
dans  des  chargements  de  legutnes,  et  on  signale 
de  Milan  que  2.000,000  de  kilos  de  cuir  y  out 
ete  accumules  par  des  Allemands,  qui  s'appre- 
taient  4  les  introduire  dans  des  wagons  de  fruits 
et  de  legumes. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Concours    de    Roses    a    Bagatelle. -La 

prefecture  de  la  Seine  lance  un  appel  aux 
Rosieristes  pour  l'envoi  de  leurs  nouveautes 
au  Concours  de  Bagatelle  pour  1915-16.  II 
rappelle  les  conditions  dans  lesquelles  les  pre- 
sentations auront  lieu.  1°  Les  plantes  devront 
avoir  ete  cultivSes  en  pot,  autant  que  possible, 
etre  envoyees  a  plusieurs  exemplaires — cinq  an 
moirs — a  la  Roseraie  de  Bagatelle,  avant  le 
15  avril,  et  etre  accompagnees  d'une  notice  sur 
leur  origine,  leur  parente,  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  des 
renseignements  neeessaires  pour  les  soins  parti- 
culiers  a  leur  donner.  Les  envois  seront 
adrcsses  a  la  Rosei'aie  de  Bagatelle  au  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  en  gare  de  Neuilly — Porte  Maillot — 
Paris.  2°  Les  Hosiers  nouveaux  presenters  seront 
mis  en  pleine  terre  des  leur  arrivee  a  Bagatelle, 
et  resteront  en  place  jusqu'au  mois  d'octobre  de 
la  deuxieme  annee,  afin  de  permettre  au  JuTy 
d'en  etudier  pendant  deux  saisons  la  floraison  et 
la  qualite  de  vegetation.  Les  communications 
ecrites  devront  etre  faites  au  Con6ervateur  des 
Promenades  de  Paris,  4,  Route  du  Champ 
d'Entrainement,  par  Neuilly  (Seine). 

Les  Legumes  en  Autriche.—  L'empereur 
d'Autriche  vient  de  donner  1'exemple.  Pour 
diminuer  la  gene  causee  par  le  blocus,  il  faut 
produire  plus  d'aliments  et  "sur  l'ordre  de 
Francois  Joseph,  les  pares  imperiaux  seront 
ce  printemps  plantes  de  legumes.  Semblable 
mesure  ne  peut  que  nous  faire  plaisir.  Elle 
semble  prouver  que  la  pression  exercee  par  les 
allies  produit  son  effet;  et  puis  .  .  .  n'est  ce 
pas  dans  les  voeux  de  tout  horticulteur  de  voir 
les  hautes  personnalites  contribuer  au  developpe- 
ment  de  l'horticulture? 


A  Boskoop.—  La  declaration  de  la  guerre 
causa  une  vive  panique  dans  ce  centre  de  pe- 
pinieres  hollandais,  dont  la  prosperite  est  basee 
sur  la  ventede  plantes  ornementales.  Cependant 
les  nuages  se  dissiperent  bientot  et  le  commerce; 
local  put  se  faire  a  peu  pres  normalement,  la  plu- 
part  des  producteurs  s'etant  mis  d'accord  ea 
fixant  des  prix  minima.  La  main  d'oeuvTe  ne  dut 
pas  etre  reduite  et  les  salaires  purent  etTe  main- 
tenus.  Sans  doute  le  trafic  avec  les  pays  bel- 
ligerants  fut  atteint  par  la  guerre,  mais  en 
revanche  les  transactions  avec  les  neutres  furent 
tres  satisfaisantes.  Le  transport  vers  l'Amerique 
notamment  n'eut  pas  a  souffrir  grace  au  service 
regulier  assure  par  la  compagnie  Holland- 
America.  Les  principaux  horticulteurs  insistent 
aussi  vivement  pour  que  Boskoop  s'abstienne  de 
manifestations  qui  indiqueraient  des  prefer- 
ences pour  l'un  ou  l'autre  des  belligerants. 
La  situation  des  pepinieristes  de  Boskoop  a 
ete  tres  prospere  au  cours  des  dernieres  annees ; 
on  se  demande  cependant  s'il  n'en  resultera  pas 
une  surproduction,  d'autant  plus  redoutable 
qu'il  s'agit  de  produits  de  luxe  dont  une  crise 
peut  fortement  restTeindre  la  demande. 

Marche  hollandais.  — La  situation  s'est 
peu  medifiee.  La  crainte  de  voir  interdire  ^ex- 
portation des  Choux  cabus  a  fait  augmenter.les 
apports.  La  demande  de  legumes  verts  pour 
l'Allemagne  est  toujours  suivie.  Les  plants  de 
legumes  pour  la  recolte  nouvelle  sont  recherchfe. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  les  fleurs  coupees,  le  marche 
rcste  satisfaisant. 

Exposition  de  Vincent  Square.— Une 
des  presentations  les  plus  frappantes  de  fleurs 
eut  lieu  mardi  dernier  au  local  de  la  Societe 
Royale  d'Horticulture  d'Angleterre,  Vincent 
Square,  a  Londres.  Deja  auparavant  nous  avions 
ete  frappes  de  l'extraordinaire  richesse  intro- 
duite  ici  dans  les  plantes  a  floraison  printaniere. 
ilardi,  le  stand  d'un  horticulteur  donnait  un 
exemple  de  la  richesse  d'un  seul  genre,  en  ^'oc- 
currence le  Saxifraga,  qui  etait  represents  par 
une  infinite  de  couleurs  et  nuances.  Signalons 
particulierement  aussi  les  Narcisses,  presentes 
en  exemplaires  nombreux,  que  tantot  on  eut  pris 
pour  des  Odontoglossums,  tantot  [our  des  Oeil- 
lets. La  Narcisse,  comme  fleur  de  luxe,  occupe- 
t-il  la  place  qu'il  merit e  au  Continent? 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAM1NGEN. 

Een  Italiaan,  hoog  geplaatst  in  den  Tuinbouw 
van  zijn  land,  drukt  zijne  genegenheid  uit  voor 
de  verdrukte  Belgen  en  hoopt  dat  Italie  weldra 
in  het  strijdperk  zal  treden  tot  het  herstellen  van 
recht  tegen  macht.  Ten  gevolge  van  den  oorlog 
is  ginder  ook  eene  vertraging  ontstaan  in  den 
handel  en  menige  tuinbouwer  heeft  ervan 
geleden. 

De  welgek:nde  Gentsche  Koninklljke  maat- 
schappij  van  Landbouw  en  Kruidkunde, 
inrichtster  der  befaamde  Bloemenfeesten  zoekt 
■hare  meest  beproefde  leden  te  helpen.  Door  de 
begoede  tuinbouwers  moet  tusschengekomeu 
worden  om  de  andere  bij  te  staan. 

Duitsohland  verbiedt  den  invoer  van  bloemen 
uit  vijandelijke  landen  (Bloemen  is  geen  eten) 
maar  uitvoer  naar  Duitschland  van  eetwaren 
wordt  door  onzijdige  landen  verboden  en  dat 
zullen  ze  beter  gewaar  worden.  Zoo  handelde 
onlangs  Italie  met  de  groenten,  waartussohen 
men  smokkelwaar  naar  Duitschland  bracht. 

In  Boskoop  heeft  men  niet  veel  van  den  oorlog 
geleden,  daar  de  uitvoer  van  planten  naar 
onzijdige  streken  ongehinderd  plaats  greep. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(.The    Editors    do    not    hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Fungous  Disease  in  Trees.— The  interest- 
ing note  on  Snap-Beech  disease,  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Prior,  published  on  p.  87,  prompts  me  to  write 
as  follows.  At  Barrow-in-Furness  some  years 
atro  I  had  charge  of  many  thousands  of  street 
trees,  which  in  the  summer-time  made  a  picture 
of  great  beauty.  On  many  occasions  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  branch  here  and  there,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  top  of  a  tree,  making  no  pro- 
gress in  the  spring-time.  Sycamore  and  English 
Elm  were  chiefly  affected.  I  found  in  each  case 
that  it  was  a  fungous  attack,  almost  always  at 
the  junction  of  the  branch  to  the  trunk.  Careful 
examination  disclosed  the  very  important  point 
that  where  a  branch  or  trunk  was  attacked  all 
round  the  bark,  it  was  always  fatal  to  that 
branch  or  part  of  the  tree  above.  I  decided  to 
apply  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  Stockholm 
tar  to  every  branch  or  trunk  showing  evidence 
of  attack.  I  found  that  if  the  mixture  could 
be  applied  before  the  fungus  had  attacked  the 
bark  all  round,  those  branches  or  the  trunk 
affected  could  be  saved  from  further  injury.  I 
had  every  tree  examined  by  a  smart  youth  who 
had  full  instructions  how  to  detect  the  complaint, 
and  he  was  provided  with  a  notebook  and  pencil. 
In  my  present  charge  I  have  experienced  exactly 
the  same  trouble,  and  I  have  had  to  sacrifice  a 
number  of  what  were  at  one  time  very  fine 
Beeches,  with  trunks  2  feet  in  diameter,  They 
have  been  killed  by  the  disease  described  by- 
Miss  Prior.  We  have  also  lost  many  large 
English  Elms  and  certain  Sycamores,  which 
I  am  confident  might  have  been  saved  if 
only  remedial  measures  could  have  been 
taken  in  time.  I  have  read  of  fatal  accidents 
through  the  sudden  falling  of  a  large  limb  from 
an  Elm  tree.  I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
the  cause  has  been  through  this  silent,  destruc- 
tive disease.  In  the  Sheffield  district  some 
hundreds  of  magnificent  Beeches  and  Elms  are 
perishing,  and  on  examination  the  insidious 
disease  is  seen  to  be  present.  V.  H.  Lucas,  Fir 
Vale   Bouse   Gardens,  Sheffield. 

Self-rooting  Varieties  of  Applfs  and 
Plums.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Barker  (p.  115),  I 
have  a  fine  fan-trained  Plum,  raised  from  a 
cutting  put  in  by  the  kitchen  garden  foreman. 
The  variety  is  Diamond,  which  was  grown  very 
largely  in  Kent  some  years  ago,  and  possibly  is  as 
plentiful  now  in  that  county.  It  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be  in  other  districts,  for 
•it  is  one  of  the  most  continuous  croppers.  A 
large  bush  tree  of  Greengage  raised  from  a 
"sucker"  or  rooted  shoot  grew  at  Wierton,  and 
several  young  trees  were  raised  from  the  bush 
tree.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  quite  an  ordinary 
proceeding  to  raise  Greengages  in  this  wav  in 
Kent.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belroir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham. 

The  Food  Supply. —  Whilst  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  and  Sagar  Parsley  and  green  Corn 
(Maize),  all  of  high  food  value,  find  no  place 
in  the  list,  it  is  with  regret,  but  no  surprise,  I 
note  no  reference  in  Mr.  Sutton's  letter  to  a 
most  important  and  much  neglected  vegetable  in 
all  its  parts — the  Bean.  True,  the  dwarf 
"French"  Bean  and  the  runner  Bean  are  men- 
tioned, but  only  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  is 
understood  in  this  country ;  as  also  the  high 
food  value  of  the  Broad  Bean,  which,  however, 
owing  to  its  considerable  protein  content,  is 
rather  a  substitute  (if  in  part  only)  for  meat 
as  well  as  for  the  farinaceous  side  of  bread.  But 
the  dwarf  and  runner  Beans  have  a  similar  value 
if  their  seeds  be  allowed  to  grow  further  towards 
or  actually  to  maturity.  Leaving  aside  the 
Broad  Bean  we  find  that,  abroad,  three  ways  of 
cropping  Beans  are  practised  :  (1)  The  green 
Bean  ("haricot  vert"),  as  we  know  it,  when 
the  young  pod  is  eaten,  and  whose  flavour  is 
usually  wrecked  by  the  British  cook.^  who  will 
cut  it  in  pieces  before  cooking  and  still  further 
lower  its  food  value,  the  varieties  used  being 
those  "  sans  parchemin" — that  is,  those  in  which 
a  dense  membranous  layer  develops  late  or  haTdly 
at  all.  (2)  The  "  haricot  flageolet,"  in  which  the 
seeds  are  allowed  to  develop,  and  are  shelled 
out  whilst  green    from  the  shucks  like   "  our  " 


green  Peas  ;  in  this  form  the  Bean  has  a  high 
food  value,  and  is,  to  me,  very  palatable ; 
varieties  for  this  culture  are  usually  "  parche- 
mine,"  as  hard  scale  in  the  shuck  is  of  no  mo- 
ment. (3)  Lastly,  there  is  the  "haricot  sec," 
or  dried  Bean,  which  is  known  unto  our  cooks 
as  the  Haricot  Bean,  though  why  I  know  not, 
as  the  other  two  forms  equally  merit  the  term. 
For  the  two  latter  classes  the  paler  coloured 
seeds  are  perhapis  most  suitable — white,  pale 
green  or  pale  brown.  Both  dwarf  and  runner 
sorts  are  available.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
it  is  many  years  since  I  have  had  a  "scarlet 
runner"  in  my  garden.  Owing  to  the  colour 
of  the  seeds  I  only  grow  the  white  runners,  for 
they  are  used  as  "  h.  flageolets"  or  "sees" 
when  the  season  advances  and  pods  have  got 
beyond  about  half  of  their  eventual  size.  With 
regaTd  to  dwarf  Beans  my  main  crop  variety  is  a 
strain  that  is  very  free  from  membrane,  and 
gives  a  fair-sized  pale  seed,  so  that  it  serves 
for  all  three  classes;  dark-seeded  sorts,  such 
as  Canadian  Wonder,  are  not  so  pleasant  for 
"  flageolet  "  or  drying.  For  green  pods,  of  the 
varieties  I  have  tried,  I  give  the  palm  to  the 
little  Pred  homme  for  flavour  and  also  for 
freedom  from  membrane,  even  when  the  seeds 
give  an  outward  appearance  of  a  necklace  ;  but 
it  is  too  small  for  "flageolet"  or  drying.  The 
green-seeded  flageolet  and  a  pale  red  one  are 
sorts  that  I  favour  at  present.  My  object  in 
writing  is  to  urge  attention  to  the  flageolet  and 
dried  Bean,  and  to  follow  me  in  sowing  for  these 
in  small  vacant  patches,  not  only  to  get 
valuable  food,  but  also  to  encourage  the  nodule 
bacteria  and  enrich  the  soil.  Naturally  the 
dwarf  sorts  are  most  suitable,  as  pinching  or 
supports  are  not  needed.  Sowing  in  little  pits 
(see  Vercier)  or  shallow  trenches,  followed  by 
earthing  up,  is  distinctly  a  mode  that  pays  in 
the  garden.  The  pulses  (Beans,  Peas  and  Len- 
tils) are  not  nearly  enough  in  evidence  in  the 
popular  diet,  just  as  far  too  much  meat  is  con- 
sumed. P.S. — Wanted  an  English  equivalent 
for  "haricot  flageolet."  H.  E.  Durham,  Here- 
ford. 
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ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

March  2.— Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in 
the  chair),  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Dr.  Keeble, 
Messrs.  W.  Bateson,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  Rams- 
bottom,  E.  J.  Allard,  H.  J.  Elwes  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  secretary). 

Leucojum  Vagneri. — Mr.  W.  C.  Worsdell 
reported  that  of  the  Leucojums  shown  at  the 
last  meeting  many  showed  a  tendency  to  fork 
throughout  the  whole  plant ;  as  a  rule,  the  in- 
florescence divided  at  the  top  so  that  three  or 
four  flowers  were  produced,  but  in  some  cases 
the  splitting  was  confined  to  the  flower  itself. 

Seedling  Snowdrops.— Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
showed  flowers  of  seedlings  of  Galanthus  Elwesii 
of  very  large  size  and  excellent  shape,  in  some 
instances  having  the  green  mark  which  typically 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  inner  segments  fall- 
ing short  of  it.  Mr.  Elwes  considered  it  far 
better  to  raise  G.  Elwesii  annually  .from  seed 
than  to  depend  upon  its  persistence  year  after 
year.  He  also  showed  some  hybrid  forms  of 
Snowdrop,  and  said  he  thought  that  apparently 
all  the  characters  of  G.  Elwesii  and  probably 
other  bulbous  monocotyledons  were  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  and  it  was  only  by  taking 
the  sum  of  the  characters  that  one  species  could 
be  distinguished  from  another. 

Variation  in  Pinguicula  caudata. — Mr.  Elwes 
also  showed  a  beautiful  pink  flower  of  a  seed- 
ling of  Pinguicula  caudata,  and  remarked  upon 
the  extent  of  variation  in  colour  in  this  species 
from  a  dark  crimson  to  pink,  and  upon  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  shade  form  had  taken  to 
cultivation  after  its  introduction,  while  the  form 
which  he  had  found  under  drier  conditions  had 
failed. 

Pose  mildew.— Dr.  A.  S.  Home  sent  speci- 
mens of  Roses  budded  on  Rosa  laxa  to  show 
the  perithecia  of  the  Rose  mildew  (Sphaerotheca 
pannosa)   on  them.      The  Roses  on  other   stocks 


which  had  been  attacked  by  mildew  at  Wisley 
had  been  searched  in  vain  for  the  perithecia. 
A  few  varieties  only,  particularly  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet  and  Mrs.  Shamian  Crawford, 
were  badly  attacked.  Many  of  the  perithecia 
proved  to  be  immature,  but  several  contained 
mature  spores.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  subscribed  to  the  opinion  that  the 
use  of  Rosa  laxa  rendered  Roses  more  susceptible 
to  attack  by  mildew  ;  that  is  possible,  but  he 
thought  such  an  expression  of  opinion  would  be 
premature. 

Fungus  on  white  fly. — Mr.  Home  also  wrote 
that  he  suggested  the  name  Cephalosporium 
Lefroyi  for  the  fungus  to  which  he  referred  at 
the  last  meeting  as  attacking  white  flies  on 
foliage  of  Centropogon  at  Wisley,  and  occurring 
both  on  imagos  and  larvae.  He  sent  the  follow- 
ing technical  description  of  the  fungus,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  Messrs.  A.  Gepp.  C.  E. 
Jones,  and  J.  Ramsbottom  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum: — Centropogon  Lefroyi,  sp. 
nov. — Entomogenum  albidum  ;  hyphis  sterilibus, 
septatis,  laxe  intertextis  vel  subinde  intricatis, 
1.7  (i  —  3.4  p  cr.,  intervallis  brevibus  conidio- 
phoras  capitatas  sparshs  f  erentibus ;  oonidio- 
phoris  simplicibus,  septatis  vel  continuis,  17  pt 
-  27  ix  longis,  1.7  p.  -  2.4  p.  latis,  fastlgatis,  unico 
acrogeno  capitulo  parum  mucoso  ornatis  ;  capitulis 
globosis  ±  3.5  p.  -  7  p.  dia..  crebras  sporas 
(quatuordecim  pluresve)  continentibus ;  sporis 
hyalinis,  diversiformibus,  ellipsoideis,  ovalibus 
vel  oblongis,  rectis  vel  leviter  curvatis  +  7  p.  x 
1  —  1.7  p.  On  Aleyrodes  vaporaria  both  imago 
and  larva  infesting  leaves  of  Centropogon  at 
R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley.  Differs  from  Cephalo- 
sporium Lecanii  in  colour  and  in  dimensions  of 
conidiophores,  capitula  and  spores. 

Floral  malformations. — Mr.  E.  Mann,  Gill 
Street,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland,  sent  ex- 
amples of  Coreopsis  showing  virescence  and  pro- 
liferation of  the  capitula ;  Argelonia  showing 
virescence,  virescent  Antirrhinum,  virescent 
Petunia,  virescent  Zinnip,  and  proliferous  and 
virescent  Pelargoniums,  all  picked  in  his  garden 
in  December  last.  He  attributed  the  remarkable 
number  of  malformations  to  the  extraordinarily 
dry  season  which  they  had  just  passed  through, 
but  no  information  was  forthcoming  as  to  the 
purity  or  otherwise  of  the  stock  sown. 

Floral  Committee. 

(Concluded  from  p.  129.) 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe.  Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
John  Green,  F.  W.  Harvey,  J.  W.  Moorman. 
J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm.  Howe,  John  Jennings,  W. 
Bain.  J.  Dickson,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill.  A. 
Turner,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  G. 
Baker.  G.  Paul,  W.  A.  Bilney.  W.  J.  Bean. 
Jas.  Hudson,  C.  Blick,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Thos. 
Stevenson.  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  and  R. 
Hooper  Pearson. 

Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Howe),  showed  an  imposing  exhibit  of  bulb- 
ous flowers,  with  appropriate  plants  for  relief, 
the   award   of  a    Gold   Medal  being  made. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Reading,  exhibited 
baskets  of  Primulas,  arranged  with  Ferns.  Palms, 
and  Grevillea  robusta.  The  exhibit  was  a  very 
extensive  one,  and  the  fine  qualitv  of  the  plants 
was  freely  commented  on.  The  varieties  in- 
cluded many  of  those  described  on  p.120.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for 
Primulas.  The  exhibit  was  attractive,  with 
a  broad  band  of  Primula  nialamides  at  the  back 
and  sides,  the  sinensis  varieties  being  in  batches 
of  distinct  sorts.  Bouquet  White  was  good,  also- 
Stellata  Fairv  Queen,  Star  Crimson,  of  magnifi- 
cent colour.  Princess  May.  and   Holborn  Coral. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
again  exhibited  Tulips,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath.  Ltd..  Wisbech,  showed 
bulbous  flowers  in  bowls  of  fibre. 

Messrs.  R.  Sydenham.  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
showed  bowls  of  bulbous  flowers  and  Lily-of  the- 
Valley,   suitable   for  indoor  decorations. 

Miss  C.  M.  Pixov,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  again 
showed  bulbous  flowers,  for  which  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
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Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstharn, 
showed  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Carnations  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  All- 
wood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Hay  wards  Heath 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal);  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey  (Silver  Flora  Medal)  ;  and  the  Misses 
Fife  and   Price,   Birchgrove,   Susses. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,  had  the 
most  attractive  exhibit  of  Alpines,  in  the  form 
of  a  rock  garden,  composed  of  old  grey  sand- 
stone, and  planted  in  drafts,  with  choice  Saxi- 
frages and  other  subjects.  Sweeping  down  a 
miniature  escarpment  were  hundreds  of  choice 
plants  of  Saxifraga  burseriana  Gloria,  and  there 
were  similar  patches  of  S.  Boydii  alba ;  a  great 
colony  of  Crocus  versicolor,  and  here  and  there 
touches  of  yellow,  blue  and.  pink  of  other  sub- 
jects.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  was  awarded 
a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  Alpines  and  shrubs. 
The  gem  of  the  collection  was  the  beau- 
tiful Crocus  aerius  (see  fig.  41),  with  lilac- 
purple  petals,  paler  inside,  leading  to  a 
golden  base,  and  orange-coloured  stigmata,  sur- 
rounded bv  the  yellow  stamens.  The  species  is 
described  by  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
1847,   p.   289,   and  by    Baker   in    Card.     C/iron., 


manii,  which  has  small,  rich  yellow  flowers  with 
orange  blotches;  multicolour,  pink,  white  and 
yellow,  and  Le  Phare,  rose-pink,  were  also  good. 

Hardy  flowers  and  Alpines  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover ;  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley;  Mr.  Maurice 
Prichard,  Christchurch  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal) ;  Mr.  James  Box,  Haywards  Heath ; 
Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal) ;  Mr.  Amos  Perrt,  Enfield  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian Medal) ;  Mr.  R.  Tucker  and  Son,  Oxford 
(BTonze  Banksian  Medal) ;  and  Messrs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  Roses.  The  back  of  the  ex- 
hibit was  composed  of  large  sprays  of  Fortune's 
Yellow  and  Yellow  Banksian. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
showed  varieties  of  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
interspersed  with  pot  plants  of  the  graceful 
Primula  nialacoides. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  filled 
a  large  table  with  Carnations,  Alpines,  and 
forced  shrubs,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed 
indoor  flowering  plants  and  Carnations.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  again 


Fig.  41. — crocus  aerius  ;  flowers  lilac-purple. 
(See    Col.    1.) 


1872,  p.  609.  Herbert  writes :  "lam  indebted 
to  the  vice-consuls  at  Trebizond  and  Brussa  for 
these  plants,  with  imperfect  specimens  of  the 
flower.  The  bulbs  were  scarcely  bigger  than  a 
Pea,  and  all  but  one  of  the  whiter  Stauric  plants 
failed,  and  that  has  pushed  a  weak  leaf  and 
exists.  The  colour  of  the  dry  Olympic  flower  is 
very  rich.  The  pass  from  Trebizond  to  Stauros 
is  choked  with  snow  till  June,  and  both  C 
aerius  and  the  autumnal  C.  vallicola  appear  to 
be  few  in  number  or  not  to  flower  freely  on 
Koolat  Dagh,  for  the  result  of  two  missions 
from  Trebizond  in  search  of  them  produced  very 
few,  and  those  in  a  weak  and  almost  hopeless 
state." 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp  arranged 
an  imposing  rock  garden  as  a  corner  exhibit,  with 
a  row  of  dwarf  Pinus  Cembra  at  the  back.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
Iris  stylosa.  Anemone  blanda,  the  double-flowered 
Adonis,  Primula  denticulata  alba,  Prostanthera 
rotundifolia.  a  shrubby  species  with  beautiful 
mauve-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
for  bulbous  flowers  and  early-blooming  Alpines. 

Messrs.  H.  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye,  showed 
varieties  of  Freesias  and  seedling  bulbous  Irises. 
The  best  of  the  Freesias  was  the  variety  Chap- 


showed  their  new  variety  of  Riohardia  africana, 
Azaleas  and  Cinerarias  in  a  setting  of  Ferns. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  exhibited 
flowering  and  berried  shrubs.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

SHOW    OF    FORCED    BULBS. 

March  9,  10. — The  special  show  of  forced 
spring  bulbs  took  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday last  in  the  Vincent  Square   Hall, 

As  a  rule  this  show  is  attended  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Association, 
who  officiate  as  judges,  but  this  year,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  shipping  caused  by  the  war, 
only  two  representatives  from  Holland  ventured 
to  make  the  journey.  These  gentlemen  were 
Messrs.  Van  der  Meer  and  A.  Byvoet,  and  they 
received  hearty  and  general  congratulations. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  one  Award 
of  Merit  and  sixteen  medals  for  collections. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  awarded  four  medals. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  first  day  an  address  on 
"  Flowers  from  Seed,  in  the  Greenhouse  and 
Open  Border."  illustrated  by  a  series  of  beautiful 
Lumiere  photographs  in  colour,  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton. 

Competitive   Classes. 

The  schedule  contained  eleven  classes,  and 
the  principal  prizes  were  offered  by  the  General 


Bulb  Growers'  Society  of  Haarlem.  In  addi- 
tion, Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  offered 
prizes  in  three  classes  for  bulbs  grown  in  moss 
fibre. 

Division  I. 
Open  to  Amateurs. 
Eighteen  Hyacinths,  distinct. — There  were 
three  splendid  exhibits,  and  the  judges  awarded 
equal  1st  prizes  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  James 
Gibson),  and  R.  G.  Morrison,  Esq.,  Watertree, 
Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Rapier).  The  Duke 
of  Portland  showed  beautiful  specimens 
of  Queen  of  the  Pinks,  Garibaldi,  L'lrrno- 
cence,  King  of  the  Blues,  City  of  Haarlem, 
Rose  a  Merville,  Marie,  Madame  Kruger, 
Moreno,  Jacques  and  Cardinal  Wiseman,  whilst 
a  selection  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Morrison's  varieties 
included  Bismarck,  Lady  Derby,  La  Victoire, 
City  of  Haarlem,  Gounod,  Correggio  (white), 
Moreno  and  Menelik.  3rd,  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
Coombe  Court,  Kingston  (gr.  Mr.  T.   Smith). 

Twelve  Hyacinths,  distinct. — The  1st  prize 
was  won  by  G.  Nobett,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Bushell),  who  had  excellent  plants 
of  Gounod,  Moreno,  Correggio,  La  Victoire, 
Jacques,  Koh-i-Noor,  Schotel,  La  Grandesse, 
Menelik  and  City  of  Haarlem  ;  2nd,  Miss  C.  A. 
Michell.  Oakfield,  Cricklewood ;  3rd,  Lady 
Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Howe). 
Six  Hyacinths,  distinct. — This  was  a  very 
good  class.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Loo 
Thomson,  Esq.,  Formby,  Liverpool,  with 
the  varieties  Correggio,  La  Victoire,  Marconi, 
Gounod,  Menelik,  City  of  Haarlem;  2nd.  Mrs. 
McDowell  Nathan,  Cotters  Bar  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Newton) ;  3rd,  H.  S.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Shooter's 
Hill;  extra  3rd,  G.  Goodsir,  Esq.,  Croydon  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Coles). 

Eight  pans  of  Hyacinths,  each  containing  10 
bulbs  of  a  distinct  variety.— The  Duke  of  Port- 
land had  the  field  all  to  himself,  but  it  was  a 
worthy  display,  and  well  merited  the  1st  prize 
awarded.  Each  plant  carried  a  magnificent 
spike,  and  there  was  not  a  weak  inflorescence  in 
the  whole  collection.  Especially  good  were  the 
varieties  City  of  Haarlem,  King  of  the  Blues, 
Queen  of  the  Pinks,  General  Vetter,  King 
Menelik,  La  Victoire,  La  Grandesse  and  Lady 
Derby. 

A  display  of  Hyacinths,  staged  on  the  floor. 
■ — There  were  two  exhibits  in  this  class,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland  led  easily,  having  two 
dozen  pans,  similar  to  those  in  the  last  class, 
arranged  in  a  setting  of  Ferns,  and  relieved 
with  Japanese  Maples.  The  varieties  were  simi- 
lar to  those  already  enumerated.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Misses  Tate  and  Tanner, 
Watford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Streeter).  This  exhibit 
was  arranged  on  shelving  with  virgin  cork, 
there  being  groups  of  pink  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  and  pink  and  blue  varieties. 

Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Howe),  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  Messrs. 
Sydenham's  three  classes  for  bulbs  grown  in 
moss  fibre,  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in 
each  case. 

Traders'  Class. 
A  display  of  Hyacinths  staged  on  the  floor. 
— As  at  last  year's  exhibition,  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  Southgate,  were  the  only  exhibitors. 
This  firm  showed  a  fine  exhibit  of  well-flowered 
plants  arranged  in  circular  groups  with 
"  wedges  "  of  contrasting  varieties  between. 
The  massed  varieties  :  Schotel,  blue ;  Correggio, 
white ;  and  La  Victoire,  pink,  were  remarkably 
fine.     (Silver  Cup  and  Gold   Medal.) 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present:  Rev.  G.  Engleheart  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  Alex.  Wilson,  G.  W.  Leak,  W.  T. 
Ware,  E.  M.  Crosfield,  R.  W.  Wallace,  P.  R. 
Barr,  H.  Smith,  Joseph  Jacob,  C.  L.  Adams, 
F.  H.  Chapman,  J.  D.  Pearson,  and  Chas.  H. 
Curtis. 

Mr.  C.  Bourne,  Bletchley,  was  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  which 
contained  such  beautiful  varieties  as  White  Em- 
peror, White  Countess,  a  Leedsii  variety  with 
lemon-coloured  cup;  Radiant,  with  rich  orange- 
red  corona;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch.  a  beautiful 
Trumpet  Daffodil ;  Red  Lady,  Cigar ;  Lemon 
Star,  a  Leedsii  flower  with  large,  soft-yellow 
trumpet  and  creamy-white  perianth  :  Queen  of 
Hearts,  a  well-shaped  Barrii  variety  with  orange- 
red  cup;   Lemon  Belle  and  Sunrise,  the  rich,  red 
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colour  of  the  corona  of  the  latter  running  faintly 
into  the  perianth. 

Mr.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Inglescombe  Nurseries, 
Bath,  showed  varieties  of  Narcissi,  including 
Gay  Heart,  Plato  and  Lolah. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Wisbech,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
bulbous  flowers  grown  in  bowls  with  fibre.  The 
plants  were  well  flowered  and  the  bowls  of 
flowers  made  pretty  subjects  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  were 
awarded   a    Silver   Banksian    Medal    for    a  dis- 
play of  Tulips. 
Messrs.    J.     R.     Pearson    and     Sons,    Lowd- 
ham,  exhibited  Daffodils  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  exhibited 
Lily-of-the- Valley  and  bulbous  flowers  in  bowls 
of  fibre. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Harvey,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  W.  Moor- 
man, J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Howe, 
R.  C.  Reginald  Neville,  C.  Dixon,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett-P6e,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Paul,  T.  W. 
BaiT,  R.   Hooper  Pearson   and  Jas.   Hudson. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Saxifraga  Irvingii. — This  is  a  hybrid  raised 
from  S.  Burseriana  X  S.  Fredericii  Augusti  by 
Mr.  W.  Irving,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  The  plant 
is  of  small  stature,  not  more  than  1  inch  high, 
and  bears  blush  flowers  with  pretty  red  anthers. 
It  is  early  flowering  and  very  free  in  blooming. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott. 

Awards  to  Groups. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  collec- 
tions : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  for  an  exhibit  of  Hyacinths.  This  mag- 
nificent collection  was  arranged  in  colour  groups 
as  circular  mounds,  with  a  setting  of  Ferns  and 
other  greenery.  Some  of  the  more  pleasing: 
combinations  were  :  pink  and  red,  Jacques  and 
La  Victoire ;  pale  yellow  and  dark  blue,  King 
of  Blues  and  City  of  Haarlem ;  pink  and  pale 
blue,  Jacques  and  Enchantress  ;  white  and  dark 
blue,  Correggio  and  King  of  Blues ;  and  pink 
and  white,  Queen  of  Pinks  and  La  Grandesse. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for 
Crocuses,  including  the  beautiful  pale-blue 
variety  Blue  Coeleste,  Kathleen  Parlow, 
white  ;  Minerva,  mauve  feathered  with  purple  ; 
and  Giant  Golden;  Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
Raynes  Park,  for  a  spring  garden,  planted  with 
a  broad  band  of  yellow  Crocuses  against  a  back- 
ground of  shrubs,  with  turf  in  the  foreground 
dotted  with  Crocuses,  the  whole  forming  a 
raised  terrace  enclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall  in  stone  ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Rlpon,  Kingston  Hill, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Smith),  for  a  collection  of 
bulbs  and  forced  shrubs,  a  clever  and  pretty 
bit  of  colour  grouping. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  C.  Elliott, 
Stevenage,  for  a  rockery  planted  with  Saxi- 
frages, the  finest  exhibit  of  its  kind  we  have 
seen ;  and  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  for  a 
rockery  with  Alpines. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  flowering  shrubs  ; 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Car 
nations ;  Messrs.  May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  for 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns  ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent,  for  Alpines  and  shrubs ;  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  ornamental 
shrubs;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  for 
hardy  plants :  and  Messrs.  Wtlls  and  Segar, 
Kensington,  for  Azaleas. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Gaunt, 
Farsley,  for  Alpines;  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ- 
church,  for  Alpines ;  and  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,    for  Crocuses. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

February  18. — Committee  present:  Mr.  Z.  A. 
Ward  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  J. 
Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood, 
J.  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  H. 
Thorp,  G.  Weatherby,  and  H.  Arthur  (secre- 
tary). 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal  for 
a  group  including  Odontoglossum  Herculaneum, 
0.  crispum  Moortebeekense,  0.  roseum,  0.  Lam- 
beauiana  Lucifer,  Dendrobium  Juno,  D.  Ains- 
worthii  intertextum,  Odontioda  Mica,  Cym- 
bidium  insignis,  Dendrochilum  glumacea,  and 
Cypripediums   in  variety. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr.  Mr. 
Howes),  was  also  awarded  a  Large  Silver  Medal 
for  a  group  of  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas  and 
Cattleyas. 

Z.  A.  Wasd,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  staged  a  group  of  well-grown 
Odontoglossums  of  the  crispum  section,  also 
hybrids,  for  which  a  Large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fletcher),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Odontoglossums. 

F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Bradford,  staged  a  group 
to  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  ;  Cypri- 
pedium Hindeanum,  C.  Hortense,  C.  Minos 
Youngii,  C.  Actaeus  Doreen,  and  Laelia  anceps 
Sanderiana  were  shown  well. 

Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  in  which 
were  noticed  Cypripedium  Beckmanii,  C.  Mrs. 
H.  Elwes,  C.  Minos  Youngii,  C.  Alcibiades,  and 
C.  Thompsonii ;  Cattleya  Trianae  ampliatum ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  calistoglossa  Ariel,  and  L.-C. 
Cappei ;  Laelia  anceps  Sanderiana,  and  Cym- 
bidium  Butterfly. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  which  con- 
tained Cypripedium  Astrea,  C.  Archie  Neill, 
C  Vandyck,  Masdevallia  Pourbaixii ;  Odonto- 
glossum eximium  ;  Dendrochilum  glumaceum ; 
Laelio-Cattleya  Bella  ;   and  Coelogyne  flaccida. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford, 
were  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group 
containing  Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Bradford,  staged  a 
number  of  Odontioda  hybrids  raised  from  the 
same  seed-pod,  showing  a  great  diversity  of 
form  and  colour,  a  Silver  Medal  being  awarded. 

Other  exhibitors  were  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  Heaton 
Mersey  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Thompson);  S.  Gratrix, 
Esq.,  '  Whalley  Range  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Brown); 
Messrs.  Charles  worth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath;  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate; 
and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  C'horlton-cum-Hardy. 
AWARDS. 
First-Class   Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Walton  Beauty  ajid 
Cypripedium  aureum  Hyeanum  Goliath.  Both 
shown  by  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Herculaneum  (see  fig.  40,  p. 
132). 

Cypripedium  Desdemona  Haddon  House 
variety  (Alcibiades  X  Mrs.  Carey  Batten).  The 
dorsal  petal  is  3  inches  across  and  well  marked 
with  a  large  margin  of  white ;  petals  14,  inch 
wide.  Shown  by  P.  Smith,  Esq. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontioda  Patricia  (Charlesworthii  x  Phoebe), 
and  Cypripedium  Britannia.  Both  shown  by 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Mica  (Charlesworthii  x  Brad- 
shawae).  From  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Awards  of  Appreciation. 
Odontioda  Euterpe  (0.  TJro-Skinneri  x  C. 
Noezliana),  and  Oncidioda  Waltonense  (M.  Vul- 
caneum  X  Oncidium  incurvum).  Both  shown  by 
Mr.   Thompson. 


trated  by  slides  and  by  specimens  which  he  had 
collected  during  his  travels.  For  several  months 
in  the  summer,  said  Dr.  Wilson,  the  lower  ground 
in  California  is  parched  with  drought,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  annuals  and  bulbs  disappear 
or  become  withered.  In  these  regions  many 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  retain  their  fresh- 
ness and  continue  to  grow,  and  the  result  is  that 
stretches  of  country  present  a  parklike  appear- 
ance. The  dark-leaved  Oaks  and  other-  trees  are 
disposed  with  all  the  freedom  of  nature  on  the 
plains  and  foothills.  Along  the  coast,  in  the 
canyons,  and  in  the  forests  there  are  to  be  found 
even  at  the  period  of  greatest  drought  many 
plants  in  a  state  of  freshness  and  florif erousness. 
As  he  ascends  the  mountains  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  the  traveller  who  ha-d  formed  his 
conception  of  a  mountain  flora  from  exploration 
of  the  Scottish  Bens  of  the  same  height  to  see 
that  mere  change  of  altitude  is  not  sufficient  to 
explain  the  freshening  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  plants  in  flower.  The 
influence  of  the  ocean  is  felt  for  long  distances 
inland.  Every  day,  with  remarkable  regularity, 
for  a  great  part  of  the  summer  a  cool  breeze 
ascends  from  the  sea,  carrying  with  it  a  dense 
fog.  which  envelops  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Great  tracts  are  covered  by  vegeta- 
tion of  a  peculiar  type,  constituting  what  is 
known  locally  as  Chaparral.  It  consists  of  a 
kind  of  scrub,  and  the  plants  are,  on  the  whole, 
low-growing.  Their  most  distinctive  features 
are  their  evergreen  habit,  the  dry,  leathery  tex- 
ture of  their  leaves,  and  their  tendency  to 
develop  spines.  Conditions  leading  to  scarcity 
of  water  in  certain  positions  in  our  own  moun- 
tans  had  produced  examples  of  a  similar  vegeta- 
tion, and  it  was  striking  to  note  the  identity  in 
structure  of  some  of  the  Californian  mountain 
plants  with  closely-related  species  in  Scotland — 
for  example,  the  Bearberry.  Many  of  the 
plants  met  with  on  the  mountains  recalled 
vividly  the  corresponding  allies  found  at  home, 
for  instance,  Milkwort,  Campion,  St.  John's- 
Wort,  Honeysuckle,  Golden-rod,  Spear-thistle, 
and  Gentian.'  It  was  a  pleasure  to  a  gardener 
to  meet  for  the  first  time  plants  in  their  native 
surroundings,  such  as  Aralia,  Ceanothus, 
Spiraea,  Rubus.  Ribes,  Zauschneria,  Garrya. 
Mimulus,  Iris,  Brodiaea  and  Woodwardia.  At 
the  lower  levels  one  passes  through  forests  of 
Redwood  and  Douglas  Spruce,  while  higher  up 
is  met  in  greatly  lessened  numbers  such  Conifers 
as  Pinus  Sabiriiana,  P.  monophvlla,  Cupressus 
Goveniana   and    Torreya   ealifornica. 


A  special  award  of  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal 
was  made  by  the  Council  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons.  This  splendid  exhibit  included  Cauli- 
flowers Snow  White  and  Early  White  ;  Scarlet 
Horn  Carrots,  Sutton's  Market  Cucumbers, 
Brussels  Chicory,  Golden  Ball  Lettuces.  Rad- 
ishes, Kales  and  Mushrooms. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

March  2. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie,  the 
president,  being  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  at- 
tendance of  80  members. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  lecturer  on  agriculture  in 
St.  Andrew's  University,  gave  a  lecture  on 
"The    Mountain    Plants'    of    California,"   illus- 


ROYAL   SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 

February  6. — The  sixty-second  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  ATbori- 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
S.  J.  Gammell,  of  Drumtochty  and  Countess- 
wells,  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair  in 
the  absence  of  Colonel  Stirling,  the  presi- 
dent, who  is  at  present  on  active  service  with 
the  2nd  Lovat  Scouts.  In  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man Colonel  Stirling  said  that  the  society,  in 
common  with  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  had 
grave  cause  to  complain  of  the  war  which  had 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  aggression  of  Ger- 
many, and  that  it  was  all  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  the  society  had  had  pleasant  re- 
lations with  German  foresters  in  the  past,  and 
Scottish  forestry  owed  a  great  deal  to  German 
research  and  German  practice. 

The  most  important  matter  before  the  meeting 
was  a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sutherland,  Com- 
missioner for  Small  Holdings  under  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Forestry,  regarding  the 
question  of  the  site  for  a  forestry  demonstration 
area  in  Scotland.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Suther- 
land said,  it  was  decided  by  the  Development 
Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Education  for 
Scotland  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  de- 
monstration area  in  which  would  be  established 
a  school  for  forestry  apprentices.  An  Advisor} 
Committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the 
demonstration  area,  and  in  1911  or  early  in  1912 
they  made  a  very  full  report.  Then  the  Board 
of  'Agriculture  came  into  existence,  and  the 
Board  was  asked  to  consider  the  whole  ques 
tion.  The  Board  did  consider  the  question,  and 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland  asked  certain  gentle 
men  to  assist  the  Board  and  advise  them  in  the 
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selection  of  the  proper  place  for  the  forestry  de- 
monstration   area   in    Scotland.      The    committee 
searched  the  whole  of  Scotland,  not  in  a  cursory 
way  but  in  a  very  thorough  maimer  indeed.    The 
society  knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  the  ideal 
place  for  a  demonstration  area  in  forestry.     They 
must  of  necessity  have  growing  woods  of  various 
ages ;     they    should    have    healthy     woods,    also 
young  plantations ;    and    they  should  have   land 
that     pertained    as     nearly    as    possible     to  the 
general  character  of  the  plantable  land  of  Scot- 
land.     The    committee    found    in    Aberdeenshire 
land  that  they  considered  in  every  way  suitable, 
and    they   so  reported.      The  views    of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  .had  been  confirmed   by  every 
reliable    forestry    expert  in    Scotland.      The  De- 
velopment  Commissioners,  as  they  were  aware, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selection  of 
this  area    was  not    a   proper   one,   and   they  in- 
formed the  Board  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
find  a   suitable,  place  nearer  the  centre  of   Scot- 
land than  the  area  of  Aberdeenshire.     They  did 
select  a  place,  and  they  had  also  negotiated  for, 
not  a  purchase  of  it,  but  a  lease.     The  general 
terms  of  .the  lease  had  come  before  the  Board  for 
consideration.      The  Board,  fortified  by  the  views 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  strongly  supported 
by    the  late   Dr.    Nisbet,    intimated    that    they 
could  not  approve   of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
lease  for  the  purposes  of  forestry  demonstration. 
The    area     in     question    was    surrounding   Loch 
Ordie,  in  Perthshire.     The  position  now  was,  as 
far  as   he  could    gather,    that   they   would   have 
to  begin  again.     The  Board  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  afresh,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would,  as  far  as  possible,  take  all  those  in- 
terested   in    afforestation    into   their   confidence. 
Sir  John   Stirling   Maxwell,   the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  said  that  complaint  had  been 
made  that  progress  in  forestry  matters  had  been 
too    slow.      He  and   the   other   members  of    the 
Advisory    Committee  to   which    Mr.    Sutherland 
"had  referred   recognised   that  in  remaining  on  a 
committee  which  had  made  so  little  progress  to- 
wards the  objects  they  had  in  view  they  had  in- 
curred   a  certain   responsibility.      The   slow  pro- 
gress   made    had    been    disappointing,    but   they 
liad  remained  on  the  committee  because  they  had 
perfect   confidence   in  the   work    Mr.   Sutherland 
was  doing,    and  also  in  the  support   he  was  re- 
ceiving from  the   Secretary  for   Scotland.     Were 
it  not   for  that  they  would  not  have  remained 
on   the     committee.     He    was    very     glad   Mr. 
Sutherland   had  taken  the  society  so  much  into 
his  confidence   in   regard    to  this   matter,   which 
they    still   considered    of   the    greatest    moment. 
The  reason  for  the  small  progress  made,  he  was 
perfectly    certain,    did    not  lie    in  any   want    of 
•effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.    Sutherland  or  the  Sec- 
retary  for    Scotland.     The  reason    progress  had 
not    been    made   was  partly   due  to    the    Parlia- 
mentary entanglement  into  which  this  whole  sub- 
ject had  been   plunged  ;    partly  to   the  fact  that 
the  whole  control  did  not  lie  with  those  who  had 
the  business  in  hand,  but  with  an  outside  body, 
the  Development   Commission ;    and   also    partly 
to  the  fact  that  those  members  of  the  Develop- 
ment   Commission    who   particularly    dealt    with 
forestry   did  not  seem  to  be  able    to  hold   their 
own  with   their  colleagues  in  such  a  way   as  to 
keep    that   subject    forward    in    the    position    to 
which  it    was   certainly    assigned   by   the    Chan- 
cellor of    the    Exchequer    when   the   Commission 
was  first  appointed. 

Colonel  Stirling  of   Keir  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. 
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GLASGOW  FRUIT  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

March  4. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Kay,  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The  an- 
nual report  of  the  executive  was  adopted.  It 
stated  the  progress  made  in  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  several  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
trade,  such  as  selling  .Strawberries  and  other 
soft  fruit  by  weight,  street  trading  and  grading 
of  Apples,  6hort  weight  and  other  matters. 
Seventy  new  members  were  elected  during  the 
year. 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  : — 
President,  Mr.  Alexander  M'Kay;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mr.  James  Chalmers  and  Mr.  John  Mac- 
donald  :  treasurer,  Mr.  John  Kennedy;  secre- 
tary,  Mr.    Daniel    Gardner. 


Captain  Savile  G.  Reid.  — We  Tegret  to 
record  the  death  of  Capt.  Savile  Reid,  B.E. ,  of 
The  Elms,  Yalding,  Kent.  Capt.  Reid  was  a  keen 
amateur  horticulturist,  and  his  garden  contained 
many  rare  and  choice  plants.  He  was  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  local  gardeners' 
society  and  of  every  other  society  in  the  dis- 
trict which  had  for  its  object  the  welfare  of 
the  villagers. 
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A  Gardener's  Notice  :  Treblar.  It  has  been 
decided  in  the  courts  that  head  gardeners  are 
entitled  to  a  month's  notice,  but  that  under- 
gardeners  are  weekly  servants,  entitled  to 
only  a  week's  notice.  We  should  say  that 
the  journeymen,  foreman  and  garden  labourers 
would  each  give  and  receive  a  week's  notice, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  head  gardener  a  month's 
notice  would  apply  on  either  side.  Cases  such 
as  these  are  usually  decided  in  law  by  the 
custom  which  obtains  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict, therefore  it  cannot  be  stated  definitely 
what  the  legal  decision  would  be  in  a  par- 
ticular instance.     Consult  a  local  solicitor. 

Box  Edging  :  G.  L.  As  your  edging  of  Box  has 
become  overgrown,  we  advise  you  to  lift  the 
plants  and  replant  them  during  the  present 
month.  You  will  find  that  the  roots  are  about 
as  deep  underground  as  the  top  growth  is  high 
above  the  surface.  Shorten  the  roots,  leav- 
ing a  few  inches  with  sufficient  fibrous  roots 
attached  to  support  the  plants  afterwards.  The 
younger  and  sturdier  stems  with  roots  are  the 
best  for  re-planti<ng.  Pull  the  plants  to  pieces, 
and  reject  the  older  and  harder  portions.  The 
tops  of  those  selected  should  be  shortened 
somewhat,  but  do  not  cut  below  the  foliage 
as  Box  does  not  break  freely  from  old  wood. 
Box  edging  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become 
tluck,  so  that  it  should  be  somewhat  thin 
when  first  planted.  Before  planting  the 
ground  should  be  dug,  and  at  least  half  the 
soil  should  be  replaced  by  fresh  compost. 
Practically  any  soil  will  do,  but  it  should  be 
enriched  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  old 
mortar  rubble  if  there  is  no  lime  in  the  soil. 
Use  the  garden  line,  and  with  a  spade  cut  the 
soil  away,  drawing  the  loose  material  forward 
to  leave  a  firm  back  against  which  to  plant 
the  Box.  The  steins  should  be  about  3  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial if  the  p'ants  are  set  deeply,  as  the  shoots 
root  freely.  In  setting  tie  plants,  spread 
them  laterally  as  much  as  possible,  and  keep 
them  to  one  neight  above  ground.  You  could 
plant  the  better  of  the  old  pieces  in  an  odd 
corner  for  future  use,  burying  them  deeply  and 
treading  the  soil  well. 

Composition  on  Hot- Water  Pipes  :  J.  T.  You 
state  that  the  builder  has  coated  your  hot- 
water  pipes  with  some  material,  the  fumes 
from  which  are  killing  the  plants  in  the  glass- 
houses, and,  notwithstanding  that  you  have 
emptied  the  houses  of  the  plants,  made  the  hot- 
water  pipes  as  hot  as  possible  and  tried  burn- 
ing off  the  coating  with  a  blow  lamp,  the 
trouble  continues.  You  must  continue  to  heat 
the  pipes  and  throw  the  house  wide  open  until 
the  trouble  disappears,  or  remove  the 
material  by  scraping  or  filing. 

Eelworms  in  Son,  :  A.  W.  M.  The  best  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  eelworms  in  soil  is  to 
sterilise  the  potting  compost  by  heat- 
ing or  steaming.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  old  soil  in  the  pots  may  spread 
the  infection  unless  it  is  either  burned  or  re- 
moved to  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
garden  and  buried  deeply.  Send  a  specimen 
of  the  plants  that  are  affected  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  eelworm  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  trouble. 


Employment  at  Kew  Gardens  :  R.  H.  Write  to 
the  Director,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for 
a  form  of  application,  in  which  the  conditions 
of  entry  and  employment  are  specified. 

Holly  Hedge  :  Merriott.  The  hedge  should  be 
trimmed  late  in  September  or  early  in  Octo- 
ber ;  if  overgrown  it  may  be  cut  back  hard  in 
April.  Hollies  break  freely  from  the  old 
wood  if  cut  before  the  summer,  as  then  they 
have  a  season  in  which  to  make  new  growth. 
If  the  hedge  is  more  than  6  feet  in  height  the 
top  should  be  somewhat  less  in  width  than  the 
base,  or  it  will  become  thin  at  the  bottom 
through  excess  of  growth  at  the  top. 

Lime  Trees  :  F .  0.  W.  The  cause  of  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  trees  dying  is  probably 
due  to  the  great  age  of  the  Limes,  and  the 
drought  of  last  summer  may  have  had  some 
influence.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  remove 
the  twiggy  growths  you  refer  to  lower  down 
the  tree,  but  we  would  advise  you  to  saw  off 
the  dead  tops  and  allow  the  stronger  of  the 
young  shoots  to  make  a  new  head,  thinning 
out  the  weak  and  superfluous  young  growths 
Seeing  that  the  trees  have  grown  for  close 
on  200  years  in  the  same  soil,  it  is  probable 
that  the  latter  is  exhausted.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  practical  remove  some  of  tbe  worn-out 
soil  from  the  surface  and  apply  fresh  material 
as  a  top-dressing.  This  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  giving  increased  stimulus  to 
growth. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  L.  Zenobia  speciosa.- 
W.  P.  1,  Haemanthus,  probably  H. 
Katherinae;  2,  Eucomis  bicolor;  3,  Isoloma 
hirsutum ;  4,  Fuchsia  procumbens ;  5,  Big- 
nonia  sp.  (cannot  name  without  flowers). 
It.  A.  G.  1,  Codiaeum  Evansianum  (Codiaeums 
are  popularly  known  in  gardens  as  Crotons) ; 
2,  Centradenia  inaequilateralis ;  3,  Acalypha 
macrophylla. —  IP.  S.  1.  Oncidium  sphac'ela- 
tum ;  2,  Dendrobium  Falconeri ;  3,  Ansellia 
africana;  4,  Zygopetalum  intermedium;  5,  On- 
cidium flexuosum ;  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined without  flowers. — Constant  Header. 
Leucojum  vernum  (Snowflake). — G.  H.  L. 
Pieris  (Andromeda)  japonica ;  2,  Berberis 
nepalensis ;  3,  Garrya  elliptica  (male)  ;  4, 
Elaeagnus  argentea. 

Pruning  Laurel  :  L.  The  best  time  to  prune 
Laurels  is  in  late  May  or  early  June,  when 
the  young  growths  are  2  inches  or  so  in  length. 
The  plants  will  then  make  fresh  short  growth, 
which  will  ripen  before  the  winter,  and  the 
plants  will  not  appear  ragged  or  untidy. 

Shrubs  Killed  by  a  Tarred  Path  :  Dubious. 
Your  suggestion  to  raise  the  border  above  the 
level  of  the  path  is  a  good  one,  as  the  rains 
have  carried  the  oily  matter  from  the  tar  on 
to  the  soil,  and  this  has  been  responsible  for 
the  shrubs  being  killed.  At  the  same  time, 
you  place  a  row  of  agricultural  drain-pipes 
alongside  the  path  they  would  carry  off  most 
of  the  water  draining  from  the  tarred  surface. 
Before  you  place  the  fresh  soil  into  position 
it  would  be  advisable  to  skim  off  some  from 
the  surface  and  bury  the  remainder  of  the 
upper  layer  by  deep  trenching. 

Stephanotis    Fruit  :     Head     Gardener.  _     St< 
phanotis    floribunda    develops     fruit    in   this 
country  occasionally.     In  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
December   26,    1885.    a    fruit   of   the   kind 
illustrated  in  fig.   188. 

Tomatos  for  Forcing  :  F .  S.  B.  Frogmore 
Selected  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  of 
Tomato  for  cultivation  under  glass,  and  if 
planted  early  the  fruits  should  be  ripe  in 
April.  Invicta,  Veitch's  Dwarf  Red.  and 
Bucks'  Tresco  are  good  for  planting  under 
glass  now.  Seedlings  may  be  obtained  fron 
nurserymen. 


Communications  Received —G.  H.  L.— P.   H.   R. 
— W    M.    C.    fThanks   for   Is.    6d.    for    R.G.O.F.    box)— 
W     T—  W.    C— E.     W.    D.— L.      V.      B.— P.     N.     N.—    [i 
R.  W.-Gardener.  Herts-P.  .T.  P.-H.  F.  Z.-R.  T.  W. 
— F.    S.    B.-W.    E.    .T.— R.    B.    .1.— W.    R.    D.—  H.    P.—    U 
A.  G  —V    H.  L— B.  R.  B.— W.  L.  L.— R.  P.  B.— W.  N  — 
p    W  — O.  H— G.  H— G.  M.  T— A.  O— A.   M.— A.   B.  J. 
H    S.'  T  —3.  J.  L.— E.  P.   P.— W.   H.  D— S.  A.— J.  R—    | 
O    H.  C.—3.   G.— C.   E.  T.— E    M.  H 
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MR.   REGINALD    FARRERS 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA* 


IX.— THE  RED  RIDGE. 

MY  companion,  meanwhile,  had  as- 
cended to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and 
had  hoped  to  make  along  the  ridge 
until  he  met  me.  But  this  huge  country- 
is  endless  in  its  size  and  surprises :  ridge, 
when  he  came  to  it,  was  cut  from  ridge  by 
impassable  huge  valleys  of  grass  and 
brushwood.  Accordingly  he  had  to  rest 
content  with  his  own  day's  work  ;  and  quite 
enough,  too,  seeing  that  it  yielded,  as  I 
believe,  a  new  Geranium  species  (with  a 
photograph)  and  a  noble  Primula,  arche- 
type of  No.  10.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  ac- 
count of  the  Geranium  that  I  could  not 
rest  without  seeing  it.  Accordingly,  next 
day,  finding  a  surcease  of  the  rain  and  a 
partial  lifting  of  the  clouds,  I  addressed 
myself  to  the  right-hand  route.  Above  the 
wooded  slope  this  went,  up  the  erete  of  the 
huge  buttress  descending  from  the  main 
ridges,  over  hump  after  hump,  each  higher 
and  steeper  than  the  last,  until  at  length 
across  the  meadows  jewelled  with  Meco- 
nopsis  punicea,  we  came  to  a  pleasant 
saddle,  running  to  the  base  of  the  last  long 
climb  through  Rhododendron  scrub,  up  to 
the  vast  impending  crest  of  red,  raw  earth 
and  shingle.  And  now  a  while  we  rested, 
looking  out  across  the  placid  glory  of  the 
world,  here  all  a  crinkled  map  of  emerald, 
grassy  folds,  just  tipped  and  hemmed  with 
lines  of  dark,  showing  the  forests  which, 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Fairer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  .September  12  and  20,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  2S,  1914,  January  2  and  February  27,  1915. 


from  a  northerly  point  of  view,  would  have 
made  this  same  prospect  a  dark  vista  of 
unbroken,  overlapping  woodlands. 

And  so  for  the  Red  Ridge.  Stark  was 
the  scramble  through  the  scrub,  and  stark 
the  toil  to  the  first  crest,  and  as  stark  again 
the  ascent  to  the  real  crest.  Lovely  little 
Primula  No.  13  shone  here  and  there 
on  the  shingles,  and  among  them 
rambled  a  dark  and  fine-foliaged  Ceras- 
tium  of  snowy  whiteness.  On  the  ridge 
itself  there  was  a  very  wee  Androsace  in 
the  immediate  group  of  A.  villosa, 
with  a  curious  Potentilla,  with  small 
panicles  of  very  small  and  starry 
rust^red  flowers.  And  so,  as  I  wandered 
upwards  over  the  springy  turf,  I 
saw  down  on  the  shingles  to  my  right  the 
famous  Geranium.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a 
sight  that  made  one  go  slithering  wildly 
down  the  scree  towards  it.  All  the  wide, 
reddish  waste  of  shale  and  shingle  was 
tufted  and  carpet-bedded  with  it.  No  other 
plant  or  flower  was  there  at  all  :  the  Gera- 
nium filled  the  whole  stage — a  noble 
species,  worthy  only  to  bear  the  illustrious 
name  of  the  discoverer  on  whose  track  I 
was  now  treading.  Very  far  away  across 
the  world  G.  argenteum,  on  other  Dolo- 
mites, carpets  the  long  green  lawns  of 
Baldo  ;  with  no  other  in  the  race  is  this 
new  plant  to  be  compared,  perfect  peer,  as 
it  is,  to  G.  argenteum,  with  an  endless 
profusion  of  large  and  very  pale  pink 
flowers,  springing  all  over  the  close  and 
matted  tuft  that  ramifies  from  beneath 
amid  the  stones.  To  the  topmost  shingles, 
bare  and  barren,  at  12,000  ft.,  this  Gera- 
nium is  rigidly  confined  ;  it  never  grows  in 
softer  places,  or  shares  its  deep  and 
shingly  bed  with  a  competitor.  In  early 
August  all  the  slope  was  a  crowded  dance 
of  its  faintly  flushing  blossoms,  silvery  in 
the  cold,  pale  air,  and  dense  upon  the  con- 
cise and  comely  clumps.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  leave  it,  or  tear  myself  to 
contemplation  of  heavenly  Allium  kansu- 
ense,  or  of  the  little  Alpine  Aster  of  the 
uppermost  shingles.  Alas !  what  with  the 
undulating  diversities  of  the  Thibetan 
climate,  the  Geranium's  hopes  of  being 
ignored  by  the  Floral  Committee  depend 
on  rhizomes  only,  and  on  no  more  than  two 
lone  lorn  seeds  hacked  out  in  October  from 
frozen  ground  beneath  a  couple  of  feet  of 
snow. 

A  little  further  on  began  the  Primula. 
It  was  long  out  of  flower,  but  very  clearly 
has  close  relationship  to  P.  No.  10,  which 
may  be  remembered  as  a  most  beautiful 
lavender-blue  Nivalis-cousin,  redolent  of 
Apple-cupboards  and  mice.  This  plant 
(No.  22)  grows  also  in  the  highest,  bare 
earthpans  only,  and  amid  the  shingles;  in 
no  point  does  it  differ  but  in  the  follow- 
ing :  it  is  a  much  stouter,  statelier,  larger 
form,  and  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  ex- 
panded, explanate,  wholly  powderless, 
and  of  a  bright  emerald-green  gloss,  are 
upstanding,  revolute,  stiff,  leathery,  of 
dark  coriaceous  tone,  and  with  a  brilliant 
narrow  band  of  white  powder  round  their 
under-margin.  Both  plants  offer  a  very 
marked  divergence  (and  a  very  auspicious 
one)  from  Nivalis  type,  for  they  do  not 
make  a  long  sheathed  neck  or  stock,  with 
a  few  fat,  white  roots  at  the'  end,  but  the 


crown  unfolds  straight  from  a  mat  of  tough 
red  roots,  spreading  into  so  dense  a  mass 
of  fine  white  fibre  that  as  you  come  down 
the  bare  shingle-slope  you  can  weed  the 
plants  easily  up  like  Groundsel,  each  with 
a  big  compact  ball  of  dusty  earth. 

The  Primula,  again,  is  not  sociable:  it 
grows  by  itself  in  huge  drifts,  covering  all 
the  slope  beyond  the  Geranium,  but  evi- 
dently preferring  portions  of  the  stone 
slope,  where  the  shingle  has  been  tritu- 
rated away  into  a  fine  caky  silt,  compact 
and  rather  hard,  scantily  overlaid  with 
more  recent  chips.  A  little  further  on, 
and  scree  gives  place  to  long,  raw  fans  of 
red  and  clammy  loam.  Here  there  are 
dense  masses  of  a  fat^runnered,  tough 
little  Veronica,  forming  sheets  of  pure  and 
fugacious  azure.  Among  these  are  dotted 
the  coerulean  heads  of  Allium  kansuense, 
and  the  chalk-pink  lovely  orbs  of  Primula 
13 ;  and  thus  you  have  a  vision  of  the 
uppermost  high  places  of  the  Thibetan 
ridges,  without  being  cumbered  or  deluded 
by  the  goggle-faced  Louseworts  of  red  or 
yellow  that  are  perpetually  alluring  the  ex- 
plorer to  the  false  hope  of  new  wonders. 
The  gaunt  screes,  too,  are  full  of  Meconop- 
sis  rudis,  tight  and  massive,  and  unvary- 
ingly blue  as  the  sky  on  a  frosty  morning, 
looking  unnatural  in  its  vivid  and  start- 
ling loveliness  of  living  light,  as  the  spikes: 
stand  stoekily  up  amid  the  vast  desolations 
of  stone.  They  share  their  shingles,  too, 
with  a  very  well-beloved  small  Aster — a 
single-flowered  great  Daisy  of  violet  and 
gold,  with  a  dainty  stem  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  tiny  ovate  leaves  rare  at  the 
base;  it  runs  and  spreads,  not  densely, 
but  widely  amid  the  stones,  to  which  it  is 
peculiar,  and  at  great  elevations  only. 
These  Alps  hold  three  Alpine  Asters  of 
different  sizes,  of  which  I  think,  accord- 
ingly, as  Little  Bear,  Middle  Bear,  and 
Big  Bear.  This  delicate  baby  is  the  Little 
Bear  ;  Middle  Bear  is  not  uncommon  in  the- 
lower  meadows — a  very  close  and  lovely 
replica  of  the  plant  called  A.  diplostephi- 
oeides  in  gardens  (yet  in  distribution  quite 
distinct) ;  most  sumptuous  of  all  is  Big 
Bear,  a  stalwart  and  regal  species  remark- 
ably local,  but  very  abundant  in  the  same 
stations  as  Middle  Bear,  at  about 
10-11,000  ft.,  but  in  a  narrower  zone,  and 
flowering  much  later,  in  August  (when 
Middle  Bear  is  only  still  in  bloom  at  its 
upmost  limit  among  the  blood-red  Pop- 
pies), with  sturdy  stems  of  12-15  ins.,  set 
rarely  with  narrow-pointed,  hairy  leaves, 
and  ending  in  one  enormous  flower,  after 
the  style  of  A.  Falconeri,  with  solid  disk  of 
orange  and  vermilion,  and  countless  long 
and  very  narrow  rays  of  a  very  deep  and 
blue  blue-purple.  However,  this  is  a 
lower  matter ;  the  Little  Bear  closes  my 
Alpine  explorations  of  that  day.  Por  ere> 
long  the  ascending  crest  became  an  arete 
of  rocks,  filled  with  dwarf  masses  of  Poten- 
tilla Veitchii,  solid  silver  and  gold;  and 
then  suddenly  lost  itself  in  a  series  of  un- 
negotiable  precipices,  far  down  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  rosy  waste  of 
stone  bejewelled  with  blue  Poppies,  and 
beyond  it,  swimming  in  the  gathering 
mist,  the  vast  bulk  of  a  limestone  mass, 
twin  brother  to  the  Matterhorn  in  shape 
and  size.     Reginald  Farrer. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA    AMETHYSTOGLOSSA. 

Athough  known  in  gardens  for  more  than 
-half  a  century,  this  pretty  Brazilian  species 
has  never  been  so  well  represented  as  C.  guttata, 
under  which,  with  C.  Leopoldii,  some  authori- 
ties have  placed  it,  notwithstanding  its  dis- 
tinct characters. 

A  fine  example  of  Cattleya  amethystoglossa 
is  flowering  in  Mrs.  Bergheim's  garden,  Bel- 
size  Court,  Hampstead  (gr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page). 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  from  ten  to 
twelve  on  a  spike,  are  blush-white,  the  sepals 
and  petals  irregularly  spotted  towards  the 
margins  with  bright  mauve.  The  base  of  the 
lip  is  blush-white,  with  the  erected  tips  of  the 
side  lobes  bright  magenta-red,  the  front  lobe 
being  similar  in  colour.  The  column  is  white, 
tipped  with  purple.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
flower  is  more  heavily   spotted  than  the  face. 

C.  amethystoglossa  sulphurea,  with  lemon- 
yellow  ground  colour,  was  described,  by  the  late 
Professor  Reichenbaeh,  and  illustrated  in  the 
■  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  7,  1866,  p.  315. 

MASDEVALLIA   TOVARENSIS. 

The  roots  of  plants  which  have  passed  out  of 
flower  will  be  in  an  active  state.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable to  disturb  this  species  more  than  is 
necessary ;  if  the  compost  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  there  is  ample  root  room,  this 
is  all  that  is  required.  The  present  season  is 
suitable  for  re-potting,  if  necessary.  After  turn- 
ing the  plants  out  of  the  pots  and  removing  the 
old .  potting  compost,  plants  that  have  become 
matted  should  be  carefully  divided.  After  re 
moving  all  dead  and  decaying  matter  about  the 
roots  and  base  of  the  plants  re-pot  the  divided 
portions  separately  into  small  pots.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat,  or  two 
parts  of  Osmunda  fibre  to  one  of  Sphagnum- 
moss.  After  re-potting  cover  the  plants  with  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper  for  a  few  days  to  prevent 
Joss  of  foliage.  Water  the  roots  carefully  until 
the  plants  become  re-established. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from  p.  39.  J 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA       MENDA. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  46)  represents  a  flower 
of  this  charming  Brasso-Cattleya  raised  by 
Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  between 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossiae  var.  Queen 
Alexandra  and  Cattleya  labiata  Virginia,  both 
white  forms.  The  characteristics  of  both 
parents  are    seen  in  the  hybrid. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Menda  was  exhibited  in  fine 
condition  by  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Surrey  (Orchid-grower,  Mr.  Fames),  at  the 
R.H.S.  meeting  on  February  18,  1913,  when  it 
gained  a  First-class  Certificate,  and  again  on 
February  16  this  year,  when  the  photograph 
from  which  our  illustration  was  prepared  was 
taken.  In  the  fine  shape  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  white  with  narrow  rose-coloured  blotch  on 
the  front  of  the  lip,  it  is  nearest  to  B.-C. 
Cliftonii. 

ANGRAEOUM  FIMBRIATUM. 
An  inflorescence  of  this  rare  species,  taken 
from  a  plant  collected  in  Uganda,  is  sent  us  by 
Mr.  C  Wright,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  N.  Charles 
Rothschild,  Ashton  Wold,  Oundle.  Tho  pen- 
dulous inflorescence  bears  forty-eight  flowers  of 
a  semi-transparent  appearance,  silver-white,  and 
nearly  one  inch  across.  The  basal  six  and  a 
corresponding  number  at  the  terminal  points 
are  in  pairs  arranged  opposite  each  other.  Tho 
other  blooms  are  in  threes,  radiating  from  slight 
nodes  at  intervals  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceo- 
late and  curved  forward ;  the  broad  lip  has 
fimbriated  sides  and  terminates  in  front  with  a 
strongly  defined  apiculus. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  flowers  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the 
very  distinct  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  thick 
bronzy-green  leaves,  unlike  those  of  any  other 
species,  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  genus.  It  belongs  to  the  section  Listro- 
stachys,  which,  like  another  section,  Mystaci- 
dium,  includes  so  many  dissimilar  species  that  in 
gardens  the  genus  Listrostachys  is  seldom  recog- 
nised, although  by  the  test  of  the  essential  char- 
acters there  is  a  good  case  for  separation,  espe- 
cially for  herbarium  purposes.  The  great  varia- 
tion in  the  size  and  structure  of  the  flowers  of 
Angraecum   gives   much   inducement   to  separate 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Eileen 
•  Cattleya  Camilla         

Cattleya  Olympus       

Cattleya  Snowflake 

Cymhidium  Butterfly 

Cymhidium  Castor 

Cymhidium  Queen  of  Gattnn 
'  Cypripedium  Euphrasia 

Cypripedium  Lord  Fisher    .. 

Cypripedium  majesticum 

Cypripedium  Peter 

Laelia  ancibarina       

Laelio-Cattleya  aurata 

Laelio-Cattleya  Czarina 

Laelio-Cattleya  Firenze 

Laelio-Cattleya  flammea 

Laelio-Cattleya  Isabel 

Laelio-Cattleya  Jonyra 

Laelio-Cattleya  Pathan 

Laelio-Cattleya  Robertsoniae 

Laelio-Cattleya  Tydeua 

Odontioda  Clotho       

Odontioda  Simone 

Odontioda  Vivid         

■  Odontioda  West  Point  Beauty 

Odontoglossum  Admiral      

Odontoglossum  Ariel 

■  Odontoglossum  crispo-Wiganianum 
Odontoglossum  Dunkerque 
Odontoglossum  Edwardiminm 
Odontoglossum  Maculum 
Odontoglossum  Messalina 


Odontoglossum  primulinum 
Odontoglossum  Vulture 
Sophro- Cattleya  Andromeda 
So phro- Cattleya  Dorea 


Parentage. 


B.-C.  Marguerite  Fournier  x  C.  labiata 

chocoen sis  alba  x  Warner i  alba 

Octave  Doin  x  Warseewiczii        

Dusseklorfei  x  labiata  alba         

insigne  x  Lowio-grandiflorum 

insigne  x  Woodhamsianum 

insigne  x  Lady  Col  man 

Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum  x  Pyramus 

chrysotoxum  Victor  x  Alcibiades         

Beekmannii  x  insigne  Harefleld  Hall 

Thompaonianum  x  Hicksonianum        

anceps  x  cinnabarina         

Lydia  x  Golden  Oriole 

L.-C.  Haroldiana  x  C.  Iris 

C.  Fabia  x  L.-C.  Rubens    ..         . .    * 

highburyensis  x  Haroldiana 

C.  Warscewiczii  Ft.  M.  Beyrodt  x  L.-C.  Bella  alba. 

L.  Jongheana  x  L.-C.  Myra         

L.-C.  Dominiana  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea   .. 

C.  Maggie  Raphael  x  L.-C.  luminosa 

C.  Trianae  x  L.-C.  Ernestii 

Odm.  Uro-Skinneri  x  Oda.  Thwaitesii , 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  Vuylstekei 

C.  Noezliana  x  O.  illustrissimum  , 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  eximium 

Pescatorei  x  eximium         , 

Andersonianum  var.  Ruckerianum  x  eximium 

crispum  x  Wiganianum 

Thompsonianum  x  Harryanum  . . 

Edwardii  x  eximium  

maculatum  x  aspersum 

Lambeauianum  x  Vuylstekei 

Wilckeanum  x  excellens   . .         

tigrinum  x  Vuylstekei       

0.  Octave  Doin  x  S.  granditloia 

S.-C.  Doris  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea  .. 


Exhibitor. 


A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L.  Holford. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Mrs.  Armitage. 
R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
R,  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
Flory  and  Black. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Flory  and  Black. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
P.mtia  Ralli,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown  and 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq. 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq. 


CORRECTIONS. 
List  January  23. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Aquila  :  B.-C.  heatonensis  x  C.  labiata  not  Hardyana. 

Brasso-Laelia  Moonbeam  :  B.-L.  Jessopii  x  L.  Dayana. 

Cypripedium  Pyrrha  =  C.  Juliana. 

Odontioda  Verdun  =  Oda.  Htnryi. 
List  February  7.  1914. 

Cypripedium  Artemis  (name  appropriated)  =  C.  Monte. 
Gard   Chron,,  February  20,  p.  104. 

Odontioda  Amata  =  Brunette. 


the  genus  into  sub-genera,   but  the  same  might 
be  said  of  Oncidium  and  other  large  genera. 

CALANTHE. 

Plants  of  the  deciduous  section  of  Calanthe 
that  have  passed  out  of  flower  may  be  placed 
on  shelves,  keeping  them  dry  at  the-  roots.  If 
space  is  limited,  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  the  potting  compost 
shaken  off,  and  the  roots  shortened  to 
about  an  inch  long.  Detach  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  last  season's  matured,  bulb.  If  stock 
is  to  be  increased  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  may  be 
saved  and  placed  in  boxes  with  sufficient  leaf- 
mould  mixed  with  sand  about  the  roots  to  keep 
them  in  an  upright  position.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  separate  and  label  the  different  varie- 
ties. No  water  will  be  required  until  the  new 
growth  advances.  Calanthe  pseudo-bulbs  are 
sometimes  stored  during  winter  in  a  house  in 
which  the  temperature  is,  on  occasion,  apt  to 
fall   so  low    that  the   pseudo-bulbs   suffer. 

SPATHOGLOTTIS. 

The  different  species  and  hybrids  of  Spatho- 
glottis,  which  bear  their  flowers  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  are  producing  roots  and  may 
be  re-potted  if  required,  the  pots  to  be  drained 
to  about  one-third  of  their  depth.  The  com- 
post should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  peat  and 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss,  with  sufficient  sand  and 
broken  charcoal  to  render  it  porous.  Keep  the 
compost  reasonably  dry  until  the  roots  take  liold 
of  the  material.  Place  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  in  the  East  Indian  house,  or  plant  stove, 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  humid  throughout  the 
growing  season. 


FRENCH   NOTES. 


"  COFFEE  CHICORY." 

The  war  has  had  an  unexpected  effect  on  an 
article  of  modest  importance,  namely,  Chicory 
(Chicoree  a  cafe),  the  price  of  which,  has  risen 
enormously  owing  to  its  scarcity.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  Chicory  is  carried  on  in  the  invaded 
regions — Departments  du  Nord  and  Pas  de 
Calais  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

The  growing  of  Chicory  has  progressed  extra- 
ordinarily of  recent  years  in  France,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  and  Dunkirk, 
where  it  often  replaces  that  of  Sugar  Beet.  The 
present  yield  is  220,000  quintals — more  than  four 
times  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  Even  so,  pro- 
duction has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  consump- 
tion, which  is  estimated  at  100  tons  a  day.  The 
cultivation  of  Chicoree  a  caf6  is  easy,  and,  thanks 
to  protection,  lucrative.  Good  deep,  well-worked 
soil  is  necessary.  Seed  is  sown  in  April  at  the 
rate  of  8  kilograms  per  hectare — about  14  ozs.  to 
the  acre.  The  seedlings  are  thinned  to  about  10 
inches  apart  in  all  directions,  and  the  plants  are 
ready  for  pulling  in  October  or  November.  The 
leaves  serve  as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  roots, 
which  are  the  parts  from  which  Chicory  is  made, 
are  sold  fresh  or  put  up  as  "  cossettes  " — that  is, 
after  washing,  cut  into  thin  strips  and  dried. 
The  cossettes,  pounded  and  ground,  form  the 
Chicory  of  commerce. 

The  yield  is  from  16,000  \o  30,000  lbs.  per 
acre. 

The  best  known  varieties  are  the  Chicoree  de 
Brunswick,  with  cut  leaves,  and  Chicoree  du 
Madgeburg,  with  entire  leaves.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  the  roots  of  Chicory  are  used  in 
spite  of  their  bitterness  as  a  vegetable,  and  are 
cooked  in  the  same  way  as  Salsify.  A. 
Meunissier. 

fWe  forget  which  French  Minister  it  was  who, 
obliged  to  lunch  in  a  French  village,  first 
bought  up  all  the  Chicory  and  then  ordered 
a  cup  of  coffee — but  he  has  our  sympathy. — 
Eds.] 


March  20,  1916.] 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  FOREST  TREES  IN 
BRITAIN. 

Many  North  American  species  of  trees  are 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  most  of  them  are 
only  of  ornamental  or  botanic  interest.  Those 
which  are  of  value  as  producers  of  timber  are 
few  in  number,  but  of  immense  importance,  and 
it  is  to  this  class  that  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks. 

Exotic  trees  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
economic  production  of  timber  in  the  British 
Isles.  This  is  admitted  in  practice,  and  is  sound 
in  theory.  Our  native  species  are  few  in  num- 
ber, all  being  late  immigrants  from  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  are 
by  no  means  those  that  are  most  suitable  to  the 
climate  conditions  of  the  present  day,  or  that 
are  most  fit  for  producing,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
valuable  timber. 

The  Scots  Pine,  our  solitary  forestry  Conifer,* 
was  widely  spread  over  the  British  Isles  in  the 
dry,  warm  Continental  climate  that  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  neolithic  period  ;  but  it 
has,  with  the  advent  of  our  present  humid,  cool 
climate,  gradually  disappeared  from  all  parts 
of  the  islands,  except  in  the  great  mountain 
massif  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  distinctly  a  tree  for  use  in  certain 
districts  only,  characterised  by  a  low  annual 
rainfall  and  much  sun  in  late  summer  and 
autumn,  as  in  Speyside  and  Deeside  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  sandy  heaths  of  the  south 
and  east  of  England.  In  such  districts  it  re- 
generates freely,  and  attains  a  great  height,  pro- 
ducing a  satisfactory  volume  of  timber  of  good 
quality. 

Our  own  foresters  in  their  early  introduc- 
tion of  the  Spruce,  Larch,  Silver  Fir,  and  Syca- 
more from  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  dis- 
tinctly improving  on  Nature.  All  these  trees 
were  largely  used  in  plantations  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  movement  towards 
extensive  use  of  exotic  trees  was  accelerated  by 
the  discovery  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
of  North  America,  where,  in  a  climate  absolutely 
similar  to  our  own,  the  highest  and  most  valu- 
able type  of  coniferous  forest  on  the  planet  has 
been  evolved. 

The  North  American  forests  deserve  careful 
study,  as  they  comprise  three  great  regions.T 
which  are  absolutely  distinct  in  climatic  con- 
ditions.    These  are  : — 

I. — Eastern  region,  which  is  the  largest,  and 
extends  from  the  edge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
region  eastwards  to  the  Atlantic. 

II. — Rocky  Mountains  region,  which  com- 
prises that  great  mountain  range,  with  its  rami- 
fications and  foothills  down  to  the  plains  on 
either  side,  and  includes  roughly  the  Yukon, 
eastern  part  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,   and   New  Mexico. 

III. — Pacific  Coast  region,  which  extends 
from  the  western  boundary  of  the  last  region  to 
the  coast,  and  includes  Alaska,  the  western  part 
of  British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California. 

The  climate  of  both  the  Eastern  region  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  region  is  an  extreme  one, 
a  so-called  continental  climate,  distinguished  by 

*  Our  other  indigenous  Conifers,  the  Yew  and  Juniper, 
are  not  used  in  modern  planting.  The  Spruce  is  not  a 
native  of  the  present  epoeh  ;  but  cones  of  Picea  ohovata  have 
been  found  in  preglacial  beds  at  Cromer,  Muiidesley,  Bacton, 
and  Happisburg  in  Norfolk,  and  near  Cappard  in  Gahvay. 
Picea  obovata  is  the  species  now  existing  in  Northern 
Scandinavia,  Finland,  Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

t  See  map  given  by  Sargent  as  frontispiece  of  Manual  of 
the  Trees  of  North  America  (1905).  I  have  omitted,  as 
unimportant,  three  small  districts  on  this  map,  one  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Florida,  where  the  vegetation  is  tropical, 
and  two  narrow  Imnds  lying  along  the  .Mexican  boundary, 
where  the  trees  are  similar  to  those  of  Mexico.  The  Eastern 
i  Division  and  the  Pacific  Coast  region  are  each  subdivided  by 
Sargent  into  a  northerly  and  a  southern  area. 


great  cold  in  winter,  an  abrupt  change  from 
winter  to  spring,  with  an  absence  of  spring 
frosts,  followed  by  a  sunny,  warm  summer  and 
autumn.  The  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
and  that  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  western 
border  of  Europe  generally  may  be  called  in- 
sular, or  maritime,  being  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  great  cold  in  winter,  an  erratic  trans- 
ition from  winter  to  spring,  with  great  liability 
to  spring  frosts,  and  no  great  heat  in  summer, 
while  dull,  cloudy  days  and  fogs  occur  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  trees  which  live  in  a 
continental  climate  are  rarely  adapted  to  thrive 
in  an  insular  climate.  The  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  regions  of  North  America  is  well 
shown  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,*  near  Boston 
(U.S.A.),  where  the  Dougla6  Fir,  Abies  grandis, 
and  Thuya  plicata  from  the  shores  of  the  Puget 
Sound  refuse  to  grow,  while  individuals  of  all 
these  species  from  Idaho  and  Colorado  make 
thriving  specimens. 

The  trees  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region  are  re- 
markable for  their  great  height  and  vigour  of 
growth,  resulting  in  an  amazing  volume  of 
timber  per  acre,  and  constituting  a  unique  type 
of  forest.  No  complete  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  offered,  but  it  is  evident 


Fig.  42. — douglas  fie  plantation  at  Stanley, 
near  perth,  about  55  years  old. 

that  the  trees  along  the  coast  are  not  checked  fn 
growth  by  any  xerophytic  conditions.  The 
evaporation  from  their  foliage  is  small,  being 
hindered  by  the  humid  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds them.  The  heavy  rainfall  and  the  splen- 
did conditions  of  the  soil,  which  is  usually  deep, 
nearly  always  heavily  shaded,  and  invariably 
covered  with  the  humus  of  a  thousand  years,  pro- 
vide an  immense  supply  of  moisture.  Possibly 
the  dull,  cloudy  light  which  prevails  is  an  opti- 
mum one  for  the  chlorophyll  function.  The  com- 
bination of  all  these  factors  enables  timber  to 
be  built  up  at  an  extraordinary  rate  by  the  trees 
in  this  region. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  'that  when  introduced 
into  our  congenial  climate,  these  wonderful  trees 
preserve  their  vigour.  It  may  be  noted  that  the- 
Pacific  Coast  region  has  a  climate  singularly  like 
that  of  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  Alaska  cor- 
responding roughly  to  Norway,  British  Columbia 
to  Scotland,  Wasliington  to  Ireland,  Oregon  to 
Western  France,  and  California  to  Portugal. 
These  climatic  sub-divi6ions  are  important  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  proper  seed-collecting 
stations.  Some  species,  as  the  Douglas  Fir  and 
the  Sitka  Spruce,  are  distributed    over   an  im- 

{  Cf.  Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin  Pop.  Inf.,  No.  00  (1914). 


mens©  area,  and  on  that  account  require  special 
study.  It  is  •well  known  how  superior  in  vigour 
is  the  Douglas  Fir  growing  close  to  the  coast  to- 
the  same  species  growing  in  the  mountains  far 
inland.  Furthermore,  individuals  of  northern 
stations  are  not  so  vigorous  as  those  of  southern 
stations.  All  such  differences  are  doubtless  in- 
heritable ;  and  this  is  of  importance  in  regard 
to  the  following  point.  Very  little  is  known  of 
wind  force  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  it  i6  believed 
that  trees  of  immense  size  occur  in  localities 
where  the  winds  are  a6  constant  and  as  strong 
as  in  Ireland,  and  if  this  is  the  case  seeds  of 
such  trees  would  be  specially  valuable.  Special 
forms  of  Sitka  Spruce  for  our  mountain  planta- 
tions could  no  doubt  be  found  superior  to  any  yet 
introduced.  There  are  at  least  two  types  of 
Thuya  plicata  now  growing  in  England,  one 
characterised  by  much  greater  vigour  than  the- 
other;  and  as  this  important  tree  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, seeds  from  the  most  suitable  locality 
should  alone  be  employed. 

We  should  establish  at  once,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Governments  of  British  Columbia  and  Wash- 
ington State,  seed-collecting  stations  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  forester.  The  localities, 
where  vigour  and  good  form  of  the  different  trees 
exist  with  considerable  exposure  to  wind,  would- 
serve  as  collecting  grounds  for  'the  6eed  to  be 
used  in  raising  plants  for  similar  stations  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  value  of  the  Conifere  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  is  now  universally  admitted,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  also  in  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many. Three  species — Douglas  Fir  (fig.  42). 
Sitka  Spruce  (fig.  43),  and  Thuya  plicata 
(fig.  44) — are  being  planted  more  and  more 
every  year  throughout  these  islands,  not 
only  by  private  owners,  but  also  by  public 
bodies  like  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  State  forests  of  Ireland,  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  at  Inverliever  in  Scotland,  and  various 
municipal  Corporations  in  their  water  catchment 
areas.  These  three  species  provide,  under  suit- 
able conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  shelter,  vast, 
quantities  of  timber  at  an  early  age.  Rotations 
of  forty  years  are  possible ;  and  in  afforest ation 
on  a  large  scale,  a  necessary  work  in  this  country 
in  coming  years,  we  must  mainly  rely  on  the 
Pacific  Conifers  and  on  the  European  Larch  for 
obtaining  quick  and  remunerative  returne.  As 
an  instance,  I  may  cite  'the  figures  of  a  planta- 
tion of  Douglas  Fir  and  Thuya  plicata  at  Gair- 
letter,  near  Dunoon,  on  the  Clyde.  This  yielded, 
thirty-five  years  after  the  date  of  planting,  7,430' 
cubic  feet  (quarter  girth  measurement)  of  timber 
per  acre,  or  more  than  200  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
The  timber  was  sold  in  Glasgow  for  scaffold 
poles  and  other  similar  uses,  the  net  proceeds 
being  £130  per  acre.  Allo-wing  for  the  expenses 
of  planting,  taxes,  maintenance,  and  all  the  other 
charges  actually  incurred,  and  reckoning  com- 
pound interest  at  3  per  cent.,  this  plantation 
yielded  £2  per  acre  per  annum  net  revenue. §  The- 
land,  while  well  situated  near  a  market,  was 
rough  and  rocky  and  of  no  value  for  tillage. 

Of  the  other  Conifers  of  the  Pacific  Coa6t 
region,  the  most  important  are  Lawson  Cypress, 
Nutka  Cypress,  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  and 
Pinus  insignis  (P.  radiata).  Pinus  insignis, 
if  planted  in  suitable  localities  near  the  sea> 
in  the  western  parts  of  England,  Wales  and  Ire- 
land, would  produce  a  large  volume  of  coarse- 
timber  in  a  short  term  of  years.  It  will,  how- 
ever, probably  prove  more  useful  for  shelter  belts 
near  the  sea.  It  has  been  planted  with  great 
success  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Dorrien  Smith  oi> 
Tresco,  one  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  where  the  violence- 
and  constancy  of  the  wind  are  extreme. 

The  Lawson  Cypress,  a  native  of  South-western 
Oregon,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  in- 
jury by  frost,  insect*,  or  fungi;  moreover,  it 
bears  wind  well.  It  is  very  cheaply  raised  from 
seed,  and  is  easily  transplanted.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  fast  in  growth  as  the  species  mentioned 
above,  and  there  are  no  records  of  its  volume  as. 

§  See  Trand.  Roy.  Scot.  Arbor.  ,voc,  xxviii.  p.  175  (1914). 
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a  forest  tree  in  dense  plantations.  It  would 
certainly  yield  valuable  timber  if  planted  closely 
at  the  start.  It  thrives  on  peat  at  Abbeyleix 
and  other  places  in  Ireland,  and  might  prove  ad- 
mirable for  planting  in  bogs  either  pure  or  in- 
troduced by  groups  into  areas  which  have  already 
Tjeen  covered  by  seedlings  of  Maritime  Pine. 

The  Nutka  Cypress,  coming  from  a  more 
northern  region,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia, 
is  still  slower  in  growth ;  but  possibly  more  vigor- 
ous trees  might  be  raised  by  getting  seeds  from 
its  most  southerly  stations  in  Vancouver  Island, 
and  these  would  be  invaluable  for  shelter  in  wind- 
swept Tegions  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  This  tree 
might  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings  for  hedges 
.around  gardens  in  exposed  part6  of  Donegal, 
Mayo,  etc. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  though  it  has  scarcely 
been  tried  as  a  forest  tree,  appears  to  be  one  of 
-the  most  desirable  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
British  Isles,  where  it  will  produce  with  extreme 
rapidity  a  large  volume  of  valuable  timber  in 
situations  at  no  great  elevation  above  6ea-level. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  being  heavier  than 
thi«t  of  other  Cyprcaxs,  and  pocseosing  only  a 
faint  odour.  This  tree  grows  naturally  in  a  re- 
stricted area  at  Monterey  in  California,  between 
the  sea-beach  and  the  inland  belt  of  Pinus  in- 
signis,  in  a  climate  characterised  by  absence  of 
frost,  frequent  cloudy  days,  and  an  atmosphere 
kept  humid  by  the  strong  winds  off  the  ocean. 
It  is  much  hardier  than  its  natural  habit  would 
lead  one  to  suppose ;  and  has  been  planted  with 
success  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  wind 
screen  and  hedge  plant.  It  grows  readily  from 
cuttings ;  but  seedlings  are  preferable.  From 
lib.  of  seed  costing  a  few  shillings,  20,000  to 
30,000  plants  may  be  raised  which  are  ready  for 
planting  out  at  a  year  old,  when  they  average 
8-10  inches  in  height.  The  tree  appears  to  grow 
rapidly  on  meat  scils,  succeeding  even  on  hot 
shallow  chalk  downs  in  Sussex.  Planted  close  it 
forms  clean  stems  free  from  branches  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  mixed 
plantation  at  Enys,  in  Cornwall.  A  grove  in  the 
Phcanix  Park,  19  years  planted,  has  trees  ranging 
from  40  to  55  feet  in  height  (fig.  45). 

Another  valuable  tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  is  Tsuga  Albertiana,  which  produces 
natural  seedlings  in  many  places  where  it  has 
been  introduced.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  species,  which,  can  be  used  for 
under-planting  and  in  mixture  with  Larch  and 
other  valuable  timber  trees,  as  a  fast-growing 
-soil-improver.     A.  Henry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


SOUTH   AFRICA. 


THE  VALLOTA  IN  A  WILD  STATE. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  September  19 
last  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  asks  for  information  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Vallota  grows  in 
the  wild  state.  Let  me  at  once  say  I  have  not 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  in  its  home,  and 
cannot  now  hope  to  see  it  as  Mr.  Chalwin,  the 
late  superintendent  of  the  Capetown  Municipal 
Gardens,  was  wont  to  speak  of  it,  "  in  drifts  of 
scarlet  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the 
Knysna  district."  It  is  not  now  abundant,  and 
in  some  localities  has  been  practically  exter- 
minated to  fill  sacks  for  European  gardens. 

A  consignment  of  some  dozens  of  fine  bulbs 
was  received  here  in  January,  1914,  from  the 
George  district,  which  has  an  annual  rainfall  of 
40  to  50  inches,  fairly  evenly  distributed 
throughout  each  month.  This  total,  together 
with  a  few  more  inches,  conducted  by  its  grassy 
associates  from  the  prevalent  mists  of  the  moun- 
tain tops  to  the  soil,  make  up  a  substantial  rain- 
fall. A  covering  letter  to  the  consignment  from 
Messrs.  Kensit  and  Caporn,  the  collectors,  stated 
that  the   bulbs   were   obtained    high    up   on   the 


AMERICA. 

LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  your  review 
of  Productive  Orcharding,  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  November  28,  1914.  I  appreci- 
ate the  very  kindly  way  in  which  you  speak  of 
the  book  and  the  interesting,  and  in  the  main 
commendatory,  review  that  you  give  of  it. 

I  want,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to 
your  criticism  of  my  recommendation  to  use  lime 
-and  sulphur  as  a  summer  spray.  Apparently  in 
your  country  this  is  not  done,  but  here  lime  and 
sulphur  form  the  leading  summer  spray,  being 
more  satisfactory  with  most  orchard  men  than 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  any  of  the  copper  salts.  We 
use  the  ordinary  concentrated  commercial  lime 
and  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  fifty  as 
this  summer  spray,  and  find  it  controls  prac- 
tically all  of  our  fungous  troubles  and  does  not 
injure  the  trees  in  the  least.  I  was  talking  only 
recently  with  two  of  our  largest  growers,  one  in 
Connecticut  and  one  in  New  York,  and  they 
both  said  that  this  past  season  the  lime  and 
sulphur  had  been  so  satisfactory  that  they  were 
planning  to  discard  altogether  the  copper  salts 
which  they  had  used  in  the  past.  F.  C.  Sears, 
Professor  of  Pomology,  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  Amherst. 


Fig.  43. — sitka  spruce  at  durris,  Kincardine- 
shire. 
(See  p.  145.) 

mountain  among  long  grass  in  a  wet  soil.  One 
may  therefore  fairly  conclude  from  these  two  con- 
ditions that  the  Vallota  has  at  all  seasons  a  good 
supply  of  moisture.  A  few  old  flowers  were 
still  on  the  bulbs  on  arrival,  so  the  season  of 
flowering  would  be  December. 

The  bulbs  were  at  once  tinned  up,  using  a 
compost  of  two  parts  of  a  veTy  gritty  loam  to  one 
part  of  leaf-mould.  An  abundance  of  water  was 
given  as  required  to  keep  them  quite  moist.  In 
June  they  were  transplanted  bodily  to  a  site 
near  the  stream  in  what  is  to  become  a  Fern  dell. 
This  site  was  chosen  for  its  underground  moisture 
and  porous  soil,  and  to  it  was  added  a  liberal 
dressing  of  leaf-mould.  The  growth  which 
started  freely  in  the  tins  continued  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  at  the  end  of  November  practically 
every  bulb  was  throwing  up  a  flower-spike  and 
some  were  bearing  two  spikes.  In  December 
they  were  in  full  flower  with  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred flowers  open  at  one  time,  the  mass  making 
up  the  finest  blaze  of  Vallotas  1  have  seen.  The 
bulbs  have  now  anything  from  six  to  ten  leaves 
from  18  to  24  inches  long  and  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  width.     Each  scape  carries  one  or 


two  fine  seed-pods,  so  there  should  be  no  lack  of 
material  later  on  for  reproducing  the  drifts  of 
nature,  and  perhaps  a  colour  form  or  two. 

The  form  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  the 
species,  but  seems  to  be  the  colour  form  var. 
magnifica,  Hort.,  mentioned  by  Baker  in  the 
Flora  Capensis.  It  has  the  size  and  the  bright 
scarlet  colour  with  a  white  eye  given  there.  It 
has  fewer  flowers  to  the  scape  than  the  species, 
the  average  being  four  with  a  maximum  of  six. 
It  has  been  a  moot  point  to  me  whether  the 
Vallota  does  not  dislike  lime.  It  is  certain  that 
the  soil  here  is  deficient  in  lime  for  most  ordin- 
ary plants. 

The  cause  of  failure  is  likely  to  be  the  drying- 
off  process,  or  stowing  away  anywhere  to  make 
its  growth.  There  is  a  quiescent  period  some 
time  after  flowering,  but  never  a  complete  vege- 
tative rest  as  in  the  Daffodil  or  Hyacinth.  Tips 
of  young  leaves  will  almost  always  be  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  bulb  even  when  dried  off  for  a 
month  or  two. 

Good  bulbs  re-potted  into  a  free,  rich  loam  in 
February  and  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  until  the  end  of  May,  then 
transferred  to  the  open,  with  abundance  of 
water,  should  result  in  an  annual  display  of 
bloom.  The  "nose"  of  the  bulb  should  be 
peeping  out  of  the  soil,  and  about  six  bulbs  to 
an  8-inch  pot ;  smaller  pots  would  be  too  shallow. 
I  am  unable  to  agree  with  anything — except  the 
compost — given  for  their  cultivation  in  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening.  Certainly  not 
with  the  time  of  re-potting,  as  when  the  flower 
stems  are  sent  up  the  current  season's  growth 
should  be  three-parts  developed,  and  will  reach 
its  maximum  development  about  two  months 
after  flowering.  The  methods  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations  appear  to 
me  to  be  those  which  would  deserve  success  if 
applied  to  Vallotas  under  European  conditions. 

Perhaps  it  may  help  if  some  of  the  plants  asso- 
ciated with  the  Vallota  on  the  site  mentioned  are 
given.  The  site  is  about  50  feet  by  60  feet,  and 
rises  from  the  stream  to  about  3  feet  above 
water  level  on  the  far  side.  At  the  water's  edge 
are  Disa  uniflora  and  D.  racemosa  (both  in 
flower).  Along  the  bank  are  Richardia  Elliot- 
iana,  R.  Pentlandii  or  angustiloba,  R.  albo- 
maculata,  and  Kniphofia  Burchellii.  Then  come 
the  Vallotas  intermingling  with  the  fringe  of 
Olivia  miniata,  C.  Gardenii  and  C.  nobilis ;  and 
beyond  Haemanthus  Katherinae,  H.  magnificus 
and  H.  natalensis.  On  the  west  side,  on  a  raised 
bank,  are  Crinum  MacOwanii  and  C.  Powelli, 
with  Ochna  atropurpurea  and  O.  arborea  for  a  j 
background.  Near  the  centre  is  a  young  tree  of 
the  Cape  Chestnut.  /.  W.  M.,  National  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kirstenbosch,   January  31,  1915. 


THE   WEST   INDIES. 


PANAMA  HATS. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  February  30 
last,  page  30,  quoting  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Soyal  Society  of  Arts  for  January  15,  it  is 
stated  that  the  source  of  the  material  of  which 
the  so-called  Panama  hats  are  made  is  a  stemless 
Screw  Pine  (Pandanus). 

This  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  plant  which 
yields  the  material  is  Carludovica  palmata,  a 
native  of  parts  of  tropical  South  America. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Jamaica,  for  January,  1903,  there  is  some 
interesting  information  on  the  "Panama  hat" 
industry  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  this.  In  an  earlier  Bulletin  of  the 
same  Department  (October,  1902)  there  is  an 
account  of  a  very  closely  allied  species,  Car- 
ludovica jamaicensis,  and  of  the  preparation  of 
"Panama"  or  "Ippi-appa"  hats  in  Jamaica. 
IF.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Public  Gardens, 
Jamaica. 
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THE     ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  HINTS. 
The  work  of  planting  Roses  is,  in  most  gar- 
dens, much  in  arrears,  owing  to  the  abnormally 
wet  weather,  therefore  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  complete  the  operation  at 
an  early  date,  for  the  buds  are  already  burst- 
ing. Choose,  for  preference  at  this  late  date,  re- 
tarded plants  and  prune  them  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Where  there  is  space  for  the  purpose 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  reserve  garden  of 
Roses  for  furnishing  cut  blooms,  or  rows  may  be 
planted  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Good  varieties 
for  this  purpose  are  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Mme,  A.  Chatenay.  If  the  plants  have  been  cut 
back  hard  and  are  growing  in  deeply-dug,  well- 
enriched  soil,  they  will  supply  large  quantities 
of  blooms  "with  long  stems.  Trees  that  are  sub- 
jected to  this  severe  cutting  require  renewing 
every  two  or  three  years.  The  variety  Mrs. 
Herbert  Stevens  deserves  special  mention,  for  it 
flowers  very  freely  and  the  white  blooms  are  par- 
ticularly useful  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
Rose  beds  should  already  have  received  their 
annual  dressing  of  farmyard  manure,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  fork  the  material  under  the  surface 
lightly  before  the  plants  are  pruned.  The 
quality  of  the  blossoms  "will  be  enhanced  by  a 
dressing  of  bone  flour,  applied  at  the  rate  of  a 
handful  per  plant,  well  distributing  and  cover- 
ing the  material  lightly  with  soil.  If  the  Roses 
are  planted  in  rows  one  yard  apa.rt  they  will 
benefit  if  deep  trenches  are  made  and  filled 
with  decayed  manure.  The  dung  should  be 
trodden  in  the  trenches  and  then  covered  with 
soil.  Pruning  should  not  be  delayed  after  the 
third  week  in  March,  and  the  Hybrid  Pe.r- 
petuals  should  receive  attention  first,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The  Tea  varieties 
may  be  pruned  in  the  first  week  in  ApTil.  These 
remarks  apply  to  gardens  in  the  home  counties. 
In  gardens  in  the  North  the  work  should  be 
commenced  a  little  later,  and  in  the.  South  a  little 
earlier.  It  is  wise  to  cut  out  freely  old  wood 
that  shows  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  last  year's 
ripened  growths  should  be  shortened  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  variety.  Such  varieties  as 
Hugh  Dickson  and  Avoca  make  strong  shoots  in 
a  single  season,  and  these  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  from  1£  to  3  feet  in  length.  Prune 
last  year's  growths  of  Caroline  Testout  and 
similar  varieties  back  to  about  6  inches,  and  see 
that  the  centres  of  the  plants  are  not  over- 
crowded. Less  vigorous  varieties,  such  as  Le 
Progres,  may  be  cut  back  to  about  3  or  4  inches. 
Growths  that  have  escaped  injury  from  frost 
may  be  an  inch  or  two  longer  provided  they  are 
•pruned  to  dormant  eyes  pointing  outwards. 
Free-growing  Roses,  including  the  Briars,  re- 
quire very  little  pruning,  but  all  Rose  trees  are 
improved  if  the  old  wood  is  removed  when  it 
appears  to  be  deteriorating.  Ramblers  of  the 
R.  multiflora  type  blossom  freely  on  one-year- 
old  shoots,  but  the  Wichuraianas  retain  their 
vigour  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  6hoots 
this  age  flower  satisfactorily.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  if  there  are  plenty  of  sound  young 
growths,  it  is  wise  to  eliminate  gradually  the 
older  shoots.  The  pruning  of  all  Rambler  Roses 
should  be  undertaken  soon  after  they  have 
flowered  in  summer.  Wall  Roses  that  are 
overcrowded  may  be  detached  from  the 
wall,  the  new  and  best  growths  selected 
for  training  in  an  oblique  position  with- 
out overcrowding,  and  the  superfluous  shoots 
removed.  All  newly-planted  Roses  require 
to  be  severely  cut  back  their  first  season,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  climbers ;  for  instance,  a 
few  of  the  shoots  of  Wichuraiana  varieties  may 
be  retained  at  a  length  of  5  or  6  feet.  Prune 
the  growths  of  Climbing  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Noisettes  to  2  feet,  with  the  exception  of  climb- 
ing Mrs.  Grant,  climbing  Lady  Ashtown,  and 
one  or  two  similar  varieties.     My  experience  is 


that  such  Roses  are  best  left  almost  unpruned 
their  first  year  of  planting,  excepting  that  very 
pithy,  unripe  shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  their 
base.  Hard,  well-ripened  wood  gives  the  best 
results — that  is,  wood  that  contains  the  mini- 
mum of  pith,  for  pithy  wood,  although  it  often 
looks  healthy  at  pruning  time,  will  fail  before 
the  flowering  season.  Remove  short,  twiggy 
growths  from  the  heads  of  weeping  Roses ;  if  this 
was  done  last  August  the  plants  will  be  furnished 
with  long  pendulous  growths  that  will  blossom 
freely.    Experience. 


VEGETABLES. 


LEEKS. 
At  the  present  time,  when  most  gardeners 
wish  to  utilise  as  much  space  as  possible  for  the 
production  of  vegetables,  in  view  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  shortage,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
which  kinds  are  likely  to  be  most  serviceable 
and  profitable.  I  recommend  that  Leeks  should 
be  more  largely  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  that  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
duce    them     in     a     better     condition     than     is 


Fig.  44. — thuya  plicata  plantation  at  benmore, 
on  the  clyde,  30  years  old. 

(See   p.    116.) 

generally  the  case.  The  Leek  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  vegetables  to  grow,  being  extremely 
hardy  and  obtainable  in  good  condition  from 
August  till  May.  It  is  liable  to  few  diseases  or 
attacks  from  pests  which  frequently  ruin  other 
crops,  and  is  generally  appreciated  when  well 
cooked  and  served.  The  miserable  specimens 
offered  for  sale  at  this  season  bear  no  com- 
parison in  quality  with  well-grown  produce,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  tough  and  gritty.  Generally 
speaking,  the  majority  of  cultivators  grow  their 
Leeks  first  and  then  attempt  to  blanch  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  Celery.  This,  however,  can  never 
be  accomplished  properly,  the  result  being  2  or 
3  inches  of  blanched  Leek  full  of  grit,  deposited 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  from  15  to 
18  inches  of  well-blanched  stem,  every  bit  of 
which  can  be  eaten.  To  produce  good  specimens 
sow  the  seed  early  in  the  new  year  and  raise  in 
heat,  pricking  off  the  seedlings  into  suitable 
boxes  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Grow 
the  plants  in  a  genial  temperature,  harden  off, 
and  in  May  plant  out  in  trenches  prepared  as 
for  Celery.  Commence  to  draw  up  the  growth 
at  once  by  placing  paper  collars  over  them. 
These    can     be     purchased     quite    cheaply,    or 


easily  made.  Place  some  fine  soil  about  them 
and  gradually  draw  up  the  growth  till  the 
desired  length  is  attained,  placing  the  soil  firmly 
round  the  whole,  with  some  rough  boards  on 
either  side  to  hold  up  the  soil.  This  method  is 
preferable  to  that  of  banking  it  up,  as  the  roots 
can  enjoy  the  warmth  from  the  sun  and  are 
easily  watered  and  fed  as  required.  It  will  be 
found  that,  after  the  blanching  has  been  com- 
pleted, they  will  commence  to  thicken,  and  by 
the  autumn  should  be  of  good  size,  and  remain  in 
good  condition  all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  During  hot,  dry  weather  afford  water 
and  nourishment  freely,  and  in  addition  damp 
the  foliage  after  hot,  bright  days.  A  ready 
market  can  always  be  found  for  high  quality 
Leeks  and  good  prices  are  obtained.  Crops  can 
be  grown  between  the  rows,  and  we  have  grown 
as  many  as  three  in  one  season  on  the  same 
ground,  such  as  Lettuce,  Endive,  Radishes  and 
Spinach.  Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  Souse 
Gardens,  Elstree. 


THE    ECONOMIC    PROPERTIES  OF   SOME 
HARDY   ORNAMENTAL   FRUITS.* 


During  the  autumn  of  1914  numerous  in- 
quiries were  addressed  to  Kew  regarding  the 
domestic  value  of  different  kinds  of  orna- 
mental fruits.  The  following  notes  have  there- 
fore been  prepared  in  order  to  direct  attention 
to  some  of  the  uses  to  which  such  fruits  have 
been  or  are  at  present  applied.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  thrifty  housewife  will  con- 
sider the  majority  of  those  which  are  wholesome 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  palatable,  for,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  plentiful  to  warrant  the  trouble 
of  gathering,  cultivated  fruits  of  far  superior 
quality  are  also  usually  abundant.  Moreover, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  these  fruits 
would  survive  the  trial  stage,  for  although  our 
forefathers  may  have  appreciated  bletted  Service 
berries,  Mountain  Ash  beer  and  candied  Bar- 
beries, modern  taste  prefers  the  more  luscious 
fruits  of  the  present-day  orchard. 

Barbery. — The  fruits  of  the  common  Barbery 
(Berberis  vulgaris,  L.)  are  too  acid  to  be  eaten 
in  the  raw  state,  but  they  are  sometimes  made 
into  jelly  in  the  same  way  as  Red  Currants,  the 
jelly  being  considered  to  possess  a  fine,  pleasant, 
acid  flavour.  The  fruits  have  also  been  candied 
and  otherwise  preserved  with  sugar  and  in  an 
unripe  condition  they  have  been  pickled  in  vine- 
gar. Johnson  and  Sowerby,  Useful  Plants  of 
Great  Britain,  refer  to  the  fruits  of  the  Barbery 
being  macerated  in  about  twelve  times  their 
quantity  of  water,  to  which  a  little  Fennel  seed 
has  been  added,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  cool- 
ing draught  in  cases  of  fever;  whilst  Bentley 
and  Triman,  Medicinal  Plants,  say  that  the 
ripe  fruits  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  cool- 
ing, astringent  and  antiscorbutic  drinks  which 
are  given  in  febrile  diseases  and  diarrhoea.  It 
is  probable  that  the  fruits  of  all  the  species  of 
Berberis  can  be  used  for  similar  purposes,  for 
in  North  America  those  of  B.  Aquifolium, 
Pursh.,  are  marketed  for  culinary  purposes, 
under  the  name  of  Oregon  Grapes  ;  those  of  B. 
aristata,  D.C.,  and  B.  Lycium,  Royle,  are  used 
in  the  Himalaya,  and  those  of  B.  asiatica, 
Roxb.,  in  the  Himalaya  and  in  China. 

Spindle  Tree. — The  fruits  of  the  Spindle  tree- 
(Euonymus  europaeus,  L.)  are  said  to  be  poison- 
ous and  to  have  violent  emetic  and  purgative- 
properties,  although  the  seeds  are  eaten  by 
birds.  A  yellow  dye  has  been  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  seeds  in  water,  and  by  mixing  with  alum 
a  green  dye  may  be  procured.  (Johnson  and' 
Sowerby,    I.e.). 

Holly. — Ilex  Aquifolium,  L.,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  produce  fruits  with  violent 

•  W.  Dallimoie  in  AYii'  Bulletin,  N".  0,  1914. 
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purgative  properties.  They  have  practically  no 
economic  value  but  are  eagerly  eaten  by  birds 
during  severe  winters. 

Buckthorn. — The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  of 
-  the  Buckthorn  of  English  hedgerows,  Rhamnus 
cathartica,  L.,  mixed  with  alum  or  lime  fur- 
nishes the  water-colour  paint  known  as  sap 
:  green,  whilst  dye  is  obtained  from  the  fruits 
of  R.  Frangula,  L.,  R.  infectoria,  L.,  and  pos- 
sibly from  those  of  other  kinds  also.  The  fruits 
have  violent  purgative  properties,  and  must  not 

■  De  eaten. 

Wild  Cherry,  Gean  or  Mazzard. — The  Wild 
Cherry  (Prunus  Avium,  L.)  grows  into  a  large 
tree  and  bears  good  crops  of  fruit  in  many  parts 

■  of  the  country.  The  fruits  are  very  acid,  and 
are  usually  overlooked  by  reason  of  the  many 
kinds  of  cultivated  Cherries.    They  are,  however, 

■  eagerly  eaten  by  birds,  and  have  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  liqueurs.  According  to 
Loudon,     Arboretum     et     Fruticetum,     Kirsch- 


Prunus  Padus,  L.,  have  a  disagreeable  flavour, 
but  are  said  to  impart  an  agreeable  flavour 
to  brandy  and  home-made  wines,  whilst  in 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  some  parts  of  Russia  a 
strong  spirit  nas  been  prepared  from  the  bruised 
and  fermented  fruit.  According  to  Sargent, 
Silva  of  N.  America,  the  fruits  of  the 
American  Bird  Cherry  (P.  virginiana,  L.)  are 
used  for  a  cordial  by  infusion  in  rum  and  brandy 
with  sugar.  The  fruits  of  P.  serotina,  Ehrh., 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Myrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum  (Prunus  cera- 
sifera,  Ehrh.). — The  fruits  of  this  are  used  for 
preserves,  puddings,  pies  and  other  culinary 
purposes.  They  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and 
can  also  be  used  for  dessert. 

Sloe  or  Blackthorn. —  This  plant  (Prunus 
spinosa,  L.)  is  common  in  English  hedgerows, 
and  its  black  fruits  are  often  produced  in 
abundance.  The  fruits  are  too  astringent  to 
be  pleasant,   and   although  they  are  said  to  be 


Fig.    45.- 


CPRESSUS     MACROCARPA,     19    years     planted,  in  phoenix  park,  dvelin. 
(See   p.    146.) 


'  wasser  and  Ratafia  of   Grenoble   were  prepared 
:from  the  fruits  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Regarding  the  former,  he  says  :   "  The  method 
of  making  the  celebrated  spirit  is  to  take  bruised 
Cherries,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ker- 
nels  have   also   been   broken,   and   to   let   them 
remain  in  a  mass  till  the   vinous   fermentation 
is  fairly  well  established,   after  which  the  pro- 
cess of  distillation  is  commenced  and  continued 
as  long  as  the  liquor  comes  over  clear,  or  till 
about    a     pint    of     liquor    has    been    obtained 
from  every  20  pints  of   fermented   pulp.      The 
kirschwasser    comes     from    the    still    as    clear 
•  as     the     purest     water,     and     in     order     that 
it    may    not    receive    any    tinge    which    would 
lessen  its  value  it  is  always  kept  in  stone  vessels 
'  or    bottles."     Alsace,    Wurtemberg    and    Berne 
are  given  as  the  principal  places  of  manufacture. 
The  liqueur  "Maraschino"  was  prepared   from 
*>fche    fruit  of    P.    Marasca,   now    included    as   a 
Nvariety  of  P.  acida,  Borkh.,  in  Dalmatia. 

.Bird     Cherry. — The     fruits     of     this     tree, 


eaten  in  some  districts  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  with  sugar  to  make  a  good  preserve,  they 
find  little  favour  here.  Their  best  known  use 
is  in  the  preparation  of  sloe  gin ;  they  have  also 
been  used  for  making  a  wine.  The  juice  in- 
spissated is  said  to  form  a  nearly  indelible  ink. 

Peach  (double-flowered). — The  fruits  of 
Prunus  persica  flore  pleno  can  be  used  for  stew- 
ing or  for  preserving.  For  the  latter  purpose 
the  stones  should  be  removed.  Some  trees  pro- 
duce fruits  with  great  regularity. 

Common  Laurel. — Birds  are  fond  of  the 
fruits  of  this  bush  (Prunus  Laurocerasus,  L.), 
but  the  flesh  is  too  ill-flavoured  for  human  food ; 
moreover,  the  plant  contains  prussic  acid  in  its 
leaves  and  in  the  kernels  of  the  fruits,  therefore 
it  is  inadvisable  to  use  the  fruits  for  domestic 
purposes,  although  Loudon,  I.e.,  refers  to  them 
as  being  sometimes  used  for  puddings,  and 
Miller,  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  says  that  the 
berries  have  been  used  for  flavouring  brandy  and 
other  spirits. 


Almond  (Prunus  Amygdalus,  Stokes). — The 
greater  number  of  Almond  trees  found  in  gar- 
dens in  the  British  Isles  bear  nuts  with  sweet 
kernels,  which  are  quite  wholesome,  although 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  thin-shelled  variety 
dulcis  which  produces  the  dessert  Almonds  of 
commerce.  As  an  occasional  tree  may  be  found 
with  bitter  kernels,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  fruits,  for  the  variety 
amara,  with  bitter  kernels,  contains  prussic 
acid  and  the  consumption  of  a  few  kernels  may 
result  in  serious  consequences. 

Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  Malus,  L.). — The  fruits  of 
the  wild  Crab  Apple  are  exceedingly  sour, 
although  Loudon,  I.e.,  says  that  a  drink  called 
"  boisson  "  was,  in  his  day,  made  from  them 
in  France  and  England,  and  also  a  kind  of  vine- 
gar known  as  "verjuice."  The  cultivated  kinds 
of  Crab  Apples,  however,  such  as  John  Downie, 
Dartmouth,  and  Transcendant,  may  all  be  used 
for  jelly,  whilst  the  Siberian  Crab,  P.  baccata, 
L.,  and  the  fruit  of  other  exotic  kinds  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mountain  Ash  or  Rowan. — The  red  berries  of 
this  tree,  Pyrus  Aucuparia,  Gaertn.,  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  birds  in  spite  of  their  extremely  acid 
and  rather  bitter  flavour.  They  have  been  used 
for  jelly,  but  are  not  popular  for  the  purpose. 
In  Wales  and  in  some  European  countries  a  f 
strong  spirit  and  a  kind  of  beer  have  been  made 
from  them,  whilst  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of 
Europe  the  berries  have  been  dried  and  ground 
into  flour  for  bread-making  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  fruits  of  the  variety  rossica  are  sweet,  and 
in  the  south  of  Russia  they  are  preserved  with 
sugar  and  sold  as  a  sweetmeat.  The  berries  of 
the  variety  moravica  are  larger,  and  have  a  I 
more  pleasant  taste  than  those  of  the  type.  They 
are  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  Moravia. 

Service  Tree. — The  fruits  of  this  tree,  Pyrus 
Sorbus,  Gaertn.,  were  at  one  time  used  for  des- 
sert when  in  a  condition  approaching  decay,  as  I 
are  Medlars,  but  they  have  long  since  passed 
into  disuse.  Loudon  refers  to  their  use  in  Brit- 
tany in  the  manufacture  of  cider  or  perry. 

White  Beam. — For  almost  all  purposes  the 
fruit  of  the  White  Beam  tree  (Pyrus  Aria,  L.) 
can  be  used  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  P. 
Aucuparia.  It  is,  however,  more  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  and  was  at  one  time  eaten  when  ap- 
proaching a  decayed  condition.  The  fruit  of 
the  wild  Service  (P.  Torminalis,  D.C.)  has  been 
used   for   food   when   in  a   similar  state. 

Quince. — The  fruit  of  the  common  Quince, 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  Pers.,  is  in  frequent  use  as  a 
flavouring  agent  and  for  making  marmalade  and 
jelly.  The  fruit  of  the  two  Japanese  Quinces,  C. 
japonica,  Thunb.,  and  C.  Maulei,  T.  Moore, 
are  also  used  for  jelly  and  other  conserves.  The 
fruit  of  C.  Maulei  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose. 

Juneberry  (Amelanchier  canadensis)  Medic. 
Although  not  in  use  in  this  country,  the  fruits 
of  this  tree  are  sometimes  used  for  cakes  and 
preserves  in  N.  America. 

Rose. — Fruits  of  various  species  of  Rosa  have 
been  used  for  jellies  and  preserves,  particularly 
large  fruits  like  those  borne  by  R.  rugosa.  The 
flesh  is  separated  from  the  seeds,  and  their  at- 
tendant hairs,  and  preserved  with  sugar  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Rose  jelly  is  considered  to  be  a 
great  delicacy  in  some  countries. 

Haws  or  Hawthorn  Fruits. — The  fruits  of 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha,  L.,  are  referred  to  by 
Johnson  and  Sowerby,  I.e.,  as  being  seldom  eaten 
here,  although  very  nutritious.  They  are  said 
to  be  eaten  largely  in  Kamtschatka  and  also  to 
be  made  into  a  kind  of  wine  by  fermenting  with 
water.  The  haws  of  several  kinds  of  Crataegus, 
particularly  those  of  C.  Azarolus,  L.,  and  C. 
tanacetifolia,  Pers.,  are  Apple-like  in  outline, 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  and  rather  pleasant 
to  the  taste.  They  are  sometimes  used  as  des- 
sert fruits. 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XIX). 


L'HORTICULTURE   HOLLANDAISE   ET 
LA    GUERRE. 

Le  4  mars  le  Conseil  horticole  neerlandais  a 
tenu  une  assemble*  generale  a  Utrecht.  Le  vice 
president,  M.  Ernst  H.  Krelage,  y  prononca  un 
discours  sur  le  role  de  l'horticulture  neerlandaise 
pendant  et  apres  la  guerre.  Les  declarations  de 
M.  Krelage  sont  interessantes  a  differents  points 
de  vue,  et  nous  croyons  utile  d'en  resumer 
certains  passages. 

Certains  horticulteurs  hollandais  <xnt  fait,  au 
cours  du  conflit  actuel,  des  declarations  denoncant 
leur  6tat  d'esprit  favorable  a  l'un  ou  l'autre  des 
belligerants,  mais  une  expression  de  sympathie 
d'individus  n'engage  nullement  la  corporation 
entiere  et  on  s'est  rendu  compte  a  l'etranger 
qu'on  ne  pouvait  en  rendre  la  collectivite  de  nos 
horticulteurs  responsable.  D'ailleurs  nos  repre- 
sentants  attitres  ont  desavoue  ces  manifestations 
individuelles. 

Neanmoins,  un  reste  de  ressentiment  e6t  nourri 
dans  certains  milieux  etrangers  a  Tegard  de 
l'horticulture  neerlandaise.  On  nous  reproche 
d'adopter  une  attitude  qui  est  en  contradiction 
avec  la  neutrality  preconisee  par  le  gouvernement. 
D'aucuns  sont  amenes  a  resti-eindre  leurs  opera- 
tions commerciales  aveo  nos  horticulteurs  et 
menent  une  campagne  dans  leur  presse  pour 
generaliser  cette  maniere  d'agir. 

II  n'est  pas  fait  allusion  a  un  pays  particulier, 
puisque  selon  le  cas  les  manifestations  sont  en 
faveur  de  l'un  ou  de  l'autre  des  partis.  Nous 
exportons  activement  vers  tous  les  pays  qui  nous 
entourent ;  nous  ne  pouvons  nous  passer  d'aucun 
de  ces  debouches.  II  faut  que  partout  nous 
maintenions  les  sympathies  pour  eviter  qu'on  ne 
s'abstienne  de  nous  transmettre  des  commandes. 

Certains  journaux  semblent  mal  comprendre 
l'interet  de  la  Hollande ;  peut-etre  suivent-ils 
l'opinion  publique,  mais  il  est  probable  que,  de 
leur  cote,  ils  intiuencent  nota-blement  l'opinion  de 
leurs  lecteurs.  L' Horticulture  se  trouve  dans 
une  situation  critique  ;  pourquoi  faut-il  que  des 
■compatriotes  rendent  notre  lutte  pour  l'existenco 
plus  penible  encore  par  leurs  attaques  contre  des 
belligerants  ? 

Le  Comite  du  Conseil  horticole  a  estime  utile 
d'attirer  l'attention  sur  les  effets  que  ces  critiques 
lunilaterales  exercent  sur  nos  relations  horticoles. 
Si  le  souci  des  interets  generaux  du  pays  ne  les 
emeut  pas,  nous  esperons  neanmoins  que  la 
comprehension  des  interets  materiels  de  nos 
nombreux  compatriotes  qui  vivent  grace  a  leurs 
relations  avec  l'etranger,  les  convaincra.  Nous 
ne  leur  demandons  que  de  rester  neutres  ! 

Et  les  etats  neutres,  en  particulier  la  Hol- 
lande, auront  un  si  beau  role  a  remplir  apres  la 
guerre !  C'est  specialement  le  cas  dans  le 
domaine  de  l'horticulture.  La  Hollande  est  le 
siege  de  l'Association  internationale  des  Horti- 
culteurs professionnels,  et  tant  par  le  developpe- 
ment  de  sa  production  que  de  son  exportation 
horticoles,  c'est  sans  doute  le  premier  pays  horti- 
cole du  monde.  Comme  tel,  il  lui  incombera  le 
devoir  moral  de  renouer  les  relations  entre  les 
pays  voisins.  Ce  sera  une  tache  difficile,  mais 
l'horticulture  hollandaise  elle-meme  en  cueillera 
les  premiers  fruits. 

La  haine  entre  les  belligerants  s'accroit  et  se 
raanifeste  dans  des  domaines  qui  n'ont  rien  de 
commun  avec  la  guerre.  Une  tendance  s'est 
manifested  pour  debaptiser  des  varietes  de 
plantes,  fruits  ou  legumes  a  consonnance 
6trangere,  et  cela  se  passe  precisement  apres 
cjue  d'un  accord  unanime,  il  a  6te  decide 
•d'etablir  une  nomenclature  internationale  et  que 
l'Association  des   Horticulteurs   professionnels  a 


fait  les  premiers  pas  en  vue  de  la  realisation  de 
cette  decision. 

Aussi  le  Comite  du  Conseil  horticole 
neerlandais  a-t-il  decide  de  se  mettre  en  rapport 
avec  les  associations  etrangeres  pour  les  amener 
a  user  de  leur  influence  en  vue  d'eviter  les 
changements  de  moms,  et  en  vue  aussi  de  pre- 
venir  des  denominations  qui  rappelleraient  des 
faits  de  guerre  et  pourraient  constituer  une  diffi- 
culte  pour  la  diffusion  des  varietes. 

Mais  pour  que  l'horticulture  neerlandaise 
puisse  reussir  dans  son  role  international,  il  est 
indispensable  que  tous  les  pays  belligerants,  sans 
exception,  aient  une  entiere  confiance  en  nous 
et  soient  absolument  convaincus  de  la  neutralite 
loyale  et  indiscutee  de  notre  pays. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

La     Restauration     de     l' Agriculture.— 

On  sait  qu'une  Commission  a  ete  creee  en  Angle- 
terre  en  vue  de  venir  en  aide  aux  cultivateurs 
beiges  et  francais  dont  les  exploitations  ont 
souffert  de  la  guerre.  L'horticulture  ayant  ete 
tres  eprouvee  ne  sera  pas  oubliee.  Les  Alle- 
mands  eux  aussi  s'en  occupent.  Von  Bissing,  le 
gouverneur  allemand  en  Belgique,  vient  de 
declarer  que  son  attention  speciale  est  donnee  a 
la  culture  fruitiere  et  potagere,  surtout  dans  la 
region  de  MalLnes.  Les  Pommes  de  terre 
precoces,  dont  on  aura  grand  besoin,  en  Bel- 
gique comme  en  Allemagne,  sont  a  noter.  II 
aurait  exprime  sa  reconnaissance  du  travail 
fourni  par  les  chambres  d'agriculture  allemandes, 
qui  avaient  livre  les  semences  necessaires.  C'e6t 
fort  bien,  malheureusement  l'allusion  au  besom 
de  Pommes  de  terre  precoces  en  Allemagne 
semble  laisser  percer  le  bout  de  l'oreille. 

"  Le  Jardin,"  notre  confrere  de  Paris,  a 
egalement  repris  sa  publication.  Nous  y 
trouvons  avec  plaisir  plusieurs  notes  de  son  re- 
dacteur  en  chef,  M.  H.  Martinet,  qui,  on  se  le 
rappelle,  s'est  engage  dans  l'armee  francaise  en 
qualite  de  capitaine  d'artillerie. 

Le  Champ  d'Honneur.—  La,  Societe  Na- 
tionale d' Horticulture  de  France  compte  dix  de 
ses  membres  tombes  au  champ  d'honneur.  La 
Federation  Nationale  des  Syndicats  Horticoles  a 
50  tues,  et  l'Association  des  Anciens  de  Ver- 
sailles 14,  plus  50  blesses.  Parmi  les  tues,  outre 
ceux  dont  nous  avons  parle  deja,  on  signale 
encore  MM.  Cauchoix  Rene,  horticulteur  a  Or- 
leans ;  Jean  Denaiff  e,  id.  a  Carignan ;  Lecoufle 
Maurice,  gendre  de  M.  Henri  Vacherot ;  Roger, 
fils  du  semeur  de  Gla'ieuls,  Langlois,  fils  du  vice- 
president  de  la  Chambre  .Syndicale  des  fleuristes  j 
Guillemin,  tresorier  du  Syndicat  des  Horticul- 
teurs de  Grenoble.  Parmi  les  blesses  MM. 
Maumene  Albert,  editeur  de  la  Vie  a  la  Cavi- 
pagne ;  Rene  Moser,  de  Versailles;  Nonin,  de 
Chatillon  sous  Bagneux ;  Jean  de  Vilmorin, 
Lionel  Millet,  de  Bourg  la  Reine ;  Maurice 
Charles,  de  Brunoy  ;  Souchet  Frederic,  de  Vitry. 
Parmi  les  disparus  (morts  ou  prisonniers)  on 
compte  MM.  Andre  Carriat,  d'Antibes,  et  M. 
Delepine,  gendre  du  chrysanthemiste  Lemaire. 

Ecole  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de 
Versailles.— Au  concours  d'admission  des  1  et 
2  mars,  cinquante  et  un  candidats  se  sont  pre- 
sented. Le  jury  a  propose  l'admission  de- 
quarante  de  ces  candidats.  On  fait  remarquer 
que  l'Ecole  de  Versailles  est  le  6eul  etablissement 
d'enseignement  agricole  superieur  qui  ait  repris 
ses  cours.  L'Institut  National  Agronomique  de 
Paris  et  les  Ecoles  d'Agriculture  restent  fermes 
pendant  la  duree  de  la  guerre. 


La  Crise  au  Littoral.— Une  des  prin- 
cipales  ressources  des  rives  de  la  Mediterranee 
est  la  production  de  fleurs  coupees  en  hiver. 
L'interruption  dans  les  relations  Internationales, 
la  difficulte  des  transports  interieurs  et  la  res- 
triction des  depenses  ont  porte  un  coup  sensible 
a  de  nombreux  horticulteurs.  Dans  un  rapport 
a  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Toulon,  M.  Aussel 
le  fait  ressortir.  II  estime  la  valeur  de  la  pro- 
duction florale  dans  le  Var  et  les  Alpes  Mari- 
times  a  cinquante  millions  de  francs.  La  par- 
fumerie  chome  et  les  fleurs  destinees  a  cet  usage 
industriel  pourrissent  sur  place.  Le  commerce 
des  fleurs  coupees  depend  de  la  raise  en  marche 
de  trains  rapides,  ce  qui  est  subordonne  aux 
besoins  de  l'armee.  La  Chambre  de  Commerce 
de  Toulon  a  appele  l'attention  de  M.  Fernand 
David,  Ministre  de  1' Agriculture,  sur  la  necessite 
de  prendre  des  mesures  en  faveur  des  horti- 
culteurs. 

Chez  les  Forceurs  de  Bruxelles.— 
Une  lettre  datee  du  6  mars  nous  rappelle  qu'en 
1914  les  premieres  Fraises  furent  vendues  le  24 
fevrier.  II  faudra  attendre  des  semaines  encore 
avant  qu'il  y  en  ait  cette  annee.  Dans  les 
dernieres  semaines  on  a  mis  en  forcage  assez  bien 
de  serres,  les  producteurs  desirant  eviter  la  vente 
pendant  la  pleine  sai60n  qui  l'annee  derniere  vit 
des  pTix  ridicules.  A  Bruxelles,  on  ne  vend  plus 
que  70  a  100  oaisses  (soit  200  a  300  kg.)  de  Raisin 
par  jour.  Les  prix  varient  de  4  f  r.  60  a  7  fr.  le 
kg.,  les  fluctuations  etant  amenees  par  la  pre- 
sence  ou  non  des    marchands  hollandais. 

Le  Commerce  des  Bulbes  en  Hollande.— 

Les  statistiques  officielles  etablissent  que,  malgre 
la  guerre,  1'exportation  de  bulbes  a  fleurs  n'a 
subi  qu'une  diminution  de  77,000  kilos.  C'est  in- 
signifiant  si  Ton  tient  compte  de  l'importance  de 
ce  commerce  qui  s'est  eleve  en  1914  a  24,893,900 
kg.  contre  24.960,900  kg.  en  1913.  On  fait  re- 
marquer que  neanmoins  une  crise  a  et6  ressentie, 
la  recolte  ayant  ete  particulierement  abondante 
et  les  bulbes  tres  lourds.  D'autre  part  de 
grandes  quantites  de  bulbes  ont  du  etre  vendues 
a  des  prix  tres  bas. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Op  de  Algemeene  vergadering  van  den  Neder- 
landschen  Tuinbouwraad,  hield  M.  Ernst  H. 
Krelage  eene  rede  om  de  aandacht  der  medeleden 
te  vestigen  op  de  noodzakelijkheid  in  het 
huidige  geschil  de  stiptste  onzijdigheid  te 
bewaren.  De  nederlandsche  Tuinbouw  heeft 
betrekkingen  met  al  de  oorlogvoerende  natien  en 
aller  vriendschap  dient  verdiend  en  behouden. 
Na  den  oorlog  zal  den  tuinbouwers  van  Holland 
de  taak  te  beurt  vallen  de  kweekers  der  thans 
in  vijandelijkheden  levende  landen  terug  in 
betrekking  te  brengen. 

Volgens  verklaringen  van  von  Bissing  hebben 
de  belgische  groentenkweekers  geen  betere  vrien- 
den.     Hij  doet  hun  zaad    bezorgen,  zegt  hij. 

In  Zuid  Frankrijk  leden  de  bloemkweekers 
groote  verliezen  daar  de  onderbreking  in  den 
dienst  der  sneltreinen  hun  niet  toeliet  de  voort- 
brengselen  in  goede  voorwaarden  aan  den  man  te 
brengen. 

In  Brussel  werden  verleden  jaar  op  24  Febrnari 
reeds  aardbezieii  verkocht.  ilen  schrijft  on6  dat 
ze  nu  nog  ver  van  huis  zijn.  Dagelijks  komen 
er  200.  tot  300  kg.  druiven  ter  markt ;  men 
maakt  4  fr.  60  tot  7  fr. 

Uit  Holland  werden  verleden  jaar  24,893,900 
kg.  bloembollen  verzoivden.  Men  klaagt  nochtans 
omdat  er  zooveel  tegen  spotprijzen  moesten 
verzonden  worden. 
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The  Week1  s  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ndnburnholme, 

Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. 
— Grow  the  plants  in  cool  conditions,  unless  it 
is  desired  to  hasten  their  flowering.  Where  they 
have  been  grown  in  a  little  extra  warmth  the 
flower-spikes  are  appearing.  A  temperature  of 
50°  at  night,  with  plenty  of  air,  is  suitable.  More 
water  will  be  required  by  the  roots  as  the  sun 
increases  in  power,  and  occasional  applications 
of  weak  soot-water  or  a  dusting  of  a  suitable 
concentrated  manure  may  be  used  as  stimulants 
as  the  plants  increase  in  growth.  Disbud  the 
flower-spikes  as  required,  and  secure  them  to 
stakes.  Fumigate  the  houses  lightly  at  short 
intervals  as  a  preventive  of  greenfly.  Plants 
that  have  been  wintered  in  3-in.  pots  should  be 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  three  parts  good  loam,  mixed  with  one 
of  leaf-mould  with  old  mortar  rubble,  sand  and 
wood-ash  in  proportion,  also  an  8-inch  pot- 
ful  of  bonemeal  to  each  barrow-load  of 
the  soil.  See  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
and  the  fresh  compost  are  in  a  proper 
condition  of  moisture,  for  the  work  of 
potting  cannot  be  carried  out  properly  when 
the  soil  is  either  too  wet  or  too  dry.  Pot  firmly, 
and  stake  each  plant  neatly.  Water  the  roots, 
and  keep  the  house  rather  close  until  the  plants 
are  re-established,  when  the  amount  of  ventila- 
tion may  be  increased  gradually.  Let  the  water- 
ing be  done  with  extreme  care,  guarding  especi- 
ally against  an  excess  of  moisture. 

Roses  in  Pots.— The  latest  batch  of  pot 
Roses  should  be  started  into  growth  to  furnish 
blooms  just  in  advance  of  those  outside.  The 
chief  pests  of  Roses  are  greenfly  and  mildew. 
Green  fly  is  easily  kept  in  check  by  fumigations 
or  syringings.  An  excellent  and  safe  remedy  to 
use  for  mildew  is  serum  fluid.  All  plants  show- 
ing flower-buds  should  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure  or  nitrate  of  potash ;  the  latter  i6  a 
splendid  stimulant  for  pot  Roses ;  it  should  be 
used  at  the  strength  of  1  ounce  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  Occasional  syringings  of  clear  water 
are  beneficial,  provided  the  foliage  becomes  quite 
dry  again   before  nightfall. 

Shading  Glass-houses.— Shading  is  bene- 
ficial to  certain  plants,  but  there  are  numbers 
that  grow  equally  well  without  it,  provided 
the  temperatures,  ventilation  and  watering  are 
correct.  Many  plants  flower  more  freely  in  full 
exposure,  whilst  foliage  plants  develop  better- 
coloured  leaves  and  are  better  able  to  withstand 
the  rough  treatment  to  which  they  are  fre- 
quently subjected  than  when  they  are  shaded. 
Some1  kind  of  shading  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  certain  cases,  such  as  plants  in  small  pots 
r.nd  those  with  soft,  thin  leaves.  Fixed  shading 
should  not  be  used  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, neither  should  temporary  shading  be  em- 
ployed more  than  is  actually  required.  The 
blinds  should  be  of  some  open,  light  material, 
that  will  divide  the  sun  rays  as  much  as  possible 
without  excluding  too  much  light.  They  should 
be  fixed  4  to  6  inches  above  the  glass,  and  not 
directly  on  it. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Bv  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn.  South  Wales. 

Salvia  patens.— If  the  stock  of  this  blue- 
flowered  Sage  is  insufficient  for  requirements, 
roots  may  be  placed  in  moderate  heat  to  obtain 
suitable  shoots  for  cuttings.  The  shoots  will 
root  readily  in  a  sandy  compost  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  When  rooted  the 
plants  should  be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  pots. 

Pruning  Roses.— As  is  to  be  expected  fol- 
lowing a  wet,  mild  winter,  Roses  are  breaking 
into  growth  early,  and  the  work  of  pruning  all 
types  of  the  flower,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  tender  H.T.'s  and  Teas,  [may  be  com- 
menced.    Wichuraiana  varieties  are  best  pruned 


in  the  autumn  after  the  floweTs  are  over,  and  if 
the  work  was  not  done  then  it  should  be  com- 
pleted forthwith.  The  old  flowering  shoots  of 
strong-growing  plants  that  have  furnished  the 
available  space  should  be  cut  close  back  to  the 
main  stem,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  growths 
cut  clean  away.  Climbing  Polyanthas  should  be 
pruned  somewhat  similarly.  The  Noisette  varie- 
ties, including  Reve  d'Or,  Wm.  A.  Richardson, 
and  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  are,  as  a  class,  among 
the  least  hardy  of  Roses,  and  are  generally  planted 
against  walls.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  con- 
siderable freedom,  merely  cutting  out  weak  wood 
and  keeping  the  shoots  within  bounds.  The  old 
Damask  (crimson),  Tuscany,  and  York  and  Lan- 
caster varieties  require  a  few  of  the  oldest 
shoots  cut  to  the  base,  all  twiggy  wood  removed, 
and  the  remaining  growths  shortened  approxi- 
mately two-thirds.  The  Austrian  Briars,  includ- 
ing Austrian  Copper,  Austrian  Yellow,  Harri- 
sonii,  and  Gottfried  Keller,  produce  the  finest 
flowers  on  the  new  shoots.  These  plants  need 
only  the  strongest  shoots  slightly  shortened, 
leaving  the  small,  wiry  twigs  unpruned,  but  if 
growth  is  crowded  a  few  of  the  twiggy  shoots 
should  be  removed  entirely.  Some  of  the  old 
wood  of  Penzance  Briars  should  be  cut  out,  re- 
taining the  strong,  young  growths.  Roses 
which  require  very  little  pruning  include 
those  of  the  Scotch,  ■  Ayrshire,  and  Ru- 
gosa  sections.  The  Banksian  Rose  is  pro- 
bably the  best  example  of  a  Rose  that 
does  best  when  not  pruned,  though  gross, 
young  shoots  may  be  cut  out  with  advantage. 
The  pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas  should  be  governed  largely  by  the  indi- 
vidual plant  and  variety,  and  further,  the  object 
in  view,  whether  a  large  quantity  of  blooms  or 
a  few  of  extra  good  quality  are  required.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  weaker  growing  the  variety  the 
harder  should  it  be  pruned.  In  all  cases  remove 
weak,  sappy,  and  unripe  shoots.  Keep  the 
centre  of  the  plant  open  and  prune  to  a  bud 
pointing  outwards  from  the  plant.  In  the  case 
of  very  strong  growers,  such  as  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Hugh  Dickson,  Clio,  and  Grass  an 
Teplitz,  retain  6  inches  to  8  inches  of  last  year's 
shoots.  The  long  shoots  of  these  and  many 
other  varieties  may  be  pegged  to  the  soil,  leav- 
ing the  branches  almost  their  full  length.  Irish 
Elegance  makes  a  noble  bush  if  pruned  judi- 
ciously when  young,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
grow  freely,  simply  thinning  out  weak  wood  and 
shortening'  the  leaders  a  little.  Strong-growing 
H.T.'s,  such  as  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Regis, 
Killarney,  Hon.  I.  Bingham,  Dorothy  Page- 
Roberts,  and  Jonkheer  L.  Mock,  do  not  require 
hard  pruning  if  the  aim  is  solely  to  produce  a 
good  garden  effect.  Cut  dwarf  varieties  planted 
this  season  hand  back,  also  all  varieties  of  the 
dwarf,  Polyantha  type. 

Pruning  SHRUBS.-Many  summer-flowering 
and  foliage  shrubs,  also  those  planted  for  winter 
effect,  may  be  pruned  now.  Cut  back  the  shoots 
of  Buddleia  variabilis,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Spiraea  Lindleyana,  Sambucus  cana- 
densis, and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  to 
within  a  few  buds  of  the  main  branches.  If  tall 
specimens  of  the  Hydrangea  are  desired  prune 
accordingly,  leaving  a  foot  or  more  of  last  year's 
wood.  The  foliage  of  Paulownia  imperialis  and 
Rhus  typhina  will  be  more  handsome,  the  colour- 
ing of  Golden  Elder  and  the  bark  of  Cornuses 
and  Willows  richer  on  young  growths,  if  the 
plants  are  pruned  hard  back. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Righgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoun,   South   Queensferry,   N.B. 

Grape  Thinning. — The  more  forward  bunches 
are  ready  for  thinning,  and  although  work  in 
other  departments  calls  for  daily  and  hourly 
attention,  Grape  thinning  must  not  be  neglected. 
With  the  exception  of  Muscat  varieties  the 
berries  of  most  of  the  earlier  Grapes  are  com- 
paratively free  setting  and  should  be  thinned 
when  they  are  about  the  size  of  Peas.  Shy- 
setting  varieties  should  be  left  for  a  little  longer 
before  being  thinned,  or  until  it  can  be  deter- 
mined which  berries  are  properly  fertilised. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-thin  such 
varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh  ;  the  bunches  of 
this  variety  should  be  well  thinned  at  the  point, 


whereas  the  shoulders  should  be  left  rather  com- 
pact. 

Vinery.— All  houses  of  late  Grapes  should  be 
started  forthwith,  if  this  has  not  been  done 
already.  There  is  a  tendency  of  some  to  delay 
the  starting  of  late-keeping  Grapes  of  the  Lady 
Downes  type,  the  result  being  that  the  fruit  is 
often  very  imperfectly  ripened  through  a  short 
season  of  growth.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to 
force  the  vines ;  indeed,  very  little  or  no  fire- 
heat  is  required  until  growth  starts  naturally. 
On  fine  days  the  rods  should  be  syringed  both 
mornings  and  afternoons,  and  the  necessary 
atmospheric  moisture  maintained  by  damping 
the  paths  and  borders  frequently.  The  borders 
should  be  inspected  to  see  if  water  is  required ; 
possibly  moisture  will  not  be  necessary  until 
growth  commences.  Vines  started  in  January 
are  in  varying  stages  of  growth,  according  to  the 
variety,  and  details  of  cultivation  must  be  duly 
attended  to.  Surplus  shoots  left  when  disbud- 
ding was  practised  should  be  removed,  and  those 
retained  for  fruiting  stopped  when  the  availing 
space  is  furnished.  Do  not  draw  the  shoots 
down  to  the  wires  too  quickly  or  many  will 
snap  through  or  break  away  at  their  bases.  The 
experienced  grower  is  able  at  this  stage  to  de- 
termine which  bunches  are  most  likely  to  give 
the  best  results,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  duplicate  bunches  should  be  removed  before 
they  come  into  flower.  Guard  against  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  temperatures;  the  sun  has 
considerable  power  now,  but  there  is  still  a 
danger  from  cold  east  winds.  As  the  vines  come 
into  flower  raise  the  night  temperature  to  65°  in 
houses  where  free-setting  varieties  are  grown, 
and  to  70°  for  Muscat  varieties.  On  very  cold 
nights  a  few  degrees  below  the  normal  will  do  no 
harm.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  that  the  berries 
are  set  reduce  the  bunches  to  a  suitable  number. 
Overcropping  will  result  in  the  Grapes  being  of 
indifferent  quality,  and  perhaps  injure  the  vines 
permanently.  Moreover,  overcropping  is  in 
many  cases  the  cause  of  shanking  in  the  berries. 
The'roots  may  be  fed  freely  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  border  and  the  condition  of  the  roots. 
Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damping  the 
borders  frequently,  and  in  the  late  afternoon, 
sprinkle  liquid  manure  lightly  about  the  house, 
as  this  assists  the  vines  in  building  up  strong,, 
healthy  foliage.  In  this  connection,  and  also  to 
encourage  surface  rooting,  a  light  mulch  of  spent 
peat    moss    litter    is    very    beneficial. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens.  Windsor. 

Asparagus  Beds. -The  surface  of  Aspara- 
gus beds  should  be  forked  lightly,  and,  if 
manure  from  winter  dressing  is  present  in  ar 
rough  condition,  it  should  be  removed  and  dug 
into  the  alley  in  order  to  enrich  the  soil  for 
future  surface  dressings.  As  the  work  proceeds- 
place  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  soil  on  the 
surface  to  cover  the  crowns  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches.  Asparagus  seed  may  be  sown  in 
drills  made  18  inches  apart  and  2  inches  deep, 
in  light,  rich  soil.  The  young  plants  should 
receive  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots- 
during  their  growing  season. 

French  Beans.— Plants  which  are  growing 
freely  in  pots  should  be  watered  frequently 
with  liquid  manure  and  the  foliage  syringed 
lightly  twice  daily  in  order  to  keep  insect  pests 
in  check.  Place  a  few  twigs  in  the  pots  to  keep 
the  shoots  in  an  upright  position.  Admit  air 
freely  in  mild  weather,  but  do  not  permit  cold 
draughts  to  Teach  the  plants,  or  they  may  become 
stunted  in  growth.  Make  fresh  sowings  fort- 
nightly in  order  to  maintain  a  supply  of  pods 
until  the  earliest  crop  out-of-doors  is  ready.  If 
heated  pits  can  be  devoted  to  their  cultivation 
the  best  method  is  to  plant  in  beds  in  tows  at  18 
inches  apart.  The  soil  should  be  placed  tr> 
within  2  feet  of  the  roof-glass,  and  made  mode- 
rately firm.  The  seeds  may  be  set  3  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  thinned,  if  necessary^  when, 
well  through  the  soil.  The  Belfast  and  Earliest 
of  All  are  two  good  varieties  for  this  purpose. 
The  last-named  should  be  allowed  more  room 
than  the  other. 

Beet.—  Make  a  small  sowing  of  Turnip-rooted 
Beet  on  a  warm  border.     This  i3  an  important 
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crop,  and  will  benefit  by  a  slight  protection  if 
..cold  weather  sets  in.  Another  sowing  should  be 
made  a  fortnight  later  to  produce  roots  lor 
early  summer  supplies.  Roots  in  store  should 
be  examined  carefully,  all  young  growth  re- 
moved, and  sufficient  covering  applied  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  shrivelled. 

TuRNiPS.-Make  a  small  sowing  of  Turnips 
■every  ten  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
.are  through  the' surface  dust  them  frequently 
with  soot  and  wood-ash  to  stimulate  growth  and 
keep  insect  pests  in  check.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  advanced  sufficiently,  thin  them  in  order  to 
promote  a  quick  growth.  Early  Milan  and 
-Snowball  are  good  varieties  for  early  supplies. 

Peas.  —If  plants  have  been  forwarded  under 
glass  they  should  be  hardened  before  being 
planted  in  the  open.  Place  short  sticks  in 
position  directly  they  are  planted  in  order  to  keep 
the  shoots  upright.  Protection  from  rough  winds 
is  necessary,  and  this  may  be  afforded  by  stick- 
ing branches  of  Spruce  along  the  rows.  A  liberal 
sowing  may  be  made  in  the  open  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  pods  at  about  the  end  of  June.  Gradus 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  present  sowing. 
The  rows  should  be  5  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  through  the  surface  dust  the  soil 
Tightly  with  soot  to  keep  slugs  and  other  insect 
pests  in  check.  When  the  shoots  are  a  few 
inches  high  draw  a  small  quantity  of  soil  up  to 
the  stems ;  but  this  must  never  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  the  rains  to  pass  away  from  the 
■roots. 

THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow.  Gloucestershire. 

Thunia.— The  best  Tesults  are  obtained  by 
repotting  Thunias  annually,  and  the  work  should 
be  done  during  the  present  month.  The  ordi- 
nary flower-pot  forms  an  ideal  receptacle, 
and  each  should  be  filled  one-fourth  of  its  depth 
with  materials  for  drainage.  A  moderately  rich 
and  retentive  Tooting-medium  is  required,  and 
it  may  consist  of  a  mixture  of  rich  fibrous  loam, 
partially  decayed  Oak  leaves,  and  Osmunda- 
fibre  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  or  finely-crushed  crocks.  Shake  the 
soil  from  the  roots  and  cut  away  the  latter,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  tuft  to  hold  the  stems 
-in  position.  Grade  the  stems  into  three  sizes, 
so  that  when  the  plants  aTe  made  up  afresh  the 
height  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  be  uniform.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  grow  Thunias  is  to  ar- 
Tange  from  four  to  six  pseudo-bulbs  about  3 
inches  apart,  in  a  6  or  8-inch  pot,  and  so  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  stems.  This  method 
is  preferable  to  potting  them  singly,  for  the  effect 
is  more  pleasing  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom, 
and  it  economises  space.  Pot  firmly,  and  as  the 
Toots  need  plenty  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  Jet  the  surface  of  the  compost  be  an 
inch  or  so  below  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Each 
pseudo-bulb  will  probably  require  a  stake  to 
keep  it  in  position  until  the  new  growth  is  well 
rooted.  Place  the  plants  in  a  warm,  moist 
house,  near  to  the  Toof-glass.  For  a  week  or 
two  after  repotting  water  the  roots  sparingly, 
but  afterwards  the  amount  may  be  increased 
with  advantage.  Thunias  complete  their 
growth  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  for 
this  reason  every  encouragement  should  be 
afforded  them  to  form  strong,  hard  pseudo- 
rjulbs.  A  light,  sunny  position  is  essential  to 
the  plants  at  all  times,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  under  these  conditions  the  roots  do  not 
suffer  from  drought.  After  flowering  is  over, 
rest  the  plants  in  cool  and  drier  conditions.  If 
it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock,  the  old  pseudo- 
'bulbs  should  be  cut  at  the  joints  into  6-inch 
portions,  and  rooted  in  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum- 
moss  and  sand. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum.— The  plants 
have  been  resting  throughout  the  "winter,  but 
some  will  soon  commence  to  grow.  Little 
water  is  needed  at  the  roots  until  the  flower- 
■soapes  are  observed  in  the  centres  of  the  new 
growths.  If  water  is  afforded  freely  directly 
growth  begins,  flower-spikes  rarely  appear.  A 
light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  is  suitable 
for  growing  the  Mexican  species  of  Odontoglos- 
sum. 


THE   "  FRENCH  "GARDEN. 

By  P.  Aqdatias. 
Hot-Beds.— All  crops,  set  either  in  frames 
or  under  cloches,  are  growing  freely  and  apace ; 
the  Radishes  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  They  will  be  marketed  in  two  batches, 
at  a  week's  interval.  Set  Cauliflowers  among 
the  Lettuces  and  Carrots  at  the  rate  of 
24  per  frame.  The  planting  may  be  deferred 
for  a  week  or  so  if  the  growth  of  the  Lettuces 
is  not  quite  satisfactory.  As  soon  as  the 
Lettuces  are  marketed  from  the  frames  intended 
for  forcing  Turnips,  loosen  the  soil  with  a  rake 
and  sow  seeds  of  such  varieties  of  Turnips  as 
Early  Forcing,  Early  Snowball,  and  White  and 
Red  Milan.  Sow  tine  Turnips  in  10  rows,  11 
hills  in  each  row.  It  may  be  necessary  when 
the  paths  between  the  frames  have  sunk  to  make 
them  level  again  with  dry  manure,  which  will 
greatly  facilitate  labour  after  the  frames  have 
been  raised.  Lettuces,  including  Cos  varie- 
ties, grpwn  in  cloches  should  be  examined  this 
month  and  cleansed  of  all  decayed  leaves.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  shelter  the  glass  with  mats 
during  times  of  frost,  and  also  to  shade  the 
plants  during  times  of  bright  sunshine,  from 
now  onwards . 

Crops  in  the  Open.— Cabbage  Lettuces  may 
be  planted  in  the  openat9in.  or  lOin.  apart  each 
way,  although  it  is  preferable  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  month  before  planting  Cos  Lettuces 
outside.  They  require  a  space  of  14in.  to  16in. 
between  each  row.  One  row  of  either  Radish  or 
Spinach  may  be  planted  in  the  intervening 
spaces.  Some  growers  plant  them  between  each 
two  rows  of  Cabbage  Lettuces  instead,  but  others 
pTefer  setting  Cauliflowers  in  the  beds  of  Cab- 
bage Lettuces,  as  it  enables  them  to  hoe  the 
ground  thoroughly  when  the  Lettuces  are 
marketed.  In  large  establishments  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  sown  in  rows  3ft.  apart,  allowing 
a  distance  of  2ft.  between  each  clump  of  seeds. 
A  crop  of  either  Radish,  Spinach,  Lettuces, 
or  Turnips  may  be  grown  in  the  same  ground, 
as  the  Brussels  Sprouts  only  require  the  whole 
space  from  the  end  of  June.  The  sowing  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  direct  in  the  ground  is  much 
practised  by  "French"  groweTS,  as  it  lessens 
the  tendency  of  the  buds  to  blow,  and  gives 
much  earlier  results.  Sow  Carrots,  such  as 
Intermediate,  Chantenay,  or  Red  Nantes  varie- 
ties, in  the  open  in  friable  ground.  Turnip 
Jersey  or  Snowball  will  also  be  sown  in  light 
land  late  in  March,  but  in  heavy  ground  or  in 
cold  districts  it  is  preferable  to  wait  until 
April  10  before  sowing. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT  '  GARDEN. 

Bv  W.    Hedley   Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.   Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Strawberries.— The  permanent  beds  need 
attention.  Remove  the  remains  of  the  autumn 
mulching,  clear  away  all  dead  and  damaged  foli- 
age, and  hoe  the  soil  lightly.  Give  the  surface 
a  liberal  dressing  of  soot,  and  over  it  place 
a  liberal  mulching  of  half-decayed  manure.  In 
the  case  of  dry  soils,  a  dressing  of  concentrated 
manure,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  at  the 
Tate  of  ahout  1  ounce  to  the  square  yard,  or 
2  pounds  per  rod,  will  prove  beneficial.  Late- 
rooted  runners  that  have  been  wintered  in  pots 
may  be  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
They  should  be  planted  in  well-prepared  and 
liberally  manured  ground  ;  then  the  plants  will 
develop  strong  crowns  during  the  coming  season. 
Do  not  allow  flowers  to  develop  the  first  year, 
for  fruiting  would  mean  loss  of  energy  to  the 
plants.  ■  Examine  the  plants  carefully  whilst  the 
trusses  are  being  produced,  in  order  to  detect 
any  that  have  barren  flowers,  for  these  must  be 
uprooted  and  destroyed.  It  is  best  to  grow 
autumn-fruiting  Strawberries  on  a  sheltered 
hnrder,  where,  if  needs  be,  the  fruit  may  be  ade- 
quately protected  with  frames  and  lights  from 
autumn  rains.  Alpine  Strawberries  are  favoured 
by  many,  and,  like  the  autumn-fruiting  kinds 
generally,  should  be  grown  on  a  sheltered 
border.  The  plants  are  raised  easily  from  seeds, 
and  they  will  in  favourable  conditions  produce 
a  satisfactory  crop  the  same  season.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  now  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes 


and  germinated  in  a  little  warmth.  When  the 
plants  are  well  above  the  soil  they  should  be 
hardened  gradually.  Plants  grown  in  this  way 
are  more  vigorous  than  those  reared  in  a  cold 
frame  or  out-of-doors,  for  they  have  a  longer 
season  of  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  plant  them  at  about  3 
inches  apart  in  light,  rich  soil,  in  a  cold  frame 
or  in  a  very  sheltered  spot  out-of-doors.  In 
either  case  they  should  be  ready  for  planting 
permanently  out-of-doors  about  July.  Unlike 
most  others,  the  Alpine  Strawberry  will  thrive 
in  a  partially  shaded  situation,  such  as  behind 
a  wall  or  hedge,  in  rich,  moist  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  spaced  about  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  the  rows  made  at  2  feet  apart.  Strawberries, 
as  a  rule,  require  a  constant  supply  of  moisture 
at  their  roots  to  bring  their  crops  to  perfection ; 
it  is  therefore  wise  to  select  a  spot  within  easy 
access  of  a  good  supply  of  water.  Choose  a 
tenacious,  loamy  soil,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil, 
sloping  towards  the   south   or   south-west. 

General  Remarks.— Complete  the  work  of 
digging  and  dressing  fruit  borders  as  ad- 
vised in  a  former  calendar.  There  is  still  time 
to  plant  Mulberries,  as  they  are  amongst  the 
latest  fruit-trees  to  burst  their  buds.  Select  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation  for  this  fruit,  and,  for 
preference,  a  deep,  rich  soil.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  during  the  planting  operations,  as 
the  roots  are  fleshy,  and  are  easily  damaged. 
Birds  are  becoming  troublesome,  especially 
amongst  bush  trees,  Plums  and  Damsons,  and, 
if  left  undisturbed,  even  for  a  few  hours,  will 
cause  much  mischief.  Collect  and  burn  primings 
of  all  kinds.  Complete  the  thinning,  pruning 
and  tying  of  Raspberry  canes,  afterwards  lightly 
forking  the  soil  and  applying  a  heavy  dressing  of 
half-decayed  stable  or  cow  manure.  See  that  all 
standard  fruit-trees  are  securely  staked,  and,  in 
exposed  positions,  cover  the  stems  with  hay- 
bands,  as  then  the  trees  will  not  suffer  much 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially 
if  the  roots  are  kept  moist  when  drying  winds 
and  bright  sunshine  prevail. 

l*»*  In  the  paragraph  on  the  Fig  in  the  last 
issue  the  word  "  shortened,"  in  the  eleventh 
line,  was  a  printer's  error.  Shoots  retained  for 
fruiting  should  not  be  shortened  unless  they 
show  excessive  strength.*] 


THE    APIARY. 


By  Chloris. 
Choosing   a   Location    for    an    Apiary.— 

Moderate  success  may  be  secured  by  establish- 
ing an  apiary  in  a  suburban  garden,  but  better 
results  wiill  be  obtained  by  going  further  afield. 
The  position  has  practically  everything  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  honey  that  will  be  harvested. 
Many  think  that  a  highly  cultivated  district 
is  best  suited  to  the  production  of  honey,  but 
this  is  an  error.  The  best  district  is  one  where 
much  Dutch  Clover  is  grown  ,and,  in  addition, 
Sainfoin,  Trefoil,  Buckwheat,  Mustard,  and  if 
to  this  we  add  the  growing  of  Turnips  and  others 
of  the  Brassica  family  for  seeds,  as  well  as 
fruit,  then  we  shall  have  a  season  with  a  long 
honey  flow.  Where  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
Strawberries  are  grown  then  we  may  expect 
honey  of  the  choicest  flavour,  and  early  as  well. 
This  proves  useful  at  a  season  when  bee- 
keepers are  very  anxious  about  their  stocks.  If 
there  be  a  valley  in  the  district  there  should  be 
plenty  of  Willows  and  Hazels  to  provide  the 
early  pollen  so  essential  to  brood-raising  in  the 
first  part  of  the  spring.  Then  there  will  be  a 
stream  near  to  supply  ample  fresh  water  for  the 
brood,  and  this  is  so  often  overlooked. 

A  WARNiNG.-Should  a  jam  factory  be  on 
the  fruit  farm  it  will  prove  a  dangerous  death- 
trap for  the  bees,  which  will  be  attracted  there 
by  the  sweet  odour. 

Spacing.— It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
space  between  the  hives  must  not  be  less  than 
6  feet,  more,  if  possible,  .*o  as  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  queens  entering  the  wrong  hives  on 
their  return  from  their  marriage  flight.  For 
this  reason,  too,  the  hives  should  be  painted 
in  different  shades,  to  give  the  queens  a  better 
chance  of  distinguishing  their   own  hives. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  tivo  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the    notice    of    horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent    as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Illustrations.— TVie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
nnd  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible  for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,   MARCH  20— 

British     Gardeners'     Association     (Leamington     Spa 

Branch)   Annual   Conference  and   Dinner. 
THURSDAY.   MARCH  25— 

Royal  Soc.  meet. 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  26— 

Royal  Inst,  lecture. 
SATURDAY.  MARCH  27— 

Paisley  Spring  Show. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  41.8. 

Actual   Temperatures  : — 

London,  March  17  (6  p.m.)  ;  47°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden.  London  :  Thursday  March  18 
(10  a.m.)  :    Bar.  29.5  ;  Temp.  48°.     Weather— Dull. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

MOXDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and   Hardy  Bulbs  and  Roses,   by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  at  12. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials  and  Bulbs,  at  Stevens' 
Auction   Rooms,   38,    King  Street,   Covent  Garden,   at 

WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit   Trees.   Roses,    etc.,    at    1,    at    Protheroe    and 
Morris's  rooms. 

THURSDAY— 

Roses,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's   rooms,  at  1. 


All  the  civilised  world 
Reims  and  its  knows  that  the  German 
Champagne.  army,  to  avenge  its  de- 
feat in  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  bombarded  the  unhappy  town  and 
glorious  cathedral  of  Reims.  The  German 
occupation  of  the  town  lasted  from  the 
4th  to  the  12th  of  September.  During  this 
time  the  people  were  not  particularly  ill- 
treated,  but  soldiers  and  officers  alike 
indulged  in  an  orgy  of  champagne- 
drinking.  Soon  after  the  occupation 
of  Reims  by  the  Allies  the  bombard- 
ment commenced,  and  by  the  26th  of  No- 
vember it  had  resulted  in  the  death 
of  1,600  members  of  the  civil  population. 
Since  then  the  destruction  has  continued, 


and  the  finest  quarters  of  the  town  have 
been  reduced  to  ruin. 

The  famous  wine  takes  its  name  from 
the  region,  and  associated  with  the  name 
Champagne  are  those  of  Reims  and 
d'Epernay — the  two  chief  towns  of  the 
region.  It  was  at  d'Epernay  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Dom 
Perignon,  prieur  de  1'Abbaye  des  Bene- 
dictins  d'Hautvillers,  discovered  the 
secret  of  manufacture  of  the  white,  foam- 
ing wine,  champagne.  In  commemoration 
of  the  event  the  firm  of  Chandon  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  abbey  a  monument  to 
Dom  Perignon. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  Cham- 
pagne dates  from  ancient  days.  The  soil, 
a  permeable  chalk,  covered  more  or  less 
with  humus,  requires  to  be  enriched  with 
copious  supplies  of  fertilisers. 

The  unique  qualities  of  the  wine  depend 
upon  a  large  number  of  conditions  not 
easy  of  realisation  elsewhere.  The  tem- 
perate climate,  together  with  the  chalky 
soil,  cause  ripening  to  go  on  slowly,  and 
in  consequence  the  Grapes  possess  a  rich 
perfume. 

The  vinelands  of  Champagne  are  not 
extensive.  They  cover  less  than  40,000 
acres — a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  extent  in  1819.  The  vineyards  give 
employment  to  25,000  hands,  and  repre- 
sent a  value  of  upwards  of  five  million 
pounds  sterling.  The  "  parish  "  (arron- 
dissement)  of  Reims  includes  about  17,000 
acres  of  vineland,  and  that  of  d'Epernay 
about  13,000 

From  16,000  to  20,000  Vines  are 
planted  to  the  acre,  numbers  far  higher 
than  obtain  elsewhere,  and  rendered  pos- 
sible by  a  special  method  of  cultivation, 
"  le  provignage,"  a  kind  of  layering  in 
which  a  branch  is  bent  down,  and  covered 
with  soil,  but  not  separated  from  the 
"mother-plant"  after  it  has  taken  root. 
The  Vines  are  pruned  very  short,  and  are 
trained  on  stakes.  The  care  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  is  great  and  costly.  M. 
Conanon,  Inspector-General  of  Viticul- 
ture, estimates  that  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation is  from  £32  to  £50  per  acre, 
from  which  area  some  550  to  650  gallons 
of  wine  are  obtained.  According  to  the 
same  authority  (see  Le  Monde  et  la 
Science,  II.,  p.  427,  and  also  R.  Brunet, 
"  Excursion  in  Champagne,"  Rev.  de  Viti- 
culture, II.,  1911)  two  varieties  are-  set 
apart  for  the  production  of  the  superior 
brands  of  champagne,  le  Pinot  noir.  of 
which  several  local  forms  exist,  and  a 
white  Grape,  le  Chardonnay. 

The  scourge  of  French  vineyards,  the 
phylloxera,  appeared  in  Champagne  in 
1890,  and  spread  at  first  but  slowly,  but 
from  1910  its  progress  was  far  more  rapid. 
It  is  combated  by  means  of  carbon-disul- 
phide,  and  when  that  fails  recourse  is  had 
to  grafting  on  resistant  stocks,  of  which 
the  American  hybrid  Chasselas  x  Ber- 
landieri  is  the  most  suitable. 

The  Grape  harvest  is  in  September,  and 
requires  meticulous  care.  The  bunches, 
cut  carefully,  are  laid  in  baskets,  carried 
to  sheds,  where  every  decayed,  unripe 
or  ill-matured  Grape  is  cut  away,  and  the 
selected  Grapes  put  up  in  wicker  baskets, 
each     containing   132     lbs.      The    grower 


generally  sells  his  produce  to  one  of  the 
large  manufacturing  houses.  In  certain 
years  the  price  may  rise  to  so  much  as- 
Is.  4d.  per  pound,  or  nearly  £8  per  basket. 

To  prevent  shaking  the  Grapes  are  car- 
ried in  specially-made  carts  and  presseo' 
immediately.  The  juice  is  run  into  bar- 
rels, which  are  put  in  cellars,  where  fer- 
mentation begins.  So  long  ago  as  18101 
it  was  learned  how  to  make  white  wine 
with  black  Grapes,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  modern  champagne  more  black 
than  white  Grapes  are  used. 

After  a  preliminary  fermentation  the 
juice  is  transferred  to  large  barrels,  and  to 
it  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  an  alcoholic- 
liquor  produced  from  a  mixture  of  old 
wine  and  cane  sugar.  By  this  addition 
the  juice  comes  to  have  a  richness  in  alco- 
hol of  not  less  than  10  degrees.  On  the 
approach  of  the  first  cold  weather  the- 
wine  is  "  soutire."  After  much  testing  by 
tasting  a  suitable  blend  is  made  by  mix- 
ing black  and  white  juices  from  Grapes 
of  different  vineyards.  This  done,  the 
wine  is  replaced  in  barrels  and  stored  in 
immense  caves  hollowed  in  the  chalk,  and 
so  assured  a  uniform  temperature.  These- 
caves  are  often  in  storeys,  and  may  ex- 
tend six  or  seven  miles. 

At  present  the  caves  are  used  for  a 
strange  and  novel  purpose.  The  civilians 
of  Reims  have  reverted  to  the  cave-dwell- 
ing habit,  and  find  refuge  from  the  con- 
stant bombardment  in  the  champagne 
vaults.  Moreover,  in  lieu  of  serving  for 
the  maturation  of  wine  the  caves  have 
become  class-rooms  for  the  schoolchildren 
of  Reims. 

In  more  auspicious  times  the  cham- 
pagne is  bottled  in  May,  and  during  the 
bottling,  and  according  to  needs  and 
tastes,  a  certain  amount  of  cane  sugar  is 
added.  The  bottles  are  laid  horizontally 
and  left  in  the  great  caves  for  two  or 
three  years.  Gradually  a  grey  deposit 
forms  on  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle,  and 
to  detach  this  deposit  requires  a  special 
operation  called  the  "  mise  sur  pointe." 
The  bottles  are  placed  head  downwards  on 
an  inclined  bench  pierced  with  oval  holes. 
Daily  during  several  months  an  experi- 
enced workman  gently  turns  each  bottle, 
and  thus  the  impurities  collect  gradually 
in  the  neck.  By  a  rapid  and  adroit  removal 
of  the  clip  holding  the  cork  in  place  the 
bottle  is  opened  and  the  dregs  are 
ejected  with  the  froth.  The  small  quan- 
tity of  liquid  lost  in  this  way  is  replaced 
by  a  liquor  composed  of  a  mixture  of  old 
wine,  cognac  and  sugar,  of  which  the 
precise  formula  is  a  secret  of  the  several 
houses,  and  varies  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  prospective  purchaser.  Russia,  for 
instance,  prefers  its  champagne  very 
sweet,  whereas  England  and  America 
affects  an  "extra  dry  "  champagne.  The 
bottles  are  re-corked  with  corks  of  first 
quality,  coming  exclusively  from  Spain, 
and  after  wiring  they  are  ready  for  sale. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  after 
the  invasion  of.  100  years  ago  (1814)  that 
champagne  acquired  its  great  vogue  out- 
side France  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  present,  invaders  of  Champagne  have- 
nothing  to  learn  on  the  subject  of  drink- 
ing— except    abstemiousness. 
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The  Surveyors'  Institution.  — The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Institution  on  Monday, 
April  12,  when  short  papers  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Joseph  and  Mr.  R.  Strachan  Gar- 
diner (Fellow)  on  "  The  Report  of  the  Land 
Inquiry  Committee  on  Housing." 

Forestry  at  Aberdeen.  —  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Court  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  intimating  the  sanction  of  the  lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  a  grant  from  the  De- 
velopment Fund,  not  exceeding  £550,  for  the 
adaptation  of  buildings  contiguous  to  Aberdeen 
University    for    forestry    instruction,    and    such 


Mr.  James  Whitton,  the  Parks  Superintendent 
and  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  has 
just  been  issued  for  circulation  among  the 
councillors  and  a  few  others  interested.  It  gives 
a  review  of  the  history  of  the  various  parks 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  Glasgow  Green  on- 
wards, and  contains  many  beautiful  illustrations. 
Apart  from  the  Loch  Lomond  Park,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  16,356  acres  of  public  parks  and 
open  spaces,  compared  with  614  acres  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Whitton's  appointment. 

Trade  with  Russia.— H.M.  Consul-General 
at  Moscow  (Mr.  C.  Clive  Bayley)  reports  that 
an  agricultural  society  at  Sotchi  desires  to  re- 
reive   catalogues,   price  lists  and   particulars  of 


from  leaves  has  prompted  Messrs.  John 
Charlton  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  of  Rochester, 
U.S.A.,  to  send  us  two  plants  of  Phlox  Miss  E. 
Campbell  that  have  been  raised  in  that  way. 
Messrs.  Charlton  state  that  not  only  Phloxes, 
but  Grape-vines,  Roses  and  many  other  subjects 
may  be  raised  from  leaves,  and  that  they  have 
rooted  leaves  of  Spiraea  Aitchisonii  and  Phiia- 
delphus  "  The  Banner,"  although  these  have 
not  yet  made  shoots. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.—The  committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  has  issued,  through  Sir 
Harry  Veitch,  Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution,    the    armeal    printed    below.        It    i6 


Fig.  46. — brasso-cattleya  menda  :  flowers    white,  with   rose-coloured  blotch  on  lip. 

(See  p.  141) 


sum  as  may  be  required,  not  exceeding  £200, 
towards  the  equipment  of  the  buildings  for 
technical  instruction  to  working  foresters. 

Pea  Shortage.— It  is  believed  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  the  Pea  crop  in  New  Zealand,  and 
that  the  Government  intends  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  the  export  of  leguminous  seeds.  Commenting 
on  these  facts,  and  also  on  the  rumour  that 
France  has  placed  an  embargo  on  the  export  of 
seeds,  Horticulture  predicts  that  considerable  in- 
convenience will  be  suffered  by  Canadian  and 
American  seed  houses. 

Glasgow  Parks.— A  useful  and  interesting 
little  booklet  on  the  Glasgow  Parks,  compiled  by 


terms  of  credit  from  United  Kingdom  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  machinery,  garden  and 
orchard  tools,  and  other  agricultural  implements 
and  accessories ;  also  from  United  Kingdom 
dealers  in  seeds.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
the  enquirers  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of 
TTade,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London.  Further 
communications  regarding  the  enquiries  should 
he  addressed  to  the  British  Consulate-General, 
Moscow. 

Propagating  Plants  from  Leaves.— The 
correspondence  which  has  appeared  recently  in 
these  pages  on  the  subject  of  propagating  plants 


accompanied  by  a  covering  letter  from  Sir  Harry 
Veitch,  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"34,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  S.W. 
"Mr  Dear  Sir, — May  I  beg  for  your  practi- 
cal sympathy  with  the  enclosed  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, of  which  most  deserving  charity  I 
am  the  treasurer  ?  I  can  therefore  vouch  for  the 
immense  benefits  conferred  by  it  upon  many  most 
deserving  and  necessitous  men  and  widows.  I 
hope  you  will  kindly  cheer  tho  committee  by 
sending  a  contribution  to  help  them  to  carry  on 
the  good  work  which  has  been  of  such  great 
value  to  many  during  the  last  76  years,  the  de- 
mands on  our  resources  being  ever  on  the  increase, 
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but  never  more  so  than  at  this  present  crisis  in 
our  nation's  history.  We  have  no  fewer  than  45 
applicants  waiting  for  aid,  of  whom  17  are 
widows,  who  cannot  be  assisted  for  want  of  funds, 
and  which  number  is  constantly  being  added  to. 
— I  am,  yours  faithfully,  Harry  J.  Veltch." 


"  92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
"  The  committee  of  management  of  this 
National  Horticultural  Charity  makes  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  means  necessary  to  maintain  its 
265  annuitants,  150  men  and  115  widows,  costing 
nearly  £5,000  annually.  This  amount,  which  is 
now  urgently  solicited,  has  been  hitherto  to  a 
great  extent  obtained  from  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions kindly  given  at  the  anniversary 
festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds,  which  has 
been  held  without  intermission  each  year  since 
1843.  Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  in  which  our  country  is  engaged,  the 
committee,  after  anxious  deliberation,  have  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  or  wishes  of  their  friends  and  sub- 
scribers to  hold  a  festival  dinner  this  year,  and 
instead  they  have  determined  to  issue  this  special 
appeal  for  necessary  monetary  help,  with  the 
sincere  and  strong  hope  that  those  supporters 
who  have  so  generously  and  liberally  contributed 
•to  the  Institution  in  normal  times  will  not  with- 
hold their  benevolence  at  this  critical  juncture, 
but  will  do  their  utmost  to  enable  the  committee 
to  continue  to  make  provision  for  the  poor,  aged 
and  infirm  people  now  under  their  care.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  one  of  these  persons,  a  man, 
is  now  in  his  98th  year,  whilst  a  widow  has  just 
completed  her  100th  year.  It  is  for  the  support 
of  these  and  the  others  in  their  care  that  the 
committee  most  earnestly  plead.  Subscriptions 
or  donations,  a  list  of  which  will  be  announced 
later,  will  be  very  gratefully  received  by  the 
treasurer,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  34,  Redcliffe 
Gardens,  London  ;  or  by  the  secretary,  George  J. 
Ingram,  92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  who 
will  gladly  forward  further  particulars  of  the 
■work." 

War  Items.— We  have  already  referred  to 
the  reappearance  of  our  Paris  confrere,  L'Hor- 
t.icultiire  Francaise.  The  second  number,  dated 
January-February-March,  1915.  has  just  been 
received,  and  in  it  we  find  a  very  complete  list 
of  casualties  that  have  occurred  amongst  the 
gardening  fraternity  at  the  front.  From  the  list, 
which  is  a  grievously  long  one,  we  extract  some 
of  the  names  known  in  England: — Jean  De- 
naiffe,  of  the  firm  of  Denaiffe,  of  Carignan 
(Ardennes) ;  Robert  Sallier,  son  of  M.  Joanni 
Sallier,  of  Neuilly-sur-Seine— both  killed.  Loots 
Plnguet-Guindon,  second  son  of  the  well-known 
nurseryman  at  Tours,  seriously  wounded  at  Ypres, 
is  progressing  satisfactorily.  Frederic  Sotjchet, 
son  of  the  well-known  Lilac  forcer  of  Vitry, 
wounded  and  going  on  well.  M.  Delepine, 
son-in-law  of  M.  Lemaire,  the  Chrysanthemum 
grower,  missing.  Emile  Thiebaut,  of  Paris, 
prisoner.  Lionel  Millet,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Strawberry  specialist  at  Bourg-la-reine. 
wounded.  Andre  Carriat,  son  of  M.  Carriat, 
of  Antibes — no  news  of  him  since  August;  be- 
lieved to  be  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  Rene 
Moser,  son  of  the  well-known  nurseryman  of 
Versailles,  and  son-in-law  of  M.  Albert  Truf- 
faut,  wounded,  but  now  restored  to  health. 
Albert  Maumene,  editor  of  La  Vie  a  la 
Campagne,  seriously  wounded,  but  good  re- 
ports of  his  progress  towards  recovery  are  re- 
ceived. Gaston  Lionnet,  son  of  a  well-known 
Chrysanthemum  grower,  wounded  but  recovered, 
and  is  in  the  Army  Victualling  Service.  Henri 
Nonin,  son  of  another  well-known  Chrysanthe- 
mum specialist,  badly  wounded,  but  recovered 
and  rejoined  his  regiment.  Among  other  mem- 
bers of  horticultural  families  on  active  service  are 
Messrs.  Rene  Barbier,  Leon  Barbier,  Lucien 
Ch.  Baltet,  Roger  Pingt/et,  Raymond 
Chenault,  Georges  Barbier,  Alfred  Nom- 
blot,  Cayeux,  Royer,    Ph.    Rivoire,  Georges 


Trt/ffat/t,  Albert  Trdffatjt,  jun.,  Marcel 
Moser,  Le  Clerc,  Louis  Gravereau.  The  son 
of  the  well-known  Parisian  florist,  M.  Gabriel 
Debrie-Lachaume,  is  also  at  the  front,  near 
Arras.  There  are  many  other  names,  but  the 
above  are  the  best-known  in  England,  where  they 
have  either  lived  or  have  friends  closely  inter- 
ested in  their  welfare.  From  another  source  we 
learn  that  the  son  of  M.  Mouillere,  of  Hy- 
drangea fame,  is  adjutant  to  the  8th  Regiment  of 
Cuirassiers. 

Major  W.  0.  Cautley,  formerly  of  Bury 

St.  Edmunds  and  now  of  Mary  Tavy,  Devon,  well 
known  as  a  raiser  and  exhibitor  of  Sweet  Peas, 
received  the  D.S.O.  on  March  10  "for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  on  December  22,  1914,  near  La 
Quinque  Rue,  when  he  handled  his  men  with 
great  skill  under  very  critical  circumstances." 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion.—The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  con- 
tains a  record  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year,  and  makes  appeal  for  further  support  ; 
an  appeal  which,  we  hope,  will  commend  itself 
to  our  readers.  Towards  the  purchase  of  St. 
Peter's  Square,  Hammersmith,  the  society  has 
not  only  contributed  £825  but  has  expended 
£500  on  laying  out  this  area  as  a  public  garden. 
The  garden  of  the  Kensal  New  Town  Plea- 
saunce,  the  gift  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Hornlman,  has  been 
laid  out  by  the  society.  It  has  submitted  plans 
for  the  transformation  of  the  Shadwell  Market 
site  into  the  garden  commemorative  of  King 
Edward  VII.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  bene- 
ficent work  of  tree-planting  ;  a  grant  of  580  trees 
has  been  made  to  the  Tottenham  District  Council 
for  planting  in  the  Tottenham  marshes,  and  the 
society  has  undertaken  the  pruning  of  the  trees 
in  the  Borough  of  Deptford,  and  continues  to 
prune  those  in  the  Royal  Borough  of  Kensing- 
ton. It  has  secured  an  amendment  to  the  Great 
Western  Road  Bill,  enabling  the  planting  of 
trees  along  this  great  new  thoroughfare,  which 
is  to  be  80  feet  wide. 

R.H.S.  Trial  of  Spray  NozzLES.-The 
attention  of  makers  of,  and  dealers  in,  spraying 
machinery  is  drawn  to  the  trial  of  spray-nozzles 
to  be  carried  out  at  Wisley  this  year.  Nozzles 
to  be  tried  must  be  sent  to  Wisley  by  March  31. 
Entry  forms,  one  of  which  must  accompany  each 
nozzle,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
director.  Awards  may  be  granted  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  meritorious  nozzles,  and  a  report  of  the 
trial  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  society. 

The  Panama  Exhibition.- Mr.  Frank  G. 
Cuthbertson  writes  from  San  Francisco  that  the 
great  Exposition  which  opened  on  the  20th  nit. 
is  a  success.  Its  beauties  and  wonders,  and  its 
educational  value,  are  marvellous.  During  the 
first  five  days  there  were  600.000  visitors  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  three  of  these  days  were  wet. 
Messrs.  C.  C  Morse  and  Co.'s  show  is  the  best 
horticultural  exhibit.  We  believe  that  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  are  to  be  represented 
and  are  sending  an  exhibit. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue 
for  March  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  plants  : — 

Cirrhopetaluai  Fletcherianum,  tab.  8,600. — 
This  Orchid  is  a  new  species  from  New  Guinea 
and  was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  9,  1914,  fig.  142,  under  the  name  of  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Fletcherianum.  The  pseudo-bulbs  in- 
dicate affinity  with  the  genus  Bulbophyllum, 
but  Mr.  Rolfe  places  the  plant  in  Cirrho- 
petalum.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  large  for 
the  genus,  are  suffused  and  blotched  with 
purple. 

Rhododendron  stamineum,  tab.  8,601. — This 
species  is  a  native  of  Western  China,  where  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  discovered  plants  in  1900,  grow- 
ing in  rocky,  shady  ravines,  but  never  very 
numerous.  A  plant  flowered  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Wil- 
liams's garden  at  Corran,  Cornwall,  in  1914,  in 
a  sheltered     spot    facing    east,  having  grown  6 


feet  in  height  and  5  feet  through.  R.  stamineum 
is  not  an  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  but  it  well  re- 
pays for  extra  trouble,  as  the  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  yellow  at  the  base,  are  not  only  beau- 
tiful But  fragrant. 

Pinguicula  gypsicola,  tab.  8,602.  —  Dr. 
Pprpus  discovered  this  Butterwort  in  Mexico  in 
1910,  growing  on  wet  gypsum  rocks.  The  plant 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  heteromorphy  of 
its  leaves,  which,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  are 
long-linear  with  widened  base.  After  the  flower- 
ing stage  these  leaves  gradually  die  off  centri- 
petally,  and  a  rosette  is  formed  composed  of 
winter  leaves  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  which 
in  their  turn  die  and  a  new  long-leaved  flowering 
rosette  gradually  forms.  Plants  at  Kew  grown 
in  Sphagnum-moss  kept  saturated  with  water 
flowered  freely  in  July.  The  flowers,  each  about 
3  inches  in  length,  are  purple,  with  a  very  short, 
white  tube. 

Lotus  campylocladus,  forma  villosior,  tab. 
8,603. — Lotus  campylocladus  grows  extensively 
both  in  TeneTiffe  and  in  Palma,  and  the  variety 
under  notice  was  given  specific  rank  by  the 
late  Mr.  P.  Barker  Webb  as  L.  arenarius. 
Seedlings  raised  from  seeds  at  Kew  have  been 
tried  out-of-doors,  but  they  were  found  to  do 
better  in  frames.  The  plant  grows  about  a  foot 
high  and  branches  arising  from  the  base  bear 
pretty  yellow  flowers,  streaked  with  red,  each 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

To  keep  Mice  from  Seed-bags.— A  writer 
in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  SoiMh  Wales 
(January  2,  1915)  states  that  if  Wheat  bags  be 
rubbed  all  over  with  a  few  handfuls  of  sulphur 
they  are  left  untouched  by  mice. 

Supplies  of  Pitwood.— The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desires  to  draw  the 
attention  of  owners  of  woodlands  and  others  to 
the  fact  that  some  collieries  are  still  finding  a 
difficulty  in  securing  adequate  supplies  of  pit- 
wood.  In  consequence  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  European  War,  supplies  from  abroad  are 
considerably  curtailed  and  it  is  necessary  to 
have  greater  recourse  than  usual  to  home-grown 
timber.  Landowners  may  find  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  sell,  at  a  remunerative  rate, 
timber  of  which  they  have  hitherto  found  it 
difficult  to  dispose  to  advantage ;  as  a  rule,  how- 
ever, collieries  are  not  prepared  to  buy  standing 
timber  unless  the  woods  are  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Information  as  to  the  kinds  of 
timber  required,  marketing  and  other  matters  in 
this  connection,  will  be  found  in  Special  Leaflet 
No.  17,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  post 
free  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W. 

Work  at  Kew.— The  current  number  of  the 
Kew  Bulletin  states  that  the  depletion  of  the 
staff  owing  to  the  war  has  necessitated  the  post- 
ponement of  any  extensive  works  of  alteration 
or  improvement  in  the  grounds  for  this  winter. 
One  arduous  task  that  has  had  to  be  deferred  on 
this  account  is  the  cleaning  out  of  the  lake.  In 
October,  however,  the  vegetation  on  the  four 
islands  was  overhauled  and  considerably  thinned. 
Owing  to  the  abundant  moisture  their  roots 
enjoy,  the  trees  on  these  islands  grow  very  lux- 
uriantly, and  on  each  island  the  vegetation  had 
become  consolidated  into  a  heavy  solid-looking 
mass.  The  completion  of  the  new  refreshment 
pavilion  last  autumn  has  occasioned  a  consider- 
able work  of  renovation.  A  large  area  of  lawn 
adjoining  the  Pagoda  Vista  was  taken  over  for 
the  erection  of  a  refreshment  tent  and  temporary 
buildings.  This  has  had  to  be  levelled  and  re- 
laid  with  turves  carted  from  other  parts  of  the 
grounds ;  new  gas  and  water  pipes  have  had  to 
be  put  down ;  and  a  gravelled  area  round  the 
pavilion  four  to  eight  yards  wide  has  been  made, 
as  well  as  a  service  path  from  it  to  the  adjoin- 
ing entrance  gate  in  Kew  Road.  On  the  narrow 
strip  of  ground  between  the  wall  abutting  on 
Kew  Road  and  the  walk  that  runs  almost  parallel 
with  it  from  the  Victoria  Gate  to  the  Lion  Gate 
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a  considerable  amount  of  mixed  deciduous  vege- 
tation has  been  replaced  by  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs.  This  has  been  done  with  the  object  of 
forming  a  dense  screen  shutting  out  from  view 
all  the  year  round  as  much  as  possible  the  omni- 
buses, road  engines,  and  other  features  of  a  busy 
suburban  thoroughfare  that  at  present  disturb 
the  amenities  of  this  charming  and  popular  walk. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  problems  of  this 
and  recent  planting  seasons  has  been  the  pro- 
vision of  space  for  the  enormous  number  of  new 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  from  China,  that 
have  been  added  to  the  Kew  collections.  In  put- 
ting out  these  plants  in  permanent  places  two 
important  matters  have  to  be  kept  in  view.  One 
is  that  these  new  species  should  be  placed  in 
contiguity  with  others  of  the  same  genus,  so  that 
visitors  may  be  enabled  to  find  reasonably 
quickly,  by  means  of  the  published  guide,  the 
tree  or  shrub  they  desire  to  study  or  compare. 
The  other  consideration  is  that  the  landscape 
beauties  of  Kew,  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
successive  directors  to  maintain  and  develop, 
should  not  be  affected.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  calculated  to  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  a  demesne  like  that  of  Kew,  with  its  fine  old 
trees  and  spacious  vistas  and  lawns,  than  the 
promiscuous  planting  of  a  large  number  of  small 
trees  just  out  from  nursery  quarters.  The 
general  lines  of  the  Kew  Arboretum  were  laid 
down  by  Sir  Joseph:  Hooker  about  forty  years 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  present  enormous  accre- 
tions of  material  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
The  spaces  originally  allotted  to  certain  genera 
and  families  have  consequently  proved  quite  in- 
adequate. In  some  instances  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  move  an  entire  genus  or  even  natural 
order  to  a  new  site  so  that  the  development  of 
a  neighbouring  one  may  be  provided  for.  This 
involves  much  labour,  and  for  it  to  be  done  with- 
out incurring  serious  or  perhaps  irreplacable 
losses  very  careful  transplanting  is  necessary. 

Irrigation  in  the  Tropics.— A  proposal 
to  utilise  the  sun's  heat  as  supple- 
mentary power  for  raising  water  for  irri- 
gation purposes  in  the  Tropics  was  advo- 
cated in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  International 
Congress  of  Tropical  Agriculture.  It  consists  in 
the  concentration  of  solar  energy  by  means  of 
mirrors  on  to  boilers  enclosed  in  glass  cases  to 
check  radiation.  It  was  stated  that  results  of 
tests  of  the  sun  power  plant  near  Cairo  in  Egypt 
had  been  satisfactory.  It  is  estimated  that  power 
can  be  produced  in  the  Tropics  at  the  same  cost 
as  if  coal  were  less  than  10s.  per  ton ;  and  as 
coal  in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics  costs  £2  10s. 
per  ton,  upwards,  the  saving  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  sun-power  plants  is  obvious,  although 
the  initial  outlay  is  more  than  for  the  plant  ordi- 
narily used.  Discontinuity  in  sunlight  is  over- 
come by  the  art  of  using  low-pressure  steam  : 
boiling  water  is  stored  in  tanks  and  the  steam 
drawn  upon  as  required 

The  Chemistry  of  Species.— No  botanist 
with  a  leaning  towards  chemistry  can  fail  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  Is  the  series  of  differences 
which  distinguish  one  species  from  another  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  chemical  differences  be- 
tween the  protoplasm  of  the  species,  or  is  it  due 
to  other  and  presumably  physical  idiosyncra- 
cies?  The  question  does  not  at  present  admit 
of  an  answer.  Possibly  tile  differences  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  microchemical  phenomena,  which 
phenomena  are  of  a  physico-chemical  order. 
That  is  to  say,  they  require  for  their  elucidation 
not  only  an  understanding  of  chemical  changes 
such  as  may  occur  in  the  test  tube,  but  also  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  when  the  re-acting 
substances  are  confined  within  minute  spaces. 
Microchemistry  in  this  sense  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  we  must  wait  until  it  has  developed 
far  beyond  its  present  stage  before  asking  it  to 
Tead  the  riddle  of  species.  Nevertheless,  every 
chemical  investigation  into  species  shows  that 
each  has  its  own  Bpecial  chemical  way  of  doing 
the  work  of  living.     An  illustration  of  this  fact 


is  provided  by  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Atkins 
(see  Notes  from  the  Botanical  School  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  No.  5,  Vol.  II.,  February, 
1915),  which  shows  that  the  flowers  of  related 
species  and  varieties  of  Iris  are  similar  with  re- 
spect to  their  content  in  oxidising  agents  (per- 
oxydases).  Thus  the  Pogoniris  group  is 
characterised  by  a  lack  of  active  peroxydase, 
and  the  Xiphion  group  by  the  presence  of  this 
agent  of  oxidation. 

A  Disease  of  Nasturtiums  and  of  Sugar 
Beet.  -  A  leaf  spot  disease  which  occurs  on 
Sugar  Beet  and  Nasturtium  has  been  shown  by 
N.  A.  Brown  (see  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, Vol.  I.,  No.  3)  to  be  due  to  a  bacterium, 
B.  aptatum  n.  sp.  Nasturtium  leaves  affected 
by  the  disease  become  wilted  and  discoloured, 
and  develop  brownish-coloured  spots  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In- 
fection of  the  leaves  of  Nasturtium  has  been 
shown  to  follow  inoculation  with  cultures  of  the 
bacterium  obtained  from  the  leaf  of  the  Sugar 
Beet.  The  infecting  organism,  B.  aptatum, 
proves  to  be  a  new  species,  and  is  capable  of 
infecting  plants  other  than  Beet  and  Nasturtium 
—for  example,  Bean,  Lettuce  and  Egg  Plant.  It 
is,  however,  distinct  from  B.  phaseoli,  the  bac- 
terium which  ordinarily  causes  spotting  on  the 
leaves  and  pods  of  Beans. 

IThe  Manufacture  of  Potash  Fertil- 
isers.—The  importance  oi  obtaining  control  of 
the  potash  locked  up  in  insoluble  form  in  such 
minerals  as  certain  felspars  has  long  been  appre- 
ciated. Various  processes  exist,  but  the  urgency, 
real  or  apprehended,  of  obtaining  alternative 
supplies  of  potash  has  redirected  attention  to 
this  subject.  An  opportune  survey  of  the 
methods  employed  and  of  recent  improvements 
in  these  methods  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wag- 
gaman  in  Bulletin  No.  143  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  By  mixing  phosphate  rock 
and  felspar  with  small  quantities  of  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  and  by  subjecting  the  mass 
to  a  temperature  of  1,400°  C.  for  twenty 
minutes,  the  potash  is  brought  into  so  soluble  a 
form  that  it  dissolves  in  a  2  per  cent,  citric  acid 
solution,  and  also  fairly  well  in  water  saturated 
with  carbon  dioxide.  Tests  of  this  material  show 
that  although  its  action  on  growth  is  less 
marked  than  is  that  of  the  more  soluble  potash 
salts,  it  nevertheless  possesses  high  value  as  a 
fertiliser. 

Legacy  to  a  GARDENER.-By  the  terms  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Sir  John  Barker,  The 
Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford.  his  head  gardener  is 
to  receive  a  legacy  of  £200. 

"  Le  Jardin."  —  The  last  number  of  Le 
Jardin  which  we  received  was  a  mere  leaflet, 
dated  August  20,  1914.  We  are  now  glad  to 
note  that  tlhe  journal  has,  after  nearly  seven 
months'  cessation,  reappeared,  albeit  in  a  some- 
what abridged  form.  The  number,  dated  March 
5,  contains  eight  pages.  War  news,  relating 
largely  to  horticulture,  forms  the  chief  part  of  the 
contents. 

A  National  Garden  Help  Association.— 
In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  a  suggestion  is 
put  forward  by  "  W.  Pea"  that  a  National 
Garden  Help  Association  should  be  established 
with  the  object  of  providing  assistance  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  gardens  of  men  who  are  en- 
gaged with  His  Majesty's  Forces.  The  sugges- 
tion will  commend  itself  to  everyone,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  obtain  the  sup- 
port necessary  to  carry  it  out  on  a  large  scale. 
We  would  suggest  that  besides  securing  the  help 
of  those  interested  directly  in  gardening,  he 
should  endeavour  to  enlist  the  active  assistance 
of  the  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion  in 
country  districts.  They  are  in  close  touch  with 
those  who  may  profit  by  such  help,  and  could 
supply  the  precise  information  as  to  local  needs 
without  which  the  scheme  is  likely  to  be  curtailed 
in  its  operation. 


Plant  Collecting  Seventy  Years  Ago.— 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
Council  of  the  Horticultural  Society  have  de- 
termined upon  a  new  expedition  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  seeds  and  plants.  Mr.  Hartweg 
is  under  orders  for  California  and  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  North  America,  and  will  leave 
England  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  made.  We  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  upon  this  arrangement. 
The  beautiful  vegetation  of  California  is  still 
but  little  known  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Douglas's 
discoveries,  interesting  as  they  were,  are  only  an 
indication  of  what  may  still  be  done,  and  his 
collections  arrived  in  bad  condition.  When  the 
details  of  this  mission  are  further  advanced  we 
shall  allude  to  it  again.  Extract  from  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  March  8,  181^5. 

The  "Daily  Mail"  Prizes  for  Growers 
of  Vegetables.— Many  and  various  steps  have 
been  taken  to  ensure  an  increased  production  of 
vegetables  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  all  these  steps  together  will 
have  the  effects  which  are  to  be  anticipated  from' 
the  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Daily  Mail. 
The  method  of  encouragement  adopted  by  this 
newspaper  is  the  unfailing  one  of  substantial 
— one  might  even  say  colossal — prize-giving.  The 
total  value  of  the  prizes  is  1,500  guineas,  and 
the  prizes  will  be  distributed  over  a  number  of 
classes  which  will  provide  for  the  wealthy 
amateur  with  a  staff  of  gardeners,  the  amateur 
grower  who  cultivates  his  garden  without  out- 
side help,  the  professional  market  gardener,  the 
amateur  who  employs  an  occasional  gardener,  the 
householder  with  a  "  single-handed  "  gardener, 
and  institutions  and  schools.  This  downright 
method  is  bound  to  meet  with  great  success.  Not 
only  does  it  secure  big  prizes  to  the  winners, 
but,  what  is  far  more  important,  it  must  have  a 
permanent  and  beneficent  influence  on  vegetable 
growing  in  this  country. 

Publications  Received.  —  The  Inorganic 
Composition  of  Some  Important  American 
Soils.  By  W.  O.  Robinson.  Price  5  cents ; 
Harmful  Effects  of  Aldehydes  in  Soils.  By  O. 
Schreiner  and  J.  J.  Skinner.  Price  10  cents; 
The  Clyde  Series  of  Soils.  By  J.  A.  Bonsteel. 
Price  15  cents  ;  The  Mianai  Series  of  Soils. 
By  J.  A.  Bonsteel.  Price  15  cents  ;  The 
Production  and  Fertiliser  Value  of  Citric- 
Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash.  By  W.  H. 
Waggaman.  Price  5  cents  ;  The  Manufacture 
of  Acid  Phosphate.  By  W.  H.  Waggaman. 
Price  10  cents  ;  The  Use  of  Radio-Active  Sub- 
stances as  Fertilisers.  By  W.  H.  Ross.  Price 
5  cents  ;  Utilisation  of  the  Fish  Waste  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  Manufacture  of  Fertiliser. 
By  J.  W.  Turrentine.  Price  15  cents  ;  The 
Nitrogen  of  Processed  Fertilisers.  Hy  E.  C. 
Lathrop.  Price  5  cents.  (Bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.) — 
Symons's  Meteorological  Magazine.  Edited 
by  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  (London:  Edward  Stan- 
ford, Ltd.,  Long  Acre.)  Price  5s.  per  annum.— 
The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
February,  1915.  (London:  Jas.  Truscott  and 
Son,  Ltd.',  Suffolk  Lane.)  Price  id.— Life  History 
of  the  Melon  Fly.  By  E.  A.  Back  and  C.  E. 
Pemberton  ;  Papaya  Fruit  Fly.  Hy  F.  Knabv 
and  W.  W.  Yothers.  (Reprints  from  Journal 
af  Agricultural  Research,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.) — Indian  Corn  and' 
Erysipelas  and  Hoose.  (Bulletins  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  West  Indies.  Barbados :  Advocate  Co., 
Ltd.)— Cherry  Fruit-Flies.  By  L.  Caesar  and 
G.  J.  Spencer.  (Bulletin  issued  by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto^.—  Coco- 
nut Cake  and  Palmnut  Kernel  Cake,  Leaflet 
20  ;  The  Cattle  Testing  Station  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Leaflet  290. 
(Issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Whitehall  Place,  London.)  —  The 
Journal  of  the  North  of  England  Society. 
February,  1915.  (Leeds:  J.  A.  Stembridgo, 
St.  Ann  Street.)  -  City  of  Calgary,  Annual 
Report    of  the    Parks    Superintendent.   1913. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Daffodil  Names  (see  p.  125).— I  am  entirely 
in  agreement  with,  you  that  the  registration  of 
Daffodil  names  as  at  present  carried  out  is  ab- 
surd. In  the  list  you  Tefer  to,  I  believe  that  one 
firm  registers  not  far  from  a  hundred  names, 
almost  all  plants  of  their  own  raising.  This,  of 
course,  under  existing  rules,  is  perfectly  in  order. 
But  when  one  considers  the  subject  carefully  one 
recognises  that  probably  there  are  not  100  varie- 
ties in  existence  with  sufficient  character  to 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public  a  regis- 
tered name.  With  the  present  extension  of 
awards  (for  different  qualifications)  that  has 
been  granted  to  the  Narcissus  Committee  of  the 
R.H.S.,  it  seems  it  would  not  be  unwise  for  the 
committee  to  have  the  further  power  of,  in  some 
form,  sanctioning  or  refusing  the  registration  of 
names  unless  it  is  satisfied  that  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  a  name,  and  is  not  vastly  inferior  to 
a  similar  type  already  known  to  the  public,  as 
must  sometimes  now  be  the  case.     Southerner. 

The  Rise  of  the  Sap  in  Plants.— Much 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  rise 
has  been  alternately  described  as  a  vital  and  a 
physical  process ;  but  whatever  forces  come  into 
action  we  know  that  heat,  varying  in  different 
plants,  is  the  stimulating  factor.  Some  of  our 
"hardy  plants  ' '  respond  to  very  slight  Tises  in 
temperature  above  freezing.  Others  will  bear 
being  frozen  two  or  three  times  before  succumb- 
ing. Such  are  Senecio  vulgaris  and  Lamium 
purpureum,  both  very  succulent  plants.  Bud- 
dleia  variabilis  is  an  example  of  a  plant  that 
is  sensitive  to  slight  rises  and  falls  in  tempera- 
ture. The  amount  of  heat  required  to  stimulate 
active  growth,  the  consequence  of  the  ascent  of 
water,  varies  in  different  species  of  the  same 
genus.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  that  a 
portion  of  a  plant  exposed  to  an  increase  of  heat 
is  influenced  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  which  may  be  enjoying  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. In  my  boyhood  we  had  a  large  Grape- 
vine which  was  originally  trained  along  a  south 
wall  and  over  a  slated  Toof,  on  a  trellis  12  or 
15  inches  high.  There  were  outbuildings  also 
on  the  east,  so  that  the  situation  was  a  well  shel- 
tered one.  Subsequently  a  small  glasshouse  was 
built  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  south  and  east 
walls,  and  the  Vine-rods  from  a  portion  of  the 
over-TOof  part  were  turned  back  under  the  roof 
of  the  glasshouse  so  that  the  ends  of  the  rods 
were  at  the  lowest  side  of  the  house.  The  house 
might  be  called  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  and 
vinery  combined,  and  only  sufficient  artificial 
heat  was  employed  to  keep  out  the  frost  until 
the  beginning  of  February.  Then  the  average 
temperature  was  gradually  increased  and  the 
Vine  started  into  growth.  Exactly  what  stage 
the  growth  reached  before  the  outdoor  portion 
of  the  Vine  began  to  break  I  cannot  remember, 
but  the  point  is.  one  portion  of  this  Vine  was 
in  full  vigour  of  growth  long  before  the  other 
had  started  into  growth,  thus  furnishing  an 
example  of  vital  activity  stimulated  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  I  daresay  this  is 
a  phenomenon  familiar  to  some  practical  men, 
though  I  have  seen  no  records  of  similar  in- 
stances. In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that 
the  variety  of  Grape  was  White  Sweetwater, 
that  the  bunches  on  the  perpendicular  wall  were 
thinned  and  furnished  very  good  dessert  fruit, 
whilst  the  fruit  from  the  roof  usually  ripened 
well  and  made  excellent  wine.  To  ensure  as 
nearly  equal  growth  as  possible  the  canes  in  the 
house  were  turned  up  towards  the  top  till  it  was 
necessary  to  return  them  to  their  proper  position. 
In  time  the  Sweetwater  rods  were  replaced  by 
6ingle  rods  of  other  varieties  brought  in  from 
the  front.      IF.   Hotting     Hemsley. 

Biros  and  Buds.— It  is  many  years  since 
birds  have  done  so  much  damage  by  bud-eating 
as  they  have  done  this  season.  The  Monarch 
Plum,  as  usual,  has  been  badly  punished,  and 
.it  is  doubtful  whether  spraying  with  lime-sul- 
phur as  soon  as  the  damage  was  noticed  stopped 
it;  and  other  varieties  of  Plums,  usually  left 
alone,  have  suffered  more  or  less.  Even  Apples, 
which  have  never  before  been  found  attacked  to 


any  extent  worth  notice,  have  been  injured 
slightly,  and  Pears  have  been  more  extensively 
attacked  than  they  usually  aTe.  Gooseberries, 
which  have  been  left  unharmed  for  some  years, 
have  come  in  this  season  for  their  share  of  in- 
jury. Bullfinches  have  been  in  extra  strong 
force,  and,  although  we  have  shot  a  good  many, 
enough  have  escaped  to  do  serious  damage. 
Chaffinches,  as  usual  in  my  district,  are  very 
numerous.  They  are  suspected  of  bud-eating  to 
some  extent,  but  are  such  useful  insectivorous 
birds  that  they  are  spared.     A  Southern  Grower. 

Hardy  Flower  Border.— Judging  from  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Cobb  in  the  "Flower  Garden'' 
calendar  for  February  20,  he  has  a  very  unusual 
experience  with  certain  perennial  herbaceous 
plants  to  justify  the  somewhat  sweeping  statement 
that  "  Anemone  japonica,  Platycodon,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Aconitum,  Eryngium  and  Delphinium 
resent  division  and  re-planting  at  any  time."  In 
the  case  of  the  Anemone  and  Poppy  the  state- 
ment might  be  advanced  with  reason  because  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  roots — sparsity  of  root- 
fibre  in  the  case  of  the  first-named,  the  tap- 
rooted  character,  almost  fibreless  condition  of 
the  latter.  But  only  in  minor  degree  could  the 
same  statement  be  urged  in  respect  to  Platy- 
codon, whilst  of  the  three  last-named  it  is  not 
correct.  Taking  the  Delphinium  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  from  the  decorative  standpoint, 
the  fact  that  the  commercial  gardener  divides  and 
re-plants  his  stock  in  a  large  degree  biennally 
in  spring  would  appear  to  dispose  entirely  of 
Mr.  Cobb's  contention ;  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  equally  important  fact  that  spring- 
divided  plants  frequently  produce  flowering 
spikes  in  the  autumn  ensuing,  resentment  to 
disturbance  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  health  the  Delphinium  is  a  vigorous  and  free- 
rooting  plant,  and  does  not  "  resent  division  and 
re-planting  at  any  time."  The  Delphinium 
reaches  its  maximum  of  beauty  in  the  second 
and  third  year,  and  afterwards  invariably  repays 
for  breaking  up  and  re-planting.  The  time  to 
do  this  is  in  March  with  the  return  of  growth, 
and  for  many  years  I  practised  re-planting  at 
this  time  with  success.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  new  stem  growth  new  root-fibres  issue  from 
the  bases  of  the  stems,  and  with  these  present 
and  active  the  intelligent  worker  has  nothing  to 
fear.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  fear 
when  the  plants  are  divided  in  autumn  or 
winter,  particularly  when  grown  in  cold  soils. 
At  such  times  the  plants  are  dormant,  root  and 
branch,  and  being  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources for  weeks  they  suffer  in  consequence.  In 
like  manner  they  resent  being  transplanted  in  big 
clumps  intact.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  so. 
In  other  respects  I  have  found  the  plants  most 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  soils.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Colour  Charts.— All  are  probably  agreed 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  we 
had  general  colour  standards  which  would 
do  for  blues,  reds,  yellows  and  greens  what 
the  pound  and  the  yard  at  Westminster 
do  for  our  British  weights  and  measures. 
Within  the  past  twenty  yeaTs  efforts  have  been 
made  to  evolve  a  simple  and  convenient  way 
of  grappling  with  the  difficulty.  Catalogue 
compilers  and  catalogue  users  are  only  too  well 
aware  of  it.  The  vagaries  of  colour  de- 
scription and  appreciation  are  beyond  words. 
There  must  be  many — very  many — flower 
people  who  would  heartily  welcome  a  cheap, 
portable,  accurate  and  comprehensive  chart 
which  would  be  a  "  boon  and  a  blessing 
to  men "  and  save  them  from  the  Dick,  Tom 
and  Harry  way  of  apprising  hues  and  tones 
(Ridgway's  Chart).  The  attempts  that  have 
been  made  are  all  included  in  the  following 
little  bibliography.  (1)  Colour  charts  published 
by  the  American  Florist,  August  17,  1895. 
arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  and  con- 
taining 36  colours.  (2)  Colour  Guide  for  Florists, 
compiled  by  A.  Kohn  and  published  by  Blanc, 
of  Philadelphia,  about  1900,  containing  140 
shades.  (31  Repertoire  des  Couleurs.  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  and  containing  upwards  of  1,400 
colours,  four  of  which  are  printed,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  on  each  loose  sheet.  Published 
1905.  (4)  Code  des  Couleurs,  by  Klincksieck  and 
Valette,   published    in   1908,   and   containing   in 


book  form  720  samples.  (5)  Color  Standards  and 
Color  Nomenclature,  by  Robert  Ridgway,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  United  States  of  America.  It 
contains  in  book  form  1,115  shades  arranged  in 
scientific  order.  Published  in  1912.  None  of  the 
above  is  wholly  satisfactory.  No.  3  is  too 
cumbersome;  No.  4  is  not  full  enough;  and 
No.  5  is  too  expensive  and  lacks  enough  "  reds." 
The  Repertoire  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  ;  but,  as  I  can  vouch  from 
personal  experience,  it  is  a  very  awkward  com- 
panion to  work  with,  and  since  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  American  Color  Standard  I  have 
practically  discarded  the  older  one.  This  last 
attempt  is  issued  in  a  very  handy  form,  and  were 
there  more  reds,  especially  what  are  popularly 
called  salmon  and  orange-red  shades,  and  were 
it  only  issued  at  a  lower  price  than  the  some- 
what prohibitive  one  of  thirty-five  shillings,  it 
would  leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  I  have 
found  it  most  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Titchmarsh, 
the  Trials  Officer  at  Wisley,  who  used  it  a 
great  deal  last  year— notably  for  determin- 
ing Tulip  colours — concurs  in  my  opinion  of 
it.  It  will  be  good  news  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  to  know  that  there  is  a 
movement  taking  place  in  influential  amateur 
gardening  circles  in  the  States  to  get  a 
simpler,  more  comprehensive  and  less 
Expensive  work  on  Rddgwayian,  lines 
put  upon  the  market.  Dr.  Ridgway  has  under- 
taken to  try  to  do  this,  and  I  have  been  ap- 
proached bv  Mrs.  Francis  King,  a  vice-president 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Garden  Club .  and  by  Miss  Youngs, 
secretary  of  the  Shedowa  Garden  Club  of  Long 
Island.  "N.Y.  (of  which  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mts.  Page,  the  wife  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  St.  James's,  is  a  member)  with  a 
request  for  suggestions.  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  if  anv  are  made  in  the  pages  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  or  in  a  private  letter  to 
myself,  care  of  the  Editor,  they  will  be  most 
gratefully  received  and  most  carefully  con- 
sidered. A  good  serviceable  and  inexpensive 
chart  of  universal  acceptance  is  one  of  the  wants 
of  the  gardening  world.    Joseph  Jacob. 

Gloxinias  Grown  under  Cool  Treat- 
ment.—There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  de- 
corative value  of  the  Gloxinia,  as  stated  by 
R.  on  page  79.  To  the  cultural  directions, 
too,  no  exception  can  be  taken,  that  is  if  the 
flowers  are  required  early,  but  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  Gloxinias  can  be  grown  success- 
fully' in  much  cooler  conditions  than  are  meted 
out  to  them  generally.  At  one  time  I 
was  called  upon  to  supply  Gloxinias  in 
flower  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible, 
and  found  that  the  best  results  were  ob- 
tained by  growing  them  quite  cool;  indeed, 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  Seedlings  of  the  same  year  are 
useless  for  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  greatest 
measure  of  success  following  the  use  of  one-year- 
old  corms.  These  were  wintered  with  Begonias 
in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  55°,  and  kept  dry. 
The  corms  were  in  most  cases  about  the  size  of 
a  penny.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  became 
visible  the  corms  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  pots  4  inches 
in  diameter.  The  plants  were  grown  in  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  in  which 
a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°  was  main- 
tained. In  these  conditions  the  growth  was 
slow,  but  healthy,  and  insect  pests  gave 
no  trouble.  When  sufficiently  advanced,  the 
plants  were  shifted  into  pots  5  or  6  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  their  vigour,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  facing  south.  They  were  stood 
on  a  well-drained  ash  bottom,  which  was  kept 
moist.  The  lights  were  shaded  from  bright  sun 
light,  but  air  was  admitted  freelv.  It  was.  how- 
ever, found  beneficial  to  close  the  frames  before 
the  sun's  rays  were  off  them,  in  order  to  hus- 
band the  sun-heat.  The  plants  grew  freely, 
and.  as  soon  as  they  were  furnished  with  roots, 
stimulants  were  given,  but  not  to  excess.  Liquid 
manure  from  the  cowsheds  not  being  available. 
a  concentrated  fertiliser  was  used.  The  result 
of  this  treatment  was  that  we  had  plenty  of 
good  flowering  plants  at  the  time  they  were 
needed,  namely,  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  in  August,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  they  had  been  started  early  and  grown  in 
heat.     Added    to   this,    the   plants,    having  been 
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crown  in  such  hardy  conditions,  lasted  well 
for  decorative  purposes.  Gloxinias  are  so  otten 
looked  upon  as  stove  plants  that  their  success 
under  much  cooler  treatment  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  some.      IF.  T. 

Longevity  of  Fern  Spores.-I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  recent  notes  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the  longevity  of  seeds, 
and  am  induced  to  give  an  instance  of  Fern 
spores  germinating  after  a  considerable  lapse  ot 
itime.  Having  access  to  a  herbarium  specimen 
■of  Dicksonia  antarctica  that  had  been  gathered 
about  twenty-five  years  before,  I  brushed  off  a 
considerable  number  of  spores  and  sowed  them. 
They  grew  just  as  readily  as  if  they  had  been 
freshly  gathered,  and  many  plants  were  obtained 
therefrom.  As  this  was  the  only  old  specimen  it 
was  possible  to  experiment  with  I  was  unable 
to  try  whether  the  spores  of  any  other  kinds 
would  grow  as  well  after  being  kept  for  so  long 
Spores  of  many  Ferns  from  two  to  five  years  old 
•grew  readily  enough.     T. 

Snap- Beech  Disease.— Polyporus  adustus  is 
not  the  only  fungus  that  attacks  the  Beech  at 
same  height  up  the  trunk.  Armillaria  mucida, 
Schrad.,  may  often  be  seen  in  the  proper  season 
well  developed  on  Beech  trees  at  a  height  of  8  or 
10  feet  or  more.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes 
in  the  well-wooded  district  of  Sevenoaks,  the 
Beech  is  particularly  liable,  owing  to  the  acute 
angle  at  which  the  branches  are  given  off,  to  the 
collection  of  moisture  in  the  cavities  between 
the  main  branches,  which  afford  an  excellent 
nidus  for  the  spores  of  fungi  that  find  in  the 
tissues  of  the  Beech  a  suitable  pabulum  for  de- 
velopment. The  leverage  exerted  by  the  wide 
spreading  of  the  branches,  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  would  naturally  increase  the  tendency 
tor  the  larger  branches  to  break  off.  How  far 
the  collection  of  water  in  the  cavities  between 
the  main  branches  might  be  prevented  by 
pruning  young  trees  and  preventing  early  fork- 
ing is  a  point  that  perhaps  deserves  experiment 
near  schools  of  forestry.     E.  M.  Holmes. 

Winter     Spraying    of    Fruit    Trees. - 

Too  frequent  applications  of  an  alkali  wash  are 
injurious  beyond  doubt,  and  I  have  been  able  to 
-mark  the  symptoms  described  by  Mr.  Pearson 
(see  p.  115).  They  are  more  pronounced  in  trees 
from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  than  in  trees 
approaching  maturity.  That  fruit  trees  usually 
repay  the  attention  given  them  cannot  be  gam- 
said,'  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  not  many  gardens 
•where  part  of  the  staff  can  be  set  apart  to  carry 
■out  the  operations  recommended  by  Mr.  Beckett 
(see  p.  127).  Were  it  possible  there  would  be 
less  fear  of  harm  resulting  from  blindly  follow- 
ing the  formulae  which  occasioned  the  timely  in- 
tervention by  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson.  Arthur  H. 
Lawley,  The  Gardens,  Sothern,  Grimsby. 

- The    thanks    of    those  who    spray  their 

fruit  trees  with  strong  alkali  or  caustic 
washes  will  be  due  to  Mr.  Pearson  if  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  made  them  hesitate  to 
continue  the  practice.  From  my  experience  of 
caustic  soda  wash,  it  is  liable  in  inexperienced 
hands  to  do  much  harm  by  injuring  the  bark. 
A  twenty-year-old  standard  tree  of  Brarnley's 
Seedling  Apple  here  which  had  become  thickly 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen  was  sprayed  with 
this  wash.  The  man  who  app'ied  the  specific 
thought  he  would  cleanse  the  tree  thoroughly, 
and  he  used  so  much  of  the  liquid  that  it  ran 
down  the  stem  and  killed  the  tree.  I  have  seen 
in  other  gardens  portions  of  the  bark  of  tree 
stems  killed  in  patches  where  a  quantity  of  the 
fluid  was  arrested.  I  am  aware  that  some  will 
hold  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  an  excess 
hoth  in  quantity  and  strength,  and  I  agree  that 
this  is  often  a  cause  of  injury  to  the  tree,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  get  work  done  as  wished.  Many 
things  are  done  with  a  good  intent,  but  unfor- 
tunately mistakes  do  occur.  If  alkali  washes  are 
•used  the  application  does  not  require  to  be  re- 
peated yearly  :  once  in  three  years  is  sufficient 
to  keep  fruit  trees  free  from  moss  and  lichen. 
Experientia  docet. 

Protecting  the  Blossom  (see  page  111). 
—Mr.  Hedley  Warren  will  find  that  evergreens 
make  a  very  good  protecting  material  for  Peach 
trees  on  walls  if  he  will  employ  a  method  that 


I  have  found  to  answer  well.  All  that  is  required 
are  some  Sweet  Pea  or  Bean  sticks  and  a  quan- 
tity of  evergreens.  Four  or  five  6ticks  should 
then  be  laid  on  the  ground  and  two  others  placed 
over  them  in  the  form  of  an  X.  These  are  tied 
firmly  together,  making  them  rigid  and  easy  to 
handle ;  branches  of  Yew  are  then  entwined  with 
the  sticks.  These  screens  will  keep  off  much 
frost,  and  not  exclude  light  and  air,  as  they 
can  be  removed  every  morning.  Charles  Hodg- 
son, Brenteleigh   Hall   Gardens,   Suffolk. 

Spotting  of  Apples  (see  pp.  39,  80,  102, 
115,  127). — My  experience  with  Brarnley's 
Seedling  Apple  shows  that  it  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  kind  of  spotting  after  Janu- 
ary, and  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  caused 
by  any  fungus.  If  Mr.  Barker  has  found  traces 
of  fungus  on  the  spots  it  is  probably  an  attack 
after  the  6pots  developed.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  (March  5)  quantities  of  Brarnley's  Seedling 
stored  in  three  different  rooms.  In  Room  No.  1 
they  are  three  or  four  layers  deep,  and  spot  has 
developed  within  the  last  month.  Some  selected 
specimens  lying  singly  near  to  these  are  quite 
clear,  and  Belle  Pontoise,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Rosemary  Russet.  Banmann's 
Reinette,  and  Egg  Apple,  syn.  White  Paradise, 
are  quite  sound,  although  stored  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  specimens  of  about  sixty  varieties 
in  lots  of  dozens  and  half-dozens  are  not  spotted. 
This  room  is  close  to  the  roof,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall.  Room  No.  2  is  immediately 
underneath  No.  1.  A  boarded  floor  only  is  be- 
tween them.  Brarnley's  Seedling  here  is  quite 
sound,  also  a  few  other  varieties  have  kept  per- 
fectly. This  room  is  on  the  ground  floor.  Room 
No.  3  differs  from  the  others  in  having  a  thick 
thatched  roof,  which  is  ceiled  inside  with  match- 
boarding.  Here  also  Brarnley's  Seedling  has  kept 
perfectly  good,  although  lying  three  or  four 
layers  deep.  Dumelow's  Seedling  and  North- 
ern Greening  are  still  quite  sound.  It  appears 
that  Brarnley's  Seedling  is  very  snsceptible  to 
this  spot.  We  are  almost  certain  to  have  a  little 
of  it  in  Room  No.  1  after  January  is  over.  The 
worst  attack  which  I  remember  occurred  after 
a  severe  frost,  when  a  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture occurred.  (I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the 
date,  but  believe  this  was  on  January  6,  1908. 
We  then  had  a  rise  of  25°  in  24  hours.)  Many 
other  varieties  spotted  at  that  time,  and  precau- 
tions have  always  been  taken  since  then  _  when- 
ever a  sudden  thaw  commenced.  An  accidental 
escape  of  steam  into  this  room  some  years  ago 
caused  several  varieties  to  spot  badly.  For  such 
a  late  Apple  the  skin  of  Brarnley's  Seedling  is 
thin  and  tender.  Spotting  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising, and  the  remedy  is  to  apply  more  care  in 
arranging  for  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the 
store  room.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gar- 
dens,  Grantham. 

Haricot  and  French  Beans. -I  am  glad 
to  see  your  correspondent  Dr.  Durham  grows 
Beans  as  "  Haricots  sees."  I  was  afraid  varie- 
ties grown  by  the  French  for  this  purpose  might 
be  unsuitable  to  our  climate.  I  am  this  season 
trying  "  Soissons  White  Bean  "  and  "  Early 
White-seeded"  for  private  use,  which  I  under- 
stand are  good  as  dried  Beans  and  flageolets.  Dr. 
Durham  does  not  make  clear  that  the  "  dried 
Beans  "  vary  very  much  in  flavour.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  delicate-flavoured  "  Wax-Beans," 
which  are  stringless,  and  of  which  the  pods  are 
cooked  whole  or  snapped  across  the  centre.  Much 
misapplied  labour  is  devoted  in  the  kitchen  to 
the  preparation  of  the  "  French  Bean  "  for  the 
table.  Why  do  we  still  grow  varieties  that  need 
"stringing"?  Many  are  "stringless"  when 
used  young,  and  develop  the  membranes  in  an 
older  stage.     G.  C.  Price. 

Larch  Canker.- Mr.  Hiley's  reference  (see  p. 
128)  to  statements  made  by  me  on  this  subject  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1902  and  in  English 
Estate  Forestry  in  1904  are  quite  reasonable, 
but  he  misses  two  points  which  should  be  borne 
in  mind  before  my  view  of  the  subject  can  be 
properly  appreciated.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
obvious  fact  that  branches,  which  in  my  opinion 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  stem 
blisters,  are  infected  by  the  fungus  when  in  a 
dying  condition.  Whether  they  are  just  dead  or 
just  alive  at  the  precise  moment  of  infection  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  say,  and  I  may  have  been 


somewhat  premature  in  assuming  that  the  latter 
was  the  case.  But  until  someone  can  demon- 
strate the  precise  day  or  week  in  which  a  branch 
which  is  alive  in  the  autumn  and  dead  in  the 
following  spring  ceases  to  live,  one  theory  is  as 
likely  to  be  as  correct  as  the  other.  My  view  is 
that  infection  takes  place  between  early  autumn 
and  late  spring,  and  that  branches  leading  to 
stem  blisters  are  chiefly  those  below  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily wounded  so  far  as  can  be  seen  with 
the  aid  of  a  lens  of  low  power  when  examined  in 
situ.  The  second  point  Mr.  Hiley  overlooks  is 
that  in  English  Estate  Forestry  I  dealt  rather 
with  the  incidence  of  the  blister  attack  than  with 
the  life-history  of  the  fungus.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  serious  problem.  If  Mr. 
Hiley's  theory  that  the  natural  suppression  of 
side  branches  is  the  chief  source  of  canker  is 
correct,  we  still  want  to  know  why  two  planta- 
tions of  equal  density  do  not  show  the  same 
susceptibility  to  canker.  The  recognition  of  the 
treat  differences  in  the  diseased  condition  of 
plantations  growing  in  the  same  district  led  me 
to  suggest  that  soil  and  situation  had  more  in- 
fluence upon  the  occurrence  of  canker  than  the 
presence  of  the  fungus,  although  the  latter  must 
obviously  occur  in  all  plantations  where  canker 
is  present  in  a  district.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
Mr.  Hiley  experimental  proof  of  some  of  ^  my 
theories  before  long,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  subject  is  being 
dealt  with  so  ably  by  Mr.  Hiley  himself,  and 
that  one  can  now  venture  to  express  opinions 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  rank  heresy 
a  few  years  ago.    A.  C.  Forbes. 

Berberis  Darwinii.— I  notice  that  this 
beautiful  shrub  is  recommended  as  an  evergreen 
hedge  plant.  It  has,  however,  one  disadvantage 
that  is  probably  not  generally  known.  I  have  a 
fine  bush  some  12  feet  high  and  6  feet  broad  in 
my  garden  which  is  a  beautiful  sight  when 
covered  with  its  deep  orange-brown  blossoms  in 
spring ;  but  I  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  make  Phloxes  and  other  perennials  flourish  in 
the  border  on  the  side  of  the  path  oppo- 
site the  Berberis  Darwinii,  and  in  digging  into 
the  ground  I  found  it  full  of  the  yellow  fibrous 
roots  of  the  shrub.  I  think  this  widely- 
spreading  habit  of  the  roots  of  Berberis  is  not 
confined  to  the  species,  -for  in  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  digging  up  a  large  Berberis  vulgaris 
I  was  astonished  to  find  how  far  beyond  the 
spread  of  the  branches  the  roots  extended.  B. 
aquifolium  also  extends  its  strong,  rhizomatus, 
underground  steins  for  a  considerable  distance. 
One  of  the  bushes  that  makes  an  excellent  ever- 
green hedge,  particularly  on  soil  containing  some 
lime,  is  the  Buxus  sempervirens.  It  makes  a 
dense  mass  of  roots  within  the  range  of  the 
branches,  but  the  roots  descend  instead  of 
spreading.  In  my  garden  I  have  used  it  as  a 
short  hedge  near  a  palisade  to  shelter  half-hardy 
plants,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  an 
Asparagus  seed  had  somehow  reached  the  spot, 
developed  into  a  fine  plant  close  within  a 
foot  of  the  stems,  and  now  sends  up  stems  5  feet 
high,  reaching  the  same  height  as  the  Box  itself, 
and  other  perennial  plants  growing  within  a  foot 
of  the  hedge  do  not  seem  either  starved  or  un- 
healthy.    E.  M.  Holmes. 

Eucharis  at  Smeaton  Hepburn\-I  re- 
cently saw  in  the  stovehouse  at  Smeaton  Hepburn 
a  remarkably  well-grown  specimen  of  Eucharis 
grandiflora,  which  was  carrying  nearly  300 
blooms.  It  is  a  very  old  plant  and  keeps  free 
from  the  mite  which  lias  proved  so  disastrous 
to  this  fine  exotic  in  many  gardens.  Flowering 
in  the  same  house  were  Laelia  superb  iens,  Den- 
drochilum  glumaceum  with  pretty  brush-like 
inflorescences  surrounding  and  hiding  the  flower- 
pot, Coelogyne  placida  and  C.  cristata  in 
several  varieties.  The  walled  garden  is  old  and 
very  quaint.  Cross  walls  divide  it  into  three, 
one  of  which  is  an  orchard,  another  contains  a 
bowling-green  isolated  by  means  of  a  tall  Hazel 
hedge,  whilst  the  other  contains  mostly  flower 
beds;  vegetables,  flowers  and  fruit  trees  find  a 
place  in  each  enclosure.  The  pleasure  grounds, 
as  well  as  the  gardens,  are  furnished  with  types 
of  vegetation  not  usually  to  be  found  in  gardens. 
Mr.  Black,  who  entered  on  his  duties  in  1858, 
has  seen  young  saplings  which  he  planted  grow 
into  large  trees.     R.  P.  B. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

March  16.— The  Society  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  of  the  exhibition  at  the  fort- 
nightly meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster.  During  the 
afternoon  the  building  was  crowded  with  visitors 
inspecting  the  numerous  exhibits  of  Orchids, 
Roses,  shrubs,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons, 
Alpines,  bulbs,  and  other  flowering  subjects. 
iThere  was  also  a  noteworthy  exhibit  of  Ferns 
and  a  meritorious  collection  of  Apples. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  two 
AwaTds  of  Merit,  the  Orchid  Committee  two 
Awards  of  Merit,  and  the  Narcissus  Committee 
one  Award  of  Merit. 

No  fewer  than  26  Medals  were  awarded  by 
the  Floral  Committee  for  groups. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  an  address  on 
"The  Passing  of  Darwinism"  was  delivered 
bv  the  Rev.  Prof.  George  Henslow. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  var.  Sir  John  French 
(B.-C.  Digbyano-Mossiae  x  C.  Trianae),  from 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook. 
B.  Cliftonii  is  good  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the 
present  variety  had  finely-formed,  very  broad- 
petalled  flowers  of  a  pure  pink  tint,  the  disc  of 
the  lip  being  deep  chrome-yellow,  having  a  small 
purple  blotch  in  front. 

General  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  staged  a  group  of  fine  specimens,  for 
which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  Two 
charming  plants  of  Angraecum  citratum,  the  one 
with  twelve  and  the  other  with  ten  arched  sprays 
of  pretty,  white  flowers,  showed  the  species  pro- 
bably better  than  ever  before  seen.  A  selection 
of  showy  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  some  pretty 
Odontiodas,  among  which  the  handsome  Oda. 
Joan  showed  interesting  variation. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group, 
with  fine  specimens  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
at   the    back,   mingled   with     Cymbidium    Got- 


FlG.    47. SAXIFRAGA   IRVINGII    (S.    BURSERIANA    MACRANTHA    X    S.   FREDERICI-AUGUSTl)  !  FLOWERS 

FAINTLY  TINGED   WITH  PINK. 
(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  March  9,  1915.    See  Gctret.  Chron,,  March  13.  P-  111-) 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurnev  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,,  Bart.,  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretaxy), 
Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  C.  Cookson,  J. 
Wilson  Potter,  F.  Sander,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J. 
Hanburv,  Pantia  Ralli,  W.  Cobb,  R,  A.  Rolfe, 
J.  Charlesworth,  J.  Cypher,  W.  P.  Bound, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  C.  J. 
Lucas  and  R.  Brooman  White. 
AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

Lycaste  Janet  Ross  (Janetae)  (Rossiana  X 
Skinner  i),  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St. 
Albans.  This  is  a  very  pretty  hybrid  raised  in 
Italy,  and  several  forms  which  bloomed  in  1899 
exhibited  great  variety.  The  plant  now  shown 
had  eight  large,  cream-white  flowers  densely 
spotted  on  the  inner  halves  of  the  petals  with 
small,  rose-coloured  spots,  the  yellowish  lip 
having  some  deep  rose-red  markings.  L.  Rossiana 
is  an  ally  of  L.  cruenta,  and  with  comparatively 
small  flowers,  but  the  hybrid  had  flowers  as 
large  as  L.  Skinneri,  and  with  broader  petals. 
In  form  and  in  some  other  respects  near  to 
Lycaste  Imschootiana,  figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  December  23,  1893,  p.  772. 


tianum,  C.  Sanderi,  good  Odontoglossums, 
and  Odontiodas.  Specially  noteworthy  were  two 
specimens  of  the  rare  yellow  Dendrobium 
Harveyanum,  with  curiously  fringed  petals,  the 
pure  white  Trichopilia  Backhouseana  with  ten 
flowers,  the  pretty  little  Sophronitis  violacea  and 
Coelogyne  Sanderae,  an  elegant  whit*  species 
with  orange  disc  to  the  lip. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  staged  an  effective  group,  for  which  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  In  it  were 
several  excellent  Brasso-Cattleyas,  for  the  best 
of  which  see  Awards.  A  fine  Cattleya  Enid 
bore  four  flowers;  C.  Octave  Doin  had  rose- 
tinted  blooms  of  good  shape. 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  remarkable 
group,  the  chief  feature  in  which  were  five 
specimens  of  Angraecum  sesquipedale  with 
many  large,  white,  waxlike  flowers;  good  Cym- 
bidium Pauwelsii,  Cattleya  Schroderae,  Odon- 
tioda Zephyr  and  O.  Bradshawiae,  and  some 
showy  Odontoglossums  were  also  in  the  group. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  re- 
ceived a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  with 
forms  of  Cymbidium  Gottianum  and  C.  Alex- 
anderi,  C.  A.  roseum  being  specially  distinct  and 
finely  coloured.     A  selection  of  Odontoglossums, 


including  0.  Lawrenceanum  superbum,  some- 
bright  scarlet  Odontiodas,  some  pretty  hybrids- 
of  Cypripedium  Memoria  Jerninghamiae,  of 
which  Lady  Chance  and  the  new  C.  Butterfly 
(Thompsonianum  X  Memoria  Jerninghamae) 
were  the  best,  made  an  effective  display. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park  Nursery,. 
Wandsworth,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  group  in  which  a  very  fine  Odonto- 
glossum ardentissimum  and  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  rare  little  Odontoglossum  Oerstedii  with. 
twenty-five    flowers  were  specially  attractive. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  sent  Odontioda  Lady  Colman 
(C.  Noezliana  x  0.  Queen  of  Gatton)  with  well- 
formed,  deep-red  flowers.  This,  like  _  several' 
other  good  things  shown  at  the  meeting  in  smalL 
plants,  was  left  for  reconsideration  when  they 
have  reached  maturity. 

Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park  (Orchid- 
grower,  Mr.  Fames),  showed  his  first  seedling 
Odontoglossum — 0.  Farnesii  (Crawshayanum  x 
Rolfeae),  the  plant  bearing  its  first  flower,  which. 
showed  distinct  features,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  dark  chocolate,  witli  pale  rose-coloured 
tips,"basal  half  of  .the  lip  deep  claret,  the  front 
half  sharply  divided  pure  white. 

Mrs.  Cookson,  Oakwood.  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Chapman),  sent  a  finely  flowered  plant  of 
Odontioda  Sybil,  with  dark  purplish-red  flowers, 
and  a  fine  hybrid  Odontoglossum  of  unrecorded 
parentage. 

Geo.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  The  Manor  House,  West 
Wickham  (gr.  Mr.  Redden),  sent  Odontioda 
Sultan  (Odm.  crispo-Harryanum  X  Oda.  Charles- 
wort  hii),  with  dark  brownish-claret  sepals  and 
petals,  the  yellow-crested  lip  having  a  large 
ruby -red  blotch  in  front ;  Odontioda  Gladys 
(Odm.  Pescatorei  X  Oda.  Bradshawiae),  a  large 
flower  of  the  0.  Coronation  class;  a  very  hand- 
some Odontoglossum  eximium  and  a  finely- 
spotted  0.  crispum,  raised  from  0.  crispum 
Luciani. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham 
(gr.  Mr.  Duncan),  sent  Odontoglossum  arden- 
tissimum Eric  with  a  very  fine  spike  of  darkly- 
blotched  flowers. 

R.  G.  Thwaites.  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham, 
sent  a  blush-white  Brasso-Cattleya  between 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Schroderae  and  C.  Schroderae, 
and  a  pretty  Odontoglossum  Rossii  cross. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
fine  form  of  Cattleya  Enid  ;  Odontoglossum 
crispum  xanthotes  ;  a  gond  deep  red  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii ;  and  another  brightly-coloured 
unnamed  Odontioda. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem-  ' 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  again  showed  his 
beautiful  Odontoglossum  Amethyst  Glebelands 
variety,  which  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate 
in  1913 ;  it  has  richly-tinted  amethyst -red  inner 
halves  to  the  floral  segments. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),. 
Messrs.  W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Geo. 
Paul,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  F.  Page  Roberts,  Chas.  E. 
Shea.  A.  Turner,  Chas.  Dixon,  John  Dickson, 
C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  Howe,  T.  Stevenson,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  W.  Moorman,  G.  Harrow,  W.  J. 
Bean,  John  Green,  F.  W.  Harvey,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  James  Hudson  and   W.  A.  Bilney. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  It.  IT.  Prirhard. — A 
verv  large-flowered  variety  with  pale-mauve 
flowers  suffused  with  purple  that  is  more  pro- 
nounced at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  Award 
was  made,  presumably,  for  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  flowers  and  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  the  colouring  was  not  so  beautiful  as 
in  the  charming  Wetterhorn  variety  of  this 
Saxifraga. 

Carnation  Good  Cheer. — A  variety  of  Ameri- 
can origin  and  belonging  to  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  type.  The  large,  well-formed  flower 
is  rose-pink,  with  a  suspicion  of  purple;  the 
colour  most  nearly  approximates  to  the  Rose 
Neyron  of  Rrpirt'oire  des  Contents.  The  stem 
is  exceptionally  long  and  stiff,  and  the  calyx 
does  not  split."  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells, 
Ltd. 

Other   Noveltif.s. 
Messrs.    Whitelf.c.g   and   Page,    Chisleliurst, 
exhibited  a  plant  of  Silene  pennsylvaniea.     The* 
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iflowers  are  about  one  inch  across  and  resemble 
those  of  a  clear  pink  Dianthus;  the  plant  is 
known  as  the  "  American  Pink."  The  stems  are 
about  6  inches  high,  6traggling,  and  bear  a 
small  cluster  of  flowers  at  the  ends. 

The  beautiful  Zephyranthes  carinata  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Humphrey  Talbot,  Berkham- 
sted.  The  plant  bore  one  expanded  flower  and 
an  unopened  bud,  which  greatly  resembled  a 
delicate  pink  Crocus,  on  a  stalk.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  in  this  country. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  grandillora  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter.  The 
growth  resembles  an  Erica,  but  the  flowers  are 
deep  cobalt-blue,  the  segments  being  deeply 
-two-lobed.  The  plants  were  about  18  inches 
ihigh  and  growing   in  pots. 

Groups. 

The  following  awards  were  made,  to  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
.and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of 
exotic  Ferns.  The  new  spring  fronds  .of  the 
tinted  varieties  and  species  were  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  all  were  choice,  well-grown 
.plants  of  their  kinds.  A  selection  includes 
Blechnuni  latifolium,  Adiantum  Collinii,  Pellea 
ternifolia,  Doodia  asper  multifida,  Platy- 
ceriums  in  variety,  Davallias  and  Tree  Ferns. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey,  for  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  South-gate,  for 
forced  bulbous  plants.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  for  Camellias — a  re- 
markably fine  exhibit  of  these  noble  flowers  con- 
sisting of  well-grown  plants  in  pots.  Every 
specimen  was  well-flowered  and  had  healthy, 
glossy  green  leaves.  Notable  varieties  were 
Dona  Camilla  de  Faria,  white ;  Conspicua,  a 
.semi-double  variety  with  rose-pink  flowers; 
C.  H.  Hovey,  a  beautiful  red  variety  frequently 
cultivated  out-of-doors ;  Corallina,  deep  red ; 
Apollo,  semi-double  pink ;  and  Mercury,  single 
trose-pink ;  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  for  Roses, 
which  included  a  central  bank  of  dwarf 
standards  of  the  Polyantha  section,  of 
the  varieties  Ellen  Poulson,  Ema  Teschen- 
dorf! and  Mrs.  W.  Cutbush,  and  a  back- 
ground of  Banksian  Roses,  Fortune's  Yellow, 
Danae  and  Tausendschon,  the  foreground 
■containing  good  blooms  of  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Niphetos, 
Irish  Elegance  and  Viscountess  Folkestone ;  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for 
Crocuses,  shown  in  batches  of  distinct  varieties. 
This  exhibit  was  the  showiest  in  the  Hall,  and 
the  use  of  china  pans  as  a  finish  to  each  block 
•was  in  good  taste.  A  selection  of  the  26 
■varieties  embraces  Pollux,  purple;  Princess 
Louise,  violet  striped ;  Mammoth  White, 
Kathleen  Parlow,  the  finest  of  white  Crocuses ; 
and  Mikado  heliotrope  stripings  and  feather- 
ings on  a  pale  ground. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  Hayward's  Heath,  for  Car- 
nations ;  this  very  pretty  exhibit  was  composed 
■of  well-grown  flowers.  Their  fine  variety  Mary 
Allwood  was  specially  good,  and  there  were 
new  varieties  of  the  Perpetual  "  Malmaison  " 
type,  the  best  being  Terrific,  of  a  pleasing  blush 
shade;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Govent  Garden,  for  spring  flowers ;  bowls  of 
Italian  Hyacinths  of  the  variety  Primrose  were 
ivery  pretty,  as  also  were  Narcissus  Bulbo- 
codium  citrinum,  N.  Queen  of  Spain,  Crocuses 
in  variety,  Fritillaria  amoena  rubra  and 
Lachenalias.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  for  forced  shrubs,  Alpines  and  Car- 
nations. Mr.  C.  Elliott,  Stevenage,  for  a 
rockery  planted  with  20  species  and  varieties 
of  Saxifraga.  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co., 
Enfield,  for  Carnations,  Cyclamens,  Acacias  and 
Roses,  the  last  including  the  new  variety,  Queen 
Mary,  of  coral  pink  colour  with  gold  at  the 
base  of  the  petals,  the  buds  being  of  charm- 
ing form.  Mcssts.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons, 
Edmonton,  for  Azaleas,  Richardias,  Cine- 
rarias, Cytisus  racemosus,  a  batch  of  plants 
in  pots  of  large-flowered  Clematises,  the 
whole  relieved  with  indoor  Ferns.  Mr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchurch,  for  Alpines,  including 
finely-flowered     plants    of     Shortia     galacifolia, 


Soldanella  alpina,  Primulas  and  Saxifragas,  the 
beautiful  S.  oppositifolia  Wetterhorn  variety 
being  in  grand  form.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston, 
for  Alpines  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  a  charming  group  of  Italian 
Hyacinths,  set  off  in  the  centre  by  a  group  of 
the  beautiful  Freesia  Excelsior,  and  bordered 
with  Adiantum  ferns  and  trails  of  Smilax. 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  for  Alpines  and 
hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  Merstham,  for  Carnations,  their  new 
variety,  Pink  Sensation  being  finer  than  ever ; 
Philadelphia,  cerise ;  Scarlet  Champion  and 
Aviator,  scarlet,  were  also  exceedingly  meritori- 
ous. Messrs.  PrrERS,  Bayswater,  for  a  large 
rockery  with  water  pool.  Messrs.  R.  Tucker 
and  Sons,  Headington,  Oxford,  for  Alpines  dis- 
played on  a  rockery,  plants  of  Morisia  hypogaea 
being  the  outstanding  feature,  but  they  were 
arranged  too   formally. 

Bronze  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond,  for  flowering  and  berried  shrubs. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton,  for  Alpines,  a  batch  of 
the  yellow  Ranunculus  montana  being  the 
finest  feature.  Mr.  James  Box,  Haywards 
Heath,  for  boxes  of  Alpines.  The  Misses 
Hopkins,  Shepperton,  for  a  rock  garden. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  for  Alpines  and 
hardy  Ferns.  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for 
hardy  plants,  and  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  Ltd., 
Maidstone,    for  rock  plants. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  'T.  Bennett-Poe,  Joseph  Jacob,  G.  W. 
Leak,  J.  Duncan  PeaTson,  W.  Poupart,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  P.  R.  Barr,  F.  Herbert  Chapman, 
C.  T.  Digby,  E.  Willmott  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Alice  Knights. — The  award  was 
made  to  this  fine  white  Trumpet  Daffodil  for  its 
value  as  a  forcing  variety.  It  is  very  suitable 
for  pot  cultivation  and  is  early  in  blooming. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons. 

Groups. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  col- 
lections : — 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal'  to  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Pearson  and  Sons,  Lowdham,  for  an  exhibit  of 
Daffodils.  The  blooms  were  fresh  and  bright 
and  staged  with  good  taste.  The  more  notable 
varieties  were  Glory  of  Leyden,  Blakewell,  Fire- 
bi'and,  Homer ;  Heroine  (Engleheartii),  with 
broad,  crimped  corona  edged  with  orange,  the 
white  perianth  contrasting  pleasingly ;  Ber- 
nardina  (Incomparabilis),  a  large,  crinkled  cup, 
tinged  with  orange-red,  and  white  perianth : 
Lord  Roberts;  Capella,  a  giant  Leedsii,  with 
cream-coloured  trumpet  and  pale  perianth  ;  and 
Florence  Pearson,   a  white  Trumpet  variety. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Daffodils, 
including  Fire  Dome  (Incomparabilis),  the  big, 
expanded  corona  being  suffused  with  orange- 
scarlet;  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  fine  bicolor, 
having  a  white  perianth  and  big,  clear  yellow 
trumpet.  Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp, 
Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  for  Tulips  in  pots.  And 
Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd..  Wisbech,  for  Daffo- 
dils and  Tulips  in  bowls  of  fibre. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Cheal  (in  the  charr),  W. 
Bates,  A.  Grubb,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  Horace  J. 
Wright.  J.  Davis,  A.  Bullock,  G.  Reynolds, 
James  Vert,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  John  Harrison 
and  Owen  Thomas. 

The  only  award  was  a  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples  shown  by  J. 
Walter,  Esq.,  Bear  Wood,  Wokingham  (gr. 
Mr.  John  T.  Tubb).  There  were  50  dishes  and 
the  fine  fruits  were  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Annie  Elizabeth,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Newton  Wonder,  Allington  Pippin,  Royal  Late 
Cooking  (a  yellowish  fruit  flushed  with  red  ;  very 
pretty),  Claygate  Pearmain,  Beauty  of  Stoke, 
Herefordshire  Pearmain.  Bmvhill  Pippin  (large, 
fine  fruits),  Fearn's  Pippin  and  the  russety  Belle 
de  Boskoop  were  the  principal  varieties. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT   AND 
PROVIDENT. 

March  8.— The  monthly  committee  meeting 
of  this  6ociety  was  held  in  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on 
Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Arthur  Bedford  pre- 
siding. Two  new  members  were  elected.  Five 
members  were  allowed  to  withdraw  double  the 
amount  of  interest  standing  to  their  credit, 
amounting  to  £15  15s.  6d.  The  news  of  the  death 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Heale  was  received  by  the 
committee  with  deep  regret,  the  late  member 
being  the  society's  first  secretary.  The  death 
certificates  were  also  produced  of  three  other  old 
members,  and  the  amounts  passed  for  payment  to 
their  nominees  were  as  follows  : — £45  14s  8d 
£42  0s.  3d.,  £31  4s.  2d.,  and  £8  6s.  9d.  ;  one 
member  was  granted  assistance  from  the  Dis- 
tress Fund,  and  one  was  granted  £1  10s.  from 
the  Convalescent  Fund.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  on  the  ordinary  side  was  £95  5s.  2d.,  and 
on  the  State  Section  £38  5s.,  and  maternity 
claims  £16  10s. 

The  treasurer  presented  the  financial  state- 
ment, which  showed  that  there  is  a  balance  of 
£585  4s.  7d.  at  the  bank.  The  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  on  April  12. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

March  4.  —  Committee  -present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  R.  Ashworth,  J.  J. 
Bolton,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  A.  Hanmer,  Dr. 
Hartley,  J.  Howes,  J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C. 
Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward, 
and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  groups  : — 
Large  Silver  Medals  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden),  and  Wm. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr.  Mr. 
Howes).  Silver  Medals  to  Col.  J.  Rutherford, 
M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lupton),  Messrs.  J. 
Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling 
and  Sons,  Bradford. 

AWARDS. 

FirstjClass  Certificate. 

Cypripedium    Daisy    Barclay    variety    nigrum, 
shown  by  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Laelio-C 'attleya  Lucasiana  variety  atro-pur- 
purea  and  Odontoglossum  illustrissimum  W.  L. 
Evans,  both  shown  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Odontoglossum  excelling  Mrs.  R.  Ashworth 
and  Odontioda  Bradshawiae  Ashlands  variety, 
both  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Aireworth  Rosy  Gem  and 
O.  amabile  Mrs.  A.  Oakshott,  both  exhibited 
by  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq. 

Odontioda  West  Point  Beauty  (0.  Bradshawiae 
X    Odm.  eximium),  shown  by  S.  Gratrix,  Esq. 
Award  of  Appreciation. 

Odontoglossum  maculum  (0.  maculatum  x  0. 
asjxrsum),  exhibited  by  Mr.   Thompson. 


©bituavE. 


David  William  Thomson— Our  readers  will 
learn  with  keen  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomson,  nurseryman  and  seedsman, 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  indisposed  for  ten 
days  or  so,  but  the  end  came  unexpectedly,  and 
he  passed  peacefully  away  on  the  11th  inst. 
Both  over  sixty  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomson  com- 
menced his  gardening  career  under  his  father, 
the  late  David  Thomson,  at  Drumlanrig,  the 
Dumfriesshire  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
He  afterwards  entered  the  nurseries  of  MessTs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons  at  Chelsea,  and  he 
related  some  recollections  of  his  experiences  at 
Chelsea  only  last  year  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dinner  given  to  Sir  Harry  Veitch  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Trades  Association  (see  report  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  30,  1914,  p.  385).  In 
1877  ho  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman  and 
seedsman  in  Edinburgh,  where  be  built  up  a  suc- 
cessful business.  His  nursery  was  always  main- 
tained  in  excellent  condition,  its  upkeep  being 
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comparable  with  that  of  a  private  garden. 
There  was  no  one  better  known  or  more  popular 
in  the  nursery  trade  in  the  northern  capital 
than  "  D.  W.,"  as  he  was  called  by  his 
many  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Thomson  was  the  senior  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and  a 
member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
tural  Society  and  of  the  Horticultural  Trades 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He 
was  an  ex-pTesident  of  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Association,  and  member  of  other  societies, 
including  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society.  He  was 
Moderator  of  the  High  Constables  of  Holyrood, 
a  body  with  which  he  had  been  connected  for  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Thomson  was  one  of  the 
kindliest  of  men,  and  to  any  charitable  or  de- 
serving object,  especially  if  it  was  connected 
with  gardening,  he  gave  with  a  free  hand.  All 
the  members  of  the  Thomson  family  have  been 
generous  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  David  Thomson,  senior,  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Institution  for  many  years,  and  the 
names  of  William  and  David  Thomson  aTe  per- 
petuated in  the  books  of  the  Institution  by  the 
memorial  funds,  amounting  together  to  more 
than  £1,000.  David  W.  Thomson  was  prede- 
ceased many  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  and 
he  leaves  no  issue.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr. 
Herdman  Thomson,  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Thomson,  of  Tweed  Vineyards,  Cloven- 
fords, and  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  this 
well-known  firm,  has  been  associated  with 
David  Thomson  in  the  nursery  and  seed  business. 

We    are  informed    that   the   Council  of    the 

Horticultural  Trades'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  Tuesday  la6t,  passed 
a  resolution  expressing  "  its  deep  regret 
at  the  removal  by  death  of  Mr.  David 
W.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Council  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Thomson's  keen  interest  in  all  horticultural 
matters,  his  sympathy,  and  bonhomie  made 
him  a  favourite  with  all  hi6  colleagues,  who  now 
mourn  his  loss."  The  secretary  was  asked  to 
convev  the  sympathy  of  the  Council  to  de- 
ceased's friends. 

William  Grander.— All  old  Kew  men  will 
learn  with  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr.  William 
Granger,  who  was  in  service  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.  Kew,  for  nearly  forty-three 
years,  died  at  Kew  on  the  12th  inst."  aged  eighty- 
six.  After  serving  for  eight  yeaTS  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  he  entered  Kew  as  a  labourer.  In  course 
of  time  he  filled  various  offices,  including  those 
of  office-keeper  and  curators'  clerk,  until,  in 
1866,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  stores,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1893, 
when  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  £40  a  yeaT. 
Of  the  many  gardeners  who  passed  through  Kew 
during  the  time  Mr.  Granger  was  timekeeper 
there  is  not  one  but  will  cherish  his  memory,  for 
his  geniality  and  kindness  made  him  extremely 
popular.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Rich- 
mond Cemetery  on  Monday  last.  The  first 
part  of  the  burial  service  was  held  in  Kew 
Parish  Church,  where  he  officiated  for  many 
years  as  parish  clerk.  About  one  hundred  persons 
attended  the  service,  including  the  Director  of 
Kew,  Messrs.  Aikman,  Badderly,  Bean,  Hillier, 
Dallimore,  Dear,  Goldring,  Irving.  Councillor 
Sam  Rowe,  Ruck,  Dick  Smith,  Winn,  Wright 
and  Miss  Smith. 

A.  M.  ELCOMBE.-It  is  with  regret  that  we 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Elcombe,  formerly 
head  of  the  Hampshire  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment  in  Romsey,  after  an  illness  of 
about  a  fortnight.  Deceased,  who  was  76  years 
of  age,  was  for  seventeen  years  a  member  of 
the  Romsey  Corporation,  and  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  the  Borough,  and  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

James  S.  Faulds.— Mr.  James  S.  Faulds, 
station  agent  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Railway  at  Maxwelltown,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
died  at  his  residence  at  the  station  on  March  11. 
Mr.  Faulds,  who  was  65  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  stationmaster  at  Maxwelltown  for  forty- 
six  years,  was  a  keen  gardener,  and  under  his 
cultivation  and  superintendence  the  station  gar- 


dens were  highly  successful  in  the  annual  com- 
petitions on  the  railway  system. 

John  Malcolm.— Mr.  John  Malcolm,  who 
was  for  thirty-eight  years  gardeneT  at  the  Royal 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Edinburgh,  died 
on  March  9. 

Frederick  James  HEALE.-It  is  with  re- 
gret that  we  record  the  death,  after  a  short 
illness,  of  Mr.  Frederick  James  Heale,  horticul- 
tural traveller.  He  died  on  the  24th  ult.,  aged 
76  years.  His  forbears  were  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  near  Devizes,  and  his  earlier  connec- 
tion with  the  trade  took  him  to  Marlborough  on 
market  days  to  both  sell  and  buy.  He  proceeded 
to  London  in  1859  and  was  engaged  for  some 
time  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Old  Kent  Road.  Later 
he  was  employed  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  with  whom  he  remained  for  many  years. 
He  was,  for  some  considerable  time,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  being  the  first  secretary. 
Leaving  Messrs.  Carter's  service  he  rejjresented 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.  Subsequently 
he  again   entered  the    service  of   Messrs.    James 


THE   LATE  DAVID   THOMSON. 

Carter  and  Co.,  and  continued  to  represent  that 
firm  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from 
active  work. 


LAW     NOTES. 


SMALL   TENANTS  AND    MARKET 
GARDENING. 

In  our  issue  for  January  23,  p.  49,  was  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  a  case  which  was  before 
the  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perthshire,  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  latter  that  he  could  not  interdict 
a  statutory  small  tenant  from  converting  his  hold- 
ing into  a  market  garden.  At  that  time  mention 
was  made  of  the  hardship  this  decision  would 
impose  on  market  gardeners  holding  their  land 
at  high  rates  and  still  outwith  the  operations  of 
the  Small  Landholders  Act.  The  decision  has 
been  appealed  against  and  the  Sheriff-Principal 
of  Perthshire  has  now  recalled  his  Substitute's 
decision.  He  states  that  the  tenant  is  not  en- 
titled to  cultivate  the  holding  as  a  market 
garden,  and  is  bound  to  use  it  for  pastoral  or 
other  purely  agricultural  purposes.  As  the  small 
landholder  practically  admitted  converting  his 
holding  into  a  market  garden,  he  is  ordered, 
before  or  by  Whit  Sunday,  1917,  to  restore  it  to 


its  ordinary   use.      The    case   will    probably   go» 
before  a  higher  court  on  appeal. 

ARE  BULBS  "CROPS"? 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Justice  Swinfen  Eady, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Bray,  an  appeal  was  heard 
against  the  decision  of  Judge  Mackarness  in  the 
Worthing  County  Court  of  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  St.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing,  in 
regard  to  a  dispute  between  them  and  Mr. 
Horace  Pullen  Biirry  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pullen. 
Burry,  Lancing,  from  the  College,  and  carrying, 
on  a  market  garden  there. 

Mr.  Compston,  K.C.,  and  Mr.  John  Flowers, 
were  for  the  appellants,  Messrs.  Pullen  Burry 
being  represented  by  Mr.  Ernest  Pollock,  K.C., 
and  Mr.  Barrington  Ward. 

This,  said  counsel,  was  not  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  a  grasping  landlord  was  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  something  had  been 
planted  in  the  soil,  and  that  therefore  the  soil 
must  retain  it  at  the  termination  of  a  tenancy. 
The  matter  came  before  their  lordships  under  the. 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,. 
1908,  and  the  decision  of  that  Court  would  be 
final.  The  point  was  whether  certain  words, 
in  a  lease,  by  which  the  landlords  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  tenants,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,, 
a  valuation  for  certain  things  and  other  grow- 
ing crops,  meant  that  the  tenants  were  entitled 
to  claim  compensation  for  a  large  quantity  of 
bulbs.  These,  said  Mr.  Compston,  had  been 
planted  in  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
flowers  for  sale,  and  Messrs.  Pullen  Burry  had 
claimed  that  during  the  last  sixteen  years  no- 
fewer  than  ten  million  bulbs  had  been  planted. 
The  lease  under  which  they  held  the  farm  was-, 
one  for  twenty-one  years,  and  it  expired  on 
September  28,  1913.  For  the  first  three  yeaTS. 
the  rent  was  £150,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term  £200.  There  were  various  covenants 
in  the  lease.  Those  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, 
stipulated  that  they  should  forthwith  plant  at. 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  land  with  standard  fruit 
trees,  properly  grafted,  at  the  average  rate  of 
320  trees  to  each  acre,  and  that  they  should 
"  well  preserve  and  prune  them,  according  to- 
the  most  approved  methods,  and  replace  when 
and  where  required."  The  landlords  covenanted 
amongst  other  things  that  at  the  end  of  the- 
tenancy  they  would  pay  or  allow  to  the  tenants, 
according  to  valuation,  for  all  the  standard  fruit, 
trees  then  grown  on  the  premises  and  for  all 
bush  fruit  trees  and  other  crops,  provided  that 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  landlords  for  the- 
fruit  trees  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the- 
sale.  There  was  a  second  proviso  that  the  land- 
lords, at  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  should  not  be- 
liable  to  make  any  payment  to  the  tenants  by 
way  of  compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  and  except  as  aforesaid.  In  this 
case  the  tenants  made  what  counsel  submitted 
was  a  startling  claim,  amounting  to  £8,180, 
mainly  for  bulbs,  and  the  question  for  the  Court 
was  whether  this  sum,  or  any  part  of  it,  ought 
to  be  allowed  under  the  heading  of  other  crops. 
The  matter  went  before  an  arbitrator,  who  stated 
a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  County  Court 
Judge.  His  Honour  found  that  the  landlords 
did  not,  at  any  time,  object  to  the  growing  of 
bulbs  on  the  land,  and  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  knew  of  them.  The  arbitrator  asked 
bis  Honour  if  it  were  permissible  for  him  to- 
entertain  the  claim.  The  Judge  held  that  he 
could,  and  the  arbitrator  thereupon  awarded  the- 
tenants  £2,138  in  respect  of  the  bulbs  alone. 
The  reason  he  said  this  was  not  the  case  of  a 
grasping  landlord  was  that  ample  opportunity 
had  been  given  for  the  tenants  to  remove  the 
bulbs.  Counsel  contended  that  their  lordships 
should  consider  what  the  parties  intended.  After 
hearing  Mr.  Pollock,  K.C.,  for  the  respondents, 
the  Court  allowed  the  appeal  with  costs. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  when  they 
looked  at  the  point  in  the  case  they  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  bulbs  in  the  land  which 
produced  "  off-set"  bulbs  and  flowers  could  not 
be  called  "crops"  growing  on  the  land.  That 
being  so,  the  appeal  succeeded. 

Lord  Justice  Swinfen  Eady  and  Mr.  Justice: 
Bray  concurred. 


March  20,  1916.] 
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M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  March  17. 


We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
Teport.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  In  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
In  one  day.— Eds. 


Cut  Flowers, 

Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches . . 
Camellias,     white, 

perdoz.  blooms 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola     (crim- 
son),extra  large 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Daffodils,  double, 
per   doz.    bun. 

—  single,  per  doz. 
bun 

Dendobium,       per 

doz 

Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    13 

blooms 
Hyacinths,       large 

white,  per  doz. 

spikes    . 
Lilac,    white,    per 

doz.  sprays    . . 

—  mauve 
ILilium  lonsriflorum, 

per  doz.,    long 
short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  . . 

short    . . 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    . . 

Lily-of  -  the- Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special  . . 

—  special .. 

—  ordinary 
Myosotis    (Forget- 
me-not)  per  doe. 
bunches 

Narci  ssus,  Ph  easan  t 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches 


&c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Orchids,  per  doz. 
2  0-30       —  Cattleya         . .  12  0-15  0 

—  Cypripedium..     2  0-26 
4  0-46       —  Odontoglossuna 

crispum 

2  0-23  Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double   scarlet 

—  White,  per  doz. 
16-26  bunches 

Roses :    per    dozen 
15  0-18  0  blooms,  Bride 

—  GeneraUacqui- 
minot  ..         ..     2  0-26 

—  Joseph  Lowe..     3  0-50 

—  Kaiserin       Au> 
12  0-15  0            gusta    Victoria 

LadyHillingdon    16-20 
16-20       —  Liberty  . .     30-40 

—  Madame      A, 
16-36  Chatenay 

Melody 
10-16       —  My  Maryland 

3  0-36       —  Niphetos        . .     20-30 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . .         . .      —    — 

—  Richmond      . .     2  6-50 

—  Sunburst        . .     2  0-40 

—  White  Crawford    3  0-40 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches . .     8  0-10  0 

4  0-50     Tuberoses,  on  stems, 

5  0-60  Per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches..    6  0-70 

—  pink  „     ..     7  0-80 

—  scarlet      „     ..     7  0-80 

—  white        „     ..10  0-12  0 

—  yellow      ,,     ..     8  0-10  0 
16-19       —  double  orange, 
1  n-  1  fi  perdoz.  bun...  12  0-15  0 

pink    „     ..    9  0-12  0 

red       ,,     ..  10  0-12  0 

—  Darwin,  mauve, 
rose  and  pink, 
per  doz.  bun. . .  18  0-24  0 

Violets,English,per 

doz.  bunches  . .    2  0-26 

—  Princess  of 
Wales,  doz.  bun.    2  6-40 

Wallflowers,      per 

doz.  bun.        ...    2  6-30 

White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . .    9  0-12  0 


3  0 
3  0 


12  0 
10  0' 
S  0' 


15  0 
12  0 
9  0 


Anemone  de  Caen, 
per     dozen 
bunches 

Anemones,      pink, 
per     dozen 
bunches 

Marguerites,      per 
doz.  bunches  . . 


French  Flowers. 

s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 


Ranunculus,  scarlet 

and  orange,  per 

bunch 
Stock,    white,  per 

pad 
Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
—  Parma,        per 

large  hunch   . . 


s.d.  s.d. 


Anemone  fulgens, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Treesia,  per  doz. 
bunches 


16-20 

Guernsey  and  Scllly  Flowers 
s.d.  s.d. 


2  6-30 
10-20 


Narcissus,     Grand 
Primo  .. 

—  Paper     Wbite, 
perdoz.  bun... 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 
doz.  bun. 


s.d.  s.d. 
2  0-36 
2  6-36 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
■   Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,  per   doz. 

bunches  . .     8  0-90 

:  Agrostis         (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  . .     2  0-40 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per  half-do/en    16-20 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches  ..  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri         .     6  0-12  0 
Berberis,  coloured, 

perdoz.  bun...     4  0-50 

—  dyed,  per  doz. 

,        bunches  ..     3  0-40 

[  Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches        3  0-50 
Croton         foliage, 

doz.  hunches..  12  0-15  0 
Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz.      ..  .     2  0-90 


s.d.  s.d. 
16-26 


Daffodil        foliage 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch      . .     10-16 
Fern,   French,  per 

doz.  bunches..     0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per   doz. 

bun 10  0-12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches  . .     8  0    — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small  -leaved    0  0    — 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches..    10-13 
Pittosporum,      per 

doz.  bunches  . .    5  0-60 
Ruscus,    per    doz. 

bunches  ..     6  0-90 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  (t  trailB 


Scilly,  which  arrive  three  times  a  week,  consist  of  six  t 
eight  thousand  boxes,  but  those  from  Guernsey  are  not 
quite  «o  large.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  Car- 
nations, which  include  the  following  varieties :— Carola, 
Delight,  Enchantress  Supreme,  Lady  Northcliffe,  Spnca- 
tion  and  Scarlet  Champion.  Darwin  Tulips  are  more 
plentiful,  the  blooms  being  exceptionallv  fine,  and  there 
is  still  a  good  demand  for  these  flowers.  Gardenias  are 
cheaper.  Roses  are  more  plentiful,  and  amongst  the 
varieties  available  are  White  Crawford.  Richmond.  Sun- 
burst, Madame  Hoste,  Joseph  Lowe  and  Lady  Hilling- 
dnn.  The  supplies  of  Shamrock  'have  been  sufficient  for 
the  demand,  which  has  been  good. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c.  i   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  a.d. 


s.  d.  a.  d. 
4  0-60 


Alalia       Sieboldii, 

dozen   

Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen        . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        . .     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . .         . .  18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      ..  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 

dozen   . .         . .  24  0-36  0 
Begonia  Gloire   de 

Lorraine,    4S's, 

per  dozen 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . . 

trayofl^'s     .. 
Cinerarias,  48's,  per 

dozen 
Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.    .  18  0-30  0 

60*8,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 9  0-12  0 

Daffodils,   in   pots, 

per  doz.  . .     5  0-60 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen        . .   10  0-12  0 
Erica    melanthera, 

48's,  per  dozen  12  0-21  0 

—  WilIniorei,48's, 

per  dozen       ..  IS  0-24  0 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100  . .     a  o-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60s         . .  12  0-20  0 

—  in      48s,      per 

dozen    ..         ..     5  0-60 


10  0-12  0 


4  0    — 

5  0    — 


S  0-10  0 


Ferns.choicer  sorts, 

per  dozen        ..     8  0-12  0 

—  in      32's,      per 

doz 10  0-18  0 

Ficus   repens,   48's, 

per  doz.  . .     4  6-60 

60'a,  perdoz.     3  0-36 

Genistas,  48's,   per 

doz io  0-12  0 

Geonoma    gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .    2  6-76 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

in  48  pots,  per 
dozen    ,.         ..8  0-10  0 
Kentia       Bel  more - 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 

60's,  per  dozen  4  0-80 
larger,    per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ..  12  0-30  0 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  per  doz.    —     — 

—  —rubrum, 

per  dozen        . .     —      — 

—  longiflorum,  per 

dozen  ..  ..18  0-30  0 
Lily-of-the- Valley,  — 

48's,  per  dozen  24  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white  9  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  . .  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each  . .  . .  2  6-21  0 
Spiraea,  white,  32's 

per  dozen  . .  9  0-10  0 
Tulips,    in    flower, 

per  dozen       ..     10-13 


Remarks.— The  demand  for  flowering  plants  has  im- 
proved. There  are  fine  specimens  of  Genistas,  Cine- 
rarias and  Erica  Willmoreana.  Trade  shows  an  improve- 
ment. 

Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


per 
per 


Artichokes,  Jerusa- 
lem, per  bushel.. 
Asparagus, English, 
per  bundle 

—  Paris       Green, 
per  bundle 

per       large 

bundle  .. 
Beans,  French,  per 
In. 

—  Madeira, 
basket  .. 

Bee  troot, 

buBhel  .. 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz 

Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  per  doz.  bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers,  perdoz. 
Eschallots,  per  lb. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,      per 

bunches 
Horseradish, 

bundle .. 

Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 

Lettuce,     Cabbage 

and  Cos,  per  doz. 


doz. 
per 


s.d.  a.d. 

4  0-46 

5  0-60 
5  6-60 

16-20 
3  0-50 
3  0-36 

2  0-26 

7  0-10  0 
2  0-40 

2  6-40 

3  6-40 

8  0-18  0 

0  3-04 

4  6-70 
0  4    — 
0  7-08 

4  0-50 

2  0-40 

10-20 
2  6-30 

14-90 


Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 
Onions,    per    cwt., 
Foreicn 

—  English 

—  Valencia,     per 
case 

Parsnips,  per  cwt. 
Peas,  per  lb. 
Potatos,   new.  per 
lb. 

—  Teneriffe     per 
cwt 

Radishes,  per  doz. 
hunches  .. 

Rhubarb,        York- 
shire, per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  tally  . . 

Seakale,    per    doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,  per  pad  .. 

Tomatos,  English, 
per  doz.  Iba.  .. 

—  Teneriffe,     per 
bundle.. 

Turnip,  per  cwt.  .. 
Turnip  tops,  p.  bag 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

Worthing,      per 

doz. 
Watercress,  p.  doz. 


s.d.  s.a. 

0  10-  1  0 
0  10-  1  0 

0  10-  1  0 

12  0-13  0 
15  0    — 

10  0-12  0 
5  0-60 
3  6-50 

0  4-06 

12  0-16  0 

0  9-10 

10    — 

8  0-10  0 

14  0-16  0 
6  0-70 

12  0-18  0 

2  6-38 

3  6-46 

9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 

Remarks.— Forced  vegetables  on  sale  include  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatos,  Mushrooms,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Aspa- 
ragus  and  Seakale.  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe  are  plenti- 
ful, but  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for  them.  Foroed 
Cucumbers  and  Mint  are  obtainable.  Ordinary  vege- 
table* continue  to  be  scarce  and  dear.  Trade  is  only 
moderately  brisk.    E.  H.   R.,  Covcnt  Garden,  March  17. 


Potatos. 


Dun  bars 
date 

Kent 

Lincolns— 
Up-to-date 
King  Edward 


Up- to- 


s.  d.  s.d. 


6  3- 
4  6- 


4  6-49 
4  6-53 


Lincolns — 
British  Queen 
Evergood.. 
Blackland 


a.d.  s.d. 

4  6-60 

4  0-4  1! 
4  0-43 


Scotch,  rp-lo-date    4  6-49 
—  King     Edward    4  6-49 


.     13-16 
Remarks.— Large    quantities    of    flowers    are    arriving 
irom    Guernsey    and     Scilly.      The     consignments     from 


Rrmauks.— Trade  has  been  very  slow  this  week,  and 
prices  remain  ahout  the  same  as  last  week.  Supplies 
are  equal  io  the  demand.  Edward  J.  Sou-horn,  Covent 
Garden  and  St,  Pancran,   March  17,  1915. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 
Apples—  s.d.  s.d. 

—  English,    cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . .     7  0-90 

—  Nova      Scotia, 
per  brl.  .,  12  6-23  0 

—  United  States, 
per  barrel       . .  18  0-35  0 

—  Californian, 
per  box  . .     7  6-80 

—  Oregon,  per  box    9  0-11  0 
Bananas,  bunch : 

7  6  — 

8  6  — 

9  6  — 

10  6  — 

11  0-14  0 
£20 


Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra   .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    . . 

—  Red,  per  ton 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £11-  £  12 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.    ..     0  5    — 
Cranberries.per  case  80    — 
Grapes  :  Black  Ali- 
cante, per  lb...     3  0-36 

—  Almeria,      per 
barrel  of  3  doz. 

lbs 25  0-30  0 

—  Cape,  black,  red, 
and  white,  per 

101b.  box        . .  12  0-2C  0 

—  English,     Gros 
Colmar,  per  lb.    2  8-40 


s.d.  b.  d. 
Lycbees,  perdz.  lbs.  17  0-lfl  0 
Mandarins,  percase  3  6-76 
Melons,   Cape,  per 

doz 12  0-13  0 

Nectarines,     Cape, 

per  box    . .        . .    6  0-80 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       . .         . .  58  0-70  0 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per.  cwt.         ..  60  0-65  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag       ..        ..14  0-21  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        . .         . .  15  0-22  0 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt.  . .  36  0-72  0 

Oranges,  per  case      6  0-50  0 

—  Cal  i  f  ornian 
Beedless  ..  17  0-18  0 

—  Seville,    per 

case  . .  . .  16  O-20  0 
Peaches,  Cape,  per 

box  . .  , .  6  0-80 
Pears,  Californian, 

per  case  ..  14  0-16  0 

—  Cape,   per   box    4  0-56 
Plums,    Cape,   per 

box       ..         ..     5  0-  S  0 
Strawherries,     per 
lb 10  0-15  0 


Remarks.— The  supplies  of  Apples,  both  from  home 
growers  and  from  overseas,  have  been  smaller  during 
the  week.  There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
trade  in  fruits  from  the  Cape,  due  to  the  shortness  of 
supplies.  Pineapples  axe  very  plentiful.  A  few  forced 
Strawberries  arrive  in  Oovent  Garden  daily.  The  sup- 
plies of  English  Grapes  are  lessening.  E.  H.  R.7  Covent 
Garden,  March  17. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  March  17. 
Warm,  and  Very  Dry,  Calm  and  Sunless.— The  days 
were  as  a  rule  rather  warm,  and  on  the  warmest  day 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen  rose  to 
57°.  The  nights  were  all  decidedly  warm  for  the  time 
of  year,  and  on  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter register  more  than  8°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at 
the  present  time  2°  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both 
at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  the  first  two 
days  of  the  week,  but  on  each  of  those  days  the  amount 
deposited  was  very  small.  During  the  week  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  gallon  of  rainwater  came  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  and  a  still  smaller  amount 
through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  end  of  November  in  order  to  find 
such  small  quantities  of  rainwater  coming  through 
these  percolation  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  half-an-hour  a  day,  which  is  only  one-seventh  of  the 
mean  daily  duration  for  the  month.  Light  airs  and 
calms  alone  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour 
by  5  per  cent.    E.  M. 


ABNORMAL  RAINFALL    AT  ABERDEEN. 
The  following  tabic,  prepared  by  Mr.  David  McHardy, 
Cranford  House,  Aberdeen,  shows"  the  abnormal  rainfall 
experienced  at  Aberdeen  during  the  past  winter  : — 


Months. 
1913. 

October 

November 

December 

1914. 
January 
February 

Total 


Total 
depth. 
Inches. 
1.75 
1.65 
2.11 

1.51 
2.45 

9.47 


Greatest 

fall  in 

24  hours. 

Inches. 

0.54 

0.43 

0.95 

0.38 

0.57 


Date 

of 

month. 


8 
20 


No.  of 

days  with 

rain. 

18 
15 
14 

IS 
15 


From  October  1,  1914,  to  the  end  of  February,  1915  :— 

October  ..  3.07  0.68  26  18 

November  ..  4.01  0.58  1  25 

December  ..  5.68  1.00  13  17 

1916. 

January  ..  3.42  0.56  12  20 

February  ..  4.13  0.92  7  20 

Total     ..     20.21  —  "lOO 

The  period  of  comparison  is  October  1,  1913.  to  the 
end  of  February,  1914.  with  the  corresponding  five 
months  of  1911-15.  The;  total  number  of  days  in  the 
fivo  months  is  151.  and  on  100  of  these  days  in  1914-15 
there  was  rainfall,  compared  with  80  days  in  1913-14. 
Comparing  the  figures  in  another  wav,  it  is  seen  that 
in  the  five  months  in  1913-14  the  rainfall,  according  to 
the  measurements  taken  at  Cranford,  amounted  to  956 
tons  per  acre,  while  from  the  period  from  October  1. 
1914.  to  the  end  of  last  month  the  total  was  2,041  tons 
per  acre,   or  more  than  double. 


DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 
BATH  GARDENERS'— A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
8th  Inst.  Mr.  ,1.  F.  Merchant  gave  a  demonstration  of 
Rose  pruning,  prefaced  by  a  short  paper  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  I'arrott  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
audience. 

BRISTOL     AND     DISTRICT      GARDENERS'.— 

This  Association  met  on  the  11th  inst..  Mr.  It.  Jennings 
being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Dora  read  a  paper  on  "  Tuber- 
ous Begonias,"  giving  useful  advice  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant. 
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American  Gooseberry  Mildew  :  P.  H.  B.  Tour 
trees  are  attacked  by  American  Gooseberry 
mildew  (Sphaerotheca  Morsuvae). 

Beetles  in  a  Muscat  Vinery  and  Peach  House  : 
H.  F.  Z.  The  specimens  forwarded  are  both 
examples  of  Agriotes  lineatus,  the  common 
"Skip  Jack"  or  "Click  Beetle,"  the  parent 
of  the  dreaded  wire-worm  (see  fig.  48).  The 
beetles  themselves  do  comparatively  little  or 
no  damage,  but  are  of  considerable  economic 
importance,  owing  to  the  habits  of  their  larvae, 
and  should  therefore  be  destroyed.  Wire- 
worms  may  be  conveniently  trapped  in  pieces 
of  Potato  buried  in  the  ground  where  the 
insects  occur;  the  traps  should  be  examined 
daily  and  the  larvae  picked  off  and  destroyed. 

Begonia  Failing  :  W.  T.,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
There  is  no  disease  present  in  the  Begonia, 
and  the  trouble  is  due  to  some  error  in  culti- 
vation. 

Brown  Spots  on  Primula  kewensis  :  E.  E.  E. 
The  plants  are  attacked  by  aphides,  the  gTeen 
fly,  and  should  be  syringed  with  quassia  ex- 
tract, or  fumigated  with  tobacco  powder. 

Chrysanthemums  Falling  :  W.  Mc.  C.  There 
is  no  disease  present  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
plants,  and  the  failure  is  due  to  some 
error  in  their  cultivation.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  diagnosed  by  someone  on  the 
spot  who  could  inspect  the  conditions  in  which 
the  plants  are  cultivated. 

Disbudding  Peaches  (see  fig.  49)  :  B.  B.  B. 
The  disbudding  of  Peach  trees  should  be 
done  gradually.  Remove  a  few  of  the 
back  and  fore-right  growths  daily,  retain- 
ing one  or  two  side  growths  that  arise 
from  the  base  or  heel  of  the  previous 
season's  growth,  for  these  mainly  furnish  the 
fruiting  wood  of  another  season,  as  well  as 
beiDg  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  tree. 
By  the  time  disbudding  is  completed  all  back 
and  fore-right  shoots  should  have  been  removed 
entirely.  Remove  the  young  shoots  when 
about  one  inch  of  growth  has  been  made,  which 
is  generally  about  the  time  when  the  embryo 
fruits  are  visible.  Allow  ample  space  for  the 
proper  development  of  each  young  growth  that 
is  retained. 

Laurel  Disease  :  E.  E.  E.  The  Portugal  Laurel 
is  badly  infested  with  "silver  leaf  "(Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  January  30,  1915.  p.  56),  and 
should  be  burnt  to  prevent  other  plants  of  the 
same  family,  which  are  liable  to  attack,  be- 
coming infested. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening  :  W.  S. 
Although  obviously  much  out  of  date,  this 
work  is  still  of  value  for  reference.  The 
author  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  his  works 
are  so  full  of  details  that  experts  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  amass 
so  much  information.  The  second-hand  book- 
sellers would  tell  you  how  much  a  copy  is 
worth.  Write  to  Messrs.  Wheldon,  Great 
Queen  Street,  London. 

Names  of  Fruit  :  E.  W.  D.  Pear  Catillac. 
B.  W.    Apple  Fearn's  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  E.  P.  1,  Coronilla  glauca ; 
2,  Peperomia  argyreia;  3,  Begonia  semper- 
florens  gigantea  rosea ;  4,  B.  s.  var. ;  5,  B.  s. 
yar.  alba;  6,  B.  Alleryi.— W.  C.  1,  Skimmia 
japonica;  2,  Eupatorium  Weinmannianum ;  3, 
Azaleas  cannot  be  named  from  flowers  only. — 
A.  J.  B.    Atriplex  Halimus. 

Nectarine  Spencer  :  P.  J.  P.  Although  this 
variety  is  not  an  abundant  cropper,  the  tree 
produces  very  fair  crops  of  choice  fruits.  You 
state  that  "  it  never  seems  to  flower  on  the 
young  growth,"  yet  we  have  on  our  desk 
growths  full  of  flower-buds  taken  from  two- 
year-old  trees.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the 
failure  of  your  tree  to  fruit  is  that  it  requires 
■root-pruning.     You  might   either  lift  the  tree 


entirely  or,  if  too  large  for  shifting,  sever 
the  stronger  growing  roots  after  making  a 
trench  in  the  usual  way. 
Oak  Seedling  Growing  in  a  Glass  of  Water  : 
W.  N.  You  would  be  able  to  keep  the  Oak  tree 
dwaTf  by  growing  it  in  a  small  pot  so  that  the 
roots  are  restricted,  but  we  doubt  if  you  will 
attain  the  success  accomplished  by  the 
Japanese  with  pigmy  trees.  You  would  not 
need  to  prune  the  plant,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  but  to  stop  some  of  the 
shoots  with  the  finger  and  thumb  from  April 
to  June.     Pot  the  plant  very  firmly  in  loamy 


^PW 


Fig.  48.- 


-CLICK  BEETLE  AND  ITS  LARVA,  THE 
WIRE-WORM. 


soil,  and  do  not  employ  manuTe.  Watering 
the  Toots  needs  to  be  done  with  great  care. 
It  is  best  to  use  rain  water  for  the  purpose. 
Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel  :  Dubious.  The 
variety  Paul  Crampel  is  still  the  finest 
bedding  Pelargonium  of  its  type.  Salmon 
Orampel  is  not  so  free  in  flowering,  nor  does 
it  withstand  wet  weather  so  well  as  the  6carlet 
variety.  For  bedding  schemes  White  Pelar- 
goniums are  the  only  varieties  that  can  be  used 
in  close  proximity  to  Paul  Crampel ;  other 
shades  of  colour,  such  as  are  found  in  Decorator, 


Fig.  49. — a  peach  shoot  disbudded  at 
points  a,  b,  and  c. 

King  of  Denmark  and  Salmon  Crampel,  can 
be  used  in  the  same  scheme,  but  they  require 
to  be  separated  from  the  plants  of  Paul 
Crampel  by  masses  of  foliage,  such  as  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima,  or  White   Pelargoniums. 

RlCHARDIA       AFRICANA       LEAVES       WITH       BROWN 

Patches  :  B.  T.  W.  There  is  no  disease  pre- 
sent, and  from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves 
it  would  seem  that  the  injury  is  caused  by 
fumes  or  imperfect  ventilation. 
Richardia  Mrs.  Roosevelt  :  Gardener.  The 
plants  should  be  started  early  in  the  year  in 
a  warm  house.     The  bulbs  should  be  grown  in 


small  pots,  and  are  best  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
fibre  or  some  similar  material  over  a  bottom 
heat  of  75°  to  80°.  Place  the  rhizomes  rather 
low  down  in  the  pots.  Re-pot  the  plants  when 
they  are  well-rooted  in  5-inch  pots,  and  em- 
ploy larger  receptacles  when  necessary,  leav- 
ing space  for  a  subsequent  top-dressing.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  dried  cow  manure,  and 
sand.  When  growing  freely  the  plants  need 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  should  be 
fed  with  manure  water  frequently.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  growing  actively  after 
the  floweTs  are  over,  but  when  the  leaves 
commence  to  fade  dry  them  off  gradually  and 
store  the  rhizomes  in  a  dry,   warm  place. 

Sericographts  Ghiesbregtiana  :  Anxious.  You 
appear  to  have  treated  the  plants  correctly, 
and  we  advise  you  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
stove,  treating  them  generously  until  the  sum- 
mer is  past,  when  they  will  need  plenty  of 
air  and  light,  with  a  view  to  producing  hard, 
well-ripened  shoots  that  will  flower  in  autumn 
and  winter.  The  flowers  are  bright  red  and 
of  tubular  shape.  They  are  produced  freely  on 
the  points  of  shoots  of  the  current  season's 
growth.  It  is  a  suitable  time  to  insert  a  fresh 
batch  of  cuttings,  and  you  might  follow  the 
system  adopted  with  the  first  batch,  as  this 
has  proved  so  successful.  It  is  possible  that 
you  inserted  the  cuttings  too  late  last  year — 
in  June — to  give  the  best  results.  If  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  water  the  latter  with 
diluted  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  once 
weekly. 

Tomato  Disease  :  G.  and  S.  The  plants  are  in- 
jured by  the  "damping-off  "  fungus,  an  attack 
brought  about  by  keeping  the  soil  too  wet  on 
the  surface.  Exercise  great  care  in  ventilating 
the  house,  andj  by  good  drainage  and  careful 
watering,  prevent  the  soil  from  remaining  long 
in  a  condition  of  saturation. 

To  Puddle  a  Pond  :  Puddling.  The  following 
details  of  puddling  clay  for  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  pond  are  from  the  Water 
Garden,  by  William  Tricker  : — "  The  clay 
must  be  pure  and  free  from  stones  and  such- 
like matters.  Provide  a  large  shallow  box, 
similar  to  that  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers 
for  the  mixing  of  mortar;  take  a  suitable 
quantity  of  clay  and  chop  with  a  spade  if 
lumpy  and  hard,  using  water  sparingly  to 
soften  it ;  then,  with  a  wooden  maul,  beat  or 
pound  it  until  of  proper  consistency — very 
similar  to  clay,  or  brick  earth,  in  the  making 
of  bricks.  With  this  clay  cover  the  sides  of 
the  pond  to  a  thickness  of  three  to  four  inches, 
beating  it  as  firmly  as  possible  with  a  wooden 
hammer  or  mallet ;  also  cover  the  bottom  evenly 
and  beat  or  tread  as  the  work  proceeds,  until 
the  whole  is  entirely  covered  and  made  com- 
pact." Another  authority  advises  that  the 
clay  should  be  taken  in  slices  of  about  four 
inches  in  thickness,  of  uniform  size,  and  placed 
on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pond  in  the 
same  manner  that  sod  is  laid  down  to  secure 
a  lawn.  The  whole  should  be  made  hard  and 
smooth  with  a  heavy  rammer,  care  being  taken 
that  all  joints  are  closed  and  no  apertures  left 
through  which  the  water  can  escape.  If  the 
clay  is  too  hard  to  be  easily  beaten  into  place 
it  may  be  made  plastic  by  sprinkling  water 
over  it,  allowing  it  to  soften  a  little,  when  it 
can  be  rammed  into  place.  If  a  good  grade 
of  clay,  that  will  cut  into  slices,  is  not  avail- 
able use  the  stiffest  clay  that  can  be  procured 
and  chop  it  into  small  pieces.  Mix  the  clay 
with  water,  turn  and  chop  it  several  times 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  stiff  putty 
or  mortar.  This  can  then  be  spread  over  the 
bottom  and  sides,  in  layers,  until  of  the  thick- 
ness of  four  inches  or  more,  and  after  the 
whole  has  dried  somewhat  it  can  be  tamped 
in  place. 


Communications  Beceived  — S.  &  S.— F.  E.  G. 
(Blandford)— J.  H.  H.— G.  H.  S.— G.  &  S.— P.  E.  J.— 
F.  H.  E.-B.  B.— H.  P.-A.  H.  L.— F.  S.— W.  H- 
O.  H.-W.  H.  D.-R.  H.  P.-J.  G.-P.  W.-W.  L  - 
E.  M.  H.-B.  S.  H-R.  O.  F -^t.  E.-W.  H.  W.- 
P  R  B.-H  J.  W.-H.  &  G.-H.  A.  W.-O.  W.- 
K.  A.  H.— W.  N.  W. 
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MEANS  OF  SAVING  LABOUR. 

IT  would  be  of  much  interest  to  those  who 
succeed  us  were  it  possible  to  record  in 
detail  the  war  conditions  of  gardening  in 
trie  year  we  have  just  entered.  One  hears  of 
gardens  from  which  not  a  single  man  has  joined 
the  Army,  and  of  others  where  every  man  of  a 
military  age  has  enlisted.  There  are  in  this 
locality  scarcely  any  young  gardeners  left,  nor 
do  the  owners  of  gardens  make  any  endea- 
vour or  express  a  wish  to  have  their  places 
filled.  On  the  contrary,  we  hear  of  its  being 
left  to  the  option  of  the  gardener  to  keep 
the  ground,  to  furnish  flower-beds  for  the 
summer  months,  or  to  produce  Grapes  or  other 
indoor  crops.  So  depleted  of  men  are  some 
estates  that  the  gardener  can  have  small  option 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  probably 
will  be  obliged  to  let  things  go  for  the 
current  year.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
that  so  far  as  possible  the  upkeep  of  the  garden, 
as  a  whole,  should  be  attempted,  and  there  are 
ways  by  which  labour  can  be  saved,  and  there 
are  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  left  over  without 
permanent  harm  to  the  property.  For  instance, 
shrubs  which  in  the  past  have  been  properly 
treated  will  come  to  no  harm  if  left  to  them- 
selves for  a  year  or  two.  Hedges  left  un- 
trimmed  for  a  season  will  regain  vigour,  Box 
edgings  and  Ivy  may  also  be  passed  over.  The 
labour  involved  in  the  keeping  of  these  alone 
is  very  considerable  in  large  gardens,  weeks  on 
end  being  occupied  annually  in  trimming  them. 
Rose  hedges  of  recent  years  have  been  the 
means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  labour  of 
the  garden.  Without  disputing  the  importance 
of  carefully  pruning  these,  excising  worn-out 
shoots  and  thinning  the  weaker  ones,  for  once  the 
garden  shears  may  be  adopted,  and  by  their 
means  a  rough  and  imperfect  excision  of  super- 
fluous material  effected.  Such  a  very  obvious 
thing  as  the  clearing  away  of  the  prunings, 
which  may,  and  often  does,  take  more  time  than 
the  pruning  itself,  can  be  greatly  simplified  and 
the  labour  decreased  by  placing  mats  or  cloths 
to  catch   the    prunings,    in    that    way   obviating 


raking  and  gathering.     The    Ivy   clippings,   and 
similar  things,  are  always  gathered  thus  by  me. 

Flower  gardening  as  at  present  carried  out  is 
a  terrible  handicap.  It  is  true  it  has  been  so 
for  a  very  long  period,  but  even  in  the  most 
exacting  bedding-out  era  it  was  never  more  so 
than  now.  Still,  there  are  no  settled  fashions  to 
hamper  one,  and  those  who  have  large  stocks  of 
such  things  as  tuberous  Begonias,  Lobelia 
fulgens  and  others  of  that  type,  Dahlias, 
Montbretias  and  Chrysanthemums  have  a  ready 
means  of  filling  large  spaces  at  the  outlay  of  the 
minimum  of  labour  and  with  little  subsequent 
upkeep.  Begonias,  unless  required  to  flower 
early  in  summer,  need  only  be  started  like 
Potatos,  and  this  can  be  done,  and  I  do  it 
every  year,  by  throwing  the  tubers  on  Vine 
borders  and  keeping  them  moist  and  covered 
with  mats  to  induce  growth.  By  the  end  of 
April  they  may  be  planted,  also  just  like  Potatos, 
and  if  other  plants  are  to  be  arranged  among 
them,  a  little  sand  placed  above  each  to  show 
its  position  is  all  that  is  needed.  Tall  Lobelias 
may  :be  planted  at  the  end  of  February,  cover- 
ing the  crowns  with  two  inches  of  soil,  and 
Montbretias  at  the  same  time.  Dahlias  I  grow 
almost  solely  from  old  tubers,  and  they  are 
merely  started  in  heaps,  division  is  carried  out 
once  growth  is  apparent,  and  they  are  planted  in 
April.  Few  of  the  Dahlias  here  are  staked,  but 
three  or  four  shoots  are  selected  on  each  plant, 
and  these  are  firmly  pegged  to  the  ground  when 
about  a  foot  in  length.  That  is  all  the  summer 
treatment  they  require.  Chrysanthemums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies — Aster  acris,  for  instance — 
do  well  pegged  down.  Nearly  all  the  herbaceous 
plants  worth  growing  can  be  protected  from 
breakage  and  wind  damage  by  means  of  a 
strand  of  string  passed  round  the  stems  when 
IS  inches  high.  Others  of  a  tall  habit  need  only 
have  the  growing  points  removed  during  summer, 
thus  obviating  the  use  of  stakes  or  ties. 

There  are  a  few  well-nigh  indispensable  plants 
which  must  be  protected  every  spring.  Such 
is  the  dwarf  Lobelia,  the  best  of  which  is 
Waverley.  I  merely  pull  the  plants  in  pieces, 
or  perhaps  cut  them  over,  and  divide  them 
singly.  These  are  dibbled  into  cutting  boxes, 
each  of  which  holds  250,  covered  with  glass, 
kept  moist,  and  in  a  few  days  in  a  hothouse 
they  become  individual  plants.  The  bottoms 
of  the  boxes  are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
dung  from  a  Mushroom  bed  and  sifted  soil  in 
equal  proportions ;  some  light  material  is  placed 
above  this  into  which  the  cuttings  are  inserted, 
the  whole  depth  never  exceeding  3  inches.  Other 
batches  of  cuttings  are  derived  from  these  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  in  these  boxes  they 
remain  till  they  are  transplanted  into  the  flower- 
beds, the  intermediate  operations  being  confined 
to  tipping  the  growths,  sprinkling  a  little  com- 
post among  the  plants  to  keep  them  in  vigour 
and,  of  course,  watering.  The  boxes  turn  oui 
like  a  piece  of  turf,  but  the  plants  divide  quite 
easily  one  from  the  other.  Some  other  things 
are  treated  in  much  the  same  way,  but 
Ageratums,  Verbenas  and  similar  plants  are 
dibbled  thickly  into  heated,  wet  sand-beds  for  a 
few  days  till  they  are  rooted,  and  then  boxed  up. 
Young  men  invariably  begin  preparations  by 
cutting  these  and  other  soft-wooded  material  to 
secure  a  joint  just  above  the  base  of  the  cutting, 
necessitating  the  extra  labour  of  removing  the 
leaves  at  the  joint.  All  this  labour  is  un- 
necessary, any  part  of  the  stem,  though  imme- 
diately above  a  joint,  producing  roots  as  freely 
as  does  the  most  elaborately   prepared   cutting. 


Even  Carnations,  if  of  the  proper  type,  root  in- 
a  like  manner,  and  so  also  do  Dahlias.  All  these 
things  mean  a  great  saving  of  time.  In  planting 
out,  also,  much  time  may  be  saved  by  having  the 
soil  properly  prepared  beforehand,  so  that  with 
one  stroke  downwards  of  the  trowel,  a  hole  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  contain  the  roots  of 
the  smaller  growing  plants  is  made. 

There  are  a  few  annuals,  none  of  which  requires 
support  of  any  kind,  that  are  especially  valuable 
at  times  such  as  these.  They  merely  want  sow- 
ing thinly  where  they  are  to  flower  and  the 
seedlings  thinned  to  allow  for  expansion.  U: 
such  is  Silene  armeria  (Lobel's  Catchfly),  both 
the  type  and  the  white  variety,  most  excellent 
things;  Godetia  Schaminii  fl.  pi,  with  pink 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  tint.  Dobbie's 
strain  of  common  Marigold  is  very  useful, 
especially  the  orange-coloured  variety,  and 
where  the  soil  suits  much  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  many  beautiful  Nasturtiums.  The  blue 
and  the  white  Swan  River  Daisies,  Nemesias 
(especially  the  orange  and  the  scarlet),  and 
pink  and  white  Saponaria  calabrica,  along 
with  Salvia  Horminum,  are  all  valuable,  and 
such  a  dainty  flower  as  Linaria  aurea  reticulata 
and  others  of  the  type  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Concerning  pot  plants  it  must  be  remembered 
that  many  which  are  annually  reproduced  from 
cuttings  and  seeds  need  not  be  replaced  at  all 
provided  the  old  plants  are  retained.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  for  instance,  if  taken  out  and  re- 
potted in  June,  are  more  floriferous  than  young 
plants  for  winter  flowering.  Two-year-old 
Cyclamens  are  also  more  floriferous  than  seed- 
lings, and  they  need  to  be  completely  dried  off 
for  a  week  or  two  and  re-potted  to  produce 
splendid  winter  material.  I  am  propagating  only 
one-third  the  usual  number  of  Perpetual  Carna- 
tions, the  remainder  to  be  made  up  of  plants 
flowering  now.  Plumbago  rosea  and  many  other 
necessary  plants  also  do  splendidly  if  the 
roots  are  largely  reduced  and  the  plants  re- 
potted in  the  same  pots,  but  one  precaution 
is  essential — that  is  to  maintain  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  strongest  growths.  There  would 
not  be  much  saving  by  retaining  and  growing 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  old  stools,  though,  of 
course,  it  is  done  for  certain  purposes,  but 
plants  for  decoration  can  be  produced  with  much 
less  labour  than  many   bestow  upon  them. 

In  the  vegetable  department  it  may  be  noted 
that  an  increase  of  varieties  of  a  kind  means  an 
increase  of    labour.      B. 


THE     FERNERY. 


SOWING  OF  FERN  SPORES. 
Although  on  more  than  one  occasion  direc- 
tions have  been  given  in  these  columns  as  to 
the  best  procedure  for  obtaining  successful  crops 
of  Ferns  by  means  oi  their  spores,  frequent  in- 
quiries show  that  these  have  either  not  been 
notea  or  that  lapse  of  time  has  resulted  in  forget- 
fulness.  With  seeds,  owing  to  their  larger  size 
and  the  fact  that  immediately  they  germinate 
the  parental  plant  straightway  reappears,  with 
roots  and  leaves,  in  a  recognisable  form,  the  pro- 
cess is  simple  enough.  The  Fern  spore,  on  the 
contrary,  is  microscopically  minute,  and,  what 
is  far  more  to  the  point,  the  tiny  plant  it  pro- 
duces in  no  way  resembles  the  Fern  parent, 
but  rather  those  green,  scale  like  growths  which 
often  invade  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  moist 
conditions  prevail,  and  which  are  known  as 
Marchantia    or    Liverworts,     for    which,     conse- 
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quently,  they  are  easily  mistaken.  So  deceptive 
indeed  is  their  appearance  that  it  was  only 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the 
true  nature  of  these  little  scales  was  determined 
and  their  association  with  the  Ferns"  which 
appeared  amongst  them  was  clearly  demon- 
strated. It  was  then  seen  and  shown  by  means 
of  a  splendidly  executed  series  of  illustrations 
by  Count  Suminski  that  on  the  under-surface 
of  these  scales  the  equivalents  of  flowers  of 
a  most  minute  size  are  engendered,  and  that 
these  are  of  two  kinds,  male  and  female.  At 
the  base  of  these  latter,  embedded  in  the 
scale,  is  a  little  cluster  of  what  are  practically 
seeds,  and  these  being  fertilised  by  the 
other  set  of  male  flowers,  a  Fern  proper, 
usually  only  one,  but  sometimes  more,  sends  a 
root  into  the  soil  and  a  frond  into  the  air,  and 
thus,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  flowering  plants, 
reproduces  its  kind.  Up  to  this  time,  however, 
everything  was  effected  on  such  small  lines 
that  only  a  microscope  could  determine  details, 
the  whole  scale  being  no  larger  than  a  herring 
scale,  attached  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
by  a  large  number  of  rhizoids  or  root-threads, 
among  which,  and  consequently  entirely  hidden, 


occur ;  in  short,  any  disturbance  is  likely  to  be 
fatal.  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  although  the 
annual  sporeerop  of  any  Fern  of  size  runs  into 
millions,  and  even  thousands  of  millions,  only 
sufficient  spores  manage  to  survive  their  infantile 
risks  to  keep  up  the  average  supply  of  adults. 
The  successful  spore-raiser,  knowing  this,  starts 
hy  taking  every  precaution  to  secure  a  long, 
undisturbed  period  after  the  sowing  by  first 
scalding  the  soil  thoroughly,  so  as  to  destroy 
any  worms  or  other  insects,  or  any  other  germs 
or  spores  or  seeds  which  might  eventually  assert 
themselves  detrimentally.  The  pots  or  pans 
need  not  be  large,  but  should  be  well  drained 
and  filled  with  good,  leafy  mould,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  loam.  Flattened  well  down  by  the 
bottom  of  another  pot  or  pan,  a  piece  of  paper 
is  laid  on  to  prevent  washing  up,  and  boiling 
water  poured  on  this  until  it  runs  out  scalding 
hot  at  the  bottom.  When  cooled  down,  the 
spores,  previously  collected,  are  scattered 
very  thinly  over  the  surface,  not  more  thickly 
than  we  should  pepper  our  food,  as  every  spore 
will  eventually  require  room  to  expand  the  scale 
it  will  form,  and  so  be  able  to  perform  its 
functions.     Spores    ibeing    so    plentiful,    nearly 


Fig.  50. — thuya  obtusa  in  a  Japanese  nursery. 


the  operations  we  have  described  took  place. 
Now,  the  first  lesson  regarding  spore-sowing 
which  we  can  gather  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  process  is  far  more  delicate  than  that  in- 
volved in  seed-sowing.  We  sow  seeds,  say,  of 
Mustard  and  Cress,  and  in  a  few  days  we 
have  a  crop  of  seedlings  straight  away,  but  when 
we  sow  the  minute  microscopic  Fern  spore,  it 
will  probably,  even  in  the  growing  season,  be 
some  weeks  before  we  see  any  move,  and  then 
only  a  sort  of  faint  green  flush,  and  as  many 
weeks  more  may  elapse  before  this  develops 
into  a  multitude  of  the  green  scales  we  have 
described  as  being  produced  by  each  spore.  A 
further  period  is  necessary  after  this  for  the 
fertilisation  process  to  be  effected,  and  then, 
and  only  then,  possibly  three  months,  very 
likely  much  more,  do  we  know  that  our  sowing 
is  a  success  by  the  appearance  of  actual  rooted 
fronds.  If  during  this  long  wait  we  have  been 
careless,  and  by  the  placing  of  the  little  pans 
or  pots  have  permitted  the  entry  of  a  single 
worm,  this  intruder  will  gradually  undermine 
and  upset  the  scales,  and  render  our  trouble 
vain.  If,  too,  we  have  subjected  them  to  a 
heavy   shower,    equally    disastrous    results    will 


all,  we  may  say,  indeed,  all  beginners  start  by 
sowing  about  ten  times  too  thickly,  with  the 
result  that  the  scales  or  prothalli  are  so 
crowded  together  that  few,  if  any,  can  produce 
Ferns,  and  thus  they  often  decay  from  over- 
crowding. When  such  crowding  is  noted,  how- 
ever, a  cure  can  be  effected  by  preparing  other 
pans  or  pots  in  the  way  described,  and  prick- 
ing out  tiny  clumps  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  and 
inserting  these  an  inch  apart,  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  making  little  pits  to  receive 
them.  Thick  sowing  for  the  amateur  is  a  further 
mistake,  since  if  he  succeed  in  raising  a  crop, 
he  will  probably  need  several  acres  of  ground 
to  accommodate  as  many  full-sized  Ferns  as 
could  start  life  in  a  6-inch  pan  ;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  sow  not  only  very  thinly,  but 
also  in  very  small  pots,  and  so  obtain  a 
crop  that  he  can  comfortably  do  justice  to. 
We  have,  of  course,  in  view  the  raising  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Ferns,  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment of  type,  in  which  case,  of  course,  when 
we  obtain  a  crop,  and  perceive  that  it  all  con- 
sists of  possible  gems  of  first  water,  it  is  very 
provoking  to  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
them   all    on,   and  very   difficult   to    select  satis- 


factorily when  we  must  perforce  discard  a  large 
number  owing  to  lack  of  space.  As  plants 
always  suffer  from  overcrowding,  so  soon  as  the 
young  plants  begin  to  jostle  each  other,  little 
clumps  of  them  should  be  lifted  out  and  dropped 
into  a  saucer  of  water.  This  loosens  any  en- 
tangled roots  and  enables  them  to  be  easily 
separated  and  planted  an  inch  apart  in  pans  filled 
with  soil,  which,  again,  is  all  the  better  for  being 
scalded  beforehand,  though  not  now  absolutely 
necessary.  After  this  it  becomes  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  repeating  the  performance  until  they 
reach  full  size.  Naturally,  during  these  opera- 
tions the  selective  cultivator  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  new  developments,  and  also  for  in- 
ferior forms,  setting  the  former  apart  for  special 
care,  and — this  i&  important — consigning  the 
others  to  the  rubbish  heap,  since  to  grow  on 
the  unfit  is  waste  of  time,  space  and  labour, 
and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  collection, 
where  the  usually  more  robust  "  duffers,"  having 
been  given  a  chance,  have  taken  advantage  of  it 
unduly.     Chas.  T.  Druery. 


THUYA    OBTUSA   IN   JAPAN. 


The  -dwarf  tree  of  Thuya  obtusa,  the 
pergola,  stone  lantern  and  verandahed  building 
seen  in  figure  50,  represent  typical  features  of 
Japanese  gardening.  The  photograph  was  taken 
in  the  nursery  of  the  Yokohama  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Japan,  and  the  Thuya  tree  has  since  been 
sent  by  that  firm  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  San  Francisco.  This  old 
tree  is  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  its  kind ; 
in  its  rugged  stem  and  venerable  appearance  it 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  giant  of  the  forest 
in  miniature,  even  to  the  dignity  associated  with  I 
old  trees.  These  pigmy  or  nananised  trees  re- 
ceive the  greatest  care  and  attention;  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour  is  expended  in  at- 
tending to  such  details  as  training  and  cleans- 
ing. For  instance,  after  the  tree  had  been  lifted 
in  view  of  its  transit  to  America,  a  scaffolding 
was  erected  about  it,  and  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
employees  were  at  work  at  one  time  cleansing  it 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  tying  and 
training  the  shoots  in  position.  When  made 
quite  ready  the  plant  was  packed  in  a  large 
wooden  box  and  sent  to  America  by  steamer. 
We  are  informed  that  the  firm  has  sent  to  this 
exhibition  300  tons  of  exhibits,  consisting  of  giant 
Thuyas,  Liliums,  and  other  Japanese  plants  and 
garden  ornaments. 


PROPAGATING  RHODODENDRONS. 


Grafting  is  the  most  general  means  practised 
for  quickly  increasing  the  stock  of  Iihododen- 
drons,  but  it  is  not  the  most  reliable  in 
the  case  of  the  Sikkim  species,  as  in  some  cases 
the  union  is  not  perfect,  and  a  good  percentage 
die.  The  Ponticum  and  Arboreum  stocks  are 
those  generally  used,  and  these  should  be  grown 
from  seed,  and  when  large  enough — generally 
about  the  third  year,  the  plants  should  be 
potted  up  early  in  the  autumn  and  placed  in 
frames.  As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow, 
at  about  the  end  of  March,  grafting  may  com- 
mence. Saddle  and  cleft  grafting  are  the  best 
methods  and  perfect  cuts  with  a  sharp  knife  on 
both  stock  and  scion  are  requisite  for  a  suc- 
cessful union.  The  union  should  be  tied  up  taut 
with  broad  matting  and  then  clayed,  when  the 
grafted  stocks  should  be  placed  in  a  frame 
where  the  temperature  is  about  65°  and 
kept  close  and  shaded,  and  sprayed  several 
times  daily.  One  hour's  neglect  in  shading  when 
the  sun  shines  brightly  will  ruin  any  prospects 
of  success.  When  growth  commences  air  should 
be  admitted  and  the  temperature  gradually  re- 
duced until  the  plants  can  be  placed  out-of-doors. 
W.  A.  Cook. 
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TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


NORTH    AMERICAN    FOREST    TREES    IN 

BRITAIN. 

{Concluded  from  p.   H6.) 

Pinus  ponderosa  has  never  been  tried  as  a 
forest  tree  in  this  country.  Individual  speci- 
mens in  the  southern  half  of  England,  as  at  Arley 
Castle  and  Bayfordbury,  have  grown  about  as 
fast  and  as  tall  as  Corsican  Pine,  attaining  about 
100  feet  in  height  and  8  to  10  feet  in  girth,  in  70 
or  80  years.  If  tried,  the  seed  might  be  obtained 
from  stations  in  Washington,  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains. 

Pinus  muricata  grows  in  Northern  California 
in  situations  described  as  "  water-soaked  sandy 
plains,  covered  with  heath  plants."  It  might  be 
tried  on  peat  bogs,  though  their  afforestation  had 
better  not  be  attempted  at  present,  seeing  that 
a  large  quantity  of  land  much  better  suited  for 
planting  is  available  in  most  districts. 

The  two  species  of  Sequoia  grow  extremely  fast 
in  suitable  situations  in  these  islands,  but  the 
quality  of  the  timber  produced  does  not  justify 
their  employment  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Of  the  Silver  Firs  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 
Abies  grandis  is  decidedly  the  most  promising, 
surpassing  even  the  Douglas  Fir  in  rapidity  of 
growth.  At  Avondale  it  is  less  6ubject  to 
spring  frosts  than  the  common  European  species. 
Mr.  Crozier  states  that  at  Durris,  in  Kincardine- 
shire, it  has  been  free  from  all  trace  of  dis- 
ease (chermes,  etc.),  producing  a  great  volume 
of  soft,  white  timber  available  for  box-making.  It 
may  be  useful  in  situations  unsuitable  for 
Douglas  Fir  or  Larch.  Abies  nobilis  also  grows 
at  Durris,  where  it  succeeds  well  (fig.   51). 

The  broad-leaf  trees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region 
are  few  in  number,  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant for  forestry  purposes.  The  most  interest- 
ing species  are  Populus  trichocarpa,  Fraxinus 
oregona,  Betula  Lyalliana,  and  Umbellularia 
californica.  The  first-named  is  liable  in  botanic 
gardens  to  canker,  but  in  some  places  has  thriven 
amazingly.  The  Oregon  Ash  may  be  useful. 
Betula  Lyalliana  (commonly  known  erroneously 
as  B.  occidentalis)  is  the  best  of  all  the  Birches; 
and  from  the  seed  which  I  gathered  in  1906,  near 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  a  large  number  of 
thriving  trees  have  been  raised  in  England.  The 
Californian  Laurel  (Umbellularia  californica) 
attains  a  large  size  on  alluvial  flats  in  Oregon, 
where  it  produces  a  valuable  furniture  wood. 
This  species  in  more  southerly  districts  is  often 
a  mere  bush,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  get  seed 
of  it  from  its  most  northerly  station  in  Oregon. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  region  has  yielded  a  few 
hardy  trees,  whieh  are  slow-growing  but  orna 
mental  in  our  gardens,  as  Picea  pungens,  the 
Colorado  form  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  Abies 
amonica,  Abies  concolor,  and  Cupreseus 
arizonica.  The  only  tree  of  forestry  importance 
from  this  region  is  Larix  occidental's.  This  is 
the  finest  of  all  the  Larches,  attaining  in  Western 
Montana  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia  a  height  of  160  feet  and  a  girth 
of  15  feet,  and  yielding  timber  of  magnificent 
quality.  Introduced  by  seed  for  the  first  time 
in  1903  by  Ehves,  followed  up  by  larger  sup- 
plies in  1908  (consequent  on  my  visit  to  Mon- 
tana in  1906),  this  Larch  is  now  being  exten- 
sively tried  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  A  few  older  trees,  introduced  as  living 
plants  in  1881  and  1889,  have  thriven  well  in 
the  poor  sandy  soil  of  the  pinetum  at  Kew  ;  and 
during  the  past  dry  summer  were  conspicuous 
amongst  the  other  species  bv  their  freedom  from 
ohermes,  and  extremely  healthy  dark  green  foli- 
age. This  tree  would  seem  then  to  be  best 
suited  .for  a  dry  and  continental  climate,  and 
should  succeed  in  Great  Britain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  country. 

Of  the  eastern  region  of   North  America  the 
only  Conifer  of  first-class    importance  from  the 


point  of  view  of  forestry,  Pinus  Strobus,  has  re- 
cently, owing  to  fungous  attacks,  become  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  cultivate  in  Europe. 
The  Red  Pines,  Silver  Firs,  Spruces,  Larch,  and 
Hemlocks  from  this  region,  all  make  in  the 
British  Isles  small  trees,  often  ornamental,  but 
of  no  value  for  the  production  of  timber  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Picea  alba,  the  White  Spruce, 
may  be  mentioned  a6  occasionally  being  of  use 
as  a  wind  break  at  high  altitudes  on  poor  soils. 

With  regard  to  the  broad-leaf  trees  of  the 
eastern  region,  there  is  a  curious  law,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  case 
of  genera,  which  have  a  representative  species 
both  in  Eastern  North  America  and  in  Western 
Europe,  the  adaptation  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  exquisite  point  that  the  American  tree  is  ab- 
solutely unable  to  grow  in  England.  I  may  in- 
stance Quercus  alba,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
our  Quercus  sessiliflora.  Thousands  of  pounds 
were  spent,  according  to  Loudon,  on  its  introduc- 
tion, both  by  acorns  and  by  plants  before  1838  ; 
yet  only  one  White  Oak  is  known  to  exist  in 
England — a    stunted    specimen     at     Tortworth, 


the  timber  produced  is  inferior  in  quality  and 
quantity  to  the  allied  native  species.  It  is  thus 
of  no  use  attempting  the  cultivation  of  Quercus 
rubra  and  Q.  palustris,  which  could  not  equal  in 
any  way  the  product  of  the  English  Oak.  Other 
species  are  economically  useless  on  account  of 
their  slow  growth  and  their  rare  production  of 
seed,  and  this  depends  on  the  lack  of  sufficient 
summer  and  autumn  heat  even  in  the  extreme 
south  of  England.  For  this  reason  all  the 
Hickories,  the  Tulip  Tree,  the  two  species  of 
Catalpa  and  Prunus  serotina  are  of  no  forestry 
importance  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  North  American 
broad-leaf  trees  are  of  great  interest  to  us. 
After  their  introduction  into  Europe,  several 
species  accidentally  gave  rise  to  hybrids  that 
are  now  much  valued  by  foresters  and  arbori- 
culturists. The  Poplars  that  are  invariably  cul- 
tivated for  commercial  timber  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  England  are  of  hybrid  origin,  being 
crosses  between  the  American  Populus  deltoides 
and  the  European  Populus  nigra.  These  remark- 
able trees,  which  display  astonishing  rapidity  of 


Fig.  51. — abies  nobilis    plantation   at  durris,  with  a  few  oak  standards  overhead  ;  Japanese 

larch   in   the   background. 


scarcely  20  feet  high,  which  was  planted  many 
years  ago.  Similarly,  Fraxinus  nigra,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  European  Ash  in 
Canada,  is  unable  to  live  in  Great  Britain. 

If,  however,  the  American  species  belongs  to  a 
genus,  or  to  a  section  of  a  genus,  which  is  un- 
known in  Western  Europe,  it  grows  well  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  sum- 
mer is  warm,  dry,  and  sunny ;  thus  Quercus 
rubra,  Q.  palustris,  Fraxinus  americana,  and 
F.  biltmoreana,  and  genera  like  Liriodendron, 
Liquidambar,  and  Robinia  flourish  in  the  Thames 
valley.  It  is  useless,  then,  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce trees  like  the  American  Beech,  Ameri- 
can Chestnut,  and  American  Lime  ;  but  we  may 
attempt  with  success  the  cultivation  of  the  Black 
Walnut,  as  we  have  no  native  Juglans. 

The  number  of  broad-leaf  species  in  the 
eastern  region  of  North  America  is  very  great, 
and  many  yield  valuable  timber;  yet  very  few 
are  worth  introducing  into  our  commercial 
plantations.  In  certain  circumstances,  Juglans 
nigra  (Black  Walnut)  and  Robinia  Pseudacacia 
may  be  planted  with  advantage.     In  some  species 


growth,  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  (Populus  sero- 
tina), which  originated  about  1740,  Populus  re- 
generate (1814),  Populus  Eugenei  (1832),  and 
Populus  robuste  (1895),  yield  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  cheap  timber,  being  profitably  grown 
around  small  fields  devoted  to  hay  and  pasture. 
The  tree  most  commonly  seen  in  London. 
Platanus  acerifolia,  is  in  all  probability  a  cross 
between  the  American  and  Oriental  species  of 
Plane,  which  originated  some  time  before  1703, 
when  it  was  first  described  by  Tournefort.  Re- 
markable hybrid  Walnuts  have  similarly  origi- 
nated in  California  during  the  last  forty  years 
owing  to  the  growing  together  in  orchards  of 
three  species,  Juglan6  nigra,  J.  regia,  and  J. 
californica.  One  of  these,  of  which  I  have  re- 
ceived a  photograph  and  measurements  from 
the  U.S.  Forestry  Bureau,  Washington,  has  at- 
tained at  forty  years  old  100  feet  in  height  and 
15  feet  in  girth.  Fast-growing  trees  liko  these 
hybrids,  which  produce  in  a  short  period  a 
large  volume  of  fine  timber,  are  evidently 
destined  to  be  of  great,  importance  in  the  timber 
production  of  the  future.     A.  Henry. 
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THE     ROSARY. 

CULTURAL  HINTS. 
With  the  lengthening  days  Roses  under  glass 
are  growing  freely,  but  there  is  a  danger  if  the 
atmosphere  is   kept  too  hot   and  dry   that   red 
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to*  the  experienced  grower  can  tell  better  in lita 
way  what  the  condition  of  the  roots  »&**** 
merely  examining  the  surface.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  Ramblers  and  large  specimens 
IHxamine  the  plants  twice  a  day  or  watering 
As  the  flower-buds  appear,  stimulate  the  plants 
with  liquid  manure  made  from  cow  dung  and 
soot.  Small,  white  roots  may  appear  on  the 
surface  soil  of  pot  Roses  and  also  those  planted 
out;  and  such  roots  should  be  covered  with  a 
light  top-dressing  of  fine  loam,  and  Awards 
with  a  mulch  of  horse  or  cow  manure.  After 
these  top-dressings  have  been  placed  in  posi- 
tion water  the  plants  to  wash  the  mammal  pro- 
perties down  to  the  roots  One  sometimes  sees 
forced  Rose  trees  with  luxuriant  foliage  that 
produce  very  indifferent  blooms.  This  is  usually 
because  the  soil  is  lacking  in  phosphates.  In 
such  cases  the  roots  need  bone  flour  or  other  good 
phosphatic  fertiliser. 

The  plants  intended  to  furnish  blooms  for  ex- 
hibition should  be  trained  to  small  sticks,  leaving 
sufficient  length  to  support  the  buds  later.  Train 
the  growths  well  apart,  so  that  light  and  air 
may  enter  freely.  There  are  certain  novelties 
that  every  grower  of  Roses  under  glass  should 
add  to  his  collection.  One  of  the  finest  is 
Ophelia,  whilst  another  is  Hadley,  a  crimson 
variety  deeper  in  shade  than  Richmond,  and 
somewhat  lacking  in  form,  as  I  have  seen  it. 
American  raisers  have  also  given  us  a  white  Mrs. 
George  Shawyer,  named  Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson, 
which  promises  to  become  as  great  a  favourite  as 
the  coloured  form.  Killarney  Brilliant  is  another 
beautiful  Rose,  suitable  for  forcing,  and  still 
another  is  Mrs.  Charles  Russell,  although  the  last 
will  probably  not  be  planted  much  out-of-doors. 
The  Pernetiana  Roses  are  splendid  for  growing 
under  glass,  and  I  may  name  Madame  Edouard 
Herriot,  Cissie  Easlea,  Willowmere,  and  the 
newer  Constance,  which  will  certainly  supersede 
Rayon  d'Or.  Madame  Colette  Martinet  is  a 
glorious  Rose,  the  colour  being  old  gold,  shaded 
with  orange-yellow :  it  is  the  richest  coloured 
Rose  of  its  type  in  cultivation.  National 
Emblem  will,  I  fancy,  supply  us  with  a  dark- 
coloured  H.T.  Rose  of  exquisite  beauty.  It  is 
one  of  Messrs.  S.  McGredy's  latest  novelties, 
and  may  be  the  long-looked-for  crimson  forcing 
Rose  of  really  beautiful  elongated  form. 

The  R.H.S.  summer  shows  bring  to  our  notice 
the  great  value  of  the  Polyantha  Roses  as  decora- 
tive indoor  plants.  A  number  of  these  Roses 
can  be  potted  now  for  the  purpose,  although 
autumn  is  the  best  time  for  the  work.  The  variety 
Jessie  is  the  best  red  Polyantha  for  out-of-doors, 
but  under  glass  Erna  Teschendorf!  is  perhaps 
more  brilliant  in  tone.  Louise  Walter  or  Baby 
Tausendschon  is  another  variety  of  most  dainty 
colouring.  Others  that  should  be  included  are 
the  fragrant  Ellen  Poulsen,  Orleans,  and  Jeanne 
d'Arc.  In  America  Madame  Cecile  Brunner 
finds  much    favour  as  a   forcing    Rose,  although 

rowers  in  this  country  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  it.  Le  Ponceau  and  Pompon  de 
Lyon  are  other  good  novelties  in  this  interesting 
class.     Experience. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
DuSryn,  South  Wales. 

Planting  Evergreen  Shrubs.— Evergreen 
shrubs  and  Conifers  may  be  planted  during  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  Choose  genial  weather 
for  the  operation,  as  nothing  is  more  harmful 
to  the  young,  fibrous  roots  than  cold,  drying 
winds.  Lift  the  roots  with  a  large  quantity  of 
soil  attached,  and  keep  them  covered  with  a 
damp  mat  when  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  Pre- 
pare holes  a  little  in  advance  of  planting,  and 
if  the  subsoil  is  dry,  water  it  thoroughly.  Fol- 
low the  instructions  given  in  the  calendar  for 
January  2  for  the  planting  of  deciduous  shrubs. 
All  subjects  that  have  been  planted  this  spring 
should  be  attended  to  whenever  they  Tequire 
water.  Protect  valuable  specimens  from  cold 
winds  and  strong  sunshine  for  a  few  weeks,  by 
arranging  hessian  cloth  or  tiffany  around  them, 
and  syringe  them  frequently.  At  about  the  end 
of  April  apply  a  mulch  of  short  manure,  or, 
failing  that,  grass  clippings  from  the  mowing 
machines. 

Pruning.  —  Established  hedges  of  Prunus 
lusitanica  var.  myrtifolia,  and  those  of  Conifers 
such  as  Yew,  Thuya  Lobbii,  Abies  excelsa,  and 
Cupressus  macrocarpa,  may  be  trimmed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be 
done  will  depend  largely  on  the  treatment  they 
received  last  summer  and  autumn.  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  makes  a  beautiful  hedge  if  treated 
carefully.  The  plants  require  to  be  trimmed 
lightly  several  times  during  the  season,  but 
never  severely.  The  work  of  clipping  Holly 
and  Box  hedges  should  be  deferred  for  a  few 
weeks ;  Privet  is  best  attended  to  in  July,  and 
the  common  Laurel  in  May.  Any  necessary 
pruning  of  specimen  plants  of  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  done  now.  Certain  Conifers, 
including  the  Yew ;  Holly,  Aucuba,  and  Ever- 
green Oak,  need  only  their  excessively  vigorous 
and  stray  shoots  cut  back,  but  young  plants  may 
need  a  more  liberal  pruning  to  train  them  to  a 
proper  shape. 

Chrysanthemums.—  Border  Chrysanthe- 
mums which  were  lifted  from  the  beds  in  autumn 
and  covered  with  soil  or  ashes  in  cold  frames  are 
breaking  into  growth.  The  stools  may  be  divided 
into  small  pieces,  and  the  portions  potted  singly. 
Should  this  method  not  produce  sufficient  plants 
to  meet  requirements,  shoots  may  bo  detached 
with  roots  attached,  and  placed  in  small  pots. 
Stand  the  cuttings  in  a  frame  and  keep  them 
close  until  they  recover  from  drooping ;  cut- 
tings will  also  root  readily  in  sandy  soil  in  pots 
stood  in  a  close  frame.  When  ready  for  trans- 
ference the  plants  should  be  potted  singly,  to  be 
hardened  gradually,  ready  for  planting  out-of- 
doors  in  May. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Seedlings.—  Prepare  suitable  receptacles  for 
the  potting  of  seedlings  and  stand  them  together 
with  the  compost  in  a  glass-house  for  several 
days  to  become  warmed.  At  one  time  small  pots, 
termed  thimbles,  were  employed  for  seedlings, 
and  they  were  plunged  in  moisture-holding 
material,  'but  now  receptacles  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  known  as  store  pots,  are  preferred. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  one-third  of  their 
depth  with  drainage  materials,  and  over  these  a 
thin  layer  of  Sphagnum-moss,  or  some  of  the 
usual  potting  mixture.  The  top  layer  may  con- 
sist of  a  compost  of  Osmunda  fibre,  Peat,  and 
Sphagnum-moss,  in  equal  parts,  the  materials 
to  be  divided  finely.  Some  favour  the  use  of 
Sphagnum-moss  alone,  but  if  this  method  is 
adopted,  pick  out  the  larger  heads,  or  they  will 
grow  so  freely  as  to  choke  the  tiny  seedlings. 
The  pot  should  be  filled  almost  to  the  rim,  and 
the    whole    of    the    soil    moistened    thoroughly. 


Several  seedlings  may  be  placed  in  each  pot, 
and  the  work  must  be  done  with  great  care.  A 
hard,  pointed  stick  may  be  employed  for  setting 
the  plants  in  the  pots.  Spray  the  seedlings 
lightly,  and  then  stand  the  pots  in  the  propagat- 
ing case  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  failing  space 
for  this  they  may  be  arranged  in  a  warm  house 
near  to  the  roof-glass.  The  roots  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry.  When  sufficient  seed- 
lings are  pricked  off,  the  seed-pans  may  be  dis- 
carded. Shade  the  seedlings  from  strong  sun- 
light, and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
sprinkling  water  on  the  stages  and  other  bare 
spaces.  Infestations  of  insect  pests,  and  espe- 
cially thrips,  must  be  rigorously  combated  by 
vaporising  the  house  fortnightly.  If  foreign 
growth  appears  in  the  seed-pans  or  store-pots, 
or  the  soil  becomes  sour,  transplant  the  seed- 
lings at  once.  Shift  the  plants  into  larger 
receptacles  as  the  roots  need  increased  room,  the 
pots  to  be  half-filled  with  drainage  matenals. 
The  rooting  medium  should  be  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  parent  plants,  and  the  materials 
should  be  cut  into  rather  fine  portions  :  a  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand  ot  crushed  potsherds  may  be 
added  with  advantage.  Seedling  Orchids  should 
be  potted  as  the  necessity  arises,  irrespective  of 
season  or  orthodox  rules,  and  they  should  not 
be  rested  during  the  winter.  Seed  capsules  are 
ripening  on  plants  of  Odontoglossum  and  other 
Orchids  in  cool  houses.  When  the  seed  is  ripe  it 
may  be  sown  at  once  upon  the  surface  of  pots 
containing  plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus. 
In  raising  Odontoglossums  and  allied  Orchids 
from  seed,  the  greatest  success  is  obtained  when 
the  pots  of  larger  seedlings  are  chosen  for  seed- 
beds. Many  of  the  seedlings  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  autumn  are  ready  for  transference  to 
store  pots.  They  should  be  shaded  during  bright 
weather,  and  the  sprayer  should  be  used  fre- 
quently. An  average  temperature  of  60°  r)ahr. 
should  be  maintained. 

PHAio-CALANTHE.-These  pretty,  semi-decidu- 
ous Orchids  require  very  careful  treatment  or 
they  may  develop  spot  disease,  and  rot  at  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Overwatering  and  a  close, 
stuffy  atmosphere  are  very  harmful.  When  the 
plants  are  at  rest  sufficient  water  should  be 
afforded  the  roots  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump.  When  growth  commences,  re-potting 
mav  be  done,  using  a  similar  mixture  to  that 
advised  for  Calanthes.  During  their  growing 
season  place  the  plants  in  a  warm  house,  but 
directly  growth  is  completed  remove  them  to 
slightly  cooler  and  drier  conditions. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate.  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Pine  Apples.— The  earliest  plants  are  de- 
veloping their  fruits,  and  should  be  fed  with 
liquid  manure.  Damp  the  walls  and  paths  fre- 
quently. The  temperature  should  not  be  lower 
than  70°  ;  with  sun-heat  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise 
10°  or  15°.  As  the  plants  come  into  flower  dis- 
continue syringing  and  keep  the  house  drier,  but 
after  the  flowering  stage  a  buoyant  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained.  The  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  90°  before  admitting  air,  and 
then  only  open  the  top  ventilators,  closing  them 
again  early  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sun  is 
still  shining  on  the  house.  The  plants  need 
watering  with  great  care  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling,  and  in  addition  to  feeding  the  roots 
with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  a  little 
guano  should  be  used  in  the  watering-can.  Plants 
that  were  potted  last  month  are  rooting  freely 
in  the  fresh  soil,  and  with  a  humid  atmosphere 
but  very  little  root-waterings  will  be  squired 
for  another  month  at  least. 

Melons.— The  early  plants  are  growing 
freely.  Afford  ventilation  with  extreme  caution, 
and  admit  air  through  the  top  ventilators  only. 
Continue  to  syringe  the  plants  freely  until  they 
flower,  when  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
somewhat  drier.  During  the  period  when  the 
fruits  are  setting,  light  spraying  in  the  ■mornings 
will  assist  in  warding  off  attacks  of  red  spider. 
As  soon  as  sufficient  fruits  have  set  on  each  plant 
the  syringe  may  again  be  used  more  vigorously. 
Remove  all  faded  male  flowers,  and  pinch  subse- 
quent laterals  to  one  leaf.     Top-dress  the  roots 
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and    when    the    fruits    are    swelling    use    liquid 
manure  from  the  farmyard. 

Melons  in  Frames. -Preparations  should  be 
made  for  growing  Melons  in  frames,  and  the 
stable-litter  and  leaves  for  the  hot-bed  should  be 
collected  forthwith.  The  site  for  the  hot-bed 
should  be  one  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  stable-litter 
should  be  collected  each  morning  and  spread  in 
thin  layers  in  an  open  shed  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  obtained.  It  should  then  be  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  turned  frequently.  Place  the 
frame  on  the  bed  and  cover  over  the  surface  with 
about  4  inches  of  soil,  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Place  a  barrowful  of  the  soil  in  the  centre  of 
each  frame,  and  in  the  meantime  let  the  litter 
of  the  bed  be  loose.  The  degree  of  heat  may 
be  ascertained  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  the 
centre  of  the  bed  "from  time  to  time.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  of  the  bed  is  suitable,  and  the  soil 
warmed  through,  the  Melons  may  be  planted. 
Their  subsequent  treatment  should  be  similar  to 
■that  for  plants  grown  in  pits. 

Figs.  —  Figs  in  borders  must  be  watered  very 
carefully,  for  the  roots  are  restricted  to  a  small 
space.  Water  should  never  be  applied  in  drib- 
lets, but  sufficient  should  be  given  to  moisten 
the  soil  thoroughly.  When  it  is  Temembered 
that  the  Fig  matures  two  crops  of  fruit  in  one 
season,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  crop  must  be 
finished  as  early  as  possible,  consistent  with  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood.  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  advisable  to  stop  all  the  shoots  at 
about  the  same  time  to  enable  the  second  crop 
•to  finish  evenly.  The  degree  of  pinching  or 
stopping  must  be  governed  by  the  vigour  of  the 
tree ;  for  instance,  to  stop  too  closely  strong 
growing  shoots  would  defeat  the  end  in  view. 
The  Fig  delights  in  a  humid  atmosphere.  Up 
to  the  ripening  stage  the  temperature  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  75°  before  admitting  air,  clos- 
ing the  house  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon 
to  allow  it  to  rise  to  90°  or  95°  with  sun-heat, 
which  will  ensure  warmth  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night  without  the  use  of  fire-heat.  As 
in  the  case  of  earlier,  pot-grown  trees,  timely 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  work  of  thinning 
the  fruits,  which  should  be  done  gradually.  Ex- 
amine the  trees  frequently  for  the  presence  of 
scale  insects,  destroying  them  by  sponging  with 
an  insecticide. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  Nr/NBTJRNHOLME, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Freesia.— Do  not,  as  is  so  often  done,  neglect 
Freesia  bulbs  as  they  pass  out  of  flower,  but 
place  them  in  a  light  position  and  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  work  of  watering  and  feeding 
them  until  the  leaves  have  died  down. 

Perpetual-  floweri  ng  Carnations.— 
E,e-pot  young  plants  before  the  roots  become  pot- 
bound,  and  keep  them  growing  steadily.  Give 
regular  attention  to  the  work  of  stopping  the 
plants  at  the  proper  time,  but  do  not  carry  out 
the  operations  of  re-potting  and  stopping  at  one 
time.  After  the  plants  are  potted  continue  to 
grow  them  in  the  same  house  with  a  night  tem- 
perature of  50°  to  55°,  until  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. Towards  the  end  of  next  month  they 
may  be  removed  to  cold  frames,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  ventilation  as  the  sun 
increases  in  power.  The  compost  for  potting 
should  consist  of  three  parts  good  loam,  one  of 
leaf -mould,  and  one  of  mortar  rubble  and  sharp 
sand,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood-ash.  Water 
the  roots  carefully  at  all  times,  but  pay  extra 
attention  to  cultural  details  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  for  the  trouble  will  be  well  repaid  later. 
Fumigate  the  house  lightly  on  occasions  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  of  greenfly.  Ventilate  the  house 
or  frame  freely,  and  feed  liberally  old  plants,  or 
the  flowers  will  be  weak  and  of  inferior  colouring. 
Caladium.—  The  main  batch  of  corms  may  be 
started  in  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  the  in- 
dividual roots.  There  should  be  sufficient  soil 
to  support  the  roots  through  the  summer  without 
Te-potting.  Small  Or  medium-sized  plants  are 
the  most  useful  for  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses. Use  a  compost  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  "Calendar"  of  February  13. 
Grow   the  plants  near  to  the   roof-glass,  and  in 


no  more  shade  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  being  injured  by  the  sun.  The 
plants  will  be  harder  and  thus  more  useful  for 
decorative  purpose  if  they  are  grown  in  a  proper 
degree  of  sunlight. 

General  Work.— Transplant  seedlings  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and  pot 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  rooted.  All  tender  plants  are  better  potted 
or  pricked  off  in  the  same  house  they  are  grown 
in,  for  potting-sheds  are  usually  cold  and 
draughty  places.  Seedlings  in  pots  require  the 
strictest  attention  when  they  are  grown  on 
shelves  near  to  the  roof-glass,  for  the  soil  dries 
quickly,  and  the  plants  will  be  injured  by  burn- 
ing unless  they  are  shaded  from  strong  sunshine. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  ventilating  and  damp- 
ing the  bouse  until  the  plants  are  well  established. 
Continue  to  pot  or  top-dress  plants  that  require 
this  attention,  such  as  Adiantum  and  Pteris 
Ferns,  Eucharis  and  Pancratiums.  The  Pan- 
cratium is  even  freer  in  flowering  than  the 
Eucharis,  and  the  plant  has  few  equals  for 
decorative  purposes  where  large  specimens  are 
required.  Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  winter-flower- 
ing plants  that  are  resting,  such  as  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux,  and 
Gesneras.  Fumigate  the  houses  if  thrips  or  other 
insect  pests  are  present. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— Young  plants  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  raised  from  seeds  sown  early 
should  be  transplanted  before  they  become  drawn 
or  overcrowded  in  the  seed-bed.  Select  a  sheltered 
position,  and  afford  the  plants  protection  until 
they  have  commenced  to  make  free  growth.  Seed- 
lings of  early  sowings  should  be  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  after 
they  have  been  hardened. 

Parsley. —  If  not  already  done,  sow  Parsley 
seed  at  once.  Parsley  is  a  deep-rooting  plant, 
and  should  be  sown  in  soil  which  has  been  dug 
deeply  and  manured  for  the  purpose.  Thin  the 
plants  to  6  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough. 

Spinach.— Winter  Spinach,  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess this  season  owing  to  an  excess  of  rain.  The 
plants  should  be  divested  of  all  decaying  foliage 
at  once.  Stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  with 
the  Dutch,  hoe,  and  apply  light  dressings  of  soot 
frequently  to  promote  healthy  growth.  Make 
sowings  of  summer  Spinach  frequently  from  now 
onward  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of 
leaves  throughout  the  season. 

Tomatos.  — The  fruits  are  swelling  on  plants 
which  were  raised  in  the  autumn  and  wintered 
in  small  pots,  and  they  will  be  benefited  by  a 
liberal  supply  of  liquid  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard. Top-dress  the  roots  with  fine  loam  and 
artificial  manure,  and  make  the  soil  firm.  Re- 
move all  side  shoots  as  they  appear,  and  thin 
the  foliage  as  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Plants  raised  this 
spring  are  ready  for  their  final  potting  into 
clean  pots  crocked  carefully.  Use  a  compost, 
consisting  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  de- 
cayed manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  bones. 
Make  the  soil  firm,  and  allow  sufficient  space 
in  the  pots  for  future  top-dressing.  Water 
the  plants  carefully  with  clear,  soft  water, 
as  soon  as  they  are  potted,  and  place  a 
strong  support  to  each  specimen.  Keep  the 
house  close  for  a  few  days,  but  admit  air  freely 
as  soon  as  growth  commences.  Pot  fresh  batches 
of  plants  for  successional  fruiting,  and  make 
further  sowings  of  some   well-tested  variety. 

Herbs.— Make  fresh  plantations  of  herbs  in 
light,  rich  ground.  Mint  beds  are  best 
formed  afresh  each  season  from  plants  raised 
from  cuttings.  When  the  young  snoots  are 
a  few  inches  long  they  may  be  removed 
carefully  from  the  old  bed,  and  planted,  by 
means  of  a  dibber,  in  rows  1  foot  apart, 
allowing  a  space  of  10  inches  between  the  plants 
in  the  row.  They  will  soon  make  strong  plants 
and  will  be  suitable  for  forcing  the  following 
winter.  Thyme  should  be  planted  18  inches 
apart,  and  if  seedlings  were  raised  last  season 
they  will  be  the  most  suitable  for  planting  now. 
Basil  and  Marjoram  seed  may  be  sown  in  pans 
of  fine  soil,  and  germinated  in  a  temperature  of 


65°.  Transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  for  transference,  in  a  shel- 
tered position,  and  plant  them  finally  at  about 
the  end  of  May.  If  Chervil  is  in  demand  make 
fortnightly  sowings  during  spring  and  summer. 
As  the  season  advances  choose  a  situation  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun. 

Cucumbers.— The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
to  make  preparation  for  growing  Cucumbers  in 
box-frames.  The  materials  for  the  bed  should 
be  collected  and  turned  several  times  before 
being  placed  in  the  frame.  If  stable  manure  and 
leaves  are  available  they  may  be  used  in  equal 
quantities,  as  the  leaves  will  temper  the  heat 
of  the  manure,  and  the  bed  be  more  lasting. 
Make  the  bed  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  18  inches 
to  spare  after  the  box-frame  has  been  placed 
in  position.  The  soil  should  consist  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  decayed  manure  j 
it  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  days  before  the  plants  are  in- 
serted. The  shoots  should  be  stopped  for  the 
first  time  when  two  rough  leaves  have  formed, 
and  again  at  the  second  or  third  joint.  This 
will  result  in  a  number  of  shoots  forming,  and 
these  should  be  stopped  and  thinned  as  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. Cucumber  plants  should  be  grown  in 
a  humid  atmosphere,  and  for  that  reason  syring- 
ing should  be  practised,  but  this  should  be  done 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  foliage 
may  become  dry  before  night,  or  mildew  may 
prove  troublesome.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
frame  is  likely  to  fall  below  60°,  a  fresh  iayer 
of  fermenting  materials  should  be  placed  around 
the  frame,  not  only  to  prevent  the  escape  of  he-it, 
but  with  a  view  to  generating  a  fresh  supply. 
All  the  Year  Round  is  a  good  variety  for  growing 
in  frames. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Hedley  Warren.  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Fruit  Blossom. —There  have  been  but  few 
severe  frosts,  and  the  fruit  buds  of  many  wall 
trees  are  swelling,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Apricots  and  Peaches.  Keep  the  trees  exposed 
as  much  as  possible  during  mild  weather  to 
retard  blossoming,  and  do  not  use  protective 
materials  before  they  are  really  needed.  Where 
the  coverings  have  been  placed  in  position 
already  they  should  be  removed  in  mild  weather 
to  admit  a  current  of  air  during  the  daytime. 
If  practicable,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  on 
such  occasions  entirely. 

Hoeing.  —  Surface  hoeing  should  be  prac- 
tised in  plantations  of  dwarf  hush  fruits,  not 
only  for  the  destruction  of  germinating  weed 
seeds,  but  to  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  soil  and 
to  prevent  undue  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Mulching.— Mulches  are  of  great  value  to 
fruit  trees,  for  in  winter  they  protect  the  roots 
from  severe  frost,  and  in  summer  from  drought. 
They  are  especially  valuable  to  newly  planted 
trees.  Severe  frosts  always  force  the  soil 
upwards,  and  the  deeper  the  frost  penetrates 
the  higher  does  it  lift  it.  If  newly  planted  trees 
are  not  mulched,  the  smaller  roots  are  generally 
forced  up  with  the  soil,  displaced,  and  some- 
times broken  from  the  stronger  ones.  This  is 
almost  certain  to  be  the  case  when  there  are  al- 
ternations of  frost  and  thaw.  The  practice  of 
mulching  should,  however,  be  extended  to  other 
than  newly  planted  trees,  for  it  protects  and  en- 
courages fibrous  roots  to  grow  close  to  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  wnich  is  always  desirable.  When  a 
tree  has  to  be  removed,  root-pruned,  or  the  bor- 
der renovated,  it  is  conducive  to  the  success  and 
early  re-establishment  of  the  tree  to  have  plenty 
of  young  and  healthy  roots  near  to  the  surface. 
The  material  for  mulching  should,  for  prefer- 
ence, consist  of  half-decayed  or  littery  stable 
manure,  but  a  mixture  of  manure  and  half-de- 
cayed leaves,  or  old  spent  tan  from  a  pine  or 
propagating  pit,  may  also  be  used.  The  mulch 
should  be  spread  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  and 
in  tlio  case  of  small,  newly  planted  trees,  to  the 
extent  of  3  feet  from  the  stem;  in  the  case  "I" 
large,  established  trees  a  distance  of  5  or  6  feet 
from  tho  stem  is  not  too  much.  Newly  planted 
trees  should  be  mulched  immediately  after  they 
are  planted,  and  the  materia]  should  he  renewed 
from  time  to  time  for  at  least  two  seasons. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


SATURDAY,    MARCH    27— 
Paislev   Spring   Show. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  30— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on 
■'  Chrysanthemums  in  Pots,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson.) 

WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  31— 

R.H.S.  General  Examination  in  Horticulture. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  1— 

Manchester  and  North  of  England  Orchid  Soc.  meet. 
B.G.A.  (St.  Albans  Branch)  meet. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  3— 

Soci^te  Francaise  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  6— 

Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

THURSDAY.  APRIL  8— 

E.G. A.    (Cent.    Lond.   and  Sheffield  Branches)   meet. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  10— 

B.G.A.  (Birmingham  Branch)  meet. 

MONDAY.  APRIL  12— 

Surveyors'  Institution,  "Report  on  the  Land  Inquiry 
Committee  on  Housing." 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  13— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Daffodil  Show  (2  days).  (Lecture  at 
3  p.m.  on  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Western  N.  America," 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour.) 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  13— 

B.G.A.,  Watford  Branch,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Herefordshire  Spring  Show  at  Hereford.  Royal  Dublin 
Soc.  Spring  Show  and  Roval  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland 
Ex.  at  Balls  Bridge  (2  days). 

THURSDAY.   APRIL  15— 

Manchester    Orchid    Soc.    meet.      Linnean    Soc.    meet. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  16— 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Spring  Show  in  R.H.S.  Hall. 

SATURDAY.  APRIL  17— 

B.G.A.    (Leamington    and   Blackburn    Branches)   meet 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  22— 
Roy.  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  27— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coma,  meet.  (Nat.  Auricula  and 
Primula  Soc.  Oom.  Sh.).  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Dar- 
win's Alternative  Explanation  of  Evolution  by  Self- 
adaptation,"    by    Rev.    Prof.    G.    Henslow.) 

WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  28— 

Royal  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Spring  Show  at 
Edinburgh  (2  days).  National  Auricula  Soc.  Show 
at   Birmingham    Botanic    Gardens    (2   days). 

/HURSDAY,  APRIL  29— 

Perp.  Flow.  Cam.  Soc.  Show  at  Leeds  (2  days).  Man- 
chester  Orchid   Soc.    meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich.  42.5. 
Actual   Temperatures  : — 

London,    March   24   (6  p.m.)  :    56°. 
Gardeners'    Chronicle    Office,    41,    Wellington    Street. 
Covent     Garden,    London  :     Thursday,     March     25 
(10     a.m.)  :     Bar.      29.5 ;      Temp.     45°.    Weather- 
Raining. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY   -AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose     Trees,     Shrubs,     Perennials,     Bulbs,     etc.,     at 

Stevens'    Rooms,    38,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden. 

W.C..    at    12.30. 
MONDAY— 

Herbaceous   Plants    and    Hardy    Bulbs    at    12.    Roses 

and   Fruit   Trees    at  1,    by   Protheroe   and   Morris,   67 

and  68,  Oheapside 
TUESDAY— 

Roses,    bv    Protheroe    and    Morris,    at    1. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy   Bulbs   and   Border   Plants   at   12.   Fruit   Trees, 

Roses',    etc.,    at    1.   334   cases   Japanese   Liliums   at   3, 

by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

There  is  a  general  con- 
Bciated  sensus    of    opinion   that 

Spring.  spring     —     always      so 

longed  for  by  those  for 
whom  winter  has  lost  its  savour — has  this 
year  been  somewhat  slow  in  coming. 
Wise  garden  men  who  carry  in  their  heads 
a  calendar  say  that  hereabouts,  at  all 
events,  spring  is  ten  days  or  a  week  be- 
hind its  proper  time.  Gardeners  gener- 
ally have,  however,  small  reason  to  deplore 
this  delay  :  for,  with  the  drying  winds 
which  heralded  shrilly  the  approach, 
they  gained  a  much-needed  space  for  mak- 
ing up  arrears  in  planting.  Arrears  there 
always  will  be  so  long  as  man  is  mortal  : 
but  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  wet  winter, 
shortage  of  labour,  and  a  natural  hesi- 
tancy as  to  garden  expenditure,  the 
arrears  in  many  gardens  are  greater  than 
is  usual.  With  so  many  gardeners  gone 
to   war    and    with   the    knowledge   of    the 


heavy  toll  in  lives  that  is  being  taken,  there 
was  this  year  little  of  the  keen  enjoyment 
in  catalogues  and  novelties  that  prelude 
spring  in  peaceful  years.  There  were 
moments  even  when  it  seemed,  if  not 
wrong,  yet  futile,  to  devote  attention  and 
energy  to  the  garden.  In  these  moments 
the  suggestion  that  the  herbaceous  border 
should  give  place  to  a  Cabbage  or  Potato 
patch  gained  for  a  weak  space  a  hearing: 
but  sober  sense  dismissed  it  as  an  unsound 
though  well  meant  suggestion.  For  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone :  some  men 
live  by  herbaceous  borders,  and  how  shall 
they  get  a  living  if  we  neglect  their  ser- 
vice! Thanks  to  the  tarrying  of  spring, 
these  hesitations  have  caused  no  great  loss 
to  the  garden  :  thanks  to  it  also,  the 
farmer,  also  hesitant  for  a  time,  has  been 
able  to  get  in  large  breadths  of  spring 
Wheat  and  so  secure,  as  all  except  the 
niggard  may  hope,  a  handsome  return  for 
himself. 

But  many  with  curious  mind  are  ask- 
ing why  spring  should  be  so  long  in  com- 
ing in :  never  in  our  time  was  there  a 
year  when  it  was  so  longed  for.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  seems  to  us  a  simple 
one.  The  winter  rains  have  been  exces- 
sive, and  water  takes  a  deal  of  heat  to  get 
itself  warmed.  Hence,  although  the  winter 
has  not  been  cold,  the  soil  has  taken  longer 
than  usual  to  reach  a  degree  of  heat  at 
which  root-action  begins  to  be  vigorous. 
Now,  however,  that  that  proper  soil  tem- 
perature has  been  arrived  at,  things  will 
grow  apace.  The  magic  of  spring  has  de- 
scended on  the  garden.  The  emeralds  are 
bespangling  the  Larches;  the  fans  of  the 
young  growths  of  the  Strawberry  are  push- 
ing through  the  ground ;  the  Crocuses  have 
made  their  obeisance  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
birds;  the  Almond  is  starred  with  pink 
blossom ;  the  pale  Pear  buds,  big  with  the 
promise  of  fruit,  are  bursting  the  bonds  of 
their  winter  prison  of  brown  scales,  and 
even  the  grass,  vexeu  by  summer  drought 
and  winter  flood,  and  an  accomplice  in 
winter  of  our  despondency,  begins  to  sug- 
gest that  lawns  shall  be  green  again. 

In  normal  times  we  accept  the  miracle 
of  spring  with  brief  thanksgiving,  but  now 
in  these  heavy  times  we  understand  why 
spring  was  once  in  far-off  days  an  object 
of  universal  worship.  The  mystery  of  the 
quickening  of  vegetation  is  veiled  beneath 
a  tissue  of  phrases — the  rise  of  sap,  the 
reaction  of  protoplasm  to  temperature;  we 
do  well,  brought  as  we  are  in  closer  con- 
tact with  reality,  to  remember  that  these 
phrases  only  hint  at,  but  do  not  reveal,  the 
meaning  of  that  mystery. 


Everyone    interested    in 

The  Alkaloid      plant-breeding  and  con- 

CdnonnlpL°t"a'  versant  with  the  results 

which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  selection  has  asked  whether  it 
should  not  be  possible  to  increase  consider- 
ably the  yield  of  such  plant  products  as 
indigo,  alkaloids  and  the  like  by  the  prac- 
tice of  pure  line  breeding.  In  spite  of  the 
economic  possibilities,  but  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  we 
have  had  to  wait  until  now  for  a  first  con- 


tribution to  the  subject  of  chemical  selec- 
tion. This  contribution  is  entitled  "  In- 
dividual Variation  in  the  Alkaloid  Content 
of  Belladonna  Plants,"  and  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sievers,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.* 

The  results  of  extensive  analyses  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Sievers  show,  what  everyone  con- 
versant with  plant  variation  would  expect, 
that  the  alkaloid  content  varies  consider- 
ably from  plant  to  plant  and  from  season 
to  season.  They  show  also,  what  is  of  more 
direct  importance,  that  a  high  yielding 
plant  tends  to  maintain  its  high  yield  and 
a  low  yielding  plant  tends  to  continue  to 
give  a  poor  yield. 

The  writer  points  out  that  his  experi- 
ments are  only  of  a  preliminary  nature, 
but  they  should  suffice  to  encourage  others, 
especially  those  engaged  in  tropical  agri- 
culture, to  set  about  similar  experiments. 
Such  experiments  need  to  be  properly 
planned,  and  must  be  carried  on  under 
such  conditions  as  serve  to  eliminate  so  far 
as  possible  seasonal  effects  of  weather. 
When  pure  lines  of  high  yielders  have  been 
sorted  out,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  ex- 
periments to  be  made  on  the  effects  of 
manure  and  special  cultivation.  It  is 
curious  that  scarcely  any  tropical  agricul- 
turist has  recognised  the  great  importance 
that  experimental  glasshouses  are  destined 
to  play  in  research  in  tropical  agriculture. 
This  is  due  probably  to  the  prevalent  view 
that  a  glasshouse  is  solely  a  forcing  house, 
and  hence  an  unnecessary  luxury  in  a 
tropical  climate.  The  truth  is  that  a  glass- 
house, properly  ventilated  and  screened, 
gives  the  grower  a  means  of  controlling  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  plants 
grown  for  experimental  purposes  are  cul- 
tivated. 

Every  tropical  agricultural  research 
station  should  be  provided  with  ranges  of 
glasshouses,  so  that  after  preliminary  work 
in  the  field,  selection  experiments  may  be 
carried  out  under  as  uniform  conditions 
as  may  be. 


Our  SuDPlementary  Illustration.— 

Dombeya  calantha  is  a  native  of  British  Central" 
Africa.  It  was  first  grown  at  Kew  as  D.  specta- 
bilis,  under  which  name  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Durban,  whence  the  Kew  seed* 
were  obtained,  but  on  flowering  for  the  first  time- 
in  1911  its  identity  with  D.  calantha  was  estab- 
lished. The  trusses  of  pale  pink  blooms  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Musk  Mallow,  and 
they  are  produced  in  profusion.  The  plant 
should  make  a  good  subject  for  the  warm  green- 
house, as  in  addition  to  its  attractive  flowers 
it  is  an  evergreen  species.  The  Kew  specimens 
have,  so  far,  failed  to  ripen  seeds. 

Shrewsbury  Flower  Show  Abandoned.— 

The  secretary  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  informs  us  that  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  show  for  1915.  The  dates 
had  been  provisionally  fixed  for  August  18  and  19. 

The  Highbury  Collection  of  Orchids.— 

Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  will  sell  at  then- 
Central  Sale  Rooms,  Oheapside,  on  ApTil  15 
and  16,  the  whole  of  the  famous  collection  of 
Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Joseph  Chamberlain 
at  Highbury,  Birmingham.  Apart  from  the  in- 
terest attached  to  having  specimens  in  which  the 
great  statesman  was  specially  interested,  pur- 
chasers  will  have   the   satisfaction  of   acquiring 

°  Journal  of  Agric.  Research,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2. 
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plants  which  have  been  carefully  selected  by  an 
amateur  of  great  experience  and  sound  judgment. 
Choice  varieties  of  species  form  a  great  feature 
in  the  collection,  but  there  are  also  some  good 
hybrids  raked  at  Highbury. 

Flowers  in  Season.- Messrs.  Edward  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  have  sent  us 
specimens  of  their  excellent  strains  of  Cyclamen. 
The  largest  flowers  are  those  of  the  white  variety 
Mont  Blanc  (see  fig.  52),  the  petals  of  which  are 
fully  2  inches  long  and  of  the  pure6t  white. 
Salmon  Queen  has  rather  smaller  flowers  than 
those  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  of  an  exquisite  pinl; 
shade,  with  deeper  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  Vesuvius  is  a  deep  crimson  variety  of 
good  shape.  Perfection  is  a  pale  pink  variety 
with  a  large  magenta  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.  The  specimens,  by  displaying  the  wide 
range  of  colour  in  this  ever-popular  greenhouse 
plant,  indicate  the  high  pitch  of  perfection  to 
which  florists  and  seedsmen  nave  brought  the 
plants  to  which  they  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion and  skill. 

Grain  and  Meal  Imports.— The  importa- 
tions of  Wheat  in  the  week  ending  March  17 
amounted  to  1,649,500  cwts. ;  Barley,  288,700 
cwts. ;  Oats,  769,000  cwts. ;  Maize,  1,007,100 
cwts.  In  corresponding  week.  1914  : — Wheat, 
2,469,600  cwts. ;  Barley,  272,300  cwts. ;  Oats, 
601,100  cwts. ;  Maize,  374,800  owts. 

The  World's  Fruit  Trade.— An  interest- 
ing digest  of  the  world's  fruit  trade  and  the 
part  played  by  Italy  therein  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  E.  0.  Fenzi.  From  this  account  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  the  world's  export  and 
import  trade  in  fresh  fruit  is  about  34  million 
pounds  sterling,  and  of  this  amount  about  one- 
half  represents  the  value  of  Great  Britain's 
imports.  Next  in  rank  as  an  importing  country 
is  Germany,  which  in  1912  took  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  fruit  to  the  value  of  14 
million  pounds.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
exporting  countries  stands  Italy,  which  country 
exports  fruits  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  9 
million  pounds  sterling.  Spain  and  the  United 
States  are  second  and  third  with  about  5  million 
pounds'  worth  of  exports,  and  the  country 
which  exports  least  is  Germany.  Great  Britain's 
exports  stand  at  one  and  three-quarter  million, 
but  this  figure  includes  re-exports.  We  eat  most 
Oranges  and  the  United  States  most  Lemon6. 
The  biggest  buyer  of  Bananas  is  America.  The 
largest  seller  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  not,  as  we 
should  have  guessed,  the  United  States,  but 
Italy. 

Accident  to  Colonel  Lockwood's  Car.— 

It  is  reported  that  Colonel  Lockwood,  M.P.,  was 
motoring  to  Marlow  on  the  20th  inst.  when  his 
car  suddenly  burst  into  flames.  Trie  car  was 
destroyed,  but,  fortunately,  the  passengers 
escaped  without  injury. 

War  Items.— Mr.  Frank  W.  Morter.  son 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Morter,  Chief  Officer  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Parks  Department,  who 
enlisted  in  the  2nd  Birmingham  City  Battalion, 
has  been  gazetted  second  lieutenant  in  the  3rd 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment. 

Private  H.  M'Dougall,  a  member  of  the 

garden  staff  at  Braemore,  Ullapool,  Ross-shire, 
was  wounded  in  the  fighting  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 
Private  M'Dougall  was  in  the  Seaforths  (Ross- 
shire)  Territorials. 

Lance-Corporal  Ernest  Milne,  who  be- 
fore joining  the  Army  in  November  last  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow,  was  killed 
in  action  on  the  18th  inst.  Lance-Corponal  Milne 
■was  the  son  of  Mr.  Milne,  gardener  at  Grey- 
stoke  Castle,  Penrith. 

Lieutenant  Jean  de  Vtlmorin,  9th  Cuir- 
assiers, was  severely  wounded  at  Peronne, 
Sommc  (Northern  France),  on  September  24;  he 
was  shot  four  successive  times,  one  of  the  bullets 


piercing  his  breast.  Fortunately  he  was  taken 
good  care  of  in  a  French  ambulance,  which  had 
remained  in  the  German  fighting  line,  and  sub- 
sequently was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Kxe- 
feld  (Rheinland),  where  he  remained  five  months. 
In  consequence  of  an  exchange  of  prisoner 
officers  he  was  released  on  March  12,  and  re- 
turned to  France,  where  he  hopes  to  recover  com- 
pletely from  his  wounds.  Lieutenant  Jean  de 
Vilmorin  is  the  younger  brother  of  M.  Philippe 
de  Vilmorin,  head  member  of  the  well-known 
seed  firm,  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.  M. 
Vincent  de  Vilmorin,  the  youngest  brother  of 
M.  Philippe,  was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
secretary  of  the  French  Legation  at  Pekin. 
Without  waiting  for  the  summons  to  join  the 
army  he  left  the  Chinese  capital  with  one  of  his 
colleagues  the  day  after  mobilisation  was 
ordered.  He  crossed  Siberia,  Russia,  Finland, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  finally  England.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  after  innumerable  changes 
by  train  and  boat.  The  same  evening  he 
and  his  companion  joined  their  regiments  at 
the  frontier.  Our  readers  have  already  heard  of 
the  gallant  attack  by  Capt.  Louis  de  Vilmorin, 
who,  in  command  of  a  battery  of  80mm.  moun- 
tain guns,  attacked  with  complete  success  a  vil- 
lage held  by  the  Germans,  and  was  mentioned  in 
despatches  for  the  exploit. 

Further    information    concerning    French 

horticulturists  has  come  to  hand  since  our  last 
issue.  M.  Jules  Gravereaux,  the  owner  of  the 
famous  roseraie  de  l'Hay,  of  which,  a  very 
interesting  account  was  given  in  last  year's  Rose 
Annual,  has  two  sons  and  a  son-in-law  on  active 
service.  His  son  Henri  is  a  captain  in  the 
cavalry.  M.  Croibier,  of  Lyons,  another 
rosarian,  is  in  the  artillery.  M.  Schwartz, 
another  devotee  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  a  ser- 
geant-major in  the  infantry.  M.  Pernet- 
Ducher,  whose  name  is  equally  well  known  in 
England,  has  both  of  his  sons  with  the  colours. 
M.  Tesnier,  the  assistant  librarian  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France,  has 
three  sons  at  the  front.  Of  the  eldest  he  has  had 
no  news  since  August  25,  and  the  youngest  has 
been  reported  as  missing  since  September  15 :  a 
grievous  trial  for  their  parents.  M.  Ch.  Maron, 
the  well-known  Orchid  grower,  has  had  his  son- 
in-law  wounded.  We  regret  also  to  learn  that 
the  eldest  son  of  M.  Pierre  Passt,  the  eminent 
pomologist,  is  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  M. 
Marcel  Martinet,  son  of  M.  Henri  Martinet, 
editor  of  Le  Jardin,  who  only  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  is 
serving  as  a  corporal  in  the  46th  Regiment.  At 
length  we  have  news  of  M.  Lucien  Chattre, 
editor  of  Le  Moniteur  a" Horticulture.  He  is 
serving  as  commandant,  and  is  attached  to  the 
Military  Government  oi  Paris.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  horticulturists  that  saw  active  service  in  the 
war  of  1870-71,  and  his  son,  Lieut.  Chaure,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  and  victims  of  aerial 
navigation,  and  was  killed  in  the  dirigible  disas- 
ter that  occurred  to  the  "  Republique  "  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  Three  times  the  Germans 
have  passed  through  Bailleul.  M.  Anatole  Cor- 
donnier's  nurseries  there  have  suffered  no  harm, 
but  on  their  last  visit  they  stabled  110  horses  in 
one  of  his  huge  greenhouses  and  carted  away 
Grapes  to  the  value  of  about  £280,  the  vines,  of 
course,  suffe  ing  to  a  large  extent.  Close  by,  at 
Lille,  live  M.  1TiN  den  Heede,  a  well-known 
horticultural  wr..er,  and  M.  E.  Mulnard  ;  no 
news  of  either  gentleman  has  been  obtained 
even  by  their  Paris  friends,  and  the  same  re- 
mains to  be  said  of  M.  Henri  Fatzer,  the 
director  of  the  Forceries  de  l'Aisne,  who  has 
numerous  friends  here  in  England.  Much  sym- 
pathy will  go.  out  to  M.  Jarrt-Desloge,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society,  whose  beautiful  Chateau  de 
Remilly  in  the  Ardennes  has  been  plundered  of 
all  its  valuable  contents  by  the  enemy.  As  an 
enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  his  gardens  con- 
tained   many    choice    plants    and    horticultural 


Tareties,  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  have  been 
ruined  by  the  Germans. 

We     learn     from     the     Journal    of     the 

Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France  that 
during  the  bombardment  at  Arras  the  Orchid- 
houses  of  Monsieur  Alfred  Le  Gentil,  a  well- 
known  collector,  were  completely  destroyed. 
This  fine  collection  comprised  Anoectochilus, 
Macodes,  Haemaria,  Goodyera,  Dossinia,  and 
similar  genera. 

A  Useful  Gift.— We  learn  that  a  request 
has  been  addressed  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
of  Reading,  on  behalf  of  the  troops  quartered  at 
the  No.  1  Base  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France,  for  a  selection  of  quick-growi  lg 
vegetable  seeds.  There  in  the  grounds  surround- 
ing their  huts  they  propose  to  raise  what  should 
prove  a  valuable  supply  of  wholesome  food. 
Messrs.  Sutton  despatched  a  selection  of  the 
most  suitable  seeds,  and  have  received  letters  of 
thanks  from  the  Officer  in  Command,  who  writes 
as  follows: — "I  have  to-day  been  distributing 
your  gift  of  seeds  to  the  various  cantonments  and 
camps,  and  am  compelled  to  write  again  and  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  the  magnificent  collection  cf 
seeds  you  have  sent  us."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Messrs.  Sutton  presented  seeds  to  the  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  blockhouses  during  the 
latter  stages  of  the  South  African  War,  the  gift 
being  highly  appreciated,  as  it  not  only  provided 
a  peaceful  interest  which  greatly  relieved  the 
strain  imposed  by  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  lived,  but  also  enabled  them  to  raise 
much  valuable  food. 

A  Bacterial  Rot  of  Celery.— Sporadic 
observations  extending  over  several  years  and 
made  in  various  countries  indicate  that  Celery  i» 
subject  to  a  bacterial  disease  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  a  soft  rot  of  the  leaves.  The  disease 
has  recently  been  investigated  thoroughly  by 
Mr.  H.  Wormald,  and  has  been  shown  to  be 
due  to  a  bacterium  (B.  apivorum)  not  previously 
described.  This  organism,  which  appears  to  be 
a  true  parasite,  is  allied  with  other  bacteria 
which  set  up  disease  in  vegetables — for  example, 
B.  carotovorus.  The  soft-rot  disease  is  highly  in- 
fectious, and  thus  may  spread  rapidly  through 
the  Celery  crop.  Beyond  recommending  the 
rooting  out  and  burning  of  diseased  plants,  Mr. 
Wormald  is  not  yet  able  to  advise  us  on  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Pelargoniums    Seventy    Years    Ago.— 

Whilst  it  is  absolutely  necesary  that  rules  should 
be  laid  down  by  which  seedling  Pelargoniums 
are  to  be  judged,  and  that  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence should  be  raised,  which  growers  muit  en- 
deavour to  attain,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
may  not  be  many  flowers  well  deserving  a  place 
upon  the  stage  of  the  amateur,  which  will  not 
bear  too  critical  an  examination.  For  instance, 
we  may  have  novel  and  extraordinary  colour 
without  shape,  or  beautiful  combinations  of 
colour  with  the  same  defect.  Such  flowers  the 
judges  must  pass  over,  but  the  general  admirer 
will  do  well  to  possess  them,  because,  by  judi 
cionsly  placing  them  on  the  stand,  he  will  greatly 
heighten  the  general  effect  of  his  collection. 
This  leads  me  to  remark  that  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  gardeners  to  study  well  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowering  plants  in  greenhouses,  that  by 
contrasts  of  colour,  etc.,  they  may  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  I  have  often  noticed  a  plant 
with  some  glaring  defect  placed  close  to  the  eye, 
whilst  another  of  great  beauty  has  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  6tage ;  or  a  rose-coloured  Pelargonium 
placed  beside  a  scarlet.  I  need  not  multiply  in- 
stances, for  they  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  studied  the  subject.  We  have  as  much 
need  to  cultivate  taste  in  these  particulars  as 
have  ladies  in  the  arrangement  of  colours  in  their 
dress  ;  and  it  is  unpardonable  in  those  who  at- 
tend the  exhibition  at  Chiswick.  and  have  such 
opportunities  of  study,  not  to  profit  by  them. 
Veritas.  (Extract  from  ill'  Gardeners'  Chroni- 
cle. March  29.  1845.) 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XX). 


L'AMATEUR    HORTICOLE    EN 
ANGLETERRE. 

L'amateueisme  joue  en  Angleterre  un  role 
bien  plus  important  que  sur  le  continent.  Tout 
grand  proprietaire  se  doit  de  posseder  son  pare 
irreprochablement  entretenu,  ses  serres  a  fruits 
et  a  fieurs,  son  potager.  L'importance  des  ama- 
teurs est  telle  qu'on  a  juge  necessaire  de  con- 
stituer  des  societes  pour  producteurs  d'une 
espece  de  fleur  determinee,  Rose,  Ohrysantueme, 
Pois  de  Senteur,  Oeiilet,  Oeillet  Perpetuel, 
Dahlia,  Glaieul,  Tulipe,  Primevere,  Narcisse, 
societes  qui  sont  toutes  tres  puissantes. 

Contrairement  a  ce  qui  se  passe  souvent  sur  le 
continent,  ces  societes  ne  se  torment  pas  pour 
defendre  les  interets  materiels  des  membres,  pro- 
fessionnels  qui  vivent  de  la  production.  Le  but 
semhle  avant  tout  de  donner  plus  d'importance 
a  la  culture  des  fieurs  sans  que  pour  cela  on 
envisage  le  cote  economique  en  ce  qui  concerne 
lee  membres  eux-memes.  C'est  en  somme  un 
veritable  sport. 

Les  expositions  organisees  par  chacune  de  ces 
societes  sont  tout  simplement  merveilleuses.  De 
nombreux  membres  depensent  des  sommes 
enormes  pour  etre  en  possession  d'une  collection 
pouvant  faire  eclat  a  1'exposition  annuelle  des 
Tulipes,  des  Oeillets,  des  Roses,  etc.,  selon  la 
fleur  preferee. 

L'amateur  etant  le  principal  client  du  profes- 
sional, qui  est  indispensable  pour  la  fourniture 
dee  nouveautes  tant  recherchees  du  moment 
que  la  specialisation  est  poussee  a  un  si 
haut  point,  l'industrie  horticole  anglaise  y  trouve 
un  debouche  considerable.  Les  grandes  solennites 
horticoles  sont  de  veritables  evenements  mon- 
dains  et  le  grand  public  se  donne  rendez-vousdans 
les  halls  abritant  les  expositions  florales.  Sem- 
blable  situation  est  bien  de  nature  a  encourager 
les  amateurs  a  y  figurer  et  a  ne  reculer  devant 
aucun  sacrifice  pour  le  faire  le  plus  brillamment 
possible.  II  en  resulte  que  les  horticulteurs  pro- 
fessionals peuvent  non  seulement  ecouler  des 
quantites  plus  considerables  de  produits,  mais 
encore  obtenir  des  prix  plus  Aleves  des 
nouveautes,  dont  les  amateurs  s'accaparent 
immediatement.  La  production  continentale  elle 
aussi  profite  de  cet  avantage  et  souvent  des 
nouveautes  prennent  a  bon  prix  la  voie  de  1' An- 
gleterre. 

II  ne  faut  pas  une  enquete  bien  approfondie 
pour  constater  jusqu'a  quel  point  les  cultures 
des  grands  amateurs  sont  bien  tenues.  II  est  rare 
d'y  decouvrir  des  sections  negligees  faute  de 
main  d'oeuvre  ou  de  materiel.  Dans  d'autres  pays, 
au  eontraire,  il  arrive  bien  des  fois  que  des  jar- 
dijiiers  capables  sont  dans  1'impossibilite  de 
mettre  leurs  connaissances  au  jour :  souvent  il 
leur  manque  1'aide  ou  les  ressources ;  cela  se 
manifesto  parfois  jusque  dans  les  quantites 
d'engrais  employees. 

Disposant  des  moyens,  le  jardinier  anglais 
arrive  souvent  a  sa  fin.  II  s'intCTesse  a  sa 
besogne  et  ses  salaires — du  moins  en  ce  qui  con- 
cerne le  chef  jardinier— etant  relativement 
cleves,  sa  classe  sociale  semble  plus  relevee  que 
sur  le  continent.  II  est  juste  de  reconnaitre  que 
si  le  proprietaire  le  met  a  la  peine,  il 
lui  permet  aussi  de  cueillir  des  lauriers  : 
lors  des_  expositions  on  voit  invariablement  le 
r.om  du  jardinier  accouple  a,  celui  du  proprietaire. 
G'est  ce  systeme  qui  assure  les  resultats  ma- 
'-uifiques  auxquels  arrivent  les  amateurs  anglais. 
Dans  beaucoup  de  domaines  on  les  voit  battre 
les  professionnels.  Au  continent,  si  Ton  excepte 
la,  culture  de*  Orchidees.  c'est  a  oeu  pres  invari- 
ablement le  professionnel  qui  remporte  les  palmes. 


L'amateur  du  continent  (laissons  la  les  excep- 
tions, car  il  s'en  trouve  dont  la  generosite  et 
l'interet  qu'ils  portent  aux  choses  horticoles  ont 
fait  progresser  enormement  l'horticulture  pro- 
fessionnelle)  a  beaucoup  a  apprendre  en  Angle- 
terre. 

Le  jardinier  continental  n'est  sans  doute  pas 
moins  doue  que  1' Anglais,  et  il  est  a  meme  de 
produire  les  memes  resultate.  Les  nombreux 
etablissements  d'enseignement  horticole,  si  fre- 
quentes,  lui  assurent  une  premiere  formation 
solide,  mais  pour  qu'il  puisse  manifester  sa  com- 
petence, il  faut  que  le  nombre  d' amateurs,  le 
nombre  de  "  Mecenes,"  se  multiplie,  il  faut  que 
les  sacrifices  que  les  proprietaries  veulent  con- 
sents pour  leurs  jardins  et  leurs  serres  soient 
moins  mesures.  Que  c'est  la  le  gage  du  succes 
resulte  clairement  du  fait  que  le  jardinier  d'elite 
se  rencontre  des  que  le  patron  s'inspire  des  prin- 
cipes  de  l'amateur  anglais. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

L'EXPORTATION     DE     LEGUMES   VERS    L'ALLE- 

magne.  — A  diverses  reprises  nous  avons  signale 
les  mesures  prises  par  des  pays  neutres  pour 
eviter  l'exportation  de  produits  alimentaires 
dont  une  penurie  pourrait  se  faire  sentir.  Toute 
question  de  sympathie  pour  l'un  ou  l'autre  des 
belligerants  laissee  de  cote,  des  mesures  de 
l'espece  sont  generalement  applaudies  par  les 
consommateurs,  critiquees  par  les  producteurs. 
En  Hollande  des  efforts  sont  faits  en  ce  moment 
pour  amener  la.  prohibition  de  l'exportation  de 
legumes.  A  une  des  dernieres  seances  de  la 
Seconde  Chambre,  le  depute  de  Jong  fit  ressortir 
le  rencherissement  considerable  des  legumes  dont 
le  prix  a  plus  que  double  dans  la  periode  de  la  mi- 
janvier  a  la  mi-fevrier.  Par  suite  de  l'exporta- 
tion, les  citoyens  hollandais  ne  peuvent  plus  se 
les  payer.  Le  Ministre  de  l'Agrieulture  etait 
d'avis  qu'on  peut  sans  inconvenient  pour  le  pays, 
continuer  l'exportation  des  Choux-cabus  et  des 
Oignons.  Le  stock  de  Choux-fleurs  etait  a  la 
fin  de  fevrier  de  8,000,000  de  kg.  et  appartient 
a  des  petits  producteurs.  La  culture  est  basee 
sur  l'exportation,  selon  les  especes  5  &  18  pour  cent 
seulement  de  la  recolte  etant  utilises  dans  le  pays. 
Ces  produits  sont  d'ailleurs  arrives  a  leuT  periode 
limite  de  conservation ;  il  faut  qu'ils  soient 
utilises  sans  retard,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  possible  sans 
exportation.  Pour  le  reste  il  ne  semble  pas  du 
tout  que  le  consommateur  hollandais  ait  peine  a 
se  procurer  des  legumes  a  un  prix  abordable. 

A  Bailleul.  —  D'apres  des  declarations  faites 
par  M.  A.  Cordoivnier  au  Journal  de  la  Societe 
Nationale  d' Horticulture  de  France  son  eta- 
blissement  a  ete  occupe  par  les  Allemands  &  trois 
reprises.  Les  deux  premieres  occupations  se  sont 
passees  sans  grand  mal,  mais  lors  de  la  troisieme 
ils  introduisirent,  a  11  heures  du  soir,  110 
chevaux  dans  une  grande  serre  garnie  de  Raisins, 
et  y  volerent  et  gaspillerent  pour  6  a  7,000  francs 
de  fruit. 

Les  Roses  a  Nomenclature  Allemande. 

— Nous  avons  dit  que  la  Societe  Francaise  des 
Rosieristes  avait  decide  de  poursuivre  la  pro- 
scription des  noms  allemands  de  Roses  de  tous 
les  catalogues.  M.  Bernaix  a  ete  charge  de 
dresser  la  liste  des  varietes  qui  seront  affectees 
par  cette  decision.  Une  premiere  serie  en  ren- 
ferme  deja  deux  cent  trente  six  parmi  lesquelles 
des  varietes  connues  teUes  que  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Grass  an  Teplitz  et  Frau  Kail 
Druscliki.  Pour  ces  dernieres  on  trouvera  un 
autre  com  ;  quant  aux  varietes  moins  repandues 
il  n'en  sera  plus  question. 


Le  Journal  de  la  Societe  Francaise 
des    Rosieristes,  "  Les   Amis     des    Roses," 

vient  a  son  tour  de  reprendre  sa  publication. 
Le  congres,  le  XIXe,  que  les  Amis  des  Roses 
devaient  tenir  a  Paris  cette  annee,  conformement 
aux  decisions  prises  a  Biarritz  en  1914,  n'aura 
pas  lieu,  en  raison  des  evenements.  On  espere 
que  les  circonstances  pemiettront  la  reunion  d'un 
congres  en  1916  et  il  est  suggere  que  le  cas 
echeant  il  ait  lieu  a  Bruxelles. 

La  Crise  au  Littoral. -La  fferwe  Sorticoh 
nous  apporte  sur  ce  sujet  de  nouveaux  Ten- 
seignements  donnes  par  la  Petite  Revue  aqricoh 
et  horticole  du  littoral.  La  main  d'eeuvre  est 
excessivement  rare  et  on  n'execute  que  les 
travaux  absolument  indispensables.  Les  planta- 
tions nouvelles  de  Rosiers  font  defaut,  le  forcage 
n'est  guere  pratique.  On  prevoit  un  grand  de- 
ficit dans  les  plantations  d'Oeillets,  qui  ne 
depasseront  certainement  pas  le  tiers  de  leur 
importance  habituelle.  Les  cultures  de  primems 
sont  insignifiantes.  Les  AspeTges  forcees  sont 
rares,  les  rendements  inferieurs  et  les  prix  in- 
suffisants.  Le  forcage  des  Fraises  et  des  Melons 
a  egalement  ete  peu  pratique.  Aux  environs  de 
Nice,  on  a,  au  eontraire,  fait  de  grandes  planta- 
tions de  Tomates,  mais  cette  culture  n'entrame 
pas  les  depenses  elevees  necessitees  par  les 
precedentes. 

Nouvelles  de  la  Guerre.-M.  Fesmer, 
bibliothecaire  adjoint  de  la  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France,  a  trois  fils  au  front. 
L'aine  est  disparu  depuis  le  25  aoiit,  le  cadet 
depuis  le  15  septembre.  M.  Marcel  Martinet, 
fils  de  l'editeur  du  Jardin,  est  caporal  au  46e 
d'infanterie.  M.  Passy,  fils  aine  de  M.  Pierre 
Passy,  le  distingue  pomologue  et  conferencier,  a 
ete  blesse  et  fait  prisonnier.  M.  Lucien  Chaure, 
editeur  du  Moniteur  d'Horticulture,  est  Com- 
mandant au  gouvernement  militaire  de  Paris. 
M.  Chaure  est  un  veteran  de  1870-1871  et  a  tenu 
a  reprendre  service  des  la  declaration  de  la 
guerre  actuelle. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

In  Engeland  levert  de  liefhebberij  veel  meer 
belang  op  voor  den  Tuinbouw  dan  op  het  Vaste- 
land.  Bijna  alle  eigenaars  stellen  belang  in 
de  teelt  van  bloemen,  vruchten  en  groenten. 
Veel  wordt  er  gedaan  om  met  eer  op  de  bloem- 
tentoonstellingen  te  kunnen  optreden.  Ook 
worden  geene  kosten  gespaard  om  nieuwe  soorten 
en  varieteiten  .  aan  te  koopen,  waardoor  aan 
de  beroepskweekers  uitmuntende  gelegenheden 
verschaft  worden  om  hunne  nieuwigheden  aan 
den  man  te  brengen 

Talrijke  liefhebbersmaatschappijen  zijn  tot 
stand  gekomen  met  het  oog  op  'het  bevorderen  der 
teelt  van  eenige  bloemen,  waarvan  de  leden  dan 
een  gansche  verzameling  kweeken  om  ze  zoo 
mogelijk  op  de  tentoonstelling  te  brengen. 

De  hoveniers  worden  wel  betaald  en  goed  be- 
handeld  ;  ze  stellen  belang  in  hun  werk  en  komen 
dan  ook  tot  goede  uitslagen.  Ook  op  het  Vaste- 
land  zouden  ze— als  men  him  de  middelen  geeft- 
bcter  werk  verrichten. 

In  Holland  tracht  men  bet  verbod  van  uitvoer 
voor  de  groenten  in  te  voeren,  doch  volgens 
deskundigen  heeft  het  land  er  geen  voordeel  blj. 
In  Bailleul  (Noord  Frankrijk)  werden  door  de 
Duitschers  voor  6  of  7.000  frank  druiven  op  ecne 
kweekerij  gestolen.  In  Zuid-Frankrijk  lijdt  d; 
vro?ge  bloementeelt  van  het  gebrok  nan  handar- 
beid.  Een  fransche  maatschappij  besloot  de 
rozen  met  duitschen  naam  te  herdcopen  of  niet 
meer  op  de  prijslijsten  te  brengen. 
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VEGETABLES. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LEEKS. 
Mr  Beckett  recommends,  on  p.  147,  that  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  vegetables 
.the  Leek  should  be  more  largely  cultivated,  and 
that  more  pains  should  be  taken  to  produce  the 
crop  in  the  best  condition.  I  agree  with  him  in 
his  method  of  cultivation  for  early  use  or  ex- 
hibition, but  foT  the  amateur  who  has  not  the 
facility  for  raising  them  in  heat  the  question  may 
arise,  How  am  I  to  grow  large  Leeks  without 
these  means  ?  A  method  I  have  found  successful 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  March  on  good,  rich  ground, 
and  at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July,  when  the  early  Peas  come  off,  to 
fork  the  ground  and  plant  the  seedlings 
fairly  deep  with  the  trowel  in  rows  15 
inches  apart  and  9  inches  from  plant  to  plant, 
taking  care  to  plant  them  with  the  leaves  lying 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  way  the  rows  run. 
If  the  ground  is  dry  at  planting  time  give  it  a 
good  watering,  and  an  occasional  watering  during 
dry  weather.  By  this  practice  Leeks  of  equal  size 
with  the  best  can  be  raised  with  certainty  if  not 
quite  so  long  in  the  blanch.  T.  Gerrish,  Mardy 
■Gardens,  Aberdare,  South  Wales 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

■  (.The    Editors   do    not    hold    themselves   responsible    tor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Food  Supply  (see  p.  131).— Among 
the  other  kinds  of  vegetables  referred  to,  it  is 
possible  that  small  gardeners,  who  grow  crops  for 
their  own  use,  will  find  Broad  Bean6  and  Par- 
snips worthy  of  their  consideration.  In  your 
correspondent's  excellent  arrangement  of  the 
Potato,  Brassica,  and  Turnips  for  heavy  land 
crops,  Broad  Beans,  which  are  one  of  the  mcst 
nutritious  and  sustaining  foods,  may  be  planted 
as  single  seed  at  the  same  time  as  Potatos  to 
grow  as  alternate  plants  with  the  Biassicas. 
which  would  be  planted  later.  Some  gardeneis 
may  find  the  early  small  Savoys  and  small  Cole- 
worts  more  useful  to  follow  early  Potatos  than 
cropping  the  whole  space  with  Turnips.  The 
Parsnip  does  well  grown  in  fresh  ground  that 
has  been  double  dug,  and  where  there  is  not 
enough  depth  of  soil  for  the  tap-Tooted  varieties 
the  Turnip-rooted  sorts  should  be  sown.  Pars- 
nips keep  better  than  any  other  crop  if  left  in  the 
ground,  and  the  roots  may  be  lifted  as  required. 
Asparagus  Kale  should  not  be  overlooked,  on 
account  of  its  usefulness  during  the  early  spring. 
The  beginner  who  follows  your  correspondent's 
advice  in  the  arrangement  of  his  CTOps  will  do 
-well  to  obtain  seed  and  grow  his  Brassica  plants 
himself,  or  he  may  in  some  localities  be  unable 
to  obtain  the  plants  when  they  are  wanted  to 
be  pnt  in  for  the  winter  crop.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  the  young  plants  can  be  pricked  out 
about  4  inches  apart  from  the  seed-beds,  to  be 
planted  in  their  final  quarters  when  time  and 
-weather  permit.  It  is  necessary  that  the  seed- 
beds should  contain  plenty  of  lime,  or  the  whole 
•of  these  crops  may  be  ruined  by  club-root. 
J.  E. 

Colour  Charts. -I  have  read  with  interest 
the  experiences  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  in  his  search 
for  a  satisfactory  colour  chart,  and  fully  endorse 
his  conclusion  that  the  ideal  one  has  yet  to  be 
found.  If  a  simplified  edition  of  Dr.  Ridge- 
way's  work  is  to  be  made  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable if  the  nomenclature  used  could  convey  a 
definite  impression  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  chart.  However  excellent  it  may  be,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  nine  out  of  ten  gardeners  will 
never  purchase  such  a  work,  and  to  associate 
old  colours  with  unusual  terms  will  help  them 
not  at  all.  There  is  also  the  very  difficult  ques- 
tion of  obtaining  standard  colours,  which  can 
be  referred  to  fifty  years  hence  with  confidence 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  throw  out  the  following 
suggestion  in  the  hope  of  meeting  these  two 
difficulties,  or  at  least  provoking  discussion. 
The  standard  colours  should  be  taken  from 
flowers  themselves,  and  the  terms  used  would 
recall  each  tint  that  has  been  so  used.  Thus  we 
might  have  yellows  known  as  Doronicum  yellow, 


Laburnum  yellow,  etc.  Blues  as  Gentian 
(acaulis)  blue,  Speedwell  blue,  Anchusa  blue, 
Forget-me-not  blue,  etc.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
quite  possible  to  find  an  excellent  range  of 
colours  in  the  more  common  garden  plants,  and 
they  would  thus  convey  an  established  impres- 
sion, and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  permanent 
standard.  Even  if  this  were  found  impracticable 
for  the  preparation  of  a  colour  chart,  I  think 
the  principle  is  worthy  of  consideration  for 
colour  terms  in  flower  descriptions.  Might  not 
Sweet  Pea  growers,  for  instance,  select  certain 
marked  varieties  as  the  standard  tones,  and  then 
fill  in  the  semi-tones  in  the  scale,  suoh  as  In- 
vincible   scarlet,    light    Invincible   scarlet,    etc. 


the  Anemones  have  been  planted  several  years 
and  show  no  signs  of  weakening,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  allow  the  foliage  to  remain  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  the  plants  to  build  up  strong 
crowns  for  the  next  6eason.  This  style  of 
gardening  is  very  pretty  and  popular  in  the 
spring  monuhs,  and  after  the  foliage  is  de- 
cayed it  can  be  cut  away  and  the  lawn  again 
top-dressed  and  mown  with  a  scythe,  and  with 
a  good  watering  or  two,  if  the  weather  should 
prove  dry,  it  soon  assumes  its  grassy  character. 
IP.   A.   Cook. 

The  late  David  Thomson.— The  sad 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  related 
in  last  week's  Gardeners'  Chi-onicle,  would  come 


Fig.    52. — cyclamen   mont  blanc. 

(See  "  Flowers  in    Season,"  p.    169.) 


In  Roses,  for  instance,  La  France  pink  and 
Victor  Hugo  scarlet  would  convey  at  once  a 
definite  idea,  to  any  Rose-grower.  Compilers  of 
catalogues  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  years  added 
to  their  lives  if  some  such  system  were  found  to  be 
practicable.     E.  A.  Bunyard. 

Anemone  blanda  on  Grass.-A  very 
pretty  display  is  now  made  by  Anemone  blanda 
intermixed  with  yellow  and  white  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops  on  a  lawn  ret  apart  foT  tlhcse  flowers, 
and  Narcissi,  Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Scarlet 
Anemones  will  follow.  The  lawn  is  given  a  good 
dressing  before  the  bulbs  begin  to  throw  up 
their  flower-spikes,  and  a  sprinkling  of  fer- 
tiliser   during   the    flowering    period.       Some  of 


as  a  great  surprise  to  gardeners,  by  whom  he  was 
so  well  known  and  universally  respected.  The 
nursery  trade  of  Edinburgh  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate  of  late  years  in  having  many  of  its 
principal  members  removed  by  death,  at  com- 
paratively early  ages,  but  none  could  have  been 
more  unexpected  than  the  deatli  of  D.  W.,  or,  as 
he  was  known  to  bis  intimate  friends,  "Davie 
Thomson."  Deceased  possessed  a  tine  presence, 
was  genial  and  large-hearted ;  I  could  instance 
many  acts  of  kindness  shown  by  Mr.  Thomson 
to  those  in  need.  The  obituary  notico  of  last, 
week  mentioned  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  but  Mr. 
Thomson  was  also  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Royal 
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Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ;  he  not  only  contri- 
buted liberally  to  this  latter  charity,  but  urged 
its  claims  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, and  the  persistency  with  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  orphans  could  be  vouched 
for  by  the  widows  or  guardians  of  those 
children  who  were  deprived  of  a  father.  He  was 
a  horticulturist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
and  was  never  more  at  home  than  when  in  the 
company  of  kindred  spirits,  where  his  presence 
was  always  welcome.  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend,  and  I  beg  to 
tender,  through  this  medium,  my  sympathy  with 
his  immediate  relatives.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wick- 
ford  Hall,  Wichford. 

Grape-Vine  Illusions.—  One  of  the  most 
general  illusions  with  regard  to  the  Vine  is  that 
the  plant  must  be  treated  as  a  tender  exotic. 
I  well  recollect  in  my  younger  days  how  the 
very  keyholes  of  the  outer  dooTs  of  the  vineries 
had  to  be  closed,  lest  cold  air  should  intrude,  and 
the  ventilation  of  vineries  was  one  of  the  most 
worrying  incidents  of  daily  routine.  The  sun 
was  watched  lest  it  should  hide  itself  behind  a 
cloud  for  a  few  minutes,  and  no  reduction  of  air 
follow,  and  its  advent  imposed  an  immediate 
re-opening  of  the  ventilators.  The  syring- 
ing of  Vines  has  largely  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, and  provided  ventilation,  is  consider- 
ably increased,  not  so  much  in  amount,  probably, 
as  in  time,  the  "damping  down"  of  vineries  can 
be  reduced  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  vanishing 
point.  But  ventilation,  heating,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture  are  correlated.  With  more 
ventilation  less  atmospheric  moisture  is  required, 
and  the  effect  is  a  hardier  type  of  foliage. 
Another  illusion  still  rampant  is  the  belief  that 
there  cannot  be  too  much  growth  on  Vines.  It 
is  imagined  that  the  more  leafage  the  more  roots, 
when  it  is  clear  that  leaves  have  to  be  provided 
with  food,  and  this  provision  may  be,  and  is,  a 
means  of  exhaustion  rather  than  of  extra  pro- 
duction of  food  to  the  plant.  It  is  the  more 
strange  that  Vines  should  be  treated  in  this 
manner  when  it  is  considered  that  many  plants 
and  crops  are  managed  by  keeping  the  supply  of 
foliage  at  the  minimum.  Even  Sweet  Peas  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  foliage  on  the  main  shoots 
bv  growers  for  exhibition,  and  we  never  hear  of 
the  latter  permitting  lateral  growth  as  a  means  of 
producing  more  roots.  Tomatos  are  grown  on  the 
same  principle,  also  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  elision  of  weakly  shoots 
and  the  suppression  of  other  than  the  main  ones 
are  essential  to  the  best  results.  Those  who, 
acting  on  this  principle,  restrict  the  foliage  on 
Grape  Vines  to  the  primary  leaves,  need  no 
arguments  to  convince  them  that  later  formed 
shoots  and  leaves  are  superfluous,  of  no  value, 
and  impotent  to  aid  the  plant.  Some  time  ago 
I  noticed  a  remark  that  it  was  imperative  that 
each  and  every  cluster  of  Grapes  should  have  a 
stated  number  of  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  in 
order  that  it  should  be  fed  properly.  That  is 
another  illusion,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
had  been  noted  as  such  many  years  ago.  Last 
season  the  foreman  here  drew  mv  attention  to  a 
bunch  in  this  position,  and  wanted  to  cut  it  off. 
It  was  quite  a  nice  bunch,  so  it  was  left,  and. 
as  on  past  occasions  when  this  has  happened, 
no  difference  could  be  seen  in  the  finishing  of 
this  bunch  from  that  of  anv  other.  I  might 
point  to  many  instances  of  plants  being  capabl" 
and,  indeed,  obliged  to  grow  and  mature  seed 
with  no  leaves  at  all  on  the  stems.  Such  i'» 
Kniphofias,  Eremuri,  Crown  Imperials.  But 
more  nearly  related  are  Apples  and  Pears.  Who 
has  not  seen  clusters  of  Pears  at  the  ends  of 
shoots  which  finished  as  well  as  those  on  the 
bodv  of  the  trees  ?  and  there  area  few  well-known 
varieties  of  Apples  which  produce  nearly  all  their 
fruit  at  the  termination  of  the  shoots.  I  would 
like  to  note  a  fact  that  is  perhaps  not  generallv 
known.  It  is  that  heavy  clusters  of  Grapes  swell 
berries  better  when  the  weight  of  the  clusters 
is  eased  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  attached 
so  as  to  support  the  greater  pirf  of  th<>  bunch. 
And  just  another  point  :  Mr.  William  Thomson 
very  long  ago  advised  the  planting  of  Vines  when 
the  bud  or  buds  were  on  the  point  of  breaking. 
For  "  cut  backs  "  there  has  been  found  no  better 
method  than  this,  and  if  failure  follows  it  mus* 
be  due  to  something  else  than  the  stage  of 
growth  of  the  Vine.     JR.  P.  B. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

March  16. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in 
the  chair),  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Messrs.  W.  Bate- 
son,  W.  E.  Ledger,  G.  Wilson,  J.  Fraser,  A. 
Worsley,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
E.  M.  Holmes,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden   (hon.   secretary). 

Tri-cotyledonary  Sycamores. — Mr.  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  of  Aldwich  Manor,  Bognor,  wrote  : — 
"Although  at  p.  371  of  Dr.  Masters'  Vegetable 
Teratology  mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
seedlings  of  the  Sycamore  may  often  be  met 
with  with  divided  cotyledons,  no  mention  seems 
to  be  made  of  the  after-growth  of  such  seed- 
lings. .  .  .  This  leads  me  to  send  you  the 
following  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  with- 
out interest.  Under  a  tree  of  the  red-fruited 
variety  of  the  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudoplatanus) 
in  my  shrubbery,  seedlings  with  three  coty- 
ledons are  not  uncommon.  I  have  collected 
some  of  these  and  grown  them  in  a  cold  frame 
for  observation.  I  find  that  some  of  them  pro- 
duce their  leaves  and  axillary  shoots  in  whorls 
of  three  so  long  as  the  leading  shoot  remains 
unbroken.  In  the  photograph  sent  [which  fully 
bore  out  Mr.  Fletcher's  observations]  ten  or 
twelve  of  such  whorls  of  three  may  be  more  or 
less  clearly  traced.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem 
has  been  pruned  up,  but  I  can  still  count 
twenty-eight  such  whorls.  Some  of  the  earlier 
ones  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  growth. 
The  curious  fact  to  my  mind  is  that  though  on 
the  main  axis  the  leaves  a.nd  shoots  are  all  in 
threes,  in  every  one  of  these  shoots  a  return  is 
made  to  the  normal  decussate  arrangement. 
Though  I  have  found  a  few  with  four  coty- 
ledons, I  have  not  yet  grown  one  with  leaves  in 
whorls  of  four." 

Oak  with  fungus  gall. — Mr.  Fletcher  sent  also 
some  branches  of  Quercus  pedunculata  with 
roundish  swellings  here  and  there  along  their 
length.  They  were  apparently  immature  galls 
produced  by  the  fungus  Dichlaena  quercina, 
the  fruits  of  which  had  not  yet  broken  through 
the  bark  of  the  shoots. 

Orange  with  Lemon-coloured  segments. — Mr. 
W.  C.  Worsdell  showed  an  Orange,  part  of 
which  was  normal  in  colour,  but  with  a  longi- 
tudinal segment  of  Lemon-coloured  skin  and 
another  quite  narrow  and  almost  the  colour  of 
the  skin  of  the  Blood  Orange.  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  origin  of  the  fruit  except  that  it 
was  purchased  in  a  shop  at  Turnham  Green.  Mr. 
Bateson  suggested  that  such  sports  as  these  pro 
bably  arise  by  segregation  among  the  somatic 
cells  similar  to  that  which  apparently  occurs 
among  the  germ  cells.  In  his  Oranges  and 
Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon  (p.  345),  Dr. 
Bonavia  remarks  upon  a  somewhat  similar  case 
in  Lemons,  and  figures  it  on  plate  259. 

Preparation  of  dried  blood. — Dr.  Voelcker 
remarked  upon  the  directions  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  dried  blood  for  pot  plants  contained  in 
the  B.H.S.  Gardeners'  Diary  for  1915.  He 
found  that  if  blood  were  allowed  to  coagulate 
and  then  wTith  every  161b.  of  blood  4oz.  muriatic 
acid  and  4oz.  protosulphate  of  iron  were  in- 
timately mixed  and  the  mixture  gently  heated 
to  160°  F.,  an  inodorous  powder  would  be 
obtained. 

Poultry  manure. — Dr.  Voelcker  remarked  that 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  poultry  manure 
was  to  obtain  it  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to 
handle.  He  was  informed  that  if  it  were  kept 
under  cover  it  could  be  dried  with  ease,  and  had 
found  in  a  sample  sent  to  him  :  moisture,  22  per 
cent.  ;  organic  matter,  52  per  cent.  ;  phosphoric 
acid,  3.6  per  cent.  ;  and  ammonia,  6.1  per  cent. 

Effect  of  boron  on  plants. — Dr.  Voelcker  also 
recounted  the  results  of  some  experiments  he 
had  carried  out  at  Woburn  on  the  effect  of 
boron  on  plant  growth.  The  experiments  had 
been  carried  out  in  glazed  pots  containing  401b. 
of  soil,  the  crop  being  Wheat.  Both  borax  and 
boracic  acid,  added  so  as  to  bring  the  boron 
content  of  the  soil  up  to  .1  per  cent,  and  .05 
per  cent.,  caused  death  of  the  Wheat  grains, 
while  in  a  second  set  of  experiments,  where  .02 
per  cent.,  .01  per  cent.,  and  .005  per  cent,  of 
boron  in  the  form  of  boracic  acid  was  added  re- 


spectively, no  weeds,  yellowish-leaved  weeds, 
and  one  poor  sickly  Wheat  plant  only  de- 
veloped. The  same  percentage  of  boron  in  the 
form  of  borax  prevented  growth  altogether.  In 
all  his  experiments  he  had  found  lithium  the 
most  destructive  and  lead  the  least.  In  his 
experiments  with  strontium  he  found  that  .1  per 
cent,  and  .05  per  cent,  did  not  interfere  with 
growth,  though  when  added  in  the  form  of 
chloride  it  had  some  slight  effect. 

Hybrid  Orchids. — Mr.  G.  Wilson  showed  on 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  of  Slough, 
flowers  of  three  plants  resulting  from  the  cross 
Laelio-Cattleya  x  bletchleyensis  (Laelia  tene- 
brosa  X  Cattleya  Warscewiczii)  x  Cattleya 
Trianae.  The  flowers  were  respectively  white. 
white  with  purple  lip,  and  purple-tinted  with 
purple  lip.  There  was  also  considerable  differ- 
ence   in    form. 

Crocus  biflorus  var. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  drew 
attention  to  a  Crocus  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr 
under  the  name  of  C.  biflorus  var.  pusillus 
which  was  very  floriferous.  He  promised  to 
report  upon  it  fully  at  the  next  meeting. 

Bifurcated  Oak  leaf. — He  also  showed  a  leaf 
of  Oak  with  the  lamina  bifurcated  a  quarter  of" 
the  way  above  the  petiole. 


HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 
THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIA. 

March  16. — A  representative  company  was 
present  at  the  House  dinner  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  held  at  the  club's  headquarters,  Hotel 
Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst.  The  guest 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.S.,  who 
afterwards  told  his  experiences,  gained  during  a 
rapid  six  weeks' tour  through  Southern  Australia, 
of  the  wonderful  flora  of  that  continent.  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  striking  and 
beautiful  lantern-pictures. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch,  who  presided  at  both  func- 
tions, briefly  introduced  Mr.  Hall,  who  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

"  I  ought  to  preface  my  remarks,"  said  the 
lecturer,  at  the  outset,  "by  saying  that  I  am 
neither  a  professional  botanist,  nor  a  gardener 
experienced  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  plants.  My 
observations  w-ill  therefore  be  of  a  casual  char- 
acter. I  have  come  from  a  hasty  run  through 
Australia,  where  I  was  greatly  struck  by  many 
of  the  things  I  saw.  So  I  propose  to  give  some 
of  my  salient  impressions  of  the  tour  through 
that  very  large  continent.  I  should  first  of  all 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  climate  one 
experiences  in  Australia.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
part  of  Australia  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
white  men  is  a  strip  round  the  southern  side 
and  half  way  up  the  eastern  side,  and  there 
the  climate  is  very  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A&  to  the  temperature  during 
the  summer  round  the  coast,  you  may  expect 
to  find  it  running  up  to  100°,  or  even  a  little 
higher,  the  average  temperature  during  the 
summer  is  between  80°  and  85°,  and  the  winter 
temperature  is  rather  better  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  average  temperature  of 
Sydney  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  Naples, 
and  you  never  get  anything  like  the  cold' 
in  Sydney  or  Perth  that  you  find  at 
Naples;  and  even,  at  Melbourne  you  never 
get  the  same  amount  of  frost  and  snow 
as  you  may  get  in  the  Riviera.  The  rainfall  of 
these  coast  districts  mav  be  taken  to  average 
30  inches,  and  it  diminishes  very  rapidly  inland. 
When  you  reach  200  miles  it  is  only  10.  The 
summer  is  v-~y  dry,  but  as  you  get  to  Sydney 
and  go  up  the  east  coast  the  influence  of  the 
monsoon  begins  to  be  felt,  so  that  at  Sydney  the 
rainfall  is  40  inches,  and  at  Brisbane  the  rainfall 
is  fairly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  These 
are  the  main  facts,  and  the  vegetation  on  the 
whole  approximates  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
vegetation.  There  are  many  points  of  simi- 
larity ;  the  general  grey  aspect  of  the  foliage 
and  the  prevalence  of  evergreens  ;  only  in  Tas- 
mania and  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Queensland 
do  you  get  deciduous  trees.  The  texture  of 
the  leaves  gives  evidence  of  the  great  dryness. 
Prickles  and  spines  are  greatly  in  evidence. 
They  are  nothing  like  you  find  in  South  Africa, 
but  still  the  normal  scrub  of  Australia  is 
rather  twiggy  and  prickly,  and  you  would  not 
like  to  roll  in  it ! 
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"Nearly  every  European  visitor  to  Australia 
touches  first  at  Fremantle,  and  goes  to  Western 
Australia.  In  doing  so,  he  gets  a  most  surprising 
introduction  to  the  Australian  flora,  and  every- 
thing is  most  exciting  to  the  traveller  for  the 
first  time.  You  go  ashore  at  the  Swan  River  and 
take  train  to  Perth,  and  begin  to  get  into  the 
country.  There  you  see  a  great  many  gardens. 
These  on  the  whole  are  not  very  well  cultivated. 
Every  house  has  its  little  garden  patch,  but  that 
patch  is  not  particularly  well  looked  after,  be- 
cause the  owner  has  to  do  the  work  himself,  un. 
less  he  happens  to  be  a  rich  man  and  can  employ 
a  gardener  and  pay  him  £3  a  week,  or  even 
more.  Labour,  especially  skilled  labour,  is  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  the  gardens  are  not  well 
managed  unless  they  belong  to  a  rich  man,  or  one 
who  is  an  amateur  and  manages  for  himself.  The 
gardens  are  chiefly  composed  of  easily  grown 
annuals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  perennial  shrubs 
on  the  other  hand,  and  what  strikes  one  is  the 
wealth  of  the  flowers  produced. 

Eucalyptus  and  Acacia. 
"  There  are  some  extraordinary  plants.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  the  typical  Australian  gum 
trees  (Eucalyptus).  The  Eucalypts  are  dull 
green,  often  with  white  stems;  they  branch 
very  freely,  and  caTry,  from  our  point  of 
-view,  a  not  very  heavy  head  foliage.  You 
are  often  told  that  Australian  trees  give  no 
■shade.  This  must  be  because  they  are  very 
light  on  top,  and  the  stem  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  foliage  it  carries.  Many 
of  these  trees  blossom  very  beautifully,  having 
white,  feathery  flowers,  but  there  are  a  few 
of  them  which  are  really  resplendent  things. 
Besides  the  Gums  (Eucalyptus),  there  is  the 
Wattle  tree  (Acacia),  which  has  been  adopted  as 
a  kind  of  national  flower.  Of  the  Wattles  there 
are  many  hundreds,  and  one  gets  a  little  bored 
with  Wattles  as  yellow  as  a  field  of  mustard. 
Still,  there  aTe  some  charming  and  beautiful 
Wattles,  such  as  the  Cootamundra  Wattle,  Acacia 
Baileyana.  There  are  large  numbers  of  small 
Wattles  in  the  bush,  like  little  Wattles  you 
saw  to-day  in  Vincent  Square.  The  Moriton 
Bay  Fig  is  used  for  avenues.  It  makes  a  dense 
head  of  evergreen  foliage.  Another  tree  largely 
planted  is  the  false  Pepper  tree  Schoenus,  which 
is  known  all  over  the  world,  with  its  bunches 
of  little  red  berries." 

BOUGAINVTLLEAS    AND    PRICKLY    PEARS. 

Among  other  trees  mentioned  by  the  lecturer 
were  the  Tagosate  (Cytisus  proliferus),  Coral 
trees  (Erythrina  vespertilio),  Sterculia,  Bou- 
■gainvillea,  and  Tecoma  venusta.  As  a  rule,  he 
•said,  the  Bougainvilleas  were  an  ugly  colour, 
but  there  was  a  wonderful  brick-red  Bougain- 
villea,  which  he  had  seen  all  over  the  world, 
but  he  had  never  seen  so  much  of  it  as  in  Aus- 
tralia; it  was  far  more  pleasing  than  the  others. 
Tecoma  venusta  was  very  common,  with  a  blos- 
som of  orange.  It  came  from  the  Queensland 
side,  and  was  found  all  round  the  coast,  climbing 
■every  porch  and  verandah.  There  were  other  orna- 
mental trees,  including  the  beautiful  Almonds 
and  Peaches.  Speaking  of  the  Prickly  Pears 
(Opuntias),  he  said  if  there  was  a  plant  despised 
and  hated,  it  was  the  Prickly  Pear,  which 
seemed  to  grow  to  spawn.  It  was  found  all  round 
-Australia,  and  in  Queensland  it  became  an  enor- 
mous curse.  There  were  millions  of  acres  of 
land  which  had  been  swept  by  it,  to  the  exclu- 
-i"n  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  even  man.  If  any- 
body could  invent  anything  to  kill  the  Prickly 
Pear  he  would  be  richly  rewarded  by  the  Queens- 
land Government.  But  at  present  its  spreading 
could  not  be  stopped,  nor  could  the  ground  be 
•cleared. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  asked  how  it  was  spread. 
The  lecturer  said  the  birds  fed  upon  the 
seeds,  and  thus  they  were  spread.  Cattle 
to  a  certain  extent  were  also  responsible, 
but  birds  chiefly  so.  Continuing,  the  lecturer 
said,  when  the  towns  were  left,  the  traveller 
got  into  sandy  flats,  with  astonishing  vegetation, 
and  among  the  most  staggering  things  were  the 
TSanksias.  They  were  confined  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  One  form  varied,  running  up  to 
20  feet,  and  was  studded  with  enormous  blos- 
roms.  He  knew  of  nothing  to  compare  it  with 
Going  up  the  Darling  Range — an  escarpment 
behind  Perth — he  saw  the  most  marvellous  vege- 


tation it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  see.  He  and  liis 
companions  were  greatly  excited,  and  one  of  his 
companions  kept  ejaculating  "  My  God  !  my 
God  !  " — he  was  not  praying,  explained  the  lec- 
turer, but  it  was  the  prostration  of  a  man  before 
this  extraordinary  wealth  of  vegetation.  There 
were  the  Hakeas  and  Grevilleas,  with  colours 
ranging  from  white  to  yellow  and  purple  shades, 
and  they  streamed  out  all  over  the  place. 
(To  be  continued.) 


BRITISH    GARDENERS'. 

March  20. — The  eleventh  annual  conference  of 
the  British  Gardeners'  Association  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Royal  Leamington  Spa,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  on  Satur- 
day, the  20th  inst.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  presided. 
The  report  and  financial  statement  was  submitted 
by  the  chairman.  The  report  stated  that  the  war 
had  dealt  the  Association  a  very  heavy  blow,  but 
the  work  had  been  continued,  and  the  Council 
was  confident  that  the  B.G.A.  would  emerge 
from  the  crisis  stronger  than  ever.  There  are 
now  thirty  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

An  Unemployment  Benefit  Fund  scheme  has 
been  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  a  ballot  of  the 
members.  Many  are  in  favour  of  the  scheme, 
and  others,  whilst  supporting  the  scheme,  desire 
it  left  over  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  B.G.A.  garden.  The  weekly  half- 
holiday  has  been  obtained  in  twenty-five  more 
gardens.  The  Employment  Bureau  has  filled 
thirty-three  situations  during  the  past  year. 
Twenty-five  memibers  have  been  given  legal  assist- 
ance, and  in  one  case  £20  and  Court  costs  were 
obtained  for  a  member.  The  present  effective 
membership  is  2,250.  There  have  been  nine 
resignations  during  the  eight  months,  and  200 
members  have  been  placed  on  the  lapsed  list. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Markham,  and,  after  a  brief  discussion, 
carried  unanimously.  Vacancies  on  the  Executive 
Council  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Messrs. 
C.  Fletcher,  F.  L.  Baker,  T.  G.  Friend,  W.  R. 
Phillips,  G.  H.  Hayler,  C.  W.  Prow,  and  G.  A. 
Palmer.  Mr.  Hoddinott  having  resigned,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Brunt  was  elected  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Thos. 
Winter  was  elected  treasurer. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Cardiff 
branch,  to  make  every  possible  use  of  the 
Journal  for  propaganda  work,  and  to  extend 
the  sale  to  non-members  at  the  usual  rates  of 
subscription. 

Mr.  R.  Greenfield  moved,  on  behalf  of  the 
Leamington  branch,  that  Council  should  con- 
sider whether  meetings  could  not  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  alternatively,  in  order 
to  allow  provincial  members  better  facilities 
for  attendance.     The  proposition  was  carried. 

A  proposal  from  the  Kew  branch  that  a  special 
quarterly  Journal  should  be  published  was  de- 
feated. 

The  question  relating  to  branches  retaining  a 
small  percentage  of  receipts  from  subscriptions 
was  moved  on  'behalf  of  the  Birmingham  'branch 
by  Mr.  J.  Dyfri  Jones,  and  duly  seconded.  An 
amendment  from  the  Central  London  branch  was 
moved  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Brunt,  "  That  the  branches 
be  urged  to  become  self-supporting,"  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  matter  was  ordered  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

A  resolution  ll  y  the  Hampton  branch,  "  That 
a  ballot  of  the  membership  be  taken  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  B.G.A.  being  recognised  as  a 
trade  union,"  was  carried  by  a  small  majority. 

Mr.  Claude  Fletcher  moved,  on  behalf  of  the 
North  London  branch,  "That  this  conference, 
being  of  the  opinion  that  garden  labourers  and 
others  (at  present  ineligible  to  become  members 
of  the  Association)  should  be  organised,  strongly 
urges  the  Executive  Council  to  take  steps  to 
form  a  sub-section  of  the  Association  for  the 
organisation  of  such  workers,  believing  the  same 
to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Association 
and  the  profession  as  a  whole."  After  much 
discussion   the   proposition    was  adopted. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  Unemploy- 
ment Benefits  Fund  was  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Council. 

The    resolution     by    the    Executive    Council, 


"  That  this  conference  instructs  the  Executive 
Council  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  for  a  co- 
operative garden,"  was  adopted   unanimously. 

A  circular  letter  to  the  branches  from  Mr.  John 
Weathers  (late  general  secretary),  in  which  he 
strongly  criticised  the  work  of  the  Executive 
Council,  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Harding,  general 
secretary.  After  discussion,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Council  and  its  officers  was 
passed. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  conference, 
1916,  in  London,  at   Easter. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  the  same  evening 
at  the  Crown  Hotel,  Leamington.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Pollock,  K.C.,  M.P.,  presided.  About  sixty 
were  present,  including  the  Mayor  of  Leaming- 
ton, the  Mayor  of  Warwick,  and  Alderman  Holt. 
Mr.  Pollock  referred  to  the  excellent  work  the 
British  Gardeners'  Association  was  engaged  in, 
emphasised  the  need  for  organisation  and  co- 
operation, and  advised  all  gardeners  who  desired 
to  uplift  their  profession  to  join  the  Association. 
Judging  from  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  inaugural  meet- 
ing fifteen  months  ago,  when  he  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding,  he  thought  the  local 
gardeners  fully  appreciated  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  'by  'becoming  members.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes   responded. 


GENERAL  BULB  GROWERS  OF   HAARLEM. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Floral  Committee  at  recent  meetings  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

Hyacinths  Myosotis  (light  blue),  Netty 
(dark  blue)  and  Geonjius  (dark  purple,  shaded 
purplish  red). 

Crocuses  Jupiter  (light  violet,  shaded  dark 
purple),  Kathleen  Parlow  (white),  Pallas 
(creamy  white,  striped  lilac)  and  White  Lady 
(white  and  violet). 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Hyacinths  Josine  (light  blue),  Trans,  (light 
yellow),    Golden    Sheaves    (clear    yellow),    Bed 

'tar  (double,  dark  red) ;  Crocus  Mikado  (white- 
striped   lilac) ;    Iris   iand-pur    (Iris   Sindjare7tsis 

X  /.  persica  purpurea)  (dark  mauve,  clear  blue 
and  yellow). 


BRIGHTON,    HOVE  AND  SUSSEX 
HORTICULTURAL. 

March  18.— The  Spring  Flower  Show  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the 
local  Oddfellows'  Hall,  the  Dome  and  Corn  Ex- 
change being  unavailable  this  season.  Although 
the  show  was  smaller  than  usual,  it  was  suc- 
cessful, for  besides  exhibits  in  the  competitive 
classes  there  were  honorary  collections  contri- 
buted by  amateurs  and  the  trade. 

Mr.  Frank  Woollard,  vice-chairman,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  spring  flowers  that  occu- 
pied a  considerable  area. 

Mr.  G.  Chandler  showed  a  pleasing  exhibit 
of  white  Primulas,  mauve  Cyclamen,  and  Cine- 
rarias set  off  by  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons  arranged  a  circular 
group  containing  well-flowered  Azaleas  with 
Adiantum  Ferns  and  Grasses  for  relief,  and  a 
centre  piece  of  Lilium  longiflorum  grouped  about 
a  tall  Palm. 

Mrs.  Penney,  Highcroft,  Brighton  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  Miles),  staged  a  collection  of  Apples. 

Competitive  Classes. 
The  1st  prize,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varie- 
ties of  Daffodils,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  A.  Carey. 
Roedean  (gr.  Mr.  Charles  Moppett,  junr.),  and 
this  lady  was  also  1st  for  six  pots  of  Daffodils  in 
four  varieties,  in  which  Mr.  P.  11.  Bayer.  With- 
dean  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bennett),  was  placed  2nd  : 
and  for  six  pots  of  Hyacinths  in  four  varieties 
Mr.  Bayer  again  followed.  The  best  six  pots  of 
spring-flowering  plants  were  shown  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Wittim:.  Patcfiam  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Chandler)  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  CakEY.  In  the  amateur  classes,  the  best 
exhibit  of  Bpring-Howering  plants  and  the  best 
specimen  Bowering  plants  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Stephen  A.  Holman  ;  the  best  Hyacinths  and 
the  best  specimen  foliage  plant  by  Mr.  G. 
Watson. 
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Thomas  Mercer.-Wc  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mercer,  The  Gardens, 
Glenbervie  House,  Kincardineshire.  Deceased 
was  born  at  Glenormiston  Gardens,  Peeblesshire, 
the  home  of  Sir  Robert  Chalmers,  where  his 
father  was  gardener.  When  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age  he  was  appointed  gardener  to 
"the  Eight  Hon.  James  Campbell,  Stracathro, 
Forfarshire.  He  remained  in  that  gentleman's 
service  for  ten  years,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Porteous,  Lauriston  Castle,  For- 
farshire, where  he  remained  for  fourteen  years. 
Some  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Mercer  took  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  GlenbeTvie  House,  wheTe,  as 
in  his  other  charges,  he  did  capital  work. 
He  was  of  a  kindly,  cheery  disposition,  and 
will  be  missed  by  many  friends,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  members  of  the  Glenbervie 
Hortus  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  official. 


Their  Functions."  was  given  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hunter.  The 
lecture  was  well  received,  and  a  short  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  matters  of  detail. 

WATFORD  HORTICULTURAL.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  society  two  papers  were  read  (1)  on 
"Gladioli  and  their  Cultivation."  by  Mr.  A.  Harrison; 
(2)  on  "  Soils  and  their  Composition,"  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Kettle. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

MR.  L.  GILL. 

Mr.  L.  Gill,  for  the  past  five  years  gardener 
to  Lady  Rouse  Boughton,  Downton  Hall.  Lud- 
low, has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Gill,  The  Hollies, 
Ingate  Road,  Beccles. 

THE  FELTHAM  NURSERIES. 

On  March  25  the  Feltham  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons  passed  into  other  hands, 
this  being  the  last  of  the  nurseries  belonging 
to  the  old-established  firm.  Messrs.  Richmond 
and  Sons  take  possession  of  the  fruit-tree  por- 
tion, along  with  numerous  greenhouses,  ware- 
houses, stabling  and  sheds.  Mr.  D.  Kirby, 
for  forty-five  years  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  ser- 
vice, has  been  appointed  manager  for  the  new 
firm.  At  Feltham  Messrs.  Veitch  cultivated 
fruit  trees,  including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots,  and  fruit  trees  in  pots. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested   to  'write  the  names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible.     No   charge   is   made    for    these   announce- 
ments,   but    if    a    small    contribution    is    sent,    to    be 
placed    in    our    collecting    Box    for    the    Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it    will    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an    acknowledgment   mad*   in   these    columns.'] 
Mr.   F.   J.   Kemp,  for  the  past  2   years    Gardener  to 
C.    Smith,   Esq.,     Selwood    Lodge,     Stanwell,   Middle- 
sex, as  Gardener  to  T.   Croysdale,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Hawke 
House,  Sunbury-on-Thames. 
Mr.     S-    Atkins,    previously     at     Highneld,      Bushey 
Heath,    and    Wood    View.    Watford,    Hertfordshire,    as 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Birhell,  The  White  House,  Bentley 
Heath,  Barnes. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE     AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  10th 
inst..  a  paper  on  "  The  Chrysanthemum  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  T.  Tunbridge.  of  The  Three  Elms  Gardens,  Remen- 
ham.  He  divided  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  (1) 
the  development  of  the  plant,  and  (2)  its  growth  and 
cultivation  as  an  ideal  flower.  The  subjects  dealt  with 
were  the  cuttings,  potting  compost,  watering,  staking, 
manuring,  timing  and  taking  the  buds,  special  treat- 
ment of  weak  varieties,  and  the  diseases  and  pests  with 
remedies  for  combating  them.  A  discussion,  in  which 
many  members  took  part,   followed  the  lecture. 

READING  GARDENERS'. -The  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  was  held  at  the  University  College.  Reading, 
on  the  15th  inst.,  when  Alderman  F.  B.  Parfitt  pre- 
sided. Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  of  Nuffield  Park  Gardens, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Fruit  Culture."  The  lec- 
turer stated  that  when  he  went  to  Nuffield  Court 
twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  told  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  produce  good  fruit  there  owing  to  the  lightness 
of  the  soil.  He  had.  however,  proved  this  to  be  a  fal- 
lacy, and  had  gathered  during  the  past  year  over  200 
bushels  of  fruit.  He  described  the  methods  he  had 
adopted  to  obtain  this  result,  and  gave  full  cultural 
details  for  Apples.  Pears.  Plums,  Peaches.  Nectarines. 
Cherries,  Raspberries.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Strawberries.  Mr.  Herbert  said  he  was  a  great  be- 
liever in  keeping  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  then  heavily  mulching  with  farmyard 
manure  in  May.  In  this  wav  he  had  been  able  tn 
combat  canker  in  Apples.  The  different  methods  of 
pruning  and  spraying,  pests  and  their  treatment  were 
dealt,  with  in  turn. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  (Watford  Branch).— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  inst. 
Mr.  F.  Jones  presided.     A  lecture,  entitled  "  Roots  and 
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Anemone     Bulbs     with     Fungous     Growth  : 
F.  G.  B.    The  bulbs  are  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Sclerotinia    tuberosa,    for    which    there    is    no 
cure.     Remove  and  destroy  the  diseased  plants  ; 
transplant  the   healthy   specimens   in  another 
part  of  the  garden. 
Broccoli    Diseased  :    Cornflower.      The  fungus 
Ascochyta   brassicae   has    caused   the   disease. 
The  soil  is  infected  and  should  not  be  planted 
with  Brassicas   for  a  season  or  two.     Collect 
and  burn  the  infected  leaves,  or  the  pest  will 
continue  from  year  to  yeaT.     Dress  the  ground 
with  sulphate  of   potash 
Commercial     Fruit-Growing     under     Glass  : 
C.  E.  B.      You  ask  our  advice  as  to  whether 
fruit-growing  under  glass  is  a  profitable  under- 
taking,  whether    the    field    is    already    over- 
crowded, and  what  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
capital  required  to  make  a  start.     Seeing  that 
you  further  inquire  for  a  list  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject,  we  infer  that  you  have  not  a 
thorough    knowledge    of    fruit-growing    under 
glass,  and  in  these  circumstances  we  advise  you 
to  embark  in  some  other  scheme.     The  demand 
for  hot-house   fruits  since  the  war  has   fallen 
much   below    the   normal.      If    you   embarked 
in   Grape-gTowing   you   would    have    to   com- 
pete with  growers  who  have  been  long  in  the 
business,   and    who    understand    how    to   get 
the    utmost     from     their     houses     by    inter- 
cropping.   Nevertheless,  with  a  capital  of  £500 
you     would    be     able    to     erect     four    glass- 
houses,   each    100    feet    long    and     12    feet 
wide,     with    a    little    balance     for    working 
expenses.     By   taking   two   or  three   crops   of 
Cucumbers    from    each    house    with    separate 
plantings  of  young  plants,  followed  in  October 
with    late-flowering     Chrysanthemums    trans- 
planted from  the  open,  satisfactory  and  quick 
returns  should  be  obtained. 
Conifers  :  /.  H.   U.     The  unhealthy  specimens 
of    Yew    and    Douglas    Fir    have   no   organic 
disease.      From    the    appearance   of    the    Yew 
shoot  it  is  probable   that  the  fault  is  at  the 
roots,  probably  because  they  are  in  too  wet  a 
position.       The  YTew    is  very  liable  to  suffer 
through    excess    of    moisture    at    the    roots, 
while     anything     approaching     stagnation     is 
fatal    to   it.      Lift   one  or  two  of   the   worst 
plants   and   examine   the   roots.      The   chalky 
subsoil  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise,  provided  other  conditions  were   favour- 
able.    The   Douglas  Firs  have  probably  pene- 
trated   into    the    chalk    subsoil,    which    would 
account  for  their  condition ;  or  they  also  may 
be  too  wet  at  the   roots.      A  chalk  subsoil  is 
practically  the  only  one  on  which  the  Douglas 
Fir    will    not    thrive,    though    sometimes    the 
trees  succeed,    much  depending   on  the  depth 
of    the   chalk.      The    specimen     sent    is    the 
Colorado      Douglas     Fir,     which     has    more 
glaucous    foliage    tKan    the    type,    and    is    of 
slower  growth. 
Hazel  Bud  Mite  :  C.  W.  J.    The  Nut  bud  mite, 
Eriophyes  avellanae,  is  closely  Telated  to,  but 
distinct  from,  the  mite  that  causes  big  bud  in 
Black  Currant,  and  does  not,  as  was  supposed 
at  one  time,  infest  the  Black  Currant.    Accord- 
ing to  Theobald  in  Insect  Pests  of  Fruit,  the 
female  mite  is  about  0.21  mm.  in  length,  and 
the  male  0.18  mm.     The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  buds  in  the  same  way  as  the  Currant- 
bud    mite,    and    as    the    old   buds   decay    they 
migrate    to    others.     Hand-picking    of    the    in- 
fested buds  is  the  only  certain  method  of  com- 
bating the  pest,  although  some  claim  that  dust- 
ing the  bushes- with  lime  and  sulphur  destroys 
the  mites  as  they  are  migrating  from  the  old 
to  new  buds.     Suitable   works   for  your  pur- 
pose are  Insect  Pests  of  Frvit,  by  F.  V.  Theo- 


bald, price  30s.  6d.,  or  The  Booh  of  Garden- 
Pests,  by  R.   Hooper  Pearson,  price  2s.  10d.r 
free  by  post  from  our  Publishing  Department. 
Name  of  Fruit  :   F.  E.  G.  1,  Court  pendii  Plat ; 

2,  decayed.     Send  earlier  another  season. 
Names  of  Plants  :  /.  H.  Herdman.     1,  Taxus 
baccata ;       2,      Pseudotsuga      Douglasii      var. 
glauca ;      3,     Cupressus     Lawsoniana ;     4,     C. 
macrocarpa ;     5,    C.    obtusa     var     albo-spica ; 
6,  Abies  lasioc'arpa. — B.  S.  H.      1,  Brassavola 
glauca ;  2,   Dendrobium  primulinum ;  3,  Onci- 
dium   luridum    guttatum    (so    far    as    we    can 
judge  by  the  spray  of   small  buds  only) ;   4, 
Dendrobium   nobile ;  5,   Ceanothus  rigidus. 
Pelargonium  Leaves  Spotted  :  /.   B.   F.     The 
spotting  is  not  due  to  organic  disease,  but  the- 
leaves   have  been   injured   by   some   injurious 
substance  dropped  on  them. 
Pruning  Weeping  Standard  Roses  :   Gardenia. 
As  this  is  the  first  season  of  planting  we  advise 
you  to  prune   the  Multiflora,  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea   varieties   to   within   3   or   4   inches   from 
where  the  trees  are  budded.     Leave  some  of 
the     hardiest      shoots     of     the     Wichuraiana 
varieties   almost  their   full   length   until  after 
they  have  blossomed,  then  cut  them  back  to- 
3    or    4    inches.     Weakly    growths    should     be- 
cut  back  now.     If  you  do  not  specially  want 
the  plants  to  blossom  this  season  it  would  be 
best  to  cut  back  all  growths  to  3  or  4  inches, 
then   long  trails  of   growth  will  develop  that 
will  blossom   well  next   season.     Special   wire- 
supports  for  training  standard   weeping  Roses 
are     made     by    Mr.     John     Pinches,     Crown 
Street,   Camberwell,  but  you  may  not  require 
them   the   first   year.     Until   the   plants  make 
plenty  of  shoots  to  hide  the  wire  the  supports 
would  appear  obtrusive.       One  or  two  bamboo 
canes    hidden    beneath     the     head     of    growth 
answers  the   purpose    admirably.     The   Multi- 
floras    and     Hybrid    Teas    may     generally    be 
trained  in  an  umbrella  shape  simply  by  means 
of  pieces  of  string  attached  to  the  shoots  and 
then  secured  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.     Provide 
the  trees  with  strong  stakes  of  iron  for  pre- 
ference.    Weeping    Roses    are    certain   to     be 
injured  by  gales  unless  they  are  well  staked. 

Rhododendron  Fatling  to  Flower  :  Jay.  As 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  say  why  it  does  not  flower.  You 
state  that  the  plant  is  strong  and  healthy ;  is 
it  growing  in  too  shady  a  position  ?  Certain 
varieties  do  not  flower  freely  until  the  plants 
have  attained  to  a  fair  size  and  age.  Try  the 
effect  of  transplanting  it  now  in  an  open 
situation  ;  the  disturbance  at  the  roots  would' 
probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  plant 
to  flower  next  season. 

Streptosolon  Jamesonec  :  G.  H.  S.  The  plant 
flowers  freely  in  either  a  warm  or  cool  green- 
house ;  in  the  south  it  flowers  out-of-doors,  and' 
large  specimens  are  frequently  used  for  bed- 
ding plants  in  the  London  parks  during  sum- 
mer. The  plant  may  be  propagated  readily" 
at  any  time  by  means  of  cuttings,  but  early- 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  insert  the  shoots, 
for  they  make  good-sized  plants  that  will  flower 
in  the  following  year.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  As  a  rule 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  plant  to- 
flower  freely,  but  it  must  be  exposed  fully 
to  the  light  and  sun,  for  in  a  shaded  situation 
it  flowers  only  sparingly  or  not  at  all.  The 
Streptosolon  makes  an  excellent  pillar  plant 
when  planted  out,  and  the  rooting  area  re- 
stricted. Large  specimen  plants  in  pots  may, 
with  advantage,  be  stood  outdoors  for  about  six 
weeks  during  August  and  September.  The 
shoots  will  then  be  well  ripened  before  winter. 
If  grown  in  a  light  position,  plants  that  have 
been  treated  in  this  manner  flower  freely  the 
following  season. 


Coramuri  cations  Received.— R.  S.  H  — C.  W.  J. 
— Mike— W.  R.  H.— O.  C.  F.  (Cairo)— Cornflower— 
F.  G  B.— C.  E.  R  — ,T.  R  F.— Miss  G.  C.  P  — T.  G.— 
T.  B—  L.  S.— E.  A.  B  — R.  A  — F.  J.  VcL.— Dr.  D.— 
W  A.  C.—J.  C— T.  H.  W— J.  A.  P.— L.  O.—J.  E  — 
W  K.— Dr.  H.— E.  H.  J.— E.  J.  W— M.  B.— H  F 
—J.  W.  S.— W.  L.— H.  G.  P.— R.  P.,  China  (Cable  re- 
ceived. Publication  is  deferred  for  some  time.)— 
P.  A.  E.— E.  M— C.  T.  D.— T.  E.  W.,  Paris— T.  R. 
and    Co.— E.    H.    J. 
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MR.    FARRER'S    CHINESE    IRISES. 


BY  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  dried  specimens  of  the 
Irises  which  Mr.  Fairer  collected  last  year  in 
Western  China,  and  described  so  enthusiastically 
in  his  letters  already  published  in  these  columns. 

I  remember  wondering,  as  I  read  the  letters, 
what  the  Irises  could  be  that  Mr.  Fairer  was 
describing.  It  was  difficult  to  identify  them 
with  any  confidence,  and  yet  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  any  large  proportion  of  them  could  be  new 
and  unknown  species,  in  -view  of  the  fact  that 
Western  China  has  been  fairly  extensively  ex- 
plored by  botanical  collectors  in  recent  years. 
The  later  collections  sent  home  by  Messrs. 
Forrest  and  Purdom  have  not  contained  any 
novelties  among  the  Iris  family,  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  even  Western  China  no  longer 
contained  any  botanical  surprises. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Farrer  en- 
countered in  South  Kansu  the  ubiquitous  Iris 
ensata  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  October  26,  1914, 
p.  213),  which  he  described  as  giving,  in 
some  places,  a  blue  tinge  to  the  country 
side.  His  specimen,  No.  F.  29,  shows  that 
this  Iris  there  produces  its  flowers  while 
the  leaves  are  only  4  to  6  inches  in  length 
and  therefore  barely  as  tall  as  the  flowers 
themselves.  In  England  it  is  rare  that  the 
climatic  conditions  allow  I.  ensata  to  flower  in 
this  way,  though  the  plants  do  occasionally 
attempt  to  send  up  their  flowers  with  the  leaves. 
The  attempt  is  usually  disastrous,  owing  to  late 
frosts,  and  the  plants  then  learn  wisdom  and 
keep  back  their  main  display  until  the  leaves 
have  grown  to  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
provided  more  shelter  for  the  delicate  flowers. 
In,  countries  where  the  change  from  winter  to 
spring  is  sharper  and  more  decided  than  it  is 
in  these  islands,  it  is  obvious  that  I.  ensata 
is  able  to  send  up  its  flowers  simultaneously  " 
with  the  leaves  instead  of  hiding  them  among 
the  almost  full-grown  foliage. 


Iris  Fahreri,  sp.  nov. 
The  only  other  Iris  to  which  Mr.  Farrer  gave 
a  well-known  name  was  I.  graminea  (see 
Gard.  Chron.,  September  12,  1914,  p.  185). 
"  More  generous  is  I.  graminea,  which  abounds 
in  the  sere  fine  herbage  of  high,  hot  downs, 
and  now  enriches  their  brown  expanse  with 
here  and  there  a  dainty,  spidery  cup  of 
amethystine  blue,  suggesting  a  Crocus  torn 
in  strips,  or  I.  reticulata,  diminished  and 
made  anaemic."  This  was  a  puzzle,  for 
I.  graminea  was  not  known  to  grow  east  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  yet  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
that  any  other  Iris  could  have  been  mistaken 
for  this  well-known  species,  with  its  Plum-scented 
flowers  and  curiously  flattened  stem,  which  at 
once  distinguishes  it  from  all  others.  Partly 
by  the  process  of  elimination  and  partly  from 
the  superficial  resemblance  of  the  plant  and 
flowers  to  I.  graminea,  I  feel  that  we  may,  with 
some  confidence,  identify  No.  F.  325  with  the 
plant  described  above.  The  label  on  the  sheet 
6ays  :  "  Abundant  by  the  upland  tracks  and  in 
open  places  in  the  hill  valleys  of  the  Min  S'an, 
not  below  9,000  feet,  nor  above  10,000.  July  20 
(lingering)."  This  Iris,  however,  is  not  1. 
graminea,  but  an  unknown  species  to  which  the 
name  of  Iris  Farreri*  may  perhaps  not  inappro- 
priately be  given.  This  species  obviously  belongs 
to  the  Spuria  group,  with  the  members  of  which 
it  agrees  in  possessing  the  ovary  with  double 
ridges  at  each  angle,  the  sharply  two-pointed 
stigma,  the  orange-red  pollen,  and  the  oval  blade 
of  the  falls  separated  by  a  constriction,  from 
the  long  oval  haft. 

At  first  sight,  I.  Farreri  bears  a  far  more 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Balkan  I.  Sintenisii 
than  to  I.  graminea,  from  which  it  is  separated 
at  once  by  the  stem,  which  is  apparently  not 
flattened,  and  by  the  long  tapering  neck  to  the 
ovary,  a  feature  which  is  conspicuously  absent 
in  I.  graminea.  The  foliage,  too,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  dried  specimens,  lacks  the 
polished  upper  surface,  which  is  so  marked  in 
I.  graminea.  From  I.  Sintenisii  and  I.  Urumovii 
it  is  less  easy  to  separate  this  new  Iris.  It 
differs  chiefly,  however,  in  the  thin  texture  of 
the  spathes,  of  which  only  the  outer  valve  ap- 
pears to  be  keeled,  and  that  but  slightly,  and  in 
the  narrow,  slender,  somewhat  flimsy  foliage.  In 
I.  Sintenisii  the  leaves  are  noticeably  tough  and 
leathery,  and  in  I.  Urumovii  they  are  very  stiff, 
rigid,  and  glaucous.  The  character  of  the 
rhizome  is  not  wholly  apparent  from  the  avail- 
able specimens,  but  the  fibrous  remains  of  old 
leaves  that  sheathe  the  base  of  the  growths  sug- 
gest an  affinity  in  habit  to  I.  songarica,  another 
Eastern  and  outlying  member  of  the  Spuria 
group.  I.  Farreri  is  distinguished  from  I. 
Kerneriana  by  its  narrow  leaves,  by  the  rounded 
and  not  pointed  blade  to  the  falls,  and  probably 
by  the  character  of  the  rhizome. 

The  stem  of  I.  Farreri  is  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  bears  a  single  head  of  two  flowers. 
It  is  closely  clothed  in  about  three  reduced 
leaves.  The  spathes  are  nearly  4  inches  long, 
narrow,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  not  at  all 
scarious  at  flowering  time,  and  with  a  trans- 
parent margin  in  the  upper  part.  Only  the  outer 
valve  seems  to  be  slightly  keeled.  The  pedicels 
are  1J  to  2  inches  long,  and  the  six-ribbed  ovary 
has  a  tapering  neck  about  half  an  inch  long. 

The  flowers  apparently  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance  to  those  of    I.   Sintenisii,  as    far   at 

*  Iris  Farreri,  spec.  nov.  e  sectione  spuria  ;  Iridl  Sintenisii 
valde  sinnlia  sed  folns  angnalis  minus  conaceis,  spathis 
rotundatia  nee  conapicue  carinatis  satis  <iin"ert  I  Ker- 
m-nanae  foliis  angustis,  segnieiit„rum  forma  nee  non 
rmzomntlB  conformatiom-  dissimilis.  Ab  I.  graminea  ovario 
longe  rostrato  facillime  distlnguitur." 


least  as  can  be  6een  from  the  dried  specimens. 
The  panduriform  fall  is  about  1J  in.  long, 
the  small  blade  being  separated  from  the  haft 
by  the  constriction  characteristic  of  the  Spuria 
group.  The  blade  is  closely  veined,  and  probably 
minutely  dotted,  with  blue-purple  on  a  grey  white 
ground.  The  sides  of  the  haft  are  veined,  and 
the  central  portion  dotted  in  the  same  way.  The 
narrow,  oblanceolate  standards  are  about  as  long 
as,  or  slightly  shorter  than,  the  falls,  and  of  a 
slightly  redder  shade  of  purple.  The  styles  also 
are  of  a  redder  purple,  and  the  stigma  consists 
of  two  sharply  pointed  teeth,  as  in  all  members 
of  the  Spuria  group,  with  which  I.  Farreri  also 
agrees  in  having  bright,  orange-red  pollen.  The 
crests  of  the  style  are  broadly  triangular,  and 
not  long,  narrow,  and  tapering,  as  in  I. 
songarica.  The  foliage  is  narrow,  being  barely 
|  in.  in  width,  but  it  overtops  the  stem,  some 
leaves  being  as  much  as  18  or  24  inches  long.  In 
their  finely  ribbed  texture,  the  leaves  resemble 
those  of  I.  humilis  or  I.  Urumovii. 

Iris  Henryi. 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  those  Irises  to  which 
Mr.  Farrer  either  gave  new,  provisional  names, 
or  which  he  left  unnamed.  The  first  is  that 
described  on  p.  258,  October  17,  191'4,  as  a 
"little  grassy-ieaved,  white  Iris,  apparently  of 
Pavonia  relationship,  the  six  segments  being  so 
rounded,  and  occasionally  so  equal,  as  to  make 
almost  the  effect  of  a  small  and  starry  Narcis- 
sus." The  "relationship"  to  Pavonia  is  some- 
what misleading,  because  the  so-called  I.  Pavonia 
is  not  an  Iris  at  all,  but  a  bulbous  plant,  whose 
proper  name  appears  to  be  Moraea  Pavonia.  Mr. 
Farrer  was  thinking  only  of  the  markings  on  the 
falls  and  not  of  the  habit  of  the  plant.  Of  this 
Iris  the  dried  specimen  is  numbered  F.  19, 
"  pavonina,"  and  accompanied  by  the  following 
note: — "Abundant  in  the  hot  and  very  coarse 
turf  at  6,000  feet  on  the  torrid  hills  opposite 
Kiai  Chow,  April  29.  Alas !  we  could  not 
manage  to  secure  either  plants  or  seeds."  This 
small  Iris  has  a  slender,  wide-running  rhizome 
very  similar  to  the  underground  stems  of  the 
Couch  Grass.  Each  tuft  of  six  or  eight  slender 
leaves  produces  a  single  stem,  4-6  in.  in  height, 
with  a  single,  two-flowered  spathe.  The  valves 
are  entirely  green  when  the  flower  is  expanded, 
and  though  they  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
yet  the  pedicel  is  even  longer,  so  that  the  ovary 
is  exposed  above  the  spathes.  The  tube  is  verv 
short. 

This  is  I.  Henryi,  Baker,  of  which  hitherto 
there  have  only  been  available  such  dry  herbarium 
specimens  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  say 
even  whether  the  flowers  were  yellow  or  lilac. 
Mr.  Farrer's  specimens,  however,  are  so  fresh 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  flowers  are 
either  creamy  white  or  pale  yellow.  Mr.  Farrer 
tells  us  in  his  somewhat  picturesque  language 
that  the  falls  have  a  "  delicate  peacock  eye  of 
gold,  outlined  with  a  rim  of  blue  that  sometimes 
faintly  suffuses  all  the  flower."  Of  these  details 
there  is,  unfortunately,  no  trace  left  in  the  dried 
specimens.  The  similarity  of  the  segments  in 
shape  to  those  of  I.  minuta  is  very  striking,  but 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  confusing  the  two 
species,  for  in  I.  Henryi  the  pedicel  is  long  and 
the  tube  very  short,  while  in  I.  minuta  the  tube 
is  longer  than  the  pedicel. 

Other  details   which   these   specimens   add    to 

our    previous    knowledge  of    I.     Henryi    are: 

Styles,  narrow,  oblong,  with  a  raised  centra) 
keel,  pale  creamy  white;  stigma,  triangular; 
filaments,  apparently  equal  in  length  to  the 
anthers;  filaments,  anthers,  and  pollen  all  creamy 
white. 
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Ibis  ruthenica. 
In  Gard.  Chron.,  September  12,  1914,  p.  185, 
Mr.  Farrer  described  an  Iris  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  All  the  roadsides  are  carpeted 
with  hassocky  tufts  of  a  little  Iris,  that  never 
seems  to  flower  over  half  the  country, 
though  very  occasionally  one  comes  upon 
isolated  stretches  of  it  where  the  low,  wide 
cushions  of  broadish  foliage  are  thickly  set  with 
seed  capsules."  Thi6  Iris  may  perhaps  be  identi- 
fied as  I.  ruthenica,  which  does  produce  low 
cushions  of  leaves,  and  some  forms  of  which  do 
appear  to  flower  very  shyly,  while  others,  and 
especially  the  broad-leaved  forme,  flower  abun- 
dantly. No.  F.  55  is  a  specimen  of  I.  ruthenica, 
and  Mr.  Farrer'snote  is  as  follows:—"  Seen  only 
once,  May  3,  at  one  point  in  the  Dung  Lu  Ho 
Valley  at  about  6,000  feet,  straying  about  in  fine 
grass  and  amid  very  scanty  scrub,  on  a  small 
level  space  by  the  wayside  above  the  river." 
I.  ruthenica  is  a  very  widely  distributed  Iris,  for 
it  is  found  as  far  west  as  Transylvania,  and  as 
far  east  as  Manchuria,  and  it  is  also  common  in 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  in  Western  China. 
The  free  flowering  forms  are  very  desirable,  and 
probably  would  soon  be  better  known  than  they 
are  if  the  fact  were  once  grasped  that  it  is  almost 
certainly  fatal  to  attempt  to  move  this  Iris  in 
the  autumn,  although  it  may  be  moved  with 
every  chance  of  saccess  soon  after  the  flowers 
have  faded.  It  is  equally  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

Iris  goniocarpa. 
There  remain  to  be  considered  the  two  Irises 
to  which  Mr.  Farrer  introduced  us  at  p.  318, 
November  14,  1914.  "One  which  occurs  also 
at  lower  elevations  is  sturdier  and  stockier  in 
growth  than  the  other,  with  larger  flowers,  and 
the  falls  brindled  and  mottled  tabby-like,  so  that 
I  think  of  her  for  the  present  as  I.  feUna;  more 
entrancing  yet  are  the  fairy-like  elegance  and 
the  profuse  wiry  stems  of  the  other,  whose 
waxen,  snowy  falls  are  hemmed  and  dotted  with 
deep  velvet  spots  of  pure  violet,  till  one  can 
call  it  nothing  else  but  I.  pardalino."  Mr 
Farrer  has  sent  home  dried  specimens  of  both 
these  Irises,  F.  90,  I.  "  pardalina,"  and  F.  124,  I. 
"felina,"  and,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
them,  it  seems  impossible  to  look  upon  them  as 
anything  more  than  two  local  forms  of  Baker's 
I.  goniocarpa,  of  which  Maximowicz's  name  of 
L  gracilis  is  a  synonym.  This  species  is  known 
from  Sikkim  and  the  Chumbi  Valley  ;  it  is  also 
found  in  Tibet  and  in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Szechuan.  Kansu,  and  Shensi.  The  forms  from 
these  different  localities  vary  in  size  and  sturdi- 
ness,  just  as  do  Mr.  Farrer's  two  forms  ;  but  mere 
size  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  bestowing 
specific  rank.  Both  sets  of  specimens  show  the 
features  which  are  characteristic  of  the  section 
of  Pseudoregelia  Irises,  to  which  I.  goniocarpa 
belongs.  These  are  the  curiously  mottled  flowers 
found  also  in  I.  kumaonensis  and  in  I.  Hookeri- 
ana,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  Alpine  valleys 
of  Kashmir  and  Kumaon;  the  oblong,  blunt- 
ended  standards  and  the  curious,  membranous 
sheaths  that  clasp  the  bases  of  the  tufts  of 
leaves.  Mr.  Farrer's  description  of  his  I. 
"pardalina"  as  having  "waxen,  snowy  falls" 
shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  a  right  im- 
pression of  colour  by  mere  words.  The  dried 
flowers  of  both  this  Iris  and  of  "  felina  "  are  prac- 
tically of  the  same  pale  purple  colour,  with  the 
conspicuous  darker  mottlings  and  blotches. 

If  we  take  a  more  familiar  instance,  we  shall 
see  at  once  how  the  same  flower  may  be  described 
in  two  totally  different  manners  by  looking  at  it 
from  different  points  of  view.  I.  Histrio  and  I. 
histrioides  are  usually  described  as  blue  Irises 
with  some  white  markings,  but  it  is  equally 
true  to  describe  them  as  having  white  falls 
almost  wholly  covered  with  blue  blotches  and 
veins.  The  possibility  of  describing  the  flowers 
in  these  two  ways  accounts  for  the  description 
of  I.  "felina"  as  being  "brindled  and  mottled 
tabby-like,"  while  it  is  also  shown  in  Gaideners' 
Chronicle,  November  14,  1914,  fig   128,  as  having 


"  flowers  white,  with  deep  violet-coloured  spots," 
the  latter  being  precisely  Mr.  Farrer's  descrip 
tion  of  I.  "pardalina." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  difference 
in  habit  between  these  two  forms  of  I.  gonio- 
carpa is  precisely  that  which  we  should  a  priori 
expect  from  the  different  positions  in  which 
they  grow.  I.  "  felina,"  which  comes  from  the 
open  among  limestone  rocks,  is  usually  found  in 
the  higher  positions ;  it  has  fewer  leaves,  which 
are  overtopped  by  the  stems  at  flowering  time,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  both  I.  kumaonensis  and  I. 
Hookeriana.  It  has  also  larger  flowers  than  I. 
"pardalina,"  which  grows  lower  down  in  "very 
much  coarser,  longer  turf."  Here  the  flower- 
stems  develop  more  slowly,  instead  of  rush- 
ing up  immediately  the  &now  melts,  and  the 
leaves  are  consequently  as  long  as,  or  a  little 
longer  than,  the  stems,  and  the  flowers  are 
smaller.  W.  R.  Dykes,  Charterhouse,  Godal- 
ming. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 

ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
How  seldom  do  we  associate  with  the  name 
Chrysanthemum  the  annual  species !  Yet,  for 
cut  flowers,  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  are 
worthy  to  rank  almost  with  Sweet  Peas.  I  do 
not  compare  them  with   Dahlias  or   Carnations, 


Fig.  53. — chrysanthemum  carinatum 
burridgeanttm. 


because  they  are  true  annuals.  Seed  can  be 
sown  any  time  during  March  or  April.  It  can 
be  sown  in  boxes  and  the  seedlings  transplanted 
to  the  open  border  in  May,  or  the  sowing  may 
take  place  out-of-doors  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
For  outdoor  sowing  a  friable  topsoil  must  be 
secured  and  the  seeds  covered  about  half 
an  inch.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch  tall 
they  should  be  thinned  out  to  four  or 
five  inches  apart,  and  when  two  to  three 
inches  tall  they  should  be  thinned  again 
to  at  least  nine  inches  apart — twelve  is  better 
in  good  soil.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how  inexpen- 
sive annual  Chrysanthemums  are.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  July  to  the  end' of  September  they 
can  be  kept  in  bloom  if  the  seed  is  not  allowed 
to  form.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  save  seed 
of  these  Chrysanthemums  in  a  mixed  gar- 
den, because  they  will  not  come  true  if  growing 
in  proximity  to  other  varieties.  The  varieties  in 
existence  are  numerous  and  are  descendants  of 
C.  eegetum,  C.  carinatum,  and  C.  coronarium. 

Tricolor,  perhaps  the  best  known,  is  practically 
synonymous  with  carinatum.  It  grows  about 
24  inches  tall  and  the  flowers  are  from  two 
to  two  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter.  The  outer 
edge    is  white  and  a  yellow  ring  of  colour   sur- 


rounds the  dark  centre.     The   foliage  is  narrow, 
fleshy  and   smooth. 

Burridgeanum  (see  fig.  53,  kindly  lent  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart) 
is  a  magnificent  form ;  in  height  about  the  same 
as  Tricolor,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger, 
often  three  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Taking  the  flower  as  a  whole  the  outer 
edge  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  or  so  is  pure  white,  then  comes  a  ring  of 
crimson  half  an  inch  in  width,  then  a  ring  of 
pure  yellow  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  surround- 
ing the  centre  disc,  which  is  dark  brown.  Half 
a  dozen  such  flowers  associated  with  their  own 
foliage  and  buds  make  a  vase  of  flowers  fit  for 
any  drawing-room,  and  they  will  last  fresh  for  a 
week  or  more  if  cut  when  the  first  disc  florets 
are  opening. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  form  of  Burridgeanum 
with  cream  instead  of  white  on  the  outer  belt. 

The  Sultan  (see  fig.  54)  when  true  is  a  splendid 
form,  similar  in  height  to  the  others ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  crimson-maroon  shade  with  a 
narrow  yellow  ring  round  the  dark  centre.  W. 
E.  Gladstone  is  a  form  of  The  Sultan,  certainly 
not  better  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 

Morning  Star  (see  fig.  55)  is  one  of  the  best 
things  one  could  grow ;  in  height  twenty-four 
inches  and  producing  a  great  wealth  of 
flowers  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  outer 
ring  is  pale  primrose  in  colour ;  the  inner  ring 
surrounding  the  dark  disc,  clear  yellow.  Northern 
Star  (see  fig.  56)  is  white  with  yellow  central 
zone  surrounding  the  dark  disc.  This  variety 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  year.  Evening  Star 
is  similar  to  the  two  preceding  in  height  and 
size  of  flower,  but  the  entire  flower  is  bright 
golden-yellow.  A  remarkably  showy  and  effec- 
tive form  whether  growing  or  cut. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  double 
forms  of  the  carinatum  types,  but  success  up  to 
the  present  has  only  been  partial. 

The  coronarium  varieties  are  stronger  growing 
than  the  former,  often  running  up  to  3  and  4  feet 
in  height.     Their  foliage  is  also  distinct. 

C.  coronarium  produces  in  great  abundance 
yellow  Marguerite-like  flowers  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  usually  with  a  double  row  of  petals. 
There  is  a  sulphur-coloured  variety  and  also  a 
white  one.  They  would  generally  be  classed  as 
"  common,"  but  are  capable  of  producing  quite 
successful  floral  decorations  as  cut  flowers  when 
well  handled.  There  are  double  forms  of  all  three 
varieties,  and  I  have  seen  them  as  perfect  as 
double  Anemones  and  so  much  prized  that  they 
were  propagated  by  cuttings  each  season.  A 
dwarf  race  of  coronarium  has  recently  been  in- 
troduced and  Is  known  under  the  names  of 
nanum  compactum— White  Pearl,  Primrose 
Queen,  and  Golden  Queen.  They  will  probably 
become  very  popular  for  bedding.  Messrs.  Wat- 
kins  and  Simpson  have  a  Tom  Thumb  strain. 
It  grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  height 
and  is  most  floriferous. 

C.  inodorum  fl.  pi.  has  very  finely  cut  foliage 
and  produces  abundance  of  white  flowers.  It 
is  strongly  recommended  for  cutting.  My  ex- 
perience of  it  is  that  it  is  too  soft  and  only  effec- 
tive when  cut  if  it  is  put  into  a  wide  basin-shaped 
vessel  so  that  the  mass  of  flowers  and  foliage  is 
held  together  and  made  to  stand  upright. 

C.  segetum  is  the  common  corn  Chrysanthe- 
mum, or  Marigold.  The  grandiflorum  form  is 
half  as  large  again  as  the  type,  and,  according 
to  one  well-known  writer,  "  as  worthy  of  culti- 
vation as  many  an  exotic."  Let  me  conclude 
with  a  quotation  from  another  old  authority — 
the  late  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  said  of  the  annual 
Chrysanthemums  :  "  The  grower  of  annuals 
would  do  well  to  secure  all  the  sorts  that  are 
offered,  and  grow  them  with  care,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  giving  them  room  enough,  for  from 
July  to  September  they  will  afford  abundant- 
entertainment  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers."      W.    Cvthbertson,  Duddingston. 
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ORCHID   NOTES   AND   CLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  THE  GLEBE,  SEVENOAKS. 

The  garden  belonging  to  C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq., 
stands  on  a  hill  situated  in  a  delightful  part  o£ 
Kent.  The  recently  constructed  Orchid  houses 
are  now  actively  employed  for  the  raising  and 
development  of  choioe  hybrid  Orchids  and  the 
accommodation  of  albino  Cattleyas  and  rare 
varieties.  The  block  of  three  span-roofed 
houses  for  plants  in  the  earlier  stages  has ' 
in  the  end  of  the  first  a  compartment  for  a  seed- 
raising  case,  with  close  hot-water  tank  for  sup- 
plying heat,  and  open  water  tank  for  giving  off 
moisture.  In  this  latter  tank  there  are  inverted 
flower-pots  which  form  stands  for  the  seed-pots. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed-pots  is  that  usually 
employed.  Wads  of  Sphagnum-moss  are  covered 
with  thin  linen  or  gauze,  soaked  in  rainwater, 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  days  before  sowing 
the  seeds.  At  this  point  Mr.  Phillips  departs 
from  the  common  practice.  After  the  wads 
have  been  placed  in  position  a  thin  layer  of  very 
finely-sifted  Sphagnum-moss,  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  is  pressed  evenly  over  the 
surface,  a  spot  in  the  centre  about  half  an  inch 
wide  being  left  bare  and  showing  the  gauze  be- 
neath. This  bare  surface  is  said  to  act  bene- 
ficially in  keeping  the  compost  in  the  wad  venti- 
lated. The  seeds  are  sown  on  the  thin 
Sphagnum-moss  surface. 

In  the  matter  of  material  for  potting,  Mr. 
Phillips  prefers  Al  fibre. 

The  hybrids  favoured  are  crosses  of  Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora,  and  these  come  up  and  grow 
very  satisfactorily,  which  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
perience of  most  growers.  Hybrid  Cattleyas, 
Laelio-Cattleyas  and  Brassavola  Digbyana 
crosses  grow  freely,  and  one  of  the  three  houses 
is  filled  with  plants,  some  of  which  will  flower 
during  the  present  year. 

For  crossing  Odontoglossums,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
acquired  some  very  fine  varieties,  a  few  of 
which  are  still  in  bloom,  the  best  pro- 
bably being  0.  Lawrenceanum  Cobb's  variety, 
a  finely-shaped,  yellow  flower  with  deep  reddish- 
purple  markings,  and  0.  Sandhurstiense  (coro- 
narium  X  Edwardii),  with  waxlike,  dark- 
claret  coloured  flowers.  Odontoglossums  are  sown 
on  the  compost-surface  of  ordinary  varieties  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  and  not  in  seed-pans  in 
the  warm  case.  They  germinate  freely,  and  a 
proportion  gets  to  the  single-pot  stage,  but  be- 
fore the  flowering  size  is  attained  their  ranks 
are  sadly  thinned,  and  the  summer  heat  proves 
fatal  to  many. 

Odontoglossum  grande  Pit.tianum,  the  pale 
yellow  form,  in  the  nature  of  an  albino,  is  here 
very  interesting.  0.  grande  is  said  to  resist 
crossing,  and  it  has  been  set  with  its  own  pollen. 
a  very  fine  fruit  being  the  result.  If  seedlings 
can  be  raised  the  result  will  be  more  interesting 
than  a  cross  would  be. 

On=)  house  contains  ten  thousand  seedlings, 
principally  of  Sophronitis,  Laelia  and  Cattleya 
crosses,  sown  in  1914. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses  have  a  very  rich 
collection,  but  few  are  in  flower.  Paintings  of 
each  of  the  choicer  seedlings  are  secured,  and 
each  bears  the  name  of  the  variety  and  par- 
ticulars of  parentage   and  ancestry. 

In  the  range  of  intermediate  houses  are  a  very 
choice  selection  of  Brasso-Cattleyas,  including  two 
of  the  rare  and  beautiful  B.-C.  Cliftonii  mag- 
nifica,  and  specimens  of  most  of  the  favourite 
albino  Cattleyas.  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea  is  a 
favourite  for  crossing,  and  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  it  and  of  C.  Hardyana  are  in  grand 
condition. 

Among  Cattleya  Trianae  varieties  is  flower- 
ing the  very  handsome  C.  T.  Mrs.  Phillips, 
which  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  on 
February  10.  1914.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  flower 
of  the  C.  T.  Baokhousenna  class,  with  deep 
mauve-purple  lip  having  an  orange-coloured  disc, 


the  rosy-like  sepals  and  petals  having  up  their 
middles  bands  of  purple. 

Such  decoration  on  the  petals  only  is  not  un- 
common, but  the  purple  bands  on  the  sepals  have 
only  appeared  so  far  in  C.  T.  Courtauldiana, 
reported  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle,  April  21, 
1838,  but  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  had 
the  bands  on  the  sepals  and  petals  after  the  first 
flowering.  In  the  case  of  C.  T.  Mrs.  Phillips 
the  characters  are  better  displayed  this  year  than 
last. 

In  one  of  the  houses  several  fine  specimens 
of  the  best  large-flowered  form  of  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  each  with  several  flowers  of  brilliant 
scarlet  colour,  already  used  for  crossing,  make  a 
fine  show.  The  object  in  crossing  it  is  to  obtain 
large  flowers  of  the  same  brilliant  tint.  There 
are  also  two  plants  of  the  rare  yellow  form.  A 
batch  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii  is  in  bloom,  and 
the  best  are  selected  for  crossing  to  endeavour  to 
enrich  the  good  selection  already  in  the  col- 
lection. 

The  houses  are  arranged  in  the  best  modern 
style  and  the  ventilation  and  water  supply  are 


petals  are  fringed  and  striped  with  red  ;  the  lip  is 
claret-red.  It  is  a  very  attractive  species,  even 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  like  many  others  of 
the  genus  it  reveals  great  beauty  of  structure  and 
colouring  when  examined  with  a  lens.  It  was 
imported  from  Annam  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  through  their  collector  Micholitz,  and  first 
flowered  at  Glasnevin  February,  1907.  The 
species  seems  to  be  the  best  of  a  very  small 
group,  and  nearest  to  B.  fuscopurpureurn 
(Wight,  Ic.  PI.  Ind.  Or.  V.,  p.  6,  t.  1651).  B. 
dichromum  is  figured  in  Botanical  Magazine,  t. 
8,160. 


FOREICN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


CUPRESSUS  MACROCARPA. 
Being  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Cupressus  guada- 
lupensis  in  its  native  habitat  {the  small  island 
of  Guadalupe,  some  two  hundred  miles  off  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico),  I  may  state  that  it 
is   far   from    correct   to    consider   this    species   a 


FLOWERS    CRIMSON-MAROON,  WITH 


Fig.  54. — chrysanthemum  carinatum  the  sultan 
bright  yellow  ring. 
(See  page  176.) 

excellent.     Electric   light    is   installed   in   every       mere  form  or  variety  of  C 
house. 


The  block  is  heated  by  two  Robin  Hood 
boilers  capable  of  heating  6,000  feet  of  4-inch 
piping.  At  present  the  heating  of  only  2,500  feet 
being  needed,  it  enables  the  boilers  to  be  worked 
at  low  pressure  and  provides  already  for  any 
further  houses  that  may  be  added  in  the  future, 
Mr.  Bucknell,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
establishment  during  its  successful  development, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his 
efforts. 

BULBOPHYLLUM  DICHROMUM. 
This  very  rare  and  handsome  species  has 
flowered  recently  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin.  It  has  three  spikes,  and 
specimens  sent  us  by  Sir  Frederick  Moore  show 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants  in  this 
interesting  genus.  The  inflorescence  is  10  inches 
in  length,  and  bears  18  equally  distributed 
flowers  on  pedicels  over  1  inch  in  length.  The 
flowers  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals  are  2  inches. 
The  sepals  are  bright  yellow,  the  two  lateral  con- 
nate and  prolonged  at  the  tips.    The  short  yellow 


macrocarpa.  More- 
over, the  distinctive  characters  described  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Jackson  on  p.  53 — viz.,  that  the  leaves 
are  glaucous  and  the  cones  plobose — are  not 
uniform  or  permanent.  In  the  large  Cypress 
forest  which  still  existed  when  I  visited  the 
island,  in  the  year  1892,  trees  of  every  shade  of 
green  could  be  seen,  from  almost  azure  blue  to 
the  deepest  green  of  C.  macrocarpa.  Also  I  was 
able  to  collect  an  assortment  of  cones  of  every 
possible  shape.  On  the  contrary,  there  were 
some  very  conspicuous  features  which  one  could 
easily  verify  as  being  permanent  on  every  single 
tree,  namely,  the  bark  peeling  off  as  in  Cherry 
trees,  the  dome-shaped  outline  of  the  mature 
trees,  which  not  even  in  their  young  stage 
show  the  long,  divaricated  shoots  of  C.  macro- 
carpa, t he  total  lack  of  the  pleasant  fragrance  of 
the  hit  tor's  foliage,  and  last,  but  not  least,  its 
much  lower  degree  of  hardiness.  Such 
characters  may  be  readily  overlooked  by  system- 
atic botanists,  but  they  are  certainly  important 
and  distinctive  for  horticulturists  and  growers. 
Dr.   E.   O.   Fenzi,  Bogliasco,  Italy. 
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In  placing  the  Guadalupe  Cypress  under 

Cupressus  macrocarpa,  I  followed  Elwes  and 
Henry,  who  do  not  give  it  specific  rank  in  the 
Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  admit,  after  reading  Dr. 
Fenzi's  interesting  letter  and  looking  up  other 
descriptions  of  the  tree,  that  it  may  be  a  dis- 
tinct species.  Professor  Henry,  who  has  seen 
this  tree  in  cultivation  at  different  places  on 
the  Riviera,  has  now  altered  his  opinion,  and 
considers  it  a  distinct  geographical  variety  or 
closely  allied  species.  Those  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  tree  in  situ  are  best  able 
to  judge  of  its  status.  An  almost  exactly  similar 
case  is  that  of  Cupressus  arizonica,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  closely  allied  to  the  more  southern  C. 
lusitanica,  but  the  latter  has  proved  considerably 
the  less  hardy  of  the  two,  and  differs  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  pits  on  the  leaves,  which  exude  a 
whitish  resin.     A.   Bruce  Jackson. 


most  critical  period  with  evergreens.  How- 
ever carefully  the  work  is  carried  out,  the  roots 
receive  a  more  or  less  severe  check  during  the 
process  of  removal,  and  with  a  comparatively  large 
leaf-surface  exposed  to  the  drying  effects  of  sun 
and  wind  the  plant  suffers  through  the  inability 
of  the  roots  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Until  the  roots  arc  re-established,  ever- 
greens may  be  considered  dormant,  and,  un- 
like deciduous  subjects,  when  transplanted  in 
early  spring  they  are  exposed  to  loss  of  sap  by 
evaporation,  which  is  accenturted  by  drying 
winds — much  more  so  than  by  direct  sunshine. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in  behaviour  be- 
tween various  evergreens  after  being  trans- 
planted, some  taking  kindly  to  their  new  quarters 
after  a  few  weeks,  whilst  others  are  difficult  to 
re-establish.  This  difference  is  often  seen  in 
plants  that  are  closely  related  ;  for  instance,  the 
Austrian    Pine    stands    transplanting    well,    but 
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Fig.  55  — chrysanthemum  cartnatum  morning  stab. 

(See  page  176.) 
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TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


PLANTING  EVERGREENS. 
From  now  until  May  is  a  good  time  for  trans- 
planting evergreen  trees  or  shrubs.  The  sites 
should  be  marked  and  suitable  holes  dug  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  in  the  work  after  the  trees  are 
lifted,  as  this  would  result  in  a  check  to  the 
plants.  There  are  several  important  points  to 
observe  in  transplanting  evergreens  :  (1)  under 
no  consideration  may  the  roots  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind  ;  (2)  the  roots  should  be  well 
soaked  with  water  after  planting,  unless  the 
ground  is  absolutely  wet;  (3)  the  cold,  dry- 
ing winds  usually  experienced  in  spring 
must  be  shut  off  from  the  plants  by  mats, 
canvas,  branches  or  other  means  that  "may  be 
most  convenient.  This  is  important,  as  the  first 
two  or  three  weeks  after   transplantation    is  the 


the  Corsican  Pine,  a  close  relative,  must 
only  be  caught  at  the  right  time  and  be 
carefully  looked  after  to  be  a  success.  Most  of 
the  evergreen  Berberises  transplant  well,  but 
Berberis  Darwinii  is  an  exception  which  requires 
careful  handling.  The  worst  evergreens  to  trans- 
plant are  Quercus  Hex,  Pyracanthus,  Garrya 
elliptica  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  its  varie- 
ties. There  is  one  rule  I  have  found  to  be  a  good 
one  when  transplanting  evergreens,  and  that  is, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  to  leave  them  until  the  new 
growth  is  well  on  the  move — say  an  inch  or  so  in 
length — and  then  move  them.  I  have  rarely 
known  a  plant  to  fail  when  transplanted  at  this 
stage,  and  given  proper  care  and  attention  after- 
wards. The  value  of  sprayings  with  clear  water 
during  bright  weather  to  recently  moved  ever- 
greens can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  and  such 
attention  as  this  is  within  the  power  of  any 
cultivator  to  bestow.    ,7.  C. 


British    Flowering    Plants.* 

Dr.  A.  Engler's  system  of  classification  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  long  been  accepted 
and  taught  in  this  country,  but  it  has  made  little 
headway  in  practical  application,  and  this  to  a 
large  extent  because  of  the  existence  of  a  very 
considerable  botanical  literature,  finished  and 
unfinished,  on  the  basis  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum  and  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  in  the  herbaria  of  Kew  and  the 
British  Museum  and  other  herbaria.  The 
"  Colonial  Floras  "  were  all  started  on  the  same 
model,  and  American  botanists  largely  followed 
the  prevailing  custom.  Examples  of  the 
unfinished  "  Colonial  Floras "  are  offered  by 
Oliver's  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  and 
Harvey  and  Sonder's  Flora  Capensis,  both 
being  now  near  completion  by  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer,  on  the  plan  originally  adopted. 
Of  course,  the  usefulness  of  a  descriptive 
"  FloTa  "  does  not  depend  upon  the  classification 
employed,  and  there  will  always  be  divergencies 
of  views  in  such  matters.  But  taxonomy  ad- 
vances like  other  sciences,  and  improvements 
force  themselves  into  acceptance.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Cambridge  British  Flora,  a  work 
that  'has  adopted  the  new  lines  of  classification, 
many  will  be  glad  of  some  assistance  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  system.  The  Families  of  British 
Flowering  Plants  is  a  contribution  in  this 
direction  that  will  be  of  some  service  in 
giving  an  idea  of  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  groups  termed  natural  orders.  As  another 
step  in  the  same  direction  we  note  that  Cheese- 
man,  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Neiv  Zealand  Flora, 
gives,  in  the  appendix,  the  sequence  of  the 
families  according  to  Engler. 

Sweet   Peas   and   Antirrhinums. t 

The  author  of  this  work  strikes  a  note  which 
has  escaped  others  who  have  presented  us  with 
treatises  on  the  cultivation  of  this  ever-charming 
flower.  The  cultural  details  are  fairly  adequate, 
though  not  so  minutely  described  as  the  expert 
who  is  daily  working  among  his  plants  would 
describe  them.  As  a  set-off  there  are  chapters 
which  the  mere  expert  could  not  write.  Such  are 
those  on  exhibiting  and  on  raising  new  varieties. 
Like  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  author  works  on  Men- 
delian  lines,  and  it  may  interest  those  who  are 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  just  as  by  crossing 
Black  and  White  Spanish  fowls  the  progeny  is 
Blue  Andalusians,  so  by  crossing  Sweet  Pea 
Princess  Victoria  with  the  variety  Edrom  Beauty 
the  result  is  the  lovely  Audrey  Crier,  pure. 

It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
in  all  his  propositions.  Thus,  forty  tons  of 
manure,  with  the  addition  of  fertilisers,  seems 
an  enormous  amount  for  this  plant,  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  some  disagreement  regarding 
the  application  of  water.  Some  soils,  as  a  rule, 
need  none  except  the  natural  rains.  Then  the 
dictum  that  Sweet  Peas  on  no  account  should  be 
laid  on  the  dining-table  is  surely  too  sweeping. 
It  is  a  pretty  way  of  dressing  a  table,  and  many 
people  like  it  for  parties.  The  question  of 
greenery  suitable  as  a  setting  is  also  broached. 
Nothing  is  better  than  the  buds  of  the  Peas 
themselves  and  their  tendrils ;  but  the  Sweet 
Pea,  like  some  other  flowers,  is  charming  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  green.  Mr.  Cuthbertson 
has  no  sympathy  with  those  who  have  their 
troubles  with  streak  and  other  supposed  diseases 
and  pests  to  which  the  plant  is  sometimes  liable. 
He  thinks  these  troubles  are  over-estimated,  and 
regards  them  as  inconsiderable  compared  with 
those  to  which  many  another  flower  is  subjected. 
I  find  the  destruction  of  buds  by  small  birds  to  be 
the  worst  evil  Sweet  Peas  suffer  from  in  our 
Haddingtonshire  garden.  This  trouble  seems  to 
be  unknown  to  the  author. 

•  A  Pocket  Syiiopsix  of  the  Families  of  British  Floirerinn 
Plants.  (Based  upon  the  system  of  Engler).  By  W.  B. 
Grove,  M.A.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  1915.  Price  Is. 
net.  *  •       -  *»* 

t  Sweet  Pens  and  Antirrhinnms.  By  William  Cuthbertson. 
(London:  James  Clarke  and  Co.)  '1915.    Prioe  Is. 
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The  Antirrhinum  is  disposed  of  in  little  more 
than  a  dozen  pages.  It  is  true,  as  the  author 
remarks,  that  sell's  have  ousted  the  older  florist 
forms ;  but  these  were  not  commonly  grown  in  the 
gardens  in  which  the  former  are  now  so  largely- 
cultivated,  and  in  passing  it  may  be  suggested 
that  their  present  popularity  is  due  not  to  Kew 
nor  to  public  gardens,  as  tie  author  more  than 
hints  to  be  the  case,  but  to  private  gardeners, 
by  whom  their  merits  as  decorative  garden  plants 
were  discovered  and  revealed.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  Intermediate  section  is  the  most 
popular,  but  by  far  the  most  glorious  effects  are 
produced  by  the  employment  of  the  tall  section 
in  conjunction  with  these.  The  Tall  White  and 
Sutton's  Cloth  of  Gold,  when  well  grown,  attain 
a  height  of  6  to  7  feet,  and  it  can  be  imagined 
to  what  splendid  purpose  they  can  be  used  in 
extensive  gardens.  One  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  impressions  of  the  past  is  of  a  large 
flower-garden  in  the  South-West  of  England,  in 
which  the  dominating  beds  were  furnished  with 
tall,  white  Antirrhinums  and  Anehusa  italica 
Dropmore  variety.  The  warning  of  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson  to  purchase  seeds  from  one  seeds- 
man only  is  to  be  commended.  Last  year  I  tried 
a  large  number  of  named  sorts  and  found  them 
distinctly  disappointing,  while  plants  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  the  firm  who  has  supplied 
them  for  many  years  were  faultless.  Seedling 
Antirrhinums  aTe  never  all  perfectly  true  to 
colour,  and  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  purity  of  the  plants  by  means  of 
the  colour  of  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  is 
noted.  The  book  is  nicely  printed,  but  the  illus- 
trations are  weak.     B.  P.  B. 


THE    ECONOMIC   PROPERTIES  OF   SOME 
HARDY   ORNAMENTAL   FRUITS.* 


[Concluded   from   p.    H8.) 

Cotoneaster. — The  fruits  of  most  kinds  of 
Cotoneaster  are  eagerly  eaten  by  birds,  bufthey 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  put  to  any  domestic 
use. 

Blackberries. — The  fruits  of  various  species 
of  Rubus  are  known  throughout  the  country  as 
Blackberries,  and  they  are  the  most  useful  of 
our  wild  fruits.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  Rasp- 
berry, R.  Idaeus,  L.  ;  the  Cloudberry,  R. 
Chamaemorus,  L.  ;  and  Stone  Bramble,  R.  saxa- 
tilis,  L.,  are  other  British  kinds  which  bear 
useful  fruits.  The  fruits  of  many  exotic  kinds 
of  Rubus  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Elderberry. — Sambucus  nigra,  L.,  the  com- 
mon Elder,  is  a  familiar  shrub  or  small  tree  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Its  fruits  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  birds,  but  they  are  also 
gathered  and  made  into  a  wine  or  syrup,  which 
in  a  warm  and  sometimes  spiced  condition  is 
frequently  used  in  country  places  as  a  remedy 
for  colds,  in  addition  to  being  served  as  a 
beverage.  The  berries  are  said  to  have  cool- 
ing, aperient,  and  diuretic  properties,  but  to  act 
as  an  emetic  on  some  people.  They  have  some- 
times been  used  as  a  dye. 

Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus,  L.). — Lou- 
don, I.e.,  refers  to  the  fruits  of  this  shrub  being 
eaten  in  Sweden  and  also  gives  a  reference  to 
them  being  eaten  in  Siberia;  elsewhere  he  says 
that  they  are  bitter  and  nauseous.  Neither  the 
fruits  of  this  species  noT  those  of  V.  Lantana, 
L,,  have  any  use  in  this  country,  however,  and 
are  usually  considered  to  be  unwholesome, 
though  birds  eat  them  greedily  enough. 

Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine. — The  fruits  of 
Lonicera  Periclymenum,  L.,  and  other  species 
have  a  disagreeable  flavour  and  are  credited 
with  emetic  properties,  but  they  are  usually 
eaten  by  birds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

Tea  Tree  or  Box  Thorn  (Lycium  chinense, 
Mill.). — In  this  case  the  fruits  are  considered  to 

•  W.  Dallimore  in  Ktw  Bulletin,  No.  9, 1914. 


be  unwholesome,  and  to  possess  purgative  pro- 
perties.    Other  species  are  of  no  greater  use. 

Bitter  Sweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara,  L.). — The 
bright-red  berries  of  this  trailing  shrub  have 
alternately  a  bitter  and  a  sweet  taste.  They 
have  poisonous  properties  and  are  of  no  value. 

Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo,  L.). — The 
fruits  of  this  plant  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
put  to  any  regular  use,  though  Johnson  and 
Sowerby,  I.e.,  mention  that  they  are  collected 
and  eaten  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and 
L.  H.  Grindon  in  Fruits  and  Fruit-trees  says 
that  they  are  sometimes  used  in  Spain  and 
Corsica  for  the  manufacture,  by  distillation,  of 
a  simple  wine. 

Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-ursi,  Spreng.). 
— This  trailing  shrub  is  found  wild  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  is  common  throughout  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  berries  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  for  human  food,  though 
they  are  eagerly  eaten  by  grouse  and  other  birds. 

Bilberry,  Blueberry,  Whinberry,  Hurtle- 
berry,  Whortleberry. — These  names  are  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  of  a  low-growing  shrub,  Vac- 
cinium  Myrtillus,  L.,  widely  distributed  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  a  native  of  the 
British  Isles.  The  small  blueblack  berries  are 
ripe  in  July  and  August,  and  are  used  for  pies, 
puddings,  jams,  jellies,  and  other  culinary  pur- 


disagreeable  to  the  taste  they  are  referred  to 
as  follows  by  Johnson  and  Sowerby,  I.e.  "The 
Siberians  and  Tartars  make  a  jelly  from  the 
berries,  and  eat  them  with  milk  and  cheese, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  prepare  from  them  an  agreeable  rob, 
which  they  use  as  a  condiment  to  their  fish." 
An  allied  shrub,  Elaeagnus  multiflora,  Thunb., 
bears  orange-coloured  fruits  which  are  some- 
times used  for  jam. 

Bay  (Lauras  nobilis,  L.). — Little  use  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  the  fruits  of  this  tree, 
although  they  were  at  one  time  considered  to 
possess  medicinal  properties  of  astringent  and 
carminative   character. 

Ivy.— The  fruits  of  the  ivy  (Hedera  Helix, 
L. )  are  said  to  possess  purgative  and  emetic  pro- 
perties, but  they  are  eagerly  eaten  by  birds. 

Mezereon. — The  bright  scarlet  fruits  of 
Daphne  Mezereum,  L.,  are  of  attractive  appear- 
ance, but  are  poisonous  in  character.  A  few 
berries  have  been  known  to  result  in  the  death 
of  children  who  have  inadvertently  eaten  them. 

Chile  Pine  or  Monkey  Puzzle  (Araucaria 
imbricata,  Pav. ). — The  seeds  of  this  tree  are 
edible,  and  are  eaten  regularly  in  Chile. 

Privet. — From  the  fruits  of  Ligustrum  vul- 
gare,  L.,  a  rose-coloured  dye  has  been  obtained, 
and,    according   to    Johnson    and    Sowerby,    I.e., 


Fig.  56.- 


-CHRYSANTHEMUM    CARLNATUM     NORTHERN    STAR  : 

(See  page  176.) 


FLOWERS    WHITE,  WITH    YELLOW  ZONE. 


poses.  They  have  also  been  used  as  a  dye.  The 
red  fruits  of  another  native  species,  V.  Vitis- 
Idaea,  L.,  commonly  called  the  Cowberry,  can 
be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  fruits  of 
exotic  species  are  also  edible. 

Cranberries  (Oxycoccus  macrocarpus,  Pers., 
and  0.  palustris,  Pers.). — The  first-named  is  a 
native  of  N.  America,  and  the  other  is  widely 
distributed  through  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
The  fruits  of  one  or  both  species  are  sold  by 
most  fruiterers  and  are  used  for  tarts  and  jelly. 

Dogwood  Berries. — Johnson  and  Sowerby, 
I.e.,  say  that  excellent  oil  adapted  for  domestic 
purposes,  especially  for  burning  in  lamps,  ia 
obtained  from  the  common  Dogwood,  Cornus  san- 
guinea,  L.,  and  Loudon,  I.e.,  gives  the  yield  of 
oil  as  54  pounds  of  oil  to  100  pounds  of  fruit. 
The  latter  also  says  that  the  fruits  of  the  Cornel, 
C.  Mas,  L.,  were  in  his  time  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  confectionery,  marmalades,  robs  and 
liqueurs,  also  mixed  with  Apples  and  Pears  for 
making  cider;  treated  like  green  Olives  they 
formed  a  pickle,  and  in  a  ripe  state  an  oil  was 
obtained  from  them.  The  fruits  of  C.  capitata, 
Wall.,  are  said  to  be  eaten  in  the  Himalaya, 
but  they  are  not  used  in  this  country. 

Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides,  L.). 
— Although  the  berries  of  this  shrub  are  very 


"they  yield,  when  ripe,  a  good  green  dye  to 
woollen  cloth,  previously  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  the  tint  so  imparted  is  more  perma- 
nent than  most  vegetable  greens." 

Myrtilla  (Myrtus  Ugni,  Hook.,  and  Am.). — 
The  small,  sweet  fruits  of  this  shrub  can  be  used 
for  jam  and  jelly-making.  The  fruit  of  the  com- 
mon Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis,  L.)  has  been 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

Yew. — Although  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
using  the  fruits  of  the  Yew  (Taxus  baccata,  L.), 
the  fleshy  covering  of  the  seed  is  not  poisonous, 
and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  birds,  and  often  by 
children. 

Stone  Pine  and  Swiss  Stone  Pine  (Pinus 
Pinea,  L.,  and  P.  Cembra,  L.). — The  kernels  of 
the  seeds  of  both  these  trees  are  used  regularly 
for  food  by  vegetarians  and  others  in  European 
countries. 


Trade  with  Canada. -The  Board  of  Trade 
informs  us  that  a  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$60,000  (about  £12,300),  has  been  incorporated  in 
Quebec  to  carry  on  a  market  gardening  and  florists' 
business.  The  new  company  is  interested  in  nur- 
sery seeds,  and  its  address  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Department, 
Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  LondoiL 
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The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate.  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Planting  Vines.  — Vines  may  be  planted  at 
this  date,  provided  the  border  is  in  a  suitable 
condition.  To  enable  the  work  to  be  done  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  have  ready  the  soil 
necessary  for  covering  the  roots.  After  having 
forked  the  surface  of  the  border,  turn  the  Vines 
out  of  their  pots,  and  shake  all  the  old  soil  from 
the  roots.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  doing  this 
immerse  the  ball  in  tepid  water,  wash  the  soil 
away,  and  disentangle  the  roots  carefully.  In 
planting,  make  a  shallow  trench,  spread  the 
roots  evenly  their  full  length,  and  cover  them 
with  about  three  or  four  inches  of  soil,  making 
it  moderately  firm.  Water  lightly  with  tepid 
water,  and  complete  the  work  by  applying  a 
light  mulch  of  short  manure.  Maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  vinery,  but  guard  against 
keeping  the  soil  saturated  with  moisture,  as  this 
would  hinder  rather  than  encourage  root  de- 
velopment. Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  55°  and  65°  during  the  day,  admit- 
ting air  on  favourable  occasions.  The  planting 
of  young  Vines  raised  from  eyes  inserted  in 
1915  should  be  deferred  until  the  middle  of  May 
or  early  in  June. 

Apricots.— During  the  early  stages  of  growth 
the  trees  should  be  allowed  to  develop  gradu- 
ally; fire-heat  should  only  be  employed  in  very 
cotd  weather.  Pollinate  the  flowers  each  day, 
end  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  than  hereto- 
fore until  the  fruits  have  set,  but  afterwards  use 
the  syringe  freely  to  prevent  attacks  of  insect 
pests,  and  especially  red  spider.  Syringing 
should  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon 
that  the  foliage  will  become  dry  before  nightfall. 
Disbud  the  shoots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peach, 
retaining  those  that  are  best  placed  for  bearing. 
As  the  fruits  continue  to  swell  supply  the  trees 
abundantly  with  water,  and  feed  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure  at  intervals. 

Cherries.— The  fruits  on  early  pot  Cherries 
are  swelling  freely.  Feed  the  roots  with  weak 
liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  and  apply  a 
surface  dressing  of  rich  loam,  mixed  with  lime 
rubble  and  manure,  keeping  the  plants  supplied 
with  water  Unless  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the 
ripening,  admit  air  freely  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions. Cherries  growing  under  glass  are  subject 
to  attacks  of  red  spider,  which  must  be  kept  in 
check  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  fruits  ripening.  Trees  planted  in  borders 
should  be  grown  in  less  warmth  than  pot  trees, 
and  the  ventilators  should  be  opened  almost 
always  both  day  and  night. 

Tomatos.  —Plants  raised  from  6eed  sown  in 
January  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  as 
they  need  increased  room  at  the  roots,  but  on 
no  account  overpot  young  plants.  To  prevent 
the  6hoots  from  becoming  drawn,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  to  the  roof-glass, 
admitting  air  freely.  The  fruits  on  plants  raised 
last  autumn  are  swelling,  and  as  the  roots  have 
now  filled  the  pots,  they  should  be  fed,  either 
by  top-dressings  or  occasional  dustings  with 
concentrated  manure. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq, 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Calanthe.— The  deciduous  Calanthes  include 
C.  Veitchii,  C.  Harrisii,  C.  vestita  rubro-ocu- 
lata,  C.  Regnieri,  C.  Wm.  Murray,  and  several 
other  beautiful  hybrids.  With  the  exception  of 
C.  Regnieri,  which  is  a  late  flowerer,  all  the 
plants  have  been  resting,  and  most  of  them  are 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  re-potting.  Three 
parts  of  the  compost  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  the  remaining  part  of  half-decayed 
Oak-leaves,  Sphagnum-moss,  and  finely  crushed 
potsherds.  Where  the  loam  is  deficient  in  fibre, 
one  part  of  Osmunda-fibre  may  be  added,   and 


if  it  is  poor  in  quality  a  little  dried  cow- 
manure,  broken  finely,  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. All  the  fine  particles  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  loam  by  means  of  a  coarse  sieve, 
and  the  mixture  made  up  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore it  is  needed.  This  will  afford  opportunities 
to  warm  the  soil  before  it  is  used.  Remove  the 
pseudo-bulbs  carefully  from  their  pots,  shake 
away  the  old  soil ;  cut  the  dead  roots  to  within, 
an  inch  of  the  base,  the  small  tuft  being  left  to 
hold  the  plants  in  position  in  the  fresh  compost. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  should  be  examined  for  the  pre- 
sence of  scale  insects,  which  occasionally  infest 
their  bases.  Many  growers  pot  the  pseudo-bulbs 
singly,  and  this  method  has  much  to  commend 
it;  but  where  a  large  batch  of  plants  is  grown 
for  furnishing  cut  blooms,  and  space  is  some- 
what limited,  four  or  five  large  pseudo-bulbs 
may  be  placed  in  7-inch  pots  or  deep  pans.  The 
same  number  of  moderate-sized  bulbs  may  be 
placed  in  receptacles  6  inches  in  diameter.  Where 
the  single  potting  system  is  favoured,  the  large 
plants  will  need  5-  and  6-inch  pots,  and  so  on 
in  proportion  to  their  size.  Calanthes  are 
vigorous  rooting  plants,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  drainage  material  is  not  required.  Neverthe- 
less, there  must  be  a  free  outlet  for  drainage 
water.  During  the  process  of  re-potting,  press 
the  soil  fairly  firm,  and  arrange  it  within  about 
^  inch  of  the  pot's  rim.  The  base  of  the  bulb 
should  be  just  covered,  and  the  new  growth 
will  rest  upon  the  surface.  Arrange  the  plants 
in  their  growing  quarters,  which  need  not  be  an 
orthodox  Orchid-house,  as  a  light,  sunny  place 
in  the  plant-store,  Cucumber-house,  or  similar 
structure  is  suitable.  If  the  soil  was  sufficiently 
moist  at  the  time  of  potting,  water  may  not  be 
necessary  for  some  time  afterwards,  but  the  sur- 
roundings should  be  kept  moist  by  syringing  fre- 
quently between  the  pots.  This  practice  should 
be  continued  until  the  growths  and  roots  become 
fairly  active,  when  water  should  be  afforded 
more  frequently  ;  but  extreme  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  watering,  for  an  excess  of  moisture 
would  cause  the  young  shoots  to  turn  black. 
Later,  an  abundance  of  water  will  be  needed, 
and  directly  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed, 
alternate  waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure 
from  cow-sheds  will  be  beneficial.  Discontinue 
feeding  the  roots  when  the  foliage  begins  to  show 
signs^  of  maturity.  Although  a  light,  sunny 
position  is  necessary  in  the  early  stages,  to  pre- 
vent weak  and  spindly  growth,  a  thin  shading 
may  be  used  as  the  leaves  expand.  Pay  due  at- 
tention to  ventilating  the  house,  and  keep  the 
plants  free  from  insect  pests. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.   Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
DuSryn,  South  Wales. 

Planting.— Border  Carnations  raised  from 
layers  potted  and  wintered  in  cold  frames  should 
be  planted  out-of-doors  at  once.  In  gardens 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  in  texture,  many  of  the 
autumn-planted  Carnations  have  failed  because 
of  the  excessive  rains.  The  Carnation  grows 
best  in  well-drained  soils  consisting  of  loam 
mixed  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  mortar  rubble 
and  burnt  ash.  An  occasional  application  of 
soot  is  beneficial  to  growth.  Besides  growing 
Carnations  in  the  mixed  border  for  garden 
decoration,  some  should  be  planted  in  the 
reserve  garden  to  furnish  cut  blooms.  Pinks 
rooted  last  summer  and  autumn  should  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters.  At 
Duffryn  we  grow  Pinks  in  conjunction  with 
Lavender  and  Roses,  including  dwarf  Polyantha 
and  the  old  blush-pink  China  varieties.  Laven- 
der plants  raised  from  cuttings  inserted 
last  August  are  ready  for  setting  out  in 
nursery  beds,  and  those  of  the  previous 
season  are  large  enough  for  transferring  to 
permanent  positions.  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continual  supply  of  young  plants 
to  replace  old  and  worn-out  specimens  or  those 
that  have  grown  too  large  for  their  positions. 
The  variety  Munstead  Dwarf  is  valuable  for 
planting  in  small  beds ;  the  flower-spikes  are 
much  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  Hollyhocks  aTe  excellent  subjects  for 
setting  at  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  should  be  planted  at  once.  Kniphofias  may 
be  planted  now.  Strong  growers  such  as  K. 
Uvaria  grandiflora  and  K.  nobilis  associate  well 


with  Pampas  Grass  (Gynerium  argenteum), 
especially  the  dwarf  variety  pumilum.  Plants 
Kniphofias  raised  from  seed  sown  last  autumn 
and  potted  singly  in  small  pots  should  be 
planted  in  beds  of  well-drained  loam.  Border 
Pyrethrums  may  be  divided  at  this  date,  and 
they  must  be  planted  in  moist  positions,  and 
given  mulchings  of  decayed  manure. 

Lobelia  cardinalis.— It  is  generally  found 
advisable  to  lift  this  herbaceous  Lobelia  and  its 
varieties  and  to  winter  the  stools  in  a  cold 
frame.  To  procure  healthy  plants  the  roots 
should  be  divided  and  potted ;  grow  the  plants 
in  a  little  warmth  until  they  nave  recovered 
from  root  disturbance,  removing  them  later  to 
a  cold  frame.  They  may  be  planted  out-of- 
doors  in  May. 

Hardy  Annuals.— The  ground  having  been 
dug  in  winter  and  the  surface  left  rough,  it 
should  be  raked  to  a  fine  tilth  in  preparation 
for  sowing  seeds  of  hardy  annuals.  Heavy  soil 
should  receive  a  good  dressing  of  burnt  ash  pre- 
vious to  raking  it,  which  must  not  be  attempted 
when  the  ground  is  wet.  A  border  of  annuals 
is  most  effective  if  the  various  kinds  are 
arranged  in  bold  masses.  Considerable  fore- 
thought is  required  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
Some  kinds  have  a  longer  season  of  blooming 
than  others,  including  Chrysanthemum,  Calen- 
dula, Salvia  Blue  Beard  and  Mignonette,  and 
these  should  be  sown  at  once.  Lupine,  Godetia, 
Poppy,  Linum,  Malope,  Hawkweed  and  Candy- 
tuft should  be  sown  a  fortnight  later.  Atriplex 
hortensis  rubra  (Red  Mountain  Spinach)  is  a 
somewhat  uncommon,  but  effective,  foliage  plant. 
It  grows  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  and  makes  a  good 
background  to  white  or  yellow  flowers,  and  is 
useful  for  filling  bare  patches  in  the  foreground 
of  shrubberies.  Next  to  a  good  soil  the  most 
essential  point  in  the  cultivation  of  annuals  is 
timely  thinning  of  the  young  plants  so  that  each 
may  have  ample  space  for  development. 

Spring  Effects.— All  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  should  be  kept  especially  neat  and  tidy 
when  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Chionodoxas,  Scillas, 
and  other  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Go 
over  the  beds  occupied  by  spring  bedding 
and  press  firm  in  the  soil  plants  that  have 
been  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost,  and 
lightly  fork  or  hoe  the  surface.  Continue 
to  roll  walks  and  lawns,  and  keep  grass 
verges  trimmed.  Grass  is  growing  freely,  es- 
pecially where  it  was  top-dressed  as  advised,  and 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  will  be  necessary 
to  commence  mowing.  For  the  first  few  mow- 
ings set  the  cutting-blade  a  little  higher  than 
usual.  Garden  seats  stored  for  the  winter  should 
bo  brought  out,  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  placed 
in  the  sunny  and  inviting  positions. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  NunburnBOLME, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Decorative  Foliage  Plants.— Ferns  are 
the  mainstay  in  most  gardens  to  furnish  greenery 
for  indoor  decorations,  and  few  plants  are  more 
suitable ;  but  in  some  establishments  Ferns  are 
not  in  favour  with  the  owners.  Asparagus 
plnmosus,  A.  Sprengeri,  A.  decumbens  and 
Smilax  possibly  come  first  for  general  use- 
fulness as  evergreen  climbers.  Both  Aspara- 
gus and  Smilax  are  easily  cultivated,  and  both 
furnish  an  abundance  of  material  for  cutting 
when  planted  out  in  a  narrow  greenhouse  border 
in  soil  consisting  of  light  loam,  leaf -mould  and 
sand.  Or  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  hanging 
baskets;  in  this  case  they  will  need  much  water 
during  the  growing  season.  The  different 
species  and  varieties  of  scented-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums are  useful  foliage  plants  in  the  winter 
months,  and  are  always  appreciated.  Large 
specimen  plants  in  tubs  stood  out-of-doors  during 
the  summer  and  brought  under  glass  before 
frosts  occur  are  the  best  for  furnishing  greenery 
in  winter,  and  the  shoots  last  fresh  for  a  longer 
time  when  cut  than  those  grown  in  greenhouses 
all  the  year  round.  The  compost  should  be 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  Asparagus. 
There  are  many  other  useful  foliage  plants, 
including  such  evergreens  as  Myrtle.  This 
old    favourite   ia  seldom  met  with  in  numbers 
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now,  although  nothing  is  finer  for  using  with 
Cattleyas,  Calanthes  and  many  other  flowers 
than  a  few  fragrant  sprays  of  Myrtle.  A  stock 
of  Myrtles  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings  formed 
of  half-ripened  shoots.  The  plant  needs  only 
sufficient  protection  to  guard  it  from  severe 
frost. 

Cineraria.  —  Few  soft-wooded  plants  are 
equal  to  greenhouse  Cinerarias  for  general  use- 
fulness. To  maintain  a  succession  of  tiowers 
an  early  batch  of  plants  should  be  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now,  and  a  second  batch  raised  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later.  The  seed  is  very  small 
and  needs  to  be  sown  "with  extra  care.  Place 
plenty  of  drainage  materials  in  the  pots  or  pans 
and  fill  the  receptacles  partly  with  light  soil, 
having  it  very  fine  on  the  surface.  Water  the 
soil  in  the  pans  by  the  use  of  a  fine-rose  can,  and 
allow  them  to  drain  for  a  few  hours  before  sow- 
ing the  seeds,  which  should  be  covered  by  sprink- 
ling fine  silver  sand  over  them.  Cover  the  seed- 
pans  first  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  check  evapora- 
tion, and  on  the  glass  place  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  as  darkness  is  favourable  to  germination. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  seen  remove  the 
paper  and  tilt  the  glass  by  degrees  to  admit  a 
little  air.  All  small  seeds  sown  under  glass 
should  be  treated  in  this  way. 

Primula  sinensis.— Make  a  small  sowing 
of  Chinese  Primulas  to  furnish  plants  for  flower- 
ing early  next  winter,  and  a  second  sowing  next 
month  to  raise  plants  for  succession.  Follow 
the  directions  given  for  raising  Cinerarias. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. —  Plants  intended  to 
be  grown  as  large  specimens  require  larger  pots 
in  which  they  may  remain  during  the  summer. 
It  is  best  to  have  a  limited  number  of  good-sized 
specimens  for  conservatory  decoration,  as  smaller 
plants  are  not  so  effective.  Pinch  off  the  flower 
spikes  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  stop 
the  shoots  when  necessary,  to  train  the  plants  in 
good  shape. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston -Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Cherry.—  Trees  that  have  not  been  dressed 
with  an  insecticide  should  be  sprayed  forth- 
with, or  the  Cherry  Moth  caterpillar  may 
prove  troublesome  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
unfold.  The  insect  generally  fixes  two  or  three 
leaves  together,  and  spins  a  web  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  caterpillar  conceals  itself  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  feeds  at  night. 
Infested  trees  should  be  syringed  forcibly  with 
an  insecticide  early,  for  when  the  insects  har- 
bour in  the  leaves  the  specific  may  fail  to  reach 
them.  A  few  days  after  the  trees  have  been 
treated  they  should  be  examined  carefully,  and 
all  insects  that  have  escaped  destruction  picked 
off  and  destroyed.  Trees  that  are  limewashed 
regularly  during  the  early  winter  are  seldom 
attacked  by  this  pest.  The  application  of  lime 
appears  to  be  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  the 
larvae. 

Wall  Trees.—  If  the  blossoms  are  kept  dry 
they  will  withstand  a  considerable  degree  of 
cold  without  injury.  Generally,  the  blossoms  of 
wall  trees  suffer  more  from  the  effects  of  hail, 
rain  and  snow  than  from  frost.  Remove  all 
misplaced  blossoms  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
These  trees  usually  produce  far  more  blossoms 
than  are  necessary  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  should 
be  thinned  to  suitable  numbers.  Thin  the  fruits 
of  Apricots  directly  they  are  set.  The  winter 
coverings  of  Fig  trees  should  be  removed  at  once, 
the  trees  pruned,  and  the  branches  trained  in 
position.  In  dry,  windy  weather  syringe  trees 
that  are  not  yet  in  bloom  freely  overhead,  for 
this  will  counteract  the  blighting  effects  of  spring 
winds  and  supply  the  tissues  of  both  buds  and 
branches  with  moisture. 

Grafting  may  still  be  done,  but  the  work 
should  be  completed  as  early  in  this  month  as 
possible,  particularly  in  gardens  in  the  south  and 
west  of  E&gland.  On  light  soils  from  which  sur- 
face moisture  drains  quickly  a  liberal  watering 
at  the  roots  will  prove  beneficial  to  young  stocks 
just  before  they  are  grafted.  The  scions  used 
for  late  grafting  should  be  of  moderate  length, 


and   the  wood   should  be  firm,   clean     and  well 
ripened. 

General  Work.— Remove  suckers  from  the 
base  of  Cob-nuts  and  Filbert  bushes,  and  keep 
the  surface  of  the  ground  around  them  loosened 
by  means  of  the  draw  hoe.  Cut  the  canes  of 
autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  On  most  soils  it  is  advis- 
able to  transplant  the  canes  every  season.  Apply 
the  hoe  between  the  lines  of  Strawberries  to 
loosen  the  surface,  and  afterwards  place  a  layer 
of  long  litter  between  the  rows  and  about  the 
plants  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  the  fruit  clean 
when  ripe.  This  operation  is  better  done  now 
than  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  for  the 
plants  are  not  so  liable  to  be  trampled  on,  and 
the  litter  will  afford  protection  to  the  young 
foliage  and  flower- trusses.  Pick  off  and  burn 
the  swollen  buds  of  Black  Currant  bushes  in- 
fested with  the  mite ;  trees  badly  attacked 
should  be  uprooted  and  destroyed.  Various 
methods  nave  been  suggested  and  adopted  for 
the  eradication  of  this  pest,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  results — short  of  the  destruction  of 
the  bushes — have  proved  disappointing.  In  my  ex- 
perience the  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained by  spraying  the  bushes  with  a  solution  of 
Quassia  Extract  and  soft  soap  during  March, 
April  and  early  in  May,  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  but  although  the  subsequent  at- 
tacks by  the  mites  have  been  slight  compared 
with  those  formerly,  the  trees  have  not  been 
cleared   of   the  pest. 

Strawberries.— If  Strawberries  are  not  yet 
planted  the  work  should,  be  completed  at  once, 
for  if  it  is  delayed  much  longer,  frequent  and 
copious  root -waterings  may  be  necessary.  Alpine 
Strawberries  raised  early  under  glass  from  seed 
should  be  planted  out  on  a  warm  border  under 
hand  lights,  or  in  a  garden  frame,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  them  ready  for  planting  out  per- 
manently as  soon  as  possible. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Radishes.— Make  a  weekly  sowing  of  Radishes, 
and  do  not  let  them  lack  water  at  the  roots. 

Potatos.—  Continue  to  plant  early  Potatos  in 
sheltered  situations  in  light,  rich  soil.  If  the 
tubers  have  started  to  sprout,  they  should  be 
handled  very  carefully,  or  the  best  shoots  may 
be  broken.  Plant  the  sets  in  rows  made  2  feet 
apart,  and,  if  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for  covering 
them,  use  old  potting  compost  or  material  from 
a  spent  Cucumber  or  Mushroom  bed.  Tubers 
intended  for  future  plantations  should  be  laid 
out  singly  and  exposed  to  the  light  and  air. 

Potatos  in  Frames.— Open  the  ventilators 
freely  so  that  top  growth  may  be  robust  and 
dwarf.  Water  the  soil  freely  during  sunny 
weather  and  do  the  work  early  in  the  day,  in 
order  that  the  foliage  may  become  dry  before 
night.  Second-early  varieties  should  be  planted 
out-of-doors  at  once.  The  sets  having  been 
started  in  boxes,  great  care  is  needed  in  plant- 
ing not  to  damage  the  young  shoots.  A  distance 
of  30  inches  between  the  rows  is  not  too  much 
snace  for  such  varieties  as  May  Queen,  Sharpe's 
Express  and  Duke  of  York.  Keep  the  sets  of 
late  varieties  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  shed, 
arranging  the  tubers  in  a  single  layer. 

Large  Onions.— Plants  which  have  been 
raised  in  heat  with  a  view  to  furnishing  extra 
Jarge  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  cooler  quarters. 
A  cold  pit  is  suitable,  provided  the  boxes  can 
be  raised  to  within  one  foot  of  the  roof -glass.  It 
may  be  necessary  at  first  to  keep  the  lights 
closed  for  a  few  days,  but  afterwards  air  should 
be  admitted  in  increasing  quantities  until  the 
lights  are  removed  entirely.  The  ground  for 
their  planting,  having  been  trenched  in  the 
autumn,  should  be  forked  lightly  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  third  week  in  April,  when,  if 
the  weather  is  favourable,  the  Onions  should 
■be  transplanted  in  rows  made  IS  inches  apart, 
allowing  the  same  distanee  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  Lift  the  roots  carefully  from  the 
boxes  with  a  small  trowel,  retaining  plenty  of 
soil  about  them.  Some  protection  may  be  neces- 
sary from  rough  winds.  In  dry  weather  sprinkle 
the  plants  frequently  with  clear,  soft  water. 


Peas. — Plants  which  have  been  raised  under 
glass  should  be  planted  on  a  south  border  at 
once  and  staked  at  the  same  time.  High  winds 
are  very  harmful  to  the  shoots  :  damage  from 
this  cause  must  be  guarded  against  by  placing 
branches  of  Spruce  or  other  evergreens  along 
the  rows.  The  earliest  seedlings  in  the  open 
are  several  inches  high  and  should  be  staked, 
placing  small  twigs  near  the  plants  to  keep  them 
upright  until  they  reach  their  main  supports. 
Draw  a  little  soil  towards  the  stems  as  a  further 
protection.  A  large  sowing  of  Peas  should  be 
made,  to  raise  plants  that  will  furnish  pods  about 
the  beginning  of  July.  The  varieties  Gradus, 
Discovery  and  Royal  Salute  will  furnish  a  suc- 
cession of  pods  if  sown  at  the  same  time.  The 
ground  should  be  rich,  but  not  freshly  manured. 
Land  cropped  recently  with  Celery  is  suitable, 
and  the  Peas  should  be  sown  thinly  in  the 
trenches  from  which  Celery  plants  have  been 
lifted. 

Lettuce. —  Plants  which  have  been  raised 
from  seed  sown  this  spring  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting in  rich  soil  on  a  warm  border.  Plant 
moderately  firm.  When  growth  commences,  stir 
the  soil  between  the  plants  frequently  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  slugs  from  eating  the 
leaves ;  hot  lime  is  the  best  deterrent  to  slugs 
and  should  be  dusted  lightly  on  the  soil  in  the 
early  mornings.  Make  frequent  sowings  of 
Lettuce  seed  during  the  season  and  transplant 
the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle.  Lettuces  growing  in  frames  should 
be  ventilated  freely  and  always  kept  moist  at  the 
roots. 

Chicory.— The  roots  should  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  dark  chamber  in  order  that  the  leaves 
may  be  blanched  thoroughly.  Very  little  fire- 
heat  is  necessary,  provided  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  dry.  Roots  remaining  in  the  garden  should 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  cool  quarters  ;  these  will 
furnish  a  supply  late  in  the  season.  A  small 
sowing  of  Chicory  should  be  made  now,  to  fur- 
nish plants  for  early  winter  supplies. 

Celery.—  Continue  to  transplant  young 
Celery  plants  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  each  way 
as  they  become  large  enough  for  transference. 
Keep  the  roots  moist  always,  or  many  of  the 
plants  may  run  to  seed.  The  remainder  of  the 
old  Celery  crop  should  be  lifted  and  the  stems 
placed  in  an  upright  position  behind  a  north 
wall. 

Turnips.— Turnip  seed  should  be  sown  at  in- 
tervals of  10  days  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  roots.  Sow  in  drills  made  1  foot 
apart,  and  cover  the  seed  lightly  with  soil. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  protect  the  seedlings 
from  birds  by  the  use  of  netting,  and  they  should 
be  dusted  frequently  with  wood  ash. 


THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Seasonal  Work.  Keep  the  entrances  free 
of  dead  bees  and  refuse  which  may  collect  on 
the  floor-board,  by  raking  it  out  through  the  en- 
trance on  a  fine  day.  and  to  save  subsequent  dan- 
ger burn  all  refuse,  taken  from  the  hives.  Should 
a  fall  of  snow  take  place,  then  brush  the  snow 
off  the  roofs  as  soon  as  pssible,  and  place  a  board 
to  shade  the  entrance,  to  darken  it.  so  that 
bees  may  not  be  enticed  to  take  a  flight  when 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  the  light  is  inten- 
sified by  reflection  from  the  snow ;  this  flight 
has  often  caused  the  loss  of  numberless  bees, 
which  can  be  ill  spared  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
In  performing  this  last  operation,  take  care  not 
to  jar  the  bees  unnecessarily,  or  it  will  disturb 
them  and  cause  them  to  break  the  cluster,  and 
those  leaving  it  will  die  of  cold. 

Value  of  Bees  in  Horticulture  and 
Agriculture.— Some  idea  of  the  value  of  bees 
for  the  gardener  and  farmer  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  facte.  An  ordinary  hive  in 
the  summer  contains  no  fewer  than  20,000  bees. 
About  80  bees  leave  the  hive  every  minute,  say, 
from  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m.,  making  in  all  43,000 
flights  per  day,  and  during  each  of  these  flights 
the  bee  visits  about  50  blooms,  making  more 
than  2,000,000  visits  each  day.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  a  season  of  100  fine  days  one  colony 
alone  may  pollinate  no  fewer  than  200,000,000 
blooms. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  WC- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Out  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the    notice   of   horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41,  Wellinffton  Street,  Covent 
Garden,    London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN    ON     ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent    OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations. — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gcrdens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible   for   loss   or   injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  3— 

Soci^te  Franchise  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  6— 

Soottish  Hort.  Assoc,   meet. 
THURSDAY,  APRIL  8— 

B.G.A.   (Cent.   Lond.   and  Sheffield   Branches)   meet. 


Average     Mean     Temperature     for     the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the    last   Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  14.9. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Wednesday,  March  31 
(10  a.m.):  Bar,  29.6;  Temp.  44°.  Weather- 
Bright. 

8ALE8    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Rose     Trees,     Shrubs,     Perenmials,     Bulbs,     etc.,     at 

Stevens'    Rooms,    38,    King    Street,    Covent    Garden, 

W.O.,  at  12.30. 

Herbaceous  and  other  plants.  Lilies  and  Hardy  Bulbs 

at  12,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and 

Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside. 
THURSDAY— 

Roses  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  plants,  Liliums,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs 

at   12,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc.,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and 

Morris, 


About       twelve       years 

Alpine  Plants  for   ag°     a  garden  for  rook 

Town  Gardens.      an(j    Alpine   plants   was 

formed  within  ten 
minutes'  walk  of  Oxford  Circus,  London, 
and  the  following  notes  on  such  plants  as 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  adverse 
conditions  incidental  to  a  smoky  locality 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  contemplate 
the  cultivation  of  the  choicer  rock  and 
Alpine  plants  in  any  part  of  the  metro- 
polis or  in  other  urban  localities. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  though 
the  effects  of  smoke  and  dust  are  bad 
enough,  yet  a  London  fog  is  decidedly 
more  injurious  to  plant  life  generally. 
So  baneful  is  a  dense,  yellow  fog,  that 
after  its  continuance  for  two  or  three 
days  the  leaves  of  many  plants  fall  off 
prematurely  as  if  seared  by  frost  or  fire. 
Even  such  hardy,  evergreen  Ferns  as 
Scolopendriums  and  Polystichums  are  un- 
able to    withstand     London    fogs,     while 


many  of  the  more  desirable  rock  plants 
disappear  as  if  by  magic  during  a  severe 
visitation. 

It  is  noteworthy  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  rock  and  Alpine  plants  in 
the  foggy,  impure  atmosphere  of  London, 
that  in  several  instances  species  brought 
from  high  altitudes,  where  the  air  may  be 
assumed  to  be  particularly  pure,  succeed 
best.  Take  as  an  example  the  Bearberry 
(Arctostaphylos)  and  Azalea  procumbens 
from  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  yellow 
Oxytrope  (Oxytropis  campestris)  from  its 
known  British  station  on  the  Clova 
Mountains,  and  that  most  northerly 
member  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
Arctic  Bramble  (Rubus  arcticus).  All 
these  succeed  in  a  most  satisfactory  way 
when  transferred  to  the  town  garden.  R. 
arcticus,  one  of  the  neatest  of  Alpines, 
does  best  in  cool,  shady  situations. 

Another  excellent  rock  plant  is  the 
Prophet  Flower  (Arnebia  echioides)  which 
has  survived  for  many  years  and  charmed 
us  with  its  pretty  but  curious  yellow 
flowers,  the  black  markings  on  which 
gradually  give  way  with  age,  and  from 
which  the  popular  name  of  the  plant  is 
derived.  Several  species  of  Campanula 
would  aclually  seem  to  revel  in  the  town 
atmosphere,  and  half  a  dozen  at  least  have 
been  established  for  many  years,  flowering 
freely  each  season,  and  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  planting  throughout  the 
metropolis  generally.  The  best  are  C. 
garganica,  C.  pulla,  C.  carpatica  in 
variety,  C.  abietina,  C.  Portenschlagiana, 
C.  rotundifolia,  and  C.  turbinata.  Many 
of  the  larger-growing  species  also  do  well, 
and  have  become  established,  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  seeming  to  have  but 
little  effect  on  the  hardy  constitution  of 
these  freely-flowering  plants. 

Gentiana  asclepiadea  has  flowered  freely 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  G.  lutea  is  also 
excellent  for  town  planting,  though  of 
somewhat  rough  growth  for  the  Alpine 
garden.  Amongst  the  Pinks  are  several 
choice  species,  and  if  planted  in  suitable) 
soil  and  sunny  positions  they  are  quite  at 
home  in  London.  The  Cheddar  Pink 
(Dianthus  caesius)  and  the  brighter 
flowered  D.  alpinus  have  for  many  years 
charmed  us  with  their  wealth  of  flowers. 
One  of  the  oldest  occupants  of  the  rock 
garden  is  Statice  spathulata,  of  dwarf, 
compact  habit,  and  bearing  abundantly  its 
showy,  purplish-white  flowers.  Two  at 
least  of  the  Thalictrums  have  survived  for 
many  years,  and  would  appear  to  be 
almost  immune  against  smoke,  dust,  and 
heat.  The  best  are  perhaps  T.  minus  and 
T.  adiantifolium,  which  are  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation if  only  for  their  beautifully  cut 
foliage.  In  the  Toadflax  family  we  have 
several  species  which  succeed  admirably, 
notably  Linaria  alpina,  L.  repens, 
and  the  native  L.  Cymbalaria,  all  excel- 
lent subjects  for  old  walls  or  dry  situa- 
tions. 

Of  Geraniums  several  species  can  be 
recommended  for  planting  in  smoky 
localities,  and  in  London  the  following 
have  stood  unharmed  for  many  years: — > 
G.  argente;>m,  with  its  silvery  foliage  and 
wealth  of  rosy-pink  flowers,  one  of  the 
best,  G.  balkanum,  and  G  lancastriense. 


There  are  several  low-growing  shrubs 
that  are  well  suited  for  the  London 
garden,  including  Euonymus  radicans, 
Arctostaphylos  nevadense,  several  species 
of  Willow,  including  Salix  repens, 
S.  reticulata,  and  S.  herbacea.  S. 
serpyllifoha  also  does  well.  Another 
choice  subject  is  Polygonum  vaccini- 
folium,  which  has  thriven  well  for 
many  years  and  produces  abundantly  its 
showy  pink  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  ornamental  of  dwarf 
shrubs.  The  dwarf  Birch  (Betula  nana) 
only  rises  a  few  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  is  interesting  for  its  associations  with 
the  granite  hills  of  Scotland.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded for  many  years  in  a  London 
garden. 

The  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia") 
is  one  of  the  best  of  town  plants,  and 
highly  ornamental.  This  may  also  be  said 
of  the  white-flowered  form  of  Scabiosa 
(Scabiosa  caucasica  alba),  which  as  an 
ornamental  garden   plant  has  few  equals. 

Two  at  least  of  the  dwarf  Brooms  have 
succeeded  well  for  many  years,  viz.,  Gen- 
ista hispanica  and  G.  radiata.  Linnaea 
borealis  is  not  a  success,  though,  it  may 
be  said  to  have  become  established  and  to 
flower  freely.  The  Pasque  Flower  (Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla)  flowers  well  each  year. 
Drya-s  octopetala,  too,  has  survived  for 
many  years. 

As  might  be  expected,  hardy  Orchids  are 
ill-suited  for  the  climate  of  London, 
though  Cypripedium  spectabile,  planted  in 
shade  and  in  a  peaty  compost,  has  not 
fallen  away  seriously  in  the  past  five 
years.  C.  Calceolus  has  also  done  well  in 
loam  and  limestone. 


Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  issued  with  our  next  number 
is  Primula  Excelsior. 

Narcissus  Golden  Chief.- The  new  Trumpet 
Daffodil  illustrated  in  fig.  57  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  the  l&bh  ult. 
Both  the  trumpet  and  perianth  are  rich  yellow, 
the  trumpet  being  deeper  in  tone.  The  flowers 
are  not  only  laTge  but  they  possess  exceptionally 
fine  form.  The  illustration  shows  the  flowers 
slightly  reduced,  but  one  of  them  which  we 
measured  before  the  photograph  was  taken  had 
the  perianth  segments  3f  inches  across,  whilst 
the  trumpet  was  2  inches  long  and  3J  inches 
across  the  mouth,  the  edge  being  reflexed  and 
beautifully  frilled. 

Presentations  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew. 

— Several  presentations  hava  been  made  recently 
to  Mr.  W.  W.  Pettigrew,  who  is  leaving  Cardiff 
to  take  up  his  new  position  as  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Manchester  City  Parks.  One  of  them  pre- 
sented by  his  fellow  officials  in  the  employ  of  the 
Cardiff  City  Council  consisted  of  a  china  cabinet 
suitably  inscribed.  The  presentation  took  place 
at  the  City  Hall,  when  Mr.  J.  L.  Weeatley 
(town  clerk)  presided.  Another  presentation  was 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Roath  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  an  office- 
bearer. In  this  case  an  illuminated  address  was 
handed  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  by  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, ex-head  constable  of  Cardiff,  who  had 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  movement,  and  suit- 
able presents  were  made  to  Mrs.   Pettigrew. 

Appointment.— Mr.  George  Brown  Mottld, 
a  member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  a 
probationer  gardener  for  service  in  India,. 
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FIG.     57.— NARCISSUS     GOLDEN     CHIEF. 
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Friar    Park    Contribution  to  the  Gar- 
deners'   Royal    Benevolent    Institution.— 

Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bt.,  has  sent  to  this  Institu- 
tion a  cheque  for  £58  3s.,  being  one  quarter  of 
the  admission  fees  collected  last  summer  at  Friar 
Park,  Henley-on-Thames. 

The  late  William  Barbey.  -The  Kew 
Bulletin  gives  particulars  of  the  life  ot 
this  well-known  botanist,  who  died  on  No- 
vember 14  last.  He  was  born  of  Swiss 
parents  near  Geneva  on  July  14,  1842.  Agenor 
Boissier  had  been  his  schoolfellow  at  Geneva, 
and  Barbey  became  acquainted  with  Agenor's 
brother  Edmund,  the  botanist,  into  whose  circle 
he  was  drawn,  and  it  was  not  long  before  inti- 
mate ties  united  him  with  the  family,  for  in 
1869  he  married  Edmund's  daughter  Caroline. 
Boisster  initiated  Barbey  into  botany,  and  it 
was  he  who  instilled  into  him  that  taste  for  field 
work  and  for  experimental  gardening  which  ani- 
mated him  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Barbey  went  twice  to  the  Orient ;  in  1873  he 
travelled  through  Greece  to  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  and  in  1880 
he  visited  Egypt,  Palestine,  Western  Syria  and 
Cyprus.  In  order  to  supplement  the  material 
collected  on  his  own  journeys  he  frequently  em- 
ployed collectors  in  the  East,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Adolf  Pichler  in  Karpathos, 
Lycia  and  Cyprus,  the  noted  palaeontologist 
C.  T.  Forsyth  Major  in  Karpathos,  Samos  and 
other  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  Phtld?p 
Taubert  in  the  Cyrenaica.  He  also  furthered 
the  botanical  exploration  of  the  Orient  with 
financial  assistance,  and  opened  the  pages  of  the 
Bulletin  de  I'Herhicr  Boissier  to  papers  on  the 
Oriental  flora.  A  number  of  articles,  mostly 
plant  lists  of  certain  Aegean  islands,  published 
in  the  Bulletin  were  the  result  of  the  joint  work 
of  Barbey  and  Major,  whilst  the  fruits  of  Tau- 
bert's  expedition  were  incorporated  in  that  fine 
work,  Florae  Libycae  Prodromus,  which  was 
begun  by  Barbey  in  co-operation  with  Ascher- 
son  and  finished  by  Durand  and  Baratte,  with 
Barbey  still  acting  as  co-editor.  In  1871, 
Barbey  began  a  monograph  of  the  genus  Epi- 
lobium ;  in  1893  he  founded  the  Bulletin  de 
VHerbier  Boissier,  which  he  carried  on  at  his 
own  expense  until  December,  1908. 

"The  Garden  Magazine."— With  its  issue 
for  February  the  Garden  Magazine,  which  is 
doing  admirable  work  in  helping  the  amateur 
gardener  in  America,  celebrates  its  tenth  anni- 
versary. During  the  time  it  has  been  in 
existence  gardening  has  made  great  strides 
in  America ;  from  being  the  luxury  of 
the  few  it  has  become  the  hobby  of  many, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  to  ascribe  not  a 
little  of  this  development  to  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  Garden  Magazine.  We  wish  our 
contemporary  many  further  decades  of  useful- 
ness and  prosperity. 

Kew  and  the  War.— We  learn  from  the 
Kew  Bulletin  that  77  members  of  the  Kew  staff 
are  now  serving  with  His  Majesty's  forces  on 
land  and  sea.  The  latest  to  volunteer  their  ser- 
vices include  six  sub- foremen,  three  young 
gardeners,  the  motor-mower  driver,  and  one  of 
the  labourers. 

Destruction  of  Rats.-  In  view  of  in- 
quiries received  as  to  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  depredations  of  rats  on  farm  premises, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is  re- 
issuing a  leaflet  (No.  244)  on  the  subject,  con- 
taining suggestions  for  concerted  action  fcr  the 
extermination   of  these    pests. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Egypt.— 

This  society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
velopment df  horticulture  in  Egypt,  has  recently 
established  a  review — the  Horticultural  Review. 
The  second  number  (for  February,  1915)  is 
before  us,  and  treats  of  garden  subjects  in  a 
simple  and  serviceable  manner.  The  review  ap- 
pears to  be  addressed  to  those  who  have  but  a 
slender  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  is  written 


partly  in  English,  partly  in  French,  and  partly 
in  Arabic.  We  heartily  wish  the  society  success 
in  its  efforts,  and  hope  that  though  of  modest 
beginnings  the  Review  will  have  a  long  career  of 
usefulness. 

Asa  Gray  Herbarium. -We  learn  from  the 
Boston  Transcript,  U.S.A.,  that  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  been  finished  by  the 
completion  of  the  central  room.  The  building 
is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  can  be  made,  a  pre- 
caution necessary  to  preserve  the  priceless  col- 
lections of  books  and  classified  specimens.  The 
only  wooden  furniture  in  the  building  is  that 
once  used  by  Dr.  Gray,  now  preserved  in  the 
office  of  Professor  Robinson.  The  equipment  is 
well  adapted  for  the  most  specialised  use  of  the 
botanist.  From  the  dark-room  for  photography 
to  the  indexed  cases  for  maps,  everything  is  fire- 
proof, specialised  and  modern.  The  original 
structure  was  erected  in  1864  to  house  Dr.  Gray's 
collection. 

The  Manufacture  of  Charcoal.  —  The 
war  has  brought  about  an  increased  demand  for 
charcoal,  and  in  consequence  the  price  has  risen 
and  is  likely  to  remain  high  for  some  time. 
Hence  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a 
leaflet  (Special  Leaflet  No.  21)  describing  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal.  Wood  useless  for 
other  purposes  may  be  employed,  and  the  amount 
of  skilled  labour  required  in  the  manufacture  is 
but  small.  The  pamphlet  describes  the  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  wood,  the  construction  and 
firing  of  the  kiln,  and  the  other  operations 
incident  to  "charcoal  burning."  As  to  yield, 
the  charcoal  produced  is  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  wood  burned,  and  in  large  con- 
signments charcoal  sells,  in  normal  times,  at 
from  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  ton  on  rail,  but  the 
present  price  is  from  £3  to  £4  per  ton  on  rail. 
Perpetual  -  flowering  Carnation  So- 
ciety.—The  eighteenth  show  of  the  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnation  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Leeds,  on  the  29th  and  30th 
inst.,  in  conjunction  with  the  North  of  England 
Horticultural  Society.  Special  classes  are  pro- 
vided for  gardeners  and  amateurs  residing  north 
of  the  Trent,  and  the  N.E.H.S.  offer  Challenge 
Cups  in  certain  classes.  Schedules  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Weston, 
Orpington. 

Manganese  and  Nitrogen-Fixation.— 
A  new  contribution  to  the  much-discussed  sub- 
ject of  the  usefulness  of  manganese  as  a 
fertiliser  has  been  made  by  Mr.  D.  Olaru 
(Comptcs  rend.,  1915,  160,  289).  This  author 
claims  that  traces  of  manganese  exert  a  markedly 
stimulating  action  on  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
contained  in  the  root-nodules  of  leguminous 
plants.  In  cultures  containing  1  ir  200.000  of 
manganese  the  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed  is  25 
times  as  great  as  it  is  in  cultuies  free  from  man- 
ganese 

How  Ponds  Were  Kept  Clean  Seventy 
Years  Ago.- I  was  induced  by  observations 
in  the  Chronicle  to  provide  myself,  during 
1844,  with  a  pair  of  swans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  a  piece  of  ornamental  water 
of  rushes  and  weeds,  which  used  to  dis- 
figure it,  and  to  substitute  for  such  unsightly 
objects  the  embellishment  of  these  noble  birds. 
Some  correspondents,  some  time  ago,  6peaking  of 
swans,  had  enjoined  clipping  their  wings  to  pre- 
vent them  from  flying  away ;  others  did  not 
consider  that  deprivation  an  adequate  security 
against  vagrancy,  but  strongly  insisted  on  muti- 
lating the  pinions  themselves  by  taking  off  a 
joint.  I  had  determined,  however,  that  I  would 
let  my  swans  fly  rather  than  amputate  any  part 
of  their  pinions.  I  was  even  reluctant  to  dis- 
figure their  wings  by  clipping  their  feathere,  but 
I  did  it.  The  clipping  of  the  wing  feathers  was, 
however,  I  believe,  in  my  case,  quite  useless.  It 
diminished,  for  the  time,  the  graceful  effect  with 
which  the  swan  erects  its  wings  when  sportively 
sailing  on  the  water  ;  but  as  my  silvery  friends 
never  attempted  to   fly  away,   or   to  fly  at  all, 


when    Nature  had   restored  the  growth   of  their 
wings,   I    have  every  reason  to   conclude   that  I 
despoiled  them    without  necessity.        It  may   be 
right  to  remark  that    from  the   pond   where  my 
swans  are   located    no  other   water    is   in  sight. 
There  is  both  still  water  and  a  small  river  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  domain,  and  the  latter, 
though  not  visible,  being  a  mountain  stream,  is, 
in  calm  weather,   or  when  much  rain  has  fallen 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  audible  to  ears  far  less 
sensitive    than   those    of   swans.      I    should  add 
that  I  have  had  no  experience  of  my  swans'  in- 
clinations.    I  do  not  expect  that  they   will  ever 
take    wing.      Whatever    the    swans  might    be  in 
old  Hesiod's  time,   mine  seem   in  no  way  to  be 
correctly     described    as      kvkvoi     dtptrnnJTai.       In 
clearing    the    pond    of    weeds,    they    have    done 
wonders.      I  expect  that  in  next  year  no  vestige 
of  these  intruders  will   appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.     1  do  not  think  that  swans  eat  weeds, 
though   they    pass  their    time  chiefly    in  biting, 
tearing,  and  destroying   them.      They  may   feed 
in   a  very    partial  degree   on  the   weeds,  but  in 
pulling  them  up   I    am   persuaded   that  they  are 
chiefly  intent   on  the    insects,  worms,   and  small 
shell  fkh    which    are    harboured   by    the    aquatic 
plants,  and    which    they    devour    with    avidity. 
There  is  a.  prevalent  notion    that  swans  eat  the 
common    fish.      Mine    do  not.     The    pond   which 
they  inhabit  abounds  in  dace  and  tench.     I  have 
noticed  a  little  shoal  of  these  swimming  within 
the   shadow  of  the  swans,   but  I  never  saw  the 
latter   make    an   attempt  to    captura   or    destroy 
one.     My  swan6,   which  were  born  and  educated 
(they  are  two  years  old)  on  the  Thames,  are  very 
tame    in   the    day   time.      A   strong    belief    that 
every  visitor  brings  them  an  offering  of  bread,  or     I 
other  food    approved  by   swans,    causes  them    to 
sail  eagerly  towards  anyone  who  may  appear  on 
the   water's  edge.     It  is,  however,  far  otherwise 
at  night ;   they  then  sleep  floating  in  the  centre 
of  their   pond,  and   will  not  be  tempted  towards 
the  bank  even   by   the  lure  of  food.     They  have 
a  small  island  in  the  pond,  on  which  they  some- 
times stand   musing,  or  pruning  their   feathers;     | 
but    this    is  only   in    the   day.      At  night    they 
bivouac   in  the   deep    water,   out   of  the    way  oE 
foxes    and   other    vagabond?.        Dericent,    in  the     i 
"Gardeners'   Chronicle,"   April  5,  1845. 

Para-dichlorbenzene  as  an  Insect  Fumi- 
gant.— Mr.  A.  B.  Dcckett  reports  (see  Bulletin 
167  of  the  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agricul-  i 
turel  that  para-dichlorbenzene  has  very  definite 
value  as  an  insecticide,  and  that  it  has  the 
further  advantage  of  being  virtually  harmless 
to  human  beings.  Its  use  is  to  be  recommended 
when  the  insects  to  be  destroyed  are  in  places 
which  can  be  sealed  and  when  poison  bait  and 
contact  sprays  cannot  for  one  reason  or  another 
be  used.  The  amount  recommended  is  lib.  for 
100  cubic  feet,,  and  an  exposure  for  36  hours  at 
temperatures  between  75°  and  85°  F.  is  advis- 
able. This  substance  is  specially  useful  for  de- 
stroying insects  in  warehouses,  stores  and  the 
like,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  expose  a 
sufficient  quantity  in  open  vessels  placed  over 
the  things  to  be  fumigated.  Various  beetles, 
moths,  Hies,  roaches,  ants,  slugs,  snails,  mille- 
pedes, aphides  are  readily  killed  by  para- 
dichlorbenzene. 

Experiments  in  the  Prevention  of  Wart 
Disease. -Not  long  ago  it  was  suggested  by 
Professor  Eriksson  that  wart  disease  of  Potatos 
may  be  prevented  by  treating  tiie  soil  with  for- 
maline (1  part  to  100  of  water).  Experiments 
designed  to  test  the  value  of  this  remedy  were 
carried  out  at  Barden  Hill,  near  Leicester,  and 
the  results  are  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  March,  1915.  The  ex- 
periment indicates  that  the  proposed  remedy  is 
not  efficacious  Mercuric  chloride  has  also  been 
tried,  and  its  effect,  if  any,  wr.s  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  disease.  No  more  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  super 
phosphate  and  superphosphate  and  soot,  copper 
sulphate  and  kainit,  and  kainit  and  salt  have 
also  yielded  negative  results. 
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Lime -Sulphur  as  a  Summer  Wash.— 
Professor  Sears  (see  p.  146)  refers  to  a  review  of 
his  Productive  Orcharding  which  appeared  in 
these  columns  on  November  28  last,  p.  354.  He 
is  under  the  impression  that  lime-sulphur  as  a 
summer  wash  for  Apples  was  objected  to  in  that 
review.  But  he  was  misled  by  the  misprinting  of 
the  word  "Apple"  for  "aphis"  (see  correction 
on  p.  394).  The  objection  was  to  the  use  of  lime- 
sulphur  for  the  aphis,  which  Professor  Sears  re- 
commended. For  the  Apple  the  mixture  is  used 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  generally  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  fungicide.  But  it  is  a  very  weak 
insecticide,  and  in  summer  strength  would  be 
practically  useless  for  the  destruction  of  the 
aphis.  As  pointed  out  in  reply  to  a  corre- 
spondent on  p.  394,  when  shoots  covered  with 
aphides  were  dipped  in  a  wash  of  full  winter 
strength  only  a  few  very  small  aphides  were 
killed,  while  not  nearly  all  on  other  shoots  were 
dead  in  twenty-four  hours  after  being  dipped  in 
the  crude  solution. 

Dried  Fern   Fronds  from  Queensland.— 

Practical  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  an  opening  for  considerable  business  in  the 
shipment  of  dried  fronds  of  Adiantum  formosum 
from  Queensland  to  this  country.  Merchants 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  purchase  in  large 
quantities,  and  for  preliminary  purposes  a 
quotation  per  1,000  leaves  made  up  in  fifties, 
the  quotation  being  for,  say,  5,000.  10,000  and 
20,000,  has  been  asked  for.  Adiantum  for- 
mosum is  the  common,  large  Maidenhair  of  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Queensland  scrubs,  and 
the  quantities  referred  to  could  soon  be 
gathered. 

Kelp  as  a  Fertiliser.— The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  a  thorough 
enquiry  into  the  possibility  of  using  seaweed  as 
a  source  of  potash  for  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  known  that  some  of  the  seaweeds  are 
rich  in  potash.  Macrocystis  contains  about  2i 
per  cent.,  and  therefore  the  main  question  to  be 
resolved  is  the  cost  of  production.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  machine,  run  on  the  principles  of  a 
harvester,  the  kelp  is  harvested  in  barges  at  a 
cost  of  half-a-dollar  a  raw  ton.  Drying  in  hot- 
air  ovens  like  those  in  use  for  converting  fish 
scrap  into  fertiliser  is  estimated  to  cost  a  dollar 
per  dry  ton.  When  dry  the  kelp  is  brittle  and 
may  be  ground  readily.  From  1,000  tons  of  wet 
kelp  86  tons  of  dry  kelp  are  obtainable,  and  this 
contains  16  tons  of  potash  and  a  ton  and  three- 
quarters  of  nitrogen.  If  mixed  with  fish-waste 
manure  it  becomes,  by  the  addition  of  phos- 
phorus from  the  latter,  a  "  perfect "  artificial 
manure.  Estimates  of  cost  and  price  obtainable 
indicate  that  there  is  a  fair  margin  for  profit. 

New  Zealand  Then  and  Now.  The 
New  Zealand  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  De- 
cember, 1914,  contains  two  articles  of  interest  to 
both  botanists  and  cultivators.  Dr.  L.  Cock- 
ayne discusses  the  primitive  vegetation  of  New 
Zealand,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  article  on  the 
farm  crops  in  New  Zealand,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  F.  W.  Hilgendorf.  Between  them  these 
authors  picture  the  country  as  it  was  and  as  it 
is.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there  are  per- 
sons living  who  were  born  before  the  first  Euro- 
peans settled  in  New  Zealand,  but  that  is  the 
case.  The  first  settlers  arrived  there  in  1814,  and 
it  was  not  till  1841  that  it  was  officially  recog- 
nised as  a  separate  colony.  As  Cockayne  states, 
the  early  colonists  encountered  for  their  farm- 
ing operations  a  vegetation  differing  altogether 
from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Meadows,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  were  altogether  want- 
ing, their  place  being  occupied  by  a  close  growth 
of  Tussock  Grasses,  strawlike  in  hue,  with  long, 
stiff,  persistent  leaves.  Where  the  Tussock  asso- 
ciation was  absent  much  of  the  land  was  covered 
with  dense  evergreen  forest.  A  landscape  in 
which  Tussock  Grass  is  the  main  feature  re- 
sembles an  open,  wet  moor  with  clumps  of  coarse 
sedges.     The  native  vegetation  includes  upwards 


of  125  species  of  grass,  belonging  to  upwards  of 
30  genera,  and  they  are  by  no  means  all  coarse 
and  rigid ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are 
not  equal  to  our  northern  grasses  for  pastur- 
age, by  the  best  of  which  they  are  replaced  in 
cultivation  in  New  Zealand.  Of  the  40,000,000 
acres  of  occupied  land  in  New  Zealand 
30,000,000  are  under  grass,  we  are  informed,  and 
over  60  per  cent,  of  this  is  natural  grass,  includ- 
ing in  its  composition  more  or  less  of  the  intro- 
duced fodder  elements.  Of  course,  sheep  farm- 
ing is  the  staple  industry  of  the  country,  and 
other  crops  are  raised  to  supplement  the  grass, 
such  as  Rape,  Turnips  and  Mangels.  A  local 
fertiliser  is  largely  employed.  It  is  a  by-pro- 
duct of  the  lamb-freezing  industry,  made  from  the 
dried  blood  and  intestines  of  the  sheep,  the 
bones  of  the  feet  and  heads,  with  added  super- 
phosphate and  frequently  some  potash  salts.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  up- 
wards of  80  species  of  foreign  grasses,  a  dozen 
species  of  Trifolium,  and  numerous  other  pasture 
plants  are  more  or  less  fully  established  in  New 
Zealand,  many  of  these  being  common  through- 
out the  country.  The  grass  mixture  sown,  Mr. 
Hilgendorf  states,  almost  invariably  consists  of 
the  Italian  and  perennial  Ryes,  Cocksfoot,  and 
red  and  white  Clovers. 

Birds  as  Carriers  of  Fungous  Spores.— 
It  was  bound  to  occur  to  the  mycologist  that 
birds  may  act  as  carriers  of  pathogenic  fungi. 
Wind  and  insects  have  proved  guilty  of  like 
activity,  and  now  the  charge  is  brought  home 
to  birds.  The  spores  which  they  have  been 
proved  to  carry  are  those  of  Endothia  parasitica, 
the  Chestnut-blight  fungus.  The  birds  proved 
guilty  were  first  shot,  their  bodies  scrubbed  and 
the  scrubbings  poured  on  "  plates  "  whereon 
the  fungus  subsequently  germinated.  Two 
downy  woodpeckers  carried  no  fewer  than 
757,074  and  624,341  spores  respectively,  and  a 
brown  creeper  bore  on  his  person  the  respect- 
able number  of  254,019.  Of  these  numbers  a 
very  high  proportion  consisted  of  the  spores  of 
the  Chestnut-blight  fungus.  Some  of  the  birds 
"  tested  "  are  not  permanent  residents  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania — the  site  of  the  experiment 
— but  were  shot  during  their  northward  migra- 
tion, and  hence  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  birds 
may  serve  for  the  long-distance  and  express 
carriage  of  fungous  spores.  Messrs.  Heald  and 
Stcdhalter,  who  carried  out  this  investigation 
(see  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Vol.  II., 
No.  6),  are  content  to  record  the  results  of  their 
investigation,  but  make  no  recommendation  as 
to  how  these  unwitting  carriers  of  infection  are 
to  be  dealt  with.  We  suggest  that  it  be  treated 
as  the  "  rub  of  the  green,"  and  not  as  an  excuse 
for  large-scale  experiments  of  a  similar  kind. 

"  The  Dahlia  Year  Book." -The  Tear  Booh 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  is  a  record 
of  the  activities  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year.  It  includes  the  papers  read  at  the  con- 
ference and  meetings ;  a  valuable  contribution  on 
"  The  Dahlia  as  a  Show  Flower,"  by  Mr.  C. 
Habman  Payne  ;  and  an  article  on  "  The  Dahlia 
in  Decorations,"  by  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Turner. 
The  results  of  the  Duffryn  trials  and  the  dupli- 
cate trials  at  Edinburgh  are  given,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  varieties  that  received 
awards.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  is 
a  select  list  of  Dahlias  for  special  purposes,  from 
a  census  in  which  thirty  of  the  members  took 
part.  Thus  there  are  given  the  best  collection  of 
twenty-four  Cactus  varieties  for  exhibition  and 
garden  display  respectively,  the  best  twelve 
fancy  Cactus  varieties,  the  best  twelve  miniature 
Cactus  varieties,  and  so  on,  all  types  of  the  flower 
being  included. 

American  Classification  of  Dahlias.— 
The  New  Haven  County  Horticultural  Society, 
U.S.A.,  has  issued  a  classification  of  Dahlias  for 
use  at  its  forthcoming  exhibition.  It  starts 
with  the  Cactus  type,  which,  according  to  the 
New  Haven  Society,  should  have  "  long,  narrow 
twisted  or  incurved  florets  folded  back,  until 
they   meet  nearly   or  entirely  their  own  length, 


ending  in  a  pointed  or  fluted  termination."  Then, 
come  hybrid  Cactus,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
coarser  with  florets  only  partly  fluted,  and  next, 
the  decorative,  which  is  a  looser  type  of  flower 
with  nearly  flat  florets.  The  Show,  hybrid- 
Show  and  Pompon  are  described,  these  leading, 
to  the  Paeony-flowered,  semi-double  flowers,, 
showing  an  open  centre,  whose  florets  have  a 
more  or  less  irregular  or  twisted  formation  ;  the 
Duplex,  semi-double  flowers,  not  included  in  the- 
Paeony-flowered  class,  having  long,  flat  florets- 
with  two  or  more  rows  of  petals ;  the  Single, 
with  a  single  row  of  flat  florets,  evenly  arranged  ; 
and  the  Collerette,  which  resemble  in  a  way  the- 
Singles,  but  have  an  additional  row  of  snorter 
petals  around  the  disc,  which  forms  a  frill  or 
collerette,  usually  of  a  different  colour  from  the- 
outer  florets. 

Quassia  Chips  for  Insecticides.— Mr. 
William  B.  Parker,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  published  (in- 
Bulletin  No.  165  of  the  Department)  a  useful 
summary  of  his  experiments  on  the  use  of  extract 
of  Quassia  as  a  contact  insecticide.  The  Quassia, 
so  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  is  de- 
rived from  the  wood  of  the  Jamaican  Quassiai 
(Picrasma  excelsa),  and  is  commonly  extracted 
by  boiling  with  hot  water.  Its  insecticidal 
powers  were  compared  with  those  of  nicotine 
sulphate,  and  were  tested  on  the  Hop  aphis 
and  on  the  Prune  aphis.  The  spray  fluid  was 
made  in  various  strengths  in  order  to  determine- 
the  most  economical  formula  and  was  applied 
by  means  of  compressed  air  spray  machines, 
which  maintained  a  pressure  of  501bs.  The- 
active  ingredient  of  Quassia  is  quassiin,  an 
alkaloid  of  intense  bitterness,  and  it  is  probable- 
that  if  this  were  prepared  and  put  on  the  market 
in  reasonably  pure  form  its  use  might  be  con- 
siderable, for  Quassia  is  a  favourite  insecticide 
with  many  gardeners.  The  experiments  showed' 
that  0.4  grains  of  quassiin  in  2,000  cubic 
centimetres  of  liquid  disposed  of  99  pel" 
cent,  of  the  aphides.  In  order  to  make  a 
solution  of  this  strength  it  is  advisable 
to  use  31bs.  of  Quassia  chips  for  100 
gallons  of  spray.  The  usual  method  is  either  to 
soak  the  chips  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  barrel 
of  water,  then  to  boil  them  for  two  hours,  and  to 
mix  in  whale  oil  soap,  or  to  boil  the  chips  with- 
the  whale  oil  soap  without  previous  soaking. 
The  formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Parker  is  as 
follows: — Quassia  chips,  3  lbs.  ;  whale  oil  soap, 
3  lbs.  ;  water,  100  gallons.  The  cost  of  such  a 
spray  is  very  low,  working  out  at  about  a  shilling 
per  100  gallons.  Mr.  Parker  points  out  that  the 
results  which  he  obtained  occurred  under  the- 
dry  conditions  characteristic  of  Sacramento, 
California,  and  suggests  that  similar  experiments 
should  be  made  in  a  more  humid  climate  before- 
the  results  are  generally  accepted. 

Publications  Received.—  The  Effects  o, 
Radio-Active  Ores  and  Residues  on  Plant  Life. 
By  Martin  H.  V.  Sutton.  (Reading  :  Sutton  and 
Sons.)  Price  2s.  6d  — 5or7  Conditions  and  Plant 
Growth.  By  Edward  J,  Russell.  (London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Price  5s. —  The 
Growing  of  Spring  Wheat,  No.  22  ;  The  Manur- 
ing of  Corn  in  Spring.  (Leaflets  issued  by 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Whitehall' 
Place,  London.)  —  Thirty-Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  1014.  (Hon.  Sec,  Mrs.  Holmes, 
23,  Crofton  Road,  Ealing,  W.)— Summary  of  the 
Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Victoria 
Park,  Swansea,  during  the  year  1014. — Twenty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Purdue  University 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 
(Lafayette:  Press  of  Haywood  Publishing  Co.) 
—  Field  Test  with  a  Toxic  Soil  Constituent : 
Vanillin.  By  J. . I.  Skinner.  Price  5  cents;  Soils 
of  the  Sassafras  Series.  By  J.  A.  Bonsteel.  Price 
15  cents.  (Bulletins  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton :  Government  Printing  Oflic.) — Potato- 
Growing  in  Allotments  and  Small  Gardens. 
Leaflet  No.  18.  (Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.) 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXI). 


LA     CHICOREE     DE     BRUXELLES. 

Des  perturbations  comme  celle  causee  par  la, 
guerre  actuelle  entrainent  des  situations  nouvelles 
auxquelles  les  individus  ont  a  faire  face.  Des 
difficultes  a  surmonter  doruient  lieu  a  des  solu- 
tions qui  souvent  par  la  suite  s'introduisent  dans 
la  pratique. 

Ne  voyons-nous  pas,  en  Angleterre,  une  in- 
dustrie  nouvelle  a  la  veille  de  prendre  pied  a  la 
suite  de  la  difficulte  de  se  procurer  les  matieres 
tinctoriales  dont  la  fabrication  constitue  pour 
ainsi  dire  un,  monopole  allemand  1  Et  l'Alle- 
Tnagne  elle-meme  ne  fait  elle  pas  des  efforts  pour 
fabriquer  par  voie  de  synthase  des  produits  dont 
1'importation  est  entravee  paT  le  bloeus? 

Dans  le  domaine  ■commercial  on  constate  de 
tous  cotes  une  emulation  en  vue  d'accaparer 
la  clientele  de  l'ennemi,  ou  de  trouver  d'autTes 
debouches  pour  des  produits  dont  le  trafic  se 
faisait  essentiellement  avec  des  pays  ennemis. 

L'horticulture  beige,  si  eprouvee  par  la  gueTre, 
aurait,  elle  aussi,  a  faire  des  efforts  en  ce  sens, 
mais  l'arret  de  sa  vie  economique,  la  suppression 
des  transports  la  rnettent  dans  la  quasi  impos- 
sibilite  de  travailler  a  la  resurrection  de  son  com- 
merce. Cependant  en  ce  qui  concerne  un  de  ses 
legumes,  le  Witloof  ou  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles, 
■qui  presente  pour  elle  une  importance  dont  on 
peut  difficilement  se  dormer  une  idee,  un  pas  im- 
portant a  ete  fait  grace  a  la  guerre. 

Les  Allemands  font  des  efforts  considerables 
pour  s'emparer  des  legumes  disponibles  dans 
les  pays  neutres,  et,  de  Hollande  notamment, 
on  a  signale  que  le  materiel  de  transport  dis- 
ponible  ne  suffisait  pas  au  trafic  de  Choux  vers 
1'Allemagne.  Cependant  les  Allemands,  s'ils 
sont  grands  mangeurs  de  choucroute,  ne  raffolent 
g-uere  de  Witloof  et  il  est  permis  aux  maraicbers 
•des  environs  de  Bruxelles  de  disposer  a  peu  pres 
librement  de  leur  production. 

A  la  suite  du  resultat  satisfaisant  de  la  eam- 
pagne  precedente,  l'etendue  consacree  en  1914  a, 
la  culture  du  Witloof  s'etait  accrue  dans  des  pro- 
portions assez  serieuses.  De  differents  cotes  on 
•se  plaignait,  1'ete  dernier,  de  l'aspeet  irregulier 
des  semis,  mais  neanmoins  il  y  avait  lors  de  l'in- 
vasion  des  quantites  considerables  de  racines  dis- 
ponibles pour  l'obtention  du  legume.  La  recolte 
totale  fut  done  abondante  et  toute  communication 
avec  les  grands  marches  ordinaires,  la  France  et 
les  Etats-Unis,  etant  impossible,  des  masses  de 
Witloof  ont  ete  accumulees  a  Bruxelles,  ou  les 
prix  tomberent  a  quelques  centimes. 

Que  faire  ?  Par  bateau,  ou  par  axe  on  parvint 
a  introduire  le  legume  en  Hollande  et  de  la  en 
Angleterre,  ou,  malheureusement,  le  produit  etait 
peu  apprecie,  puisque,  les  annees  precedences, 
on,  parvenait  tout  au  plus  a  en  vendre  de  500  a  600 
leg.  par  semaine.  La  duree  du  transport  aidant, 
des  envois  arriverent  en  mauvais  etat,  mais  les 
•expediteurs  puTent  continuer  leurs  tentatives 
grace  aux  conditions  favorables  auxquelles  ils 
pouvaient  acheter  eux-memes  la  marchandise. 

II  fallut  trouver  \ui  remede  et  ecouler  malgre 
tout  les  envois  arrivant  a  Londres.  La  sym- 
pathie  que  nourrissait  la  population  anglaise  a 
l'egard  des  Beiges,  la  presence  de  nombreux 
Beiges  appreciant  leur  delicieux  legume  national 
et  capables  d'indiquer  la  facon  de  le  preparer, 
mirent  les  interesses  sur  la  voie.  Une  pro- 
pagande  fut  faite  par  la  voie  de  la  presse,  un 
appel  lance  aux  refugies  en  faveur  de  leurs  com- 
patriotes,  des  placards  artistiques  et  des 
hrochures  indiquant  les  recettes  repandues  parmi 
le  public.  En  meme  temps  la  Tarete  des  envois 
de  legumes  du  Midi  aggravee  par  l'interruption 
■dans  les  transports  obligerent  les  grands 
restaurants   a    recourir    au     Witloof   et  le    prix 


s'eleva  rapidement  a  6d.  la  livre.  Les  expedi- 
teurs se  sentirent  encourages  par  ces  prix,  leurs 
envois  arriverent  regulierement,  atteignant 
noTmalement  quinze  a  vingt  mille  kilos  par 
semaine.  Le  prix  tomba  a  3d.  or  4d.,  ce  qui 
etait  suffisant  pour  continuer  le  trafic. 

De  grandes  difficultes  furent  cependant  a  sur- 
monter et  on  nous  dit  notamment  qu'a  plusieurs 
reprises  des  envois  de  500  a  600  paniers  furent 
culbutes  a  la  frontiere,  les  Allemands  voulant 
s'assurer  si  ces  paniers  ne  servaient  pas  au 
transport  de  lettres.  Cette  attitude  suffirait  pour 
demontrer  que  les  exportateurs  ne  doivent  pas 
etre  suspectes  ;  nous  avons  d'ailleurs  d'autres 
elements  qui  nous  permettent  de  donner  tout 
apaisement  a  notre  confrere  Le  Jardin  de  Paris 
qui  recemment  emettait  des  doutes  a  ce  sujet. 

La  saison  du  Witloof  touche  a  sa  fin  et  il  n'y 
a  plus  guere  d' inconvenient  a  dire  que  les 
grosses  quantites  expediees  vers  la  Hollande 
etaient  en  realite  destinees  aux  pays  allies. 
Sans  doute,  le  commerce  a  ete  insuffisant  pour 
absorber  les  millions  de  kilogrammes  dis- 
ponibles a  Bruxelles,  d'autant  plus  que,  pen- 
dant les  dernieres  semaines,  l'irregularite  des 
transports  entre  la  Hollande  et  l'Angleterre  y  a 
nui,  mais  on  peut  dire  que  Je  Witloof  a 
definitivement  acquis  droit  de  cite  en  Angleterre. 
Les  grands  restaurants  l'apprecient  comme  on 
le  fait  a  Paris,  et  apres  la  guerre,  les  maraichers 
beiges  peuvent  etre  assures  qu'ils  trouveront  a 
Londres  un  debouohe  regulier.  Esperons  que 
cela  les  dedommagera  en  partie  des  pertes  subies 
au  cours  de  la  guerre. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Nouvelles     d'Horticulteurs     belges.  — 

M.  Stappaerts,  professeur  de  culture  maraiohere 
a  l'Ecole  d'Hortioulture  de  l'Etat  beige,  a  Vil- 
vorde,  se  trouve  dans  le  Yorkshire.  II  a  eu  de 
grandes  peines  a  s'echapper  avec  sa  famille  lors 
des  combats  qui  pendant  le  siege  d'Anvcrs  se 
livrerent  au  Nord  de  Vilvorde.  M.  Verbelen,  con- 
ferencier  horticole  a  l'Hoveniersbond  de  Lou- 
vain  (Federation  des  Gildes  de  maraichers)  nous 
est  renseigne  comme  prisonnier  en  Hollande. 
M.  Goffin,  autre  conferencier  horticole,  qui  eut  la 
poitrine  traversee  d'une  balle  et  est  atteint 
d'aphonie,  est  reform^  et  reside  actuellement  a 
Cambridge. 

Raisin  belge.— Malgre  les  insucces  auxquels 
ont  donne  lieu  les  essais  d'amener  a  Londres  du 
Raisin  beige,  un  nouvel  envoi  est  arrive  a  Covent 
Garden  la  semaine  derniere.  Le  Raisin  anglais 
etant  tres  rare  et  touchant  a  sa  limite  de  con- 
servation, une  partie  de  l'envoi  s'est  vendu  3 
shellings  la  livre.  On  a  remarque  la  grosseur  du 
grain  et  I'etat  parfait  de  la  conservation  du 
produit.  On  estime  que  si  les  Allemands 
favorisaient  l'exportation,  ce  qui  reste  de  la  pro- 
duction beige  pourrait  realiser  de  beanx 
prix  a  Londres.  Malheureusement,  malgTe  les 
protestations  de  von  Bissing,  le  gouverneur 
allemand,  qui  pretendait  que  1'horticulture  beige 
faisait  l'objet  de  tous  ses  soins,  le  seul  souci 
semble  etre  d'entraver  ce  qui  peut  faciliter  leur 
commerce. 

La  Plantation  des  Pommes  oe  Terre  en 
Belgique.— On  sait  que  le  Comite  National  de 
Secours  cree  en  Belgique  renferme  une  section 
chargee  de  veiller  aux  interets  des  agriculteua-s 
et  horticulteurs.  Cette  section  a  acquis  une 
grande  quantite  de  plants  de  Pommes  de  teTre 
qu'elle  met  a  la  disposition  des  oeuvres  du  Coin 
de  Terre  et  des  administrations  communales.  Le 
secours  alkme  sera  au  maximum  de  un  franc  par 
are  de  terrain  cultive  et  il  ne  pourra  depasser  10 


francs  par  famille  necessiteuse.  La  section  aidera 
egalement  les  administrations  ou  les  groupes  qui 
se  pToposeraient  de  cultiver  des  terres  abandon- 
nees  par  les  locataires  ou  les  proprietaires 
momentanement  absents  du  pays.  II  nous  etait 
revenu  recemment  que  les  maraicheTS  des  enr 
virons  de  Malines  avaient  fait  des  demarches  en 
vue  de  trouver  des  semences  horticoles  en  Angle- 
terre. D'autre  part,  le  gouverneur  allemand  se 
disait  si  bien  dispose  a  l'egard  des  maraichers. 
Cette  intervention  du  Comite  National  pour  la 
fourniture  des  plants  de  Pommes  de  terre,  nous 
fait  esperer  que  le  necessaire  pourra  egalement 
etre  fait  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  semences. 

Le  marche  horticole  en  Hollande. 

A  la  suite  des  craintes  de  voir  etablir  la  pro- 
hibition d'exporter  des  legumes,  des  masses  de 
produits  ont  ete  vendus  au  cours  des  dernieres 
semaines.  Actuellement  ils  deviennent  rares  et 
les  produits  ont  subi  une  nonvelle  et  sensible 
hausse.  Les  Choux  font  de  10  a  20  francs,  lee 
Carottes  de  5  a  7  francs  les  100  kilos,  les  Oignons 
depassent  parfois  le  prix  de  30  francs.  Les 
Laitues  pommees  se  vendent  de  10  a  15  francs  le 
100.  Les  Concombres  30  a  50.  Les  fruits  ont, 
egalement  subi  une  hausse  subite.  La  Reinette 
de  Boskoop,  la  variete  favorite  en  Hollande,  est 
cependant  amenee  en  fortes  quantites.  Dans  les 
centres  de  culture  florals,  les  prix  donnent  tou- 
jours  satisfaction,  les  Lilas  se  payent  3  fr.  50  a 
5  fr.  la  douzaine  et  les  Roses  a  peu  pres  autant. 

Le  marche  de  Pommes  de  Terre  a  Paris. 

■ — Les  prix  restent  toujours  fermes  a  la  suite  des 
gros  achats  pour  l'armee.  Les  envois  de  Pommes 
de  terre  nouvelles  se  font  de  plus  en  plus  abon- 
dants.  On  cotait  les  mille  kilos  par  chargement 
complet  : — Strazeele  du  Nord,  de  90  a  100 ;  Hol- 
lande de  choix,  120  a  127  ;  Saucisse  du  Gatinais, 
95  a  100;  Saucisse  du  Poitou,  93  a  100;  Saucisse 
de  la  Sarthe,  85  a  90 ;  Royale  du  Gatinais,  130 
a  140 ;  Ronde  jaune,  75  a  80 ;  Ronde  blanche,  70 
a  75 ;  Early  Rose,  72  a  75  francs.  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  legumes  sees,  les  cours  etaient  : — 
Haricots  blancs,  68  a  75 ;  Lingots,  65  a  68 ; 
Suisses  rouges,  70  a  73 ;  Flageolets  verts,  75  a  80; 
Flageolets  blancs,  65  a  68 ;  Cocos,  72  a  75 ;  Len- 
tilles,  115  a  125 ;  Pois  casses,  100  a  110,  les  100 
kilos  rendus  Paris. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

I.v  oorlogstijd  legt  men  dikwijls,  door  nood 
gedwongen,  de  hand  aan  zekere  ondernemingen 
die  later  in  praktijk  gebracht  worden.  Het 
uitvoergebied  van  afgesloten  landen  moet  ver- 
vangen  worden  terwijl  onontbeerlijke  producten 
volgens  nieuwe  stelsels  vervaardigd  worden. 

Zoo  hebben  de  Belgische  moeskweekers  e&n 
deel  van  hun  Witloof  op  de  londensche  maTkt 
geworpen.  Men  waardeerde  er  die  groente  niet 
en't  was  onmogelijk  ze  elders  te  verkoopen. 
Mededeelingen  werden  gezonden  aan  de  nieuws- 
bladen,  boekdeeltjes  uitgezonden  met  de 
bereidingswijzen,  en  niettegenstaande  de 
moeilijkheden  van  aanvoer,  bedroeg  de  verkochte 
hoeveelheid  weldra  15  tot  20,000  kilogram  per 
week.  Men  mag  nu  zeggen  dat  het  Witloof 
voor  goed  in  Engeland  ingedrongen  is. 

Verleden  week  kwam  opnieuw  eene  zending 
belgische  druif  in  London  aan.  Dat'fruit  was  in 
goeden  staat  van  bewaring,  niettegenstaande  het 
ver  gevorderde  jaargetijde. 

Het  Komiteit  voorhulp  aan  de  bevolking  van 
Belgie,  heeft  plantaardappelen  aangekocht  am 
ze  ter  beschikking  der  behoeftige  lcweekers  te 
stellen.  In  Holland  is  de  prijs  der  groenten 
opnieuw  gestagen. 
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YUCCA   FILAMENTOSA. 

According  to  Baker  the  genus  Yucca  contains 
about  twenty  species.  The  plant  illustrated  in 
fig.  58  is  certainly  among  the  best  if  judged  from 
its  free-flowering  qualities.  The  photograph  was 
taken  last  June  in  the  interesting  garden  of 
W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq.,  Castleford,  Chepstow. 
There  are  two  beds,  each  containing  upwards  of 
eighteen  plants,  which  were  planted  some  four 
years  ago,  and  they  have  flowered  abundantly 
during  the  past  three  seasons. 

Y.  filamentosa,  or  "  Silk  Grass,"  is  charac- 
terised by  the  thread-like  filaments  at  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  which  give  the  whole  plant  a  dis- 
tinct appearance.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  the  spikes  here  are  from  4  to  7  feet  high. 
It  is  almost  stemless.  A  native  of  North 
America,  it  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1675. 
Yuccas  as  a  class  are  very  handsome  plants  either 
as  isolated  specimens  or  planted  in  groups  and 
beds,  the  green  foliage  being  always  attractive. 
They  are  not   fastidious  in    regard   to  soil,   but 


equally  useful  there  would  be  a  possible  chance 
of  obtaining  an  earlier  and  consequently  an  in- 
creased supply  of  nutritious  food  if  both  kinds 
were  sown.     /.  E. 

Grape-Vine  Illusions.  — It  is  gratifying  to 
find  R.  P.  B.  wielding  his  powerful  pen  in 
favour  of  a  more  commonsense  method  of  treat- 
ing vines  than  that  which  prevails  in  many  high 
places,  and  I  sincerely  hope  his  efforts  will  meet 
with  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  mine 
have  done.  For  fully  forty  years  I  have  urged 
the  discontinuance  of  the  stewing  system,  and 
in  my  little  book  published  in  1882  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  :  "  My  large  house  on  the 
average  is  probably  damped  about  once  a  week 
after  growth  commenoes,  but  frequently  it  goes 
double  that  time.  .  .  .  My  vines  are  never 
syringed  ;  such  a  practice  can  do  no  good  when 
there  is  nothing  to  make  the  foliage  dirty,  and 
it  may  do  a  considerable  amount  of  harm  in  the 
way  of  producing  flabby  foliage,  aerial  roots  and 
imperfectly  coloured  fruit."  The  house  alluded 
to  was  a  span-roofed  one,  30  feet  wide,  running 
nearly  north  and  south.  Smaller  houses  with 
steep     roofs     facing    the    south    need    damping 
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where  possible  a  light,  rich  rooting  medium 
should  be  chosen.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
division,  and  from  the  thick,  fleshy  roots. 

Y.  filamentosa  is  a  variable  species,  and  such 
varietal  names  as  flaccida,  glaucescens  and  varie- 
gata  have  been  applied  to  the  more  distinct 
forms.     T.   W.  B. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editors   do    not   hold    themselves    responsible    for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Food  Supply.— In  view  of  the  interest 
just  now  in  the  raising  of  vegetables  to  increase 
the  supplies  of  home-grown  food,  the  following 
experience  with  Runner  Beans  may  be  of  service. 
Some  years  since  it  was  recorded  by  correspon- 
dents in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  the  earlier 
flowers  on  Scarlet  Runners  failed  to  set.  At 
the  time  I  was  growing  both  the  coloured  and 
the  white  seeded  varieties  of  Runner  Beans,  and 
noticed  that  the  white-seeded  set  freely,  whereas 
those  raised  from  coloured  seeds  did  not, 
although  both  kinds  were  grown  in  the  same 
conditions.  My  experience  since  has  been  that 
one  kind  sets  the  more  freely  early  in  the  season, 
but  it  is  not  always  the  same  kind.     As  each  is 


more  frequently,  but  to  keep  the  surface  of  an 
inside  border  continually  wet  will,  amongst 
other  evils,  prevent  aeration,  which  since  the 
date  mentioned  we  have  learned  is  necessary  for 
other  reasons  than  were  generally  known  at  that 
time.  I  have  always  condemned  high  artificial 
temperatures,  especially  at  night ;  a  minimum  of 
about  55°  is  quite  high  enough  in  the  early 
stages,  and  60°  at  flowering  time  and  afterwards. 
On.  several  occasions,  when  a  eharp  morning 
frost  has  occurred,  I  have  had  Muscat  vines 
in  flower  down  to  45°,  and  no  ill  results  fol- 
lowed. Such  mornings  generally  opened  brightly, 
and  a  little  ventilation  was  permitted  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  showed  signs  of  rising.  The 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  vinery  on  a  bright 
morning,  from  flowering  time  onwards,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  early  ventilation. 
Another  quotation  runs  thus  :  "  The  Muscat  and 
every  other  Grape  demand,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  a  certain  number  of  hours  of 
a  certain  average  temperature ;  if  the  natural 
maximum  ranges  high,  then  a  lower  minimum 
may  (in  good  hands)  be  safely  practised."  A 
sun  temperature  of  90°  is  allowable,  and  5° 
higher  will  do  no  harm  when  there  is  no  ventila- 
tion, excepting  during  the  last  fortnight  of  ston- 
ing, when,  if  it  can  by  any  means  be  kept  from 


rising  higher  than  80°,  there  will  be  no  scald- 
ing. Fixed  temperatures  at  given  times  are  the 
cause  of  many  failures,  and  great  latitude  should 
be  allowed  so  long  as  we  keep  clear  of  the  danger 
points,  either  high  or  low.  B.  P.  B.'s  remarks 
on  the  belief  amongst  many  growers  that  there 
cannot  be  too  many  leaves  on  a  vine,  are  per- 
fectly sound,  especially  when  applied  to  young, 
newly-planted  vines.  These  should  be  kept  re- 
stricted in  the  same  way  as  those  grown  for 
fruiting  in  pots,  and  the  roots  will  then  become 
ripened  as  well  as  the  stems.  The  same  applies 
to  his  condemning  the  common  hysterical  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  ventilators  for  every  pass- 
ing cloud,  and  I  may  add  that  I  frequently  allow 
a  vinery  to  remain  closed  altogether  till  the 
middle  of  April.  So  far  I  expect  B.  P.  B.  and 
myself  are  fairly  agreed,  but  there  is  one  point 
remaining  on  which  we  differ,  and  that  is  about 
the  value  of  some  good  primary  leaves  beyond 
the  bunches  of  fruit.  That  your  correspondent 
has  grown  a  good  bunch  or  two  without  these 
leaves  does  not  prove  much ;  probably  if  he 
treated  two  vines  entirely  on  the  two  different 
systems  the  results  might  be  different.  Accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  gained  in  several  districts, 
provided  the  leaves  situated  beyond  the  bunch 
get  the  full  benefit  of  daylight  and  are  not  close 
to  the  glass,  a  certain  number,  say  three  or  four, 
where  large  bunches  are  grown,  are  a  decided  ad- 
vantage when  growing  fruit  up  to  exhibition 
standard.  I  have,  for  experiment,  allowed  a 
larger  number  than  four  leaves  to  remain,  and 
the  results  were  not  satisfactory.  As  to  Kni- 
phofias  and  similar  plants  with  no  leaves  on  the 
stems  that  produce  leaves — well,  it  is  their  nature 
and  they  do  not  help  B.  P.  B.'s  argument,  and 
when  he  cites  the  case  of  Pears  being  borne  on 
the  ends  of  shoots  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  seen  Peaches  in  a  like  situation  refuse  to 
swell.  Appearances  in  fruits  are  sometimes  de- 
ceptive, and  they  are  not  always  so  good  as  they 
look.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  Gros  Colmar  vine 
grown  in  a  pot,  the  leaves  of  which  were  very 
much  injured  by  red  spider,  and  by  the  time  the 
fruit  had  nearly  reached  its  full  size  there  was 
very  little  green  colour  left  in  the  leaves,  yet  the 
fruit  coloured  perfectly  and  earlier  than  it  would 
have  done  on  a  healthier  vine,  and  it  figured  in  a 
1st  prize  collection  at  an  early-autumn  exhibi- 
tion. Still,  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of 
red  spider  to  accelerate  ripening,  for  when  tested 
by  the  palate  the  fruit  was  anything  but  good. 
Another  case  with  very  similar  results  happened 
to  a  vine  of  Gros  Colmar  variety  planted  in  an 
outside  border.  The  floor  inside  the  house  was 
hard  and  uneven.  Richardias  in  pots  were  grow- 
ing there  and  received  a  rather  strong  dose  of 
manure-water.  This  agreed  very  well  with 
the  "  Arums,"  but  some  of  the  liquid  after  run- 
ning through  the  pots  collected  in  the  low  places 
of  the  surface  of  the  floor,  with  the  result  that 
the  vapour  and  the  sun  together  curled  up  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  and  they  turned  brown. 
Nevertheless,  the  fruit  coloured  and  looked  very 
well,  but  that  was  all  that  could  be  said  for  it. 
Wm.  Taylor. 

Colour  Charts  (see  p.  171). — Referring  to 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard's  note,  it  strikes  me 
that  although  his  suggestion  is  a  good  one  it 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  tints  of  the 
flowers  named,  Doronicum,  Laburnum,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  etc.,  vary  in  many  cases,  so  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  an  absolute  standard  of  com- 
parison. Exposure  to  greater  or  less  light  affects 
the  colour,  and  furthermore,  with  many  flowers 
of  otherwise  constant  tints,  the  individual 
blooms  may  pass  through  several  shades  in  the 
course  of  its  development,  as  is  easily  seen  with 
the  familiar  Forget-me-not.  Another  point  is 
this.  When  we  speak  of  reference  to  such  stan- 
dards fifty  years  hence,  as  reproduced  in  the 
shape  of  colour  charts,  what  guarantee  have  we 
that  the  colouring  inks  or  other  materials  used 
will  retain  their  original  tints  unchanged  ?  Pos- 
sibly they  might  do  so  where  charts  are  seldom 
exposed  to  light,  but  where  frequently  used  I 
fear  that  material  changes  would  result.  Time 
alone,  of  course,  can  settle  this  point,  but  it 
might  be  tested  to  some  extent  by  experiment, 
say  by  exposing  one  of  the  accepted  charts  to 
strong  light  for  a  fairly  long  period  and  then 
comparing  the  tints  with  another  which  has  not 
been  exposed.     C.  T.  D. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

March  30. — The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall, 
Westminster.  There  was  a  good  exhibition,  al- 
though the  number  of  exhibits  was  rather  fewer 
than  on  the  last  two  or  three  occasions. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  show  was  an  ex- 
hibit of  Dendrobiums  and  other  Orchids  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  for  which  a  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded.  There  were  several  other 
important  exhibits  of  Orchids,  and  the  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  two  First-class  Certifi- 
cates to  novelties  and  two  Commendations  for 
excellence  of  cultivation. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  Merit,  one  to  a  white,  fragrant  per- 
petual-flowering Carnation,  the  other  for  a 
variety  of  Forsythia  intermedia  named  specta- 
hilis.  The  principal  exhibits  in  this  section  were 
Roses  Carnations,  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Crocuses, 
forced  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  collection  of  root 
vegetables. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  Mr.  Thomas 
Stevenson  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  Pots." 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  Messrs. 
R.  Brooman  White,  W.  Bolton,  Gurney  Wilson, 
C  J.  Lucas,  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H.  White,  A. 
Dye,  J.  E.  Shill,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Cypher, 
J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  T.  Armstrong,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Pantia  Ralli,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  F.  Sander,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  and  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-Class  Certificates. 

Laelio-Cattleya  J.  F.  Birkbeck  Fowler's 
variety  (C.  Mendelii  X  L.-C.  Hy.  Greenwood), 
from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst, 
Pembury,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis), 
a  grand  hybrid  and  one  of  the  best  of  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  with  the  fine  shape  and  substance  of 
typical  C.  Mendelii  but  larger  in  size  and  a 
model  of  floral  beauty  in  form.  The  plant  in 
its  tall  pseudo-bulbs  showed  the  influence  of 
L.-C.  Hy.  Greenwood ;  the  magnificent  three- 
flowered  inflorescence  bore  blooms  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  with  blush-white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  exquisitely  formed,  broad  rose-purple 
crimped   labellum. 

Odontoglossum  Mars  (parentage  unrecorded), 
from  J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq.  The  plant 
shown  was  a  grand  specimen  with  finely 
branched  spike  bearing  numerous  broad-petalled 
flowers  coloured  Teddish-claret,  with  a  narrow, 
white  margin,  the  front  of  the  lip  being  white 
tinged  with  rose. 

Cultural    Commendations. 

To  Mr.  Balmforth,  gr.  to  F.  Menteith 
Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford,  for  a 
small  group  of  thirty  splendidly-grown  plants 
of  the  orange-yellow  Dendrobium  Thwaitesiae 
Veitch's  variety,  still  the  best  of  its  class. 

To  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill,  gr.  to  Baron  Bruno 
Schroder,  for  a  noble  plant  of  Odontoglossum 
crispo-Harryanum,  with  three  spikes  bearing  to- 
gether 40  flowers. 

General  Exhibits. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Tun- 
bridge Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  grand  exhibit  of  Dendrobiums 
arranged  on  the  wall  in  the  manner  they  are 
usually  suspended  on  the  wall  of  the  corridor 
connecting  his  Orchid  houses.  There  were  be- 
tween 300  and  400  plants,  the  whole  occupying  a 
frontage  of  more  than  70  feet.  The  Dendrobiums 
were  chiefly  hybrids,  but  in  the  centre  were 
arranged  two  dozen  pure  white  D.  nobile  vir- 
ginale  and  a  selection  of  the  best  coloured  forms. 
On  either  side  were  arranged  batches  of  yellow 
hybrid  Dendrobiums  of  various  shades,  one  with 
buff-yellow     flowers    and    crimped    lip     almost 


wholly  of  dark  maroon  colour  being  specially 
distinct.  Interesting  among  the  yellow  hybrids 
were  plants  of  the  true  D.  signatum,  D.  aureum, 
and  its  Ceylon  variety,  species  from  which  most 
of  the  others  were  raised.  Noteworthy  Dendro- 
biums were  D.  Armstrongiae,  D.  nobile  Arm- 
strongii,  D.  Cybele,  D.  Juno,  D.  Luna, 
and  D.  Sibyl.  On  the  stage  in  front  of 
the  Dendrobiums  were  arranged  Brasso- 
Cattleyas  including  B.-C.  Cliftonii  albens,  Cym- 
bidiunis,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums  and 
Odontiodas.  The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  to 
show  how  an  uninteresting  wall  may  be  made 
beautiful  with  well-grown  Dendrobiums. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  group  of  finely-grown  Orchids  bearing  a  wealth 
of  highly-developed  blooms,  the  principal  genera 
being  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas,  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas.  Specially  attractive  were  some 
plants  of  their  large  white  form  of  Miltonia 
Bleuana,  the  masks  on  the  lips  being  variously 
tinted  in  shades  of  yellow  with  red-brown  lines. 
Odontioda  Brewii  is  one  of  the  finest  dark 
hybrids  and  the  xanthotes  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  and  O.  ardentissimum  showed 
up  well. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group,  at 
the  back  of  which  were  good  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  with  the  large  variety  giganteum 
and  the  white  form.  Cymbidium  insigne  San- 
deri,  C.  Butterfly,  and  C.  Gottianum  were  effec- 
tive ;  a  good  selection  of  Odontiodas  gave  bright 
colour ;  Trichopilia  suavis  formed  a  fragrant 
rosy  front,  with  Miltonia  St.  Andre  and  other 
Miltonias  behind  them.  Species  of  botanical 
interest  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  the  Dendrobiums  were  specially 
good  ;  D.  nobile  Heathii,  D.  nobile  Cypher's 
variety,  D.  Thwaitesiae  Veitch's  variety,  D. 
rubens  grandiflorum,  D.  Cybele  and  D.  Luna 
were  well  shown.  Others  noted  were  some 
bright  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Masdevallia 
Veitehii  grandiflora,  M.  Pourbaixii,  Sarcochilus 
Fitzgeraldii,  Epidendrum  xanthinum,  etc.  At 
the  back  Cymbidium  Butterfly,  C.  Gottianum 
and  others  were  arranged. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  the  forms  of  Cattleya  Schroderae 
were  well  displayed,  the  form  named  Hercules 
being  of  very  fine  shape  and  Purity  a  clear 
white.  The  first  C  Mendelii  of  the  season  and 
other  Cattleyas,  a  good  selection  of  Dendrobiums 
and  some  fine  scarlet  Sophronitis  were  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  their  fine  form  of  Odontioda  Cbarles- 
worthii  and  other  Odontiodas  were  well  repre- 
sented. At  the  back  were  good  specimens  of 
Cymbidium  Alexanderi,  and  C.  Gottianum  and 
good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  eximium,  a  new 
hybrid  between  Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa 
and  Cattleya  Schroderae,  with  Masdevallias, 
Cypripediums,  etc.,  were  noted. 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park  Nursery, 
Wandsworth  Common,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  very  good  group  of  excellently 
grown  Odontoglossums,  which  included  a  charm- 
ing specimen  of  O.  Oerstedii  and  a  pretty  cross 
of  0.  Rossii  Tubescens ;  some  good  Dendrobiums 
and  Brasso-Cattleyas. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  a  grand  plant 
of  Odontioda  Cardinal  (Oda.  Vuylstekeae  X 
Odm.  crispo-Harryanum)  with  fine  scarlet 
flowers  with  lighter  margin ;  and  the  famous 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Veitehii,  with  violet 
blotched  flowers. 

F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford 
(gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  showed  his  famous  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Cliftonii  magnifica  in  the  finest  con- 
dition. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Davidson  and  Co.,  Orchid 
Dene,  Twyford,  showed  their  form  of  Sophro- 
Laelio  Cattleya  Niobe,  a  perfectly-formed  flower 
of  a  bright  rose  colour  with  rose-purple  lip. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  Collier),  showed  a  selection  of  flowers  repre- 


senting 28  varieties  of  his  fine  hybrid  Dendro- 
biums and  a  basket  of  several  forms  of  Sophro- 
nitis crosses  of  very  bright  colour. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  with  its  first  flower 
the  beautiful  Odontioda  Armstrongii  var.  Peer- 
less (Oda.  Vuylstekeae  X  Odm.  Armstrongae), 
a  model  flower,  rosy-claret  with  light  margin  and 
tip  to  the  lip.  A  Certificate  of  Appreciation 
was  recommended,  and  the  plant  referred  to  the 
Scientific  Committee. 

Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  sent  Bulbophyllum  dichromum  (see 
p.  177),  which  was  referred  to  the  Scientific 
Committee  for  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  staged  several  interesting  plants,  includ- 
ing the  pretty  Pleurothallis  hemirhoda,  with 
many  silver-white  flowers  with  purple  stripes ; 
the  charming  Disa  sagittalis  with  seven  spikes  of 
white  flowers ;  Odontioda  Gharlesworthii,  a 
pretty  bronzy  cross  between  Oda.  Chelsiensis  and 
0.  crispum,  and  a  good  Cypripedium  Peteri. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
C.  E.  Shea,  C.  Dixon,  J.  Dickson,  W.  Bain,  C. 
Blick,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  W.  Moorman,  W.  J. 
Bean,  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  G.  Paul, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  F.  W.  Harvey,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
Thos.  Stevenson^  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  John  Jen- 
nings, and  W.  Howe. 

AWARDS. 

Carnation  Mrs.  G.  Lloyd  Wing. — This  variety 
is  a  sport  from  the  pink  of  R.  F.  Felton,  of 
which  it  is  a  white  counterpart.  The  blooms 
are  large,  well  formed,  and  possess  a  beautiful 
clove  perfume.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  and  Co. 

Forsythia  intermedia  spectabilis. — Forsythia 
intermedia  is  a  garden  hybrid  from  F.  suspensa 
X  F.  viridissima;  the  new  variety  has  larger 
and  deeper  coloured  flowers.  The  plant  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  was  exceedingly  hand- 
some, being  a  mass  of  rich  golden  flowers,  almost 
to  the  pot  level.    Exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard. 

OTHER  NOVELTIES. 

F.  Ducane  Godman,  Esq.,  South  Lodge, 
Horsham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Savegar),  showed  several 
pans  of  Tecophilaea  cyanocrocus  that  was 
awarded  the  R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate  on 
January  10,  1682.  The  plants  were  exceptionally 
well  flowered ;  the  deep  Gentian-blue  shade  is 
strikingly  handsome.  We  also  noticed  this  beau- 
tiful plant  in  Mr.  G.  Reuthe's  collection  of 
Alpines. 

Miss  C.  Mangles,  Seale,  Farnham,  exhibited 
Rhododendron  eximium,  a  form  of  R.  Falconeri, 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  The  trusses  are  large 
and  the  individual  blooms  faintly  tinted  with 
rose.  The  large  handsome  leaves  are  ferruginous 
beneath,  and  the  younger  foliage  is  also  covered 
with  ferruginous  tomentose,  but  this  rust  on  the 
leaves  does  not  harmonise  well  with  the  tint  of 
the  blossoms. 

Mrs.  Dennison,  Little  Gaddesden  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Gentle),  exhibited  vases  of  Fortune's  Yel- 
low Rose  and  epergnes  of  Acacia  coultriformis. 
The  Roses  were  remarkable  for  their  unusual 
colouring,  as  each  bloom  was  deeply  suffused  with 
rose,  although  they  possessed  the  elegant  form 
that  is  associated  with  this  delightful  variety. 

GROUPS. 

The  following  Awards  were  made  for  collec- 
tions : — 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  for  a  dis- 
play of  Crocuses  and  Daffodils.  This  hand- 
some exhibit  was  arranged  as  a  long  oval 
bed  enclosed  by  a  stone  edging.  In  the  centre 
was  a  circular  group  of  King  Alfred  Daffodil, 
with  a  vase  as  a  centre-piece  also  filled  with 
Golden  Narcissus,  and  there  were  two  other  oval 
beds  filled  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  Daffodils. 
Between  these  were  diamond-shaped  masses  of 
Crocuses  separated  by  triangular  corner  pieces. 
The  crocuses  were  mainly  purple  and  white  varie- 
ties, and  they  were  of  exceedingly  fine  quality. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
and   Sons,    Edmonton,    for   a  floor   group,   very 
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pleasingly  arranged,  of  Clematis,  Boronias,  Cine- 
rarias, Eichardias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus  racemosus 
and  Cyclamens,  with  a  batch  of  crimson-flowered 
Hippeastrums  as  a  centre-piece,  and  Ferns  and 
Palms  for  greenery  ;  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater, 
for  forced  shrubs,  and  Alpines.  The  Alpines  in- 
cluded finely-flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  cal- 
ceolus,  C.  spectabile,  C.  macranthrum,  Primula 
Winteri,  P.  viscosa  in  variety,  and  the  beautiful 
Viola  Purple  Robe;  Messrs.  \V.  Wells  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham,  for  Carnations,  the  varie- 
ties Pink  Sensation,  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Wigg,  Avia- 
tor (scarlet)  and  White  Wonder  being  unusually 
good ;  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  for  Roses. 
This  exhibit  was  much  admired,  for  not  only  was 
the  grouping  in  excellent  taste  but  the  blooms 
were  beautifully  fresh  and  bright.  A  few  out- 
standing varieties  were  Madame  Edouard 
Herriot,  the  new  pink  variety  Josephine  Nichol- 
son; Old  Gold,  with  tiny  buds  of  chaTming 
coppery-red  tint;  Colleen,  Mrs.  Forde,  Irish 
Fireflame,  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  George  Dickson  and 
Irish  Elegance. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey,  for  Carnations  of  the  perpetual-flower- 
ing type;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate,  for  forced  shrubs,  Alpines  and  Carnations  ; 
Mr.  C.  Elliott,  Stevenage,  for  a  rockery  planted 
with  Alpines,  the  most  conspicuous  plant  being 
Saxifraga  oppositifolia  latina,  which  appeared  as 
a  beautiful  blotch  of  rose  colour  amidst  the  old 
grey  sandstone  rocks ;  other  features  were  the 
white  S.  scardica  obtusa,  and  S.  marginata,  a 
Tather  more  Tegular  flower  than  the  last, 
and  Soldanella  pusilla  alba ;  Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations,  Boronia  hetero- 
phylla,  Crowea  angustifolia,  Ericas  in  variety, 
Acacia  Drummondii,  and  a  batch  of  Hippea- 
strums, of  which  the  varieties  Dusky  Monarch, 
crimson,  Clarion,  cerise  crimson,  and  Sam 
Weller,  striped  rose  on  a  white  ground,  were 
noteworthy ;  Lady  Paget,  Warren  House,  Kings- 
ton Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Figgis),  for  a  group  of  green- 
house Cinerarias ;  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Chrdst- 
ehurch,  Hampshire,  for  Alpines ;  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  for  Alpines ;  Mr.  L. 
Russell,  Richmond,  for  miscellaneous  indoor 
flowering  plants ;  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar, 
South  Kensington,  for  Ericas,  blue-flowered 
Hydrangeas,  White  Cyclamen,  Boronias  and 
Mignonette. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wiversfield.  for  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations, and  Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  Al- 
pines and  hardy  flowers. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Fowler,  J.  Duncan  Pearson,  W. 
Poupart,  G.  W.  Leak,  F.  Barchard,  Herbert 
Smith,  Joseph  Jacob,  A.  Wilson,  P.  R.  Barr, 
C.  L.  Adams,  E.  Willmott,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  an  exhibit  of  Daffodils. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  exhibited 
Tulips  in  bowls  of  fibre,  also  Daffodils  and 
Chionodoxa  Luciliae.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the 
chair),  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  C.  0.  Walter,  G.  Keif, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  R.  Allan,  H.  Markham, 
W.  E.  Humphreys,  J.  Davis,  J.  G.  Weston,  G. 
Reynolds,  J.  J.  Jaques,  A.  Bullock,  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  T.  Coomber,  G. 
Wythes,  Owen  Thomas,  J.  Hudson  and  W. 
Poupart. 

Mrs.  Dennison,  Little  Gaddesden,  BeTkham- 
sted  (gr.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables,  including  Maltese  and  Hol- 
born  Marrow  Parsnips  (one  root  of  the  former 
measured  3  feet  2-J,  inches)  ;  Blood  Red.  Perfec- 
tion and  Crimson  Ball  Beets ;  White  Milan  and 
Jersey  Lily  Turnips,  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Record 
and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions ;  and  Potatos  Reid's  Seed- 
ling (coloured,)  Royalty,  Exhibition  Red,  Snow- 
ball, a  beautiful  round,  russety  skin  variety; 
King  Edward  VIT. ,  Long  Keeper  and  others. 
(Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Crooks,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwich, 
exhibited  his  new  dessert  Apple  Charles  Crooks, 


which  was  submitted  at  the  meeting  on 
February  2.  The  fruits  are  much  like  those  of 
Granger's  Pearmain. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIA. 
(Continued  from  p.  173.) 

Leguminous  plants  formed  a  considerable 
element  in  the  vegetation,  species  of  Davie- 
sia  were  among  the  brightest.  The  colours 
were  mainly  red,  yellow,  and  brown.  The 
Chorizemas  especially  made  an  extraordinarily 
beautiful  sight,  with  their  brick-red  shades, 
purples,  and  scarlets,  all  mixed  up  in  the 
blossoms.  There  were  the  Hoveas,  with  their 
blossoms  of  bright  Imperial  blue.  Now,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  they  get  a  good  many  ter- 
restrial Orchids  in  this  part  of  the  country,  some 
brown  and  yellow,  some  blue,  but  what  perhaps 
astonished  most  were  the  Droseras-  Some  of 
these  were  like  our  native  species,  with  their 
little  rosettes,  very  red  in  coloration,  and  flower- 
ing freely,  and.  they  attracted  insects  just  like 
the  Droseras  at  home.  Others  made  stems  3  or 
4  feet  long,  climbing  about  the  bushes,  and  on 
taking  up  one  they  found  that  it  had  tuberous 
roots  to  enable  it  to  get  over  the  dry  season. 
He  did  not  think  anything  surprised  him  more 
than  these  Droseras.  Perth  possessed  a  noble 
public  park,  stretching  four  or  five  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Swan  River.  This 
park  was  just  native  land,  left  untouched,  with 
convenient  roads  for  driving  about,  and  the 
native  flora  growing  in  perfect  protection.  Here 
were  seen  many  beautiful  Western  Australian 
plants  which  he  had  never  seen  exhibited  on  this 
side  of  the  world.  Among  the  Western  Aus- 
tralian plants  were  great  numbers  of  the  charm- 
ing blue  Leschenaultias,  and  the  Boronias,  com- 
mon all  over  Australia,  including  B.  megastigma, 
most  beautiful  in  its  brown  blossoms  and  intense 
scent.  Touching  on  market  garden  cultiva- 
tion, he  said  the  work  was  nearly  all  done  by 
Chinamen.  There  was  no  stopping  the  China- 
man— he  was  everywhere.  A  good  deal  of  fruit- 
growing was  done.  Western  Australia  had  a 
beautiful  belt  of  Oranges,  a  little  back  from  the 
coast.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  obtainable  were 
planted,  and  there  was  also  a  great  belt  of  Apple 
growing.  Close  to  Perth  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  Vine-growing.  Good  Grapes  were  produced,  as 
well  as  Apricots  and  Peaches,  and  common 
Apricots  were  extensively  grown  for  drying. 

Replying  to  a  question  as  to  what  was  the 
system  of  irrigation  in  Orange-growing  the  lec- 
turer said  that  in  the  dry  country  water-courses 
were  cut  out  for  the  Oranges  on  little  terraced 
hill-sides.  Water  was  laid  round  in  small  canals. 
In  these  districts  there  was  a  rainfall  of  from 
3  to  8  inches  a  year. 

"Are  the  Oranges  troubled  with  disease?" 
was  another  question. 

The  lecturer  said  Citrus  plantations  were  often 
apt  to  develop  diseases  after  about  ten  years. 

Adelaide,  said  the  lecturer,  was  a  great  place 
for  gardens — and  charming  gardens,  too.  The 
rainfall  was  light,  the  climate  was  good,  and 
the  hedges  were  nearly  all  made  of  Olives, 
Almonds,  and  Peaches.  In  spring  the  hedges 
were  a  most  brilliant  sight.  Just  outside  Ade- 
laide was  a  mountain  range,  where  there  were 
some  charming  gardens.  He  saw  a  Cloth  of  Gold 
Rose  10  feet  high,  and  18  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  stem,  6aid  the  lecturer,  as  thick  as  his 
thigh.  The  thing  which  most  struck  him 
in  Adelaide  was  perhaps  the  great  profusion  of 
Oranges,  Roses,  and  Almonds.  It  was  there  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  struggles  Australia  had 
made  to  get  lawns.  There  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  raising  English  grasses.  Couch  grass 
was  usual — with  stems  almost  as  thick  as  a 
lead  pencil.  The  Couch  grass  made  a  thick 
mat,  which  could  be  walked  upon,  and  was  about 
the  texture  of  Coconut  matting,  but  it  was 
only  the  man  who  could  keep  a  sprinkler  going 
incessantly  who  could  maintain  a  lawn  of  English 
grasses.  Weeds  were  an  awful  nuisance,  and 
great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  land  clean. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


COVENT  GARDEN,  March  SI. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz.  . .    2  G-  3  G 

Azalea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches..    4  0-46 
Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms    2  6    — 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties        . .     16-26 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.  bunches..  15  0-1S  0 

—  Carola    (crim- 
son),extra  large    3  6    — 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  . .   12  0-15  0 

Daffodils,     double, 

per    doz.    bun.     16-20 

—  single,  per  doz. 

bun 16-30 

Dendobium,      per 

doz 10-16 

Eucharis,   per  doz.    3  6    — 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    IS 

blooms 
Hyacinths,      large 

white,  per  doz. 

spikes  .. 
Iris,  Spanish,  blue, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  24  0-30  0 
Lilac,    white,     per 

doz.  sprays    . . 

—  mauve 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,    long 
short 

—  lancif  ol  ium 
album,  long  . . 

short    . .      —    — 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long      ..     16-19 

short    . .     10-16 

Lily-of- the- Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special 

—  special . . 

—  ordinary 
Myosotis    (Forget- 

me-not)perdoz. 
bunches 
Narcissus, Pheasant 
Eye,    per   doz. 
bunches  ..     2  0- 


4  0-60 


16-30 


4  0-50 

5  0-60 


3  0-40 
3  0-40 


12  0-15  0 
10  0  — 
6  0-80 


2  6-30 


B.d.  s.d. 


Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium.. 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Pelargoniums,  per 
doz.  buucheB, 
double   scarlet    S  0-10  0 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Primroses,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Roses :     per    dozen 

blooniB,  Bride 

—  GeneralJacqui 
minot  .. 

—  Joseph  Lowe. . 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta   Victoria     - 

—  LadyHillingdon   16-26 


10  0-12  0 
2  6-40 


2  0- 


0  9-10 
2  6-40 


19-20 
3  0-50 


A. 


Liberty  . .     3  0-40 

—  Madame 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland . . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Tuberoses,  on  stems, 
per  doz, 

—  short,  per  doz. 
Tulips,  bronze,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 

—  pink  ,,     .. 

—  scarlet      „     .. 

—  white        ,,     .. 

—  yellow      „     .. 

—  double  orange, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  —  pink    ,,     .. 
red      „     . . 

—  Darwin,  mauve, 
rose  and  pink, 
per  doz.  bun...  IS  0-24  0 

Violets,  E  ngl  i  sh ,  per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princ  ess  of 
Wales, doz.bun. 

Wallflowers,      per 

doz.  bun. 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


3  0-40 
2  0-30 


2  6-50 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

6  0-80 


7  0-80 

8  0-10  0 
10  012  0 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-15  0 

9  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 


2  0-26 
2  6-40 


2  6-30 
9  0-12  0 


Anemone  de  Caen, 
per     dozen 
bunches 

Anemone,       per 
dozen   bunches 

—  Cardinal, single 
red,  per  dozen 
bunches 

—  pink,  per  doz. 
bunches 


French  Flowers. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Star  of  Bethlehem, 

pr.  doz.  bunches 
Stock,    white,  per 

pad 
Violets,  single,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
—  Parma,         per 

large  bunch   .. 


1  6- 

2  6- 


Anemone  fulgens, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Daffodils,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Freesia,  per  doz. 
bunches 


Guernsey  and  Scllly  Flowers. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Narcissus,      Grand 
Primo  .. 

—  Paper     White, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  Soleil  d'Or,  per 
doz.  bun. 


s.d. 
-  2  0 


Cut  Foliage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus,  long  trails, 
per  half-do/eri 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengerl 
Berberis,  coloured, 

per  doz.  bun.. . 

—  dyed,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Carnation  foliage, 
doz.  bunches 

Croton  foliage, 
doz.  bunches 

Cycas  leaves,  per 
doz 


s.d.  s.d. 


12  0  IS  0 
6  0-12  0 

4  0-50 

3  0-40 
3  0-50 
12  0-15  0 
2  0-90 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Daffodil        foliage, 

per  doz.  bun. . .    16-26 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch      . .    10-16 
Fern,   French,  per 

doz.  bunches..    0  6-  0  S 
Honesty,  per   doz. 

bun 10  0-12  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .   10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches  SO  — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small-  leaved    60   — 
—  French,        per 

doz.  bunches.,    10-13 
Pittosporum,      per 

doi.  bunches  , .     6  0-60 
Ruscns,     per    doz. 

bunches  ..     6  0-90 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails      ..     13-16 
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Plants  in  Pots.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


b.  d.  s.  d. 
Alalia       Sieboldii, 

dozen  ...    4  0-60 

Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen  .  18  0-21  G 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        . .     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. 

green    ..         ..18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      . .  30  0-60  0 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 

dozen  . .  . .  24  0-36  0 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15  s      ..     4  0    — 

tray  of  12's     . .    6  0  — 
Cinerarias,  48's,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  6  0-  S  0 
Cocos   Weddeliana, 

48'b,  per  doz.       18  0-30  0 

GO'S,  per  doz.    8  0-12  0 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz.  ..  ..9  0-12  0 
Daffodils,   in   pots, 

per  doz.  . .     5  0-60 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  .  -  10  0-12  0 
Erica,      48's, 

dozen    . . 

—  persoluta, 
dozen    . . 

—  Willmorei,48's, 
per  dozen        .  IS  0-24  0 

Ferns,   in    thumbs, 


Ferns.choicer  sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's(      per 
doz 

Ficus   repens,   48's, 
per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Genistas,  4S's,  per 

doz 

Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozeu 

—  larger,  each    . . 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

in  4S  pots,    ?er 
dozen 
Kentia       Belmore- 
ana,  per  dozen 

—  F017. .  eriana, 
60's,  per'  dozen 

larger,     per 

doz. 
Latania  borbonica. 

per  dozen 
Lilium    lancifolium 

album,  per  doz. 

—  —  rubrum, 
per  dozen 

—  longiflorum,  per 
dozen 

Lily-of-the-Valley, 

48's,  per  dozen 

Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 

Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozeD 
Phoenix     rupicola, 
per  100  8  0-12  0  each 

—  in    small     and  Spiraea,  white,  32's 

large  60s         ..  12  0-20  0  per  dozen 

- — in      48  s,     per  Tulips,    in   flower, 

dozen    . .        . .    5  0-60  per  dozen 

_ Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

4  6-50 
3  0-36 


per 
per 


12  0-21  0 
19  0-21  0 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


8  0-10  0 

6  0-80 

4  0-80 

18  0  36  0 

12  0-30  0 


18  0-30  0 
24  0-30  0 
9  0-10  0 
36  0-48  0 
2  6-21  0 
9  0-10  0 
10-13 


Artichokes,  Jemsa-    s.d.  s.<i 

lem,  per  bushel. .     4  0-46 
Asparagus,  E  n  gl  ish , 
per  bundle 

—  Paris       Green, 
per  bundle 

per      large 

bundle.. 
Beans,  French,  per 
lb 

—  English,  per 

lb 0  10-  1  0 

Beetroot,     per 

bushel    - 
Brussels     Sprouts, 

per  £  bus. 
Cabbage,  per   tally 
Carrots,  per  cwt-  . . 
Cauliflowers,      per 

doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz.  bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb.  .. 
Cucumbers,  perdnz. 
Eschallots,  per  lb. 
Garlic,  per  lb.  0  7-08 

Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 


5  0-60 
3  0-36 


12  0  IS  0 
10-13 


3  0-36 

2  0-26 

7  0-10  0 
2  0-40 

2  3-30 

3  6-40 

8  0-18  0 

0  5-  — 
3  0  6  0 
0  4 


doz. 


per 


HerbB,     per 

bunches 
Horseradish, 

bundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 

Lettuce,     Cabbage 

and  Cos,  per  doz. 


2  0-40 


1  3- 

2  0- 


14     4  6 


1  i 


1  0 


Mushrooms,    culti-    s.d.  s.a. 
vated  per  lb. . .     10-16 

—  Buttons  10- 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets .  0  10- 
Onions,    per    cwt., 

Foreign  ..  14  6    — 

—  English  ..  13  6    — 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     3  0    — 

—  Valencia,     per 

case  ..  ..13  0-14  0 
Parsnips,  per  cwt.  5  n.  6  n 
Peas,  per  lb.  . .     2  0-26 

Potatos,   new,  per 

lb.  ..04-06 

—  Teneriffe,    per 

cwt.  .  16  0-18  0 

Radishes,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .  10-16 

Rhubarb,        York- 
shire, per  doz.    10-13 

Savoys,  per  tally    .   12  0    — 

Seakale,    per    doz. 

punnets  ..  15  0-18  0 

Spinach,  per  pad  ..     6  0-70 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  doz   lbs.  —      — 

—  Teneriffe,    per 
bundle  12  0-18  0 

Turnip,  per  cwt.  ..  3  6-40 
Turnip  topB.  p.  bag  3  6  4  0 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

Worthing,      per 

doz 9  0-12  0 

Watercress,  p.  doz     8  0  10  0 


—  United   States, 

per  barrel 

28  0-35  0 

—  Californian, 

per  box 

10  0-11  0 

—  Oregon,  per  box 

12  6-14  0 

—  Australasian, 

per  box 

10  0-13  0 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium 

7  6  — 

—  X-medium 

8  6  — 

—  Extra 

9  6  — 

—  Double  X 

10  6  — 

—  Giant    . . 

11  0-14  0 

—  Red,  per  ton 

£20 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £11- £12 

Cobnuts,  per  lb.    . . 

0  8    — 

Cranberries.percaselO  0   — 

Grapes :    Almeria. 

per    barrel    of 

3  doz.  lbs. 

28  0-30  0 

—  Cape,  black,  re< 

, 

and  white,  pel 

101b.  box 

6  0-10  6 

market  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Fruits  received  from 
the  Cape  this  week  included  Melons,  Pears,  Pineapples, 
Plums  and  black,  red  and  white  Grapes.  There  are  very 
few  English  Grapes.  Forced  Strawberries  are  plentiful, 
but  there  is  little  demand  for  them. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  March  SO. 


Potatos. 


Dunbars 
date 

Kent 

Lincolns— 
Up-to-date 
King  Edward 


Up-to- 


Remarks. — The  supply  of  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe  is 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  supply  of  Cucumbers 
i  ncreases  daily.  Larger  consignments  of  Asparagus 
have  reached  the  market  during  the  past  week.  Sup- 
plies of  Mushrooms  and  Seakale  are  rather  smaller,  and 
green  vegetables  are  still  scarce.  Trade  generally  is 
fairly  good  for  the  time  of  year. — E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  March  SO. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
Apples—  s.d.  8.d.  1  s.d.  8. d. 

—  English,    cook-  Grapes:  Continued  - 
ing,  per  bus.  . .    7  0-10  0       -    English,     Gros 

—  Nova      Scotia,  Colmar,  per  lb.     3  3    5  0 
per  brl.           ..  18  0-22  0     Lychees,  perdz  lbs    17  '  -18  0 

Mandarins.  percaBe  6  0  11  0 
Melons,  Cape,  per 

doz        . .  10  0-15  0 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag  . .  70  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per.  cwt.        . .  56  0-60  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag       . .  22  0    — 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        ..        ..  20  0   — 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt.  ..  70  0  — 

Oranges,  per  case     11  0-50  0 

—  Cal  i  f  ornian 
seedless  21  0-23  0 

—  Seville,    per 
case  ..   18  0-18  6 

Pears,   Californian, 

per  case  . .   16  0    — 

—  Cape    p'T   box    6  0-70 
Plums.    Cape,    per 

box        . .         . .     4  0   8  0 
Strawberries,     per 
lb. . .  ..30-80 

Remarks.— The  supply  of  Apples  is  not  large,  but  the 
first   consignment    of    Australasian    Apples    reached    the 


5  0-59 
4  6-50 


4  6-49 
4  6    5  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
4  6-50 
4  0-46 
4  0-43 
Scotch,  Up-to-date  4  6-49 
—  King     Edward    4  6-49 


Lincolns — 
British  Queen 
Evergood . . 
Blackland 


Remarks.— Trade  is  slightly  better  for  best  quality 
produce.  Arrivals  are  light  and  stocks  are  few  in  Lon- 
don. Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week. — Edward 
J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  March  SO. 


©bttuar\>. 


Thom&s  Hughes.  — It  is  with  regret  we 
announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Thcmas  Hughes,  fore- 
man at  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.  's  nurseries, 
Hatherley,  Cheltenham.  Mr.  Hughes  was  taken 
suddenly  ill  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  whilst 
at  his  work.  He  had  been  in  Messrs.  Young's 
employ  for  many  years,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  his  employers. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE   WEATHER    IN    WEST   HERTS. 

Week  ending  March  SO,  1915. 
A  Very  told,  Dry  and  Calm  Week.— This  proved  a 
very  cold  week,  both  during  the  daytime  and  at  night. 
On  the  four  coldest  days  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  at  no  time  rose  above  43°,  and  on  the 
three  coldest  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
respectively  15°,  16°.  and  17°  of  frost.  The  ground  is 
at  the  present  time  at  about  a  seasonable  temperature 
both  at  1  foot  and  6  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  only  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  to  the  depth  of  only  half  a 
tenth  of  an  inch.  During  the  week  only  about  half  a 
gallon  of  rainwater  came  through  the  bare  soil  perco- 
lation gauge,  and  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  gallon 
through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  about  five  hours  a  day, 
which  is  one  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  the 
same  period  in  March.  Light  airs  and  calms  again 
as  a  rule  prevailed.  For  the  first  time  this  spring  the 
direction  of  those  light  airs  was  some  point  between 
north  and  east.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour.  An  Early  Rivers  Peach 
growing  on  a  south  wall  in  my  garden  came  first  into 
flower  on  the  30th  ult.,  which  is  eight  days  later  than 
its  average  date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  thirteen  days  later  than  last  year. 
E.   M.' 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested   to  write  the  names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible-     Tfo    charge   is   made    for   these   announce- 
ments,   bat    if    a    small    contribution    is    sent,    to    be 
placed    in    our    collecting     Box    for     the    Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it    wiS    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an    acknowledgment    made   in    these    columns.'] 
Mr.   S.   Harland.   for   the  past    3^  years   Foreman    in 
the  Walt  ham   Hall    Gardens,   as  Gardener   to  Captain 
Barwiok,   Scarthoe  Hall,  Grimsby. 
Mr.    Herbert   Harris,   for  the  past  two  years  Gar- 
dener at  Fylde  Farm  School,  Poult  on  -le-Fyide.  Lanes, 
and  formerly  at  the  School  of  Handicrafts,   Chertsey, 
ae  Teacher   of  Gardening,   at   the  Roval  Cross  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Preston.    [Thanks  for  Is.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F. 
box.— Eds.] 
Mr    Lewis   Guile.    Foreman    at  Hursley    Park,    and 
previously   at   Lockerley    Hall,    as    Gardener   to   Gcy 
Paget,  Esq.,  Sulby  Hall,  Rugby. 
Mr.    A-   Chant,   for  the  past   six  months  Foreman  to 
Mrs.    Listbr-Kaye,     Morley    Manor,     near    Derby,    as 
Gardener   to   the   same    lady.       [Thanks   for   Is.    for 
R.G.O.F.   box.— Eds.] 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Cltbrans,  Altrincham.— Indoor  Plants. 

America. 
F.  W.  Kblsey  Nursery  Co.,  150,  Broadway,  New  York.— 
Trees,  Shrubs. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

The  28th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Bradford 
and  District  Chrysanthemum  Show,  to  be  held  in  the 
Central  Baths  Hall.  Braaford,  on  November  12  and  13. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Spencer.  Horton  Park,  Bradford. 


'ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lake  Planting  :  B.  P..  Constant  Header. — In 
giving  lists  of  suitable  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  divided  them  into  groups,  as 
bold  planting  in  broad  masses  is  moTe  effective 
than  small  isolated  patches  of  many  different 
plants.  It  is  wise  to  avoid  the  larger  grow- 
ing species  if  there  is  only  a  small  area 
to  be  planted.  Plants  valuable  for  their 
foliage  at  the  water's  edge  : — Acorus  (Sweet 
Flag),  Carex  (Sedge),  Cyperus  longns  (Galin- 
gale),  Phragmitis  communis  fol.  var.  (Varie- 
gated Spire  Reed).  Dwarf-flowering  plants,. 
2  feet  or  less  in  height  : — Caltha  polypetala 
and  varieties  of  the  common  Marsh  Marigold, 
Hemerocallis,  Lysimachia  Fortunei,  Mimu- 
lus  luteus,  Myosotis  palustris,  Ranuncu- 
lus Lingua,  Spiraea  palmata  and  S.  TJ1- 
maria.  Bolder  flowering  plants :  — Artemisia- 
lactiflora,  Astilbe  Davidii,  Dracocephalum 
virginicum,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Eupa- 
torium  purpureum,  Inula  Helenium,  Lythrum 
purpureum,  Senecio  clivorum,  S.  tanguticus, 
S.  Veitchianus,  Spiraea  gigantea,  S.  venusta. 
The  best  of  the  Irises  are  I.  Pseudacorus,  I. 
PseudacoTus  fol.  var.,  I.  sibirica,  I.  versicolor 
and  I.  ochroleuca.  All  the  above-mentioned 
plants  will  maintain  themselves  without  atten- 
tion when  they  are  established.  Where  paths 
approach  the  water  and  more  attention  can  be 
given  to  the  plants  such  Primulas  as  P.  Bulley- 
ana  and  P.  japonica  and  the  Trolliuses  could 
be  tried  with  Lilium  pardalinum  and  Iris 
Kaempferi,  but  these  would  require  protection 
from  the  wildfowl.  For  their  bold  foliage  a 
few  plants  of  Gunnera  and  Rheum  should  be 
added,  while  clumps  of  Dogwood,  Willow  and 
Alder  will  greatly  improve  the  winter  effect. 

Names  of  Plants  :  C.  IF.  J.  1,  Cryptomeria 
japonica  ;  2,  -Juniperus  virginiana  ;  3,  Thuya 
orientalis ;  4,  Cupressus  macrocarpa ;  5,  Juni- 
perus species  ;  6,  Thuya  plicata. — MiJce.  1, 
Aciphylla  squirrosa;  2,  Cupressus  macrocarpa; 
3.  Santolina  Chamaecypanssus  (Cotton  Laven- 
der) ;  4,  Juniperus  chinensis  variety. — G.  F., 
Cairo.  1,  Poa  annua;  2,  Abutilon  vitifolium. 
hybrid  form  ;  3,  Jasminum  humile  ;  4,  Cassii 
eremophila  ;  5,  Banhinia  purpurea;  6,  Genista 
tinctoria  ;  7,  Geranium  sanguineum. — J .  I.  S. 
Violet  Askania. 

Potatos  :  G.  C.  P.  The  tubers  are  undersized 
and  appear  as  if  their  growth  had  been  stopped 
prematurely.  If  this  was  so  <t  would  have 
the  effect  of  toughening  the  skin  and  making 
them  bad  cookers,  which  they  are.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  little  lime  in  the  soil  would  not 
account  for  their  condition.  We  recommend 
a  change  of  seed,  preferably  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland,  deep  cultivation,  and  plenty  of 
manure.  Endeavour  to  grow  the  tubers  twice 
as  big  again  as  those  sent,  by  practising  deep 
cultivation   and  well  earthing-up  the  plants. 

Renovating  a  Cricket  Pitch  :  F .  H.  (1)  As- 
suming that  the  grass  on  the  bare  patches  is 
killed,  the  only  remedy  is  to  re-turf  the  ground, 
as  seed-sowing  now  would  not  permit  of  play 
in  May.  Before  laying  the  turves  fork  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of,  say,  6  inches,  add  some  fresh 
loam,  and  cover  the  whole  with  good,  sound 
turf  cut  from  an  old  pasture.  A  top-dressing 
of  light  soil  should  then  be  applied  and 
raked  evenly,  and  the  whole  consolidated  with 
a  hand  roller.  The  grass  should  be  mown  for 
tke  first  time  about  the  end  of  April.  (2)  In 
order  to  level  the  ground  remove  the  turf,  and 
after  having  dug  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  6 
inches  fill  the  higher  ground  into  the  hollows. 
By  stretching  a  line  from  one  end  of  the  pitch 
to  the  other  any  unevenness  may  be  detected 
and  made  good. "  Replace  the  turf,  top-dress  as 
directed  above,  and  make  the  lawn  firm  with  a 
hand  roller.  A  small  quantity  of  fine  grass 
seeds  mixed  with  the  material  for  top-dressing 
will  help  to  improve  the  sward. 


Communications  Beceived  —  W.  R.  D.— W.  H.  C. 
— W.  S.  L.— H.  E—  E.  H.  J—  D.  and  U.—J.  W.  S.— 
C.  T.  O.—J.  K— C.  B.— O.  B.  L.— E.  R.-J.  S  — 
J.  S.  S.— J.  B.  W.— E.  A.  S.— F.  O.  A.— F.  H.— 
E.  B.-H.  E.  P-R.  S.  H.-C.  W.  J.-H.  H.-S.  H- 
H.  P.— Q.  F.— L.  C— A.  D.  W.— C.  T.  D— T.  A.  W.— 
T.  W.  B.— O.   G.^T.  S.,  Croydon. 
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{Concluded  from  page  52.) 

IN"  concluding  my  notes  on  this  subject 
I  purpose  giving  some  ideas  for 
colour  grouping  in  April  and  May. 
This  is  a  time  when  our  vernal  gardens  are 
at  the  zenith  of  their  beauty ;  the  number 
of  attractive  groups  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
is  so  rich  as  to  be  almost  overwhelming, 
and  a  selective  choice  has  to  be  exercised. 

The  rock  garden  is  very  gay  at  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  if  we  consider  what 
it  is  that  above  all  causes  this  brilliant  dis- 
play, it  is  summed  up  in  one  word — 
Aubrietias.  Like  other  plants,  Aubrietias 
need  some  care,  both  in  the  selection  of 
situation  and  cultivation,  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  We  see  too  many  straggly 
patches  of  inferior  sorts  and  only  sparsely 
sprinkled  with  small  flowers.  Aubrietias 
require  full  sunshine.  They  should  be 
placed  on  the  rookwork  facing  south,  and 
should  always  be  planted  at  least  two  feet 
above  the  ground  level,  on  a  rock-ledge 
sloping  steeply  to  the  front  of  the  rock- 
work,  so  that  they  tumble  over  and  hang 
down  in  a  cascade  right  to  the  ground. 
Given  this  treatment  and  plenty  of  good 
soil  to  root  down  into,  they  will  present  a 
sheet  of  colour  with  scarcely  a  leaf  show- 
ing, and  will  last  thus  for  several  weeks. 

The  different  coloured  Aubrietias  come 
out  in  succession ;  first  the  crimson  shades, 
Leichtlinii  and  Fire  King,  and  the 
purples,  such  as  Dr.  Mules  and  Prichard's 
Al,  also  the  pretty  small  white  one, 
taurica  albida;  the  pale  pinks  and  mauves 
come  later,  among  them  Bridesmaid,  Moer- 
heimii  and  Lavender.  There  are  also 
some  charming  deep  pink  shades  amongst 
the  hvbrids. 


There  is  no  mass  of  colour  more  effec- 
tive in  the  rock  garden  than  a  long  stretch 
of  all  these  varied  shades,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  them,  with  clumps  of  silver-edged 
and  gold-leafed  varieties  set  between.  A 
few  groups  of  yellow  flowers  are  needed 
here  and  there  to  heighten  the  contrasts ; 
the  pale  yellow  Alyssum  saxatile  citrinum 
goes  well  with  the  pink  and  crimson 
shades,  and  the  double  golden  Alyssum 
with  the  lavender  and  purple  hues. 

The  after-treatment  of  Aubrietias  is  im- 
portant ;  when  they  begin  to  go  out  of 
flower  the  under  parts  of  the  large  cushions 
mu;t  all  be  pulled  away,  reducing  greatly 
the  size  of  the  clumps ;  during  summer 
fresh  growths  will  come  from  the  root- 
stock,  and  by  autumn  will  be  fully  grown, 
when  again  some  of  the  older  foliage  may 
be  removed ;  this  keeps  the  plants  in  con- 
tinued strength  and  sightliness. 

The  large-flowered  Mossy  Saxifrages  of 
brilliant  red  shades  have  lately  become  an 
important  constituent  of  the  April  rock- 
work  ;  there  are  several  desirable  forms, 
and  they  all  do  best  on  the  cooler,  northerly 
side,  as  the  sun  too  soon  fades  the  colour  : 
a  pleasing  accompaniment  of  these  bright 
tufts  is  afforded  by  the  charming  grey-blue 
Anemone  Robinsoniana,  which  will  quickly 
spread  about  and  among  them,  while  a 
gleam  of  yellow  is  given  by  the  annual 
Saxifrage,  S.  Cymbalaria,  which  also  ap- 
preciates the  shade. 

The  water-side  garden,  or  damp  bor- 
der, is  now  gay  with  spring  Primulas,  the 
globular-headed  ones  on  tall  stalks,  with 
long  tongue-shaped  leaves;  P.  denticulata 
in  shades  of  light  mauve,  and  P.  cash- 
lueriana  in  purple,  with  the  white  forms 
of  each,  while  the  earlier  flowering  p. 
rosea  will  still  show  some  of  its  bright  rosy 
flowers.  The  old-fashioned  double  Prim- 
roses grow  well  with  the  taller  species  as 
a  foreground,  and  mav  be  had  in  several 
colours 

Shrub  borders  enter  upon  a  very  gay 
time  now.  Forsythias,  in  particular,  are 
so  covered  with  clear  yellow  flowers  before 
the  foliage  develops  that  they  can  be  seen 
from  afar.  One  of  the  difficulties  about 
giouping  shrubs  for  April  is  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  yellow-flowered  species ; 
there  are  so  many  Berberises  in  pale  and 
br;ght  yellow  and  orange  gold;  double 
Gorse  and  early  Brooms,  Coronilla  Emerus 
and  Kerria  japonica,  both  single  and 
double.  To  harmonise  this  yellow  there 
needs  to  be  a  good  admixture  of  the  early- 
flowering  Prunus,  pink  and  white 
sinensis,  and  the  charming  double  pink  P. 
triloba  ;  also  Amygdalus  nanus,  the  dwarf 
pink  Almond,  whilst  Pyrus  japonica  is  at 
its  best  early  in  the  month.  Two  ever- 
green, grey-foliaged  shrubs  group  well 
with  these,  the  Rue,  Ruta  graveolens,  and 
Rosemary,  bearing  its  greyish-blue  flowers. 
Where  the  shrubs  are  not  too  closely  placed 
to  admit  of  bulbous  undergrowth,  Scilla 
campanulata,  in  blue,  mauve,  and  white, 
looks  very  graceful. 

The  herbaceous  Border  is  now  en- 
riched with  stately  groups  of  Crown  Im- 
perials, some  with  variegated  foliage; 
there  are  several  copper  shades,  but  the 
clear  yellow  is  the  best.  Various  Daffo- 
dils tone  in  well  with  these,  especially  the 


taller  trumpets,  King  Alfred,  Glory  of 
Leiden  and  others,  also  Sir  Watkin,  Auto- 
crat and  Horsfieldii.  To  tone  down  the 
excessive  exuberance  of  colouring  a  fore- 
ground of  the  garlic-scented  Triteleia  uni- 
flora  violicea,  with  its  delicate  six-pointed 
stars  of  palest  lilac,  is  useful,  with  clumps 
of  the  snake-green  Fritillary,  F.  pyrenaica. 

The  fine  scarlet  Anemone  fulgens  flowers 
thru  .ghout  th6  month,  and  is  well  placed 
with  the  sweet-scented  black  and  green 
Hermodactyius  tuberosus  as  a  background. 

7.  The  rich  red-brown  leaves  of  the 
Paeqnies  have  sprung  up,  and  a  bed  of  such 
plants  before  they  have  lost  their  youthful 
brightness  forms  a  striking  setting  for 
Daffodils,  especially  the  paler  varieties, 
Poetaz  hybrids;  White  Lady,  Seagull, 
Lady  M.  Boscawen  among  the  taller  ones, 
while  in  front  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  and  William  Goldring  look 
well. 

The  elegant  sprays  of  Dicentra  specta- 
bilis  form  a  picture  in  themselves,  but  the 
richly-hued  Grape  Hyacinth  Heavenly 
Blue  contrasts  delightfully  with  them, 
and  both  will  grow  in  partial  shade. 
Grouping  op  Mat  Flowers. 

On  the  rockwork  in  May  there  is  a 
riot  of  blossom  ;  the  most  striking  addition 
of  this  month  is  the  Rock-roses,  of  which 
there  is  now  a  profusion  of  lovely  shades. 
One  of  the  most  dazzling  is  a  large,  flame- 
coloured  variety,  with  soft  grey  leaves ; 
the  double  light  yellow  goes  well  with  this  ; 
while  another  group  should  be  formed  with 
the  orange-red  green-leafed  variety  and  the 
pure  white;  the  light  pink  shades  go  well 
with  our  golden  native  species,  a  few  plants 
of  the  double  scarlet  contrasting  well 
here. 

Cytisus  Ardoini  is  a  bright  golden 
dwarf  Broom,  which  trails  over  rocks,  and 
looks  well  on  a  higher  terrace  just  above 
the  richest  purple  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules, 
which  lasts  longer  in  flower  than  any  other 
of  its  congeners;  the  rock  ledges  near-by 
should  be  set  with  clumps  of  white-flowered 
crustaceous  Saxifrages. 

On  the  shady  side  we  place  the  many 
smaller  varieties  of  St.  Patrick's  Cabbage, 
Saxifraga  umbrosa  vars.,  S.  Taygetea,  S. 
Andrewsii,  and  S.  Geum  with  its  varieties. 
They  show  a  flutter  of  tiny  pink  and  white 
flowers,  generally  on  red  stems,  and  associ- 
ate .  particularly  well  with  the  blue 
Anemone  apennina. 

In  May  the  shrubberies  are  en- 
riched with  Lilacs  and  Laburnums,  Haw- 
thorns and  Crabs;  while  the  lesser  shrubs 
will  be  grouped  in  suitable  beds  ;  Brooms 
in  plenty,  white,  gold,  pale  yellow,  and 
crimson  brown ;  among  these  the  lower 
bushy  sorts,  Cytisus  capffatus  and  radia- 
tus,  both  yellow,  C.  Daisy  Hill,  cream 
and  pink,  Genista  hispanica  (Spanish 
Gorse),  and  the  creeping  purple  Cytisus 
purpureus. 

A  delightful  combination  is  that  of 
standard  double  pink  Cherries  drooping 
over  a  bed  of  pale  yellow  Brooms. 

Also  the  deep  red-flowering  Crab  with 
a  carpet  of  pale  Leedsii  Daffodils  and  the 
latest  double  white  Narcissus. 

In  the  herbaceous  border  the  tall- 
spiked  yellow  Asphodeline  succeeds  the 
Fritillaiias,  and  looks  well  with  the  hand- 
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some  purple  Mullein,  Verbascum  Wiedemannia- 
num,  which  lasts  so  long  in  flower. 

The  Darwin  and  Cottage  Tulips,  in  their 
many  charming  colours,  blend  with  late  forms  of 
the  Poet's  Narcissus  and  the  white  varieties  of 
N.  Poetaz. 

In  the  waterside  garden  Primula  japonica  is 
in  its  glory,  both  crimson  and  white;  also  the 
stately  P.  pulverulenta  and  the  vivid  cinnabar- 
red  hybrid  Unique ;  with  these  should  be  the 
drooping  yellow  P.  sikkimensis  and  the  orange- 
red  P.  Bulleyana.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  graceful  blue  and  white  Irises,  sibirica  and 
orientalis,  with  the  larger  purple-blue  I.  versi- 
color, will  be  in  flower,  making  a  charming 
picture  with  the  Primulas,  especially  when  re- 
flected  in   still    water.        The    golden-variegated 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA  TRIANAE  AT  WESTONBIRT. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid-grower  toLieut.- 
Col.  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury, 
informs  us  that  Cattleya  Trianae  has  flowered 
well  this  year,  and  the  many  fine  varieties  in  the 
collection  have  developed  their  distinguishing 
characters  in  the  highest  degree.  He  sends  four 
spikes  of  those  which  he  considers  the  best  now 
in  bloom.  C.  Trianae  Colossal  measures 
eight  inches  across,  the  petals  being  three 
and  a-half  inches  in  width.  The  colour  is 
bright  lilac-rose,  the  sepals  and  petals  having  a 
white  mid-rib  for  the  basal  half  of  their  length. 
The  base   of  the  lip   is  purple,  with  white  lines 


Fiq.    59.- 


-LAELIO-CATTLEYA     J.     F.      BIRKBECK    FOWLER  S    VARIETY. 
(R.H.S.    First-class    Certificate,    March    30,    1915.) 


leaves  of  the  Yellow  Flag  (Iris  Pseudacorus  fol. 
var.)  add  a  bright  touch  of  colour. 

During  this  month  Irises  will  be  flowering 
in  some  quantity  ;  the  intermediate  Flags  should 
be  grouped  with  the  later  ones,  as  they  flower 
about  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  may  be  had  now  in 
several  very  attractive  colourings.  Of  the  large 
Flag  Irises  there  is  a  great  variety,  and  among 
them  the  Welsh  Poppies  look  well ;  the  single 
orange-coloured  flower  is  the  better ;  it  lights  up 
the  purple  Irises,  and  lasts  in  flower  most  of  the 
summer,  after  the  Irises  are  over,  and  is  a  far 
more  pleasing  shade  than  is  the  typical  yellow 
one.     Eleonora  Armitage. 


running  into  the  yellow  disc;  the  front  light 
purple.  C.  Trianae  Premier  is  lighter  in  colour, 
and  C.  T.  Perfecta,  equally  large,  has  crimped- 
edged  white  sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  pale 
lilac,  and  a  fringed  lilac-purple  lip  more 
elongated  in  front  than  the  ordinary  forms ; 
whilst  C.  T.  Castor  has  flowers  of  perfect 
shape,  the  broad  labellum  being  ruby-purple 
in  colour. 

In  the  specimens  sent  the  very  broad  sepals, 
each  over  one  inch  wide,  are  evidence  of  high 
cultivation.  The  sepal  is  the  defective  part  in 
many  Cattleyas,  if  not  fully  developed,  but  good 
cultivation  makes  all  the  difference. 


swered  inflorescence  is  three  inches  in  height, 
lc  bloom  being  one  and  a-half  inch  long.  The 
.nceolate,  lilac-tinted  sepals  and  petals  are  ar- 


CALYPSO  BOREALIS. 

A  charming  little  terrestrial  Orchid,  Calypso 
borealis,  native  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  is 
now  but  seldom  seen ;  it  is  evidently  a 
difficult  subject  to  keep  long  in  gardens. 
Flowers  are  sent  us  by  the  Hon.  N.  Chas. 
Rothschild,  Ashton  Wold,  Oundle,  who  re- 
ceived the  tubers  from  Canada.  The  one- 
flowered  inflorescence  is  three  inches  in  height, 
the 

lanceolate, 

ranged  above  the  broad-winged  column,  which 
is  coloured  similarly  to  the  other  segments.  The 
lip  is  singularly  constructed,  the  basal  part  form- 
ing a  pouch  somewhat  approaching  that  of 
Cypripedium,  but  the  front  lobe  is  extended 
apron-like  over  the  pouch.  The  basal  portion  is 
striped  with  brown  inside,  the  front  blade  spotted 
with  rose,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  pouch  are 
three  ridges  of  papillae.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
species,  requiring  to  be  planted  in  light,  sandy 
compost,  of  which  finely-sifted  leaf-soil  forms 
about  a  sixth  part,  and  grown  in  a  cool,  shady 
frame  or  greenhouse.     The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA      J.      F.      BIRKBECK 
FOWLER'S  VARIETY. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  59  represents  a  bloom 
of  the  three-flowered  inflorescence  borne  on  the 
fine  specimen  of  this  choice  hybrid,  for  which 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  was  awarded 
a  FiTst-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  on  March  30.  As  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration  the  flower 
is  perfect  in  shape.  In  colour  it  is  blush-white, 
with  rose-purple  labellum,  the  sepals  in.  their 
early  stage  having  a  slight  greenish  tint.  The 
cross  was  originally  shown  by  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Wigan  at  the  Temple  Show,  1905. 


FLORISTS'     FLOWERS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  SWEET  PEAS. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  fact  that  winter-flower- 
ing Sweet  Peas  have  been  so  much  grown 
in  the  United  States  that  caused  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  arrange  a  trial  of 
them  at  Wisley  (see  p.  198).  For  the  same 
reason  doubtless  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Shawyer  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  them  this  winter.  Instead  of  flowering 
from  Christmas  onward  as  they  do  in  America, 
the  plants  did  not  come  into  bloom  in  this  country 
until  March,  though  they  were  sown  in  August. 
The  past  has  been  an  exceptionally  wet  and  sun- 
less winter,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  plants  is  attributable  to  lack  of 
sunshine  ;  but  even  in  a  much  better  winter  I  am 
sure  that  the  present  strains  of  winter-flowering 
Sweet  Peas  will  not  pay  to  grow  in  England. 
Whether  they  can  be  improved  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  growth  is  altogether  too  thin.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  columns  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  the  habit  of  the  winter-flower- 
ing varieties  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
summer  flowerers.  They  run  up  in  one  shoot 
without  producing  any  laterals  till  they  attain 
a  height  of  about  2  feet,  then  they  seem  almost 
simultaneously  to  begin  flowering  on  the  main 
stem  and  producing  side  shoots,  which  bloom 
later.  In  Covent  Garden  early  in  March  I  saw 
Sweet  Pea  blooms  which  I  was  told  had  come 
from  Guernsey.  They  were  not  attractive.  To 
command  attention  even  in  winter  Sweet 
Pea  flowers  must  be  of  a  good  size  and 
have  stems  at  least  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  colours  must  be  clear  and  bright. 
Many  people  say  we  do  not  want  Sweet  Peas  in 
winter.  On  this  point  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
Sweet  Pea  flowers  would  be  bought  by  the  flower- 
buying  public  if  they  could  be  put  on  the  market 
in  good  shape.  The  stocks  also  want  roguing,  as 
at  all  the  above-mentioned  establishments  they 
were  very  mixed.      W.  C. 
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RECINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


X.— THE  STONE  MOUNTAINS. 

Beyond  the  camp  the  river  emerges  from 
three  or  four  miles  of  gorges  as  wonderful  as  I 
have  ever  seen— vast,  sheer  walls  of  limestone 
like  a  trebled  Gardale,  or  rounded,  unnatural 
bastions  of  conglomerate  bulging  over  and  over 
eaoh  other  to  the  top.  From  the  heart  of  Thibet 
the  river  flows,  bearing,  though,  no  gold  in  its 
tide,  for  its  water  is  the  most  lovely  and  limpid 
you  can  imagine,  of  a  glacial  clearness,  tinged 
with  blue,  not  white  as  diamond,  like  the  springs 
that  rise  amid  the  roots  of  Thundercrown,  or 
gush  from  other  dolomites  so  very  far  away. 
Through  the  gorges,  then,  we  penetrated,  wading 
and  splashing  up  the  cold  tide  for  hours,  amid 
songs  and  laughter  that  reverberated  far  and  far 
along  the  walls  of  the  awful  cliffs  on  either  side, 
beset  with  Isopyrum,  and  nursing  in  their 
caverns  a  lax  lush  Primula  of  pallid  hue  akin  to 
P.  liohiangensis ;  while  the  silt-levels  here  and 
there  in  the  coppiced  depths  are  aglow  with 
Primula  13,  seeded  down  from  the  austere  places 
above.  Quite  falsely  was  this  represented  to  us 
as  the  Tepo  Road  :  two  hours  of  rain  in  the 
mountains  would  close  the  gorges  hopelessly,  and 
it  was  our  own  trust  in  the  weather  that  we 
might  not  be  thus  trapped  in  No  Man's  Land. 
So  at  last  we  diverged  from  what  trail  there 
was  and  turned  up  a.  winding  stream-bed  to  the 
right,  deep  between  ugly  walls  of  sheer  con- 
glomerate, but  gradually  dwindling  and  widen- 
ing till  we  found  ourselves  in  a  little  upland  glen 
facing  towards  a  vast  wall  of  limestone,  cul- 
minating in  three  peaks  at  regular  intervals. 
Towards  the  woods  that  fall  from  the  flanks  of 
this  mass  we  wandeTed  on,  and  suddenly  found 
ourselves  at  our  haven.  This  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  call  a  cave  :  a  big  boulder  had  fallen  contiguous 
to  an  underhung  cliff,  and  in  the  partial  shelter 
thus  afforded  Primula  flava  had  grown  to  afford 
the  most  suitable  of  beds  for  a  botanist.  Here, 
then,  we  encamped,  unfolded  our  baggage,  and 
were  soon  at  rest  under  the  vast  silence  of  the 
Alpine  night,  with  a  great  silly-faced  moon  sail- 
ing white  across  the  velvety  vault  of  heaven  and 
filling  the  world  with  a  ghostly  haze  of  pow- 
dered silver  so  beautiful  that  even  Alice's  Dor- 
mouse could  surely  not  have  slept. 

Betimes  we  Tose  and  made  for  the  ridge  in  a 
dawn  without  a  cloud.  Our  way  lay  first  along 
a  sedgy  glen,  and  then  up  through  a  wall  of 
Rhododendron  to  the  crest  of  a  flying  buttress 
from  the  mountain.  Here  we  diverged — my 
companion  over  the  neck  with  the  cameTa,  I 
along  up  under  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Except  an 
Ambigua  Potentilla  I  saw  nothing  new  ;  Primula 
22  was  present,  Geranium,  and  P.  flava,  very 
small  and  stunted  in  the  Tocks,  misleading  as  the 
stunted  specimens  from  whioh  it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  described.  So  at  last,  seeing  a 
likely  place,  I  decided  to  make  for  the  arete. 
Up  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff  we  went,  hand  over 
hand  ;  it  was  like  a  long  and  interesting  getting 
upstairs.  And  quite  before  I  expected  it  we 
were  suddenly  over  the  crest  and  out  in  the  sum- 
mit-wind, and  before  us,  still  many  miles  away, 
the  vast  wall  of  the  Stone  Mountains  stretched 
across  the  world  from  east  to  west.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous, uncanny  view  :  the  whole  of  that  wide 
world  of  gleaming  rivers,  green  lush  downs  and 
smiling  valleys  is  absolutely  and  forever  untrod- 
den and  unvisited  by  man.  No  cattle  graze 
those  hills,  no  huntsman  penetrates  them,  no 
human  being  sets  eyes  on  them  from  age's  end  to 
age's  end.  It  is  an  empty  gobliu  world,  domin- 
ated by  the  mountains  that  close  the  view.  The 
Min  S'an  is  one  unbroken'  wall  of  impregnable 
13,000  feet  dolomite  needles,  pinnacles  and 
masses ;  two  gates  alone,  or  gaps,  give  access  to 

•  The  previous  artieles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  September  12  and  '-'(i,  October  17  nud  SI, 
November  14  and  2S,  1914,  January  2,  February  27,  and 
March  20,  1915. 


the  land  of  terrible  peoples  beyond.  It  is  the 
watershed  of  Northern  Asia ;  to  the  south  all  its 
rivers  flow  to  join  the  Yang-Tse-Jang,  to  the 
north  they  all  run  down  into  the  Yellow  River, 
China's  Sorrow.  The  Min  S'an  is  a  terrible 
fortress  of  mysteTy ;  on  a  gigantic  scale  it  recalls 
the  Schlern  Dolomites  from  Klobenstein  or  the 
Rittnerhorn.  But  if  King  Laurin  haunts  his 
Rosengarten,  what  strange  gods  of  an  older  world 
have  their  lair  in  the  thunderous  hearts  of  the 
Stone  Mountains?  Perfectly  pitiless  and  im- 
pregnable they  are ;  not  even  snow  can  clothe 
them,  but  only  huddles  here  and  there  in  couloir 
or  cavity  ;  they  are  the  main  wall  of  Thibet  on 
the  north,  and  far  away  over  their  impassable 
peaks  lies  Lhasa  the  Holy.  They  are  unap- 
proachable, too,  as  Truth.  I  believe  their  foot- 
hills and  lateral  spurs  hold  samples  of  all  or  most 


lovely  Little  Bear  Aster  (see  p.  143)  clamoured 
successfully  to  be  photographed,  and  in 
another  moment  was  wiped  from  memory 
by  a  new  beauty,  for  all  over  the  shingle 
hovered  close  the  most  glorious  single- 
flowered  Delphinium,  with  huge  blossoms  of 
the  richest  Czar-violet,  with  a  black-tipped 
white  eye,  and  a  whisker  of  snow  and  gold 
to  the  purple  lip.  Through  all  the  stones  of  that 
grim  13,000  feet  elevation  it  Tamped  and  rambled, 
flaunting  over  the  face  of  the  screes  like  a  flight 
of  settling  sombre  butterflies.  I  would  fain  be- 
lieve it  a  new  species,  but  in  the  mountains  of 
Sung-pan  Potanin  invented  D.  tanguticum,  a 
now  promoted  species  near  D.  caucasicum;  and, 
from  habit  and  station  both,  this  lovely  thing 
of  ours  confines  my  hopes  to  at  last  introducing 
D.  tanguticum  to  European  eyes  as  a  living  plant. 


Fig.    60. — ornithogalum.    lacteum  :    flowers  white. 

(See   p.    194.) 


of  their  wealth ;  but  into  that  trackless  desola- 
tion no  one  can  penetrate,  unless  he  takes  an 
army's  commissariat  of  stores,  a  regiment  of 
rifled  men,  and  a  full  complement  of  holy  bishops 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  those  lonely,  inexor- 
able mountains  and  their  inmates. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  sat  amid  the  stunted  bushes 
of  Potentilla  and  gazed  out  across  the  unfolded 
valleys  to  that  grim  barrier  in  the  distance,  the 
agitations  of  the  camera  away  below  me  on  the 
slope  drew  slowly  to  an  end,  my  companion 
joined  me,  and  together  we  tried  quite  vainly  to 
get  up  or  round  the  huge  walled  pyramid  of 
Jimestone  in  which  the  arete  here  culminated. 
Finally  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  recross  the 
crest  and  clamber  down  a  steep  chimney  on  the 
other  side,  and  go  along  at  the  base  of  the  big 
peak  till  we  came,  at  its  other  side,  to  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  ridge.     Here,  in  the  shingles, 


Not  less  beautiful,  however,  was  its  neighbour, 
for,  amid  the  violet  blots  of  the  Delphinium 
shone  the  close-packed  heads  of  an  exquisite 
Corydalis,  perfectly  dwarf  upon  its  rich  and 
glaucous-blue  foliage,  with  long,  large  black- 
tipped  helmets  of  snow-white  and  purest  pale 
azure,  most  deliciously  fragrant  of  mingled  Haw- 
thorn and  Lily-of-the- Valley.  This  grew,  as  I 
say,  with  the  other,  but  more  especially  in  a 
firmer  subsoil  of  caked  silt  overlaid  with  chips, 
and  not  so  willingly  or  well  in  the  actual  depths 
of  the  loose  and  barren  stone-slides.  Of  this 
treasure  our  hope  lies  only  in  tubers,  preciously 
despatched. 

Before  us  now  the  crest  rose  steeply  and 
steeply  to  the  second  of  the  three  peaks.  It  was 
of  fine  grass  to  the  summit,  while  on  either  side 
dropped  cliffsful  of  golden  Potentilla  or  long 
screes  aquiver  with  the  azure  and  violet  of  Del- 
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phinium  and  Corydalis.  The  actual  top  was  of 
soft  green  tirrf,  starred  with  Frigid  Gentians  and 
a  comely  Arenaria.  But  very  soon  we  saw  that 
here  was  the  term  of  our  wanderings,  for  on  all 
sides  this  peak  fell  sheer  away  in  terrible  pre- 
cipices, and  there  was  no  possible  way  of  circum- 
venting these  to  the  next  continuation  of  the 
ridge.  So  we  turned  to  descend  upon  our  camp, 
straight  and  very  far  down  the  several  thousand 
feet  of  the  shingle  slope.  But  the  Alps  had  one 
more  joy  for  us  yet,  and  suddenly  we  found  the 
turf  was  a  massed  and  mounded  snowdrift  of 
Androsace  mucronifolia,  growing  in  wide  domed 
mats,  quite  hidden  from  view  by  the  almost  stem- 
less  rounded  heads  of  large  white  golden-eyed 
blossoms,  filling  the  air  with  a  scent  of  Haw- 
thorn. Down  upon  our  knees  quick  with  the 
camera  to  adore  and  immortalise.  Since  A. 
longifolia,  though  a  true  Chamaejasme,  persists 
by  all  its  style  in  claiming  rank  at  the  head  of 
the  Aretias,  the  place  is  now  left  open  for  A. 
.mucronifolia  to  take  supreme  rank  for  beauty 
and  charm  among  the  charming  and  beautiful 
Chamaejasmes.  But,  unlike  A.  longifolia,  so 
paradoxically  adherent  only  to  low,  vulgar  ordi- 
nary places  on  steep  banks,  stony  and  bare  and 
hot,  in  torrid  districts  and  aspects  of  the  low- 
lands, A.  mucronifolia  is  never  seen  except  in 
the  fine  lawns  on  the  actual  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet, 
there  growing  wide  in  the  springy  grass,  like 
Primula  minima  on  the  Forcella  Lungieres.  So, 
revelling  in  the  sight  and  scent,  we  photo- 
graphed the  Androsace,  and  then,  with  a  last 
farewell  to  the  Stone  Mountains,  now  grimmer 
than  ever  under  gathering  storm  in  the  sunset, 
we  turned  and  raced  down  the  shingle,  in  cat- 
aracts of  pebbles,  a  string  of  strangely-flounder- 
ing, prancing  Punchinelloes  in  the  soft 
avalanches  of  the  scree.     Reginald  Farrer. 


PLANT     NOTES. 


ORNITHOGALUM  LACTEUM. 

After  reading  the  notes  on  the  South  African 
"  Cluttering  Chee "  (see  p.  46  and  Vol.  LVL, 
p.  413)  I  would  like  to  state  that  four  years  ago 
my  employer  brought  some  bulbs  with  flower- 
spikes  in  full  bloom,  and  also  some  cut  spikes, 
from  South  Africa.  The  flowers  kept  fresh  for 
six  weeks  after  arriving  here.  The  bulbs 
were  potted  in  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  and  placed  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf.  When  they  commence  to  grow  they  are 
given  a  little  water,  and  this  is  increased  as 
growth  advances.  Later,  when,  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  water  is  gradually  reduced  and  eventu- 
ally discontinued.  The  plants  are  kept  in  the 
same  position  and  quite  dry  until  growth  recom- 
mences, which  is  after  the  flowering  period  ;  they 
begin  to  throw  up  the  flower-spikes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  (see  fig.  60,  p.  193).  They  re- 
quire potting  every  two  years,  and  should  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water  during  the 
growing  season,  otherwise  they  turn  yellow  at 
the  ends  of  the  leaves. 

I  understand  that  the  exportation  of  the  bulbs 
is  prohibited  by  the  South  African  Government ; 
but  a  large  consignment  was  sold  recently  in 
Cape  Town  in  aid  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 
h.   Squibb,   Bidston  Court  Gardens,  Birkenhead. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Under  the  heading  "  Gloxinias  Grown  under 
Cool  Treatment"  (see  p.  156)  W.  T.  gives 
good  general  advice.  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing practice  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it. 

Disbud  all  crowns  to  one  centre  growth,  also 
limit  the  number  of  leaves  to  the  first  four,  pro- 
viding they  are  not  deformed.  All  others  to  be 
rubbed  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  caught  hold  of. 
By  so  doing  the  first  four  leaves  continue  to  grow 
and  will  completely  cover  a  32-sizepot  top  and 
sides.  I  believe  this  method  is  adopted  by 
growers  for  exhibition  purposes.  T.  Bowser, 
Hanover  Lodge,  Regent's  Park. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    BRISCOE,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   LysaGHT,    Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Dendrobium.  —  The  spring-flowering  Den- 
drobiums  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to 
repotting  or  top-dressing  plants  that  are  develop- 
ing fresh  roots  from  the  bases  of  the  young 
shoots.  It  will  be  found  that  only  certain  of 
the  plants  are  ready  for  this  operation,  therefore 
it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  weekly  examina- 
tion, until  the  whole  batch  has  received  atten- 
tion, for  the  young  growths  are  very  liable  to 
damp  off  if  the  potting  is  not  done  at  the  right 
stage.  In  some  establishments  a  separate 
house  or  division  is  set  apart  for  these  Orchids, 
and  the  practice  is  to  be  recommended  where  the 
plants  are  grown  in  sufficient  numbers.  Other 
Orchids  that  will  thrive  in  the  same  house  as 
Dendrobiums  include  Mormodes,  Catasetum, 
Schomburgkia,  Thunia,  and  Cycnoches.  If  special 
quarters  are  not  available,  the  plants  may  be 
grown  in  a  warm  house  or  plant  stove  when  they 
need  extra  warmth.  Maintain  a  stock  of  vigorous, 
healthy  young  plants.  Many  of  the  smaller  plants 
may  be  shifted  into  larger  receptacles  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots,  merely  picking  out  the  decayed 
soil  on  the  surface.  Others,  and  especially  those 
with  a  large  number  of  back  pseudobulbs,  or 
with  soil  in  a  sour,  exhausted  condition,  need 
more  attention.  Reduce  the  number  of  back 
pseudobulbs  to  two  or  three  behind  each  grow- 
ing point,  and  take  away  the  old  compost. 
Ordinary  flower-pots  or  fairly  deep  pans  should 
be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage 
materials.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist 
of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
proportions ;  the  fibre  and  moss  should  be  cut 
into  moderately  fine  portions,  and  after  sifting 
out  the  dust,  a  generous  sprinkling  of  finely- 
crushed  crocks  should  be  added.  In  repotting 
make  the  soil  firm,  and  see  that  the  pseudobulbs 
are  neatly  tied  to  thin  green  stakes,  as  plants 
that  are  unstable  in  the  soil  rarely  become  well 
established.  Afford  water  sparingly  for  several 
weeks,  and  let  the  minimum  temperature  be 
65°.  As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  roots  de- 
mand it,  apply  water  more  frequently,  and  keep 
the  surroundings  moist.  Grow  the  plants  close 
to  the  roof-glass,  either  suspending  them  to  the 
roof-rafters  or  standing  them  on  a   raised  stage. 

Propagation  of  Dendrobiums-  Each  year 
a  few  pseudobulbs  should  be  cut  up  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  Sever  the  stems  between  the 
nodes,  and  place  several  portions  in  a  small  pot 
or  pan  filled  with  silver  sand,  taking  care  not 
to  coyer  the  node.  Root  the  cuttings  in  a  pro- 
pagating house,  and  when  ready  repot  each  plant 
singly,  using  similar  soil  to  that  recommended 
for  the  older  plants.  Grow  the  plants  on  in  a 
house  with  a  warm,   moist  atmosphere. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholmb, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Calceolaria.  —  Guard  against  infestations  of 
green  fly,  which  would  soon  spoil  the  foliage  and 
ruin  the  plants  ;  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  fumigate 
the  house  occasionally,  even  if  no  fly  is  visible. 
Stake  the  flowers  neatly,  and  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine.  Water  the  roots  fre- 
quently with  clear  soot-water  and  diluted  liquid 
manure,  for  a  dry  soil  is  very  harmful.  Pot  on 
later  plants  in  similar  compost  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  calendar  for  January  23. 

Trachelium  coeruleum.  Plants  raised 
last  autumn  from  seeds  or  cuttings  should  be 
stopped,  to  cause  side  shoots  to  develop,  and 
pinched  a  second  time  if  large  specimens  are  re- 
quired. Shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  as  they 
require  more  room,  using  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam,  leaf-mould  and  manure  from  a  spent  Mush- 
room-bed. Spring-raised  seedlings  may  be 
flowered  in  4-inch  pots,  with  a  single  spike  of 
bloom,  or  pinched  once  to  develop  three  spikes 
in   a  5-inch  pot. 


Eupatorium.  —  Cuttings  of  Eupatorium 
inserted  now  in  light,  sandy  soil  will  root 
freely  in  the  propagating  pit.  The  plant6 
may  be  potted  on  as  required.  They  may 
be  grown  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  and 
should  be  pinched  frequently  until  they  have 
formed  good,  bushy  specimens.  E.  riparium  is 
best  grown  in  a  cool  pit ;  small  plants  of  this 
species  in  3-inch  pots  grown  without  being  stopped 
are  excellent  for  decorative  purposes.  Two-  or 
three-year  old  plants  may  be  grown  to  consider- 
able size  by  pinching  the  shoots  regularly,  but 
the  flowering  season  cannot  be  regulated  much. 

Euphorbia  pulcherrima  (Poinsettia).— 
Stock  plants  should  be  introduced  into  gentle 
heat  shortly  to  cause  them  to  make  shoots  for 
use  as  cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  about 
4  inches  long,  draw  them  from  the  old  stem  with 
a  heel,  and  insert  them  singly  in  light,  sandy 
soil ;  if  cut  off  with  a  knife  they  will  not  root 
so  readily.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  80  to  85°,  and  the  cuttings  will  root  with  cer- 
tainty. 

THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Plums  on  Walls.— Plums  and  Gages  suc- 
ceed best  in  strong,  loamy  soil  of  a  rich  nature, 
overlying  a  porous  subsoil ;  in  light  loams,  or 
sandy  soils,  the  fruit  does  not  attain  to 
so  large  a  size,  nor  develop  so  rich  a 
flavour  ;  moreover,  the  fruits  do  not  usually  set 
so  freely,  or,  if  they  do  on  occasions,  the  majority 
drop  within  a  few  days.  Plums  will,  as  a  rule, 
succeed  in  any  aspect,  but  it  is  best  to  plant 
early-blooming  kinds  against  a  south,  or  south- 
west, wall.  By  many  the  horizontal  system  of 
training  is  considered  best  for  Plum  trees,  which, 
for  a  wall  10  feet  high,  should  be  planted  at  about 
18  feet  apart,  and  a  greater  or  less  distance  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  variety  must  be  also  considered, 
as  certain  sorts  grow  much  stronger  and  more 
rapidly  than  others.  A  regular  system  of  prun- 
ing and  training  must  be  adhered  to,  in  order 
to  produce  fruiting  spurs  on  all  parts  of  the  tree, 
and  this  rule  applies  equally  to  both  horizontal 
and  fan-trained  trees.  Do  not  shorten  the  leading 
shoots  during  the  summer,  but  they  may  bt 
pruned  in  winter  one-third  or  less  of  their  length. 
Retain  all  short,  lateral  fruit-spurs.  When  r. 
tree  has  filled  its  allotted  space,  and  the  branches 
are  fully  furnished  with  spurs,  pruning  should 
consist  of  pinching  back  the  young  growths  dur- 
ing the  early  summer  months.  If  necessary  a 
branch  of  an  old  tree  may  be  shortened  to  a  well- 
placed,  healthy  young  shoot,  and  the  lengthen- 
ing spurs  thinned,  or  reduced  in  length.  By 
these  means  the  tree  may  be  kept  in  a  fruitful 
healthy  condition.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 
overhead  regularly  as  soon  as  the  fruits  have  set. 
and  the  syringing  continued  until  they  approach 
maturity.  Infestations  of  green  or  black  aphis 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  are  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  failure  with  wall  Plums,  for 
the  pests  cripple  the  foliage  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. Red  spider  is  another  serious  pest  of  the 
Plum.  Drought  at  the  roots,  however  slight, 
must  be  guarded  against.  As  soon  as  the  fruits 
have  formed  stones  soak  the  border  with  weak 
manure  water  at  frequent  intervals  up  to  the 
time  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening.  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Denniston's  Superb,  Jefferson,  Late 
Orange,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific  and  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  are  suitable  varieties  for  wall  cultiva- 
tion. 

Loganberries.  —  Loganberries  should  be 
planted  8  or  10  feet  apart  in  deep,  rich,  well- 
drained  soil,  choosing  a  sheltered  situation.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  on  poles,  pergolas,  rustic 
arches,  etc.  The  roots  are  becoming  active,  and 
it  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Loganberries. 

Blackberries.  —  Last  season's  fruiting 
growths  should  be  removed  entirely,  retaining 
only  those  shoots  that  will  furnish  the  present 
season's  crop.  Wilson  Junior  and  Rubus  laciuia- 
tus  are  t.wo  excellent  varieties,  both  being  heavy 
croppers,  and  producing  fruit  valuable  alike  for 
dessert  or  preserves.  The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  for  planting  roots  that  have  been  specially 
grown  in  pots  for  that  purpose,  or  strong  roots 
from  the  open  ground  may  be  transplanted  care- 
fully. 
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FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate.  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoun,    South   Queensferry,    N.B. 

Early     Peaches    and     Nectarines. -In 

moat  cases  the  fruits  on  the  earliest  trees  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  at  the  stoning  stage, 
and  special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
trees  from  receiving  a  check  of  any  kind.  To 
guard  against  the  fruits  dropping,  maintain  an 
equable  temperature,  and  allow  plenty  of  time 
for  the  fruits  to  form  stones  before  using  much 
fire-heat.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Provided  the  border  is 
moist,  the  roots  will  be  better  without  addi- 
tional water  until  the  fruits  have  finished  ston- 
ing. Continue  to  syringe  the  trees,  both  morn- 
ings and  afternoons.  As  the  fruits  begin  their 
second  and  final  swelling,  they  may  be  thinned 
to  a  suitable  number.  At  this  stage  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  by  night  may  be  raised  to 
60°  or  65°,  and  during  the  day  it  may  be 
allowed  to  rise  to  70°  before  the  ventilators  are 
opened,  closing  them  again  early  in  the  after- 
noon, in  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
sun's  heat.  The  border  should  be  mulched  with 
short  stable  manure.  Keep  the  trees  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots,  and  feed  them  on  occa- 
sions with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard.  In 
order  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  use  the  syringe 
vigorously,  maintaining  a  moist  and  buoyant 
atmosphere.  The  regulation  of  the  shoots  should 
receive  frequent  attention,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  trees  that  are  inclined  to  make  over- 
luxuriant  growth.  The  stronger  shoots  should  be 
pinched  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  the  sap 
may  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  or 
a  few  extra  fruits  may  be  allowed  on  such  trees. 
As  the  fruits  commence  to  colour  expose  them 
to  the  sun  by  drawing  aside  some  of  the  foliage, 
or  place  a  piece  of  lath  underneath  each  fruit, 
taking  care  not  to  damage  the  latter. 

SUCCESSIONAL    PEACHES     AND    NECTARINES. 

— The  trees  in  unheated  houses  are  fully  in 
flower,  and  growth  must  be  allowed  to  develop 
slowly  and  gradually.  Ventilate  the  house  freely 
during  the  daytime,  and,  unless  frost  threatens, 
leave  the  ventilators  open  a  little  at  night.  When 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  they  should  bp 
pollinated,  either  with  a  rabbit's  tail  on  a  stick, 
or  a  plume  of  Pampas  Grass.  As  soon  as  it  can 
be  determined  that  the  blossoms  have  set,  fumi- 
gate the  houses  in  order  to  destroy  aphides,  and 
afterwards  syringe  the  trees   freely  twice  daily. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  that  are  in  full  bearing 
should  be  fed  liberally  with  liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  top- 
dress  the  bed  with  rich  loam  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  well-rotted  animal  manure.  Continue 
to  regulate  the  shoots;  stop  them  by  pinching 
rather  severely.  The  fruits  should  be  thinned  to 
prolong  the  season  of  bearing  according  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  establishment.  As  the  weather 
becomes  milder  permit  a  little  extra  ventilation 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  but  close  th6 
house  again  very  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
night  temperature  should  be  70°.  and  atmo- 
spheric moisture  should  be  maintained  by  well 
damping   the  paths   and  bare   spaces. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South   Wales. 

Gladiolus. —[f  corms  of  Gladiolus  are  planted 
at  intervals  until  the  end  of  May,  they  should 
provide  a  succession  of  blooms  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  September.  Set 
the  corms  4  to  5  inches  deep,  according  to  their 
size,  in  well-drained  soil,  placing  a  little  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  holes.  Additions  to  the  staple 
soil  of  a  little  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  in* 
equal  proportions  will  benefit  the  plants. 
Gladioli  are  most  effective  when  grouped 
with  other  plants,  and  good  subjects  for 
this  purpose  are  Iris,  Paeony,  Oriental  Poppy, 
Kniphofia  Tuckii  and  Libertia  formosa.  Gyp- 
sophilas  also  provide  a  good  setting  for  the 
handsome  spikes.  Where  there  is  sufficient  space, 
groups  of  three  to  five  Gladioli  planted  among 
a  bed  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  will  prolong  the  at- 
traction for  fully  a  month,  if  the  corms  are  set 
out  about  the  end  of  April.  A  few  good 
varieties  are  Princeps,  Baron  Hulot,  America, 
Niagara,  Halley,  Hollandia,  Pink  Beauty,  Willy 
Wigman  and  Lily  Lehmann. 


Galtonia    (Hyacinth us)   can dicans. —  This 

beautiful  plant  is  suitable  for  growing  in  a 
similar  manner  as  advised  for  Gladioli,  and  should 
be  planted  now. 

Violas  and  Pansies.  — Transfer  plants  of 
Violas  and  Pansies,  which  have  been  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  last  August  and  September,  to 
their  ilowering  quarters.  Both  are  deep-rooting 
plants,  and  require  a  rich,  well-prepared  soil. 
Pansies  are  not  grown  so  extensively  in  private 
gardens  as  formerly,  the  more  continuous  flower- 
ing Violas  or  tufted  Pansies  being  more  popular. 
Violas  will  bloom  from  May  to  September  if 
grown  in  a  good  rooting  medium,  the  roots  never 
allowed  to  become  dry,  and  the  faded  blooms 
picked  off  regularly.  If  a  brilliant  display  is  re- 
quired for  a  particular  time,  pick  off  all  the 
blooms  about  two  weeks  previously.  Violas  are 
useful  either  as  bedding  plants,  as  a  ground- 
work for  other  subjects,  such  as  Roses,  or  associ- 
ating with  Carnations.  A  pleasing  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  using  a  few  standard  Heliotropes  over 
a  groundwork  of  Violas.  The  yellow  varieties 
are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  may  be 
mixed  with  a  deep  mauve  variety,  and  used  as  a 
ground  to  standard  plants  of  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caule.  In  planting  the  Violas,  leave  spaces  for 
the  taller  subjects  to  be  planted  in  May  and  June. 

Roses.  —  All  sections  of  Roses,  except  the 
Teas,  having  been  pruned,  the  latter  should  now 
be  dealt  with  and  the  work  completed  without 
delay.  Where  the  plants  have  been  protected, 
the  few  severe  frosts  may  not  have  done  much 
damage,  but  any  injured  growths  and  weak  shoots 
should  be  cut  back  severely.  Strong-growing 
varieties,  such  as  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Hoste, 
and  Marie  Van  Houtte,  require  but  little  prun- 
ing. After  the  prunfngs  have  been  cleared  away, 
fork  in  lightly  a  dressing  of  decayed  farmyard 
manure,  or  superphosphate  or  bone-meal  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  ounces  to  the 
square  yard.  As  a  preventive  against  green  fly 
and  mildew,  spray  the  plants  with  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  in  solution 

Dahlias.— Arrange  the  old  tubers  thinly  in 
boxes  containing  loam  and  leaves,  and  start 
them  in  gentle  heat.  They  will  be  ready  for 
planting  out-of-doors  at  the  end  of  May,  pro- 
vided they  are  suitably  hardened.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  increase  the  stock,  the  tubers  may  be 
divided  after  growth  has  commenced,  and  the 
portions  potted   singly. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

To matos.— Plants  intended  for  cropping  out- 
of-doors  are  ready  for  transferring  into  5-inch 
pots.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  ger- 
minate the  seeds  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  Be 
sparing  with  water  at  the  roots,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  well  established  ventilate 
the  house  freely. 

French  Beans. —French  Beans  in  pots  re- 
quire a  liberal  supply  of  manure  water  at  the 
roots,  and  should  be  syringed  twice  daily  to 
keep  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider  and  other 
insects.  A  sowing  made  now  in  5-inch  pots  will 
furnish  plants  which  may  afterwards  be  planted 
in  cold  pits.  The  seeds  should  be  germinated 
in  a  temperature  of  60°,  but  after  the  plants 
are  through  the  soil  they  should  be  hardened 
gradually  for  planting  in  cooler  quarters. 

Mushrooms.— Keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  from  which  supplies  are  being  gathered 
as  near  to  55°  as  possible,  and  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  by  damping  the  walls  and  floors 
with  clear  water.  Do  not  damp  the  beds  until 
moisture  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  excess  of 
water  is  detrimental  to  the  young  Mushrooms.  Do 
not  employ  fire-heat  more  than  is  unavoidable. 
To  obtain  Mushrooms  in  June,  make  up  beds  in  a 
cool  shed  with  a  northern  aspect.  Collect  the 
manure  for  the  purpose  at  once,  and  place  it  in 
an  open  shed,  where  it  should  be  turned  fre- 
quently. When  thoroughly  prepared,  remove 
the  manure  to  the  shed,  and  place  it  loosely 
together.  When  the  temperature  of  the  material 
has  reached  85°  by  fermentation,  it  should  be 
placed  in  its  permanent  position,  and  trodden 
lightly  together.  The  spawn  may  be  inserted 
when  the  temperature  has  dropped  to  80°.  The 
depth   of    the   bed  should   be  at   least   15   inches  , 


when  trodden,  and  the  spawn  placed  1  inch 
deep.  Place  1  inch  of  sifted  loam  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  make  the  whole  firm  with 
the  back  of  a  spade  or  other  implement.  After 
a  few  days,  cover  the  bed  with  straw,  in  order 
to  retain  the  heat  and  moisture. 

Seakale.—  Roots  which  are  intended  for  forc- 
ing in  the  open  should  be  kept  dark  by  placing 
a  quantity  of  sifted  ashes  over  the  crowns,  until 
it  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  fermenting  materia! 
in  position.  This  is  the  best  way  to  grow  Sea- 
kale  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  required,  and 
the  weight  of  the  produce  is  much  more  than 
when  the  roots  are  lifted  and  forced  in  heat. 
Now  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  make  plantings 
of  Seakale  to  furnish  crowns  for  forcing  either 
in  the  open  or  indoors.  If  the  root-cuttings  have 
been  prepared  and  placed  in  a  warm  border,  lift 
them  carefully  and  plant  them  in  well-prepared 
ground.  If  they  are  planted  for  forcing  in 
the  open  garden,  it  is  necessary  to  place  as  many 
plants  in  each  clump  as  can  be  covered  by  a 
Seakale  pot,  allowing  sufficient  space  between 
the  rows  to  permit  of  the  necessary  fermenting 
material  being  placed  in  position  at  the  proper 
time.  When  Seakale  is  required  at  intervals 
during  the  winter,  plant  in  rows  made  2  feet 
apart,  allowing  15  inches  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  In  suitably  prepared  ground  it  is 
best  to  plant  with  an  ordinary  dibber,  and  cover 
the  crowns  lightly  with  fine  soil.  When  the 
shoots  are  well  through  the  surface,  thin  them  to 
one  strong  shoot  on  each  plant.  Water  the  roots 
freely   during   dry   weather. 

Winter  Greens.— It  is  advisable  to  make 
sowings  of  all  kinds  of  Kales  intended  to  furnish 
supplies  early  next  winter.  Sow  in  drills  made 
1  foot  apart,  so  that  there  will  be  space  to  use 
the  Dutch  hoe  for  destroying  weeds.  Place  nets 
over  the  seed-bed  as  a  protection  from  birds. 
Sow  Autumn  Giant  and  Hallowe'en  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers ;  the  latter  will  furnish  heads  when  the 
autumn  Cauliflowers  are  over  and  before  early 
winter  Broccoli   is  available. 


THE   "  FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

By  P.   Aqdatias. 

Manure  Beds.— Lettuces  grown  on  hot- 
beds were  cut  for  Easter,  and  they  will 
be  followed  by  those  grown  under  cloches 
on  the  beds.  Later  in  the  present  month 
Lettuces  grown  without  heat  will  continue  the 
supply.  One  has  to  consider  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  cut  Lettuces  immediately  before  they  spoil  the 
next  crop  in  rotation,  or  to  leave  them  for  a  few 
more  days  to  increase  their  market  value  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  crop.  The  removal  of 
several  Lettuces  from  each  frame  will  greatly 
relieve  overcrowding,  and  is  often  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  Carrots  from  damping  off.  As  soon 
as  the  Lettuces  have  been  marketed  clear  the 
frames  of  weeds,  decayed  leaves,  and  other  rub- 
bish and  admit  ventilation  gradually  to 
strengthen  the  growth  of  the  Carrots.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  spread  a  mulch  of  fine,  sifted, 
black  soil  over  the  Carrots  to  prevent  the  collars 
from  turning  green,  and  afterwards  water  the 
soil  copiously.  The  Turnips  are  well  through 
the  soil,  and  ventilation  should  be  increased 
daily.  Air  may  also  be  admitted  at  night  in 
calm  weather.  Directly  the  first  rough  leaf  has 
formed  thin  the  plants  to  three  inches  apart, 
keep  the  soil  moist  without  affording  an  excess 
of  water. 

Cloche  Beds.— As  the  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  filling  the  whole  of  the  cloche  they 
will  be  very  susceptible  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  great  care  is  needed  shading  over  a 
longer  period  at  day-time,  while  the  mats  must 
be  spread  again  at  night  whenever  necessary. 
The  earliest  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  ready  for  cut- 
ting by  the  third  week  in  April,  soon  after  the 
last  of  the  other  Lettuces  have  been  cut.  Only 
the  best  plants  should  be  pulled  till  the  majority 
is  ready,  then,  clear  the  whole  bed  at  once.  When 
this  has  been  done  remove  the  glass,  cleanse  the 
bed,  weed  it  carefully,  and  water  it  copiously. 
Place  the  cloches  over  the  second  batch  of  Cos 
Lettuces,  which  were  planted  between  the  spaces 
of  the  bell  glasses,  and  set  one  Cauliflower  in 
the  place  originally  occupied  by  each  of  the  first 
batch  of  Cos  Lettuces. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEHTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
bv  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the    notice    of    horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  cf 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London.      Communications    should    he 

WRITTEN    ON    ONE     SIDE     ONLY    OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  ly 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  I  e 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  12— 

Surveyors'  Institution,  "Report  on  the  Land  Inquiry 
Committee  on  Housing." 

TUESDAY.  APRIL  13— 

Roy.   Hort.   Soo    Daffodil  Show  (2  days).    (Lecture  at 

3  p.m.  on  "  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Western  N.  America," 

by  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour.) 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  IS— 

B.G.A.,  Watford  Branch,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  14— 

Herefordshire  Spring  Show  at  Hereford.    Royal  Dublin 

Soc.    Spring  Show    and   Royal   Hort.    Soc.    of   Ireland 

Ex.  at  Balls  Bridge  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,   APRIL  15— 

Manchester    Orchid    Soc.    meet.      Linnean    Soc.    meet. 
FRIDAY,   APRIL  16— 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Spring  Show  in  R.H.S.  Hall. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  17— 

B.G.A.  (Leamington  and  Blackburn  Branches)  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations   during   the   last   Fifty 
Years   at  Greenwich,  46.5. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  April  8 
(10  a.m.) :  Bar.  29.0 ;  Temp.  44°.  Weather  — 
Bright.  

SALES     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND   WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  etc.,  at  12.30,  at 
Stevens'  Rooms,  38,   King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

MONDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at  12.  Roses 
and  Fruit  Trees  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  67  and  68,  Cheapside. 

TUESDAY— 

Special  sale  of  Roses  at  1.  Japanese  Liliums  at  3, 
Bulbs,  etc.,   at  12,  by   Protheroe    and   Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Herbaceous  Plants  at  12,  Roses, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

The  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 


The  Genus  Pinus  is,  per- 
The  Genus        haps,    amongst   existing 
Pinus."  conifers     the    most     in- 

teresting group,  being 
characterised  by  great  diversity  of  struc- 
ture and  a  large  number  of  species, 
which  range  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere from  the  pole  of  extreme  cold 
in  Siberia  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
Nicaragua  and  Sumatra.  Pines  vary  in 
size,  some,  as  P.  pumila,  in  Japan,  and 
P.  Mughus,  in  Central  Europe,  being 
low    shrubs   of    peculiar    creeping  habit ; 

*  The  Genus  Pinus.  By  George  Russell  Shaw.  Quarto, 
Pp.  96.  (Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  U.S.A.)  1914. 
London,  W.  Wesley  &  ^otis.    Price,  £2  l'2s.  6d.  net. 


whilst  others,  like  P.  Lambertiana,  of 
California,  rank  among  the  largest  trees 
in  the  world.  Pines  are  of  great  econo- 
mic importance,  as  from  a  few  species  we 
derive  the  greater  part  of  our  building 
timber  (red  deal,  pitch  pine,  white  pine), 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  turpentine 
and  resin.  These  valuable  trees  grow 
mostly  in  sandy  tracts  or  poor  mountain 
soil,  and  are  the  readiest  means  of  put- 
ting otherwise  barren  areas  to  profitable 
cultivation. 

In  spite  of  numerous  descriptions  of  the 
genus  andj  of  its  component  species, 
which  have  appeared  in  practical  manuals 
of  conifers  and  in  systematic  works,  as 
those  of  Endlicher,  Parlatore,  and 
Masters,  scarcely  any  of  the  real  points 
of  interest  in  the  morphology  of  Pines 
have  been  treated  in  an  adequate  man- 
ner till  now.  The  book  before  us,  an 
elaborate  monograph  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Shaw, 
is  the  first  exhaustive  study  of  the 
structure  and  classification  of  Pinus,  and 
is  rich  in  matter  interesting  both  to  the 
botanist  and  to  the  student  of  evolu- 
tion. 

This  work  is  carefully  brought  out  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
where  Mr.  Shaw  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  studied  the  vast  material  amassed 
both  in  the  herbarium  and  in  the  living 
collection ;  while  at  intervals  he  has 
travelled  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Europe,  with  the  object  of  seeing  his 
favourite  trees  in  their  native  forests. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  39  full-page 
plates,  reproduced  from  drawings  of  the 
cones,  seeds,  flowers,  and  leaf-sections  of 
the  different  species. 

In  the  first  part,  devoted  to  morph- 
ology, the  originality  and  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  work  are  apparent.  As  an  ex- 
ample may  be  cited  his  account  of  the  two 
kinds  of  branchlets,  uninodal  and  multi- 
nodal  shoots,  which  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  the  cones  on  the  branch,  so  that 
for  the  first  time  the  mysterious  "  lateral  " 
cone  of  preceding  botanists  is  clearly  ex- 
plained. The  structure  of  the  adult  or 
secondary  foliage,  peculiar  to  the  genus, 
but  very  varied  in  the  species,  is  well 
elucidated  by  Shaw,  who  states  that  "  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  leaf-section 
is  a  valuable  equipment  for  distinguish- 
ing species."  The  varied  nature  of  the 
cones  and  seeds  is  well  discussed.  Six 
classes  of  seeds  are  distinguished,  three 
classes  in  which  the  wing  is  absent,  rudi- 
mentary, or,  though  partially  formed,  use- 
less ;  and  three  classes  in  which  the  wing 
is  effective  for  flight,  but  variously  formed, 
being  adnate,  articulate,  or  articulate  and 
thickened.  Shaw  considers  the  simplest 
stage  in  development  to  be  the  wingless 
seed ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  useless  and  absent  wings 
are  due  to  disuse  and  loss,  and  represent 
a  stage  of  development  when  the  seeds 
are  no  longer  distributed  by  the  wind,  but 
by  certain  birds  and  rodents,  which  eat 
some  but  carry  away  others  to  their  nests 
and  holes,  sowing  a  good  manv  on  the  way. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  seed,  which  takes  place  once  the 
wings   are   useless,   and    by  the   concomi- 


tant weakening  of  the  scales  of  the  cone, 
which  renders  the  task  of  the  marauders, 
easy. 

The  cones  are  variable  in  colour  and. 
form,  and  differ  much  in  the  mode  and 
time  of  opening  their  scales,  three  species 
indeed  being  completely  indehiscent. 
The  most  specialised  type,  according  to 
Shaw,  is  that  met  with  in  P.  radiata  and 
its  allies,  in  which  the  cone  is  asymme- 
trical in  shape,  persistent  on  the  tree  for 
an  indefinite  period,  and  extremely  late 
in  opening  its  scales,  the  seeds  being 
thus  retained  for  many  years,  a  condition 
known  as  serotinous.  Shaw  states  that 
in  all  the  serotinous  species  which  he  has 
seen  "  some  of  the  trees  open  their  cones 
at  maturity,  others  at  indefinite  intervals  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  seed  of  a  prolific  year  is- 
not  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  perhaps  un- 
favourable season ;  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful germination  are  much  increased  by 
the  intermittent  seed-release  peculiar  to 
these  Pines." 

No  hint  is  given  that  these  serotinous 
Pines  are  definitely  adapted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  their  seed  by  the  agency  of 
forest  fires,  the  heat  of  which,  passing 
quickly,  opens  the  scales,  allowing  the 
seeds  to  fall  out  and  germinate  in  the 
ashes  of  the  ground  vegetation.  Forest 
fires  are  of  natural  occurrence  in  all  the 
regions  in  which  the  serotinous  Pines  are 
found  wild.  The  main  advantage  of  the 
retention  of  the  seed  is  that  it  is  ready 
for  sowing  at  any  moment  of  the  year, 
whenever  by  any  accident  (lightning 
striking  a  dead  branch,  etc.)  the  cones  are 
opened  by  fire.  Pinus  Murrayana  in 
America  may  be  seen  in  this  way  seed- 
ing extensive  burnt  areas  at  a  time  of 
the  vear  when  none  of  the  other  conifers 
in  the  same  region  are  bearing  ripe  seed. 
In  our  opinion  the  evolution  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  cones  and  seeds  in  Pinus 
is  correlated  with  the  effective  dispersal 
of  the  seed  by  one  of  the  three  agencies, 
wind,  animals,  or  fire. 

In  the  classification  of  the  species 
Shaw  follows  Koehne,  who  made  two  sec- 
tions, which  are  familiarly  known  as 
Hard  Pines  and  Soft  Pines,  these  names 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  woods.  These 
sections  are  also  readily  distinguished  by 
an  important  difference  in  leaf-structure, 
and  in  whether  the  bracts  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves  are  decurrent  or  not  on  the 
branchlets.  These  sections  are  again  sub- 
divided, so  that  the  whole  sixty-five  species 
are  arranged  in  thirteen  groups.  These 
groups  are  very  natural,  and  constitute  a 
distinct  improvement  on  the  crude 
schemes  which  have  hitherto  been  in 
vogue.  The  number  of  leaves  in  a  cluster 
is  a  subsidiary  character.  Five-leaf 
Pines  occur  in  both  the  sections  ;  and 
there  is  no  near  relationship  between  P. 
Strobus,  P.  Montezumae,  and  P.  Torrey- 
nna,  ail  of  which  have  the  leaves  in  fives. 
Indeed,  one  species,  P.  ponderosa,  has 
varieties  with  two,  with  three,  and  with 
five  leaves  in  a  cluster. 

Shaw  admits  only  sixtv-five  species  of 
Pines,  as  he  groups  under  one  specific 
name,  in  numerous  cases,  several  distinct 
Pines    which  previous  botanists  had    re- 
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garded  as  distinct  species.  His  treatment 
of  the  Laricio  group  of  Pines,  all  in- 
cluded by  him  under  the  name  P.  nigra, 
illustrates  his  peculiar  views.  He  re- 
marks :  — "  The  typical  form,  under  the 
name  of  the  Austrian  Pine,  is  a  familiar 
exotic  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States 
of  America.  This  species  is  quite  con- 
stant in  cone  and  bark.  The  anatomy  of 
the  leaf  is  constant,  while  the  dimensions 
of  the  leaf  and  cone  present  no  unusual 
variations.  The  varieties  generally  ac- 
cepted are  founded  on  the  habit  of  the 
tree,  a  character  of  forestal  or  horticul- 
tural rather  than  botanical  importance." 
If  forms  of  trees  differ  in  nature,  who 
is  to  decide  what  characters  are  botanical 
and  what  are  non-botanical?  P.  leuco- 
dermis,  the  Herzegovinian  Pine,  classed 
as  a  synonym  of  P.  nigra  by  Shaw,  is 
quite  distinct  in  bark  and  in  colour  of  the 
buds  and  cones.  The  Corsican  Pine  (P. 
Laricio),  also  made  a  synonym  of  P. 
nigra,  is  very  different  from  the 
Austrian  Pine,  which  always  carries  two 
years'  more  foliage  on  its  branches. 
These  trees  differ  quite  as  much  from  one 
another  as  the  American  P.  rigida  and  P. 
serotina  (as  well  as  P.  clausa  and  P.  vir- 
giniana),  two  pairs  of  species  recognised 
as  such  by  Shaw.  Authors  are  prone  to 
separate  as  distinct  species  home  varieties 
with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  to  lump 
together  as  one  species  distinct  foreign 
trees  of  which  they  have  less  acquaintance. 

No  species  of  Pine  displays  such  a  wide 
range  of  variation  as  P.  montana,  both  in 
the  form  of  the  cone  and  in  the  habit  of  the 
tree.  Mr.  Shaw  alludes  to  Hartig's  sixty 
forms  of  this  species,  "dignified  with 
Latin  names,"  but  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain  their  remarkable  variation.  It  is 
possible  that  M.  Hickel's  view  may  be  cor- 
rect, that  there  are,  in  fact,  two  species 
concerned  :  P.  uncinata,  a  tree  limited  to 
the  Pyrenees,  Jura  and  Alps;  the  other 
P.  Mughus,  a  much-branched  shrub  distri- 
buted from  the  Carpathians  westward  to 
the  Alps.  The  numerous  varieties,  mainly 
if  not  altogether  met  with  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  two  species  meet,  are  possibly 
hybrids. 

Apart  from  this  slight  criticism  just 
offered  on  the  treatment  of  varieties,  the 
scope  and  method  displayed  throughout 
this  work  deserve  the  highest  praise.  It 
is  written  in  a  condensed  style,  not  a 
single  unnecessary  word  being  employed. 
No  space  is  wasted  on  the  vexed  question  of 
nomenclature.  It  is  a  profound  study  of 
the  taxonomy  of  one  of  the  most  widely- 
spread  families  of  trees  on  our  planet,  and 
advances  materially  our  knowledge  of  an 
important  group  of  conifers. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration- 
Primula  Excelsior  was  raised  by  Mr.  T\  W. 
Briscoe,  at  the  Langley  nursery  of  MessTs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  from  a  cross  between  P.  Cock- 
burniana,  a  wild  species,  and  P.  Unique  (P.  pul- 
verulenta  x  P.  Cockburniana),  P.  Cockburniana 
being  the  seed  bearer.  Large  numbers  of  seed- 
lings were  raised  from  the  cross,  and  these  were 
cultivated  until  they  reached  the  flowering  stage, 
when  only  one  plant  was  considered  worthy  of 
perpetuation.  From  this  one  specimen  a  stock  was 
worked  up  by  division,  and  it  has  proved  both 
perennial  and  hardy.  It  is  very  free-flowering  and 
possesses  a  good  constitution.    The  flowers,   pro- 


FlG.    61. — PRIMULA    UNIQUE,    ONE    OF    THE    PARENTS  OF    P.     EXCELSIOR,    WITH    DETAILS    OF    P. 
COCKBURNIANA    AND    P.     PULVERULENTA. 
(See  also  Coloured   Plate.) 
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duced  in  whorls  upon  stems  that  are  slightly 
farinose,  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet 
— a  new  and  striking  colour  in  the  genus 
Primula.  Like  other  Primroses  belonging  to 
this  group,  P.  Excelsior  reveals  its  greatest 
beauty  in  partial  shade,  and  it  will  prove  an 
acquisition  to  the  lower  moist  parts  of  the  rock 
garden  and  similar  positions.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  state  that  P.  Unique  was  also  crossed 
with  P.  pulverulenta,  but  the  progeny  of  this 
reverse  cross  were  practically  poor  forms  of  the 
latter  parent  and  of  no  horticultural  value.  Some 
of  these  plants  were  again  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  P.  Excelsior,  the  result  being  rather 
brighter  forms  of  P.  Unique. 

R.H.S.  Trial  of  Winter-flowering 
Sweet  Peas.— The  varieties  Waved  Pink  and 
Mrs.  R.  Ward  have  received  the  R.H.S.  Award 
of  Highly  Commended  after  trial  in  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley.  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  trials  at  Wisley,  the  plants 
of  Winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  having  been 
judged,  have  now  been  labelled  in  order  to 
facilitate  inspection  by  the  Fellows. 

Horticultural  Lectures  at  Glasgow.— 

In  connection  with  the  Eastwood  Continuation 
Schools  lectures  on  gardening  will  be  delivered 
in  Shawlands  Academy  on  the  15th,  22nd  and 
29th  inst. 

Proposed  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  in 
Scotland.  —  A  proposal  to  establish  an  ex- 
perimental fruit  farm  near  Nairn  has  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Nairnshire  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scot- 
land College  of  Agriculture.  At  a  meeting  on 
April  1  the  committee  resolved  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  such  a  farm,  being  strongly  of 
opinion  that  climate,  soil,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  district  were  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
fruit-growing. 

War  I  t ems. —Corporal  Samuel  Funlet, 
who,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  enlisted  in  the 
King's  Own  Liverpool  Regiment,  was  killed  in 
action  on  the  15th  ult.  Until  he  enlisted  in  the 
forces,  deceased  was  employed  in  Penrhyn 
Gardens,  Bangor,  N.  Wales,  under  Mr.  Walter 
Speed,  and  he  left  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  to- 
gether with  Corporals  T.  Drew,  R.  Ford,  and 
W.  Warren,  He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  had  left  England  for  the  front  only  about 
four  weeks. 

The  gardeners  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den. Edinburgh,  who  enlisted  soon  after  the  de- 
claration of  war,  were  at  once  granted  civil  pay, 
less  their  Army  pay,  but  until  a  few  day6  ago 
men  occupying  similar  positions  at  Kew  had  not 
received  any  such  consideration.  This  anomaly 
has  now  been  put  an  end  to,  but  there  is  another 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  exceedingly  threaten- 
ing to  the  well-being  of  the  National  garden. 
Richmond  Corporation,  and,  indeed,  practically 
all  local  employers,  have  raised  the  wages  of  their 
men  by  several  shillings  per  week  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done  at  Kew,  and  as  proficient  men  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  more  than  the  24s.  per  week 
offered  to  labourers,  it  is  bound  to  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  get  men  in  the  place  of 
those  who  have  enlisted.  The  difficulty  applies 
with  even  greater  force  to  gardeners,  whose  pay 
at  Kew  is  21s.  Our  advertisement  columns  afford 
evidence  that  gardeners  generally  have  been 
among  the  readiest  to  respond  to  the  call  to 
arms. 

Lance-Corporal  Arthur  Rennie,  who  be- 
fore joining  the  Army  was  a  member  of  the  gar- 
den staff  at  Kenmure  Castle,  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  was 
killed  in  action  on  March  12. 

Sergeant  James  M'Adam,  a    member    of 

the  garden  staff  at  The  Dowans,  Aberlour, 
Banffshire,  and  son  of  Mr.  M'Adam,  head  gar- 
dener at  The  Dowans,  was  wounded  at  the  fight- 
ing at  Neuve  Chapelle. 


German  Exports  to  France.  —  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson,  Manchester,  have  for- 
warded to  us  a  communication  from  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paris,  setting  forth  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  imports  received  by 
France  from  Germany  during  the  year  1915. 
The  object  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
in  view  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  ex- 
port trade  from  this  country  to  France,  and  it 
should  have  interest  for  seedsmen  and  nursery- 
men equally  with  those  engaged  in  other  busi- 
nesses. 

America  and  German  Seeds.—  In  view 
of  the  British  embargo  on  German  overseas 
trade,  the  question  of  the  German  seed  supply 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  American  growers, 
and  the  subject  is  referred  to  in  The  Florists' 
Exchange,  which  states  that  it  is  not  expected 
there  will  be  any  serious  shortage  of  seeds  used 
for  spring  sowing,  as  most  of  the  consignments 
have  already  arrived.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  certain  grass  seeds,  including 
Agrostis  stolonifera  (True  Creeping  Bent),  and 
the  several  varieties  of  Fescue,  a  considerable 
percentage  of  which  has  not  yet  been  received. 
Should  the  prohibition  be  enforced  into  next 
summer,  the  supply  of  Pansy  and  other  flower 
seeds,  including  herbaceous  perennials,  which 
are  usually  received  from  Germany,  will  not  be 
available. 

The  New  Zealand  Flora.  —  The  pub- 
lished statistics  of  the  flowering  plants,  Ferns 
and  allies  native  in  New  Zealand,  and  on  record 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  run  out  as  follows  : — 
Families,  103 ;  genera,  381 ;  and  species,  1,771. 
These  figures  approximate  very  closely  to  those 
obtaining  for  the  Tlnited  Kingdom,  the  area  of 
which  is  estimated  at  about  an  eighth  larger  than 
that  of  New  Zealand.  Now,  although  many  of 
the  preponderating  families  and  genera  are  the 
same  in  these  two  groups  of  islands  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  almost  a  third  of  the  families 
represented  in  New  Zealand  are  unrepresented 
in  the  wild  flora  of  this  country  and  vice-versa. 
Prominent  among  the  families  numerous  in  both 
countries  are  the  Ranunculaceae,  Onagrariaceae, 
Umbelliferae,  Composite^,  Scrophulariaceae, 
Boraginaceae,  Cyperaceae  and  Gramineae. 
Among  examples  of  familiar  genera  exhibiting 
a  large  development  of  species  in  both  regions 
are  Ranunculus,  Epilobium,  Senecio,  Myosotis, 
Veronica,  Carex  and  Poa.  The  average  annual 
temperature  of  New  Zealand  is  about  6°  higher 
than  that  of  London,  varying  throughout  the 
latitudinal  range,  and  the  vegetation  of  the 
North  Island  includes  a  considerable  sub- 
tropical element,  comprising  members  of  the 
Meliaceae,  Sapindaceae,  Anacardiaceae,  Myrta- 
ceae,  Passifloraceae,  Sapotaceae,  Gesneraceae, 
Piperaceae,  Lauraceae,  Proteaceae,  Balanophora- 
ceae,  Palmaceae  and  Pandanaceae;  mostly,  how- 
ever, solitary  outliers  and  possibly  the  remnant 
of  a  former  richer  subtropical  flora.  Botanical 
exploration  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last 
decade  has  yielded  about  200  new  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  Ferns,  constituting  nearly 
a  ninth  of  the  whole.  The  genera  Veronica, 
Carex,  Celmisia,  Ranunculus,  Coprosma, 
Olearia,  Epilobium  and  Senecio  jointly  furnish 
sixty-five  of  the  new  species.  Very  few  genera 
have  been  added,  either  as  new  foundations  or 
by  representatives  of  old  genera  not  previously 
recorded  from  New  Zealand.  Nevertheless  the 
generic  endemic  element  is  large,  comprising 
about  thirty  genera,  twenty  of  which  are  limited 
to  a  single  species  each ;  and  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  the  species  are  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  conditions  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  there  is  no 
generic  endemic  element,  and  the  few  species 
supposed  to  be  endemic  are  of  a  critical  charac- 
ter. The  data  for  the  foregoing  comparisons, 
so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  are  mainly 
from  the  writings  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Cheeseman  and 
Dr.  L.  Cockayne,  and  their  accuracy  may  be 
taken  for  granted. 


Development  of  the  Inflorescence:  of 
X  anthorrhoea  hastilis.— The  rate  of  growth 
of  the  inflorescences  of  various  plants  is  on 
record,  notably  of  members  of  the  genus  Agave 
and  of  other  plants  having  a  large  terminal  in- 
florescence. For  purposes  of  comparison  we 
extract  some  particulars  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  of  the 
flowering  of  Xanthorrhoea  hastilis,  one  of  the 
Australian  grass-trees.  The  observations  and 
measurements,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cxeland,  were  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  extended 
over  a  period  of  between  seven  and  eight 
weeks,  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  autumn  of  the  Antipodes. 
During  this  period  the  inflorescence  attained  a 
height  of  nearly  8  feet,  and  the  shaft,  or  main 
axis,  was  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  were 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
caused,  apparently,  by  variations  in  the 
meteorological  conditions.  During  the  first  half 
of  the  period  the  increase  in  height  was 
registered  at  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Throughout,  the 
growth,  or  rather  elongation,  was  much  greater 
during  the  night  than  during  the  day ;  doubtless 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  water  present  in 
the  tissues,  and  henoe  available  for  growth, 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  most  rapid 
rate  of  growth  was  between  6  p.m.  on  April  15 
and  8  a.m.  on  the  16th,  during  which  the 
height  had  increased  by  4  inches.  The  pre- 
ceding hours  of  daylight  had  only  added  f  inch 
and  the  succeeding  ones  only  \  inch.  The  next 
night  saw  a  further  addition  of  3  inches  and 
the  following  day  1£  inches.  During  the  night  of 
the  18th-19th  there  was  a  further  addition  of  3£ 
inches,  the  preceding  day  having  added  i  inch 
only  and  the  following  day  nothing.  Of  course, 
there  is  nothing  phenomenal  in  this  rate  of 
growth  as  compared  with  other  subjects.  Mr. 
Cleland  notes  that  the  inflorescence  mostly  re- 
mained erect  and  straight,  night  and  day,  but 
there  were  occasions  when  it  exhibited  curvature, 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  On  April  27. 
the  influence  of  direct  sunlight  was  strikingly 
displayed.  At  8  a.m.  the  stem  was  straight  and 
4  feet  10  inches  high.  On  Mr.  Cleland's  re- 
turn at  1  p.m.  he  was  dismayed  to  see,  as  he 
thought,  the  stem  dying  away.  It  was  bent  over 
towards  the  sun,  so  that  its  upper  half  formed 
almost  a  complete  semicircle.  But  at  6  p.m.  it 
had  recovered  its  normal  position,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  south.  On  the  28th  it  turned 
most  of  the  day  to  the  south,  away  from  the  sun, 
gradually  reversing  to  the  north  in  the  afternoon. 
This  alternation  of  positive  and  negative 
heliotropism  is  curious. 

Publications  Received.— Some  Diseases  of 
Pecans.  By  F.  V.  Rand  ;  A  Twig  Blight  of 
Quercus  Prinus  aud  Related  Species.  By  D.  E. 
Ingram ;  A  Drought-Resisting  Adaptation  in 
Seedlings  of  Hopi  Maize.  By  G.  N.  Collins  ; 
The  Foot-Rot  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  By  L.  L. 
Hartor :  Individual  Variation  in  the  Alka- 
loidal  Content  of  Belladonna  Plants.  By  A.  F. 
Sievors  ;  Citrus  Ichangensis  :  a  Promising, 
Hardy,  New  Species  from  South-Western 
China  and  Assam.  By  W.  T.  Swingle ;  The 
Pubescent-Fruited  Species  of  Prunus  of  the 
South-Western  States.  By  S.  C.  Mason  ;  A 
Bacterium  Causing  a  Disease  of  Sugar-Beet 
and  Nasturtium  Leaves.  By  N.  A.  Brown ; 
Coloration  of  the  Seed  Coat  of  Cowpeas,  By 
A.  Mann  ;  Indicator  Significance  of  Vegetation 
in  Tooele  Valley,  Utah  ;  A  Fungous  Disease  of 
Hemp.  By  V.  K.  Charles  and  A.  E.  Jenkins : 
Pecan  Rosette.  By  W.  A.  Orton  and  F.  V. 
Rand  ;  Oil  Content  of  Seeds  as  Affected  by 
the  Nutrition  of  the  Plant.  By  W.  W.  Garner, 
H.  A.  Allarcl  and  C  L.  Foubert;  A  More 
Accurate  Method  of  Comparing  First-Genera- 
tion Maize  Hybrids  with  their  Parents.  By 
C  N.  Collins ;  Head  Smut  of  Sorghum  and 
Maize.  By  A.  A.  Potter  ;  Oxidases  in  Healthy 
and  in  Curly  Dwarf  Potatos.  By  H.  H.  Bunzel  ; 
Birds  as  Carriers  of  the  Chestnut-Blight  Fungus. 
By  F.  D.  Heakl  and  R.  A.  Studhalter.  (Reprints 
from  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  Wash- 
ington :    Department     of    Agriculture.) 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXII). 


LES  PRIMEURS  FRANCAISES  A  LONDRES. 

L'approvisionnement  de  Londres  en  legumes 
frais  continue  de  se  faire  specialement  par  le 
Midi  de  la  Fiance  et  les  lies  de  la  Manche. 
Les  forceurs  des  environs  de  la  Metropol© 
anglaise  se  bornent  generalement — du  moins  pour 
autant  qu'il  s'agiss©  du  marche  actuel — a  la  pro- 
duction de  legumes  blanchis,  Chou  marin  et  Rhu- 
barbe,  que  la  cuisine  anglaise  reclame  en  grandes 
quantites.  D'aucuns  amenent  des  Asperges, 
mais  leurs  envois  presentment  moins  d'importanc©. 
Dans  le  district  de  la  culture  en  serre,  Middle- 
sex et  Hertfordshire,  la  recolte  des  Concombres 
a  commence  et  le  marche  en  est  abondamment 
pourvu,  d 'autant  plus  que  les  envois  usuels  vers 
l'AUemagne  sont  arretes  par  suite  de  la  guerre. 
Qu'il  soit  dit  ici  en  passant  que  les  Allemands 
reclament  des  Concombres  plus  volumineux. 
Certains  forceurs  amenent  enfin  des  Radis 
obtenus  en  culture  derobee  dans  les  serres  a 
Vignes  ou  a  Tomates. 

A  cette  epoque  de  l'annee,  la  Hollande  jette 
sur  le  marche  des  quantites  de  primeurs  pro- 
duites  dans  les  serres  et  chassis  du  Westland, 
actuellement  en  plein  rendement.  Les  Con- 
combres, Laitues  pommees  et  Garottes  en  bottes 
trouveraient  a  se  vendre  avantageusement  a 
Londres,  mais  la  situation  speciale  de  la  Neer- 
lande  lui  assure  en  ce  moment  un  debouche  plus 
remunerateur  ailleurs.  En  ce  qui  concerne  la 
Belgique,  nous  avons  deja  fait  remarquer  que  le 
Witloof  etait  le  seul  legume  dont  l'exportation 
avait  ete  possible.  La  production  en  touchera 
bientot  a  sa  fin,  et  de  source  digne  de  foi,  il  nous 
revient  que  les  Allemands  viennent  d'en  inter- 
dire  l'exportation.  Les  Canaries  sont  toujours 
representees  par  leurs  Tomates  et  Pommes  de 
terre.  Quant  a  la  Fraise  forcee  dans  les  etablisse- 
ments  anglais,  elle  a  fait  son  apparition,  mais 
oe  produit,  de  meme  que  le  Melon,  cultive 
par  des  maraichers,  doit  etre  classe  dans  la  cate- 
gorie  des  fruits. 

Un  legume  assez  abondant  en  ce  moment  est 
le  Chou-fleur  de  Bretagne.  Certains  jours  les 
carreaux  de  Covent  Garden  sont  encomibres  de 
grands  cageots  et  de  paniers.  Le  cours  est  de  25 
a  40  centimes  piece.  Pour  les  autres  produits 
francais,  les  envois  se  sont  longtemps  faits 
irregulierement.  Bien  qu'expedies  par  des 
agents  de  la  place  de  Paris,  ils  sont  generalement 
cultives  dans  les  provinces  Meridionales — parfois 
meme  dans  des  pays  voisins. — La  main  d'oeuvre, 
y  a  ete  fortement  atteinte  par  la  guerre  et  le 
forcage  s'en  est  ressenti.  D'autre  part  les  trans- 
ports vers  Paris  n'ont  pu  se  faire  avec  les 
facilites  habituelles,  et  de  Paris  a,  Londres  des 
irregularites  se  sont  egalement  produites. 
Neanmoins  dans  les  dernieres  semaines  les 
arrivages  a  Londres  ont  ete  plus  importants,  les 
prix  soutenus.  Les  Asperges  font  environ  4 
francs  (3  shillings  a  3s.  6d.)  la  botte  de  vingt 
cinq  a  trente  turions,  qui  est  celle  qu'on  rencontre 
le  plus  frequemment  a  Covent  Garden  ;  la  pointe 
d'Asperge,  60  centimes  la  petite  botte ;  la  Laitue 
pommee,  10  a  12  centimes  piece,  la  romaine  30 
a  35,  l'Endive  20  a  25,  etc.  Ce  sont  la  les  cours 
moyens,  depasses  des  que  les  arrivages  subissent 
un  peu  de  retard.  Lors  des  fetes  de  Paques  no- 
tamment,  une  hausse  notable  s'est  produite. 

On  estime  que  les  envois  de  legumes  francais 
vers  Londres  atteindront  leur  importance  or- 
dinaire au  cours  de  la  saison  d'ete,  la  culture  de 
plein  air  devant  a  peu  pres  etre  la  meme  que 
precedemment.  On  objectera  que  l'Angleterre 
augment*  sa  production,  mais  cette  augmenta- 
tion doit  etre  considerable  pour  contrebalancer 
le  dechet  qui,  a  raison  des  circonstances,  sera  subi 


par  les  importations  de  Hollande  et  de  Belgique. 
En  attendant,  les  primeuristes  de  la  region 
parisienne  ont  entrepris,  ainsi  qu'il  resulte  d'un 
rapport  de  M.  J.  M.  Buisson  commente  dans  la 
Revue  Ilorticole,  le  forcage  d'importantes  quan- 
tites de  legumes  dont  la  production  sera  tres 
probablement  en  disproportion  avec  la  demande 
et  laissera  un  disponible  important  pour  1' ali- 
mentation du  marche  anglais. 


SOCIETE   NATIONALE   D'HORTICULTURE 
DE    FRANCE. 

Seance  du  25  mars. — Reunion  peu  animee,  une 
cinquantaine  de  societaires  presents.  M.  A. 
Chatenay,  vice-president,  donne  connaissance 
des  noms  de  5  nouveaux  membres  de  la  Societe 
tombes  au  champ  d'honneur.  Peu  d'apports  :  un 
interessant  lot  d'une  "  Cineraire  hybrid©  a 
grand©  fleur  bleu  ciel  "  presentee  comme  nou- 
veaute  par  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie. 

Mile.  Maraval  avait  apporte  des  fruits  con- 
serves d'un©  tres  jolie  Tomate  rouge  lisse 
provenant  de  graines  recues,  l'an  dernier,  de  la 
Societe  Imperiale  d'Horticulture  de  Russie.  Le 
nom  de  "  Tomate  des  allies  "  est  demande  pour 
cette  variete,  si  toutefois  il  est  prouve  qu'il 
s'agit  bien  d'une  nouveaute.  Quelques  caissettes 
de  superbes  Pommes  et  un©  inflorescence  coupee 
d'un  hybrid©  de  Phalaenopsis,  apportee  par 
l'obtenteur,  M.  Regnier  (P.  Schilleriana  ?  x 
(P.  Stuartiana  x  amabilis)  3  ),  completaient 
les  presentations.     A.  M. 


SOCIETE    POMOLOGIQUE   DE    FRANCE. 

La  Pomologie  francaise,  l'interessant  organe 
de  la  Societe  pomologique  de  France,  dont  la 
publication  n'a  pas  ete  interrompue,  nous 
apprend  que,  malgre  la  guerTe,  le  Conseil  d' Ad- 
ministration et  la  Commission  permanente  des 
etudes  pomologiques  n'ont  pas  cesse  de  s©  reunir 
mensuellement  a  Lyon,  sous  la  presidence  de 
M.  G.  Luizet. 

Tout  avait  ete  prepare :  excursions,  recep- 
tions, etc.,  en  vue  du  Congres  pomologique  qui 
devait  s'ouvrir  a  Grenoble  le  7  septembre 
dernier,  ©t  qui  est  le  rendez-vous  annuel  des 
pomologues. 

Les  evenements  en  ont  decide  autrement ;  mais 
l'activite  de  nos  confreres,  non  mobilises,  s'est 
tournee  d'un  autre  cote.  Ils  ont  cree  une  com- 
mission chargee  de  recueillir  des  fruits  pour  les 
blesses  des  ambulances  et  hopitaux  de  la  region 
lyonnaise.  Des  sommes  im.portantes  ont  ete 
versees ;  et,  pour  les  deux  premiers  mois, 
plusieurs  milliers  d©  kilogrammes  d©  fruits  ont 
pu  etre  ainsi  repartis  par  les  soins  d©  la  Societe 
pomologique  entre  les  divers  hopitaux  militaires 
de  la  region,  dont  le  nonibre,  avec  celui  des 
hopitaux  auxiliaires,  depasse  le  chiffre  de  350. 
Depuis,  cette  oeuvre  n'a  fait  que  s'accroitr©  et 
il  convient  d'en  feliciter  chaudement  nos  col- 
logues qui  ont  eu  cette  delicate  pensee.     A.  M.. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

L'Etablissement  de  MM.  Dutrie  freres. 

— Nous  avons  reproduit,  d'apres  un  confrere,  une 
information  suivant  laquelle  l'etablissement  hor- 
ticole  de  Steenwerck  pres  de  Lille  avait  ete  detruit. 
La  nouvelle  paraissait  d'autant  plus  plausible 
que  Steenwerck  s'est  trouve  pendant  des 
semaines  dans  la  zone  des  combats.  Elle  etait 
cependant  inexacte,  car  MM.  Dutrie  annoncent 
que  leur  habitation  et  leurs  serres  sont  intactes 
et  qu'ils  comptent  reprendre  la  culture  des  que 
les  circonstances  le  permettront. 


Des  Legumes  au  Balcon!-0ii  continue, 
en  Allemagne,  la  propagande  en  vue  de  la  cul- 
ture des  legumes  dans  tous  les  endroits  dis- 
ponibles.  Le  Berliner  TagMatt  a,  annonee 
le  XXe  Steele,  lance  un  appel  pour  qu'on  reni- 
place  les  fleurs  aux  balcons  et  fenetres  par  des 
legumes  !  Ce  sera  un  spectacle  etonnant  de  voir 
la  place  des  Geraniums  occupee  par  des  Choux  ! 
II  existait  deja,  un  peu  dans  tous  les  pays,  un 
mouvement  tres  interessant  en  vu©  d'assurer  la 
decoration  florale  des  facades  et  des  rues  dans  les 
villes  ;  il  appartenait  au  pays  de  la  "culture" 
d'y  substituer  un  mouvement  vers  un  but  plus 
pratique.  .  .  .  Nous  esperons  que  les  villes  alle- 
mandes  donneront  l'exemple  :  il  y  en  a  ou  les 
lanternes  etaient  garnies  de  fleurs  :  qu'on  en  tire 
parti  pour  produire  de  la  choucroute !  A  quand 
les  concours  de  legumes  cultives  sur  les  tablettes 
de  fenetres? 

La  Consommation  de  Legumes  en  Bel- 
gique.—  Le  comite  de  secours  et  d'alimentation 
oree  en  Belgique  il  y  a  cinq  mois  a  du  distribuer 
des  quantites  considerables  de  legumes.  II  n'a 
pas  introduit  moins  de  7,000,000  kilogrammes  de 
Pois  et  de  Haricots  ! 

Au  Champ  d'Honneur.— Un  confrere  an- 
nonee que  M.  Bedene,  jardinier-cbef  de  la  ville 
de  Lille,  vice-president  de  la  Societe  d'  Horticul- 
ture du  Nord,  est  tombe  au  champ  d'honneur. 
Nous  apprenons  qu'il  s'agit  en  realite  de  son  f  rere. 
L' Horticulture  francaise,  l'organe  d©  la  Federa- 
tion Nationale  des  Syndicats  horticoles  de 
France,  publie  une  liste  de  cinquante-deux 
membres  tues  au  front,  et  tous  les  societaires 
tombes  n'y  figurent  pas. 

Dernieres    Nouvelles    des    Mobilises — 

Le  fils  de  M.  Whir,  vice-president  du  Syndicat 
des  Primeuristes,  a  La  Chevrette,  a  ete  blesse 
dans  l'Argonne.  Le  fils  de  M.  Weinling,  l'ar- 
boriculteur  de  Montreuil,  a  ete  gravement  blesse 
au  Cameroun  et  cite  a  l'ordre  du  jour;  son 
gendre  fut  grievement  blesse  en  Artois.  M.  J.  P. 
Marque,  collaborates  du  Jardin,  de  meme  que 
les  gendres  de  MM.  Loiseau  et  Lellieux,  est  en 
bonne  sante  au  front. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Weinig  vroege  groenten  worden  in  Engeland 
geteeld.  Men  houdt  er  zich  meest  bezig  met  het 
aanjagen  van  gebleekt  goed,  als  Rabarber  en 
Zeekool.  Komkommers  worden  nochtans  in 
groote  hoeveelheden  iii  de  kassen  gekweekt. 
Daar  Belgie  niets  kan  zenden,  en  Holland — 
althans  voor  't  oogenblik — zijne  klimmende 
opbrengst  met  meer  voordeel  elders  kan  ver- 
koopen,  komen  nu  om  zoo  te  zeggen  uitsluitelijk 
fransche  versch©  groenten  op  de  londensche 
markt.  De  aanvoer,  onlangs  onregelmatig  ten 
gevolge  der  onderbreking  in  het  trein — en  boot- 
verkeer,  is  nu  beter.     De  prijzen  blijven  goed. 

De  parijzer  boerkoozen  hebben  vele  groenten 
aangejaagd  en  weldra  komen  grootere  hoeveel- 
heden ter  markt. 

Het  Tuinbouwbedrijf  Dutrie  in  Steenwerck 
(Noord  Frankrijk)  is  niet  vernietigd  zooals 
gemeld  werd. 

In  Duitschland  tracht  men  nu,  in  plaats  van 
bloemen,  groenten  voor  de  vensters  te  doen 
leweeken,  Zouden  ze  ook  geen  prijskamp  kuniicn 
inrichten  voor  die  nieuwerwetsche  bedrijven? 

Vele  plaatsen  stajm  open  bij  engclsche  iuin 
bouwers  wierwerklieden  naar  den  oorlog  trokken. 
Zoo  nog  belgische  hoveniers  zonder  werk  zijn, 
kunnen  ze  daar  dadelijk  vinden. 
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THE   MARKET   FRUIT  GARDEN. 


March  was  a  favourable  month  on  the  whole 
for  field  and  garden  operations.  After  the  6th 
the  rainfall  was  inconsiderable,  and  melted  snow 
on  the  8th  did  not  add  greatly  to  the 
water  of  precipitation.  The  total  for  the 
month  at  my  station  was  only  0.61,  all 
but  0.13  inch  having  been  measured  by 
the  8th.  Moreover,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  sunshine  on  half  the  days  in  the  month,  and 
numerous  slight  frosts  in  the  last  fortnight  helped 
to  improve  the  working  of  the  soil,  which  had 
been  panned  to  a  solid  condition  by  the  extremely 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  winter.  Some  Potatos  were 
put  in  under  fairly  favourable  conditions  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month,  and  garden  seeds  were 
sown  then  or  earlier  more  satisfactorily  than  they 
had  been  in  three  or  four  preceding  seasons. 

A  Late  Season. 

My  chronicle  of  stages  of  vegetation  shows 
that  the  present  season  is  a  decidedly  late  one. 
Most  subjects  of  observation  are  later  than  they 
were  last  year,  which  was  a  medium  season,  and 
very  much  behind  the  stages  reached  in  the  very 
early  season  of  1913.  No  Pear  or  Plum  buds  had 
burst  by  the  end  of  March,  whereas  clusters  o: 
Pear-blossom  buds  were  showing  at  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  last  year,  and  in  1913  by 
March  15.  In  the  latter  year  some  Pear  blossom 
was  expanded  at  the  end  of  March.  As  to  Plums, 
a  few  blossoms  showed  last  year  on  April  4, 
and  in  1913  on  March  4.  This  year  the 
buds  were  only  slightly  swollen  by  the 
end  of  March.  Gooseberry  buds  were  only  be- 
ginning to  burst  on  March  8,  as  compared  with 
February  21  in  1914  and  February  7  in  1913.  For 
Red  and  Black  Currants  a  similar  comparison 
holds  good,  and  there  are  quite  as  wide  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  the  Elder,  the  Hawthorn 
and  the  Blackberry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Elder  leaf,  half  out  on  March  31,  is  about  as  for- 
ward as  it  was  in  1914,  though  in  1913  it  reached 
that  stage  on  February  28.  Similarly  the  Al- 
mond, in  full  blossom  on  March  20,  was  a  little 
earlier  than  it  was  last  year,  though  much  later 
than  in  1913.  The  corresponding  dates  for  Myro- 
balan  blossom  are  March  22,  against  March  31  in 
1914  and  February  12  in  1913.  So  far  as  fruit,  at 
least,  is  concerned,  the  lateness  of  development 
is  satisfactory. 

Lime   and  Lime-Sulphur. 

Many  fruit-growers  of  late  have  discarded  lime- 
sulphur  as  a  winter  wash  for  fruit  trees,  and 
have  gone  back  to  the  old  system  of  lime-wash- 
ing. Some  of  them  say  that  they  have  thus  pre- 
vented attacks  of  the  aphis  ;  but  none  of  the-  re- 
ports to  this  effect  that  I  have  seen  show  that  any 
control  trees  were  left  unwashed  to  prove  that  the 
lime  was  the  cause  of  the  exemption  from  aphis 
infestation.  Therefore  their  impression  may  be 
only  due  to  the  common  fallacy,  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc.  To  some  extent,  however,  they  are 
supported  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  of  Wye  Col- 
lege, who,  in  the  new  number  of  the  College  jour- 
nal, praises  lime  at  the  expense  of  lime-sulphur. 
He  does  not  support  the  supposition  that  lime 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  aphis  or  the  Apple- 
sucker.  No  known  wash  does  so  much,  he  states. 
But  he  found  by  experiments  carried  out  under 
cover  that  a  thick  coating  of  lime  on  infested 
shoots  impeded  the  movements  of  freshly-hatched 
aphides  so  much  that  many  of  them  died.  Lime- 
sulphur  had  the  same  effect  to  a  much  smaller 
extent.  But  the  most  that  the  lime  could  do 
would  not  account  for  the  complete  exemption 
from  aphis  attack  which  some  advocates  of  lime 
claim  to  have  been  secured  by  lime-spraying. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Theobald's  experiments  were  car- 
ried on  in  a  glasshouse,  where  rain  could  not 
enter  to  wash  off  the  lime.  Last  season  most  of 
my  orchards  were  sprayed  with  thick  lime-wash 
made  with  the  best  Buxton  lime,  and  applied 
immediately     afte-     slaking    the    lime    in     the 


orchards.  The  trees  were  thickly  coated  with 
lime;  but  in  about  a  week  nearly  all  of  it  had 
been  washed  off  by  rain,  and  by  the  time  that 
aphis  eggs  hatched  there  was  nothing  to  impede 
the  action  of  the  lice.  This  season,  therefore,  I 
have  resumed  the  use  of  lime-sulphur,  which 
withstands  ten  times  as  much  rain  as  will  lime. 
Some  Plums  sprayed  with  the  former  wash  on 
January  11,  in  spite  of  the  vast  quantity  of  rain 
which  fell  before  March  began,  still  show  the 
bluish-white  tint  due  to  the  deposit  of  lime-sul- 
phur. Mr.  Theobald  describes  a  laborious  series 
of  experiment*,  showing  that  lime-sulphur,  except 
for  certain  kinds  of  scale,  is  practically  useless  as 
an  insecticide.  This  I  have  stated  on  two  or 
three  occasions  in  these  columns,  as  I  proved  two 
years  ago  that  lime-sulphur,  even  in  winter 
strength,  does  not  kill  adult  aphides,  and  a  wash 
which  will  not  kill  those  tender  insects  cannot  be 
trusted  to  kill  any  others.  But  I  do  not  u=e 
lime-sulphur  as  an  insecticide.  No  known  wash 
applied  while  trees  are  dormant  is  worth  half  its 
expense  for  that  purpose,  in  my  opinion.  I  use 
it  as  a  fungicide  and  to  cleanse  trees  of  moss. 
As  a  cleanser  Mr.  Theobald  found  it  inferior  to 
caustic  soda.  No  doubt ;  but  then  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  caustic  soda  applied  annually 
is  injurious  to  trees.  But  when  he  says  that 
lime-sulphur  does  not  cleanse  trees  of  moss,  my 
answer  is  that  either  he  did  not  use  it  strong 
enough,  or  did  not  apply  it  profusely  enough. 
At  any  rate  it  cleanses  my  trees,  the  oldest  of 
which  are  fifteen  years  from  the  planting.  Visi- 
tors to  my  orchards  spontaneously  remark  upon 
the  cleanness  of  the  trees.  It  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  it  will  not  cause  scaly  bark  to  peel 
off  old  trees,  as  caustic  soda  will ;  but  then,  if 
applied  annually  on  trees  from  the  third  year 
after  planting,  it  prevents  the  roughening  of  bark 
to  a  great  extent,  and  entirely  prevents  the 
growth  of  lichen.  A  statement  made  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  Salmon  in  the  publication  named  above 
gives  renewed  hope  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
winter  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungi- 
cide. Writing  on  brown  rot,  he  says  that  pos- 
tules  of  spores  of  the  disease  are  produced  on  the 
brown-rot  cankers  practically  all  the  year  round. 
In  that  case  lime-sulphur,  which  has  been  proved 
in  tho  United  States  to  be  superior  to  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  brown  rot,  may  do  much  good. 
Again,  even  if  it  does  nothing  directly  to  check 
scab  on  trees,  the  great  quantity  of  it  which  falls 
on  the  ground  may  render  innocuous  many  of  the 
dead  scabby  leaves,  which  have  been  proved  to 
cause  fresh' infection  in  the  spring.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  lime  alone  is  an  effective  fungicide. 
Southern  Grower. 


THE     ROSARY. 


ROOTING  CUTTINGS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  a  propagating- 
frame,  or  they  may  be  rooted  on  a  hot-bed  of 
dung.  Select  growths  for  the  purpose  that  have 
recently  flowered,  and  each  cutting  should  have 
three  buds  or  eyes.  Remove  the  bottom  leaf,  but 
not  the  other  two.  Dibble  the  cuttings  around 
the  outsides  of  large,  sixty-sized  pots,  filled  with 
a  sandy  compost,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  fibre 
bed.  If  a  propagating-frame  is  available  exclu- 
sively for  the  cuttings,  the  latter  may  be  rooted 
in  a  bed  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  of  the  kind  that 
masons  employ  for  setting  bricks  with.  A  depth 
of  4  or  5  inches  of  sand  is  ample,  and  there 
should  be  hot-water  pipes  beneath  the  frame 'to 
heat  the  sand  to  about  60°.  Do  not  allow  the 
cuttings  to  remain  for  too  long  in  the  sand,  but 
pot  them  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  1  inch  long, 
using  small,  sixtysized  pots  and  a  gritty  com- 
post. Grow  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55°  to  60°,  and  pot  into  forty-eight  sized  pots, 
when  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  smaller  pots. 

If  hardened  off  carefully  and  planted  outdoors 
in  July  and  August,  fine  plants  will  be  obtained 
by  the  late  autumn.     Experience. 


HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible    *tr 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Winter     Spraying     of     Fruit     Trees. 

(see  pp.  115,  127  and  157).— I  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondents  on  this  important  subject, 
and  I  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed  that 
considerable  damage  has  resulted  by  the  inju- 
dicious applications  of  alkali  washes.  Notwith- 
standing this  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  if  one 
of  the  finest  specifics  ever  introduced  for  the 
cleansing  of  fruit  trees  should  be  set  aside  solely 
for  the  want  of  correct  judgment  in  its  use.  By 
considerable  experiments  I  have  proved  in  this 
county — where  climatic  conditions  favour  both 
insect  and  fungous  pests,  render  the  buds 
fairly  plump  and  the  bark  delicate — that  alkali 
washes  answer  admirably,  provided  they  are 
toned  down  by  adding  4  oz.  or  £  pint  of  paraffin 
jelly  to  every  gallon.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
harshness  of  caustic  washes  is  so  modified  by 
this  addition  as  to  prevent  injury  to  bark  or 
bud,  and  the  cleansing  qualities  of  the  mixture 
remain  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  My  experi- 
ence proves  that  to  abandon  annual  applications 
would  be  a  decided  mistake,  as  it  is  only  by 
this  means  that  a  mixture  of  sufficient  strength 
without  causing  injury  to  the  tree  can  be  applied 
with  advantage.  Thick  deposits  of  moss,  lichen 
and  the  like  can  only  be  Temoved  by  strong  or 
drastic  applications,  whereas  annual  spraying 
with  the  weaker  mixture  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  numerous  pests  to  any  great  extent. 
By  using  the  specific  in  the  correct  proportions 
students  of  mine  have  sprayed  Apple  trees  suc- 
cessfully as  late  as  March  25,  whilst  we  have 
sprayed  such  tender  subjects  as  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  when  the  buds  have  been  showing 
colour  on  March  15.  County  Horticultural 
Instructor,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Leeks.— Mr.  Gerrish  (p.  171)  is  right  in  con- 
tending that  Leeks  can  be  and  are  grown  with 
less  expense  than  by  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Beckett  on  p.  147.  The 
system  in  vogue  in  Scottish  gardens  is  even  more 
simple  than  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  the 
plants  being  merely  dropped  into  deep  holes  made 
by  a  dibber,  or  in  some  instances  by  a  crowbar. 
I  always  have  the  roots  coated  with  a  mixture  of 
soil  and  water — mud — previous  to  planting,  and 
one  watering  is  enough.  The  ground  should  be 
manured  deeply  in  order  that  it  may  be  below 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Not  only  are  the  holes 
deep,  but  they  are  made  in  deep  drills,  so  that  by 
simply  levelling  these  a  fairly  long  blanch  is  pro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  one  cannot  secure  a 
Leek  with  a  long  blanch  unless  a  proper  strain 
is  grown,  and  because  a  Leek  with  a  blanch  of 
an  average  of  15  inches  occupies  no  more  ground 
than  one  with  a  blanch  of  only  half  that  length, 
it  is  clear  that  the  crop  can  be  doubled  by  culti- 
vating only  a  strain  that  will  yield  the  former, 
and  these,  too,  are  usually  thicker  than  the  short 
Leeks.  It  may  be  remarked  also  that  a  Leek 
blanches  without  having  earth  drawn  to  it,  only 
the  outer  sheathing  is  not  so  white,  but  for  eating 
it  is  just  as  desirable  as  the  other.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  Leeks  should  keep  the  surplus  in  the 
seed-beds,  give  them  a  little  encouragement,  and 
they  will  be  quite  nice-eating  through  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months.    JR.  P.  Brotherslon. 

The  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Leeks 

and  the  importance  of  the  crop  as  one  of  the 
staple  vegetables  capable  of  being  used  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  shows  that  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett  has  included  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  vegetables  and  one  which  Britain 
can  claim  as  its  own.  Nowhere  else  can  speci- 
mens be  seen  of  the  same  perfection  as  those 
put  on  our  exhibition  tables,  not  only  at  the 
leading  shows  throughout  the  country,  but  also 
at  many  local  and  provincial  shows.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  for  Leeks  intended  for 
market  purposes  to  be  grown  in  the  same  way 
as  for  exhibition.  Market  growers  around 
Edinburgh,  which  is  the  largest  Leek-growing 
centre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  only  plant 
out  about  300  acres  annually,  using  on  an 
average  160,000  plants  per  acre,  but  sow  large 
breadths  in  drills  10  to  12  inches  apart,  an  J 
allow     them     to     grow     without     transplanting. 
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bunching  them  for  market  as  they  develop. 
There  is  not  much  blanching  of  the  stems  by 
this  method,  as  anyone  can  readily  understand 
who  knows  anything  about  Leek-growing.  To 
sell  good-sized  Leeks  which  have  been  trans- 
planted at  twelve  for  one  penny  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  the  growing  of  Leeks  has  developed 
in  this  locality.  Glasgow  is  the  great  centre 
for  the  consumption  of  Leeks,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  that  anyone  outside  the  Bazaar  in 
Glasgow  has  any  idea  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  Leeks  and  other  vegetables  which  are  dis- 
posed of  there.  When  the  season  for  Leeks  is 
in  full  swing  50  to  60  tons  per  week  of  this 
vegetable  pass  through  the  market.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  grow  such  large  quantities 
as  are  needed,  even  to  supply  the  Glasgow 
market,  of  such  fine  Leeks  as  Mr.  Beckett  would 
like  to  see,  yet  I  think  much  could  be  done  to 
produce  not  only  good  Leeks  but  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  salads  in  our  own  country.  By 
placing  them  on  the  market  in  handy  packages, 
preferably  non-returnable,  and  with  markets 
established  under  public  control  free  from  so- 
called  privileges,  a  great  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  distribution  of  home-grown  vege- 
tables. The  work  of  packing  and  dressing 
could  be  done  where  the  crops  are  grown,  and 
by  doing  so  only  the  usable  portion  of  the  vege- 
tables would  be  sent  to  market.  This  would 
save  railway  carriage,  and  the  handling  could  be 
earned  out  by  grocers  or  general  dealers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
James  W.  Scarlett,  Sweethope,  Inveresk,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Zephyr4nthes  carin  ata.—  Some  twenty 
years  ago  I  saw  a  large  batch  of  flowering  plants 
of  this  pretty  Mexican  bulbous  plant,  which, 
according  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  was 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  March  16  last.  The  plants  were 
growing  in  the  nursery  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Bull,  Chelsea,  the  bulbs  having  been  sent  from 
Bermuda.  Although,  judging  by  the  bulbs  sent, 
this  Zephyranthes  succeeded  perfectly  there,  its 
importation  appears  to  have  ceased  quickly. 
The  bulbs  referred  to  were  potted  singly  in 
small  pots  for  purposes  of  sale,  and  many  bore 
three  of  the  rich-rose  coloured  blossoms  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development.      W.  T. 

London  Street  Trees.— In  Dr.  Bretland 
Farmer's  interesting  report  on  street  tree  plant- 
ing in  London  the  Jersey  Elm  is  mentioned,  and 
I  am  exercised  regarding  its  real  identity,  and 
whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Cornish  Elm 
(Ulmus  cornubiensis),  which  has  small  leaves, 
and  very  erect,  compact  growth.  Probably  Dr. 
Fanner  may  also  have  mentioned  other  suitable 
trees  for  the  purpose  indicated,  and  including 
that  beautiful  and  much  neglected  Japanese 
tree,  Ginkgo  biloba  (syn.  Salisburia  adianti- 
folia),  which  would,  I  opine,  afford  a  novel  and 
highly  ornamental  effect  in  an  avenue.  IF.  G., 
Horsham,  Sussex.  [The  Jersey  and  Cornish 
Elms  are  distinct  varieties  of  Ulmus  campestris. 
The  Jersey  Elm  is  known  as  var.  sarnensis,  and 
is  only  a  free-growing  variety  differing  very  little 
from  the  type. — Eds.] 

Grape-Vine  Illusions.  —  Mr.  Taylor  (p. 
187)  apparently  misunderstands  the  point  of  my 
remark  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  bunch 
of  Grapes  being  perfected  without  leaves  be- 
yond the  bunch.  The  point  is  that  such  leaves 
are  not  so  essential  when  absent  in  one  instance, 
as  a  previous  article  would  indicate.  To  make 
a  practice  of  stopping  at  a  bunch  is  quite 
another  thing.  At  the  same  time  I  might  go 
further  and  with  some  hesitation  avow  that, 
provided  a  Vine  were  not  over-cropped,  that  is 
that  it  had  not  more  than  one  bunch  to  every  four 
or  five  laterals,  then  I  see  no  reason  whv  the 
functions  of  the  plant  should  not  be  as  fruitful 
as  if  other  two  leaves,  which  is  the  ordinary 
number  left  beyond  the  bunch,  or  even  the 
three  or  four  which  Mr.  Taylor  likes  to  see, 
were  added.  The  case  of  the  Peach  is  quite 
distinct.  I  have  seen  on  occasion  a  fruit  as  Mr. 
Taylor  describes,  but  I  never  saw  one  in  that 
condition  on  other  than  a  leafless  shoot.  On 
the  whole  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, but  I  am  hoping  to  experiment  with  a 
tew  bunches  in  the  current  season.     R.  P.  B. 


Lime-sulphur  and  Aphis  (see  p.  185). — 
My  experience  is  that  this  material  does  destroy 
aphis.  Last  year  the  bushes  in  two  beds  of 
Fellenberg  Rose  became  mildewed  and  were 
sprayed  with  a  lime-sulphur  solution,  and  all 
the  aphides  which  were  present  disappeared 
forthwith.  In  the  present  spring  large  plants  of 
Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  also  became  mildewed, 
and  they  were  attacked  by  aphis.  I  have 
never  seen  an  aphis  since  the  plants  were 
sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  though  mildew  has 
recurred.  These  are  the  only  two  instanoes  I 
can  refer  to  where  aphis  and  fungus  were  pre- 
sent at  the  same  time.  I  find  lime-sulphur  a 
certain  cure  for  Carnation  rust,  but  the  plants 
have  to  be  sprayed  with  pure  water  before  the 
lime-sulphur  dries  or  the  foliage  is  marked. 
R.   P.  B. 

The    Quickening    of     Vegetation.  — In   a 

communication  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (p.  156),  I  called 
attention  to  the  behaviour  of  a  Grape-vine  which 
was  partly  under  glass  and  partly  in  the  open 
air.  The  point  was  that  the  indoor  portion  re- 
sponded to  an  increase  of  temperature,  while  the 
roots  were  still  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
cold  soil  outside,  the  outdoor  canes  remaining 
dormant,  The  article  on  "  Belated  Spring  "  at 
p.  168  induces  me  to  return  to  the  subject,  as  the 
writer,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  mys- 
teries in  this  connection,  lays  considerable  stress 
on  the  temperature  of  the  soil  as  a  factor  in  the 
return  of  active  growth.  No  doubt  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  in  the  soil  is  necessary  to  re- 
start the  vital  functions  of  a  plant  varying  in 
degree  or  amount  from  anything  above  the  freez- 
ing-point for  different  kinds  of  plants.  But  in- 
creased heat,  whether  artificial  or  natural,  stimu- 
lates the  budding  and  flowering  of  plants  before 
it  can  have  effected  an  appreciable  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  soil.  It  seems  that  there 
must  be  a  minimum  soil  temperature  for  each 
and  every  kind  of  plant.  In  a  general  way  we 
know  that  tepid  water  acts  beneficially  in  cul- 
tivation ;  yet  there  are  records  of  experiments 
contradictory  to  this.  Experiments  on  different 
plants  would  probably  yield  diverse  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutions  of  the  kinds  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments.  Again,  soils  of  dif- 
ferent composition  vary  very  much  in  their  power 
of  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat.  I  have 
another  early  reminiscence  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  soil  temperature.  In  a  field  of  ripe 
Wheat  a  strip  through  the  middle  showed  a 
marked  difference  from  the  rest  in  stature  and 
vigour.  This  condition  was  puzzling,  as  the  soil 
was  fairly  uniform  throughout,  as  well  as  the 
manuring.  The  ploughman  eventually  solved 
the  problem,  remembering  that  this  particular 
part  of  the  field  was  ploughed  when  under  a 
thin  layer  of  snow  on  a  slightly  frozen  surface. 
W.  Bolting  Hemsleij. 

The  Mulching  of  Fruit  Trees  (see  p. 
167). — Referring  to  your  correspondent's  re- 
marks on  the  mulching  of  established  fruit  trees 
and  shrubs,  it  is  questionable  whether  (1)  it  is 
better  to  apply  the  mulch  in  winter,  when  it  will 
cause  the  roots  to  be  colder  and  the  soil  about 
them  more  stagnant  with  water,  besides  pre- 
venting the  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  to  expose  the 
chrysalids  of  insect  pests  for  the  birds  to  de- 
stroy ;  or  (2)  in  early  spring,  when  the  mulch  will 
prevent  the  sun  from  warming  the  soil  and 
assisting  root  action ;  or  (3)  in  the  late  spring 
from  the  middle  to  end  of  May,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  is  rising  rapidly  and  the 
retention  of  the  water  in  the  soil  becomes  a 
serious  consideration.  To  those  who  are  unable 
to  procure  the  material  for  mulching  a  good 
substitute  is  to  use  the  Dutch  hoe  around  the 
trees,  as  a  two  or  three-inch  layer  of  frequently 
stirred,  loose  soil  will  do  much  to  prevent  the 
escape  bv  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
soil.     /.    E. 

For  Our  Allies  Interned  in   Holland.— 

There  are  many  French  soldiers  interned  in 
Holland,  and  I  hear  that  they  are  occupying 
their  enforoed  leisure  by  instructing  each  other 
in  various  subjects.  My  correspondent  is  a 
gardener,  and  asks  especially  for  any  works  in 
French  on  Vine  culture,  market  gardening  (cul- 
ture maraichere),  and  flower  culture.  In  any  of 
your   readers    could    spare    any    copies    of    such 


works,  and  forward  them  to  me,  I  would  make 
a  parcel  up  and  dispatch  it  to  Holland.  Edward 
A.  Bunyard,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

"Pritzel."—  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
again  brought  up  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  Pritzel's  Iconuni  Botanicarum,  which  the 
society  has  long  been  contemplating,  which  is 
greatly  needed,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  overdue.  Perhaps,  therefore,  some  account  of 
Pritzel  and  the  debt  we  owe  him  will  not  be 
out  of  place,  especially  as  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
to  too  many  he  is  but  a  name,  his  works  having 
become  somewhat  difficult  to  procure.  Every 
botanist  or  horticulturist  must  at  some  time  or 
another  have  felt  the  want  of  referring  to  the 
best  available  illustration  or  description  of  some 
plant,  tree,  or  flower;  to  ascertain  where  this 
can  be  found  often  involves  a  prolonged  and  per- 
haps tedious  search.  Pritzel's  aim,  in  his  own 
words,  was  "  to  offer  to  botanists  and  horticul- 
turists a  work,  the  intention  of  which  is  to 
register  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  for  re- 
ference all  the  most  valuable  representations  of 
Phanerogamic  plants  and  Ferns."  It  is  the  re- 
vision or  extension  to  the  present  date  of  this 
work  which  has  for  some  years  been  the  declared 
intention  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Its  usefulness  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  while 
its  success  must  in  some  measure  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out  and  on  the 
cost  at  which  the  work  can  be  distributed. 
George  Augustus  Pritzel  was  born  at  Carolath, 
in  Silesia,  on  September  2,  1815,  and  died  at 
Hornheim,  near  Kiel,  on  June  14,  1874.  He 
grew  up  in  poor  surroundings,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Breslau  he  went  to  Berlin. 
Here  at  the  age  of  36  he  secured  an  appointment 
as  assistant  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  after 
some  time  became  custodian.  In  addition  to 
this  post  he  became,  in  1855,  Archivist  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Knowledge.  His  position  in 
life  was  thus  assured;  but  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment he  became  afflicted  with  a  spinal  dis- 
ease, which  made  him  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  moreover  embittered  his  character. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Pritzel  was  an  indefatig- 
able worker,  and  produced  several  important 
botanical  books.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on 
two — usually  known  as  the  Thesaurus  and  the 
Icones.  The  former  he  was  inspired  to  write  by 
Professor  Dierbach's  lectures.  The  first  edition 
appeared  between  1847  and  1851.  He  set  him- 
self the  task  of  making  as  complete  a  compila- 
tion as  possible  of  the  sources  of  botanical 
literature  from  the  earliest  times,  and  also  to 
'  consult  as  many  of  the  works  as  possible  himself. 
For  this  purpose  he  consulted  not  only  German 
libraries,  but  those  in  Paris,  Geneva,  London, 
and  Vienna,  besides  many  private  collections. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity  something  like 
40,000  books  passed  through  his  hands,  the  titles 
of  which  he  registered.  The  Thesaurus  falls 
into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  11,588  works  in  alphabetical 
order,  together  with  short  notices  of  their  lives. 
The  second  part  contains  the  botanical  litera- 
ture arranged  according  to  subjects,  in  which  the 
great  profusion  of  headings  bear  testimony  to 
his  wonderful  industry.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Thesaurus  became  known  necessitated  a  second 
edition ;  and  in  this,  owing  to  failing  health. 
Pritzel  was  assisted  by  Professor  Jessen.  It 
appeared  in  1872-77.  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson,  him- 
self the  compiler  of  a  valuable  botanical  biblio- 
graphy, has  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  value  of 
Pritzel's  Thesaurus.  Pritzel's  other  great  work, 
the  one  with  which  we  are  here  immediately  con- 
cerned, was  the  Iconum  Botanicarum  index  locu- 
pletissimus.  It  contains,  as  already  stated,  an 
enumeration  of  the  illustrations  published  in 
botanical  and  garden  literature  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  on  Phanerogams)  and  Cryptogams, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  work  was 
a  sort  of  companion  to  the  Thesaurus,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  compiled  along  with  it.  The 
first  and  larger  part  was  published  in  1855,  and 
contains  references  to  upwards  of  86.000  illustra- 
tions published  up  to  that  time.  The  second 
part,  published  in  1866,  continues  the  enumera- 
tion to  that  date.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of 
Pritzel's  references  are  to  rare  or  obscure  works, 
to  which  few  people  have  access :  a  practical 
use,  however,  of  Pritzel's  work  would  dispel  this 
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idea.  Nearly  all  the  works  referred  to  can  be 
consulted  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Horti 
cultural  Society,  or  of  the  Natural  History  De- 
partment of  the  British  Museum,  or  at  Kew.  Of 
course,  only  a  selection  of  illustrations  could  be 
enumerated.  In  this  matter  Pritzel  gave  him- 
self a  free  hand,  and  only  included  those  which 
in  his  opinion  had  a  claim  by  their  merit,  and 
a  similar  discretion  would  have  to  be  exercised 
in  any  revision  of  the  work.  The  question 
whether  mere  analytical  representations  should 
be  included  would  also  have  to  be  settled.  In 
one  respect  Pritzel  erred  ;  he  laid  too  much  stress 
on  adhering  to  the  works  he  selected  at  the  out- 
set to  be  referred  to,  a  restriction  which  he  him- 
self afterwards  regretted,  and  to  some  extent 
remedied  in  the  second  part,  published  in  1866. 
Unquestionably  if  the  proposed  revision  is  to 
be  of  any  real  service  the  dimensions  must  be 
greatly  increased,  and  should,  in  fact,  amount 
to  a  new  work,  for  not  only  have  an  immense 
number  of  new  plants  been  introduced  in  recent 
years,  but  facilities  for  illustrating  them  have 
increased  also.  Pritzel  did  not  include  many 
drawings  or  pictures  in  the  horticultural  Press, 
which  in  his  day  was  very  limited  ;  but  nowa- 
days such  papers  as  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
Revue  Horticole,  Gartenflora  and  others  would 
have  to  be  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Linnean  and  other  societies. 
Nor  need  this  largely  increase  the  labour,  for 
they  are  indexed  yearly.  An  important  factor 
to  be  considered  is  the  cost.  The  cost  of  revis- 
ing Pritzel's  Ieoncs  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  £3,000,  of  which, 
it  is  understood,  about  £1,000  has  already  been 
set  aside  for  the  purpose ;  and  acting  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  special  committee  which  sat 
on  the  question  some  years  ago,  the  society  de- 
termined to  put  aside  £250  a  year  for  this  work ; 
obviously  much  too  small  a  sum  if  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  within  reasonable  time.  Exactly 
how  long  such  a  work  would  take,  would,  of 
course,  largely  depend  on  the  number  of  assis- 
tants employed,  which  again  would  depend  on 
ways  and  means.  The  Index  Kewensis,  planned 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  an  immeasurably  more 
monumental  work,  occupied  Dr.  Daydon  Jack- 
son and  a  staff  of  from  one  to  seven  assistants 
13^  years.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a 
revision  of  Pritzel  would  take  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  that  time.  But  far  more  important  than 
the  question  of  expense  is  that  of  finding  the 
right  man  to  undertake  and  supervise  the  work. 
The  task,  although  largely  what  may  be  called 
"mechanical,"  could  only  be  entrusted  to  some- 
one familiar  with  botany  and  horticulture  if  not 
actually  trained  scientifically.  It  may  be  added 
that  there  exists  at  Kew  a  very  fully  "  written 
up  "  copy  of  Pritzel,  and  if  the  co-operation  of 
the  Kew  authorities  could  be  secured  the  task 
would  be  immensely  lightened.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  done  by  M.  de  Candolle, 
of  Geneva,  and  also  at  Petrograd,  and  Brussels. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  in  spite  of  an  in- 
evitable falling  off  in  income,  owing  to  the  war, 
and  in  spite  of  extensive  work  undertaken  at 
Wisley,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
shortly  see  their  way  to  devoting  a  part  of  their 
considerable  savings  to  the  production  of  this 
work,  which  would  render  a  service  to  horti- 
culture only  less  signal  than  that  bestowed  by 
the  Index  Kewensis.     Gerald  Loder. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

March  30. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in 
the  chair),  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn,  Messrs.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour,  A.  R.  Rolfe, 
W.  Hales,  Allard,  Worsley,  FTaser,  Worsdell, 
Holmes,  and  Chittenden  (hon.  sec.)  ;  visitor,  Mr. 
Chapman. 

Galls  of  Chermes  abietis. — Mr.  Worsdell 
showed  an  extraordinarily  large  growth  upon 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  due  to  the  attack  of 
Chermes  abietis.  The  growth  on  the  twig 
shown  was  over  1£  inch  in  diameter. 

Azaleas,  early  flowering. — Sir  John  Llewelyn 
showed  fruits  of  Azalea  just  ripe,  and  remarked 
on  the   fact  that   the   fruit   apparently   dehisces 


naturally  in  February.  He  had  found  titmice 
eating  the  seeds  in  January  before  they  were 
naturally  shed.  He  is  endeavouring  to  get  an 
early-flowering  white  Azalea  somewhat  like 
Azalea  occidentalis. 

Orange  with  longitudinal  yellow  stripes. — 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  exhibited  a  fruit  which  he 
bad  purchased  under  the  name  of  Madagascar 
Bronze  Orange,  which  was  a  deep  bronzy-green 
except  for  a  stripe  of  ordinary  orange  colour 
about  ^  inch  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part ;  one 
fruit  had  two  such  stripes.  He  had  been  told 
that  the  fruit  came  from  Spain,  where  the 
variety  had  been  grafted  upon  the  common 
Orange,  but  could  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement. 

Natural  hybrid  Orchids. — Mr.  Rolfe  showed 
flowers  of  two  crosses  he  had  made  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  alleged  parentage  of  two 
natural  hybrid  Orchids,  viz.,  Odontoglossum 
gloriosum  X  O.  Lindleyanum,  which  gave  Odon- 
toglossum x  praevisum,  the  natural  hybrid ;  and 
O.  Lindleyanum  X  O.  crispum  (white),  which 
reproduced  O.    X   Coradenei. 

Hybrid  Narcissus. — Mr.  Chapman,  Rye, 
showed  Narcissus  cyclathinus,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  cyclamineus  <J  and  C.  cala- 
thinus  $  It  is  a  flat-leaved  form  with  flowers 
like  those  of  C.  cyclamineus  in  shape  and  with 
reflexed  segments,  but  with  a  pale  colour,  the 
corona  being  lighter  in  tint  than  the  perianth 
— an  unusual  character  in  Narcissus. 

Bulbophyllum  dichromum  llolfe. — Mr.  J. 
O'Brien  sent  a  spike  of  this  uncommon  Orchid 
(see  Gard.  Chron.,  April  3,  1915,  p.  177) 
sent  him  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  The  flowers  were, 
unfortunately,  very  faded,  as  they  had  been  cut 
a  fortnight.  The  species  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  from 
Annam  through  their  collector,  Micholitz,  and 
first  flowered  at  Glasnevin  in  February,  1907. 
It  appears  to  be  nearest  to  B.  fuscopurpureum, 
native  in  the  Neilgherries,  India  (see  Wight, 
Ic.  PI.  Ind.  Or.  V.,  p.  6,  t.  1,651).  It  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  8,160. 


HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 


THE  FLORA  OF  SOUTHERN  AUSTRALIA 
(Concluded  from  p.  189 J 
Speaking  next  of  Melbourne,  the  lecturer  said  : 
After  travelling  a  little  way  down  the  Yarra 
River  you  began  to  6ee  Wattle  in  profusion. 
Further  on  were  the  ranges  with  the  giant 
Eucalyptuses,  said  to  be  the  tallest  trees  in 
the  world,  growing  to  an  average  height  of 
200  feet.  In  many  places  the  trees  were 
.dead,  and  a  more  uncanny  region  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  find.  The  Eucalyptus 
trees  were  very  much  invaded  by  the  Mistleto, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Mistleto  took  on  some 
of  the  brown  and  red  shades  of  the  Eucalyptus.  In 
fact,  they  might  take  it  that  every  other  Euca- 
lyptus seen  was  invaded  by  some  of  these  parasitic 
Mistletos.  Melbourne  has  a  charming  botanic 
garden,  very  beautifully  laid  out.  Passing  on 
to  Sydney,  they  got  into  a  very  different  climate. 
It  was  much  more  humid  and  much  warmer  in 
winter,  and  the  soil  was  very  different.  It  was 
strange  that  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia managed  to  get  themselves  planted  on  a 
piece  of  bad  soil.  Sydney  was  especially  bad 
and  most  characteristic,  for  it  was  ringed  round 
by  a  zone  of  fifty  miles  in  every  direction  of 
very  bad  soil  indeed.  But  as  you  got  out  of  the 
city  there  was  a  profusion  of  flowers.  There 
were  the  Stapelias,  the  beautiful  five-corners,  as 
the  children  called  them,  with  hanging  bells. 
Then  again  there  were  the  Boronias,  B.  ledi- 
folia,  B.  serrulata,  and  B.  megastigma.  About 
Sydney  a  good  deal  of  gardening  went  on,  and 
he  found  more  real  amateur  gardeners  in  Sydney 
than  anywhere  else.  Sydney's  Botanical  Gar- 
den was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  seen. 
It  stood  at  the  side  of  the  noble  Sydney  Har- 
bour, with  its  deep  blue  water.  It  was  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
plants  and  Palms  flourished.  Further  north  you 
got  nearer  the  tropics,  and  in  Brisbane  you  were 
in  a  really  sub-tropical  country,  nhe  vegeta- 
tion   was   matted    together    with   creepers,    and 


the  Orchids  and  Ferns  were  a  wonderful  sight. 
It  was  by  no  means  easy  to  clear  the  land  of 
scrub,  and  if  work  were  once  stopped  the  scrub 
invaded  the  place  again.  The  Lantana  scrub 
was  the  greatest  nuisance.  On  clearings  could 
be  grown  Bananas,  Papaws,  and,  of  course,  the 
Pineapple.  Pineapples  were  grown  to  great 
advantage  fifty  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  but 
even  close  to  the  city  they  grew  well  if  given 
proper  care  and  attention.  In  the  Brisbane 
Botanic  Garden  there  was  the  most  brilliant 
vegetation  he  had  ever  seen.  There  was  the 
scarlet  Bottle  Brush — Callistemon — a  sight  well 
worth  going  that  long  distance  to  see. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  a  few  words 
about  Australian  gardens  generally.  He  was 
much  struck  with  the  lack  of  use  of  the 
native  species.  Practically  everybody  was 
growing  things  we  grow  in  England.  Daffodils 
were  much  in  evidence,  but  the  people  did  not 
grow  many  Tulips,  as  the  climate  did  not  suit 
them.  They  also  grew  Roses,  Petunias,  and 
Pelargoniums  in  a  great  many  varieties.  Many 
of  the  charming  Australian  plants  would  be 
valuable  at  home  in  England,  but  they  had 
dropped  out  of  sight  because  they  were  hard 
wooded,  and  required  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Lesehenaultia,  Chorizema,  Hoveas,  and  Lepto- 
spermum,  Boronia,  and  Eriostemon,  also  the 
beautiful  Wax  flower  (Chamaelaucium)  of 
Western  Australia  were  the  plants  he  would 
most  like  to  see  at  home. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  said  that  the  plants  spoken 
of  by  the  lecturer  carried  him  back  to  his  boy. 
hood.  In  these  days  people  wanted  things  grown 
more  quickly,  and  plants  that  were  less  expen- 
sive. For  that  reason  the  aid  things  had  gone 
out  of  cultivation.  They  had  been  intensely 
interested  in  all  they  had  heard  and  seen  that 
evening,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  that  Mr. 
Hall  had  seen  so  much  in  six  weeks.  It  spoke 
highly  of  his  powers  of  observation. 

The  lecturer  added  that  anyone  who  loved 
flowers  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Table  Moun- 
tain, where  there  was  the  most  extraordinary 
vegetation  ;  but  Western  Australia  was  in  some 
ways  more  exciting,  because  there  everything 
was  so  novel.  He  was  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  there  in  August  and  September,  which 
period  is.  of  course,  the  equivalent  of  pur  Febru- 
aTV  and  March. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

March  18. — Committee  present:  Z.  A.  Ward. 
Esq.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ashworth,  J.  C. 
Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood,  J.  Evans,  A 
Hanmer,  Dr.  Hartley,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  W.  J.  Morgan,  C. 
Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  H.  Thorp,  G. 
Weatherby  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  V.C. — Shown  bv  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq. 

O.    illustrissimum    var.    Pompei. — Sepals    and 
petals  bright  maroon,   with    white   margin;   lip 
white,    with  large  maroon   spots  in  centre,   and 
yellow  crest.     Shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

O.  illustrissimum  var.  Etna,  0.  Jasper  var. 
Leopardinum,  0.  eximium  rotundifioium , 
Odontioda  Schrbderae  var.  Flamingo  and  O. 
Madeline  var.  Queen  Elizabeth. — All  shown  by 
R.   Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Adrieum  {Adrianae  Babette 
X  illustrissimum),  0.  Euryades,  Odontioda 
Bradshawiae  Walton  Grange  var.,  Odontioda 
Madeline  var.  Solum,  Dendrobium  x  Thomp- 
sonii  (nobile  nobilius  x  Owenianum),  Cattleya 
Schrbderae  var.  Distinction. — All  shown  by  Wm. 
Thompson,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum,  ardentissimum  Brardwood  var. 
— From   Col.    J.  Rutherford,  M.P. 

O.  amabile  var.  Pini  Peart. — From  A.  J. 
Oakshott,  Esq. 

O.  crispum  Gathurst  var. — From  S.  Swift, 
Esq. 

Odontioda  Magali  Sander  var.  Xanthotcs 
{Miltonia  fuscatum  album-  x  Odontoglossum 
Armainvillierense  Xantkotes). — From  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. 
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M  A  It  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  April  7. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 


Cut  Flowers,  &e.: 

B.d. 

Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz.  . .     2  6- 

Azalea,  white,  per 
doz.  bunches . .    4  0- 

Camellias,     white, 

per  doz.  blooms    2  6 

Carnations,  per 
dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties         . .     16- 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches..  15  0- 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extralarge    3  6 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink  . .  12  0- 

Daffodils,     double, 

per    doz.    bun.     1  6- 

—  single,  per  doz. 

bun 16- 

Dendrobium,      per 

doz in- 

Eucharis,  per  doz.  3  6 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    16    and    18 

blooms . .  . .  4  0- 
Hyacinths,      large 

white,  per  doz. 

spikes  ..  . .  10- 
Iris,  Spanish,  blue, 

per  doz.  bun...  18  0- 
Lilac,    white,     per 

doz.  sprays    . .    4  0- 

—  mauve  ..  4  0- 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,  long  3  0 
short  . .     3  0 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  . .      — 

short    . .      — 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long      . .    16- 

short    . .     10- 

Lily-of  -  the- Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special . .  12  0- 

—  special . .         . .  10  0 

—  ordinary  ..  6  0- 
Myosotis    (Forget-  ■ 

me-not)perdoa. 
bunches  . .     2  6- 


Averagre  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d. 

Narcissus,  Pheasant 
Eye,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     2  0-26 

Orchids,  per  doz.  : 

—  Cattleya         . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Cypripedium..     2  6-40 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum  . .     2  0-30 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet    6  0    — 

—  White,  per  doz. 
bunches         . .     —    — 

Primroses,  per  doz. 

bunches         . .    0  9-10 
Roses :     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride       2  6-40 

—  GeneralJacqui- 
minot  ..         ..     16-19 

—  Joseph  Lowe..     3  0-50 

—  Kaiserin  Au- 
gusta  Victoria 


—  LadyHillingdon    1  6 


A. 


—  Liberty 

—  Madame 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland. . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz,  bunches. . 
Tulips,      per    doz. 
bunches 

—  pink  ,,     .. 

—  scarlet      „     .. 

—  white        „     . . 

—  yellow       ,,     .. 

—  double  orange, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

pink     „     .. 

—  —  red      ,,     .. 

—  Darwin,  mauve, 
rose  and  pink, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Violets.English.per 
doz.  bunches  . . 

—  Princess  of 
Walea.doz.bun. 

Wallflowers,      per 

doz.  bun. 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


7  0 

8  0 
12  0 
10  0 


12  0 

9  0 

in  i) 


French  Flowers. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemone,       per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-26 

—  Cardinal, single 
red,  per  dozen 
bunches  . .     16-20 

—  de  Caen,    per 

dozen  bunches      2  0   — 


Marguerites,      per 

doz.  bunches  ..  1 
Star  of  Bethlehem, 

pr.  doz.  bunches  1 
Stock,    white,  per 

nad  ..  ..6 
Violets,  Parma,  per 

large  hunch  . .    2 


4  0 

2  6 

3  0 

4  0 
4  n 
4  0 
3  0 

3  0 

4  0 
4  0 


8  0 
10  0 
15  0 


15  0 
12  0 
12  0 


24  0 

2  6 
4  0 

3  0 
12  0 

s.d. 

2  0 
6  — 
0-7  0 
6-3  0 


Guernsey  and  Scllly  Flowers. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Anemone    fulgens, 

per  doz.  bun. . .  2  0-26 
Daffodils,  per  doz. 

bunches  . .     10-20 

Freesia,    per    doz. 

bunches  ..    16   — 


s.d.  s.d. 
Narcissus,    doz. 
bun.,     Grand 
Primo  . .         . .     16-20 
—  G    r    a     n     d 

Monarque      ,  .    16-20 


Cut  Foliage,  &c: 

s.d. 
Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,   per    doz. 

bunches  . .     8  0- 

Agrostis         (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  ..     2  0- 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per  half-dozen    1  6- 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches  . .  12  0- 

—  Sprengeri  6  0- 
Berberis,  coloured, 

per  doz.  bun...     4  0- 

—  dyed,  per  doz. 
bunches         ..    3  0- 

Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  ..     3  0- 

Croton  foliage, 

doz,  bunches  . .  12  0- 

Cycas   leaves,    per 

doz 2  0- 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. 


S.il. 


18  0 

12  0 


15  0 
9  0 


1  6- 
1  0 
0  6> 


Daffodil        foliage, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch 
Fern,   French,   per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Honesty,  per   doz. 

bun 10  0 

Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes 
Moss,        gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small  -leaved 
—  French,^     per 

doz,  bunches. . 
Pittospomm,      per 

doz.  bunches  . . 
Ruscus,    per    doz. 

bunches 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails 


10  0- 
8  0 


s.d. 

2  6 
1  6 
0  8 
12  0 
12  0 


6  0 
1  0- 
5  0 


1  S 

6  0 

'-  9  0 

-  1  6 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldii, 
dozen    ..        ...    4 

Arauearia  excelsa, 
per  dozen        . .   18 

Asparagus  plumo- 
sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  . .  . .  10 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. 

green    ..         ..18 

—  variegated      . .  30 
Azaleas,  white  and 

coloured,     per 

dozen  . .  . .  24 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15  s     . .     4 

tray  of  12's  '  . .  5 
Cinerarias,  48's,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  6 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . .  18 

60*8,  per  doz.     8 

Croton,  per  dozen  18 
Cyclamen,  48's,  per 

doz 9 

Daffodils,   in   pots, 

per  doz.  . .    5 

Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  . .  10 
Erica,      4S's,      per 

dozen   . .        . .  12 

—  persoluta,  per 
dozen 19 

—  Willmorei,48's, 
per  dozen       . .  18 

Ferns,   in    thumbs, 
,"*  per  100  . .         . .     8 


d.  s.  d.  1 

0-6  0 

0-21  0 

0-12  0 
0-8  0 

0-30  0 
0-60  0 

0-36  0 

0   — 
0   — 

0-  S  0 

0-30  0 
0-12  0 
0-30  6 

0-12  0 

0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-21  0 

0-21  0 

0-24  0 

0-12  0 

Ferns  in  small  and 
large  60's 

—  in      48's,      per 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz. 

Ficus  repens,    48's, 
per  doz. 

60's.  per  doz. 

Genistas,  48's,   per 

doz 

Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each    .  - 
Hyacinths,     in     4S 

pots,    per   doz. 

Kentia       Belmore* 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen 

larger,    per 

doz 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Lily-of  the-V alley, 

4S's,  per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 
12  0-20  0 

5  0-60 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

4  6-60 

3  0-36 

10  0-12  0 

6  0-80 
2  6-76 

8  0  — 
6  0-80 

4  0-80 
18  0-36  0 
12  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 
24  0-30  0 

9  0-10  0 
36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 
6  0-80 


%  Fruit  :"AverageJWholesale  Prices,.  1 


Apples—  -, 

—  English,  cook- 
ing, per  bus.  . . 

—  Nova  Scotia, 
per  brl. 

—  United  States, 
per  barrel 

—  Cal  ifornian, 
per  box 

—  Oregon,  per  box 

—  Australasian, 
per  box 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium      . . 

—  Extra   .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant    .. 

—  Red,  per  ton  . . 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton 
Cobnuts,  per  lb.  . . 
Cranberries, per  case 
Grapes:     Almeria, 

per    barrel    of 
3  doz.  lbs. 

—  Cape,  black,  red 
and  white,  per 
101b.  box 


■  s.d.  s.d. 

12  0    — 

18  0-22  0 

28  0-35  0 

1Q  0-11  0 
12  6-14  0 

10  0-13  0 
7  6  — 


10  6  — 

11  0-14  0 
£20    — 
£11-  £  12 

08  - 

9  0    — 


28  0-30  U 
S  0-12  0 


Grapes:  Continued 

—  English,     Gros 
Colniar,  per  lb. 

Lychees,  perdz.  lbs. 
Mandarins,  percase 
Melons,   Cape,   per 

doz. 
Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per,  cwt. 

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100 

—  "Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

—  Calif  ornian 
seedless 

—  Bitters,    per 
case 

Pears,   Californian, 
per  case 

—  Cape,  per  box 
Plums,    Cape,    per 

box 
Strawberries,     per 
*>lb 


3  3-50 
17  0-18  0 

6  0-10  0 

10  0-15  0 
70  0    — 
66  0-60  0 
22  0    — 
20  0    — 

70  0    — 

11  0-50  0 

20  0-23  0 

8  0-10  0 

16  0-1S  0 
5  0-70 

4  0-80 

3  6-50 


Remarks. — The  supply  of  English  Apples  is  now  al- 
most at  an  end,  and  those  from  Canada  and  America 
are  also  getting  scarce.  This  week's  consignment  of 
Australian  Apples  chiefly  consisted  of  such  varieties  as 
Jonathan,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Adams'  Pear- 
main.  A  few  Pears  were  also  received  with  this  ship- 
ment of  Apples.  This  week's  consignment  of  Cape  fruits 
included  Pears.  Plums,  Grapes  and  Melons  ;  the  supplies 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  now  over.  The  supplies 
of  forced  Strawberries  are  at  present  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. English  Grapes  are  getting  scarcer  every  day. — 
E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  April  7. 


Vegetables :  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Artichokes,  Jerusa- 
lem, per  bushel.. 
Asparagus,  Engl  ish , 
per  bundle 

—  Paris       Green, 
per  bundle 

per       large 

bundle 
Beans,  French,  per 
lb 

—  English,  per 
lb 

—  Broad,  per  pad 
Beetroot,     per 

buBhel  .. 
Cabbage,  per  tally 
CarrotB,  per  cwt.  . . 

—  New  French  per 
bunch.. 

Cauliflowers,      per 

doz 

Celeriac,  per  doz. . . 
Celery,  perdoz. bun. 
Chicory,      Belgian, 

per  lb 

Cucumbers,  per  doz. 
Eschallots,  per  lb. 
Garlic,  per  lb. 
Globe     artichokes, 

per  doz. 
Herbs,      per     doz. 

bunches 


s.d. 
4  0- 

sd. 
4  6 

4  0- 

5  0 

3  6- 

4  0 

12  0  IS  0 

1  0- 

1  3 

0  10- 
6  0- 

1  0 
7  0 

3  0- 
7  6- 

4  0 

3  6 

8  0 

0  8-0  10 

2  3-30 

3  6-40 
8  0-18  0 

0  5J 
2  0- 
0  4 

0  7- 

4  0 
0  8 

3  0- 

4  0 

2  0- 

5  0 

Horseradish,      per 

bundle 
Leeks,  per  dozen  . . 
Lettuce,     Cabhage 
and  Cos,  per  doz. 
MuBhrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun- 
nets 
Onions,    per    cwt, 
Foreign 

—  English 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Valencia,  per 
case 

Parsnips,  per  cwt. 
Peas,  per  lb. 
Potatos,    new,   per 
lb 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
cwt 

Radishes,  per  doz. 
bunches  .. 

Rhubarb,  York- 
shire, per  doz. 

Savoys,  per  tally  .. 

Seakale,  per  doz. 
punnets 

Spinach,  per  pad  .. 


s.d.  s.a. 
13-16 
3  0-40 


13-16 
16-19 


14  6-17  0 
13  6-14  6 


14  0-17  0 
5  0-60 
2  6-30 

0  6-06 

18  0-20  0 
10-16 

1  2-   I  (I 
10  0-12  0 

18  0-20  0 
4  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices— Continued, 
s.d.  s.  d. 


Tom  atos ,  Engl  i  sh , 

per  doz.  lbs.    . .     1  6    — 
—  Teneriffe,     per 

bundle..         ..  12  0-18  0 
Turnip,  per  cwt.    ..     3  6-40 


s.d.  s.d. 
Turnip  tops,  p.  bag  3  6-40 
Vegetable  Marrows, 

Worthing,      per 

doz 6  0-80 

Watercress,  p.  doz.     8  0-10  0 


Remarks.— A  few  home-grown  Tomatos  have  this  week 
made  their  appearance.  Of  Tomatos  from  Teneriffe  sup- 
plies are  plentiful,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  The 
number  of  Cucumbers  increases  every  day  ;  Mushrooms 
are  not  very  plentiful,  and  supplies  of  Seakale  are  some- 
what limited.  During  the  past  week  the  available  stocks 
of  forced  Beans,  Peas  and  Vegetable  Marrows  have  in- 
creased. Onions  are  still  scarce  and  dear,  and  so  are 
practically  all  green  vegetables.  Trade  in  general  is 
fairly  good  for  the  time  of  year.—  E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,    April    7. 

Potatos. 


s.  d. 

s.d. 

Lincolns — 

Dunbars  —  Up-to- 
date 
Kent 

5  0- 
4  6- 

5  9 

s  n 

British  Queen    . . 
Evergood.. 

4  6-50 
4  0-46 

Lincolns— 

Blackland 

4  0-43 

Up-to-date 

4  6- 

4  9 

Scotch,  Up-to-date 

4  6-49 

King  Edward    . . 

4  6- 

5  0 

—  Kin"     Edward 

4  6-49 

Remarks.— Trade  is  fairly  good,  and  prices  remain 
firm.  Consignments  are  only  equal  to  the  demand. 
Stocks  in  London  are  not  large.—  Edward  J,  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  April  7. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  weather  during  March  was  of  exceptional 
severity,  12  inches  of  snow  falling  on  the  18th  of  the 
month,  while  on  the  20th  the  temperature  fell  to  18.5°. 
the  lowest  for  the  winter.  There  were  17  rainy  dayB  in 
the  month  with  a  total  fall  of  2.79  inches,  the  heaviest 
fall  of  1.58  inch  being  on  the  18th.  The  total  number  of 
hours  of  sunshine  was  142,  the  15th  being  the  brightest 
day  with  9.6  hours.  There  were  only  seven  sunless  days. 
During  the  month  the  barometer  'varied  from  30.453 
inches  on  the  9th  to  29  374  inches  on  the  6th,  the  mean 
being  29.942  inches  On  the  14th  the  highest  maximum 
temperature  of  59.8°  was  registered,  and  on  the  18th  the 
lowest  maximum  of  34  3°.  The  highest  and  lowest 
minima  of  43.5°  and  18.5°  occurred  on  the  6th  and  20th 
respectively.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  for  the 
month  was  46.148°,  and  the  mean  minimum  32.864°. 
From  these  data  we  obtain  a  mean  temperature  of 
39.506°,  an  absolute  range  of  41.3°,  and  a  mean  range  of 
13.284°.  On  13  days  the  temperature  fell  below  the 
freezing  point,  but  never  remained  continuously  below 
that  point  for  an  entire  day. 

The  grass  thermometer  varied  from  40°  on  the  5th 
and  6th  to  12°  on  the  20th,  with  a  mean  of  29.322  inches. 
At  a  depth  of  18°  the  soil  temperature  rose  from  36°  on 
the  1st  to  41°  on  the  18th,  and  then  fell  to  40°  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month.  The  relative  humidity  of  the 
air  was  80  par  cent.  James  Malloch,  Director  of  Studies, 
St.  Andrew's  Training  College  Gardens,  Kirkton  of 
Mains,   near  Dundee,  April  3,  1915. 

WEATHER     IN     WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  April  7. 
A  Week  of  Variable  Temperature. — During  the  past 
week  there  were  two  warm  days  and  four  warm  nights, 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  week  the  temperature  con- 
tinued low  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  warmest 
day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to 
57°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  13°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  3°  colder  at  1  foot  deep  and  2°  colder  at  2  feet 
deep  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  three  days,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  half  an  inch.  During  the  week 
three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of  rainwater  came  through  the 
bare  soil  percolation  gauge,  but  only  one-tenth  of  a 
gallon  through  that  on  which  short  grass  is  growing. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3  hours  20  minutes 
a  day,  which  is  13  hour  a  day  short  of  the  average 
daily  duration  for  the  month.  Calms  and  light  airs 
as  a  rule  prevailed,  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  week 
the  wind  was  at  times  rather  high.  At  no  time  was 
the  direction  of  the  wind  any  point  between  north 
and  east.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  4  per  cent. 

MARCH. 

Of  Average  Temperature,  Very  Dry  and  Remarkahh/ 
Calm. — The  changes  from  warm  to  cold  and  from  cold 
to  warm  weather  during  the  month  were  rather  fre- 
quent, but,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  was  a  March  of 
about  average  temperature.  On  the  warmest  day  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose  to  5'° 
and  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  17°  of  frost.  There  is  nothing  in  any  way 
exceptional  about  either  of  these  extreme  tempera- 
tures. Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days,  but  to  the  total  depfh 
of  less  than  1$  inch.  Slight  falls  of  snow  and  soft 
hail  occurred  on  six  days,  but  on  one  other  day  the 
ground  was  cuvered  with  snow  to  the  average  depth 
of  1£  inch.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3  hours 
5  minutes  a  day.  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  short 
of  the  mean  daily  duration  for  the  month.  On  seven 
days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  The  winds  were, 
as  a  rule,  unusually  light ;  taking  the  month  as  a 
whole  they  were  only  about  half  the  average  strength 
for  I'io  lime  of  year.  In  fact,  this  was  the  calmest 
March  recorded  here  during  the  thirty  years  over 
which  my  records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  In  the 
windiest,  hour  the  mean  velocity  reached  thirty  miles — 
direction  west.  For  267  hours  during  the  month  the 
direction  of  the  wind  was  some  point  between  north 
and  east,  the  average  duration  for  those  winds  in 
March  being  197  hour?.  There  was  about  a  season- 
able amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.    E.  M. 
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Baron     Nathan     Mayer    Rothschild.— In 

the  death  of  Baron  Rothschild,  G.C.V.O.,  which 
took  place  on  the  31st  ult.,  following  upon  an 
operation,  the  horticultural  world  has  lost  one 
of  its  keenest  and  most  enthusiastic  members. 
The  beautiful  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  at 
Tring  Park,  where  he  cultivated  rare  and 
choice  plants,  have  been  frequently  noted  in 
these  columns.  Orchids  were,  perhaps,  his 
favourites,  and  several  beautiful  hybrids  bear 
his  name.  In  the  cultivation  of  Hippeastrums 
he  was  also  especially  interested,  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  fine  strain  of  rich  scarlet  and  crimson 
varieties.  His  name  is  permanently  connected 
with  the  Gloriosa,  for  our  gardens  are  indebted 
to  him  for  one  of  the  finest  of  the  race,  namely, 
G.  Eothschildiana,  the  subject  of  the  coloured 
plate  in  our  issue  for  July  25,  1914.  Tring  Park 
is  a  show  place  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
At  every  season  of  the  year  the  gardens  are  in- 
teresting, and  in  the  glasshouses  there  is  always 
a  wealth  of  bloom  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Besides  the  specialities  mentioned,  large  num- 
bers of  decorative  indoor  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  are  grown,  such  as  Begonias,  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropiums,  Nerines,  and  Winter- 
flowering  Carnations.  Lord  Rothschild  was 
not  merely  a  patTon  of  the  science  of 
horticulture.  He  showed  his  sympathy  with 
the  gardening  fraternity  by  generous  assistance 
of  the  many  horticultural  charities  and  by  gifts 
to  those  in  need.  In  1897  he  presided  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  he  was  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 
George  Greiq  Moncur.— The  death  took 
place  at  Preston  Lodge,  Prestonpans,  East 
Lothian,  on  the  31st  ult.,  of  Mr.  George  Greig 
Moncur,  managing  director  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Moncur,  Ltd.,  horticultural 
builders,  Edinburgh  and  London.  Mr.  Moncur 
had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  years,  and 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  76.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  firm,  the  other  partner  being 
ex-Bailie  Mackenzie. 


LAW     NOTE. 


ASSESSMENT     OF     EDINBURGH 
NURSERIES. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  As- 
sessment Appeals  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  to  reduce  the  assessment  on  the 
glasshouses  and  other  buildings  in  nurseries 
and  market  gardens  to  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
valuation.  This  is  done  in  the  case  of  land 
without  buildings,  and  the  contention  is  that 
the  buildings  should  be  valued  on  the  same 
principle.  The  committee  has  refused  to  give 
effect  to  the  claim,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Lands  Valuation 
Court. 
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Azolla  as  A  Pond  Weed  :  J.  M.  Azolla  is  a 
floating  plant,  and  may  be  skimmed  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  If  this  is  not  practical, 
follow  the  directions  given  to  IF.  B.  G.  for 
clearing  weeds  from  ponds. 

Banana  Eruits  :  F.  R.  S.  If  fruits  are  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  plants  you  will  find  that  they 
are  superior  in  flavour  to  those  cut  whilst  they 
are  green. 

Coal  Ashes  in  the  Garden  :  Cornflower.  Your 
plants  of  Broccoli  would  derive  no  manurial 
benefit  from  the  ashes,  but,  seeing  that  your 
soil  is  heavy  in  texture,  fine  cinders — about 
the  size  of  Peas — would  have  a  good  mechani- 
cal effect  on  the  soil  in  lightening  it.  Do  not 
use  the  fine  ash. 

Desfontainea  spinosa  :  Shrub.  If  the  pot  is 
well   filled   with  roots  use  liquid   manure     at 


every  alternate  watering,  or  place  a  little  of 
the  guano  occasionally  in  the  watering-can. 

Fig  Diseased  :  /.  L.  P.  The  trouble  is  due  to 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
moisture  has  condensed  on  the  tips  of  the 
fruits  and  favoured  an  attack  by  the  fungus 
Botrytis.  Ventilate  the  house  more  freely  and 
be  more  sparing  with  moisture  on  the  paths 
and   bare  spaces. 

History  and  Evolution  of  Garden  Flowees 
and  Plants  :  E.  A.  S.  De  Candolle's  Origin 
of  Cultivated  Plants  and  Burbidge's  Cultivated 
Plants,  Their  Propagation  and  Improvement 
would  meet  some  of  your  wishes.  But  there 
is  no  book  which  describes  the  evolution  of  the 
more  popular  plants  up  to  the  present  day.  If 
we  take  as  an  example  the  Gladiolus,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  tracing  the  lineage  of  the  later  de- 
rivatives is  seen  to  be  almost  insurmountable. 
We  can  be  sure  that  Halley  and  some  others 
have  a  large  proportion  of  the  Gandavensis 
strain  in  their  flowers,  while  the  conns  indicate 
as  clearly  an  affinity  to  Lemoinei  or  to  Nan- 
ceianus  hybrids,  and  probably  Childsii ;  but 
to  trace  the  evolution  is  another  matter. 
Even  the  Carnation  presents  almost  equal 
difficulties.  We  can  trace  the  influences  of 
French,  Polish  and  Dutch  cultivators  up  to  the 
end  of  the  17th  century ;  of  French  over- 
mastered by  English  in  the  18th  ;  of  German, 
French,  and  again  German  in  the  last  century ; 
but  how  much  any  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  German,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  has  to  do  with  present-day  Car- 
nations who  can  say  ? 

Layering  Rhododendrons  :  /.  B.  W.  Although 
layering  is  a  somewhat  slower  method  of  pro- 
pagating Rhododendrons  than  grafting,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  plants  raised  by  the 
two  methods,  for  a  layered  plant  is  infinitely 
the  better.  It  has  its  own  roots,  is  always 
more  bushy,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, is  more  vigorous.  In  the  case  of 
grafted  plants  a  strict  watch  must  be  kept 
for  growths  from  the  stock,  which  is  usually 
R.  ponticum,  for  suckers  would,  if  allowed 
to  develop  unchecked,  overgrow  the  graft. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  old,  grafted  plants  of  Rhododendron 
Tevert  to  the  common  R.  ponticum,  but 
an  old  plant  will  always  retain  its  in- 
dividuality unless  the  stock  is  allowed  to 
grow  and  smother  it.  Rhododendrons  are 
usually  layered  in  August  and  September, 
when  the  current  year's  growths  are  ripe. 
Practically  any  of  the  shoots  will  form 
roots  if  buried  in  the  ground,  but  the 
best  results  are  obtained  from  the  younger 
growths.  The  plants  may  be  layered  either 
where  they  are  growing  or  in  another  part  of 
the  garden  after  being  transplanted.  If  the 
plants  are  lifted  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak 
the  ground  with  water  if  it  is  dry,  as  it  usually 
is  in  summer.  Sandy  soil  in  a  moderately  dry 
situation  is  the  best  medium  for  the  for- 
mation of  fibrous  roots  on  the  layers,  though 
the  plants  themselves  may  be  somewhat 
stunted.  The  chief  thing  is  to  obtain  plenty 
of  roots  at  the  start.  Before  layering  a  shoot 
remove  the  leaves  except  a  few  at  the  end. 
It  Ls  a  curious  fact  that  the  leaves  of  certain. 
Rhododendrons  can  be  stripped  off  very 
easily,  whilst  others  need  each  leaf  cut  off 
separately  to  avoid  tearing  the  baTk.  There 
is  no  rule  in  this  respect,  and  each  variety 
must  be  tried  for  the  easiest  method.  The 
ground  should  be  dug,  and  roots,  sticks,  stones, 
and  other  rubbish  removed.  Sharp  sand 
should  be  added  to  the  soil  if  necessary.  The 
best  tool  for  layering  is  a  bricklayer's  trowel 
with  the  end  cut  off  some  three  or  four  inches. 
With  this  implement  a  notch  may  be  made 
in  the  ground,  and  the  shoot  bent  down  into 
it,  leaving  only  the  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  end 
above  ground.  Bend  the  shoot  to  as  nearly 
a  right  angle  as  possible  without  actually  break- 
ing it,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  with  the 
hands.  Tonguing  is  not  necessary,  although 
half-twisting  the  shoot  is  of  benefit,  but  this 
Tequires  judgment,  as  the  shoots  of  certain 
varieties  break  when  twisted.  The  plants  are 
ready     for    planting    two    years    after    being 


layered,  for  although  roots  form  in  the 
majority  of  cases  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
these  are  so  fine  and  delicate  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  disturb  the  plant  without  tearing 
them  off. 

Lilidm  candidum  :  T.  C.  The  bulbs  are  injured 
by  the  fungus  causing  Lily  Disease.  Lift  the 
bulbs  when  they  are  ripe  and  dredge  them 
with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Treat  the  Ferns 
with  a  weak  insecticide. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  W.  The  fruits  were  much 
over-ripe.  The  white-fleshed  variety  resembles 
Dumelow's    Seedling    (syn.    Wellington). 

Names  of  Plants  :  P.  and  W.,  Ltd.  "  Gold  of 
Pleasure "  is  Camelina  sativa,  but  as  you 
only  send  seed  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  your  plant  should  be  so  named. 
C.  sativa  is  a  cruciferous  plant,  an  annual, 
bearing  small,  yellow  flowers.  It  is  frequently 
found  as  a  weed  in  Corn  and  Flax  fields. — 
A.  B.  H.  Cornus  Mas. — Mike.  1,  Polypodium 
vulgare  j  2,  Ceanothus  azureus  var. ;  3,  Cara- 
gana  aurantiaca ;  4,  Phillyraea  media;  5, 
Arbutus  Unedo ;  6,  Pinus  insignis. — /.  T.  1, 
Dendrobium  crepidatum ;  2,  Dendrobium 
primulinum. — E.  R.,  Barmouth.  Cornus  alba 
var.,  probably  Spaethii. 

Odontoglossum  :  /.  S.,  Croydon.  The  seedling 
Odontoglossum  is  an  uncommon  form,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  value  if  it  retains  the 
clear  yellow  colour. 

Peach  Tree  Dying  :  E.  B.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  root-rot  due  to  a  fungus.  Remove 
the  tree,  together  with  the  roots  and  soil,  or 
the  mycelium  may  spread  to  other  trees  in 
the   border. 

Seeds  of  Cedrus  Deodara  :  G.  B.  L.  The 
Deodar  (Cedrus  Deodara)  produces  cones  regu- 
larly in  some  gardens,  but  in  other  places  trees 
of  considerable  age  cone  only  on  very  rare 
occasions.  Coning  depends  largely  upon  the 
vigour  of  the  trees,  and  in  certain  soils  and 
situations  development  is  much  better  than  in 
others.  Climatic  conditions  also  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  trees  of 
the  Deodar,  a  moderately  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere  being  more  congenial  than  a  dry 
atmosphere  with  considerable  variations  of 
temperature  during  early  spring.  The  tree 
grows  better  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the 
country  than  in  towns. 

Weeds  in  Ponds  :  W.  B.  G.  You  are  right  in 
suggesting  that  the  treatment  of  ponds  with 
copper  sulphate  is  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
eradicating  small  weeds,  such  as  Algae  and 
"scum";  for  American  Water-weed,  Water 
Crowfoot,  Duckweed,  and  other  large  growths, 
the  best  plan  is  to  use  a  scythe.  If  the  pond 
is  too  large  for  wading,  scythe  blades  can  be 
attached  to  ropes  and  dragged  through  the 
weeds  from  a  boat.  If  there  are  at  present  no 
fish  in  your  pond,  you  can  safely  apply  the 
copper  sulphate  treatment  to  the  smaller  weeds ; 
and  even  if  there  are  fish,  they  will  not  be  in- 
jured if  care  is  taken  not  to  exceed  the  proper 
quantities  or  to  allow  the  copper  to  remain  too 
long  in  one  place.  One  pound  of  copper  sul- 
phate should  be  used  to  every  100,000  gallons 
of  water ;  the  quantity  necessary  can  be  roughly 
calculated  by  multiplying  together  the  average 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  pond  in  feet, 
and  multiplying  the  result  by  5^,  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  gallons  in  a  cubic  foot.  The 
copper  sulphate  should  be  broken  small,  and 
enclosed  in  a  bag  of  loose  texture,  tied  behind 
a  boat,  and  thus  drawn  to  and  fro  in  parallel 
paths  from  10  to  20  feet  apart.  The  copper 
sulphate  will  rapidly  disappear  from  the  pond 
after  application,  so  that  it  can  safely  be 
stocked  with  trout  a  short  time  after  it  has 
been  cleaned.  The  large  weeds  should  be 
cleared  first,  and  the  small  ones  treated  with 
the  sulphate  afterwards. 


Communications  Received.— J.  H.  (Oncidium)— 
F.  W.  C— E.  H.  .7.— A.  and  B.—  H.  R.  D.-.T.  M.  McN.. 
Sportsman's  Battalion,  Romford — A.  D.  W. — A.  G. — 
Chloris— W.  E.  B.— F.  D.—  Aerault.  France— Dr.  D.— 
Dr.  H.— C.  F.— F.  M.  B.,  Kenneth  Square.  Pa  — 
R.  A.  M.— E.  Connell— I.  B.  B..  Ed inburRh— Dummy— 
P.  W.  A.— A.  G— B.  C— A.  J.  C— J.   Ettle. 
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SPRING    FLOWERS    AND    THEIR 
WAYS. 

TO  those  of  us  whose  duty  it  is  even  in 
these  anxious  times  to  stay  quiet'y 
at  home  it  is  a  relief  on  a  calm,  sunny 
day  to  go  into  the  garden  and  to  take  stock 
of  its  contents.  Even  though  the  flowers 
may  be  few,  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
gardener,  and  to  the  enquiring  mind 
many  questions  suggest  themselves  to 
which  answers  are  not  obvious. 

What,  for  instance,  is  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  date  at  which  bulbs  arc- 
lifted  one  year  and  the  date  at  which  they 
flower  in  the  following  spring?  And  to 
what  extent  does  the  behaviour  of  a  bulb 
depend  on  whether  it  has  been  lifted  in 
the  previous  year  or  has  remained  undis- 
turbed in  the  ground?  Even  without 
definite  experiments  with  a  view  of 
solving  these  questions,  most  gardens  wnl 
provide  some  evidence  on  these  points,  and 
it  may  therefore,  be  of  interest  to  draw 
attention  to  them. 

For  purposes  of  cultivation  bulbs  seem 
to  fall  into  two  main  classes,  one  of  which 
contains  those  species  which  at  some  period 
are  entirely  dormant  with  no  persistent 
root  fibres,  and  the  other,  those  which, 
like  the  Narcissus,  are  never  completely 
at  rest.  To  speak  of  allowing  the  former 
to  become  established  seems  almost 
meaningless,  for  if  at  planting  time  the 
bulbs  are  scattered  irregularly,  some 
singly  and  some  in  clusters,  Nature  can 
easily  be  simulated,  while,  in  dealing  with 
the  latter  class,  the  time  of  flowering  is 
undoubtedly  complicated  by  the  damage 
to  the  root  system  which  transplantation 
at  any  season  necessarily  involves. 

In  these  notes,  therefore,  only  those  bulbs 
will  be  considered  which,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  for  some  period  in  summer  they  are 
entirely   dormant,   may   be   lifted   and  re- 


planted without-  detriment,  provided 
always  that  the  operations  are  carried  out 
at  the  right  time  and  that  the  bulbs  are 
carefully  and  suitably  treated  while  they 
are  out  of  the  ground. 

The  so-called  type  of  Iris  reticulata  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  weed  in  this 
garden  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remove  every  small  bulblet 
when  a  patch  is  lifted.  As  lifting  takes 
place  yearly,  and  as  rhizomatous  Irises  are 
usually  planted  to  fill  the  places  from 
which  reticulata  has  been  lifted,  numbers 
of  the  latter  now  appear  among  the  short 
leaves  of  various  bearded  Irises,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  these  scattered  groups 
that  position  and  aspect  may  make  as 
much  as  a  fortnight's  difference  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  even  within  the  limits 
of  a  small  garden.  What  is  more  surpris- 
ing is  that  the  first  of  these  scattered 
groups  in  the  most  sheltered  place  was  no 
earlier  than  the  latest  planted  group  of 
those  which  had  been  lifted  and  replanted 
in  a  most  exposed  position.  These  latest 
planted  bulbs  were  overlooked  when  the 
main  lot  were  replanted  and  only  put 
into  the  ground  some  weeks  later.  Yet 
they  came  into  bloom  some  days  before 
any  flowers  appeared  among  the  main 
body. 

Curiously  enough,  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Fritillaria 
pallidiflora.  One  group  at  the  foot  of  a 
low  stone  wall  remained  undisturbed  and 
no  sign  of  it  has  yet  appeared  above 
ground,  though  jgrowth  is  apparently 
going  on  satisfactorily  below  the  surface, 
while  a  neighbouring  group  which  was 
last  year  put  into  a  precisely  similar  posi- 
tion within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  other 
made  its  first  appearance  above  ground 
more  than  a  week  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  extreme  instance 
of  regularity  in  time  of  flowering  has  also 
occurred  here  this  year.  So  long  ago  as 
1910  I  crossed  Iris  Bakeriana  and  Iris 
reticulata  with  the  object  of  testing  my 
supposition  that  a  bulb  which  the  late 
Max  Leichtlin  sent  me  as  I.  Bakeriana 
melaina  was  really  a  hybrid  between  these 
two  species.  The  first  of  my  hybrid  bulbs 
came  into  flower  this  year  on  the  same 
day  as  Leichtlin's  original  stock,  and, 
what  is  more,  was  indistinguishable  from 
it.  The  bulbs  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden,  but  both  were  undisturbed  last 
year. 

Turning  now  to  Tulips  and  to  the  species 
rather  than  to  the  garden  varieties,  one 
most  important  question  is  this  : — Why  do 
some  species  practically  never  increase  by 
division  of  the  bulb?  The  question  is  im- 
portant because  it  influences  very  con- 
siderably the  price  of  the  bulbs  and  their 
consequent  rarity  in  our  gardens.  Why, 
for  instance,  is  T.  Kaufmanniana  so 
seldom  seen,  although  there  is  no  other 
species  or  variety  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  give  a  glorious  display  on  a  sunny 
day  in  March?  Years  ago  I  invested 
threepence  in  a  packet  of  seed  of  this 
Tulip,  and  now  have  about  a  hundred 
flowering  bulbs,  hardly  any  two  of  whicli 
produce  flowers  exactly  alike.  The  differ- 
ence lies  chiefly  in  the  colouring  of  the 
backs  of  the  outer  petals,  which,   in  some 


cases,  are  almost  wholly  scarlet,  in  others 
merely  a  faint  pink,  and  in  others  again 
a  curious  slaty-blue.  All  agree,  however, 
in  opening  flat  in  the  sun  and  then  they 
look  much  more  nearly  alike  and  only 
differ  in  having  rounded  or  pointed  seg- 
ments and  in  the  absence  or  presence  of 
scarlet  markings  near  the  base.  Most  of 
them  are  white  with  yellow  centres,  while 
some  are  wholly  of  a  soft  butter  yellow. 
There  is  even  a  form  of  which  the  flower* 
are  wholly  scarlet,  which,  I  believe, 
occurred  among  collected  bulbs.  Fortu- 
nately this  form  increases  by  division  of 
the  bulbs,  and  the  three  that  I  obtained 
three  years  ago  have  now  increased  to 
seven  flowering  bulbs,  one  of  which  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  producing  two  flowers  on 
the  stem.  I  notice  also  that  among  the 
bulbs  of  the  typical  form,  one  has  pro- 
duced two  flowering  growths,  which  means 
that  it  will  have  increased  by  division 
when  the  bulbs  are  lifted.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  separate  these  two  bulbs  in  order 
to  see  whether  they  will  give  a  race  of 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana,  which  increases 
without  recourse  to  seeds  by  that  simple 
division  of  the  bulb  that  leads  to  such 
rapid  multiplication  as  takes  place,  for 
instance,  with  Inglescombe  Pink.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  given  away 
several  hundred  bulbs  of  the  latter,  my 
original  ten  bulbs  have  increased  in  seven 
years  to  over  a  thousand.  T.  Kauf- 
manniana, on  the  other  hand,  has  only 
increased  vegetatively  by  that  curious 
method  of  sending  down  droppers  which 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  lift  the 
whole  of  one's  stock.  Wherever  this  Tulip 
has  been  grown  in  my  garden  odd  bulbs 
of  it  now  appear  among  the  Irises,  and 
even  these  are  instructive,  for  1  find  traces 
of  some  disease  that  looks  like  Botrytis 
among  those  that  have  remained  undis- 
turbed beneath  Irises  for  five  or  six  years, 
while  the  main  body  that  are  annually 
lifted  appear  to  be  absolutely  healthy. 
Curiously  enough  it  appears  to  be  the  case 
that  the  earlier  a  Tulip  bulb  is  lifted  after 
growth  has  finished  the  later  will  the  leaves 
appear  in  the  following  year. 

Again,  does  the  fact  that  T.  Greigii 
practically  never,  and  T.  Kaufmanniana 
very  seldom,  produces  an  offset  mean  that 
each  individual  plant  dies  naturally  after 
a  few  years,  during  which  it  has  produced 
seeds  freely,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  as  i  am 
inclined  to  think  is  the  case  also  with 
Iris  Rosenbachiana  ?  If  so,  we  can  nder- 
stand  the  comparative  rarity  of  these 
species,  for  to  grow  Tulips  from  seed  is 
to  garden  in  hope,  since  it  takes  four  years 
at  least  to  obtain  a  small  Tulip  flower 
from  seed,  and  it  is  not  until  a  year  or 
two  later  that  the  mature  vigour  of  the 
bulb  enables  it  to  produce  a  full-sized 
flower. 

Those  who  are  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  pigments  in  flowers  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  say  why  it  is  that,  when  the- 
shoots  of  the  scarlet  form  of  T.  Kauf- 
manniana first  appear  above  the  surface, 
they  are  conspicuously  flushed  with  red,. 
as  are  also  the  first  leaves  that  come  up 
from  seeds,  although  the  colour  tends  to 
disappear  as  the  growth  matures. 

While  looking  nt  Tulips   in   a    friend's: 
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garden  a  few  days  ago  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  that  it  was  not  generally  realised  that  a 
flowering  bulb  always  sends  up  more  than  one 
leaf,  and  that  every  bulb  that  sends  up  two  or 
more  leaves  is  certainly  a  flowering  bulb.  There 
is  apparently  only  one  exception  to  this  Tule, 
and  this  is  provided  by  the  so-called  "  thieves  " 
or  "  robbers  "  of  the  Dutch  growers.  With  the 
flowers  of  these  I  have  yet  to  make  acquaint- 
ance, but  one  Dutch  and  one  English  grower  of 
Tulips  were  so  kind  last  year  as  to  save  me 
bulbs  of  "  thieves  "  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  destroyed.  As  far  as  I  can  see  at 
present     these     bulbs     always     send     up     two 


THE     ROSARY. 


THE    FIRST    HYBRID    TEA    ROSE. 

I  wonder  if  Shakespeare  had  any  intuition 
that  there  would  be  contention  over  the  nomen- 
clature of  Roses  when  he  made  Juliet  ask  the 
question,  "What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we 
call  a  Rose  By  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet  "  ? 

Your  correspondent  on  p.  101  states  that 
"  when  Mr.  Paul  brought  out  Cheshunt  Hy- 
brid, the  first  Rose  to  be  called  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
he  might  just  as  well  have  called  the  group 
Paulonia. "     To    this    no    one    would    have    had 


Fig.  62. — cupressus  lusitanica. 


[Photograph    by  E.   J.   Wallis. 


or  more  growths,  sometimes  consisting  in 
each  case  merely  of  a  single  leaf.  Twin 
growths  each  consisting  of  a  single  leaf 
never  occur  among  ordinary  bulbs,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  what  the  significance  of  it  may  be, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  provides  an  easy  means  of 
recognising  "thieves"  in  rows  of  bulbs  of 
flowering  size.  My  object  in  obtaining  and 
growing  these  "  thieves "  is  to  raise  seedlings 
from  them,  if  possible,  for  these,  if  obtainable, 
may  throw  light  on  the  ident;ty  of  the  species 
of  Tulipa  that  underlie  our  garden  varieties. 
W.  R.  Dykes,  Charterhouse,  Godalming. 


any  objection  at  the  time,  but  he  would,  as  we 
know  now,  have  been  wrong  to  do  so,  because 
as  a  matter  of  fact  Cheshunt  Hybrid  was  not 
the  first  Hybrid  Tea.  I  maintain  that  La 
France  was  the  first,  although  I  am  aware  that 
Guillot,  the  raiser,  was  quite  ignorant  of  its 
origin. 

Rosarians  all  admit  that  La  France  ie  a  pure 
Hybrid  Tea,  much  more  so  than  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.  Mr.  Paul  claims,  I  believe,  that  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid  was  raised  from  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual growing  under  glass,  and  I  think  he  says 
there  was  a  Tea  Rose  growing  on  the  roof  over 


the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  From  this  he  as- 
sumed the  seedling  was  the  result  of  a  natural 
cross,  a  very  doubtful  hypothesis,  in  my 
opinion.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  according  to 
M.  Leon  Simon  :n  Noms  de  Eoses,  1889,  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid  was  introduced  in  1873,  and  La 
France  in  1867.  So  that  La  France  must  hold 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  H.T. 

Moreover,  Captain  Christy,  a  distinct  H.T., 
was  introduced  by  Lacharme  in  1873,  the  year 
in  which  Cheshunt  Hybrid  was  introduced. 

I  imagine  that  we  might  as  well  call  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  introduced  in  1853,  a  Hybrid  Tea, 
for  who  can  doubt  its  hybrid  nature,  derived 
probably  from  a  cross  between  a  Bourbon  and 
a  pure  Tea  or  Noisette?  This  seems  to  be 
proved  from  its  putative  seedlings,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Waltham  Climber,  and  Dr. 
Rouges. 

PRUNING  LATE  POT  ROSES. 
Plasts  that  were  potted  last  autumn  and 
plunged  out-of-doors  or  wintered  in  pits  should 
be  pruned.  They  may  be  afterwards  grown  in 
the  pits  to  furnish  flowers  a  week  or  two  in  ad- 
vance of  those  out-of-doors.  By  this  treatment 
they  will  have  a  long  season  of  growth  next  sum- 
mer, and  thus  become  well-established  by  the 
time  they  are  required  for  forcing.  Walter 
Easlea. 

NOTES    ON    CONIFERS. 


VI.— CUPRESSUS  LUSITANICA.* 
There  is  good  evidence  that  Cupressus  lusi- 
tanica has  existed  at  Bussaco,  in  Portugal,  for 
at  least  300  years,  for  it  is  referred  to  in  an  old 
poem  called  Soledades  de  Bussaco,  published  in 
1634.  However,  it  is  well  known  not  to  be  in- 
digenous in  Portugal.  Its  native  country  was 
not  certainly  known  for  many  years,  and  it  had 
long  borne  the  misleading  name  of  "  Cedar  of 
Goa."  The  late  Dr.  Masters  regarded  this  Cypress 
as  closely  related  to  C.  sempervirens  and  C.  toru- 
losa,  expressing  the  opinion  t  that  all  these 
species  might  have  arisen  from  a  common  stock, 
but  comparative  examination  of  the  three  plants 
in  question  shows  nothing  to  support  this  view, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  key  to  the  cultivated 
species  which  I  hope  to  publish  shortly. 

I  was  able  to  prove  conclusively  some  years 
ago,  when  studying  native  material  in  the  Kew 
herbarium,  that  Cupressus  lusitanica,  as  known 
in  Europe,  is  merely  a  cultivated  form  of  the 
wild  Mexican  Cypress,  variously  described  as 
Cupressus  Coulteri,  C.  Benthamii  and  C.  Lind- 
leyi.  As  Pringle  points  out  in  a  letter  to 
Henry,*  its  variations  are  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  its  distribution  through  sixteen 
degrees  of  latitude  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet  alti- 
tude, and  its  growth  in  widely  different  soils. 
It  attains  its  largest  size  in  damp  volcanic  soil 
on  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
extends  into  the  mountains  of  Guatemala. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  famous  trees 
at  Bussaco  are  from  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  forest  by  Elwes,§  who  visited  Portu- 
gal in  1909  on  purpose  to  see  them.  The  forest, 
which  is  reached  by  a  short  railway  journey  from 
Coimbra  to  Luzo,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
three  miles  long,  and  appears  to  be  a  virgin 
forest  in  which  a  great  number  of  foreign  trees 
were  planted  about  half  a  century  ago  by  Rod- 
rigo  de  Moraes  Suares.  The  Cypresses  have 
been  planted  round  the  monastery,  and  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  forest,  and  the  oldest  still 
appear  to  be  quite  sound.  The  largest  tree  of 
all  is  85  feet  to  90  feet  high,   with   a  bole  of 

*  Cupressus  lusitanica,  Miller,  Gard.  Diet.,  No.  3  (1768) : 
Lambert,  Genus  Pimu,  I.,  95,  t.  65  (1803) ;  Loudon,  Arb.  ct 
Fi-ut.  Brit.,  IV.,  2,477  (1S3S)  ;  Forbes,  Pin.  Woburn.,  187, 
t.  62  (1S40);  Masters  in  Journ.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc,  XVII. ,  1 
(1S94),  and  Jow-n.  Linn.  Soc.  (Bat,),  XXXI.,  381  (1S96) ; 
Kent,  Veitch's  Man.  Conif.,  210  (19O0) :  Elwes  and  Henry, 
Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  V.,  1,176,  tt.  300-31): 
(1910);  Clinton-Baker,  lllust.  Conif.,  III.,  53  (1913);  Bean, 
Trees  and  Slirubs,  I.,  446  (1914). 

t  Jom-n.  Roy.  Hort.  Hoc.,  XVII.  1  (1S94). 

t  Elwes  and  Henry,  loc.  ci*.,  v.,  1,177. 

5  Elwes  and  Henry,  loc.  eit.,  V.,  1,179  (1910). 
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30  feet,  15  feet  10  inches  in  girth.  Another  tree 
near  the  hotel  is  about  110  feet  high  by  11  feet 
2  inches,  with  a  clean  bole  about  40  feet  high. 
Another  tree,  standing  near,  is  about  100  feet 
high,  with  a  straight,  clean  bole  66  feet  by  12 
feet  8  inches.  This  species  varies  much  in  habit 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  It 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  Portugal,  but  nowhere 
very  large,  except  at  Monserrat,  where,  in  Sir 


Fig.    63. — primula   brevifolia  : 
flowers   blue-purple. 

Fredk.  Cook's  garden,  there  is  a  specimen  over 
100  feet  high. 

The  suggestion  that  Cupressus  lusitanica  may 
have  been  introduced  by  Spanish  friars  from 
Mexico  seems  more  likely  than  that  iti  was 
brought  by  Portuguese  monks  from  Goa,  Wes- 
tern India.  It  is  unknown  at  Goa,  but  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Southern  Spain.  This  ele- 
gant Conifer  has  been  known  in  English  gar- 
dens since  1682,  when  it  was  in  cultivation  at 
Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  Badminton,  having  been 
probably  introduced  from  Portugal  a  short 
time  before.  According  to  Miller?l!  large  trees 
were  killed  by  the  frost  of  1740  and  1762.  It 
will  only  succeed  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
British  Isles.  In  England  there  are  no  trees 
which  can  be  certainly  regarded  as  of  Portu- 
guese origin.  The  best  are  at  Hemsted  Park, 
Cranbrook,  50  feet  by  10  feet  in  1905;  Weston- 
birt,  Gloucester,  two  trees  about  50  feet  high, 
but  differing  in  habit,  and  one  bearing  cones  in 
1909;  Luscombe  Castle,  Dawlish,  a  specimen 
50  feet  by  5  feet  in  1908 ;  and  Heligan,  Cornwall, 
a  specimen  40  feet  by  6  feet  8  inches  in  1909, 
measured  by  A.  B.  J.  At  Glendurgan,  in  the 
same  county,  I  also  measured  two  trees,  the 
larger  40  feet  by  4  feet  11  inches.  There  are 
smaller  trees  at  Liphook,  Hants,  and  at  Grays- 
wood,  Haslemere. 

There  are  several  fine  trees  in  Ireland,  one  of 
the  best  being  at  Woodstock.  Ire  1909  this 
measured  57  feet  by  10^  feet,  dividing  into  six 
large  stems,  and  coning  freely..  *  Elwes  found 
three  large  trees  at  Oriel  Temple',  Louth,  in  1908, 

l|  Diet.  ed.  2,  No.  3,  (1708). 


one  of  these  being  a  remarkable  specimen  with 
a  wide-spreading  crown,  19  yards  in  diameter, 
and  a  short  trunk,  only  4  feet  high  and  7  feet 
7  inches  in  girth.  Another  specimen  was  about 
40  feet  high,  with  a  straight  trunk  about  20 
feet  high  and  8  feet  1  inch  in  girth.  A  third  is 
about  40  feet  high  and  forks  near  the  ground, 
where  it  is  7  feet  9  inches  in  girth.  One  of  these 
specimens  may  be  the  tree  mentioned  by  Loudon 
as  being  32  feet  high  in  1834,  which  had  been 
raised  from  seed  brought  from  Portugal  by  Lord 
Ferrard  in  1809.  A  specimen  at  Kilmacurragh 
is  48  feet  by  8  feet,  with  a  bole  10  feet  high. 

Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg  recently  sent 
me  two  fine  fruiting  branches  from  one  of  his 
trees  at  Rostrevor  House.  It  was  planted  by 
himself,  Sir  John,  in  1889,  and  is  now  about  30 
feet  high,  with  a  girth  near  the  ground  of  5  feet 
5  inches.  Mr.  Wallis's  excellent  picture  shows 
well  the  remarkably  glaucous  cones  which  afford 
a  useful  distinguishing  character  for  the  species. 
There  is  a  larger  tree  at  Rostrevor,  the  dimensions 
being  about  40  to  45  feet  high  by  5  feet  6  inches. 
A  still  larger  tree,  which  was  9  feet  in  girth  at 


Fig.  64. — primula  gracilenta  : 
flowers  deep  lilac,  with  fringed  effect. 

3  feet  from  the  ground,  was  blown  down  in  1903. 
Other  fine  trees  in  Ireland  are  at  Fota,  55  feet 
by  6  feet  3  inches  in  1907,  and  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  C.  Macnabiana;  Castle  Martyr,  a 
tree  about  60  feet  high,  seen  in  1907.  There 
appear  to  be  no  trees  in  Scotland.  I  myself  have 
identified  specimens  from  most  of  the  above  trees. 
A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


MAINCROP  CELERY. 


Many  gardeners  in  planning  their  crops  in  ttie 
kitchen  garden  mark  off  a  portion  of  land  for 
Celery,  and  prepare  trenches  for  a  few  rows  of 
early  Celery.  This  may  be  very  well,  but  for 
maincrop  or  late  Celery  I  consider  it  a  waste  of 
ground.  Where  space  is  limited  I  recommend 
the  following  plan.  Do  not  make  the  trenches 
until  the  spring  Cabbages  are  cut;  my  practice 
is  to  make  a  trench  for  two  rows,  and  then 
measure  the  distance  for  the  next  two,  and  so 
on.  With  care  the  excavated  soil  can  be  placed 
between  the  Cabbages  that  are  not  cut.  This 
plan  results  du  a  great  saving  of  space.  T. 
Gerrish,  Mardy  Gardens,   S.    Wales. 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


THREE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

Flowering  just  now  for  the  first  time  in  cul- 
tivation are  three  species  of  Chinese  Primulas 
raised  from  seed  collected  by  Mr.  Forrest  in 
Yunnan.     They  are  : — 

P.  brevifolia,  Forrest  (see  fig.  63).  Found  by 
Mr.  Forrest  during  his  first  expedition  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  1908  in  Notes  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.  Edinburgh.  A  charming  plant 
like  a  Soldanella.  From  the  rosette  of  bright 
green,  oblong  leaves  rises  a  purpling  scape  end- 
ing in  a  truss  of  half-a-dozen  drooping  flowers — 
each  with  dark  purple-black  calyx  and  a  bell 
corolla,  fringed  at  the  tip,  of  delightful  tint  of 
blue-purple.  It  is  one  of  the  Amethystina  section 
— the  first  of  the  section  to  come  into  cultivation. 

P.  gracilenta,  Dunn  (see  fig.  64),  is  one  of  the 
Muscarioid  section,  described  from  specimens  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  collecting  in  Notes  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  It  has  stalked, 
oblong,  wavy  leaves  and  the  hairy  scape  bears 
the  typical  spicate  inflorescence  of  sessile  de- 
flexed  flowers.  The  flowers  are  deep  lilac  and 
each  petal  has  a  short  tail,  giving  a  fringed 
effect  in  the  corolla. 

P.  florida,  Balf.  fil.  et  Smith  (see  fig.  65),  is  a 
near  ally  of  P.  incisa,  Franch.,  and  is  described 
in  a  forthcoming  number  of  Notes  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden.,  Edinburgh.  The  long  stalked 
leaves  have  an  ovate  blade  covered  below  with 
wnite  meal.  The  scape  bears  an  umbel  of  short- 
stalked  flowers,  each  with  a  mealy  calyx  and  a 


Fig.  65. — primula  Florida  : 
flowers  purple-blue. 

purple-blue  corolla,  which  rapidly  fades  to  a 
paler  tint.     It  is  a  pretty  plant. 

Of  their  promise  as  garden  plants  I  would 
predict  : — P.  brevifolia  will  not  be  difficult  to 
grow  in  the  open.     It  has  firm,  not  soft,  leaves, 

and  should  be  as  free  as  an  Arthritic  Europi 

Primula.  Everyone  who  admires  Soldanellas 
should  grow  it. 

P.  gracilenta  and  P-   florida  are  both  humus- 
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loving  plants,  with  delicate  rootlets  and  crisp- 
drying  leaves,  which  form  an  airy  shelter  to  the 
small  rhizome  buds,  They  are  not  likely  to  be 
happy  exposed  to  the  wet  of  our  winters.  But 
they  form  good  tufts,  and  given  shelter  from  wet 
and  conditions  of  aerated  humus  under  moss 
they  should  thrive.  /.  B.  B.,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,   Edinburgh. 


THE   MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  APHIS  EGGS? 
So  far  as  aphides  in  my  orchards  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  the 
insecticidal  capacity  of  a  winter  wash,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  no  aphis  eggs  on 
my  Plum  trees,  or  on  any  but  an  infinitesimal 
proportion  of  my  Apple  trees.  A  search  on  three 
occasions  by  myself  and  on  one  by  an  assistant 
using  a  lens  failed  to  find  a  single  aphis  egg  or 
mother  queen  in  a  Plum  orchard  of  five  acres, 
although  it  has  been  more  or  less  infested  every 
year  since  it  came  into  bearing,  and  probably 
will  be  infested  again  this  season.  For  years 
past  the  same  search  has  been  made  and  no 
aphis  eggs  have  ever  been  found,  while  only 
about  twice  have  two  or  three  mother  queens 
been  found  when  the  trees  were  dormant.  A 
week  or  two  later  than  the  last  search  the  trees 
of  some  varieties  have  been  smothered  on  several 
occasions  with  aphides.  Whence  the  mothers 
of  the  pests  come  I  cannot  imagine.  I  simply 
state  the  fact  that  neither  they  nor  the  eggs  of 
the  egg-laying  females  were  on  the  trees  before 
the  buds  burst.  Evidently  the  life-history  of 
the  Plum  aphis  is  not  fully  known.  With  the 
several  varieties  which  attack  the  Apple  the  case 
is  similar.  During  the  pruning  of  the  last  two 
seasons  and  the  present  one  thousands  of  trees 
have  been  pruned  without  a  single  egg-infested 
shoot  having  been  found,  and  such  shoots  are 
easy  enough  to  see  with  the  naked  eye.  Never- 
theless, most  varieties  have  been  more  or  less 
infested  with  aphides  later  on. 

Qtjassia  as  an  Insecticide. 
The  results  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Parker's  experi- 
ments with  quassia  for  the  destruction  of  the 
aphis,  noticed  on  p.  185,  are  surprising,  unless  he 
prepared  his  quassia  solution  with  the  whale-oil 
soap  which  he  recommends  in  conjunction  with 
quassia.  In  1912  I  dipped  infested  shoots  of 
Apples  in  a  dilution  of  quassia  extract  alone, 
eight  times  the  strength  recommended  by  the 
maker  to  be  used  with  soft  soap.  A  good  many 
shoots  were  dipped,  but  no  aphides  were  dead 
in  forty-eight  hours.  When  soft  soap,  9  lbs.  to 
100  gallons,  was  used  with  2J  pints  of  strong 
quassia  extract,  nearly  every  aphis  was  killed, 
two  or  three  on  a  shoot  having  apparently 
escaped  a  wetting.  But  the  results  were  equally 
good  when  the  soap  was  used  alone. 

Beneficial  Insects. 
The  worst  of  spraying  with  insecticides  is  that 
we  kill  a  great  many  of  our  friends  as  well  as 
more  or  fewer  of  our  foes.  In  the  new  annual 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society  Mr.  Harold  Bastin 
gives  an  admirably  illustrated  article  on  "  In- 
sects that  Help  TJs."  There  is  quite  a  long  list 
of  these  helpful  insects,  many  of  which,  or  their 
larvae,  are  devourers  of  aphides.  The  most  im- 
portant and  most  generally  appreciated  of  these 
insects,  so  far  at  least  as  fruit-growers  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  ladybird,  which  by  itself  and  its 
voracious  larva,  the  "  nigger,"  must  be 
credited  with  wholesale  aphis  destruction,  and 
possibly  with  the  clearance  of  numbers  of  Apple 
suckers.  Mr.  Bastin's  inclusion  of  ants  in  his 
list  of  helpful  insects  is  questionable,  even  on 
his  own  showing ;  for,  although  he  says  they  kill 
and  eat  caterpillars  and  other  small  insects,  he 
dwells  upon  their  fostering  care  of  aphides, 
which    they    regularly    farm     as    producers    of 


honeydew.  Ants  are  supposed  to  distribute 
the  aphides  by  carrying  them  to  fresh  feed- 
ing grounds,  although  I  have  never  seen  an 
ant  carrying  an  aphis.  -Mr.  Bastin  says  that  in 
some  cases  ants  store  aphis  eggs  for  the  winter, 
bringing  them  out  when  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  in  the  spring.  Evidence  of  this  state- 
ment is  desirable,  because  some  authorities  state 
that  the  eggs,  if  detached  from  the  places  to 
which  they  are  fixed,  do  not  hatch.  A  Southern 
Grower. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbtjrnholmi, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

General  Remarks.— If  not  already  done, 
introduce  into  a  moderately  heated  house  a 
few  stock  plants  of  Euphorbia  pulcherrima, 
Plumbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  and 
Salvia  species.  Cuttings  inserted  in  April 
will  have  ample  time  to  gain  sufficient  size 
and  strength  to  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  most  wanted. 
Where  blue  flowers  are  in  request,  Coleus  thyr- 
soideus  may  be  propagated  now,  and  the  old 
plants  potted  on  if  large  plants  are  required. 
Eranthemum  pulchellum,  because  of  its  freedom 
of  growth  and  blooming,  is  a  most  useful  plant 
in  winter.  The  individual  flowers  do  not  last 
long,  but  they  are  produced  in  succession  over  a 
considerable  time.  Small  plants  of  Fuchsia  are 
often  preferable  to  larger  ones,  as  they  can  be 
used  where  large  plants  are  unsuitable.  To  have 
plants  in  good  condition  during  the  autumn,  in- 
sert a  batch  of  cuttings  now,  and  grow  them  in 
a  house  or  pit,  where  they  will  be  partially  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  habit  of 
the  Fuchsia  of  blooming  best  when  exposed  fully 
to  the  sun's  rays  makes  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  the  plants  to  make  a  requisite  amount  of 
stem  and  leaf-growth. 

Winter-flowering    Begonias.— If    a    few 

old  plants  have  been  properly  treated  during  the 
past  winter  it  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  cuttings  for  raising  fresh  stock.  Short 
side-shoots  taken  off  close  to  the  old  stems  of 
such  varieties  as  Mme.  Carnot  and  Carolina  will 
root  freely  in  an  ordinary  propagating  pit.  Be- 
gonias of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  and  those 
of  the  newer  winter-flowering  section  are  best 
rooted  from  sucker-like  growths,  or  from  leaves. 
The  plants  are  naturally  of  free  growth,  and 
very  free  in  flowering,  but  they  require  con- 
stant attention.  Strong,  healthy  young  cuttings 
inserted  at  a  later  date  make  far  better  plants 
than  older  cuttings  rooted  some  weeks  earlier. 

Late  Bulbs.— Cool  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Ixias,  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  G.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Lachenalias  are  pushing  up  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  require  extra  attention  in  watering 
and  ventilating.  A  portion  of  the  stock  may  be 
flowered  early,  but  it  must  'be  remembered  that 
these  plants  resent  much  fire-heat.  A  light, 
cool  frame  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions  is  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  grow  the  plants.  Lachenalia  aurea,  L.  Nel- 
sonii,  L.  tricolor  and  L.  pendula  are  probably  the 
best  garden  species,  and  most  usually  grown. 
When  coming  into  flower  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  close  to  the  roof- 
glass,  but  in  a  position  free  from  draughts. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild).  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines. —The  Vine  grows  well  out-of-dooTS  in 
ground  overlying  a  gravelly  or  porous  subsoil,  but 
the  soil  should  not  be  excessively  rich,  for 
although  the  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly  and 
produce  large  bunches  in  very  rich  soils,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  a  lighter  staple  is  to  be  preferred.  Re- 
tentive clays  are  the  worst  soils  for  Vines  ;  grown 


in  strong  clay  the  flowers  are  largely  abortive, 
the  fruit,  if  it  sets,  does  not  ripen,  and  the 
shoots,  not  maturing,  are  susceptible  to  injury 
by  severe  frosts.  There  are  many  instances  of 
Vines  growing  in  old  walls,  and  others  in  almost 
pure  sand  and  gravel,  that  produce  excellent 
crops,  and  the  Grapes  ripen.  This  may  be 
carrying  the  merits  of  a  poor  soil  to  the  ex- 
treme, but  it  proves  that  the  drier  and  lighter 
the  soil  the  more  likely  are  the  Vines  to  ripen 
their  fruit.  Vines  planted  in  warm,  sheltered 
situations  are  breaking  into  growth.  When  the 
shoots  are  about  1  inch  long  rub  off  those  not  re- 
quired for  furnishing  the  space.  The  most 
luxuriant  shoots  are  found  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  whether  they  are  trained  horizon- 
tally or  perpendicularly.  In  training  a  Vine  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  three  principal  objects  in 
view,  first,  to  cover  the  space  with  healthy  fruit- 
bearing  branches,  leaving  room  both  foT  ripen- 
ing the  fruit  and  the  wood  that  is  to  bear  fruit 
the  succeeding  year;  secondly,  to  Temove  the 
end  of  each  shoot  bearing  fruit  at  the  second  or 
third  joint  beyond  the  bunch;  thirdly,  to  take 
off  all  lateral  growths  as  they  appear,  and  any 
shoots  which,  although  reserved  for  fruiting, 
prove  unproductive.  By  regulating  the  growths 
early  the  fruit  will  grow  freely,  the  berries  be- 
come larger,  more  regular,  and  ripen  early.  After 
the  berries  have  set  if  the  Vines  need  nourish- 
ment apply  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard, 
or  a  concentrated  fertiliser,  to  the  border,  but 
in  average  seasons,  and  in  normal  conditions, 
feeding  is  seldom  necessary.  Only  allow  one 
bunch  to  each  spur,  or  shoot;  two,  and  some- 
times three,  bunches  are  produced  on  a  single 
growth  under  the  spur  system  of  pruning.  As 
a  rule  the  berries  require  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  thinning.  The  present  is  the  best  time  for 
planting,  and  pot  Vines  are  the  most  suitable. 
Retain  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
main  rod,  although  the  buds  may  be  breaking 
freely,  and  the  temptation  be  great  to  retain  the 
whole  stem.  The  following  varieties  will,  as  a 
rule,  succeed  during  average  seasons  in  the 
south,  south-east,  or  western  counties  of  Eng- 
land if  grown  against  a  wall  with  a  south  or 
south-west  aspect :— Sweetwater,  Royal  Musca- 
dine, Reine  Olga,  Early  Auvergne  Frontignan. 
Early  Smyrna  Frontignan,  Espiran,  and  Turkey 
Frontignan. 

THE   ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T  W.  BRISCOE,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Lissochilus.  —These  terrestrial  Orchids 
should  be  re-potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  as  soon  as  they  commence 
to  grow.  The  house  for  them  should  be  hot,  with 
a  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  roots  are  re- 
established in  the  fresh  soil  they  will  need  an 
abundance  of  water.  A  little  shade  is  necessary, 
but  not  so  dense  as  to  cause  the  flower-scapes 
and  foliage  to  grow  weak.  If  ihe_  leaves  are 
infested  with  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests 
sponge  them  carefully  with  a  weak  insecticide. 

Catasetum.-C  splendens,  C.  Bungerothii, 
and  C.  macrocarpum  are  well  worth  cultivating 
as  decorative  plants.  They  will  thrive  in  the 
usual  compost  employed  for  Orchids,  and  may 
be  gTown  in  ordinary  pots  or  pans.  Whilst 
growing  actively,  the  plants  may  be  included  in 
the  same  house  as  the  Dendrobiums,  but  they 
usually  complete  their  season's  growth  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  Dendrobiums,  and  in  conse- 
quence should  be  removed  to  cooler  and  drier 
conditions  directly  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  com- 
pleted. Mormodes  and  Cycnoches  may  be  re- 
potted at  the  same  time  as  Catasetums,  and  be 
afforded   similar  treatment. 

Phaius.-  During  March  and  the  two  following 
months  many  of  the  species  and  hybrids  of  Phaius 
produce  their  flower-spikes,  and  the  plants  are 
then  valuable  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  This 
Temark  applies  especially  to  such  hybrids  as  P. 
Cooksonii,  P.  Norman,  and  P.  Phoebe,  which 
have  either  P.  simulans  or  P.  Humblotii 
as  a  parent.  These,  with  the  secondary 
hybrids,  constitute  a  most  beautiful  series, 
and  they  are  not  such  strong  growers  as  cer- 
tain of  the  species,  which  is  a  consideration 
where  the  plant  houses  are  of  small  size.  The 
hybrids    are,  as    a    general    rule,   easily    culti- 
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vated,  provided  a  few  details  are  observed,  but 
the  species  P.  simulans  and  P.  Humblotii  are 
somewhat  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with.  Like 
several  other  Madagascar  Orchids  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  has  never  been  attained,  but 
the  best  results  are  secured  in  a  moist,  warm 
atmosphere  such  as  in  a  Phalaenopsis  house. 
Even  in  favourable  conditions  the  plants  suc- 
ceed for  only  a  few  years  after  they  are  imported, 
and  the  hybridist  secured  a  great  triumph  when 
they  were  crossed  with  P.  grandifolius  and 
other  robust  species.  Throughout  the  growing 
season  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  shaded 
position  in  a  warm  house — the  ordinary  plant 
stove  is  suitable.  Specimens  which  have  passed 
out  of  bloom,  and  those  that  have  failed  to  flower, 
should  be  re-potted  if  necessary.  The  roots  are 
fleshy  and  require  a  fair  amount  of  room,  also 
a  substantial  rooting-medium  consisting  of  good 
turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal 
parts,  with  sufficient  sand  and  crushed  crocks 
to  render  the  whole  porous.  Ample  drainage 
must  be  provided,  and  to  this  end  the  pots  should 
be  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  broken 
potsherds.  During  the  process  of  re-potting  the 
soil  should  be  pressed  firm,  and  space  may  be 
left  near  the  surface  for  a  layer  of  chopped 
Sphagnum-moss.  This,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  it  gives  the  plants  a  smart  appearance. 
Water  the  roots  soaringly  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
later  copious  supplies  should  be  afforded,  keeping 
the  atmosphere  moist  by  damping  the  floor  and 
stages  frequently.  Protect  the  plants  from 
strong  sunlight.  The  principal  insect  pests  of 
these  Orchids  are  thrips  and  scale  ;  the  former 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  spraying  at  fortnightly 
intervals  with  a  weak  insecticide.  To  destroy 
scale  it  is  necessary  to  sponge  the  foliage,  and 
particularly  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  directly 
the  pest  is  detected. 

Laflia  m^ntphyi.la.— This  dwarf-growing 
Orchid  should  be  top-dressed  or  re-potted  accord- 
ing as  is  necessary.  Small  pots  are  the  best 
receptacles;  and  the  compost  should  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  Osmunda-fibre  and  one 
part  Sphagnum -moss,  the  portions  to  be  cut  up 
fairly  small.  The  plant  will  thrive  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  should  be  suspended  or 
placed  upon  inverted  flower-pots  to  bring  it 
near  to  the  roof-glass.  Careful  watering  is 
essential  at  all  times,  for  the  roots  must  never 
become  really  dry  or  the  small  pseudo-bulbs 
will  suffer  injury.  Remove  the  flower-spikes 
from   weak   plants  directly  they  appear. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgatb.   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoim,    South   Queensferry,   N.B. 

Vinery.— The  earliest  pot  Vines  will  furnish 
ripe  Grapes  early  in  May,  and  the  berries  are 
already  beginning  to  change  colour.  At  this  stage 
a  little  increased  ventilation  should  be  afforded, 
and,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a  little  air 
may  be  admitted  through  the  top  ventilators  at 
night.  The  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture 
should  be  reduced  slightly.  It  will  be  safe  to 
continue  feeding  the  Vines  until  the  colouring 
has  become  more  pronounced  in  the  berries,  or 
in  any  circumstainces  until  the  berries  finish 
swelling.  Vines  planted  in  borders  are  in  vary- 
ing stages  of  development,  so  that  the  grower 
is  now  experiencing  a  busy  time.  In  the  earlier 
houses  the  fruits  are  swelling  satisfactorily, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  seedless 
berries  in  the  centres  of  the  bunches.  This 
second  thinning  should  be  done  with  great  care 
and  should  only  be  undertaken  by  a  person  having 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  variety.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  Madresfield  Court  variety 
the  berries  need  ample  room  to  develop,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  the  bunch,  for  the  slightest 
crowding  of  the  Grapes  would  cause  them  to 
split.  As  this  trouble,  however,  may  result  from 
other  causes  it  will  be  advisable  to  admit  air 
more  freely  directly  cracking  is  detected ;  in- 
deed, a  constant  circulation  of  air  both  night 
and  day  will  often  arrest  this  defect.  It  is  not 
always  practical  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a 
vinery  planted  with  a  number  of  varieties.  Still, 
the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  removing  a 
square  of  glass  near  the  Vine  that  needs  extra 
air.  The  night  temperature  at  this  stage  should 
be  65°,  with  an  increase  of  10°  to  15°  during  the 
day  by  sun-heat.  Attend  to  the  ventilation  of 
the  vinery  carefully,  otherwise  much  damage  may 


be  caused  to  the  foliage  by  sudden  outbursts  of 
sunshine.  It  is  always  wrise  to  have  the 
water  pipes  warm  in  the  early  morning,  so  that 
the  foliage  may  be  somewhat  dry  before  air  is 
admitted.  Feed'  the  Vines  liberally  and  renew  the 
top-dressing.  Current  work  in  later  houses  con- 
sists in  disbudding,  stopping  and  tying  the 
shoots. 

Figs  in  Pots.— The  fruits  on  early  varieties 
growing  in  pots  are  approaching  the  ripening 
stage.  Therefore  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  should  be  reduced  considerably. 
Overhead  syringings  should  be  discontinued,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  foliage 
be  kept  free  from  red  spider,  which,  if  allowed 
to  spread,  would  affect  the  second  crop  seriously. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  at  this  stage  should 
be  60°  to  65°  by  night.  If  the  outside  condi- 
tions are  favourable  a  little  ventilation  should  be 
afforded  at  night.  Admit  air  more  freely  during 
the  day,  and  expose  the  fruits  fully  to  the  light. 
As  the  trees  are  cleared  of  the  crop  they  should 
be  syringed  thoroughly,  the  roots  top-dressed, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  a  somewhat  cooler 
house. 

Orchard  House. -Thin  the  fruits  of  the 
various  trees  when  the  former  commence  to 
swell.  Commence  by  removing  all  deformed  and 
badly  placed  fruits,  while  the  general  thinning 
should  be  performed  as  circumstances  require. 
Endeavour  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy 
condition,  which  can  only  be  done  by  paying 
strict  attention  to  details  of  cultivation.  The 
trees  should  be  syringed  twice  daily,  and  the 
ventilators  opened  to  promote  a  free  circulation 
of  the  air.  As  the  fruits  advance  the  trees 
will  be  benefited  by  moderate  applications  of 
concentrated  fertilisers. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.   Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South   Wales. 

Violets.— The  latter  part  of  March  was  par- 
ticularly cold,  and  delayed  the  hardening  off  of 
Violets  growing  in  frames.  In  view  of  this 
delay  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  their 
summer  quarters  at  once.  In  rich,  well-prepared 
soil,  Violets  make  good  growth  and  build  up 
strong,  flowering  crowns.  A  shady  border  is  to 
be  recommended,  as  Violets  are  very  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  red  spider.  But  when  grown  in 
rich  soil  and  attended  to  in  watering,  syringing, 
and  an  occasional  dusting  with  soot,  this  pest  will 
not  give  much  trouble,  even  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  an,  open  situation.  In  light  soils, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  shady  site, 
such  as  in  a  border  where  a  row  of  espalier- 
trained  fruit  trees  obstructs  the  light.  Strong, 
well-rooted  side-growths  aTe  now  obtainable ; 
and  should  be  detached  and  planted  firmly,  dis- 
carding the  old  root-stocks.  Dibble  any  growths 
not  sufficiently  rooted  into  a  close  frame  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand  ;  syringe 
them  frequently,  and  when  well  rooted  harden 
them  off  in  view  of  planting  in  the  beds  later. 
The  single  varieties  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
type  require  to  be  set  at  a  distance  of  12  to  15 
inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  double  sorts  not 
closer  than  9  inches.  In  the  absence  of  rain 
water  the  roots  frequently  until  they  are  re- 
established, and  stir  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe 
every  week. 

Tigridia.— Bulbs  of  the  beautiful  Tiger 
Flower  are  best  lifted  in  autumn  and  stored  in 
sand.  They  should  now  be  planted  in  rich, 
well-drained  soil,  choosing  a  sheltered  position, 
but  one  fully  exposed  to  sunshine.  Let  the  roots 
have  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather. 

Hardy  Ferns.— Ferns  are  later  than  usual  in 
starting  into  growth,  and  the  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  to  attend  to  such  work  as  dividing, 
planting,  or  top-dressing.  In  carrying  out  these 
operations  take  care  not  to  damage  the  crowns. 
For  general  purposes  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  peat  and  sand  will  form  a  suitable  root- 
ing medium.  For  Scolopendriums  and  Polypo- 
diums  add  crushed  brick  and  mortar  rubble. 
Cut  off  all  dead  fronds,  hut  damaged  or  un- 
slightly  leaves  must  not  be  removed  too  hastily, 
especially  from  disturbed  plants,  as  these  to 
some  extent  assist  root-action.     Ferns  require  an 


abundance  of  water  at  the  roots — but  not  a 
stagnant  soil,  and  are  at  home  in  partial  shade, 
such  as  is  found  in  various  parts  of  a  rock- 
garden,  woodland  walks  and  dells.  Osmunda 
regalis  (Royal  Fern)  will  grow  in  either  a  sunny 
or  a  shaded  position,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns 
for  planting  by  the  side  of  ornamental  water. 

Polyanthus. —Plants  of  a  good  strain  of 
Polyanthus  are  very  effective  for  spring  bedding, 
and  are  particularly  at  home  in  partially- 
shaded  dells,  woodland  walks  and  glades. 
Seed  may  be  sown  in  spring  or  summer,  immedi- 
ately it  is  ripe.  To  obtain  flowering  plants  for 
next  spring  sow  seed  at  once  in  boxes  or  pans, 
and  place  the  seed-pans  in  a  close  frame.  Keep 
the  soil  uniformly  moist,  and  do  not  expose  the 
seedlings  to  bright  sunshine.  Transplant  in 
boxes  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  and 
grow  them  in  the  frame  until  they  are  fit  for 
transferring  to  an  open,  cool  border,  the  soil  of 
which  has  previously  been  well  prepared  and 
manured. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman.  Royal  Gardens.  Windior. 

Leeks.— If  seeds  were  sown  in  heat  with  a 
view  to  producing  large  Leeks,  the  seedlings 
should  be  hardened  gradually  and  the  trenches 
prepared  at  once.  The  latter  should  be  made 
2  feet  deep  and  the  bottom  broken  with  a  fork. 
Place  a  layer  of  decayed  farmyard  manure  over 
the  broken  surface,  make  it  moderately  firm 
and  spread  a  covering  of  soil  to  the  depth  of 
6  inches.  Transplant  the  Leeks  at  about  the  end 
of  April.  Do  not  allow  the  roots  to  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  manure  :  they  will  bene- 
fit by  it  later.  It  is  good  practice  to  place 
brown-paper  collars  around  the  plants  immedi- 
ately after  planting,  and  the  collars  should  be 
raised  as  earthing-up  becomes  necessary.  When 
the  plants  are  well  established,  water  the  roots 
liberally  with  liquid  manure. 

Carrots  in  Pits.- The  final  thinning  of 
Carrots  in  pits  should  be  accomplished  before 
the  plants  become  crowded.  A  space  of  3  inches 
between  the  plants  is  sufficient  for  dwarf-topped 
varieties,  but  more  space  is  necessary  for  strong- 
growing  varieties.  As  each  light  is  thinned, 
water  the  soil  to  settle  it  about  the  roots. 
Ventilate  the  frame  freely  in  favourable 
weather  and  remove  the  lights  entirely  when 
warm  rains  fall.  Dust  the  soil  with  soot  pre- 
vious to  watering  the  plants.  Keep  early 
Carrots  growing  in  borders  out-of-doors  free 
from  weeds  and  thin  the  crop  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Guard 
against  injury  by  slugs  :  a  light  dusting  of  lime 
in  the  early  mornings  will  keep  these  pests 
in  check.  Carrot  seed  may  be  sown  now  to 
produce  roots  for  late  autumn  supplies.  For 
winter  and  spring  use  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
a  month  later  in  well-prepared  soil.  At  Frog- 
more  the  principal  batch  of  Carrots  is  sown  in 
June,  the  roots  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
throughout  the  winter,  and  pulled  when  they 
begin  to  make  fresh  growth. 

Potatos.  —  Main  crop  Potatos  should  be 
planted  now  in  soil  that  has  been  thoroughly 
broken  up.  Allow  a  space  of  30  inches  between 
the  rows  and  from  12  to  15  inches  between  the 
sets  in  the  row.  If  the  tubers  have  been  placed 
singly  in  trays  to  sprout,  see  that  the  shoots 
are  not  broken  as  they  are  being  placed  in  the 
trenches.  Admit  air  freely  to  tubers  which  are 
still  implanted,  in  order"  to  keep  the  shoots 
stocky.  The  earliest  Potatos  which  were  planted 
in  the  open  will  soon  require  protection.  The 
material  used  should  be  kept  dry  and  supported 
by  wires,  which  should  be  extended  along  the 
border  at  least  2  feet  from  the  ground. 

Cauliflowers.— Plants  which  have  been 
wintered  in  cold  frames  are  ready  for  planting 
in  the  open.  Water  the  plants  thoroughly  before 
they  are  removed  from  the  pots  and  make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots  as  planting  proceeds. 
Plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  this  spring  should 
be  pricked  off  in  a  sheltered  position  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Protect  them 
from  strong  winds.  Make  another  sowing  to 
secure  plants  for  succession,  that  a  continual 
supply  of  heads  may  be  available  throughout 
the  summer. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Suecial     Notice     to     Correspondents.  —  The 

Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations,  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the    notice   of   horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  cf 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent 
Garden.    London-     Communications    should   l.e 

■WRITTEN    ON    ONE    SIDE     ONIY    OP    THE    PAPER,    sent    as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duty  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  le 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations-— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  48.5. 

Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  11.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  April  15 
(10  a.m.)  :  Ear.  29.7 ;  Temp.  52°.  Weather- 
Bright  and  cool. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  at  12.  Roses, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  at  1,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  E.O. 

THURSDAY— 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc..  at  "  Highbury," 
Moor  Green,  Birmingham,  by  order  of  the  Exors.  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  1. 


Wool  and 
Leather  Waste 
as  Fertilisers. 


With  the  present  ab- 
normal activity  of  thu 
Yorkshire  cloth  mills 
there  is  a  considerable 
surplus  of  wool  waste  (shoddy),  and  it  is 
therefore  opportune  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  and  gardeners  to  the  value 
of  wool  waste  as  a  fertiliser.  This  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,*  who 
points  out  that  wool  waste  contains 
about  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  that 
since  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  com- 
plex and  decompose  slowly  in  the  soil,  this 
fertiliser  produces  good  effects,  not  only 
in  the  year  of  its  application,  but  also 
during  the  two  following  years.  Over 
and  above  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  the 
organic  matter  in  shoddy  is  of  use  in  im- 
proving the  physical  state  of  the  soil. 
Another  advantage  consists  in  the  fact 
that  wool  waste  may  be  dug  or  ploughed 
in  any  time,  either  in  autumn  or  in 
spring,  just  before  a  crop  is  sown.  It  is 
important  that  buyers  should  require 
an  analysis,  inasmuch  as  wool-cotton 
waste  is  sometimes  sold,  and  the  cotton 
is  useless.  Pure  wool  waste  should  con- 
tain not  less  than  10-15  per  cent,  nitrogen, 

•  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  March,  1915. 


whereas  admixture  with  cotton  brings  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  down  to  5-10. 

Leather  waste  is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. Whereas  finely-powdered  waste  of 
untanned  leather  is  useful  as  a  fertiliser, 
that  from  tanned  leather  is  at  present  of 
little  value.  Experiments  made  in  the 
United  States  show  that  if  leather  waste 
be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  much  of 
the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  is  ren- 
dered available.  Roasting  has  also  been 
tried  with  some  success.  Dr.  Russell 
urges  that  further  experiments  should  be 
made  in  the  direction  of  treating  waste 
leather  in  order  to  render  the  nitrogen 
which  it  contains  available  for  crops.  All 
growers  will  agree  with  him,  for,  with  the 
decreasing  supplies  of  farmyard  manure, 
it  behoves  us  to  utilise  all  waste  organic 
materials.  The  problem  is  one  which  may 
be  attacked  either  from  the  chemical  or 
the  bacteriological  point  of  view.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps,  the  more  hopeful,  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  bac- 
teria exist  capable  of  "  detanning " 
leather.  Micro-organisms  are  so  various 
in  their  appetites — certain  of  them  being 
able  to  feed  on  such  unlikely  foods  as  rum 
— that  others  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  found  for  which  a  diet  of  leather 
should  not  be  beyond  their  "  digestive  " 
powers. 

An  interesting  and  suc- 

a  New  Method  of  cessful    method    of    de- 

Fumigatine  seeds,  stroying  weevils,*  beetles 

and  similar  insects  in- 
festing seed  is  described  by  Messrs. 
Sasscoe  and  Hawkins.  The  method 
may  be  described  as  cyaniding  under 
reduced  pressure.  The  seeds  are  placed 
in  an  iron  cylinder  3  feet  long  by 
1  foot  in  diameter.  One  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  permanently  closed,  and  the 
other,  fitted  with  a  flange,  is  closed 
by  means  of  a  brass  plate  ground 
to  fit  the  flange.  By  means  of  screws  the 
plate  is  clamped  against  a  rubber  washer 
fixed  between  it  and  the  flange.  The  cylin- 
der is  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
in  its  upper  side  are  three  openings. 
One  is  fitted  with  a  cock  which  connects 
up  with  a  vacuum  pump,  the  second  with 
a  gauge  which  registers  the  decrease  in 
pressure  produced  by  the  pump,  and  into 
the  third  is  fitted  a  funnel  provided  with 
a  stop-cock  and  containing  the  acid  re- 
quired to  produce  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  end  of  the  funnel  passes  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  opens  above  a 
vessel  containing  the  required  amount  of 
potassium  or  sodium  cyanide.  To  use  the 
apparatus  the  seeds  to  be  disinfected  are 
placed  in  a  canvas  bag  in  the  cylinder! 
and  the  required  amount  of  cyanide  is  put 
in  the  vessel  below  the  funnel.  The  plate 
is  screwed  on  and  the  stop-cock  connected 
with  the  pump.  When  the  gauge  registers 
a  decrease  of  pressure  corresponding  to 
about  30  inches  of  mercury — that  is,  an 
almost  complete  vacuum — the  pump  is  cut 
off  by  closing  the  stop-cock,  the  acid 
is  run  in  through  the  funnel  and  the  seeds 
are  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to  the  hydro- 

♦  Bulletin    No.    186   of   the   U.S.    Department   of   Agri- 
culture. 


cyanic  acid.  It  is,  of  course,  important 
to  a-rrange  for  the  discharge  pipe  of  the- 
air  pump  to  open  outside  the  building. 
After  the  seeds  have  been  exposed  to  the- 
gas  the  stop-cock  of  the  funnel  is  opened 
in  order  to  let  air  into  the  cylinder.  Air 
is  sucked  through  the  cylinder  by  means 
of  the  pump,  and  thereby  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  washed  out.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  cover  is  taken  off  and  the  seeds- 
are  removed.  Extensive  trials  indicate  that 
by  this  means  insects  are  destroyed  and 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  is  not  im- 
paired. The  advantage  claimed  for  the- 
method  is  that  better  contact  is  obtained 
between  the  gas  and  the  insects,  and  hence- 
that  the  hydrocyani"  acid  produces  its 
lethal  effects  more  swiftly. 


George     Dickson     Memorial    Cup.— The 

Newtownards  Horticultural  Society  has  Taised 
the  sum  of  £100  for  the  object  of  institut- 
ing a  memorial  to  the  late  George  Dickson, 
who  was  for  twenty  years  president  of  the 
society.  The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of  a. 
Challenge  Cup,  which  will  be  offered  for 
competition  at  the  society's  shows,  being  allo- 
cated to  a  different  class  each  year,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee.  The  winner  of  the 
Cup  will  be  allowed  to  hold  it  for  one  year,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  will  be  presented 
with  a  smaller  cup,  which  will  be  a  replica  of 
the  larger  one. 

Trial  of  Tulips  at  Wisley.—  TheR.H.S. 

trial  of  Tulips,  which  is  being  continued: 
this  year,  includes  about  5,000  stocks.  Should 
weather  conditions  prove  normal  the  early- 
flowering  section  will  be  at  its  best  towards  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  and  the  other  sec- 
tions during  the  first  fortnight  in  May.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  trial  an 
interleaved  index  has  been  prepared  in  pam- 
phlet form.  Fellows  of  the  society  intending  to. 
visit  Wisley  may  obtain  copies  of  the  index,  free 
of  charge,  on  application  at  the  R.H.S.  office, 
Vincent   Square,  Westminster. 

War  Items  The  Scottish  Fruit  Trade 
Association  has  collected  the  sum  of  £1,132 
to  provide  motor  ambulances  for  the  Red  Cross 
Society.  Two  motor  ambulances  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  the  balance  handed  to  the  society. 

Private  William  Orr,  of  the  2nd  Scots. 

Guards,  who  was  killed  in  action  on  March  12, 
was  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Mitchell,  Park  of 
Drumquhassle,  Drymen.  He  was  a  reservist 
and  was  called  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Private    Geoffrey    Corbett,   a  member 

of  the  garden  staff  at  Kew,  who  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  enlisted  in  the  Cameron  Highlanders, 
was  wounded  at  the  fighting  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 
He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  head  gardener 
at  Mulgrave  Castle,  Whitby. 

In  ihe    American    Florists'   Exchange,    a 

letter  from  Mr.  C.  Petrick,  of  Ghent,  Belgium 
(received  by  the  addressee,  Ralph  M.  Ward, 
71,  .Murray  Street,  New  York,  on  March  22),  is 
published,  which  is  as  follows  : — "  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  entire  male  population  has  been 
called  to  the  colours.  This  is  not  the  case.  In 
Belgium  we  have  no  universal  service.  We  had 
perhaps  one  out  of  fifty  called  to  take  arms. 
The  nurseries  surrounding  Ghent  and  those 
about  Bruges  have  not  suffered  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  that  one  square  foot  of  glass  has  been 
broken  through  the  war.  However,  the  loss  to 
horticulture  is  very  great;  it  is  disastrous,  and' 
the  consequence  will  be  the  ruin  of  perhaps  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  nurserymen  and  growers.  The 
little  business  that  was  done  last  fall  with  the 
United  States  and  Scandinavia  helps  very  little. 
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Besides,  many  of  our  clients  in  those  countries 
seem  to  take  advantage  of  our  misfortune  in- 
stead of  giving  us  a  little  encouragement. 
Many  hundred  thousand  Azaieas  were  frozen — 
in  the  first  place,  because  there  was  no  demand  ; 
secondly,  for  want  of  room  in  our  greenhouses  ; 
and  thirdly,  for  want  of  money  to  buy  fuel.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  mis- 
fortune " 

Mr.  Benary.  — For  some  time  past  a  rumour 
has  been  in  circulation  that  a  near  relative  of 
Mr.  Benary,  the  Erfurt  seedsman,  had,  been  cap- 
tured in  France  in  circumstances  that  rendered 
him  liable  to  be  shot.  Although  information  to 
this  effect,  accompanied  by  sordid  details, 
reaehed  us  some  time  ago,  we  refrained  from 
giving  publicity  to  it  on  the  ground  that  nothing 
short  of  official  proof  of  an  act  of  treachery 
should  justify  its  publication.  We  have  had  re- 
cently an  opportunity  of  reading  a  letter  from 
the  head,  of  the  Erfurt  firm  to  one  of  our  leading 
seedsmen.  In  this  letter  the  doings  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Benary  family  are  described  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  the  incident.  Moreover, 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Frederic  Benary  and 
published  in  the  Florists'  Exchange  denies  the 
charge  explicitly,  and  gives  an  account  of  what 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  rumour.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  Benaky  is  not  content  with  a 
disclaimer,  but  imputes  dishonourable  motives  to 
a  French  colleague,  who  is  said  to  have  published 
the  original  story.  Whilst  deploring  this  method 
of  rehabilitating  his  family,  we  are  glad  to  give 
publicity  to  Mr.  Benary's  asseveration  that  no 
charge  of  treachery  was  sustained  at  the  trial. 
Englishmen,  and  still  more  .Frenchmen,  have  so 
many  terrible  evidences  of  disregard  of  the  rules 
and  amenities  of  civilisation  and  humanity  on 
the  part  of  Germans  of  position  that  it  will  come 
as  a  profound  relief  to  learn  from  Mr.  Frederic 
Benary  that  no  member  of  his  family,  though 
technically  our  enemy,  has  deserved  to  forfeit 
the  respect  of  his  friends. 

Trade  with  New  Zealand.— The  Board 
of  Trade  informs  us  that  enquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived from  agents  in  New  Zealand  for  the 
names  of  manufacturers  of  fertilisers  and  ex- 
porters of  seeds  and  grain.  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  goods  men- 
tioned should  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  enquirers. 
Further  communications  regarding  the  en- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  H.M.  Trade  Com- 
missioner for  New  Zealand,  P.'C".  Box  369, 
Wellington. 

British  Florists  Deceased  in  the 
States.— The  death  has  lately  occurred  in  the 
United  States  of  several  well-known  florists  of 
British  birth,  who  have  emigrated  to  America  in 
their  early  years  and  settled  there  permanently. 
One  of  them,  William  Roe,  who  was  born  in 
Leicestershire  and  emigrated  to  Lockport,  N.Y., 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  died  on  February  22 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Quinn,  who  died  on  the  26th  idem  at  Nor- 
wich, N.Y.,  was  a  native  of  Dublin  ;  '  e  went  to 
the  States  when  about  sixteen  years,  old,  and 
had  built  up  a  flourishing  nursery  and  florist's 
business.  His  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
fifty-six.  Mr.  W.  Hatcher  was  born  in  Eng- 
land eighty-six  years  ago,  but  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Washington.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  gardener  and  florist  at  the  SoldieTs' 
Home  in  that  city  up  to  within  three  years  of 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
March.  Mr.  W.  B.  Paterson,  a  native  of  Tulli- 
body, Clackmannanshire,  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  success  which  attends  perseverance  and 
industry.  He  landed  in  New  York  as  a  lad  in 
1866  with  ninety  cents  as  his  entire  capital. 
After  making  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
obtain  employment  he  opened  a  little  school  for 
coloured  children,  and  later  on  started  a  florist's 


business  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  In  this  latter  he 
was  extremely  successful,  and  the  business 
gradually  grew  to  be  the  largest  in  the  State  of 
Alabama.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  on 
March  16,  leaving  a  widow,  daughter,  and  four 
sons. 

Wood  for  Gunpowder.— The  War  Office 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  supplies  of 
Rhamnus  Frangula  in  this  country.  Estate 
owners  who  have  plantations  of  Rhamnus  and 
are  willing  to  sell  should  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  War  Office,  Whitehall. 

Mr.  Frank  Reader.— Mr.  Reader,  whose 
portrait  we  reproduce,  is  well  known  to  the 
horticultural  world  as  chief  cashier  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  society's  servants,  and,  has 
witnessed  the  wonderful  growth  the  society  has 
made  since  the  termination  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton period.  At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years' 
service  the.  Council  has  presented  Mr.  Reader 
with  a  tea  service  as  a  token  of  its  appreciation 
of  his  services,  and  presentations  have  also  been 
made  to  him  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Gtjrney 
Fowler,  and  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.  This  recognition  Mr.  Reader  has  well 
deserved,  and  it  will  give  pleasure  and  satisfac- 


MR.    FRANK   READER. 

tion  to  his  large  circle  of  friends  and  well-wishers. 
His  geniality  and  tact,  and  his  unfailing  willing- 
ness to  help  those  requiring  information  at  the 
shows,  have  won  for  him  the  particular  regard 
of  members  of  the  Press,  who  join  their  con- 
gratulations with  those  of  the  Council  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Reader  is  one  of  the  honorary  audi- 
tors of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

Flowers  in  Season.— We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  cut  flowers  of  their  strain  of 
Cactus-flowered  Cineraria  stellata.  The  form  is 
extremely  good  and  the  colours  especially  fine, 
ranging  through  shades  of  mauve  and  blue,  with 
which  the  white  varieties  harmonise  with  very 
pleasing  effect. 

Chlorophora  tinotoria  as  a  Dye-Wood. 
— As  a  consequence  of  a  shortage  in  this  country 
of  synthetic  yellow  dyes,  manufacturers  of 
"  khaki  "  cloth  have  been  obliged  to  turn  their 
attention  to  devising  means  of  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute. A  temporary  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
has  been  found  in  the  use  of  fustic,  a  natural 
yellow  dye  obtained  from  the  wood  of  the  tree 
Chlorophora  tinctoria,  which  grows  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America.  When  the  shortage 
of  yellow  dye  first  occurred  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute proceeded  to  place  British  dye  firms  in 
touch    with   exporters   of    fustic  from   Jamaica; 


and  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  in  order  further 
to  aid  the  British  authorities,  has  offered  to 
purchase  from  the  growers  all  available  supplies 
and  carry  them  to  Kingston,  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. The  Government  of  British  Honduras  is 
also  taking  action,  and  a  further  supply  of  the 
wood  may  be  forthcoming  from  that  colony. 

Italian  Tomatos. — Italian  enterprise  is 
illustrated  strikingly  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  developed  an  export  trade  in  many  kinds  of 
fruit.  For  example,  according  to  the  reports  of 
American  commercial  agents,  the  Italian  canned 
Tomato  is  ousting  the  American  from  the  Eng- 
lish market.  The  area  under  Tomato  cultiva- 
tion in  Italy  is  stated  (see  Gardening,  Chicago, 
March  1,  1915)  to  be  about  22,000  acres  and  the 
produce  385,000  tons.  The  annual  value  of 
Tomato  exports  from  Italy  is  well  over 
£1,000,000  sterling.  The  export  is  mainly  of 
canned  Tomatos  and  Tomato  sauce.  In  their 
preparation  the  skins  and  seeds  are  removed  and 
are  used,  the  former  for  food  for  stock,  the 
latter  for  the  production  of  oil. 

Proposed     U.S.A.    Embargo    on    Pines.— 

It  is  reported  in  Gardening  (Chicago)  that, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  the  European  Pine 
shoot  moth  in  Pines  imported  from  Europe,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  under  con- 
sideration the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  all  European  Pines. 
The  five-leaved  Pines  of  Europe  and  Asia  are 
already  excluded  owing  to  the  danger  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Pine  blister  rust. 

Red  Spider.— Spraying  with  flour-paste  as  a 
means  of  destroying  red  spider  is  recommended 
by  Messrs.  McGregor  and  Parker  (Circular 
172,  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ento- 
mological Bureau).  The  paste  is  prepared  by 
boiling  1  lb.  of  flour  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and 
8  gallons  of  this  stock  paste  is  diluted  to  100 
gallons.  The  flour-paste  may  be  combined  with 
lime-sulphur— 4  gallons  of  the  stock  paste  to  96 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur.  The  latter  mixture  has 
proved  efficacious  for  the  treatment  of  Hops  in- 
fested with  red  spider.  The  authors,  whose 
work  was  done  mainly  on  red  spider  on  Cotton 
plants,  point  out  that  in  the  autumn  the  spider 
leaves  the  Cotton  plant  as  it  dies  down,  and 
seeks  food  and  shelter  on  other  plants,  notably 
on  the  cultivated  Violet. 

POTATOS  AND  THE    BACILLUS  OF  PNEUMONIA. 

— A  remarkable  communication  by  Mr.  G. 
Daumezon  to  the  Comjites  Bendus  (160,  285, 
1915)  claims  that  the  bacillus  of  pneumonia 
occurs  in  and  may  be  isolated  from  unsound 
Potatos.  Investigations  appear  to  show  that  in- 
fection of  the  tubers  occurred  before  lifting. 
Since  the  surface  water  from  the  soil  in  which 
the  Potatos  grew  also  contained  the  pneumo- 
bacillus,  it  appears  that  infected  Potatos  may 
serve  as  centres  of  distribution  and  contaminate 
surface  water  supplies.  Therein,  and  not  in  the 
danger  from  eating  the  Potatos,  would  appear 
to  lie  the  importance  of  these  observations. 

Publications  Received.  -  Relative  Water 
Requirement  or"  Plants.  By  E.  J.  Briggs  and 
H.  L.  Shantz ;  Longevity  of  Pycnospores  of 
the  Chestnut-Blight  Fungus  in  Soil.  By  F  D 
Heald  and  M.  W.  Gardner;  Fruit-Rot]  Leaf- 
Spot,  and  Stem-Blight  of  the  Egg  Plant  Caused 
by  Phomopsis  vcxans.  By  L.  L.  Barter  ;  Muta- 
tion in  Egyptian  Cotton.  By  T.  H.  Kearney  ; 
Eremocitrus  :  a  New  Genus  of  Hardy,  Drought- 
Resistant  Citrous  Fruits  from  Australia.  By 
W.  T.  Swingle  ;  Relation  of  Bacterial  Trans- 
formation of  Soil  Nitrogen  to  Nutrition  of 
Citrous  Plants.  By  K.  L.  Kellerman  and  R.  C. 
Wright  ;  Citrus-Root  Nematode.  By  N.  A." 
Cobb ;  Identification  of  Species  of  Fusarium 
Occurring  on  the  Sweet  Potato,  Ipomoea 
Batatas.  By  H.  W.  Wollenweber.  (Reprints 
from  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  Wash- 
ington :  Department  of  Agriculture.)  —  An 
Enumeration  of  Latex-Producing  Plants  Culti- 
vated in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Buitenzorg 
Java.     (Buitenzorg:  Tyd  Marthorus  and  Co.) 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXIII). 


AMENITES    TEUTONNES. 

L>ans  ses  numeros  des  19  fevrier  et  5  mars,  en 
des  articles  rediges  dans  le  style  que  vous  savez, 
oh  vous  qui  avez  du,  momentanement,  subir  le 
joug  de  ces  gens-la,  le  Gartenwe.lt  de  Berlin 
repond  a  ma  protestation  en  faveur  de  la  Bel- 
gique  violee  et  martyTe  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  12 
dec,  1914). 

Je  n'ai  qu'un  mot  a  repondre  a  M.  le  redac- 
teur  Hersdorffer,  qui  pretend  avoir  appris  a  eon- 
naitre  la  Suisse  alors  qu'il  voyageait  comme 
ouvrier  jardinier  cliez  nous  :  c'est  qu'il  ne  nous 
connait  pas.  S'il  croit  qu'en  nous  menacant  de 
boycottage,  il  produit  quelqu'effet,  il  se  trompe. 
Quand  il  dit  que  toute  personne  qui  achetera 
des  plantes  alpines  chez  moi,  ne  sera  plus  digne 
de  porter  le  noni  d'Allemand,  je  lui  dois  un  merci 
tres  senti,  car  il  ne  sait  sans  doute  pas  qu'il  y  a, 
de  par  le  monde,  des  gens  qui  placent  les  interets 
de  1'humanite  plus  haut  que  leurs  propres  in- 
terets et  qui  auraient  honte  dans  l'avenir  de 
vendre  quoi  que  ce  soit  aux  monstres  qui  ont 
souille  le  sol  de  la  libre  Belgique. 

Que  Herr  Hersdorffer  s'etonne  de  ce  que  les 
Suisses  traitent  de  barbares,  la  soldatesque  qui 
se  rue  sur  les  monuments  de  Fart  et  sur  les  etres 
sans  defense,  je  le  comprends.  C'est  insulter 
ses  lointains  ancetres  que  de  leur  comparer  des 
monstres  comme  ceux  qui  se  sont  abattus  sur  la 
petite  et  riche  Belgique  pour  la  pil'ler  et  la 
souiller. 

A  bon  entendeur  salut.     II.  Correvon. 


Notre  correspondant  termine  sa  lettre  par  ces 
mots  :  "  Nous  sommes  tous  pleins  de  patriotisme, 
et  nous  esperons  bien  le  rester." 


L'HORTICULTURE    A    BRUXELLES. 

Notts  venons  de  recevoir  une  nouvelle  corres- 
pondance  de  Bruxelles.  On  nous  fournit  les 
renseignements  suivants  sur  la  situation  chez  les 
horticulteurs  au  31  mars  dernier. 

On  commence  a  forcer  de  plus  en  plus,  bien  que 
ce  ne  soit  pas  comparable  avec  les  annees  pre- 
cedentes  (voir  Gardeners'  Chronicle  du  6  mars, 
page  126). 

Le  Raisin  retarde  touche  a  sa  fin ;  il  en  arrive 
journellement  160  a  260  kilogrammes,  le  prix 
varie  de  4  fr.  60  a  7  fr.  25.  Le  premier  Raisin 
force  est  attendu  pour  la  fin  du  mois  d'avril  (au 
lieu  de  fevrier  en  1914). 

On  a  vendu  les  premieres  Fraises  le  26  mars. 
Elles  etaient  cultivees  par  le  forceur  Van  Weyen- 
berg  de  Vilvorde.  Le  lot  de  quatre  caisses  ren- 
fermant  chacune  9  fruits  s'est  vendu  36  francs, 
■soit  1  franc  le  frr'  II  est  a  rerharquer  que 
l'Allemagne  a  toi.^urs  constitue  la  meilleure 
■clientele  pour  la  Fraise  forcee  beige. 

Le  Witloof  vaut  10  a  16  centimes  le  kilo- 
gramme, l'Epinard  30  a  35,  la  Laitue  a  couper 
20  a  30,  le  Cerfeuil  20  a  25.  La  saison  pour  tous 
ces  produits  est  pres  de  finir. 

Les  fleurs  diminuent  en  quantite.  Les  prix 
'fleehissent  a  l'approche  du  printemps,  mais  ils 
sont  satisfaisants. 

Aux  Hajles  des  Produeteurs,  a  Bruxelles,  la 
moitie'  du  personnel  occupe  a  la  vente  des  pro- 
duits horticoles  a  du  etre  Jicencie  temporaire- 
ment."    II  y  a  peu  de  travail  et  peu  de  recette. 

Les  vivres  feraient  absolument  defaut  aux 
environs  de  la  capitale,  n'etait-ce  l'aide  ac- 
cordee  par  le  Comite  d'Alimentation.  Depuis 
longtemps  il  ne  reste  plus  de  farine,  mais  le 
comite  a  etabli  un  depot  dans  chaque  commune. 
Tous  les  habitants  se  presentent  aux  maisons 
communales  et  y  Tecoivent  1  k.  400  (environ  3 
livres)  de  farine  par  semaine.  D'autres  produits 
alimentaires  sont  fournis  a  prix  modere  par  Je 
depot.  La  viande  commence  a  se  faire  rare ;  sur- 
tout  le  pore  est  difficile  a  trouver. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

La  "Journal  de  la  Societe  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  France"  nous  apporte 
une  nouvelle  liste  d'horticulteurs  victimes  de  la 
guerre.  Elle  renferme  quatorze  noms.  II  signale 
de  plus  dix  blesses  et  quatre  prisonniers.  Aux 
noms  que  nous  avons  deja  cites,  il  convient 
d'ajouter  celui  de  M.  Maurice  Mangin,  in- 
specteur  adjoint  des  Eaux  et  Forets,  fils  du 
membre  de  l'Institut,  qui  a  ete  grievement  blesse 
et  porte  a  1'ordre  du  jour. 

OlDIUM       AMERICAIN       DU       GROSEILLIER.— La 

Hollande  avait,  par  une  loi  en  date  du  23  sep- 
tembre,  1912,  interdit  l'importation  et  le  transit 
des  Groseilliers  a  maquereau  et  a  grappes  ainsi 
que  des  Framboisiers.  Cette  interdiction  etait 
basee  sur  le  danger  d'introduire  des  germes  du 
Sphoerotheca  mor&-uvae,  champignon  causant 
l'oidium  americain  du  Groseillier.  Comme  il 
semble  etabli  que  le  champignon  n'attaque 
qu'exceptionnellement  les  Groseilliers  a  grappes 
et  les  Framboisiers,  le  gouvernement  hollandais 
vient  de  deposer  un  projet  de  loi  levant  la  pro- 
hibition pour  ces  especes  et  permettant  egalement 
le  transit  de  toutes  les  especes  visees  dans  la 
loi  de  1912.  La  redoutable  maladie  a  egalement 
ete  signalee  maintenant  pres  de  Pavie  en  Italic 
La  culture  du  Groseillier  epineux  on  a  maquereau 
etant  peu  importante  dans  ce  pays,  on  y  redoute 
moins  les  ravages  du  cryptogame. 

EMPLOIS      POUR     LES     JARDINIERS      BELGES.— 

La  vie  economique  de  l'Angleterre  n'etant  guere 
influence©  par  la  guerre,  les  horticulteurs  et  pri- 
meuiistes  se  livrent  a  leurs  occupations  normales. 
Certains  parmi  eux  souffrent  meme  d'un 
manque  de  main  d'oeuvre,  une  partie  de  leur 
personnel  ayant  rejoint  l'armee.  II  est  probable 
que  des  maraichers  ou  jardiniers  beiges  refugies 
se  sont  cases  dans  d'autres  industries,  et  ceux- 
la  pourraient  sans  doute  aisement  trouver  a 
s'occuper  dans  ces  etablissements  horticoles.  .four 
ceux  qui  exploitent  en  Belgique  un  etablisse- 
ment  pour  leur  compte,  1'occasion  est  excellente 
pour  faire  un    stage. 

La  Reconstruction— Nous  avons  tenu  nos 
lecteurs  au  courant  des  pTeparatifs  qui  ont  £te 
faits  en  vue  de  la  reconstruction  des  villes  et 
villages  beiges  apres  la  guerre,  et  a  diverses 
reprises  nous  avons  attire  1'attention  sur  l'im- 
portance  qu'a  cette  occasion  il  conviendra 
de  donner  a  l'horticulture.  A  Ja  suite 
du  Congres  tenu  au  Guild  Hall  de  Londrea  en 
fevrier  dernier,  un  comite  d'etudes  des  plans  de 
reconstruction  de  la  Belgique  a  ete  constitue. 
II  a  pour  president  le  Right  Hon.  vicomte 
Bryce,  chairman  M.  Raymond  Unwin,  tresoriers 
sir  Richard  Paget  et  miss  T.  Harris  Browne,  et 
secretaire  M.  Ewart  Culpin.  De  nombreux  or- 
ganismes  y  ont  adhere.  L'objet  du  comity,  son 
but  initial  et  immediat,  c'est  de  faciliter  aux 
architectes,  aux  ingenieurs,  etc.,  et  aux  muni- 
cipalit^s  beiges  la  reconstruction  des  villes,  des 
villages,  et  des  routes  de  leur  pays  au  moyen  de 
schemas  et  de  recherches  preliminaires.  Voici 
comment  il  procedera  pratiquement.  II  con- 
stituera  des  groupes  d'etudes  composes  de 
delegues  du  gouvernement  beige,  de  profes- 
sionnels  beiges  et  anglais.  II  ouvrira  une  grande 
exposition  de  plans,  de  vues  et  de  photographies 
de  la  Belgique  avant  la  guerre  et  apres  le  passage 
des    Barbares.      Enfin,   il    organisara    des   con- 


ferences a  Londres  et  dans  les  divers  centres  en 
province.  Des  maintenant  ce  grand  comite  est 
assure  des  collaborations  les  plus  precieuses,  et 
il  a  obtenu  des  souscriptions  de  l'Association  in- 
ternationale  des  Cites-Jardins  et  des  cercles 
similaires  en  France,  Hollande,  Russie,  Canada 
et  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Dans  les  TranchIes.-Lcs  jardiniers  sont 
en  passe  de  detroner  les  troupes  du  genie ! 
sol  crayeux,  blanc,  de  la  Champagne  rend  le 
tranchees  tres  visibles  et  en  fait  d'excellents 
points  de  mire  pour  l'Artillerie  ennemie.  On 
assure  qu'un  beau  jour  un  jaTdinier  eut  l'idee 
d'ensemencer  les  tranchees  de  graine  de  Moutarde. 
Au  bout  de  deux  jours  les  parois  blanches  etaient 
couvertes  d'une  vegetation  tres  dense  qui  les  con- 
fondait  avec  la  surface  non  remuee.  On  irait 
jusqu'a  regi'etter  que  le  projet  de  creer  un 
bataillon  special  de  jardiniers  n'ait  pas  eu  de 
suite.  A  moins  que  le  chroniqueur  qui  a  vu  ces 
forceurs  a  l'oeuvre  ne  soit  lui-meme  un  farcewr. 

Les  fleurs  francaises    en    Allemagne.— 

Nous  faisions  allusion  deja  a  la  defense  edictee 
par  l'Allemagne  d'importer  des  fleurs  d'origine 
fran^aise.  Les  achats  de  fleurs  'forcees  en  Hol- 
lande et  en  Italie  avaient  augmente  avant  cette 
date,  a  la  suite  de  l'impossibilite  d'intrcduire 
directement  les  produits  du  Midi  de  la  France. 
Neanmoins,  font  remarquer  les  Leipziger 
Neueste  Nachrichten,  on  continue  d'importer  des 
fleurs  francaises  provenant  de  la  Riviera,  et 
c'est  avec  ces  fleurs  que  sont  fleuris  les  soldats 
allemands  qui  partent  pour  le  front.  Le  journal 
allemand  proteste  contre  cette  importation : 
"  Nos  fleuristes,  dit-il,  pourraient  parfaitement 
suffire  aux  besoins  malgre  le  manque  de  bras; 
des  milliers  de  fleurs  eclosent  chaque  jour  emi 
Allemagne,  et  cependant  notre  bon  argent  alle- 
mand part  pour  des  pays  etrangers  et  ennemis. 
II  est  vrai  que  les  fleurs  francaises  sont  meilleur 
marche  que  les  notres,  mais  peut-on  les  com- 
parer comme  f  raicheur,  parf um  et  dur^e  ?  Em- 
ployez  done  votre  argent  allemand  pour  acheter 
des  fleurs  allemandes,  vous  remplirez  un  devoir 
national. ' ' 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

■  Het  Komiteit  gesticht  in  Londen  om  de  mid- 
delen  te  beramen  ten  einde  de  belgische  steden 
en  dorpen  herop  te  bouwen  opent  eene  tentoon- 
stelling  en  zal  voortgaan  met  voordrachten  te 
geven  ten  einde  de  belangstelling  voor  zijn  "werk 
op  te  wekken. 

Niettegenstaande  het  verbod  door  de 
Duitschers  afgevaardigd  van  fransche  bloemen  in 
hun  land  binnen  te  brengen,  trekken  er  nog  steeds 
naartoe.  De  duitsche  bloernen  zijn  duurder  en 
dan.   .   .   . 

In  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  van  12  December, 
1914.  verscheen  een  brief  van  een  zwitserschen 
tuinbouwer,  M.  Correvon,  die  zijne  veront- 
waardiging  uitdrukte  over  de  laffe  handelwijze 
der  Duitschers  in  Belgie.  Om  zijne  oprechtheid 
wordt  M.  Correvon  nu  aangevallen.  Hij  ant- 
■woordt  dat  Zwitserland  meer  houdt  aan  het 
vrije  uitdrukken  zijner  gevoelens  dan  aan  de 
bestellingen  der  Duitschers. 

Rond  Brussel  wordt  bij  de  serristen  nog  al 
gestookt.  Deze  maand  zullen  nieuwe  druiven 
op  de  markt  zijn.  Einde  Maart  kwamen  de 
eerste  aardbezien.  Ze  werden  ^6n  frank  stuk 
verkocht. 

Het  voedsel  is  overal  zeer  schaarsch  doch  het 
Komiteit  voor  Hulp  en  Voeding  houdt  het  volk 
in  leven. 


April  17,  1915.] 
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FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 

"DIE  GARTENWELT"  AND  SWISS 
NEUTRALITY. 

In  its  issues  of  February  19  and  March.  5  the 
Gartenwelt  (of  Berlin)  replies  to  my  protest 
against  the  violation  and  martyrdom  of 
Belgium  (see  Card.  Chron.,  December  12,  1914, 
p.  383),  in  a  couple  of  articles  written  in  its 
well-known  style. 

My  answer  to  the  Editor,  Herr  Hersdbrffer 
{who  claims  to  have  learned  to  know  Switzerland 
thoroughly  while  working  in  that  country  as  a 
gardener),  is  this  :  that  he  does  not  know  us. 
If  he  thinks  that  his  threats  of  boycott  have  any 
effect  he  is  wrong ;  when  he  says  that  no  German 
who  would  buy  Alpine  plants  from  me  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  I  am,  in  fact,  indebted  to  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realise  that  there  are  people 
who  place  the  interests  of  their  country  above 
their  own  private  interests,  and  who  would  not 
for  very  shame  sell  a  single  thing  to  the  ruth- 
less violaters  of  the  free  soil  of  Belgium. 

I  understand  that  Herr  Hersdorffer  wonders 
why  the  Swiss  should  regard  as  barbarians  the 
soldiers  who  have  destroyed  buildings  of  price- 
less artistic  value  and  killed  defenceless  human 
beings.  In  reply  to  this  sneer  I  can  only  say 
that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  even  the  remotest 
of  their  ancestors  to  compare  them  to  those  who 
wantonly  attacked  Belgium  to  plunder  and  lay 
her  waste.     H.  Correvon. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Apple  Aphis  (see  p.  208). — The  eggs  of 
the  Apple  aphis  are  present  in  great  numbers 
this  year,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  a 
severe  attack  of  aphis  very  shortly.  I  am  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  readers  to  this  matter,  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  cultivate  fruit  not  to 
neglect  spraying.  A.  U.  Lees,  Plant  Patholo- 
gist, University  of  Bristol. 

Leeks.— I  appreciate  the  friendly  remarks 
made  by  various  correspondents  in  reference  to 
a  short  article  of  mine  on  the  cultivation  of  Leeks, 
appearing  in  your  issue  for  March  20  (see  p.  147). 
I  am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  everyone  to  carry  out  my 
advice ;  nevertheless  I  gave  for  what  it  was 
worth  my  experience  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
culture.  In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Brotherston  on  page  200,  the  old-fashioned  way  of 
dibbling  the  Leeks  in  deep  holes  is  a  very  easy 
method,  and  at  one  time  I  favoured  it  myself, 
but  experience  has  taught  me  that  there  are  at 
least  two  objections  to  this  plan ;  namely,  (1)  the 
Toots  are  buried  too  deeply  for  the  plant  to  make 
satisfactory  progress,  for  though  the  Leek  will 
root  to  a  great  depth  in  good  material  or  in 
search  of  moisture,  it  requires  warmth  from 
sunshine  at  the  base ;  and  (2)  when  the  plants 
are  deeply  buried  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are 
certain  to  become  filled  with  grit,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  disadvantages  in  the 
Leek  as  a  table  vegetable.  A  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  Leek  grown  in  the  old  way  will  be 
blanched  inside  unless  it  is  deeply  planted,  but 
the  waste  involved  in  selecting  the  edible  por- 
tion, unless  artificially  blanched,  is  so  great  as 
to  make  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  grow  it  at  all. 
On  the  new  method,  however,  one  well-grown 
specimen  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
people,  as  every  particle  can  be  eaten,  and 
the  quality  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
Leeks  grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlet's  figures  as 
to  the  quantity  grown  round  Edinburgh.  We 
are  indebted  to  our  northern  friends  for  their 
action  in  educating  the  public  in  appreciation  of 
this  wholesome  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  indicating 
its  culture.  When  visiting  the  northern  shows 
many  years  ago  it  interested  me  to  witness  the 
keen  competition  in  the  Leek  classes,  and  the 
magnificent  specimens  presented.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  Leek  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  if  it  is  cultivated 


and  presented  to  the  public  in  a  better  condition 
than  has  formerly  been  the  case.  Edwin 
Beckett. 

The    Fruit   Garden.—  A      Market      Grower 
wrote  interestingly  on  p.   IS  about  the  weather, 
results  of  the  year,  and  gave  his  views  of  the  re- 
cent   controversy    in    the    Gardeners'    Chronicle 
anent  the  selection  of  Apples  given  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ton.   The  writer  also  gave  particulars  of  the  rain- 
fall, which  I  supplement.     The  weather  here  in 
December  was  exceptional,  not  only  in  the  total 
amount  of  rainfall  registered — 11.74   inches — but 
in  the  fact  that  rain  fell  in  a  measurable  quan- 
tity on  every  day  during  the  month.     Rain  also 
fell     on     the     last     days     of     November,     and 
the    first    seven     days     of    January     continued 
the    sequence,    which    gives    a    total    of    forty- 
five     days'     continuous     rain.       At     one     time 
this  part  of  Hampshire    had  an  average  annual 
rainfall   of  27    inches,    the   next    decade   gave   a 
record  of  30  inches,  and  now,  for  the  past  eight 
years,   the    rainfall   has   risen    to  an  average   of 
32   inches.       Although   1914   was   a    wet  year — 
44.77   inches — that   of   1912   exceeded    the  total, 
when  a  record  of  46  inches  was  registered.    With 
regard  to  the  selection    of  Apples;   in  conversa- 
tion  recently  with    a    fruit-tree   nurseryman  on 
the  subject  he  Eaid,  "  I  wish  I  could  reduce  my 
list  of  varieties   one  half;   so  many  sorts  which 
are  quoted  by  writers  are  not  in  popular  favour 
by  planters,  and  we  are  compelled  to  stock  sorts 
seldom   asked  for.     I   am  glad  to  learn  that  A 
Market  Grower  has   so   much   to  say   in   favour 
of  Cox's   Orange   Pippin.     Now   as   to   the   can- 
kering    propensity     of     this     variety ;     I     take 
it   that   a   stiff,    cold    soil,    with   a    hard,    pan- 
like     subsoil    almost,     if     not     quite    clay,     is 
the  most  favourable  condition  for   canker.     My 
method    of    adapting    the    soil    to    the    variety 
is     to     practise     extra    deep     trenching,     thus 
rendering    the    soil    more    porous    and    warmer 
and    consequently    moTe    favourable    to  growth. 
In    addition    we    plant   the    trees    on   the    sur- 
face of  newly-trenched   ground  and   mound   the 
soil    about    the    roots    at    the    time.       As    the 
soil  settles  down  to  its  proper  level  in    twelve 
months'  time  the  trees  then  find  themselves  in  a 
suitable  rooting   site.       It    is    necessary  to    cut 
out    the    affected    parts     with    the    knife    and 
tar    the    cut    surfaces,    troubling     little    about 
microscopical    germs.      If    my    memory    serves 
me    right    I     have     seen    Mr.     Bunyard     show 
this  Apple  at  the  Temple  Show  in  May,   which 
is,  of  course,  exceptional,  although  I  have  good, 
sound  fruits  at  the  present  time  (April  13).    I  am 
not  suggesting  that  such  late  keeping  is  desirable. 
If  we  can  secure  sound  fruits  of  this  Apple  until 
the  end  of  February  all  the  trouble  experienced 
in    doing    so    is    well    repaid.      If    the    grower 
allows    the    fruits    to    be    affected    with    scab 
he    should   not   complain  if   they   do   not    keep 
well.     I   am  surprised  to  see   Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  in  A  Market  Grower's  black  list.     The 
variety  succeeds  well  in  our  heavy  soil,  with  but 
little   canker.     The  fruits  are  large,   showy,  and 
generally   attractive,   and   sell   readily.      I  agree 
with  his  criticism  of  the  other  sorts  in  the  black 
list.     Warner's  King  is  not  a  favourite  of  mine, 
except  that  it  fills  the  measure  well.     No  variety 
is  more  subject  to  scab,   and    the   trees    all   too 
often  fail  to  set   a  full  crop.     I  prefer    Norfolk 
Beauty,  and,  coming  in  at  the  same  time,  I  think 
it   will   gradually   oust   Warner's   King.     Ailing- 
ton  Pippin  has  but  two  virtues — the  tree  grows 
freely    and    crops    heavily,    but    with    me    the 
fruits     do     not     sell  well.       In    the     place    of 
Annie    Elizabeth    I    would    advise    A     Market 
Grower    to    plant    Edward    VII.     I    think    ths 
latter  crops  better.      The   fruit    is   good-looking, 
has  little   or   no   eye,    but   a   clear   skin,    is  ex- 
ceptionally heavy,    an  excellent  cooker,  and   un- 
doubtedly a  good  keeper.    A  new  variety  of  much 
promise   as  a  late  keeper  is   Royal  Edward.       I 
would  advise  those  interested  in  late  Apples  to 
keep  an  eye  on  this  variety.    Crawley  Beauty  also 
deserves    attention ;   it  is    very    attractive   in    its 
rich  colouring,  firm  in  flesh,  and  capable  of  keep- 
ing sound  for  a  long  time.     Encore  I  am  equally 
impressed  with  as  a  late  and  good  Apple.     I  am 
glad  to  see  A   Market  Grower  thinks  so  well  of 
James  Grieve  ;  this  is  being  largely  planted,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  obtainable.    Blenheim  Pippin 
will  continue  a  favourite  Apple,  as    it  has  been 
for  so  long,  now  that  its  culture  is  better  under- 
stood.   I  would  strongly  advise  A  Market  Grower 


to  add  as  fast  as  possible  trees  of  William  Crump 
as  a  January  dessert  variety.  In  size,  appear 
ancs  and  quality  this  variety  has  much  to  recom 
mend  it,  but  it  requires  good  cultivation,  as  the 
growth  is  none  too  strong  and  the  foliage  seems 
a  little  weak.    E.  Molyneux. 

Poa  annua.— The  seed  of  Poa  annua  is  so 
seldom  found  listed  by  seed  firms  that  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  seed  of  this  annual  meadow  grass 
is  now  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Last  year  it  was  quoted  me  at  10s.  per 
lb.  Of  course,  this  price,  where  a  quantity  is  re- 
quired, was  prohibitive ;  now,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  the  seed  is  obtainable  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb., 
this  fact  proving  of  great  advantage  to  those 
who  have  to  keep  the  turf  good  in  London  gar- 
dens, where  this  variety  predominates  over  all 
others.  Years  ago,  when  seed  was  unobtain- 
able from  the  seedsmen,  I  remember  how  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  charge  of  certain 
gardens  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  used  to  go  round 
the  walk9  seeking  for  seedlings  of  the  Poa  to 
dib  in  the  verges,  (rather  than  have  the  grass 
patchy,  as  a  result  of  introducing  other  varie- 
ties of  grass  seed.  Poa  annua  is  best  bought 
separately.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to 
find  this  seed  in  a  mixture  costing  Is.  per  lb. 
L.  Simms,  Ladbroke  Square    Gardens,  London. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

April  13. — For  some  time  past  the  fortnightly 
meetings  have  been  gradually  regaining  their 
former  importance  and  the  exhibition  on  Tues- 
day last  was  equal  to  the  spring  shows  held  in 
the  Vincent  Square  Hall.  The  available  space 
was  utilised  to  its  fullest  extent  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  exhibits,  both  annexes  being 
required  ;  and  the  number  of  visitors  present  was 
very  large. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  show  was  a  special 
Daffodil  competition,  which  was  spread  over  two 
days,  and  the  popularity  of  this  flower  was  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  Tulips  also  were  well  shown  in  fair 
numbers. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  seven  Medals 
for  collections. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  plants,  and  20  Medals 
to  groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  bestowed  three  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties,  and  a  Cultural  Commenda- 
tion. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  did  not 
receive  many  specimens  for  consideration,  and 
only  awarded  two  Medals,  one  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  and  the  other  for  an  exhibit  of 
Apples. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting,  an  address  on 
"Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Western  North  America  " 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour. 

Orchid  Corr>(*riittee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  \„  ich  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien 
(hon.  secretary),  Guraey  Wilson,  J.  Wilson 
Potter,  W.  Bolton,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
W.  H.  Hatcher,  S.  W.  Flory,  W.  H.  White,  A. 
Dye,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander.  J.  E. 
Shill,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  A.  McBean. 
F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Pantia  Ralli,  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
W.  Thompson,  Stuart  Low,  and  R.  A.   Rolfe. 

AWARDS    RECOMMENDED. 

Awards  or  Merit. 

Odontioda  Zenobia  Leeana  (Odm.  Harryanum 
X  Oda.  Charlesworthii),  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq., 
Plumpton  Hall,  Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  Branch).  A 
beautiful  flower,  comparable  to  the  original  form, 
for  which  Mr.  F.  M.  Ogilvie  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  on  March  24,  1914,  but  which 
had  a  rose  labellum,  the  var.  Leeana  having  a 
pure-white  front  half  to  the  tip.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  bronzy -claret  colour  of  attractive 
shade. 

Odontoglossum  Leviathmi  (parentage  unre* 
corded),  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  A  very  largi- 
flower  of  fine  substance,  white  with  a  slight 
rose  shade,  and  many  broad,  red-brown  bars 
and  blotches  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  segments. 
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Laelio-Cattieya  nana  {waniltameneis  x  Vomi- 
niana  langleyensis),  from  Messrs.  Flory  and 
Black,  Orchid  Nursery,  Slough.  A  useful  addi 
tion,  to  a  favourite  class.  The  spike  bore  five 
flowers  of  good  size  and  shape;  the  colour  is 
coppery-orange,  with  deep  ruby-red  lip. 
Cultural   Commendation. 

To  Mr.  Collier,  gr.  to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  Gatton  Park,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Mas- 
devallia  Kimballiana  Pourbaixii  (Veitchiana  X 
caudata  Shuttleworthii),  with  a  large  number  of 
showy,  orange-Ted  flowers. 

General  Exhibits. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  showed  some 
interesting  species  of  Orchids,  the  better  of 
which  were  Polystachya  paniculata,  with  four 
heads  of  Indian-red  flowers;  also  Odontioda 
Bradshawiae  purpurea,  bright  red,  with  purple 
margin. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Branch),  sent  two 
good  examples  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  mag- 
nifica,  Odontioda  Brewii  Leeana,  with  large 
blackish-chocolate  flowers,  and  Miltonia  Beatrice 
(vexillaria  Cobbiana  X  Hyeana),  a  large  white 
flower  with  pale-brownish  mask. 


Messrs.  Hassaxl  and  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
an  attractive  group,  in  which  a  prominent 
feature  were  Laelio-Cattieya  G.  S.  Ball, 
arranged  with  good  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Odonto- 
glossums, Odontiodas,  and  Brasso-Cattleya 
Menda.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
staged  a  group  with  many  distinct  Cattleya 
Schroderae,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  including  a  fine 
form  of  L.-C.  Feronia,  Odontoglossums,  and 
BTasso-Cattleyas.  Among  DendTobiums  _  the 
pretty  yellow  D.  dixanthum  was  effective.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Wandsworth  Common, 
staged  a  neat  group  of  showy  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums,  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  given. 

W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq.,  Scampston  Hall, 
RLUington  (gr.  Mr.  F.  C.  Puddle),  showed  his 
fine  Brasso-Cattleya  Vanessa. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  showed  a 
hybrid  Odontoglossum,  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  said  to  be  between  0.  mirum  and  0.  Lam- 
beauanum,  with  clear  white,  wax-like  flower  with 
blackish-chocolate  markings ;  also  Masdevallia 
O'Brieniana. 


Fig.  66. — primula  reintj. 
(See   Floral   Committee   Awards.) 


H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Day),  showed  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Olnie  var. 
Fairlawn  (S.-L.  Psyche  X  C.  Enid),  rosy  lilac, 
with  yellow  tinge  and  deep  purple  front  to  the 
lip  ;  and  Odontoglossum  crispum  H.  S.  Goodson. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Streatham,  showed 
three  hybrid  Odontoglossums,  with  their  first 
flowers. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  The  Glebe,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Bucknell),  showed  Odontoglossum 
Phillipsianum,  supposed  parentage  luteo-pur- 
pureum  Vuylstekeanum  x  eximium,  with  pale 
lilac  flowers  with  a  white  margin. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  staged  an  effective  group  in  which  were 
Angraecum  sesquipedale,  A.  modestum,  a  good 
selection  of  Odontoglossum,  one  0.  Jasper,  with 
the  spotting  of  the  flowers  evenly  distributed, 
toe  showy  Odontiodas,  including  forms  of 
Bradshawiae,  Brewii,  Joan  and  Zenobia.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
a  good  group  of  showy  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cat- 
tleyas, Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas. 
Specially  noteworthy  were  Selenipedium  cau- 
datum  Sanderae,  with  large,  cream-white 
flowers  with  emerald-green  veining,  some  bright- 
red  Renanthera  Imschootiana,  a  selection  of 
Coelogynes,  Maxillarias,  and  Dendrobiums. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Floral  Committee. 

Present. — Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.   W.  J.  Bean,  J.   W.  Barr,  John  Green, 

F.  W.  Harvey,  Geo.  Harrow,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  T.  Stevenson,  J. 
Jennings,  Charles  Blick,  W.  Bain,  J.  Dickson, 
A.  Turner,  E.  Mawley,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  C.  E. 
Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
E.   H.  Jenkins,  Geo.   Paul,   W.   A.   Bilney,  and 

G.  Reuthe. 

Awards   of  Merit. 

Auricula  "  Edenside." — A  distinct  and  pretty 
variety  of  the  fancy  show  class,  having  mealy 
foliage  and  carrying  a  handsome  truss  of  flowers. 
The  dominant  colour — pale  heliotrope — is  suf- 
fused with  lilac  in  striking  contrast  to  the  large, 
white  centre.     Shown  by  Mr.  Jamfs  Douglas. 

Prunus  Cerasus  Chealii  pendula. — A  variety 
of  pendulous  habit.  The  side  branches,  each 
about  3  feet  long,  were  wreathed  with  rosy-pink 
flowers.     Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons. 

Primula  Reinii  (see  fig.  65).  —  A  beautiful 
and  dainty  Japanese  species.  The  plant  is 
of  considerable  rarity,  and  little  known 
to  the  majority  of  cultivators.  The  petiolate 
leaves  are  hairy,  roundly  cordate,  notched  at 
first,  and  deeply  lobed  when  mature.  At  rest, 
the  species  is  quite  deciduous,  attaining  4-5 
inches    high    at     flowering    time.     The    deeply 


notched  flowers  are  1£  inch  across  and  coloured- 
lilac,  the  umbels  being  2-6  flowered,  and  raised 
well  above  the  foliage.  For  growing  in  sheltered 
spots  in  the  rock  garden  or  in  the  Alpine  house 
the  plant  is  a  great  acquisition.  Shown  by  Mr. 
E.   H.   Jenkins,   Surbiton. 

Saxifraga  Vandelii.  —  A  South  Tyrolean 
species,  one  of  the  gems  among  the  white 
April-flowering  Kabschia  Saxifrages.  A  rare- 
and  difficult  species,  it  is  not  often  seen 
in  good  condition,  much  less  in  the  per- 
fection as  shown.  The  peduncles  are  3-4 
inches  high  and  4-6  flowered.  Marked  charac- 
teristics of  the  species  are  the  dark-green, 
densely  arranged,  spiny-pointed  rosettes  of  leaves 
and  pale  green  peduncles.  It  is  essentially  a 
crevice  plant  and  does  best  when  tightly  wedged 
between  stones.  The  flowers  are  large  and  pure 
white.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and 
Son. 

Other  Novelties. 
Elizabeth  Lady  Lawrence,  Dorking  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Bain),  showed  pot  plants  of  Columnea  mag- 
nifica.  The  specimens  wero  only  about  a  foot. 
high,  but  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich, 
orange-red  flowers. 

Paeonia  Delavayi  was  shown  in  Mr.  Amos- 
Perry's  exhibit  of  Alpines.  This  is  a  woody 
plant,  with  maroon-crimson  flowers  measuring 
about  3  inches  across,  in  which  are  dense  clus- 
ters of  dark  stamens.  The  foliage  is  elegant  and 
finely  dissected.  (See  Gard.  Cfiron.,  June  14, 
1913,  p.  403,  fig.  169.) 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Son  showed  the  blue- 
flowered  Meconopsis  aculeata.  The  blooms  were 
passing,  and  turning  a  slightly  purple  shade. 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cu™bert's  collect'on  of 
Azalea  occidentalis  included  three  new  varieties, 
namely,  A.  o.  graciosis,  A.  o.  magnifica,  and 
A.  o.  exquisita.  These  all  show  the  white  petals 
and  lemon-coloured  lepidotes  of  the  type. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  a  small 
flowering  plant  of  the  rare  Osmanthus  Delavayi. 
The  species  has  white,  tubular,  sweetly  scented 
flowers. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Allgrove,  Langley,  exhibited  two- 
forms  of  the  new  Primula  Purdomii.  One  was 
of  very  good  quality  and  appeared  to  be  dis- 
tinct ;  the  flower  was  of  the  same  shade  as  P. 
marginata,  and  had  a  white  eye  with  a  dark 
interior.  The  other  plant  showed  only  a  faint 
eye.  and  was  of  a  soft  lavender  shade ;  the 
foliage  also  was  lighter  and  narrower.  Mr. 
Allgrove  also  showed  Lobelia  Cavanillesiana 
(syn.  laxiflora),  with  leaves  Tesembling  those  of 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  and  Honeysuckle-like 
floweTs  of  red  colour  with  a  yellow  lip. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  ex- 
hibited a  general  collection  of  Pelargoniums, 
among  which  was  a  new  orange  scarlet  variety 
named  Golden  Lion. 

An  exhibit  from  the  Society's  gardens 
at  Wisley  consisted  of  pot  plants  of  Ameri- 
can winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas,  forming 
part  of  the  trial  referred  to  on  p.  198. 
Plants  of  ordinary  Sweet  Peas,  raised  and  grown 
in  the  same  conditions,  were  also  shown,  and 
demonstrated  by  their  flowerless  condition  the 
marked  precocity  of  blossoming  which  charac- 
terises the  winter-flowering  section.  The  winter- 
flowering  varieties  were  not  nearly  so  robust  as 
the  ordinary  type,  and  by  comparison  with  the 
latter  were  somewhat  weak  and  spindly.  They 
were,  however,  flowering  freely. 

Messrs.  Dobbte  and  Co.  showed  bunches  of  the 
same  Sweet  Peas  in  their  exhibit,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Tulips. 

Groups. 
The     following     Medals     were     awarded     for 
groups  : — 

Silver-gill  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  James 
Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  for  a  terraced 
garden  planted  with  Narcissi  against  a  back- 
ground of  evergreen  shrubs.  The  exhibit  was  in 
the  form  of  a  rectangle  bordered  by  a  low 
retaining  wall  in  stone,  with  vases  at  either  end, 
furnished  with  the  bold  yellow  Trumpet  Daffodil 
King  Alfred,  a  grass  plot  with  Daffodils  leading 
to  a  raised  border  in  which  were  masses  of 
Daffodils,  of  such  varieties  as  Queen  Alexandra, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  King  Alfred,  and  Argent. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  for  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  group  presenting  a  dense  bank  of  colouring, 
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ibroken  in  front  by  an  oval  bed  of  Azaleas  and 
Magnolia  stellata.  The  principal  plants  were 
Spiraea  arguta,  Pyrus  Malus  atrosanguinea, 
Prunus  triloba  and  flowering  Cherries.  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for  forced 
shrubs,  Alpines  arid  Carnations.  The  beautiful 
Iris  orchioides  (white  and  gold),  Anemone  ver- 
nalis,  Androsace  carnea,  and  Loropetalum 
•chinense,  a  shrub  with  long,  strap-like  petals 
like  a  white  Hamamelis,  were  noticed.  The 
Carnations  included  a  new,  crimson-coloured 
Carnation  of  the  Perpetual  "  Malmaison  "  type 
named  Lady  Fitzwilliam.  The  flower  is  large, 
of  good  form  and  delightfully  fragrant.  Mi. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  varieties  of 
Clematis.  This  exhibit  was  strikingly  good,  the 
plants  being  magnificently  flowered,  and  ar- 
ranged in  imposing  batches  of  distinct  varieties. 

Silver  Banhsian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  greenhouse  flowering 
plants,  Roses  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  and  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  indoor-flowering 
plants  and  Ferns.  There  were  clumps  of  pink 
and  white  Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  bordered  with 
Erica  Wilmoreana ;  batches  of  blue  and  white 
Hydrang'eas  and  other  plants.  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses,  including 
imposing  epergnes  of  the  large  white  single  Sil- 
ver Moon ;  Cupid,  a  new  blush  variety  of  this 
type ;  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  specimen 
blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Betty,  Rich- 
mond, Lady  Ashtown,  and  others.  Messrs. 
R.  and  G.  Ccthbebt,  Southgate,  for  Azalea 
occidentalis,  including  several  new  varieties. 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  for 
a  rockery.  This  well-arranged  exhibit  contained 
varieties  of  Cytisus  scoparius,  of  which  Fire 
Dragon  (red  and  yellow),  Butterfly  (yellow), 
and  Moonlight  (yellow)  appealed  to  us  most; 
Also  remarkably  fine  plants  of  Primula  Juliae. 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  for  Al- 
pines. Notable  plants  were  Trillium  Snow 
Queen,  T.  ovatum,  a  much  smaller  brown- 
flowered  species;  Dendromicum  rigidum,  and 
varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldii ;  and  Mr.  H.  Bur- 
nett, Guernsey,  for  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions. 

Bronze  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Edenside,  GTeat  Bookham,  for  Auriculas,  all 
splendid  plants  of  exhibition,  varieties,  such 
as  Harrison  Weir,  Junius,  Celia,  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  Lady  Veitch,  and  Verena.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, for  hardy  flowers.  This  exhibit  con- 
tained Iris  tingitana,  Fritillaria  imperialis,  Mag- 
nolia stellata,  Tulips,  single  Jonquils,  Muscari 
and  other  spring  flowers.  Messrs.  R.  Tucker 
and  Sons,  Oxford,  for  Alpines,  including  the 
blue-flowered  Meconopis  aculeata,  Veronica 
Hulkeana,  soft  lavender,  and  the  dwarf  Primula 
Juliae.  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  for 
Alpines  in  pots ;  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Steven- 
age, for  a  rockery  planted  with  the  deep-mauve 
coloured  Primula  Mrs.  Wilson,  Anemone  alpina, 
and  other  Alpines. 

Bronze  Banhsian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  for  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations. Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Middle  Green, 
Langley,  for  pans  of  Alpines.  This  was  a  small 
but  very  select  collection,  and  included  Primula 
kewensis,  bearing  flowers  of  richer  colour  than 
usual ;  two  forms  of  Primula  Purdomii,  one  of 
pale  lavender  colour  and  narrow,  whitish  leaves, 
the  other  with  richer  colour,  bolder,  and  with 
broader  foliage.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  for 
Alpines ;  and  Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page, 
Chislehurst,   for   Alpines. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart,  W.  W.  Fowler,  H.  Back- 
house, H.  A.  Dennison,  F.  H.  Chapman,  Francis 
Barchard,  G.  Reuthe,  P.  R.  Barr,  J.  D.  Pearson, 
G.  W.  Leak,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  C.  L.  Adams, 
W.  T.  Ware,  C.  Bourne,  H.  Smith,  A.  Wilson, 
C.  Dawson,  J.  Jacob,  C.  T.  Digby,  and  Chas. 
H.  Curtis. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Bath's  Flame. — A  giant  Barrii 
variety  with  large  yellow  perianth  and  bold  cup 
tinged  deeply  with  red.  The  variety  is  specially 
suitable  for  market  and  garden  purposes,  on 
which  account  the  award  was  primarily  granted. 
Shown  by  Messrs.   R.  H.   Bath,  Ltd. 


Narcissus  Chryse  (see  fig.  67). — The  largest 
Jonquil  hybrid,  of  deep  yellow  colour  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  The  blooms  are  as  large 
as  a  medium-sized  Trumpet  variety,  for  which  it 
might  be  readily  mistaken.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Cabtwright  and  Goodwin,  Ltd. 

Groups. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded  for 
groups : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Daffodils.  The  flowers  were  beautifully 
fresh  and  bright,  and  included  the  following 
varieties.  Lord  Kitchener,  with  pale  yellow 
Trumpet,  contrasting  well  with  the  cream- 
coloured  perianth  Bedouin,  in  which  the  cup  is 
a  'beautiful  orange  colour ;  Furnace,  with  reddish 
eye  and  yellow  perianth  ;  Cygnet,  a  long,  pale 
yellow    Trumpet   variety,    possessing   white    seg- 


COMPETITIVE     DAFFODIL     CLASSES. 

Open   Section. 

The  entries  in  these  classes  were  comparatively 
few,  but  on  the  whole  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  distinctly  good.  The  Trumpet  varieties 
were  exceedingly  fine  and  of  good  texture, 
whilst  very  many  of  the  bright-eyed  Barrii  and 
certain  of  the  Incomparabilis  varieties  -pos- 
sessed great  beauty.  The  date  was  too  early 
for  the  Poeticus  section,  and  there  were  no  ex- 
hibits in  the  chief  classes  devoted  to  this  section. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  Shovell,  Bridgwater, 
achieved  a  great  triumph  in  winning  the  1st 
prizes  in  Classes  1  to  8  inclusive.  His  collec- 
tion of  48  varieties,  which  won  the  1st  prize 
Silver-gilt  Cup,  "  fairly  represented  the  different 
divisions,"  and  was  composed  of  excellent 
blooms.  It  was  particularly  strong  in  the 
Trumpet,  Incomparabilis  and  Barrii  varieties. 
The  blooms  of  the  first-named  were  ideal  flowers 


Fig.   67. — narcissus  chryse. 
(See  Awards  of  Narcissus  Committee.) 


ments  ;  Mascotte  (Poeticus),  Bernardino,  Latona, 
Ariel,  Ixion,  King  William  and  Glandore 
(Tazetta),  with  primrose-coloured  perianth  and 
lemon-coloured  cup,  a  finely-formed  flower,  with 
strong  perfume.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
Wisbech,  for  Tulips  of  superb  quality  grown  in 
bowls  of  fibre. 

Silver-gilt  Banhsian  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  for  Daffodils.  The  variety  Bath's 
Flame  was  conspicuous  in  the  centre,  and  there 
was  a  companion  variety  of  paler  colour,  named 
Brilliancy. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Goodwin,  Kidderminster,  for  Daffodils. 
Mr.  Christopher  Bourne,  Bletchley,  for 
Daffodils. 

Silver  Banhsian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham,  for  Daffodils,  and 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Tulips. 


— large,  of  firm  texture,  and  well  set  up  on  long 
stout  stems,  but,  from  the  visitors'  point  of 
view,  possessed  only  moderate  interest,  as  they 
were  unnamed  seedlings.  It  was  such  sorts  as 
Rubellite,  Dragon,  Ruth,  Vivandiere,  Sealing 
Wax  and  Robespierre  that  received  the  greatest 
admiration.  In  his  collection  of  12  Trumpet 
varieties  the  majority  was  also  unnamed,  but 
Mrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Conqueror  and  Seborga  were 
very  handsome.  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman,  Rye, 
Sussex,  who  won  the  2nd  prize,  included  a 
charming  variety  in  Downcast  (this  is  a  delight- 
ful instance  of  Mr.  Chapman's  gift  of  appro- 
priately naming  his  seedlings).  Of  Mr.  Wilson's 
12  beautiful  Incomparabilis  blooms  Duessa  (bi- 
color)  and  an  unnamed  seedling  of  nodding  habit 
and  long  apricot-coloured  corona,  were  especially 
good.  Amongst  the  Barrii  varieties,  of  which 
Mr.    Wilson    was   the   only   exhibitor,    Sealing 
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Wax  and  Vivandiere  were  most  attractive,  "whilst 
of  the  Leedsii  blooms  Livonia,  The  Fawn,  and 
Lancelot  were  dainty  and  yet  chaste.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Watts  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  a  good 
collection.  In  class  6,  which  called  for  9  varie- 
ties selected  from  Triandrus,  Cyclamineus  and 
Jonquilla  Hybrids,  Syphax  and  Elizabeth  were 
Mr.  Wilson's  outstanding  varieties,  whilst  his 
collection  of  Tazetta  varieties  weTe  all  unnamed 
seedlings.     The  Doubles  were  poorly  represented. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  competition  was  rather  better  than  in  the 
open  classes,  and  although  the  blooms  did  not 
quite  reach  the  high  standard  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
exhibits  they  were  of  more  than  average  merit. 

Mrs.  E.  Gage-Hodge,  Huxham  Rectory, 
Exeter,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  24  varieties  ;  the  exhibit  was  of  great 
merit,  and  especially  rich  in  Incomparabilis 
blooms,  of  which  Lucifer,  Pedestal  and  Bernar- 
dino are  examples ;  2nd,  Rev.  T.  Buncombe, 
Black  Torringtons,  Devon,  who  showed  several 
good  Leedsii  varieties.  Mrs.  Gage-Hodge  also 
won  the  let  prizes  in  the  class  for  6  Trumpet  and 
6  Incomparabilis  varieties  with  equally  good 
blooms.  Of  the  former  Indamora  and  Madame 
de  GTaaff  were  the  more  beautiful.  The  2nd 
prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Woodside 
Park,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  6 
Leedsii  varieties,  which  included  excellent 
blooms  of  Evangeline,  and  for  the  best  6  Doubles. 
The  1st  prizes  for  Barrii  and  for  Tazetta  varie- 
ties were  won  by  the  Rev.  T.  Buncombe,  who 
had  an  excellent   vase  of  Seagull   (Barrii). 

In  Section  3  Major  Churchill,  Woodcote, 
Alverstoke,  Hants,  won  the  1st  prizes  for  a  col- 
lection of  12  varieties,  bicolor  Trumpet, 
Leedsii,  Tazetta  and  Poeticus.  Miss  V. 
Warren,  Westbere,  Canterbury,  was  equally 
successful  in  the  class  for  white  Trumpet  varie- 
ties, Incomparabilis  (a)  and  bicolor  Barrii. 
Seedling  and  New   Varieties. 

Most  of  the  exhibits  in  these  classes  were 
shown  under  their  seed  numbers,  and  conse- 
quently were  of  but  little  interest  to  the  general 
visitor.  There  was  no  exhibit  in  the  class  for  12 
varieties  introduced  into  commerce  since  1911. 
The  Engleheart  Cup,  offered  for  12  varieties 
not  in  commerce,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden,  London,  with  an  excellent 
display  chiefly  of  Trumpet  and  Incomparabilis 
varieties,  but  all  possessed  long  stout  stems  and 
clear  good  colours.  The  varieties  Tros,  Fides 
(Trumpets),  Polyxena  (Incomparabilis)  and 
Hesione  were  especially  good.  Miss  V.  Warren 
won  the  1st  prize  for  6  varieties  not  in  commerce 
with  good  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Chapman  was 
placed  2nd.  The  best  3  varieties  were  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Lemesle  Adams.  Pendeford  Hall. 
Wolverhampton,  who  had  3  excellent  Trumpet 
varieties ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Gage-Hodge.  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  St.  Keverne,  Cornwall,  who  included 
some  beautiful  Barrii  blooms,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  9  blooms  of  3  varieties;  2nd,  Mr.  Chapman. 
who  also  had  the  best  9  Triandrus  hybrids.  The 
best  12  varieties,  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Williams  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons.  In  the  class  for  6  varieties,  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  showed  Shrove  and  Rubicon 
amongst  a  good  set,  was  placed  1st ;  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
Batson.  The  Rev.  T.  Buncombe  showed  the 
best  3  varieties.  In  the  single-bloom  classes  Mr. 
P.  D.  Williams  won  1st  prizes  in  Classes  42,  45, 
46  and  48;  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson  in  41,  44  and  47; 
and  Mr.   T.   Batson  in  43. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Jos.  Cheal  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
W.  Bates,  Edwin  Beckett,  W.  Crump,  J. 
Jaques,  J.  G.  Weston,  G.  Reynolds,  John  Harri- 
son, Owen  Thomas,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  Geo.  Keif,  A.  Gruhb,  and  A.  Bullock. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  produce  was  all  of 
splendid  quality,  and  included  large  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Snow  White  and  Superb  Early  White 
Cauliflowers,  Red  Globe  Turnips,  Tender  and 
True,  Plentiful,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  French 
Beans ;  Golden  Ball  Lettuce,  also  Mushrooms, 
Cucumbers,  Beets   and    Seakale. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  exhibited 
varieties  of  Apples  as  imported  from  the  Colony, 
for  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 
The  boxes  were  ordinary    samples    as   sold   in 


Covent  Garden  Market ;  the  principal  varieties 
were  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Gravenstein,  and  Alfriston.  The  fruits  "were 
packed  well  and  carefully  graded. 

Apple  Sandlin  Duchess,  -which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  May  5,  1914,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens. 
The  fruits  were  very  handsome  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  The  Committee  confirmed  the  award 
already  made. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION. 

March  29. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, held  on  the  29th  ult.,  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate was  awarded  to  the  variety  Norah  West,  of 
salmon-pink  colour.  This  variety  gained  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  December  2,  1914,  which 
rendered  it  eligible  to  be  submitted  for  the  higher 
award.  The  Floral  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  inspected  the 
variety  at  the  nurseries  of  the  raiser,  Mr.  Geo. 

West,  Datchet,  Buckinghamshire,  and  awarded 

it  85  points. 


ANSWERS  TO  CGRRESPONDENTS. 


©bituat£. 


Rev.  Henry  Brydoes  Biron.—  There  must 
be  many  lovers  of  the  Rose  to  whom  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  will  come  as  a  great 
loss.  Ordained  in  1859,  he  held  curacies  in 
various  parts  of  Kent  till,  in  the  year  1882,  he 
became  Vicar  of  Lympne,  near  Hythe,  a  bene- 
fice which  he  held  till  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  where  be  was  buried  on  Saturday,  April  10 
last.  Becoming  a  member  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  its  early  days  and  an  exhibitor  at 
its  shows,  he  has  over  a  long  series  of  years 
been  one  of  the  regular  and  most  popular  judges 
at  the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the  N.R.S.  And 
indeed,  to  some  of  those  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  acting  with  him  as  a  colleague,  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  there  yearly  has  been 
not  the  least  of  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 
He  was  one  of  those  delightful  characters  to 
whose  disposition  the  love  of  the  Rose  seemed 
to  have  lent  something  of  its  charm  and  sweet- 
ness. Full  of  generous  enthusiasm  and  obviously 
delighting  in  all  the  flowers  he  was  judging,  he 
had  yet  trained  his  eye  to  a  finely  critical  per- 
ception of  real  beauty  in  the  Rose,  which  was 
most  helpful  and  instructive  to  his  younger  and 
less  experienced  associates.  And  how  delighted 
he  was  if  he  found  some  old  favourite,  such  as 
Beauty  of  Waltham  or  Marie  Baumann,  up  to 
"medal  form"  among  the  new  Hybrid  Teas! 
When  he  would  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  however  dull 
the  subject  in  hand,  he  would  at  once  give  a 
lively  tone  to  the  discussion,  and  put  the  as- 
sembly in  a  good  humour.  Perhaps  there  was 
nothing  that  pleased  him  so  much  as  when  he 
found  an  occasion  to  advise  or  assist  a  young 
rosarian.  Only  last  summer  Mr.  George  Mount, 
as  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  told  us  that  it  was 
entirely  through  Mr.  Biron's  encouragement  and 
advice  that  he  devoted  himself  to  Rose-growing. 
We  have  dwelt  naturally  on  Mr.  Biron's 
connection  with  Roses,  but  this  was  no 
limit  to  his  activities,  for  he  was  in  his  time 
an  ardent  cricketer,  and  by  no  means  averse 
from  a  cross-country  gallop  with  the  hounds. 
White  Rose. 

Mrs.  Keeble.— As  these  pages  are  being  passed 
for  press  we  have  received,  with  deep  regret, 
news  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 
Mrs.  Keeble,  wife  of  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Keeble. 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  and  Editor  of  this 
journal.  The  death  occurred  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  Weyton,  St.   George's  Hill,  Weybridge. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


THE  LATE  DAVID  W.  THOMSON. 
We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  nursery  and 
seed  business  of  the  late  David  W.  Thomson, 
113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  will  be  carried 
on  in  future  under  the  old  name  by  Mr.  Herd- 
man  Thomson,  a  cousin  of  deceased,  who  has 
been  concerned  in  the  business  for  the  past  ten 
years. 


Hyacinths  Diseased:  A.  E.  ft.  Your  Hya 
cinths  have  been  killed  by  a  bacterial  disease 
which  may  have  been  introduced  either  in  the 
bulbs  or  in  the  soil.  You  should  treat  the 
ground  with  superphosphate,  and  plant  the 
beds  with  new  ibulbs,  choosing  kinds  for  at 
least  two  years  "which  are  not  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  disease. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  E.  R.   Apple  Golden  Reinette. 

Names  of  Plants  :  Y.  K.  1,  Sedum  reflexum 
cristatum  (Cockscomb  Sedum) ;  4,  Cornus  cana- 
densis ;  5,  Erythronium  Dens-Canis ;  6,  Teu- 
crium  fruticans  (Tree  Germander) ;  8,  Saxi- 
fraga  apiculata  ;  9,  Retinospora  ericoides  ;  2,  3, 
7,  specimens  inadequate  for  identification. — 
W.  E.  P.  1,  Thymus  lanuginosus  (Woollv 
Thyme) ;  2,  T.  Serpyllum  (Wild  Thyme). 

Nectarines  Splitting  :  /.  S.  The  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  splitting  in  the  young  fruits 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  an  excess  of 
water  at  the  roots  in  spring.  So  much  water 
is  taken  up  by  the  plant  that  the  tissues  be- 
come turgid,  and  the  delicate  skin  of  the 
young  fruits,  being  unable  to  expand 
sufficiently,  bursts.  You  will  probably  find 
that  strict  attention  to  the  matter  of  water- 
ing will  correct  the  trouble  another  season. 

Orchids  :  Oncidhim.  Sophronitis  grandiflora 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  or  intermediate  tem- 
perature, and  be  repotted  in  a  mixture  of 
Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  soon  after 
growth  begins.  A  shallow  pot  or  pan  is  the 
best  receptacle,  and  very  little  compost  is 
needed.  You  will  do  well  to  re-pot  the  plant 
this  season.  Your  treatment  of  the  Cypri- 
pediums  is  correct.  The  other  Orchids  have 
been  badly  treated  if  the  soil  is  so  loose.  Each 
plant  should  be  re-potted  at  the  proper  time  ; 
that  is,  directly  root-action  commences.  Den- 
drobiums  only  need  a  moderate  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots  when  in  flower,  and  after  this 
stage  moisture  should  still  be  afforded  spar- 
ingly until  the  new  growth  and  roots  aTe  fairly 
well  advanced.  The  Cattleyas  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  blocks  of  wood  or  cork  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  placed  in  pots.  The 
best  book  for  your  purpose  is  Orchids,  by 
James  O'Brien,  V.M.H.,  Present-day  Garden- 
ing Series,  price  Is.  9d.,  post  free,  from  our 
publishing  department. 

Peach  Blossoms  Falling  Without  Setting  : 
/.  H.  B.  You  state  that  your  Peach  ana 
Nectarine  trees  have  been  a  mass  of  floweTS, 
hut  that  the  blooms  have  all  fallen  with- 
out setting,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  have  pollinated  the  flowers  with  a 
camel-hair  brush  for  two  hours  daily 
for  a  fortnight.  These  circumstances  point 
to  dryness  at  the  roots.  Had  the  soil  been 
sufficiently  moist  all  that  would  have  been 
necessary  to  secure  a  good  set  of  fruit  in 
March,  in  addition  to  maintaining  a  free 
circulation  of  fresh  air  in  the  house,  would 
be  to  shake  the  trellis  to  which  the  trees 
are  trained  with  the  hand  about  midday,  to 
distribute  the  pollen,  or  to  syringe  the 
bloom  with  a  fine  spray  of  clear  water  each 
day  for  about  a  week.  Give  the  border  a 
copious  watering  now,  or  the  trees  may  not 
develop  satisfactorily  for  fruiting  next  season. 

Peach  Tree  Dying  on  One  Side;  E.  ft.  The 
dying  of  some  of  the  branches  of  your  Peach 
tree  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fungous  growth 
at  the  root.  Expose  as  much  of  the  root  as 
possible,  and  cover  it  with  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered sulphur  and  lime ;  and  when  replacing 
the  soil,  add  to  it  some  of  the  same  mixture. 

Tomato  Leaves  :  P.  P.  A.  There  is  nothing  or- 
ganically wrong  with  your  Tomato  plants ;  the 
tips  have  withered  owing  to  there  being  too 
much  moisture  and  too  little  ventilation  in  the 
house.  If  you  correct  these  details,  the  trouble 
is  not  likely  to  recur. 


Communications  Received- — J-  K.— E.  A.  S.— 
F.  S..  Sweden— H.  S.  T.— J.  D—  W.  H.  P.— A.  C.  H.— 
T.  W.  B— J.  E.,  Bitton— M.  T.  Dawe— R.  F.,  Kansu, 
China  (Proofs  reoeived   in   good  time). 
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MR.  REGINALD    FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA.* 


XI, 


-THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE 
HARVEST. 

AS  August  drew  towards  its  end,  it  was 
decided  that  one  doughty  half  of  the 
expedition  should  remain  arduously 
flying  round  after  seeds  in  the  northerly 
ranges,  while  the  other  pursued  the  uneven 
tenor  of  his  way  back  into  the  southerly, 
there  to  garner  the  treasures  seen  and 
written  about  in  earlier  months.  Accord- 
ingly, with  a  great  distrust  lest  he 
should  kill  himself  by  sheer  over- 
work, I  made  my  farewells  for  the 
while  to  Purdom,  and  set  off  sadly  south- 
wards on  my  solitary  way,  a  pathetic  and 
heroic  figure,  quite  alone  amid  the  tur- 
bulent immensities  of  China — at  least,  if 
you  leave  out  of  account  a  cook,  a  cham- 
berlain, a  groom,  three  soldiers,  four  don- 
keymen,  two  ponies,  six  wise  little  asses, 
and  a  stray  mule  commandeered  en  route  to 
carry  the  cask.  In  so  desolating  a  solitude 
did  I  progress;  my  -way  cheered  at  first 
by  a  flaunting  purple  Allium  in  the  rocks, 
and  then  by  a  prettier  spray-headed  pink 
one,  a  long  fluffy-spired  sapphire-tinted 
Dracocephalum  with  fine  foliage,  a  dainty 
struggling  Clematis  like  a  straw-yellow 
version  of  Campanula  Bellardii  (C.  pusilla, 
Haenke),  and  finally  a  most  glorious  Gen- 
tian abounding  in  the  flat  places  and  little 
lawns  by  the  very  highway  side,  in  the 
hard  and  common  sun-baked  loam  affected 
by  G.  cruciata.  (The  place  of  this  is 
here  taken  by  the  ugly  G.  macro- 
phylla  in  the  high  grass-ridges,  whose 
roots  are  quarried  out  by  bales  of 
thousands  yearly  for  medicinal  purposes.) 
This  is  certainly  a  near  relation  of  G. 
Kurroo,  but  yet  more  solidly  beautiful, 
being  sturdier  and  stockier  in  growth, 
with    the     same     prostrate    or    declining 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  September  12  and  "1.  Octoher  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28,  1911,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
and  April  10,  191  i. 


stems,  but  shorter  and  much  more  freely 
set  with  rather  smaller  flowers  of  a  rich 
and  velvety  sapphire-blue,  most  strange  to 
meet  in  places  so  plebeian. 

So,  bv  degrees,  I  was  out  of  the 
Northern  Alps,  and  well  embarked  on  the 
long,  weary  trail  towards  the  Southern. 
Moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  befell 
me — more  especially  when  the  flood  caused 
the  field  to  fall  away  into  it  bodily  and 
necessitated  wild-goat  scramblings  up  an 
arid  Alp  and  down  again  to  get  back  to  the 
broken  road,  which  in  no  case  nor  at  the 
best  of  times  could  ever  dare  claim  cousin- 
ship  with  even  the  meanest  and  worst  of 
English  footpaths.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
at  last,  a  ripened  connoisseur  in  the  bugs 
of  the  Border,  I  found  myself  once  more 
established  in  my  well-beloved  little  warm 
city  at  the  feet  of  Thundercrown  (I  call  it 
mine,  for  did  we  not  save  it  from  the  in- 
vading Thibetans,  with  such  eclat  as  to 
have  received  solemn  and  official  thanks 
from  the  Viceroy  of  the  Province?), 
snuggled  among  its  groves  of  crimsoning 
Persimmon,  with  Poplar-girdled  terraces 
about  it  of  ripe  grain  and  rice,  in  every 
shade  of  gold  to  richest  bronze.  Here, 
then,  I  unfolded  once  more  into  my  former 
quarters,  and  next  day  addressed  myself 
to  my  task. 

And  it  was  not  a  week  before  the  an- 
guishes of  a  seed-collector's  life  were 
written  in  blood  upon  my  soul.  Do  you 
realise,  you  who  pester  for  penny  packets, 
do  you  realise  what  was  the  cost  of  them  to 
the  collector  1  I  never  did ;  but  now  I 
know.  Seed-collecting  is  simply  the  most 
harrowing  form  of  gamble  that  the  world 
holds.  All  the  gods  are  against  you,  all 
men,  all  beasts,  all  elements  combined ; 
with  the  changes  and  chances  of  posts,  and 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars  for  final  com- 
plication— to  say  nothing  of  what  the 
raiser  at  home  may  make  of  the  result,  and 
what  slugs,  in  turn,  may  have  to  say  to 
him.  At  the  end  of  ten  days'  ravaging 
trail  lies  a  14,000  feet  mountain  ;  up  it  you 
go  with  palpitating  heart  and  camp  among 
rocks  and  make  your  lair  with  the  beasts, 
only  to  find  that  your  plant  never  made 
any  seed,  or  that  it  isn't  ripe,  or  that  it's 
ripe  and  fallen,  or  that  peasants  have  cut 
it  down  in  hay,  or  yaks  trampled  it,  or  wild 
animals  devoured  it,  or  a  hailstorm  dashed 
it  all  from  the  pod  half  an  hour  before  you 
got  there.  There  are  countless  chances 
against  you,  of  sun  or  cold  or  rain  or 
snow ;  nor,  if  you  are  after  several  species 
on  one  range,  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
strike  the  ripe  moment  of  all  simul- 
taneously. You  have  to  trust  that  by  hit- 
ting the  bull's  eye  of  one  species  you  may 
catch  the  tail  end  of  another  and  the, ad- 
vance guard  of  a  third.  In  fine,  such  are 
the  grim  and  glorious  uncertainties  of  the 
game,  that  to  financiers  bored  with  the 
staleness  of  Wall  Street,  to  weary  Don 
Juans  who  find  the  vagaries  of  love,  fall 
flat,  I  would  recommend  a  season  of  seed- 
collecting  in  Thibet  as  an  unfailing  stimu- 
lant to  their  jaded  capacities  for  excite- 
ment. 

In  the  Alps  of  the  hot  and  southerly 
region  I  had  underrated  the  speed  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  summer ;  never  should  I 
have  left  the  region  to  go  north,  but  should 


have  sat  agape  for  the  ripening    of    my 
seed,  as  anxious  gourmets  watch  for  a  sus- 
pended pheasant  to  fall  away  from  its  tail 
feathers.     Very  soon  I  learned  this.      My 
first    point    was    a   beautiful    little    pink 
Temple,  perched  on  a  Pine-clad  pinnacle 
some  3,000  feet  above  the  town.      In  this 
abode  of  perfect  peace  and  tranquil  holi- 
ness I  spent  two  happy  nights  with  a  day 
of  disappointment  in  between.      Up  on  the 
Alp  behind  all  the  lovely  pardlike  Iris  was 
long  gone  out  of  sight,  Stellera  was  fallen, 
so    were    the    big    white    Anemone,    the 
Kabschia  Saxifrage,  the  Incarvillea ;   and 
of  the  tabby-cat  Iris  only  about  a  dozen 
lingering   grains   were   gleaned.     Finally, 
with  heart  agog,  I  reached  the    ridge    on 
the     sheer     other     side     of     which     lived 
the  regal  Violet  Primula  No.    6.       Down 
upon    the    precipitous    face    I    ventured, 
sweating  here  and  there,  while  above  me 
on  the  ridge  the  servants   capered  in   an 
ecstasy  of  horror,  exclaiming  at  intervals 
"  very  exceedingly  bad  going,  very  exceed- 
ingly  bad  going !  " — a  remark  which,   as 
the   slope  was    like    the  side   of  a  rotten 
house,  several  sizes  larger  than  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  I  could  not  consider  to  be  wholly 
unjustified.      It  might,  however,  have  been 
yet  worse  going,  for  all  I  cared,  had  any 
Primula  been  there  to  be  seen  ;  but  not  a 
trace  of  seed  or  capsule  could  I  find.    This 
being  the  most  desperately  important  of  all 
my  important  objects,  it  was  a  despondent 
creature  that  at  last  drooped   back  upon 
the     pink     Temple,     over     meadow-banks 
aflame  with  Lilium  tigrinum  and  Adeno- 
phora  and  magnified  Ragged  Robin  in  a 
lush  riot   of  rose   and    hyacinth-blue  and 
orange.     In  the  shrine,  however,  sat  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  immortally  smiling  peace 
across   the    troubled    universe.        Sweetly 
rose  her  spires  of  incense  in  the  tranquil 
sundown,  and  the  voice  of  her  great  bell 
floated    rippling    out   over    the    unfolded 
world  below,  with  its  deep,  reverberating 
note    of    majesty    and    calm.     Gradually 
came    down    the    balmy  night  upon  that 
holy  place,  and  after  dinner  I  grew  to  feel 
that  somewhere  else  perhaps,  in  other  cap- 
sules, the  Primula  might  still  be  lurking. 
Reginald  Farrer. 


THE   MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BROWN  ROT. 

Fruit-growees  as  a  Tule  appear  to  have  given 
insufficient  attention  to  brown  rot  (Sclerotinia. 
fructigena),  which,  with  the  doubtful  exception 
of  scab,  is  the  most  injurious  of  fungous 
diseases.  For  this  Teason  it  will  be  well  if  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  Mr.  Salmon's  con- 
sent, would  issue  as  a  leaflet  the  article  on  "  The 
Brown  Rot  Canker  of  the  Apple."  As  this 
disease  attacks  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  Medlars 
and  Peaches,  as  well  as  Apples,  it  is  more  de- 
structive than  the  ordinary  canker  (Nectria  ditis- 
sima),  and  where  it  is  extensively  prevalent  it 
does  more  damage  than  scab,  though  it  is  prob- 
ably less  general  than  that  dreaded  disease 
Tn  addition  to  attacking  twigs,  blossoms  and 
fruit  the  brown  rot  disease  produces  cankered 
patches  on  branches,  which  are  probably  often 
supposed  to  be  specimens  of  the  ordinary  canker, 
although  they  differ  widely  from  the  latter.  In- 
stead of  producing  the  gouty  swellings  charac- 
teristic of  ordinary  canker,  brown  rot  canker 
causss  the  drying  and  shrinkage  of  the  bark  of 
a   branch,   to    which    it    has   gained   admission 
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usually  by  means  of  a  spur  which  has  been 
killed  by  the  disease.  When  a  brown  rot  canker 
completely  encircles  a  branch  the  portion  above 
the  diseased  part  dies  quickly,  whereas  a  branch 
encircled  by  ordinary  canker  frequently  lives 
long  enough  to  produce  fruit.  It  is  important  to 
detect  the  beginning  of  the  brown  Tot  entry  to 
a  branch,  in  order  that  the  diseased  part  may 
be  cut  out  promptly  a  little  beyond  the  withered 
bark  in  all  directions,  the  pared  surface  being 
dressed  with  Stockholm  tar.  These  cankered 
patches,  Mr.  Salmon  says,  produce  spores,  par- 
ticularly when  the  bark  is  split,  as  it  often  is. 
The  effect  of  brown  rot  on  fruit  is  well  known, 
but  to  what  extent  it  can  be  controlled  by  spray- 
ing does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  investi- 
gated in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  most  important  operation  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease  is  that  of  taking  off  the 
tTees  and  burning  all  affected  shoots,  spurs  and 
fruit.  But  it  is  desirable  to  try  spraying  also. 
Mr.  Massee  advises  the  drenching  of  the  trees 
in  winter  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
He  does  not  name  the  strength,  hut  probably  it 
should  be  4  lbs.  to  100  gallons.  Also  he  recom- 
mends a  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture  to  be  applied 
when  the  leaves  are  half  opened.  In  the  United 
States  lime-sulphur  has  been  found  most  effec- 
tive, and  it  should  be  applied  in  winter  strength 
shortly  before  the  buds  burst,  and  in  summer 
strength  just  before  the  blossoms  open  or  imme- 
diately after  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  have 
fallen.     A   Southern  Grower. 


FRENCH    NOTES. 

THE  WALNUT  AND  CHESTNUT  IN 
FRANCE. 

An  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture into  the  present  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  has  led  to  disquieting  re- 
sults. The  evidence  demonstrates  that  there  is 
&  steady  decrease  in  the  area  .planted  with  Wal- 
nuts, and  that  this  decrease  is  in  large  measure 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  regions  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  the  Vine  is  abandoned  the  Walnut 
trees  are  felled  to  make  way  for  the  growing  of 
cereals.  Moreover,  Walnut  Trees  are  being  re- 
placed more  and  more  along  the  roadside  and 
near  farms  by  the  Apple.  Yet  another  cause  is 
the  fact  that  the  oil  obtained  from  the  nuts  is 
being  driven  off  the  market  by  cheaper  sub- 
stitutes. The  slow  growth  of  the  Walnut  militates 
against  it;  for  it  requires  from  70-80  years  to 
produce  a  fair-sized  tree.  The  main  cause  of  the 
reduction  in  the  area  under  this  tree  is,  however, 
the  great  demand  for  Walnut  wood  and  the  high 
price  which  that  wood  fetches — from  £4  to  £12  a 
cubic  metre,  according  to  age.  A  tree  70  years  old 
yields  about  2  cubic  metres  of  useful  timber. 
The  wood  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
for  the  woodwork  of  motor  cars,  and  particularly 
for  the  butts  of  rifles.  No  substitute  has  as  yet 
been  discovered  for  the  last-named  purpose,  ai'H 
of  recent  years  German  agents  have  bought  large 
quantities  of  French  Walnut  wood.  Another 
modern  use  of  Walnut  is  in  the  construction 
of  aeroplane  propellers.  The  sabot,  formerly  of 
Walnut,  is  now,  owing  to  the  increased  price  of 
Walnut  wood,  made  of  Beech. 

Graver  still  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Chestnut,  which  tree  is  'being  systematically 
destroyed,  partly  by  excessive  felling  and  partly 
by  a  disease  known  as  "  l'encre." 

Another  cause  of  destruction  of  the  Chestnut  is 
the  improvidence  of  the  growers,  who,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  tannin,  impoverish  and  destroy 
their  plantations.  Thus  in  one  department  five 
factories  of  tanning  substances  consume  daily  220 
tons  of  wood — the  produce  of  nearly  4  acres — 
that  is,  about  125  trees  per  day.  In  Corsica, 
where  the  "ink  "  disease  made  its  appearance  in 
1907,  upwards  of  13,000  acres  of  Chestnut  have 
been  destroyed  for  tanning  purposes.  The  trees 
.were  from  100-200  years  old. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


ODONTIODA  ZENOBIA  LEEANA. 

The  original  form  of  this  showy  hybrid,  for 
which  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford,    received    the    R.H.S.    First-class    Certi- 


the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.  His  plant, 
although  a  small  one  with  its  first  flowers,  showed 
distinct  features,  and  its  rose-coloured  lip  had 
the  front  half  white.  All  the  varieties  exhibit 
fine  form  and  rich  violet-tinted  claret  colour 
in  the  segments,  which  have  a  slight  bronze 
shade.     Oda.  Zenobia  was  raised  by  crossing  Oda. 


Fig.    68. — odontioda  zenobia   var. 


LEEANA   :     SEPALS   AND   PETALS  BRONZY-CLARET   COLOUR,    LAEZL- 
LUM    ROSE   AND    WHITE. 


ficate  on  March  24,  1914,  was  illustrated  in, 
Gard.  Chron.,  March  28,  1914,  p.  226.  We  now 
reproduce  in  fig.  68  the  variety  Leeana,  for  which 
W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Hey  wood  (gr. 
Mr.  Branch),  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  at 


Charlesworthii  and   Odm.  percultum    (Rolfeae    X 
ardentissimum). 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 

f  Continued  from  March   .V,  p.  X44-J 


Hybrid. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Griselda 

Brasso-Cattleya  Mildred 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Freda 
Biasso- Laelio-Cattleya  Golden  Horn 
Cattleya  Empire 
Dendrobium  Brunette 
Dendrobiura  Buttercup 
Dendrobium  Butterfly 
Dendrobium  Florence  E.  King 
Dendrobium  Perfection 
Dendrobium  Yellow  Bird 
Laelio-Cattleya  Beatrice 
Laelio-Cattleya  Evansiae 
Laelio-Cattleya  Gamyra 
Laelio-Cattleya  Nana.. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Tftania 
Laelio-Cattleya  Ypres 
Laelio-Cattleya  Zara  . . 
Lycaste  Janetae 
Odontioda  Armstrongii  var.  Peerless 
Odontioda  Cardinal    .. 
Odontioda  Gladys 
Odontioda  Lady  Colman 
Odontioda  Mancunia . . 
Odontioda  Nebula 
Odontioda  Sultan 
Odontoglossum  Atropos 
Odontoglossum  tlotilde 
Odontoglossum  crispothcll 
Odontoglossum  Excelator 
Odontog  ossum  Farnesii   .    , 
Odontoalossum  Lachesis 
Odonto!»lo3sum  Lawrence  Bresson 
Odnntoglossum  Phillipsianum 
Odunto'/kissiim  St.  Eloi 
Oncidioda  AValtonensis 


Parentage. 


C.  Lord  Rothschild  x  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann 
B.-C.  Digbyano-Schroderae  x  C.  Schroderae  .. 
L.-C.  Elinor  x  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  .. 

B.-C.  Rowena  x  L.-C.  Ooldcrest 

Schroderae  x  Empress  Frederick 
nobile  nubilius  x  chessingtonense 

Rolfeat*  x  signatum  

Ainsuorthii  x  chessingtonense 

The  Gem  var.  Artemis  x  nubile  nobilina 
nobile  nobilius  x  Apollo  grandillorum. . 
signatum  x  Snowrlake  var.  Alice  Bound 
L.-C.  callistoglossa  x  C.  -Schroderae  .. 
L.  purpurata  x  C.  amethystoglossa 
C.  Gaskelliana  x  L.-C.  Myra 
warnbamensis  x  Dominiana  langleyensis 

C  Schroderae  x  L.-C.  Daffodil 

Aphrodite  x  Fascinator 

C.  Schroderae  x  L.-C.  Ariel  

Kossiana  x  Skinneri  

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  Armstrougiae 

Oda  VuylsU-keae  x  Odm.  crispo-Harrryauuin 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  \  Odm.  Pescatorei  .. 

C.  Noezliana  x  Odm.  Queen  of  Gatton.. 

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  Rio  Tinto    .. 

Oda.  chelsiensis  x  Odm.  crispum 

Oda.  Charlesworthii  x-Odm.  crispo-Harryanum 

crispum  roseum  x  Astarte  

eximium  x  Clytie 

crispum  x  Othello 

excellens  x  Fascinator 

Crawshayanum  x  Kolf^ae 

Fascinator  >;  Vuylstekei 

illustrissimum  x  Meteor   .. 
luteo-purpnreum  Vuylstckeanum  x  eximium 

Thompsoniauum  x  percultum 

Gochlioda  vulcauica  x  Oncidium  incurvum  .. 


Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
R.  G  Thwaites,  Hsu.. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 

F.  J.  Hanbury,  Esq. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
J.  and  A.  McBean. 
\V.  Evans,  Esq. 
Mr.  G.  Geale. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Baron  Schroder. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Flory  and  Black. 
G.  W.  Bird,  Esq. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq. 
P.intia  Ralli,  Esq. 
De  B.  Crawahay,  Esc;. 
J.  Butter  worth,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
\V.  Thompson,  Esq'. 
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TRANSMISSION  OF   CUTTINGS  FROM 
ABROAD. 


Ik  our  issue  for  September  5,  1914,  p.  173, 
we  reproduced  from  the  Kew  Bulletin  an  article 
entitled  "Hints  for  Collectors."  The  Bulletin 
has  eince  given  supplementary  remarks  on  the 
subject,  some  of  which  were  suggested  by  direc- 
tions given  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  hints  are 
intended  primarily  for  collectors,  but  they  have 
their  value  also  for  those  in  our  own  islands  who 
may  occasionally  need  to  send  cuttings  abroad  : — 
"  The  term  cutting  should  be  taken  to  in- 
clude also  '  scions,'  or  pieces  of  living  branch- 
lets  used  for  grafting.  It  is  more  often  possible 
to  establish  imported  twigs  as  grafts  on  stocks 
of  an  older  species  of  the  same  genus  than  it  is 
to  make  them  take  Toot  on  their  own  account. 
In  selecting  pieces  to  send  they  should,  if  from 
deciduous  trees,  be  sent  in  the  "winter  or  leafless 
state,  and  they  may  be  9  inches  or  more  long. 
Growths  well  ripened  and  of  average  vigour 
should  be  chosen,  neither  too  gross  and  sappy  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  too  weak  and  twiggy  on  the 
other.  Shoots  scarcely  the  thickness  of  a  pen- 
holder are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient 
size  for  grafting,  and  in  cases  where  the  one- 
season  wood  is  much  more  slender  than  that, 
two-season  shoots  should  be  sent.  Cuttings  for 
rooting  are  nearly  always  made  of  one-season 
wood.  Shoots  of  woody  evergreens,  like  Hollies 
or  Oaks,  if  to  be  sent  long  journeys,  [may  have 
the  leaves  wholly  or  partially  removed.  One  of 
the  most  important  matters  in  connection  with 
sending  shoots  for  grafting  or  for  cuttings  is  de- 
termining the  right  moistness  of  the  Sphagnum 
or  other  packing  material.  It  should  be  moist 
but  not  saturated.  The  amount  is,  of  course, 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  nature  of  the 
wrappings  and  their  capacity  for  preventing 
escape  of  moisture,  but  the  mistake  of  making 
the  packing  material  too  wet  is  more  often  made 
than  is  the  reverse. 

"A  useful  method,  especially  when  the  cuttings 
have  to  Be  sent  long  distances,  is  to  pack  them 
in  a  ventilated  box,  with  their  ends  (both  top 
and  bottom)  bedded  in  clay  balls,  the  middle 
part  uncovered.  The  box  should  be  of  the  Tight 
size  to  enable  the  cuttings  to  be  packed  across  it 
all  one  way  so  that  the  clayed  ends  fit  against 
the  sides.  In  this  way  the  uncovered  middle 
part  of  the  cuttings  is  in  free  air,  and  '  sweat- 
ing '  is  prevented. 

"  Cuttings  that  arrive  in  a  shrivelled  but  still 
living  state  should  be  submerged  in  water  for  a 
few  hours  to  regain  their  plumpness. 

Examples  of  genera  of  which  leafless  cut- 
tings for  rooting  may  be  safely  sent  long  dis- 
tances are  :— Salix,  Populus,  Rosa,  Ribes, 
Neillia,  Spiraea,  Tamarix,  Cornus,  Forsythia. 
Root-cuttings,  if  the  collector  can  secure  them, 
would  Be  useful  of  such  genera  as  Rhus, 
Ailanthus,  and  others  with  fleshy  roots. 

"As  a  general  rule,  leafless  cuttings  for  root- 
ing should  reach  England  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Grafts  and  root- 
cuttings  need  not  arrive  until  spring.  It  need 
hardly  Be  said  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  not  to  introduce  in  this  way  a  new  pest. 
"  Leafy  summer  cuttings  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  very  successfully  transported 
from  America  to  England  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  cuttings  were  tied  in  small  bundles  of  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  and  laid  loosely  in  shallow  baskets 
with  damp  moss  about  the  stems,  the  leafy  parts 
being  left  uncovered.  The  basket  was  then  tied 
down  with  canvas.  It  is,  of  course,  only  possible 
to  send  over  cuttings  in  this  way  by  arranging 
with  the  purser  or  other  officer  on  board  ship 
that  they  may  be  kept  in  the  cool  storage.  For 
hardy  things  it  was  found  that  a  temperature 
of  about  42°  Fahr.  was  very  suitahle.  Cuttings 
ten  days  in  transit  have  been  found  to  root  well. 
but  perhaps  a  fortnight  is  about  the  limit  for 
this  class  of  cutting." 


NARCISSUS  FLAME. 


The  variety  of  Narcissus  illustrated  in  fig.  69 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  at  the 
R.H.S  Show  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  the  Nar- 
cissus Committee  conferred  the  Award  of  Merit 
for  its  excellence  as  a  garden  variety  and  its 
suitability  for  pot  cultivation.  Each  flower 
measured  about,  6  inches  across ;  the  perianth  is 
pale  yellow,  and  the  corona  is  stained  and  tipped 
with  red.  The  variety  belongs  to  the  Giant 
Barrii  section. 


the  herbaceous  border  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the 
roots  every  second  year.  There  are  certain 
varieties,  such  as  the  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs  and  En- 
chantress, that,  on  account  of  their  graceful  habit 
and  wonderful  floriferousness,  produce  delightful 
effects  when  restricted  to  single  stems.  These  are 
effective  in  the  front  of  the  border,  and  should  be 
divided  and  replanted  annually.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  plant  too  many  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  unless  the  latter  is  intended 
primarily  for  effect  in  autumn,  for  when  grown 
in  large  numbers  they  detract  from  the  bright- 
ness  of   the    floral    display    during   the    summer 


Fig.  69. — narcissus  flame, 
perianth   pale  yellow,  corona  tinged  with  red. 


THE   FLOWER    BORDER. 


MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 
Like  most  flowering  plants,  Michaelmas  Daisies 
or  perennial  Asters  repay  for  good  cultivation, 
and  the  practice  of  allowing  the  plants  to  grow 
undisturbed  for  a  long  number  of  years  cannot 
lie  too  strongly  deprecated.  In  such  conditions 
the  clumps  become,  unduly  large,  and  the  in- 
dividual r>tems  weak,  producing  small  flowers  of 
inferior  quality.     When  the  plants  are  grown  in 


months.  They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  grown  by  themselves  in  a  special  border, 
for  given  suitable  cultivation  they  produce  an 
autumn  effect  which  is  unrivalled.  When  the 
plants  are  cultivated  in  this  manner  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  replanting  every  year. 
The  soil  should  have  been  bastard-trenched,  and 
enriched  with  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  some 
time  previously.  Michaelmas  Daisies  succeed  in 
most  soils,  but  they  prefer  a  moderately  rich 
and  deeply  cultivated  staple,  as  this  enables  them 
to  send  their  roots  well  down  into  the  soil    thus 
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enabling  them  to  withstand  drought.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  farmyard  manure  every  year ; 
but  when  this  material  is  not  used,  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  soil  is  beneficial. 

If  the  border  is  shaded  partially,  it  will  suit 
the  plants  admirably,  and  should  it  be  raised  a 
little  towards  the  back  so  much  the  better.  When 
dividing  the  roots  retain  the  outside  crowns,  as 
these  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce better  results  than  the  central  portions. 
Place  three  single  pieces  of  root  to  each  clump, 
fairly  closely  together,  and  allow  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  four  'feet  each  way  between  the 
clumps,  according  to  the  varieties.  Plant  the 
tall  varieties  at  the  back  of  the  border,  and 
graduate  them,  finishing  with  the  dwarfer  ones 
in  front. 

In  summer  hoe  the  border  frequently  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  moisture  and  the  growth 
of  weeds ;.  also  spray  the  plants  with  an 
insecticide  to  destroy  aphis.  Remove  any  very 
weak  shoots,  and  afford  stakes  and  ties  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  work  of  staking  should  be 
done  before  the  growths  begin  to  fall  about.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  place  several  stakes  to  each 
clump,  inserting  them  so  that  the  tops  incline 
outwards.  In  this  way  the  growths  are  spread 
out,  and  the  plants  are  made  to  present 
an  attractive  and  light  appearance.  Do 
not  allow  the  roots  to  suffer  from  want  of  mois- 
ture, and  on  occasions  use  weak  liquid  manure 
when  watering.  Artificial  fertilisers  may  In- 
scattered  on  the  surface  during  showery  weather, 
and  afterwards  hoed  in  lightly.  There  are  many 
good  varieties.  Those  mentioned  below  will  be 
found  thoroughly  satisfactory  : — For  the  bach  of 
the  border  :  Climax,  clear  light  blue ;  Beauty  of 
Colwall,  double,  lavender-blue ;  Theodora, 
lavender-blue ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Raynor,  bright 
crimson ;  W.  Bowman,  deep  violet ;  Nancy, 
pale  blue ;  Top  Sawyer,  clear  blue ;  and 
Finchley  White.  For  the  centre  of  the 
border  :  Cordifolius  elegans,  bright  lilac,  in 
small  sprays;  Elsie  Perry,  rose-pink;  Hon.  Edith 
Gibbs,  pale  blue ;  Enchantress,  bluish-pink ; 
Triumph,  mauve-pink ;  Delight,  white,  changing 
to  pink  ;  Edwin  Beckett,  mauve ;  and  Diana, 
white.  Dwarf  varieties :  Decorator,  white  with 
yellow  disc  ;  Admiration,  mauve-pink  ;  Captiva- 
tion.  blush-pink ;  Golden  Spray,  white  with 
golden  centre;  Freedom,  white  with  yellow 
centre  ;  Ophir,  white  and  pink  ;  Esther,  soft  pink  ; 
Densus,  light  blue ;  and  Perfecta,  white,  tipped 
with  pink.  The  Amellus  varieties  also  are  very 
beautiful,  and  a  selection  includes  Perry's 
Favourite,  rose-pink;  Riverslea,  rich  purple; 
Major,  deep  violet;  and  Famfieldii,  purple-blue. 
Plants  of  this  section  are  seen  to  advantage  when 
planted  in  bold  groups.  J.  Gardner,  Batsford 
Park  Gardens,  Gloucestershire. 


The  Week's  Work. 


The  Top-Dressing  of  Autumn  Wheat.— 

According  to  the  reports  furnished  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  the  condition  of 
autumn-sown  Wheat  in  England  and  Wales  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  early-sown  Wheat  on 
light  lands  promisad  well,  but  in  many  districts 
Wheat  on  heavy  land,  and  also  late-sown 
autumn  Wheat  on  light  land,  was  backward 
and  had  lost  colour.  The  Board  desires 
to  impress  upon  farmers  the  benefit  to  be 
obtained  from  top-dressing  in  most  of  the  cases 
where  the  Wheat  is  backward.  A  suitable 
manurial  dressing  would  be  from  1  to  1£  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  from  f  to  1^  cwt.  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  acre ;  if  more  than  1  cwt.  of  either 
is  applied,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  manure  in 
two  dressings  at  an  interval  of  not  less  than  a 
fortnight.  The  later  dressing  should  usually  be 
applied  early  in  May.  In  view  of  possible 
delays  in  transit,  manures  required  for  top- 
dressing  should  be  ordered  at  once.  The  atten- 
tion of  farmers  is  drawn  to  the  Board's  special 
leaflet,  No.  23,  on  "The  Manuring  of  Corn  in 
Spring." 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  JonN  Highgate.  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Strawberries.— Plants  now  ripening  their 
fruits  must  be  allowed  a  night  temperature  of 
65°,  admitting  air  on  all  possible  occasions.  As 
the  ripening  approaches  completion,  it  will  be 
wise  to  move  the  plants  to  cooler  quarters, 
which  will  enhance  the  flavour.  Succession 
plants  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  artificial 
food  until  the  fruits  begin  to  colour,  and  should 
be  syringed  twice  a  day  with  tepid  water.  If 
grown  on  shelves  they  will  require  abundant 
water  at  the  roots,  failing  which  the  fruits 
will  be  small  and  badly  shaped,  with  little  0T 
no  flavour.  If  the  pots  are  crowded  with  roots 
it  will  be  advisable  to  stand  them  on  small 
squares  of  turf.  For  bringing  on  further  batches 
cold  frames  may  be  used,  and  if  the  plants  are 
placed  thinly  they  may  remain  in  the  frames 
until  after  the  flowering   period. 

MiUONS.  —  As  the  fruits  on  the  earliest  plants 
begin  to  ripen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  as  well  as  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  This,  however,  should 
be  done  gradually,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  foliage  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  continue 
syringing  the  plants  at  this  stage,  as  this  might 
cause  the  fruits  to  crack.  Some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  this  defect  than  others,  so  that  in  a 
mixed  house  a  close  watch  should  be  kept  for 
signs  of  cracking.  On  the  first  appearance  of 
such  an  occurrence  the  shoot  bearing  a  crack 
should  be  cut  half-way  through  below  the 
fruit,  and  the  house  ventilated'  more  freely. 
As  the  succession  plants  come  into  flower 
the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  and  warmer,  admitting  air  early  in 
the  day  to  prevent  moisture  from  settling 
on  the  blossoms.  In  fertilising  the  flowers 
it  will  be  advisable  to  set  the  requisite  number 
on  each  plant  within  24  hours,  so  that  they  may 
swell  together.  Continue  to  stop  the  shoots  one 
or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  The  plants 
should  now  receive  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  dried  cow- 
manure.  Maintain  a  day  temperature  of  85° 
with  sun-heat,  closing  the  house  early  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  same  time  syringing  the  plants 
and  damping  the   paths. 

Tomatos.— Plants  raised  early  in  the  year  will 
now  be  setting  their  fruits,  after  which  they 
should  be  top-dressed  with  some  good  loam,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  added,  pressed 
firmly  down.  Remove  all  side-growths  as  they 
appear,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots.  The  house  should  now 
be  more  freely  ventilated,  and  where  the  plants 
are  standing  rather  closely  together  the  foliage 
must  be  thinned  out. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.    Briscob,   Gardener  to  \V.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Oncidium  varicosum.— For  the  past  few 
months  Oncidium  varicosum  has  been  resting, 
but  now  there  are  signs  of  fresh  growth.  When 
roots  develop  from  the  new  growths  fresh  root- 
ing material  may  be  afforded,  choosing  similar 
compost  to  that  advised  for  Odontoglossums. 
Grow  the  plants  in  the  intermediate  house  in  an 
airy  position.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is 
needed  during  the  period  of  growth,  but  when 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  completed  a  smaller  quan- 
tity  will  suffice. 

Cattleya  and  Allied  Genera.— Throughout 
the  year  one  or  another  representative  of  the 
genera  Cattleya,  Laelia,  Laelio-Cattleya,  and  the 
various  hybrids  from  Brassavola  will  be  found 
in  flower,  in  consequence  of  which  re-potting  has 
always  to  be  done  at  short  intervals  where  a 
general  collection  is  cultivated.  Plants  that 
flower  during  the  winter  months,  such  as  Cattleya 
Trianae  in  variety,  will  now  be  making  a  fresh 
batch  of  roots  at  the   base  of  the  front  pseudo- 


bulb,  and  when  they  reach  this  stage  any  neces- 
sary re-potting  may  be  done.  The  long-bulbed 
section,  which  embraces  bicolor  and  granulosa, 
will  be  starting  into  growth,  and  may  be  re- 
potted if  necessary.  Discretion  must  be  exercised 
in  the  size  of  pot  used,  the  less  robust  kinds 
being  given  a  smaller  receptacle  with  a  trifle 
more  drainage.  Various  mixtures  have  been 
tried  as  rooting  media,  but  unless  good  fibrous 
peat  can  be  obtained,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
Osmunda  fibre  or  Al  fibre.  It  should  be  cut 
up  fairly  fine,  and  small  portions  of  crushed 
crocks  and  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  added. 
Sufficient  drainage  should  be  given  to  allow  water 
to  drain  away  freely.  The  compost  should  be 
made  fairly  firm  about  the  roots,  and  the  base 
of  the  plant  kept  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  Each  plant  must  be  made  secuTe,  and  if 
one  stick  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  looped  up,  this  will  generally  assure 
rigidity.  For  healthy  specimens  in  a  pot- 
bound  condition  a  larger  pot  will  be  all 
that  is  needed,  but  plants  that  have  decayed 
roots  must  _be  thoroughly  overhauled,  the  old 
soil  and  dead  roots  removed,  and  any  of  the 
back  pseudo-bulbs  which  are  leafless  cut  off. 
In  all  probability  such  plants  will  need 
smaller  pots  and  careful  attention  until  re-estab- 
lished. Any  back  pseudo-bulbs  possessing  sound 
eyes  at  the  base  may  be  placed  in  small  pots 
with  plenty  of  drainage  and  a  little  Sphagnum 
moss.  All  newly-potted  plants  should  be  placed 
at  the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  and  kept  shaded 
from  direct  sunlight.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
all  plants  recently  potted  in  a  separate  batch,  as 
they  will  require  special  treatment  in  matters  of 
shading,  watering,  and  spraying.  For  a  few 
weeks  they  will  need  very  little  direct  water- 
ing, but  they  may  be  sprayed  overhead  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable,  and  the  surround- 
ings kept  moist  by  occasionally  damping  between 
the  pots.  Such  conditions  will  be  conducive  to 
the  production  of  healthy  roots,  and  he'p  the 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  to  retain  their  rigidity 
until  root-action  becomes  general.  When  this 
is  accomplished  the  plants  may  receive  ample  sup- 
plies of  water  and  reasonable  exposure  to  sun 
light.  Some  species  and  hybrids  require  more 
sunshine  than  others,  particularly  the  Brassavola 
hybrids,  Cattleya  aurea  and  C.  Warscewiczii. 
This  last  has  the  reputation  of  being  shy  in  the 
production  of  flowers,  but  if  exposed  to  the  light 
this  difficulty  is  often  overcome. 

Cattleya  citrina.— This  distinct  Mexican 
species  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
genus,  and  a  somewhat  refractory  subject  to 
cultivate.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  downward 
habit  of  growth  it  should  be  cultivated  on  rafts 
or  blocks  of  wood,  and  suspended  in  the  cooler 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house,  although  some  place 
it  in  the  cool  division.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  only  a  moderate  supply  of  water  is  required, 
but  when  developing  its  growth  and  flower-scapes 
it  should  be  watered  more  liberally.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  compost  is  necessary,  and  this 
should  be  applied  just  before  root-action  begins. 


THE    HARDY    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 
Mildew.— The  young  leaves  of  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  are  frequently  attacked  by  mil- 
dew, especially  if  the  trees  are  growing  in  a  cold, 
damp  situation.  Some  varieties  are  particularly 
subject  to  this  pest,  and  are  attacked  by  it  if  the 
atmosphere  continues  humid  for  a  few  days  only, 
or  if  the  soil  in  the  border  lacks  mo:sture  Allowing 
the  border  of  a  Peach  house  to  become  dry  while 
the  atmc&pher-e  is  damp  is.  in  fact,  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  attacks  of  mildew  indoors. 
When  an  out-of-doors  border  is  on  an  incline, 
so  that  moisture  quickly  drains  away  from 
it,  the  trees  will  generally  be  attacked,  and 
the  leaves  become  curled  and  disfigured.  In 
such  cases,  close  attention  must  be  paid  to 
watering  and  mulching.  When  wall-copings 
are  so  constructed  that  the  drip  from  them 
falls  upon  the  trees,  this  is  also  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  mildew.  As  a  preventive,  or 
cure,  the  trees  should  be  syringed  with  a  mix-  I 
ture  of  soft  soap,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  water. 
Repeated  sprayings  with  this  will  usually  effect  a  I 
cure,    and   the   trees   should   be   cleansed   after-    ' 
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wards  with  tepid  soft  water,  to  remove  any 
sediment  that  may  have  lodged  upon  the  fruits. 

Wall  Fruits.- Continue  to  protect  the  trees 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  when  the  cover- 
ings should  be  gradually  removed.  The  dis- 
budding of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  now  be 
begun.  Do  not  remove  too  many  shoots  at  one 
time;  it  is  'better  to  go  over  the  trees  fre- 
quently, removing  only  a  few  growths  on  each, 
occasion.  The  young  shoots  must  be  protected 
from  injury,  as  the  later  growths  are  often  only 
half  ripened  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Green  and 
black  fly  should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  ob- 
served by  spraying  the  trees  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  tobacco  water,  or  some  other  insecticide. 
Syringe  the  trees  daily  with  clear,  soft  water 
during  mild  weather.  Apricots  are  liable  to 
become  infested  with  caterpillars,  which  are 
destructive  to  the  young  fruit  and  foliage ;  they 
should  be  carefully  searched  for  and  destroyed. 
Where  the  fruit  has  set  thickly  on  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  it  should  be  partially 
thinned  at  once,  leaving  the  final  thinning  until 
next  month.  Pears  will  soon  'be  in  full  flower,  and 
should  also  be  thinned,  reserving  the  strongest 
blossoms  only.  If  there  is  not  time  to  go  over 
all  the  trees,  the  best  varieties  at  least  should 
be  given  attention  in  this  matter.  Newly 
planted  trees  should  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots. 

American  Blight.  —  Orchard  and  other 
trees  should  be  watched  for  the  first  appearance 
of  American  Blight,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived 
means  taken  to  destroy  the  pest,  and  to  prevent 
its  spreading  to  other  trees.  Treat  the  affected 
parts  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap,  paraffin, 
and  water  as  directed  in  a  former  calendar. 
Gdshurst  Compound,  slightly  moistened  and  well 
rubbed  into  the  bark  with  a  stiff  brush,  is  also 
a  safe  and  useful  remedy  to  apply.  Examine 
newly  grafted  trees,  and  remove  all  shoots  and 
suckers  below  the  grafts.  Young  trees  recently 
planted  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  dis- 
budded if  necessary,  retaining  the  best  placed 
and  most  promising  shoots.  Stir  and  clean  the 
surface  of  fruit-tree  borders,  taking  care  to 
remove  all  weeds. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  NunburnhOLME, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Celosia     p  y  r  a  m  i  o  a  l  i  s  .  —  Sow       a      few 

seeds  of  Celosia  to  furnish  plants  for  late  flower- 
ing. Seedlings  raised  in  March  should  be 
potted  into  60-sized  pots  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  transference,  it  being  essential 
that  they  receive  no  check  in  any  stages  of  their 
growth.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  grow  the 
plants  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  When 
they  are  6  or  7  inches  high  re-pot  them  into 
6-inch  pots,  and  grow  them  on  in  a  cool  house 
where  the  temperature  is  50°  to  60°.  Use  clean 
pots  and  soil  composed  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  of  flaky  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  manure  from 
a  spent  Mushroom  bed,  with  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  compost  porous. 

Greenhouse  Rhododen drons.— The 
plants  may  be  potted  as  the  roots  come  to  need 
more  room,  but  they  do  not  require  so  much  pot- 
room  or  potting  so  often  as  many  other  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants.  They  grow  slowly, 
and  with  ordinary  care  last  for  a  long  time  with- 
out needing  disturbance.  A  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  good  turfy  peat  that  is  not  too  close 
and  hard  in  texture,  with  sand  added,  forms  a 
suitable  compost.  Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  a  fairly  close  atmosphere  for  a  few 
weeks,  spraying  the  shoots  freely  until  the  roots 
are  re-established. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants  intended  for 
producing  large  blooms  should  now  be  moved 
into  6-in,ch  pots,  using  a  rather  stronger  com- 
post than  was  recommended  in  the  calendar  for 
February  27.  Pot  firmly,  and  arrange  the  plants 
in  a  co'd  frame.  Although  they  are  fairly  hardy 
subjects,  they  must  be  treated  carefully  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation  for  another  month  at  least. 
Keep  the  plants  well  staked,  and  pinch  out  all 
side  growths  as  they  appear.  Water  carefully  and 
syringe  the  plants  lightly  overhead  on  fine  morn- 
ings. Bush  plants  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  pinching  the  earliest  a  second 
time  about  the  end  of  this  month,  or  when  the 


shoots  from  the  first  stopping  are  about  4  inches 
long. 

Arum  Lilies.— As  these  plants  pass  out  of 
flower  stand  them  in  a  sheltered  position  out-of- 
doors.  If  an  increase  of  the  stock  is  desired, 
divide  a  number  and  plant  them  out.  The  rest 
may  remain  in  pots  and  be  watered  less  fre- 
quently. 

Fittonias.  — Panicum  plicatum  and  P. 
variegatum,  Pilea  muscosa,  Selaginella 
Kraussiana  and  similar  plants  are  useful  for 
decorative  work  during  the  winter  months. 
Cuttings  put  in  now  will  root  freely  in  an 
ordinary  stove  and  make  large  plants.  Another 
batch  may  be  put  in  later  if  required. 

Cytisus  racemosus.  —  As  soon  as  these 
plants  pass  out  of  flower,  prune  the  shoots 
moderately  and  place  in  an  intermediate-  house. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely  until  they  have  per- 
fected their  growth,  when  they  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  cool  house  and  afterwards  placed  out- 
of-doors  for  the  summer  months.  These  plants 
are  readily  increased  from  cuttings  or  seeds. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  in  small  pots  filled  with 
light  sandy  soil  in  an  ordinary  propagating  pit. 

Insect  Pests.— This  is  a  season  of  the  year 
when  extra  care  and  attention  must  be  paid  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  these  pests.  Frequent 
light  fumigations  or  syringing  with  weak  insecti- 
cides will  prevent  injury  by  insects  to  the 
youn^,  tender  shoots. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman.  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Globe  Artichokes.— The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  make  new  plantations  of  Globe  Arti- 
chokes. If  strong  suckers  are  removed  from  the 
old  stools  and  planted  in  well-prepared  soil  they 
will  furnish  a  good  succession  to  the  established 
plants.  Remove  the  suckers  carefully  and  with 
plenty  of  roots  attached  to  them.  Plant  in  rows 
made  5  feet  apart.  Water  the  soil  freely  after 
the  planting  is  finished  and  mulch  the  bed  with 
manure  from  the  farmyard. 

Horseradish.  —  Plant  Horseradish  in  well- 
prepared  soil.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
by  planting  the  crowns  by  means  of  a  long 
dibber  and  allowing  fresh  growth  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  crown  being  dropped  to  the  bottom 
of  each  hole,  which  will  gradually  become  filled 
with  crumbling  soil.  Horseradish  grows  best 
in  rich,  strong  soil,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
broken  up. 

Tomatos.— Plants  intended  for  cultivation 
in  the  open  are  ready  for  potting  into  5-inch  pots 
filled  with  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  Pot  moderately 
firm,  and  for  the  present  grow  the  plants  in  a 
slightly-heated  pit. 

Cucumbers.— Spring-raised  plants  will  now 
be  fruiting  freely,  and  will  benefit  by  frequent 
light  top-dressings  of  three  parts  rich  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-soil.  No  great  quantity  should  be 
applied  at  one  time,  as  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  keeping  the  roots  continually  on  the 
alert  for  fresh  food.  A  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  especi- 
ally to  plants  which  have  been  carrying  a  heavy 
crop.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves  to  make  room 
for  young,  healthy  growth,  which  should  be 
stopped  and  tied  into  position  as  required.  The 
foliage  must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
crowded.  A  temperature  of  75°  may  be  main- 
tained at  night,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  moist 
by  frequently  damping  the  floor  and  bed.  The 
foliage  should  also  be  lightly  syringed  twice 
daily  with  a  view  to  keeping  insect  pests  in 
check.  Ventilation  must  be  carefully  given, 
and  never  applied  in  order  to  lower  the  tempera- 
ture. Fire-heat  should  be  discontinued  early  in 
the  day  while  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Tomatos.— The  autumn-raised  plants  should 
now  be  swelling  their  fruits ;  they  will  benefit  by 
a  libera]  supply  of  manure-water  at  the  roots  and 
a  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  may  be  kept  at  70°  by  night, 
and  allowed  to  rise  to  80°  by  day  with  sun-heat. 
Remove  all  side-shoots  and  pinch  the  top  from 
each  plant  when  a  sufficient  number  of  fruits  are 
set.  Plants  for  succession  raised  early  in  the 
year  should  be  freely  ventilated,  and  the  wires 


tapped  several  times  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  this  latter  to  ensure  pollination.  Apply  a 
top-dressing  of  fine  loam  and  bone-meal,  pressing 
it  tightly  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not 
allow  the  foliage    to  become  crowded. 

Seed-Sowing.— Within  the  next  ten  days 
Broccoli  and  other  seeds  should  be  sown.  An 
open  position  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  ground  should  not  be  too  rich.  Sow  in 
shallow  drills  one  foot  apart ;  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  through  the  surface  they  will  bene- 
fit by  the  free  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the 
rows.  If  birds  are  troublesome,  the  borders 
should  be  carefully  netted  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
are  sown,  and  the  young  plants  freely  dusted 
with  soot  or  lime.  Savoys,  Borecoles  and  Cab- 
bage should  also  be  sown  now.  Dwarf  Drum- 
head Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Cabbage,  Rosette 
and  Hardy  Green  Colewort  are  valuable  for 
winter  use. 

Lettuce.— Make  fortnightly  sowings  of  Let- 
tuce and  transplant  the  seedlings  in  time  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  drawn.  As  the  season 
advances  their  position  should  be  rather  more 
shaded,  especially  from  the  afternoon  sun.  Dick- 
son's Monument  is  a  good  new  Cabbage  Lettuce 
for  summer  use.  Mammoth  White  Cos  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Cos  are  also  useful  summer 
varieties. 

Onions.— When  the  plants  of  spring-sown 
Onions  are  well  through  the  surface  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows  should  be  carefully  hoed  to  de- 
stroy small  weeds  and  encourage  the  growth  ol 
the  plants.  They  should  be  carefully  thinned  a? 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle.  If  large  bulbs 
are  desired,  6  inches  may  be  allowed  between  the 
plants,  but  if  the  crop  is  required  for  ordinary 
use  less  drastic  thinning  will  be  necessary,  j) 
dusting  of  soot  may  be  given  several  times  durinc 
the  season;  artificial  manure  may  also  be  ap^- 
plied  with  advantage  during  showery  weather. 
Autumn-sown  Onions  which  were  transplanted  a 
month  ago  will  now  be  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
will  require  a  dusting  of  artificial  manure.  Keep 
the  surface  lightly  moved  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  and 
if  dry  weather  sets  in,  apply  weak  liquid  manure. 
White  Lisbon  will  be  the  first  variety  to  reach 
maturity,  and  should  be  used  at  once,  as  it  will 
not  keep  long  after  it  has  grown  to  full  size. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  REGrNALD  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn,  South  Wales. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. -Many plants 
now  in  the  crowded  plant  houses  will  benefit  by 
being  transferred  to  frames,  and  the  extra  room 
obtained  by  their  removal  will  be  needed  for 
Dahlias,  Salvia  Pride  of  Zurich,  Heliotrope, 
Lantana,  Lobelia,  and  Verbena,  which  must  be 
kept  in  heat  a  little  longeT.  All  autumn-propa- 
gated Zonal  and  Ivyleaf  Pelargoniums  should  be 
in  cold  frames  by  now,  and  Calceolarias,  Mar- 
guerites, Gnaphalium  microphyllum  and  Leu- 
cophyton  Brownii  must  have  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion preparatory  to  being  moved  to  a  sheltered 
spot  in  a  few  weeks'  time.  Frames  cleared  of 
Violets,  Violas  and  Sweet  Peas  will  provide 
easily  prepared  space  for  pricking  off  seedling 
Antirrhinums,  Nemesias,  Phlox  Drummondii, 
and  other  annuals. 

Apera  arundinacea.—  This  is  a  beautiful 
and  uncommon  grass.  It  is  probably  hardier 
than  is  generally  supposed  ;  we  have  a  number 
of  plants  from  seed  telf-sown  last  summer  which 
withstood  the  winter.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  water  side  or  for  the  foreground  of  a 
flower    border. 

Water-side  Plants.  —  Varieties  of  Iris 
Kaempferi  are  most  effective  when  planted  near 
the  water's  edge,  and  should  be  given  a  partially 
shaded  position.  Clumps  may  be  divided  now 
and  replanted  in  rich,  well-manured  soil.  Estab- 
lished plants  will  require  a  top-dressing  of 
decayed  manure,  lightly  forked  in.  Imported 
stools  may  also  be  planted.  The  tall-growing 
I.  Monnieri,  I.  ochroleuca,  and  1.  gigantea  are 
also  suitable.  The  planting  of  many  other 
subjects  which  are  suitable  for  the  margin  of 
the  water  may  be  undertaken  now.  A  few 
popular  genera  for  the  purpose  arc  Gunnera, 
Spiraea,  Astilbe.  RodgeTsia,  Bamboo,  Funkia, 
Polygonum,  and  Rheum. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W-C. 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed.  . 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  27— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coma,  meet.  (Nat.  Auricula  and 
Primula  Soc.  Oom.  Sh.).  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  oil  "  Dar- 
win's Alternative  Explanation  of  Evolution  by  Self- 
adaptation,"    by    Rev.    Prof.    G.    Henslow.) 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  28— 

Royal  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Spring  Sbow  at 
Edinburgh  (2  days).  National  Aurioula  Soo.  Sbow 
at   Birmingham   Botanio  Gardens   (2   days). 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  29— 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnation  Soo.  Sbow  at  Leeds 
(2  days).     Manchester  Orchid  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich.  48.9. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  April  22 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.7;  Temp.  52°.  Weather- 
Bright  and  cool. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  etc.. 
at  1;  173  c/s  Japanese  Liliums,  at  3,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,   E.C.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The      problem      of      Sex- 
Determination      determination   has   long 
of  Sex."  excited  the  curiosity  of 

mankind.  "  Male  and 
female  created  He  them,"  said  the, writer 
of  Genesis,  but  men  have  long  since  re- 
fused to  be  satisfied  with  this  dictum.  For 
centuries  they  have  been  trying  to  get  be- 
hind it,  and  many  and  varied  have  been 
the  suggestions  put  forward  at  one  time 
or  another.  Most  of  these  refer  to 
animals,  for  it  is  in  animals  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  are  most  obvious  and  make 
a  more  direct  appeal  to  the  average  man. 
The  botanical  side  of  the  problem  de- 
veloped at  a  later  date,  for  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Camerarius  demonstrated  the  sexuality  of 
plants.  Nevertheless,  we  now  know  that 
the  phenomena  of  sex  in  plants  often  offer 
close  analogies  to  those  observed  in 
animals,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  the  former  will  help  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  those  among  the  latter. 
Although  Dr.  Doncaster  has  expressly 
limited  himself  to  animals,  the  horticul- 
turist of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  it  full  of  interest. 

The  many  and  various  theories  advanced 
as  to  the  determination  of  sex  fall  into 
three  groups  according  as  they  assume  that 
it  takes  place  before,  during,  or  after  the 
act  of  fertilisation  of  the  ovum  by  the 
sperm.  Among  older  writers  there  was  a 
tendency  to  regard  the  developing  embryo 
as  indifferent  up  to  a  certain  stage,   and 

*  The  Determination  of  Sex.  P.y  L.  Doncaster.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.)  1915.    Price  7s.  (id.  net. 


it  is  true  that  even  careful  microscopical 
examination  failed  at  that  time  to  reveal 
any  sexual  differences  until  some  time 
after  the  beginnings  of  the  various  organs 
of  the  body  could  be  clearly  distinguished. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  sex  might  be  de- 
termined during  this  apparent  indifferent 
stage  by  such  factors  as  an  alteration  in 
the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  the  mother. 
Dr.  Doncaster  points  out  that  modern 
research  tells  strongly  against  this  view. 
There  remain  the  other  two  hypo- 
theses— that  it  is  determined  at  fertilisa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  determined  before 
fei-tilisation.  The  remarkable  case  of 
the  honey-bee  appears  at  first  sight  to 
suggest  that  the  moment  of  fertilisation 
may  be  that  at  which  sex  is  determined. 
Many  years  ago  Dzierzon  put  forward  the 
view  that  the  queen  lays  two  kinds  of 
eggs — those  which  are  fertilised  and  those 
which  are  not.  After  her  nuptial  flight 
she  carries  a  store  of  sperms,  and  it  seems 
to  be  under  her  control  whether  she  allows 
the  egg  as  she  lays  it  to  be  fertilised  from 
that  store  or  not.  If  fertilised  it  de- 
velops into  a  female  (worker  or  queen  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  the  larva  is 
fed) ;  if  unfertilised  it  eventually  becomes 
a  drone.  Evidently  in  the  bee  sex  is  de- 
termined by  the  act  of  fertilisation.  This 
cannot,  however,  be  true  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  animals,  where  we  know  that 
every  egg  must  be  fertilised  before  it  can 
develop  further,  and  yet  either  sex  may 
result.  We  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  sex  is  predetermined 
either  in  the  ova  or  in  the  sperms,  or  in 
both.  Dr.  Doncaster  points  out  that 
modern  work  has  revealed  good  evidence 
for  supposing  this  to  be  a  true  hypothesis, 
that  in  some  animals  there  are  male-pro- 
ducing and  female-producing  ova,  while 
in  others  there  are  male  and  female 
sperms.  The  evidence  is  of  two  kinds, 
derived  partly  from  a  microscopical  study 
of  the  sexual  cells  themselves  and  partly 
from  the  observed  behaviour  in  heredity 
of  certain  sexual  characteristics.  The 
microscopical  evidence  is  discussed  by 
Dr.  Doncaster  in  his  chapter  on  "  The 
Material  Basis  of  Sex-determination," 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  has  him- 
self worked  in  this  field  of  investigation. 
In  some  groups  of  animals,  notably  in 
certain  insects  and  in  mammals,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  sperms  can  be  re- 
ferred to  two  classes,  according  to  the 
number  of  chromosomes  that  they  con- 
tain. The  ova,  on  the  other  hand,  are, 
at  any  rate  visibly,  all  of  the  same  kind, 
and  possess  the  same  number  (x)  of 
chromosomes  as  the  sperms  with  the  higher 
number.  When  an  ovum  is  fertilised  by 
a  sperm  with  the  higher  number  of 
chromosomes  the  resulting  individual  has 
xx  chromosomes,  and  is  a  female;  when 
an  ovum  is  fertilised  by  a  sperm  with  a 
lower  number  of  chromosomes  the  indi- 
vidual resulting  has  xy  chromosomes, 
and  is  a  male.  The  number  of  chromo- 
somes in  the  tissues  of  the  two  sexes  has 
been  examined  and  found  to  agree  with 
this  deduction.  The  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  two  classes  of  sperms  respec- 
tively, male-producing  and  female-pro- 
ducing, is  supported  in  a  remarkable  way 


by  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  certain  sex- 
limited  characters.  Thus  the  little  pomace 
fly  (Drosophila  ampelophila)  may  have 
either  red  or  white  eyes,  red  being  in 
Mendelian  terminology  dominant.  When 
a  red-eyed  male,  however  bred,  is  mated 
with  a  white-eyed  female,  all  his  daughters 
have  red  eyes  and  all  his  sons  have  white. 
The  male  transmits  his  eye-colour  only 
to  his  daughters.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
red-eyed  female,  capable  of  transmitting 
the  white  eye,  when  mated  with  a  white- 
eyed  male,  hands  on  red  or  white  impar- 
tially to  her  offspring  of  either  sex.  Now 
it  is  known  that  Drosophila  produces  two- 
kinds  of  sperms.  If  it  be  supposed  that 
the  factor  which  gives  rise  to  the  red  eye 
is  linked  with  the  sex  factor  for  femaleness 
in  the  sperms  which  contain  the  extra 
chromosome,  and  does  not  occur  in  the 
sperms  that  lack  the  extra  chromosome, 
we  have  a  simple  explanation  of  this 
curious  hereditary  phenomenon.  In  other 
words,  the  facte  of  sex-limited  inheritance 
support  the  view  that  in  one  sex,  at  any 
rate  (in  Drosophila  the  male),  the  germ 
cells  are  already  differentiated  as  regards 
their  sex-producing  potentiality  before 
fertilisation  occurs. 

While  the  facts  of  sex-limited  inheri- 
tance suggest  that  in  some  cases  it  is  the 
male  that  forms  male-producing  and 
female-producing  sperms,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  in  other  cases,  especially  in 
moths  and  birds,  it  is  the  female  that 
produces  male-bearing  and  female-bearing 
eggs.  For  in  such  cases  the  position 
found  in  Drosophila  is  reversed,  and  it  is 
the  female  that  transmits  a  given  charac- 
ter only  to  her  male  offspring.  Owing 
partly  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  manipu- 
lating eggs  as  compared  with  sperms  the 
microscopical  evidence  is  not  as  clear  in 
this  group  of  cases  as  in  the  other.  Dr. 
Doncaster  brings  forward  some  evidence 
suggesting  that  in  moths,  at  any  rate,  the 
female  may  produce  eggs  of  two  kinds  as 
regards  the  number  of  chromosomes.  But 
he  points  out  that  more  work  is  necessary 
before  certainty  can  be  attained. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how- 
strong  is  the  case  for  supposing  that  sex 
is  an  attribute  of  the  germ-cells  them- 
selves, and  we  may  leave  the  reader  who 
is  interested  to  consult  Dr.  Doncaster  for 
the  way  in  which  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
honey-bee  are  brought  into  line  with  this 
view.  Though  we  are  now  compelled  to 
suppose  that  sex  is  inherent  in  the  germ- 
cells  themselves,  at  any  rate  in  those  of  one 
sex,  it  is  evident  from  statistics  that  the 
two  sexes  are  often  produced  in  propor- 
tions which  differ  more  or  less  widely 
from  the  equality  which  that  supposition 
demands.  In  man,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  males  born  is  roughly  5  per  cent, 
more  than  that  of  females,  the  excess  of 
the  latter  among  adults  being  due  to- 
the  higher  mortality  of  the  male  sex.  In 
a  chapter  on  the  sex-ratio  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  matter,  and  points  out  that  the 
varying  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  differ- 
ent age  periods  may  be  due  to  influences 
which  act  during  development  more  un- 
favourably upon  one  sex  than  upon  the 
other.  Statistics  are  always  apt  to  be 
misleading    unless    the    circumstances    in 
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which  they  were  collected  are  fully 
known,  and  nowhere,  not  even  in  politi- 
cal discussion,  is  this  more  true  than  in 
the  problems  of  biology.  For  this  reason 
figures  which  reveal  the  sex-ratio  as  even 
more  widely  divergent  from  the  expected 
equality  are  not  necessarily  evidence 
against  the  production  of  male-bearing 
and  female-bearing  germ-cells  in  equal 
numbers.  Between  the  formation  of  the 
germ-cells  and  the  sexually  recognisable 
individuals  they  help  to  make  there  are 
many  stages  and  many  vicissitudes.  If 
these  are  more  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ing young  of  one  sex  than  of  another  the 
sex-ratio  may  easily  be  modified.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be 
discrimination  among  the  germ-cells 
themselves   before  fertilisation    occurs. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  sex  is  an  attribute 
of  the  germ-cells.  At  fertilisation  the 
sex  of  any  given  individual  is  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  germ-cells  that  went 
to  its  making.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  we  can  alter  the  sex  of  a 
developing  individual  when  once  that 
individual  has  arisen  through  an  act 
of  fertilisation.  Some  control  of  the 
output  of  the  two  sexes  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  it  is 
more  likely  to  come  through  some  method 
of  discriminating  destruction  applied  to 
the  germ-cells  than  in  any  other  way.  If, 
for  instance,  we  could  discover  a  method 
of  treatment  which  acted  with  more  dele- 
terious effect  upon  the  male-producing 
germ-cells  than  upon  the  female-producing 
we  could  increase  the  output  of  females  at 
will.  At  present  there  is  little  more  than 
vague  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
such  treatment  proving  efficacious.  Yet 
anyone  who  reads  Dr.  Doncaster's  cautious 
and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  evidence 
cannot  fail  to  realise  the  great  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  past  ten  years 
towards  a  proper  understanding  of  the  bio- 
logical nature  of  sex.  After  centuries  of 
speculation  we  are  at  last  beginning  to 
touch  certainty.  The  little  sure  know- 
ledge that  has  been  gathered  in  will  only 
serve  to  heighten  the  fascination  of  the 
mysterious  and  still  unexplored  beyond 
where  lie  hid  the  secrets  of  sex,  and  per- 
haps even  of  life  itself. 


R.H.S.  Tulip  Show  and  Conference.— The 

Council  has  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Nomenclature  Committee  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
May-flowering  Tulips  on  May  13  and  14  (cut 
hlooms  in  vases),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Committee  to  decide  on  the  synonyms  of 
the  varieties  sent.  ( iroups  will  be  arranged 
along  the  walls  of  the  Hall,  and  every  exhibitor 
of  a  group  is  requested  to  provide  an  extra  vase 
of  3  blooms  of  every  variety  in  their  group  in 
addition  to  the  vases  of  any  not  so  included  in 
their  group.  The  centre  tables  will  be  reserved 
for  cut  blooms  in  vases,  and  it  is  intended  that 
these  cut  blooms  should  be  arranged  in  a  series 
of  graduated  shades  of  colour.  A  full  collection 
of  standard  varieties  of  May-flowering  Tulips 
will,  if  possible,  be  brought  from  Holland  for 
comparison. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
institution  on  Monday,  the  26t.h  inst. ,  when  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  the  papers  delivered  by 


Mr.  C.  S.  Joseph  and  Mr.  E.  Strachan 
Gardiner,  on  "  The  Report  of  the  Land  En- 
quiry Committee  on  Housing,"  will  be  re- 
opened by  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  architect  of  the 
London  County  Council. 

Sale  of  the  Highbury  Collection  of 
Orchids. -The  sale  of  the  collection  of  Orchids 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, took  place  at  the  sale  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, April  15  and  16,  and  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, a  large  company  attending.  The  357  lots 
of  the  first  day  realised  £441,  and  the  remainder 
sold  on  the  second  day  for  £385,  making  a  total 


some  favourite  species  of  Orchids,  now  scarce  in 
consequence  of  importations  being  exhausted, 
are  actually  increasing  in    value. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Glasgow 
Parks.  —  At  a  meeting  held  on  April  16 
the  6ub-committee  of  the  Glasgow  Parks  Com- 
mittee drew  up  the  following  short  list  of  can- 
didates for  the  appointment  of  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  parks  : — Mr.  W.  P.  Bell, 
Bothwell  Castle  Gardens ;  Mr.  D.  Brtson, 
Mauldslie  Castle  Gardens,  Carluke ;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Christie,  parks  superintendent,  Camberwell ; 
Mr.  John  T.  Jeffrey,  Castlemilk  Gardens, 
Lockerbie  ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Macdonald,  Mount  Mel- 


Fig.  70. — rose  hoosier  beauty. 
(Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  National   Rose   Society's  Show,   see  p.  226.) 


of  £826.  The  collection  comprised  chiefly 
species  and  good  varieties,  but  a  selection  of 
hybrids  of  moderate  quality  was  included. 
All  the  plants  were  well  grown,  the  magnificent 
lot  of  white  and  coloured  forms  of  Laelia  anceps 
being  probably  the  finest  ever  offered  for  sale, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  these  sold  for  five 
guineas  to  six  guineas  each.  A  noteworthy 
feature  in  the  sale  was  that  plants  of  old,  showy 
Orchids,  such  as  Oncidium  tigrimim,  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  0.  Rossii  and  0.  grande, 
realised  quite  double  the  price  expected,  two 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Insleayii  splendens 
realising  twelve  guineas  and  eleven  guineas  re- 
spectively. The  sale  showed  that  buyers  of 
Orchids  are  still  forthcoming,  and  that  stocks  of 


ville  Gardens,  St.  Andrew's;  Mr.  J.  Rourke, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  James  M. 
Young,  lecturer  on  botany  to  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Glas- 
gow. 

War  Items.— Private  John  Leslie,  aged  21, 
1st  Gordon  Highlanders,  who  was  killed  in 
action  on  March  2,  was  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  W.  Leiohton,  seedsman,  Benfield  Street, 
Glasgow,  previous  to  enlisting. 

—  At  Dundee,  on  April  17,  Primroses  were 
sold  on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  War  Fund  Relief 
Committee,  and  a  sum  of  £736  was  realised.  At 
Perth  the  same  day  bunches  of  Myosotis  were 
sold  for  War  Relief  Funds,  and  £170  was 
realised. 
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Private  G.  Mackintosh,  of  the  4th.  Bat- 
talion of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  (Ross  Ter- 
ritorials), has  died  of  wounds  received  at  the 
righting  at  Neuve  Chapelle  on  March  11.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  garden  staff  at  Tulloch 
Castle,   Dingwall. 

In  his  account  of  the  military  operations, 

Eye  Witness,  present  with  General  Headquarters, 
writes  on  April  16  as  follows: — "Amongst  the 
many  incongruities  of  this  campaign  not  the 
least  strange  contrast  is  that  between  the 
waging  of  trench  warfare  and  the  garden- 
ing which  is  carried  on  in  many  places  by  the 
British  soldier.  The  gardens,  which  are 
mostly  near  the  dug-outs,  are  not  of  a  very  am- 
bitious order,  but  when  circumstances  permit, 
considerable  care  is  devoted  to  their  cultivation. 
In  some  cases  the  small  plots  of  growing  Prim- 
roses and  Daffodils  are  not  more  than  200  yards 
from  the  enemy,  close  behind  the  breastwork 
protecting  their  owners  from  the  bullets  which 
whistle  overhead  and  bury  themselves  with  a 
vicious  thud  in  the  sandbags  a  few  feet  away." 

Horticultural  Glass  Seventy  Years 
Ago.  —What  is  wanted  in  gardens  is  cheap, 
strong  common  glass — white,  or  milky,  or  green. 
At  present  no  such  glass  is  in  the  market ; 
crown  glass,  as  now  manufactured,  is  too  thin 
and  can -only  be  used  in  6mall  squares,  which 
entail  a  great  expense  in  glazing.  No.  3 
sheet  glass  is  far  too  dear— fifteen  pence  a  foot 
is  ai  prohibitive  price ;  the  charge  ought  at 
this  moment  to  be  &±d.,  and  if  buyers  are  wise 
they  will  wait  till  they  can  get  it  for  that  sum, 
for  to  that  it  must  come  in  a  few  months,  when 
the  market  shall  have  been  fairly  opened,  and 
no  manufacturer  shall  have  it  in  his  power  to 
keep  up  prices  by  keeping  down  the  quantity 
to  be  made.  But  we  entertain  a  confident  ex- 
pedition that  a  much  lower  price  will  be  asked 
ere  long  for  good  serviceable  glass.  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  selling  price  of  wine  bottles 
at  the  works,  previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
was.  31s.  a  gross,  the  intrinsic  cost  being  16s. 
and  the  duty  15s.  They  ought  then  to  be  sold 
at  the  present  moment  for  16s.  a  gross,  the 
manufacturer  retaining  the  whole  of  his  present 
profit.  We  will  call  this  lid.  each,  for  the  sake 
of  ready  reckoning ;  it  is  not  so  much.  Now, 
wine  bottles  weigh,  on  an  average,  1^  lb.,  and 
are  therefore  sold  for  Id.  per  lb.  A  square  foot 
of  the  best  sheet  glass  (No.  3)  weighs  2  lb.,  and 
of  the  commoner  kind  (No.  1)  1  lb.  ;  so  that 
green  bottle  glass  made  into  sheets  instead  of 
bottles  might  sell  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  square 
foot  if  it  could  be  made  in  squares  as  cheaply 
as  in  its  present  form.  How  far  that  can  be 
effected  remains  to  be  ascertained.  We  are 
aware  that  green  glass  is  a  more  infusible  com- 
pound than  white  glass,  and  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty about  cutting  it.  But  we  also  know  that 
the  excise  would  not  permit  sheet  glass  to  be 
made  at  the  green  bottle  works,  and  therefore 
we  have  as  yet  no  evidence  to  show  how  far  this 
hard,  and  therefore  excellent,  material  may  be 
Tendered  more  manageable  than  it  is  at  present 
asserted  to  be.  Now  let  us  imagine  that  this 
material,  weighing  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot  and 
manufactured  in  squares  40  inches  long  by  12 
inches  wide,  could  be  sold  for  l^d.  per  foot, 
•does  anyone  who  knows  what  gardeners  are 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  an  immediate  and 
enormous  demand  would  spring  up  for  it  ?  Why, 
there  would  not  be  a  market  gardener  in  the 
country  who  would  not  immediately  set  about 
using  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  capital.  But 
we  must  not  indulge  in  anticipation  of  this  kind. 
The  hare  is  not  caught  as  yet  and  we  cannot  sell 
her  skin.  We  may,  however,  mention  that  these 
conjectures  are  not  so  wild  as  they  may  seem  to 
be,  for  we  hear  that  Bohemian  glass  is  likely  to 
"be  offered  for  sale  at  3d.  per  foot,  although  the 
import  duty  is  l^d.  a  lb.  What  such  a  com- 
modity may  be  good  for  remains  to  be  seen. 
Extract  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April 
2tl,  lS/,5. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not   hold    themselves    responsible   for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Red  Dutch  Currant.— In  attempting  to 
clear  up  the  extraordinary  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Red  Currants,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  cases  one  comes  across  is  that  of 
the  Red  Dutch.  The  variety  as  grown  on  the 
Continent  is  quite  different  from  any  so-called 
Dutch  grown  in  this  country,  and  is  identical 
with  the  late  variety  known  as  "  Prince  Albert," 
"  Rivers'  Late  Red,"  and  "  Verriere's  Rouge." 
The  problem,  therefore,  is,  What  is  the  "  Red 
Dutch"  as  grown  in  England?  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  interested  in  this  matter  I  should 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  they  would  send  me 
a  small  branch  with  the  flowers  of  the  variety 
they  grow  as  Red  Dutch.  Edward  A.  Bunyard, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Leeks.- The  old  method  of  dibbling  the  plants 
into  deep  holes,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Brotherston 
on  p.  200,  may  do  for  ordinary  cultivation,  but 
it  is  not  the  way  to  grow  the  finest  Leeks.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Beckett  would  say  his 
method  of  growing  Leeks  is  a  simple  or  a  cheap 
one,  but  it  is  effectual.  He  requires  the  finest 
examples,  and  acts  accordingly.  No  person 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  would 
attempt  to  grow  large  numbers  of  Leeks  on  his 


sented  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  in  the  clear  pure 
air  of  the  South  Downs  the  shade  of  blue  was 
far  more  intense  than  in  plants  grown  under 
less  favourable  conditions.  This  firm  not  only 
grew  Leschenaultia  well,  but  many  Heaths, 
Boronias,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants.  Un- 
fortunately Messrs.  Balchin  gave  up  this  nursery 
and,  with  it,  the  culture  of  these  pretty  and  in- 
teresting plants.     W.  T. 

Rainfall  in  March.— There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  rainfall  during  the  month 
of  March  just  ended  and  that  of  the  same  month 
last  year.  Whereas  in  March,  1914,  we  regis- 
tered here  a  total  of  5.70  inches,  and  there  were 
only  three  dry  days  during  the  whole  month,  for 
the  same  period  this  year  the  total  rainfall  was 
1.21,  rain  falling  on  only  seven  out  of  the  thirty- 
one  days.  The  land  has  not  been  in  a  better 
working  condition  for  many  years  than  it  is  at 
present,  owing  to  the  action  of  sun  and  wind, 
on  heavy  soil.     E.  M.,  South  Hants. 

Means  of  Saving  Labour.— May  I  make 
a  comment  or  two  on  the  article  appearing  on 
page  163  of  March  27,  under  the  above  title? 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  writer's  remark  that 
nearly  all  herbaceous  plants  worth  growing  can 
be  protected  from  wind  damage  by  having  a 
piece  of  string  passed  round  the  stems.  Some 
of    the  best  kinds  would   never   reach  flowering 


Fig.  71. — collection  of  leeks  as  geown  by  mh.  james  scaelett. 


method  except  he  had  ample  glass  accommoda- 
tion, plenty  of  space  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
liberal  quantities  of  manure,  and  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal. 
Perhaps  of  all  vegetables  the  Leek  is  the  most 
expensive  to  grow  under  advanced  methods. 
Scotland  probably  produces  mOTe  Leeks  than  any 
other  country,  but  undoubtedly  the  finest  speci- 
mens are  produced  by  the  "Beckett"  method. 
Expericntia  Docct. 

— —  At  the  November  Show  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  prizes  are  given  for 
market  garden  produce.  In  1912,  Mr.  James  Scar- 
lett, Sweet  hope,  Inveresk,  whose  interesting  com- 
munication on  Leek  culture  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  April  10,  p.  200,  won  the  1st  prize  for  twelve 
bunches  of  Leeks,  the  variety  being  Dobbies' 
"International"  Fig.  71  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  size  and  quality  of  the  Leeics 
shown.     IF. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major.— It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  this  beautiful  blue-flowered  Aus- 
tralian shrub  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  March  16.  In  days  long 
since  passed  when  hard-wooded  plants  were 
popular  it  was  grown  and  exhibited  frequently. 
Messrs.  Balchin,  of  Brighton,  were  very  success- 
ful with  this  plant  at  their  blanch  nursery  at 
Hassocks.  Grown  in  pots,  usually  5  or  6  inches 
in  diameter,  the  plants  when  at  theiT  best  pre- 


stage  in  this  district  were  they  to  be  so  treated. 
I  particularly  Tefer  to  Delphiniums,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  the  tall-growing  Heleniums,  Paeonies, 
and  similar  plants.  No  strand  of  string,  unless 
it  be  tied  to  stout  stakes,  will  save  these  from 
disaster  when  the  equinoctial  wind6  visit  us  in 
June  or  July.  At  any  rate,  that  is  my  experi- 
ence. I  know  some  gardens  are  more  favourably 
situated  than  others,  also  the  winds  are  stronger 
and  more  continuous  in  some  years  than  others ; 
but  even  when  they  are  moderate  in  their 
visitation,  a  fairly  6trong  support  is  neces- 
sary for  tall-growing  plants,  or  they  get  un- 
sightly by  being  blown  from  side  to  side, 
and  eventually  weighted  down  by  heavy  rains. 
Even  when  reasonably  staked,  I  have  known 
occasions  when,  to  save  some  of  the  best  Del- 
phinium spikes,  it  has  been  necessary  to  put  in 
quickly  (and  temporarily)  extra  long,  strong 
canes.  There  was  one  labour-saving  suggestion 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  omitted  from 
B.'s  article,  and  it  has  to  do  with  mowing 
of  the  lawns.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  get 
men,  or  where  there  is  no  intention  of  filling  up 
\  Kjanoies  until  the  war  is  over,  considerable 
labour  might  be  saved  in  many  gardens  by  re- 
ducing the  area  under  mowing.  Some  parts 
could  be  left  unmown  altogether  for  the  season, 
while  other  portions  could  be  mown  about  twice 
in  the  season  with  the  scythe,  instead  of  every 
week  with  the  machine.    C.  Turner,  Highgatc. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 


CHRONIQUE    SPECIALS    (XXIV). 


L'EXPEDIIION    DES   PRIMEURS 
FRANCAISES. 

La  question  des  moyens  de  transport  preoecupe 
«de  plus  en  plus  les  horticulteurs  du  littoral  de  la 
Mediterranee.  Dans  une  lettre  publiee  par  Le 
'Temps,  on  en  signale  de  nouveau  l'iniportance. 

"  Cette  annee,  les  marches  allemands  etant  tous 
Vermes  et  la  Belgique  lendue  inaccessible  par 
.suite  de  l'occupation  temporaire  par  l'ennemi,  il 
ne  reste  comnie  debouche  que  le  marche  anglais  ; 
or  ce  debouche  unique  se  fermera  egalement  si 
on  ne  peut  pas  avoir  un  service  rapide  et 
regulier,  comme  il  est  necessaire,  pour  le  trans- 
port des  denrees'  perissables. 

Si  l'exportation  avec  l'Angleterre  restait  cette 
annee  interrompue,  la  majeure  partie  des  fruits 
■francais  seraient  perdus,  car  la  France  ne  peut 
pas  consommer  un  dixieme  de  sa  production;  il 
-en  resuJterait  des  pertes  incalculables  et  la  ruine 
de  milliers  de  petits  proprietaries  qui  ne  vivent 
•que  du  produit  de  leurs  recoltes  et  de  l'exporta- 
tion. 

Le  fait  que  la  majorite  des  hommes  sont  sous 
les  drapeaux  n'empecherait  pas  l'exportation  de 
s'effectuer  ;  il  reste  beaucoup  d'expediteurs  trop 
ages  pour  etre  mobilises,  et  de  plus,  les  femmes, 
•qui  ont  toujours  pris  une  part  tres  active  dans 
la  culture,  la  cueillette,  l'emballage  et  les  ex- 
peditions, remplaceront  les  hommes  qui  man- 
•quent.  Tout  depend  des  moyens  de  transport  en 
France. 

Nous  devons  ajouter  que  le  commencement  de 
la  saison  est  deja  proche ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  temps 
a  perdre.  Les  premieres  primeurs  du  Midi 
provenant  du  Vauoluse  sont  deja  pretes  a  etre 
exportees,  et  dans  quelques  jours,  la  campagne 
battra  son  plein.  II  y  a  aussi  l'importante  ques- 
tion du  materiel  vide  que,  forcement,  on  est 
oblige  de  fournir  a  tous  les  expediteurs ;  or  ce 
materiel  est  encore  en  Angleterre,  et,  si  on  ne 
pouvait  pas  nous  l'expedier  vite  pour  qu'il  arrive 
assez  tot  aux  centres  de  production,  beaucoup 
de  fruits  resteraient  sur  les  arbres  faute  de 
paniers  pour  les  emballer. " 

II  resulte  des  renseignements  que  nous  avons 
recueillis  que  la  question  merite  reellement  un 
serieux  examen.  Les  delais  de  transport  ont  eu 
moins  d'influence  jusqu'a  present,  le  temps  froid 
permettant  de  maintenir  la  fraicheur  des  produita 
pendant  plusieurs  jours.  C'est  ainsi  que  des 
legumes  francais  qui  par  suite  de  retard  met- 
taient  six  a  sept  jours  .pour  arriver  a  Londres, 
ont  realise  des  cours  a  peine  inferieurs  a 
ceux  des  envois  parvenus  apres  une  duree  de 
transport  normals  de  deux  jours. 

Cepcndant  les  chaleurs  approchent,  la  duree 
de  cons:rvation  des  produits  diminue,  d'autant 
plus  qu'ils  sont  plus  delicats  :  Fraises,  Cerises, 
etc.  Pour  ceux-ci  la  duree  du  transport  doit 
etre  reduite  au  strict  minimum  si  on  veut  les 
amener  a  Londres  en  bon  etat.  Et  si  l'Angle- 
terre est  le  ssii'l  debouche  offert  au  Midi,  il 
promet  d'etre  plus  important  que  les  annees 
precedentes  :  la  Belgique  est  uon  seulement  dans 
l'impossibilite  de  recevoir  des  produits  du  Midi, 
mais  encore  de  diriger  sa  production  sur 
1'AngleteiTe.  Quant  a  la  Hollande  elle  a  un 
marche  tout  indique  en  Allemagne.  Ses  envois 
en  Angleterre  sont  d'ailleurs  rendus  plus  difficiles 
par  le  refus  des  compagnies  hollandaises  de  trans- 
porter des  fruits  ou  legumes,  ce  qui,  parait-il, 
constituerait  une  violation  du  blocus  (?)  des  lies 
britanniqucs  par  la   flotte  allemande. 

Les  difficultes  causees  par  1'im.possibilite  d'ob- 
tenir  Is  materiel  d'emballage  a  envoyer 
d'Angleterre,  devnaient  faire  examiner  1'oppor- 
tunite  d'employer  des  emballages  perdus,  fournis 


par  I'expediteur  et  non  a  retourner.  Les  legumes 
francais  arrivent  en  materiel  a  retourner  ce  qui, 
meme  quand  les  compagnies  de  navigation  et  de 
chemin  de  fer  accordent  des  avantages  speciaux, 
entraine  des  frai6  de  location  assez  eleves.  Les 
Hollandais  font  leurs  envois  en  caisses  a  claire- 
voie,  fabriquees  tres  econorniquement  et  pour 
lesquelles  ils  ne  portent  pas  de  frais  en  compte. 
lis  semblent  s'en  trouver  bien.  Puisque  la  con- 
gestion actuelle  des  chemins  de  fer  francais  rend 
la  retour  du  materiel  difficile,  pourquoi  ne 
suivrait-on  pas  leur  exemple?  Eu  egard  a  ia 
situation  actuelle,  ne  peut-on  d'ailleurs  obtenir 
que  l'acheteur  paie  la  difference  entre  le  prix 
de  revient  du  materiel  et  les  frais  de  retour  ? 

Un  peut  objecter  que  le  materiel  d'emballage 
pour  les  legumes  ne  convient  pas  pour  les  fruits 
qui  sont  souvent  expedies  en  paniers  couteux, 
mais  les  panieTs  ne  sont-ils  pas  utilises  precise- 
ment  parce  qu'on  les  retourne  ?  Et  du  materiel  a 
employer  una  seule  fois  ne  doit  pas  presenter  la 
meme  solidite. 

La  grosse  diffieulte  sera  peut-etre  la  main 
d'oeuvre  requise  pour  faconner  aetuellement  les 
caissettes  ou  paniers.  II  serait  regrettable  dans 
ce  cas  que  la  question  n'ait  ete  examinee  en 
hiver  alors  que  ce  materiel  pouvait  aisement  etre 
prepare.  C'est  ce  qui  se  fait  dans  de  nombreux 
etablissements  d'exportatkm  ou  dans  les  pericdes 
peu  actives  le  personnel  est  employe  a  la  con- 
fection des  emballages  dont  l'emploi  est  prevu 
pour  la  saison  entiere. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Societe  Nationals  d'Horticulture  de 
France.—  Plusieurs  nouveautes  furent  presentees 
a  la  seance  du  8  avril,  1915,  a  laquelle  les  apports 
etaient  assez  nombreux.  On  a  remarque  le 
Deutzia  longifolia  Veitchii,  introduit  de  Chine 
par  M.  Wilson  et  presente  pour  la  premiere  fois 
par  M.  Veitch  a  Chelsea  en  1912.  Cette  plante 
se  trouvait  dans  1' important  lot  de  la  maison 
Vilmorin  qui  renfermait  encore  un  nouveau 
Primula  (sinolisteri)  et  un  Senecio  (cruentus  x 
populifolius).  MM.  Henri  Vacherot  et  Lecoufle 
avaient  amene  un  lot  d'Orchidees  hybrides, 
notamment  des  Odontioda  et  des  Odontoglossum, 
parmi  lesquels  on  remarqua  surtout  I'O. 
Eldorado  X  crispum  et  0.  crispo-crispum  X 
Eldorado. 

Les  Arbres  fruitiers  sur  la  Ligne  du 
feu  en  France.  —  La  description  suivante  en 
est  donnee  par  un  horticulteur  allemand, 
volontaire  au  front  occidental.  La  ou 
des  arbres  fruitiers  se  trouvent  dans  la 
ligne  du  feu,  les  degats  sont  reelle- 
ment terribles.  La  pluie  de  oalles  envoyee 
par  les  salves  d'infanterie  a  laisse  des  traces 
visibles  sur  les  branches.  Partout  l'ecorce  pend 
en  lambeaux  le  long  des  troncs,  les  couronnes 
sont  couvertes  de  blessures  causees  par  le  tir. 
Les  arbres  mis  dans  cet  etat  sont  atteints  a 
jamais.  Mais  plus  complete  est  encore  Faction 
devastatrice  des  obus.  Des  couronnes  d'arbres 
sont  enlevees  entitlement  ou  en  partie ;  des 
bombes  ont  penetre  dans  les  troncs,  y  ont  fait  ex- 
plosion et  les  ont  mis  en  eclats  ;  ailleurs  des  obus 
•  ■tillers  restent  engages  dans  les  troncs.  Les 
plantations  d'arbres  fruitiers  en  espalier  ont 
egalement  souffert  enormement.  La  taille  d'ete 
n'a,  peut-on  dire,  pu  etre  pratiques  nulle  part  et 
les  espaliers  constituent  de  veritables  balais. 
Ceux  qui  savent  ce  qu'il  en  route  de  former  ;i 
nouveau  un  arbre  arrive  a  un  etat  aussi  sauvage, 
peuvent  se  rend  re  quelque  peu  compte  de  l'ini- 
portance   des    devastations.       Dans    les   jardins 


potagers  la  situation  n'est  guere  meilleure,  les 
legumes  sont  abandonnes,  les  terres  envahies  par 
les  mauvaises  herbes ;  les  clotures  tombent  en 
ruines.  Parfois  les  tranchees  traversent  les 
plantations. 

Apres  cette  description  on  ne  6'etonne  pas 
d'entendre  le  correspondant  emettre  le  souhait 
que  sa  patrie  puisse  obtenir  une  paix  honorable 
avant  que  des  devastations  analogues  y  soient 
commises. 

Le  Marche  horticole  en  Hollande.— 
Les  legumes  de  conserve,  Choux,  Carottes  et 
Ognons,  deviennent  rares.  Par  contra  les 
primeurs  arrivent  en  abondance.  Des  milliers  de 
Concombres  et  de  Laitues  pommees  sont  offertcs  : 
les  envois  de  Carottes  deviennent  egalement  plus 
importants.  Les  prix  suivants  son  cotes :  Con- 
combres 0  fr.  25  aO  fr.  40 ;  Laitues  3  a  10  fr.  le 
cent;  Carottes  0  fr.  25  a  0  fr.  50  la  botte. 
Quelques  envois  de  Laitue  ont  ete  diriges  6ur 
l'Angleterre ;  les  autres  legumes  continuent  a 
prendre  le  chemin  de  l'Allemagne.  Les  trans- 
actions en  fruits  indigenes  ont  pris  fin.  Pour  ce 
qui  concerne  les  fleurs,  la  baisse  habituelle  apres 
Paques  ne  s'est  pas  produite  cette  annee  et  les 
Lilas  et  les  Roses  se  vendent  toujours  a  des  prix 
satisfaisants. 

Mise  en  Culture  des  Terrains  vagues 
a  Bruxelles.—  Le  probleme  de  l'alimentation 
se  pose  avec  une  urgence  croissante  sur  le  con- 
tinent. Nous  avons  dit  qu'a  Berlin  et  a  Vienne 
des  terrains  a  batir  situes  dans  les  agglomera- 
tions et  laisses  en  friche  depuis  des  annees, 
allaient  cette  saison  etre  consacres  a  la  culture 
de  legumes.  Une  decision  analogue  a  ete  prise 
a  Bruxelles,  notamment  pour  ce  qui  concerne 
les  terrains  de  l'exposition  internationiale  de 
1910.  Quinze  hectares  appartenant  au  faubourg 
d'lxelles  et  situes  au  Solbosch  seront  plantes  en 
Pommes  de  terre  par  les  soins  du  corps  des 
pompiers.  D'autre  part,  les  nombreux  employes 
installes  aux  environs  de  la  capitale  sont  tous 
occupes  activement  a,  mettre  un  lopin  de  terre  en 
culture.  Ils  se.  rendent  ainsi  utiles  pendant  leur 
repos  force. 

KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  kvveekers  van  vroege  groenten  en  vruchten 
in  Zuid  Frankrijk  vragen  dringende  maatregelen 
om  den  uitvoer  hunner  voortbrengselen  tijdens 
den  oorlog  te  verzekeren.  Daar  Duitschland 
gesloten  is  en  geen  rechtstreeksch  vervoer  naar 
Belgie  mogelijk  is,  blijft  de  eenige  hoop  Enge- 
land.  Men  wenscht  snel  vervoer  en  terugzending 
van  de  ledige  verpakkingen.  Dit  ge6chiedt 
moeilijk  daar  veel  spoorweggetuig  voor  het  leger 
opgeeischt  wordt.  Misschien  kon  wel  meer  niet 
terug  te   zenden   pakgoed    gebruikt  worden. 

Een  Duitscher  beschrijft  den  droeven  staat 
waarin  zich  de  fruitbeplantingen  langs  de 
strijdlijn  in  Frankrijk  bevinden;  gansche  kronen 
zijn  weggeschoten,  stammen  aan  splinters 
geschoten ;  leiboomen  werden  niet  meer  ver- 
zorgd  en  gelijken  echte  bezems !  De  tuinen  zijn 
verwilderd.  We  gelooven  heel  goed  .lit  1:  i  ziju. 
vaderland  van  dergelijke  beschadigingen 
wenscht  bevrijd  te  zieu  ! 

In  Holland  is  de  tuinbouwmarkt  steeds 
levendig ;  groenten  en  bloemcn  worden  wel 
verkocht,  meestal  voor  den  uitvoer  naar  Duitsch- 
land. 

Rond  Brussel  tracht  men  do  ledig  liggende 
gronden  te  beuuttigen  voor  het  telon  van 
groenten.  Een  deel  der  pleinen  van  Solbosch 
waar  de  tentoonstelling  van  1910  plaats  had, 
wordt  onder  meer  met  aardappelen  beplant. 
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SOCIETIES 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

Spring   Show. 

April  16. — The  Spring  Show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Westminster. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  remained  from  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  of  the  previous  day,  and  these,  with  the 
Roses,  made  an  attractive  exhibition.  There 
was  one  non-competitive  exhibit  of  Roses,  staged 
by  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater ;  it  was  an  excel- 
lent group,  both  for  quality  and  arrangement. 
The  Rose  Society's  shows  are  very  popular  func- 
tions, and  when  the  building  was  open  to  the 
public  it  was  soon  crowded  with  visitors.  Two 
Gold  Medals  and  one  Certificate  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  new  varieties. 

AWARDS    TO    NEW    ROSES. 
Gold  Medal  Roses. 

Queen  of  the  Belgians  (see  fig.  72). — This  is  a 
single  variety  of  salmon-rose  shade  ;  the  blooms 
measure  6  inches  across  and  are  borne  on  very 
long  stems,  bearing  very  few  prickles.  The 
buds  are  pretty  and  of  a  deeper  tone.  Plants 
were  exhibited  in  6-inch  pots,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  very  suitable  for  indoor  decoration  as  pot 
plants,  being  dwarf  and  well  flowered.  Shown 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks. 

Hoosier  Beauty  (see  fig.  70). — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  Rose,  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  it 
possesses  fragrance.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  variety 
after  the  style  of  A.  K.  Williams,  with  crimson  - 
red  petals  shaded  with  scarlet ;  they  roll  back 
very  beautifully,  and  the  edges  are  crimped. 
The  buds  have  the  same  character  of  crimped 
edges,  so  that  the  centres  are  not  pointed  and 
overlapping,  as  in  most  varieties.  The  variety 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  F.  Dorner  and  Sons, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  and  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  G.  Beckwith  and  Son,  Hoddesdon. 
Certificate    of    Merit. 

May  Greer. — This  variety  greatly  resembles 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  but  it  is  .better 
shaped  in  the  centre  and  is  a  stronger  grower. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Other  Novelties. 
Mr.  J.  Pernet-Ducher  exhibited  Collete 
Martinet,  a  H.T.  variety  of  chrome-yellow 
colour,  like  a  glorified  bloom  of  W.  Allen  Richard- 
son. He  also  showed  a  Pernet  hybrid  named 
Constance,  with  big  yellow-coloured  blooms  and 
coppery-red  buds.  Mr.  Hicks  exhibited  a  dwarf 
H.T.  variety  named  Mrs.  Geo.  Roupell,  of  apri- 
cot and  gold  colour.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Mme. 
Ravary,  and  is  recommended  for  bedding. 
This  exhibitor  also  showed  a  new  Rose  in 
Ada  Paulin ;  the  buds  are  long  and  'rose- 
coloured  at  the  base,  passing  through  salmon  to 
buff  at  the  apex. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 
Three  entered  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  pot 
Roses  placed  on  the  floor,  and  occupying  a  space 
of  250  feet.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham. 
Norfolk,  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  corner  group 
which  was  built  up  at  the  back  with  finely- 
flowered  ramblers,  including  Tausendschon,  Mrs. 
L.  Dewhurst  (white),  Dorothy  Perkins,  Pink 
Pearl  (single),  and  Hiawatha.  In  the  body 
were  pot  plants  of  Sunburst,  Dean  Hole,  Mme. 
A.  Chatenay,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Lemon  Queen 
(raised  from  Frau  Karl  Druschki  crossed  with 
Mme.  Ravary),  and  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
whilst  dwarf  Polyanthas  were  arranged  in 
front;  2nd.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  for 
a  half-circular  group,  arranged  on  similar  lines 
to  the  former ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
'"  Cheshunt. 

Only  one  exhibit  was  forthcoming  in  the  class 
for  a  group  of  pot  Roses  with  cut  blooms  in 
vases,  and  Ferns  and  Palms  for  greenery.  The 
exhibitors  were  Messrs.  George  Prixce  and 
Co.,  Oxford,  and  they  received  the  1st  prize. 
The  back  was  composed  of  very  fine  pillar  plants, 
including  two  new  sorts,  Carbineer,  like  Hia- 
watha in  colour  but  with  stiff  flower  shoots,  some 
2-3  feet  long,  and  Mme.  A.  Nonin — a  mauve- 
pink  Dorothy  Perkins.  Moonlight  has  very 
pretty  trusses  of  cream-coloured  flowers.  Of  the 
larger  varieties  Old   Gold,  Mme.  Edouard  Her- 


riot, King  George  (crimson),  Joseph  Nicholson, 
Rayon  d'Or,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  (white) 
were  especially  good. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
were  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  a  group 
of  pot  Roses,  and  cut  blooms  arranged  on 
staging,  and  were  awarded  the  1st  prize.  This 
fine  collection  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Antoine 
RivoiTe,  Richmond,  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gros- 
venor.  Hugh  Dickson,  and  Mme.  Edouard  Her- 
Tiot     in     epergnes     interspersed     with     others 


more  freely  flowered  and  consequently  the  more 
attractive  feature  of  the  groups.  They  showedl 
Pemberton's  White  Rambler,  Minnehaha  and 
American  Pillar  fairly  well  flowered,  but  the 
weeping  standards  were  backward  although 
showing  promise  of  lavish  blooming. 

The  class  for  50  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  in 
pots  arranged  on  the  floor  brought  two  good  col- 
lections, the  finer  being  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.. 
Turner.  They  were  delightful  little  plants  in 
6-in.    pots.     Ellen    Poulson,    Mrs.    H.    Cutbush, 


Fig.  72. — rose  queen  of  the  Belgians. 
(Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  National  Rose  Society's  Show.) 


containing  Harrisonii,  Silver  Moon  (a  big 
white  single  variety),  Goldfinch  and  others 
of  this  class,  with  flat-trained  ramblers  against 
the  wall  for  a  background.  Two  novelties  were 
shown  in  Cupid,  a  climber  with  big,  blush  single 
flowers,  and  Sallie,  a  H.T.  after  the  style  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  were  the  only  ex- 
hibitors in  the  classes  for  six  pillar  Roses  in 
pots  and  six  weeping  standards  respectively. 
In  both  cases  they  utilised  dwarf  Polyantha 
Roses    as    a    ■groundwork,    and  these   were   the 


Jessie,  Orleans  and  Katherine  Zeimet  are  a 
selection  of  the  more  attractive  varieties ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd. 

Cut  Blooms. 
The  class  for  36  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24 
varieties  was  the  best  in  the  show.  Three  com- 
peted, and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester, had  a  good  win  with  blooms  of  excep- 
tional quality.  Included  in  their  exhibit  was 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  variety  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  for  which  the  Silver  Medal  offered  to 
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the  best  Rose  in  the  nurseryman's  classes  was 
-awarded.  The  other  varieties  were  Mildred 
Grant,  Captain  Cant  (a  new  variety  of  rose 
colour),  Geo.  Dickson,  Hugh  Dickson,  Sou- 
venir A.  P.  Notting,  Mrs.  G.  W.  KeT- 
-shaw,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Lyons  Rose,  Yvonne 
Vacherot,  Caroline  Testout  (a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  this  variety),  the  Hon. 
R.  C.  Grosvenor,  Edward  Mawley,  Richmond, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  (a 
splendid  specimen),  La  France,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Duke  of  Wellington  (a  fine  bloom 
of  this  dark  red  Rose),  Captain  Hayward, 
William  Shean,  Sallie,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Shar- 
man  Crawford  and  Dean  Hole ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
G.  AND  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  whose 
best  flowers  were  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert, 
Helen  Guillot,  Alice  Lindsell,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  Edward  Mawley 
and  William  Shean ;  3rd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and 
•Co.,  Colchester. 

For  18  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
were  plac*  d  1st  for  exceedingly  good  flowers  of 
the  following  varieties  : — St.  Helena,  H.  V. 
Machin,  Lady  "Barhajn,  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  with  Hugh  Dickson, 
Edward  Mawley,  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Welch  and 
others ;  3rd,  Mr.   George  Prince,  Longworth. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  blooms  of  Marechal 
Niel  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Goodwin,  Maid- 
stone, and  the  best  blooms  of  any  other  variety 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who  staged 
Mrs.  J.   Campbell  Hall. 

Mr.  Hicks  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  three 
baskets  of  cut  Roses  in  three  distinct  varieties, 
and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  the  varieties 
being  Mrs.  Chas.  Reed,  Mrs.  G.  Roupell  and 
Mme.   Edouard  Herriot. 

Two  good  exhibits  were  forthcoming  in  the 
class  for  six  distinct  varieties  staged  in  vases, 
and  Mr.  Hicks  was  placed  1st  for  Mrs.  G.  Nor- 
wood, Mme.  Edouard  Herriot,  Harry  Kirk, 
Mrs.  Charles  Reed,  Princess  Mary  (a  beautiful 
single  Rose  of  velvet-red  colour,  exceedingly 
pretty  in  the  bud)  and  Marquise  d'Hautpoul,  a 
big,  pink  H.T.  variety  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  G.  and  W. 
Btjrch. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards, 
won  the  1st  prize  for  6  new  Roses,  with  Kil- 
larney  Brilliant,  Maud  Dawson,  Mrs.  Forde, 
•Souvenir  d'Emile  Floquet  and  Primerose. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Holland,  Sutton,  Surrey,  met  with 
great  success  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  for  al- 
though he  had  the  field  almost  to  himself  he 
showed  grandly.  He  was  placed  1st  for  12  cut 
Dlooms  in  not  fewer  than  6  varieties,  his  speci- 
mens of  Melanie  Soupert,  Mme.  J.  Gravereaux, 
Dean  Hole,  Cynthia  Forde  and  Geo.  Dickson 
being  of  outstanding  merit.  Mr.  Holland 
also  carried  off  the  1st  prizes  for  (1)  6  blooms  of 
any  one  variety  with  William  Shean,  one  of  the 
blooms  being  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  for  the 
oest  Rose  in  the  amateurs'  classes ;  (2)  a  basket 
of  cut  Roses ;  ('3)  5  distinct  varieties  in  vases ; 
and  (4)  a  basket  of  one  variety.  Other  pro- 
minent exhibitors  in  this  section  were  Dr.  C. 
Lamplough,  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  Mrs. 
Courtney  Page,  and  Mrs.  A.  Duff. 


MIDLAND  DAFFODIL. 

April  21,  22. — The  annual  show  of  the  Mid- 
land Daffodil  Society  was  held  on  these  dates 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham.  The  num- 
ber of  exhibits  was  smaller  than  usual,  and  there 
were  fewer  visitors,  but  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
has  never  been  better.  If  only  for  this  reason 
the  show  will  rank  amongst  the  best  held  at 
Birmingham,  for,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
falling  off  in  numbers  there  was  an  abundance 
of  good  material  in  all  the  sections.  Numerous 
seedlings  were  shown,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
under  the  raiser's  number.  The  show  was  well 
staged,  and  the  arrangements  worked  smoothly, 
thanks  in  a  large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the 
courteous  curator  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  Thomas 
Humphreys. 

Cut  Blooms   (Open   Classes). 
There  were  two  good  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
a  collection  of  50  varieties  representing  the  dif- 


ferent types  of  the  flower.  Each  vase  contained 
three  flowers.  Quality,  correct  nomenclature  and 
taste  in  arrangement  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Bourne, 
Bletchley.  and  he  had  a  worthy  competitor  in 
Mrs.  Ridley,  Wincanton,  who  was  awarded  the 
2nd  prize.  Mr.  Bourne  showed  Queen  of  Hearts, 
Cossack,  Red  Eve,  Lullaby,  Symphony,  White- 
well,  White  Lady,  Pilgrim,  Bernardino,  Home- 
spun, White  Emperor,  Ivory  King,  Kingdom, 
Great  Warley,  Florence  Pearson,  Brilliancy,  a 
fine  giant  Leedsii  like  Flame  (see  fig.  69), 
Scarlet  Gem,  Jaune  a  Merveille,  Orient,  Incog- 
nita, and  others.  Mrs.  Ridley's  best  blooms  were 
Lord  Roberts,  Weardale  Perfection,  Pedestal, 
Homer,  White  Witch,  Dorothy  Kingsmill,  Love- 
liness, Coeur  de  Lion,  Miss  Clinch,  and  IvoTine. 
Five  competed  in  the  class  for  6  varieties  of 
yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Chap- 
man secured  a  good  win  with  magnificent 
flowers  :  three  were  seedlings,  the  others  Gran- 
deur, Sea  Horse,  and  Formula.  This  exhibit  was 
characterised  by  the  deep  colouring  of  all  the 
varieties.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  who  showed 
Queen  of  the  West  and  Lord  Roberts  in  splendid 
form ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St.  Asaph. 

The  similar  class  for  6  white  Trumpet  Daffo- 
dils brought  two  exhibits,  much  the  finer  being 
staged  by  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  whose  examples  of 
Princess,  Agatha,  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  White 
Emperor,  Ivory  King,  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Barr  were 
all   splendid.     2nd,   Mr.   Mallendes. 

There  were  3  exhibits  in  the  class  for  6  bi- 
color  Trumpet  varieties,  and  here  Miss  Pope, 
King's  Norton,  had  a  good  win  with  large  flowers 
of  much  purity.  Very  fine  indeed  were  the  varie- 
ties Middlesex  Favourite,  Judge  Bird,  and  Glory 
of  Noordwyk.  2nd,  Mr.  Mallender,  whose 
blooms  of  Northern  Star  and  Weardale  Perfection 
were  of  high  quality  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne. 

Mr.  C.  Bourne  won  in  the  class  for  six  In- 
comparabilis varieties  with  choice  blooms  of 
Homespun,  Giraffe,  Chas.  Wolley-Dod,  and 
Noble  as  his  best  examples.  There  was  another 
class  for  this  section,  and  one  good  exhibit  was 
disqualified  for  including  a  vase  of  Leedsii.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bourne,  the 
variety  Lady  Moore  being  remarkably  beautiful. 
2nd,   Miss   Pope. 

The  best  Barrii  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wilson,  Bridgwater,  with  strikingly  good 
blooms,  all  seedlings,  shown  under  numbers.  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  Bourne,  who  showed  Eschscholtzia,  with 
a  beautiful  cup  coloured  wholly  orange-red  arid 
a  regular,  pale-yellow  perianth. 

In  the  companion  class  for  varieties  with  a 
white  perianth  Mr.  Wilson  won  easily  with  large 
blooms  of  beautiful  texture  and  substance, 
Alaric,  Red  Macaw,  and  two  fine  seedlings  being 
especially  good  2nd,  Miss  Wilson,  with  four 
seedlings  under  numbers,  Capper  and  Mountain 
Gnome. 

For  12  varieties  of  Leedsii  Daffodils  three  en- 
tered. The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Rev.  J. 
Jacob,  Whitchurch,  his  blooms  being  much  the 
largest,  but  not  coarse.  Notable  varieties  were 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Wolseley,  Hon.  Mrs.  Francklin, 
Norah  Pearson,  Nana,  White  King,  H.  C.  Bowles 
and  White  Mere ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  with 
very  refined  blooms,  including  White  Slave, 
Eoster  and  SnowdTOp. 

Three  showed  in  the  class  for  Triandrus  hy- 
brids, in  which  Mr.  Chapman  was  successful 
with  Alys,  the  unopened  companion  buds  being 
charming,  and  two  seedlings — one  yellow,  the 
other  cream-coloured  and  drooping.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Copeland,  Southampton. 

Of  the  Tazetta  varieties  there  was  one  good 
collection  and  two  of  mediocre  quality.  The 
premier  flowers  were  shown  bv  Mr.  A.  C.  Wil- 
son, and  all  were  seedlings  without  names. 

One  of  the  best  classes  was  that  for  Poeticus 
varieties,  in  which  three  competed.  All  the  blooms 
were  beautifully  regular  in  outline,  of  great 
purity  of  perianth,  and  the  eyes  beautifully  col- 
oured. The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  D. 
Williams,  St.  Keverne,  for  Madrigal.  Sarchedon, 
Snow  King,  Tennyson,  Eurydice  and  seedlings  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson,  whose  Tennyson  and 
Eurydice  were  splendid;  3rd,  Mr.  F.  Chapman. 
Single  Bloom  Classes  (Open). 
Competition  in  these  classes  was  keener  than 
usual,  and  generally  the  flowers  were  exceed- 
ingly good. 

Yellow  Trumpet. — 1st.  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams, 
for  a  fine  bold  flower,  with  good  depth  of  colour  ; 


2nd,  Mr.  C  Bourne,  with  Cleopatra,  a  paler 
flower,  the  trumpet  of  slightly  deeper  shade 
than  the  perianth.  White  Trumpet. — 1st, 
Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  for  White 
Emperor,  a  flower  of  large  size  and  ex- 
quisite form ;  2nd,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams. 
Bicolor  Trumpet. — 1st,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams, 
for  a  large  bicolor  with  primrose-yellow  trumpet ; 
2nd,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin,  for 
Conqueror,  a  big,  bold  flower.  Yellow  Incom- 
parabilis.— 1st,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower,  for  Croesus, 
a  well-known  variety ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts, 
for  Yellow  Poppy.  Bicolor  Incomparabilis. — 
1st,  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  monster  bloom  that 
had  broad  segments  and  regular  outline,  with 
large,  expanding  corona ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Holmes,  Duffield,  with  Bernardino.  Yellow 
Barrii. — 1st,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin, 
with  Mozart ;  2nd,  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower,  with  Har- 
pagon.  Bicolor  Barrii. — 1st,  Mr.  Williams,  with 
a  seedling  possessing  a  big  eye  of  intense  red  find 
pure  white  perianth  ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Bourne,  with 
Queen  of  Hearts.  Leedsii. — 1st,  Mr.  Williams, 
with  a  small,  pure  white  variety,  very  finely- 
shaped  and  with  a  white  eye ;  2nd,  Rev.  J. 
Jacob,  with  White  King.  Triandrus  Hybrid. — 
1st,  Mr.  Williams,  with  Primrose  Dame;  2nd. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman,  who  staged  a  good  seedling. 
Cyclamineus  Hybrid. — 1st,  Mr.  Williams,  with 
a  seedling  having  a  beautiful,  long  yellow  trum- 
pet ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  for  a  white 
seedling.  Jonipiilla  Hybrid. — 1st,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Wilson,  with  an  apricot-buff-coloured  seedling ; 
2nd,  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  for  a  seedling  of  in- 
tense yellow  colour.  Tazetta. — 1st,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, for  a  seedling  with  lemon-coloured  perianth 
and  fine  red-tipped  corona;  2nd,  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  a  seedling.  Poeticiis. — 1st,  Mr.  Wilson, 
for  a  seedling  of  fine  fonn  and  great  purity ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Williams,  for  Snow  King.  Double 
Daffodil. — 1st,  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Good- 
win, whose  flower  was  a  mixture  of  cream  and 
gold  petals  and  had  a  yellow  perianth  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Watts. 

Seedlings   and    New   Varieties. 

1  he  Bourne  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  for  a 
group  of  12  varieties  of  seedlings  raised  by  the 
exhibitor.  Five  entered,  and  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  select  the  premier  collection,  for  the 
blooms  shown  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams  were 
superb ;  all,  save  one — White  Wax,  a  lemon 
Trumpet  variety — were  shown  under  numbers. 
The  Barrii  varieties  predominated.  No.  650  had 
a  large,  red  chalice,  but  the  colour  was  deeper 
in  662  and  the  perianth  larger  and  purer.  An 
Incomparabilis  with  an  apricot  cup  tinged  with 
red  was  very  beautiful,  and  there  was  a  good 
white  Triandrus,  B  66  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Coveni  Garden,  London, 
who  showed  several  splendid  Trumpet  varieties 
and  two  good  Barrii  blooms. 

The  class  for  a  group  of  six  seedlings  was 
keenly  contested,  there  being  nine  good  exhibits. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A?  M.  Wilson 
with  Barrii  and  Poeticus  seedlings  under 
numbers.  The  Barrii  No.  142  was  a  beautiful 
flower,  the  large  chalice  being  orange  and  yellow  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  T.  Batson,  Beaworthy. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Padley,  Worksop,  carried  off  the 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  three  s'eedlings  with 
Trumpet  varieties,  including  a  good  bloom  with 
pale  primrose-coloured  trumpet  and  cream 
perianth. 

The  class  for  exhibitors  of  seedlings  who  have 
never  won  a  1st  prize  for  novelties  attracted 
eight  competitors,  and  here  Mr.  Barker  had  a 
good  win  with  three  Barrii  varieties  of  much 
promise ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  L.  Adams,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, who  showed  large  Trumpet  varieties. 

The  best  six  varieties  of  any  section  that 
have  not  been  in  commerce  for  more  than  four 
years  were  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  five 
magnificent  Barrii  varieties  and  one  Poeticus,  all 
under  numbers.  One  was  a  very  dainty  little 
flower.  No.  843.  with  reddish-orange  chalice  and 
shapely  perianth :  2nd,  Mr.  T.  Batson.  Bea- 
worthy,  who  exhibited  Melpomene  and  a  seed- 
ling with  richer  cup,  but  not  so  pure  perianth. 

Tn  the  companion  class  for  three  varieties,  Dr. 
N.  Y.  Lower.  Presteign.  was  successful  with 
Trumpet   seedlings,   including  Barbara. 

The  Herbert  Chapman  Trophy  offered  for 
three  varieties  of  Poetitus  not  in  commerce  was 
well  won  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
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Messrs.  Bark  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, won  the  cup  offered  by  Mr.  Walter  Ware 
for  eighteen  varieties  of  obvious  TriandTus 
hybrids  in  competition  with  three  others;  they 
were  big,  bold  blooms  of  their  type,  and  in- 
cluded Sylvia,  Dione,  Shirley,  and  Cingalee; 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  H.  Chapman. 

Miss  Pope  excelled  in  the  class  for  three 
varieties  not  in  commerce  with  Middleton 
Favourite,  Estelle,  a  very  beautiful  Incompara- 
bilis,  with  a  yellow  cup  stained  deeply  with 
red,  and  a  yellow  perianth,  and  Silene ;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  Chapman,  who  showed  seedling  Barrii 
and  Poeticus  finely. 

A  Challenge  Trophy  was  offered  for  the  best 
six  varieties  of  white  Trumpet  Daffodils, 
varieties  older  than  four  years  being  excluded. 
It  was  won  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  Clifton,  with 
Miss  Stanwick  and  five  seedlings,  four  of  large 
size  and  all  of  promise ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson, 
with  White  Knight,  Maud  Miiller,  Miss  Clinch, 
and  Abigail. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  24  varieties  was 
very  successful,  for  nine  competed,  and  the 
quality  was  good.  The  premier  prize  was  won 
by  Dr.  N.  Y.  Lower,  with  excellent  blooms, 
characterised  by  their  brightness  and  freshness. 
The  selection  of  varieties  included  Judge  Bird, 
Glory  of  Leiden,  Mme.  de  Graaff,  Lucifer, 
Harold  Finn.  Circlet,  Dante,  Dorothy,  and  Wear- 
dale  Perfection ;  2nd,  Rev.  T.  Buncombe,  Black 
Torrington. 

The  Rev.  T.  Buncombe  won  the  1st  prize  for  9 
varieties  of  Trumpet  Daffodils,  in  competition 
with  eight  others.  Treasure  Trove,  Cornelia, 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  Agatha  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch 
are  a  selection  of  his  varieties ;  2nd,  Dr.  Lower. 
Rev.  T.  Buncombe,  Black  Torrington,  ex- 
celled in  the  classes  for  (1)  Incomparabilis  varie- 
ties with  Solfatare,  Gloria  Mundi  and  Noble ; 
(2)  Barrii  varieties  with  Glitter,  Beacon  and  Cas- 
tile ;  (3)  for  Tazetta  and  Tazetta  Hybrids ;  Dt. 
Lower  for  (1)  Incomparabilis  with  pale 
perianth,  showing  Orangeman,  Lucifer,  and 
Lady  Margaret  Boscawen ;  (2)  Barrii  varieties 
with  pale  perianth  ;  (3)  six  varieties  of  Poeticus ; 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wood,  Ludlow,  for  (1)  six  Leedsh 
varieties,  witn  White  Queen,  Evelyn  Mellish, 
Rabat,  Potent  and  others;  (2)  three  varieties  of 
double  Daffodils. 

The  1st  prize  in  Messrs.  Eobert  Sydenham  s 
class  for  12  varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  R. 
Morton,  Castile. 

Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Goodwin  offered 
prizes  in  a  class  for  6  varieties,  and  six  com- 
peted, the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Dr.  Lower. 
In  the  smaller  Amateurs'  Classes  the  prmcipal 
1st  prize  winners  were  Mr.  John  Palmer,  Lud- 
low :  [(a)  12  varieties;  (b)  6  Incomparabilis ;  (c) 
3  Tazetta  and  Tazetta  Hybrids] ;  Mr.  W. 
Marple,  Wolverhampton  (6  Trumpet  varieties) ; 
Mr.  H.  Dee,  Sutton  Coldfield  (6  Barrii) ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Padley,  Worksop  [(a)  6  Leedsii  varieties; 
(b)  3  Poeticus  varieties]. 

Dr.  Lower  won  the  Barr  Daffodil  Vase  offered 
to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  classes  13  to 
26  and  in  group  C. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
C.  Bourne  and  Dr.  Lower,  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  to  Mr.  A.  Wilson  and  Rev.  T.  Bun- 
combe, as  exhibitors  obtaining  the  highest  num- 
ber of  points  in  certain  classes. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 
Mozart  (yellow  Barrii),  shown  by  Messrs.  Cart- 
wright  &  GooDwrN;  White  Emperor,  shown  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Bourne;  Carnival  (yellow  In- 
comparabilis). exhibited  by  the  Donard  Nursery 
Co.,  Co.  Down:  Caeilmo'n  (Poeticus),  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons;  Vega  (Leedsii),  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons  ;  and  Felspar 
(Leedsii). 

Honorary  Exhibits. 
The  following  medals  were  awarded  to  non- 
competitive exhibits  :—Gt>lr!  Medals  in  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for  Daffodils ; 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons.  Colchester,  for 
Roses ;  Silver  Gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son &  Sons,  Lowdham.  for  Daffodils;  Messrs. 
R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  Daffodils;  Mr. 
A.  M.  Wilson  for  seedling  Daffodils ;  Messrs. 
Young  &  Co.,  Hatherley,  for  Carnations; 
Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  for  Alpines ; 
Messrs.    Cartwright   &    Goodwin,    Kiddermin- 


ster, for  Daffodils;  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe.  Keston,  for  Alpines  ;  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  for  Daffodils;  Robert  Syd- 
enham, Ltd.,  for  Daffodils;  Messrs.  Reams- 
bottom  &  Co.,  Geashill,  for  Anemones;  Mr.  C. 
Bourne,  Bletchley,  for  Daffodils;  Donard  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  for  Daffodils; 
and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath,  for  Daffo- 
dils. 
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Araucaria     imbricata  :     A.     IF.,      Wallington. 
Most  probably  the   drought  of  the  past  two 
summers  is  responsible  for  your  tree  of  Arau- 
caria  losing    its   bottom   branches.       Conifers 
are  especially  liable  to  injury  from  drought  at 
the  roots,  and  they  seldom  succeed  in  shallow 
soils,  which  become  dried  out  in  hot  weather, 
especially  where  the  sub-soil  is  of  an  unsuit- 
able nature.     Fork  the  soil  and  top-dress  the 
roots  with  rich  compost  and  manure. 
Begonia  Glolre  de  Lorraine  :  /.  H.     As  your 
plants  are  still  in   full  bloom  you   would  do 
well  to  wait  until  the  flowering  period  is  over 
before  attempting  to  propagate  a  fresh  batch. 
Seeing  that  you  have  failed  to  root  leaves  you 
must    employ   cuttings,   and   the  best   for  the 
purpose   are   those   that   grow   low    down   the 
stems,  for  the  upper  shoots  usually  terminate 
in  a  flower-truss.     With  a  view  to  obtaining 
suitable  shoots  of  this  nature  you  should  cut 
back  the  plants  a  little  and   grow   them   on. 
The   cuttings  may  be   rooted   in  an  ordinary 
propagating  pit. 
Hybrid  Orchid  :   G.   G.  See  list  of  hybrid  Or- 
chids on  page  218. 
Insects  on  Pine  Shoot  :  A.  Sheel.    The  objects 
attached  to  the  Pine  shoot  are  the  eggs  of  an 
insect,  probably  those  of  an  aphis. 
Names  of  Fruit  :  T.  N.  1,  Harvey's  Wiltshire 

Defiance;  2,  Alfriston. 
Names  of  Plants  :  Dispenser.  Muscari  bo- 
tryoides  (Grape  Hyacinth).— A'.  B.  HeJxine 
Soleirolii  —  A  Regular  Header.  1,  Sedum  _S:e- 
boldii;  2,  Oxalis  rosea. — Miss  R.  E.,  Yar- 
mouth. 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  seedling  florist's 
forms  of  Anemone  coronaria ;  6,  A.  fulgens 
var.  ;  7,  not  found ;  9,  A.  apennina ;  10,  Nar- 
cissus Jonquilla  (sweet-scented  Jonquil)  ;  11, 
Triteleia  (Milla)  uniflora  (Spring  Star  flower)  ; 
12,  Leucoium  aestivum  (Summer  Snowflake). — 
J.  W.  M.  Arbutus  Unedo  (Strawberry  Tree). 
Nectarine  Splitting  :  Anxious.     See  reply    to 

J.  S.  in  the  last  issue  (p.   216). 
Pear  Tree  Failing  to  Fruit  :  /.  H.     The  roots 
growing  under  the    flag-stones  do  not   receive 
sufficient   nourishment  or  air.     TTy  the  effect 
of  boring  holes  with  a  crowbar  in  the  narrow 
grass  border  and  feeding  the  roots  in  this  way 
with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard.     The 
espalier  Plum  tree  should  be  summer  pruned 
by   pinching   the   shoots   in   July   or   August. 
This  will  cause  fruiting  spurs  to  form. 
Pelargoniums  and  Ornithogalum  :  Granta.  The 
Pelargoniums  are    not    affected  with    organic 
disease,  but  have  been  Taised  from  unsuitable 
cuttings.     The  shoots  selected  were  too  woody 
to  make  good   plants.     It  is  not   unusual  for 
Ornithogalums  to  remain  in  a  resting  condi- 
tion for  one  or  even  two  years. 
Rhododendron    Pink    Pearl  :     Rhu-na.      The 
shoots  sent  are  normal   growths  and  denote  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  plant.     The  growth-buds 
of  this  variety  are  often  deceptive,  as  they  are 
comparatively    large    and    can    easily    be    mis- 
taken for  flower-buds.     From  the  appearance 
of  the  shoots,  your  plant  is  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition and   should   provide  you   with  a   good 
show  next  year. 
Romneya  Coulteri  :  Mike.     Do  not  prune  your 
plant  of  Romneya  Coulteri  unless  the  tips  of 
the   shoots    are  weak   or   immature,   in   which 
case    they    should    be    shortened    to    stronger 
wood.       Romneya     Coulteri     is     naturally     a 
shrubby   plant,    but  owing   to   the   tenderness 


of  its  stems,  the  plant  is  usually  treated  as  are 
herbaceous  subject.  You  are  fortunate,  for 
the  situation  and  climate  of  your  district 
appear  to  suit  the  plant. 
Tall  Coniferous  Trees  :  Cedrus. — The  growth, 
made  by  certain  species  of  coniferous  trees  at- 
Monkhopton  House,  Bridgnorth,  is  excellent, 
but  does  not  constitute  a  record.  At  tho 
R.H.S.  Conifer  Conference,  held  at  Chiawick. 
in  1891  it  was  stated  that  a  specimen  of 
Sequoia  sempervirens  at  Boconnoc,  Corn- 
wall, was  75  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of 
13  feet.  Another  Bpecimen  of  the  same  height 
but  with  a  much  less  girth — 7  feet  6  inches — 
was  reported  from  Fota  in  Ireland,  whilst  at 
Castle  Menzies,  in  Perthshire,  the  height  of 
the  same  species  was  given  as  74  feet,  with,  a 
girth  of  4  feet  6  inches,  and  at  Tortworth 
Court,  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  a  hand- 
some tree  73  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of  8  feet 
9  inches.  At  Penrhyn  Castle,  in  North  Wales, 
one  specimen  had  reached  a  height  of  72  feet, 
the  diameter  of  the  branches  being  35  feet. 
The  -following  details  from  Trees  of  Greaf 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Elwes  and  Henry)  give- 
the  heights  and  other  data  of  the  tallest. 
Conifers  in  this  country  : — 

Sequoia  sempekvirehs. 

Girth  at 

Date.      Height.  5  ft.  up. 

ft.  ft,  in. 

Claremont 1907  98  1!    0 

Fonthill  Abbey        9S  MO 

Dropmore      „  94  11    0 

flO!  10    S 

Ciiflnells,  Lyndhurst        ..      „        ■!    98  15    0 

1.105  10  11 

Cedrus  atlantica. 

Girth  at 

Date.     Height.  6  ft.  up. 

ft.  ft.  in. 

Linton  Park 1912  80 

Mulgiave  Castle      . .         . .     1907            72  8    4 

Bicton e8  7    5 

Fota 1904            S3  i     . 

CEDRDS  I1E0EARA. 

Girth  at 

Date.      Height.  5  ft.  up. 

ft.  ft,  in. 

Bicton 1902            80  11    8 

90  D     1 

Dropmore      '.'.       .".        '.'.    1905  77  S  10 

Westonbirt 1907  85  8    9 

Fota.   ..  ..         ■•     1903  84  7    2 

Abies  conoolob. 

The  true  A.  coneolor,  introduced  in  1872  at  earliest,  has 
nowhere  attained  a  great  size. 

Highnam  Court  (1908)    ..        ..    44  tt.  by  2  ft.  9  ins. 
The  tree  called    "Abies  coneolor"    in   Linton. 
Park,  ex  Conifer  Conference,   1891,  was  really 
Abies  Lowiana,  and  measured,  in  1902,  85  feet 
by  10  feet  6  inches. 

Abies  Lowiana. 

Linton  Park      ..        ..    85  ft.  by  10  ft.  0  in.  in  19  .2. 

Highnam  Court  . .    80  ft.  by   9  ft.  6  in.  in  1908. 

Eastnor  Castle  . .         ..     88  ft.  by    7  ft.  4  in.  in  1908. 

The  tree  is  often  called  Abies  coneolor  var. 
Lowiana,  and  is  also  called,  erroneously,  Abies- 
lasiocarpa*  in  some  gardens.  It  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
true  Abies  coneolor.  If  the  Cedrus  atlan- 
tica referred  to  in  your  note  was  75  feet 
high  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  and 
the  ball  of  earth  attached  weighed  up- 
wards of  26  tons,  we  are  inclined  to- 
think  that  it  is  not  far  off  being  a 
Tecord.  Certain  species  of  trees  have  been 
successfully  moved  after  having  attained  a 
height  of  '50  feet  or  60  feet. 
Worms  Attacking  Plants  :  Constant  Reader. 
The  soil  is  infested  with  Enchytraeus  worms, 
■which  have  been  known  to  damage  plants. 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  working  lime, 
powdered  Vaporite,  or  soil  disinfectant  into 
the  soil.  In  all  probability  the  worms  were  in- 
troduced into  the  garden  in  leaf-mould  and 
manure  ;  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  treat  these 
substances  also  with  a  disinfectant  before  they 
are  applied  to  the  ground. 


Communications  Beceived—  Anxious— H  B  — 
J  E  F  — M  F.  R  —J.  W.  M.— Miss  E.  E.— A.  A  — 
Regular  '  Reader-Q.  G.-T.  N.-G  O.-L  F.  F.- 
F.  J.  McL.—I.  0.-W.  M.  W.  (W„kefleld)-J  C.-A.  O. 
_G.  D.-W.  B.  H.-F.  I-E.  O.  G:-J.  J.-C.  T.-F.  a 
— M  T  D  — W  C  — E  A  B-—  Harrison  D  (New  Y  nrkV- 
F  \  B  (thanks  for  Is.  6d.  for  R.  G.  Orphan  Fund). 
— F    .&  B.— W.   W.— J.   O'B.— W.    H.— M.   T.   D. 


♦  The  true  Abies  lasiocarpa  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
rare  in  cultivation,  the  best  specimen  being  at  Hatfield. 
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THE    VEGETATION    OF    THE 
CONIFEROUS    WOOD. 

THE  trees  dominant  in  the  coniferous  wood 
are  the  Scots  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris,  Linn.) 
and  the  Larch  (Larix  europaea,  L.). 
Spruce  (Picea  excelsa,  Link.)  is  often  present 
and  is  occasionally  abundant.  Of  the  coni- 
fers Pinus  sylvestris  is  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed, being  found  all  over  Northern  and 
Central  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  where  it 
extends  to  the  sub-alpine  region,  forming  the 
tree  limit  on  slopes  of  southern  aspect, 
our  own  country  the  Pine  is  generally 
garded  as  indigenous  only  in  Scotland, 
though  remains  of  it  have  been  found  in  peat 
in  many  parts  of  both  England  and  Ireland, 
these  indicating  that  it  was  formerly  native 
in  these  two  countries.  The  tree  in  an  earlier 
day  covered  large  areas  of  the  Highlands.  The 
Silva  Caledonia  of  the  Romans  can  still  be  traced 
in  Rothiemurchus  Forest  in  Strathspey,  and  in 
the  Black  Wood  of  Rannoch  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Loch  Rannoch.  With  regard  to  the 
primitive  woods  of  the  Pennines,  Dr.  C.  E.  Mose, 
in  his  account  of  "  Peat  Moors  of  the  Pennines," 
says  that  "  a  study  of  the  present  distribution  of 
the  native  trees  of  the  Pennines  strengthens  the 
conclusion  that  a  Pennine  forest  formerly 
existed,"  and  that  "  th©  remains  of  Birch,  Oak, 
Alder,  Scots  Pine,  Mountain  Ash,  Hazel  and 
Willow  have  been  found  in  the  Pennine  peat,  the 
three  first  being  the  commonest."  These  primi- 
.  tive  woods  were  probably  destroyed  by  firewood 
gatherers  of  far-off  days  and  by  grazing  cattle, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Romans  de- 
stroyed much  of  the  primitive  foTest. 

The  existing  Pine  woods  are  mostly  artificial ; 
hut,  as  the  Pine  seeds  itself  freely,  seedlings 
spring  up  readily,  giving  rise  to  self-sown  or  sub- 
spontaneous  woods,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  south  of  England,  in  north-east 
Yorkshire  and  on  some  of  the  East  Anglian 
heaths. 

The  upper  limit  for  the  growth  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris may  be  taken  as  about  1,800  feet, 
although   in    Aberdeenshire   and    Perthshire    the 


Pine  is  said  to  be  found  up  to  2,000  feet.*  The 
Larch  and  Spruce  are  found  at  somewhat  higher 
altitudes — up  to  2,015  feet  in  the  Pennines — and 
they  form  the  uppermost  belt  of  woodland  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  South 
Europe. 

The  Pine,  being  even  more  capable  than  the 
Birch  of  withstanding  drought  and  soil  acidity, 
will  grow  in  any  situation  which  is  dry,  whether 
physically  or  physiologically.  It  does  not  seem 
to  thrive  well  in  districts  having  a  high  rain- 
fall. The  principal  habitats  in  which  the  coni- 
ferous wood  is  found  to  be  best  represented  are 
recognised  to  be  four  in  numberf  : — 

1.  Dry,  rocky  places — for  example,  on  the 
slopes  and  crags  of  stream  and  river  courses, 
and  on  moor-edge  escarpments. 

2.  Sandy  plains  of  low  altitude  where  peat 
may  accumulate. 

3.  Calluna  moors  at  high  altitudes,  1,500  to 
2,000  feet,  where  there  is  well-drained  peaty  soil. 

4.  Peaty  bogs  wliich  have  undergone  drain- 
age, but  not  the  Eriophorum  moor. 

The  coniferous  wood  in  nearly  all  cases  is  asso- 
ciated with  heath  land,  and  the  association,  eco- 
logically, is  included  in  the  heath  formation. 
The  vegetation  of  the  wood  consists  of  the  flora 
of  the  Heather  moor  and  GTass  heath,  and  is 
usually  rather  meagre.  Speaking  generally,  the 
vegetation  of  the  Pine  wood  is  composed  of  Ling 
(Calluna  vulgaris,  Hull.)  and  its  associates, 
while  that  of  the  Larch  wood  is  made  up  of 
Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina,  L.)  and  Grasses.  The 
chief  factors  determining  which  species  will 
dominate  beneath  the  trees  are  : — 

1.  The  depth  of  the  shade,  which  depends 
on  {a)  the  age  of  the  trees  and  (b)  their  distance 
apart. 

2.  The  amount  of  moisture  present  ill  the  soil. 
Under  deep  shade  and  dry  conditions,  due  to 

a  close  canopy,  which  favour  the  accumulation 
of  much  dry  humus  from  the  fallen  needles, 
which  decay  slowly,  the  vegetation  consists 
almost  entirely  of  Mosses,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  : — Polytrichum  commune,  etc., 
Dicranium  scoparium,  Hypnum  Schreberi  (the 
three  most  frequently  found),  Hylocomium 
squarrosum,  Plagiothecium  undulatum,  Leueo- 
rybum  glaucum. 

Under  less  dense  shade,  and  dry  conditions, 
due  to  the  canopy  being  more  open,  the  follow- 
ing are  characteristic,  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
another  predominating  :  Ling — Calluna  vul- 
garis, Hull ;  Bilberry  I — Vaccinium  Myrtillus, 
L.  ;  Bracken — Pteris  aquilina,  L.  Calluna 
requires  some  depth  of  peat  and  a  certain 
amount  of  light.  Where  the  shade  is  dense, 
owing  to'  a  close  canopy,  Ling  is  absent, 
and  the  vegetation  is  made  up  mainly  of  Wavy 
Hair  Grass  (Deschampsia  flexuosa,  Tr.),  and  the 
two  xerophytes  usually  associated  with  this 
grass,  Bilberry  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L.)  and 
Heath  Galium  (Galium  6axatile,  L.).  Calluna 
is  characteristic  of  the  clearings  of  old  Pine 
woods,  and  when  found  near  the  edges  only  of  a 
wood  may  be  taken  as  signifying  recent  and 
artificial  planting.  The  distribution  of  Biloerry 
(Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  L.),  whose  roots  are  in- 
fested with  mycoThiza,  depends  on  the  presence 
of  humus,  and,  like  Calluna,  it  dies  out  when 
the  humus  becomes  deficient.     It  is  most  highly 

•  On  the  northern  Alps  of  Switzerland  the  ScotB  Pine 
U  found  at  4,300  feet,  and  on  the  southern  Alps  at 
7.600  feet.  The  lower  tree  limit  of  Britain  is,  doubt- 
less, to  be  accounted  for' by  the  climatic  conditions 
and  topographical   features  of  the   country. 

T  Smith,  w.ii.  '-r.utai.ieal  Survey  cf  Scotland,"  Parts  Hi. 
and  iv.,  Forfar  and  Fife.  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine, 
vols,  xx.-xxi.,  1U04-6. 

J  Cowberry  (Vaccinium  Vitis-idaea,  L.)  is  abundant  in  the 
Pine  woods  of  Speyside  and  Rothiemurchus  Forest. 


developed  in  open  woods.  Light  favours  the  de- 
velopment of  Bracken  (Pteris  aquilina),  and 
shade  is  an  important  factor  in  limiting  its  dis- 
tribution. Where  the  growth  of  the  Bracken  is 
strong,  owing  to  the  shade  which  it  casts  there 
are  scarcely  any  other  species  associated  with  it ; 
but  where  the  growth  is  more  open  such  grasses 
as  Agrostis  and  Festuca  are  found. 

In  open  dry  places  there  is  a  loose  sward 
composed  of  the  Grasses  of  the  Grass  heath.  The 
Wavy  Hair  Grass  (Deschampsia  flexuosa)  is 
often  the  dominant  species  on  most  of  the  drier 
clearings,  especially  on  mounds  where  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  well  drained  and  has  humus  present. 
Often  associated  with  this  grass  are  found 
Agrostis  vulgaris,  With.  ;  Holcus  mollis,  L.  ; 
Festuca,  spp.  ;  and  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 
L.,  which  usually  occur  in  patches. 

In  wet  places  are  found  grasses  of  the  wet- 
grass  heath,  the  Purple  Moor  Grass  (Molinia 
varia,  Schrank.)  being  often '  abundant  in  wet, 
peaty  soil  where  the  drainage  is  imperfect.  The 
Tufted  Hair  Grass  (Deschampsia  caespitosa, 
Beauv.)  is  found  on  the  edge  of  drains  (flushes), 
and  in  marshes  it  forms  a  competitive  society 
with  various  species  of  Juncus. 

The  water  content  of  the  soil  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  distribution  of  the  two  important 
grasses  Deschampsia  flexuosa  and  Molinia  varia, 
the  former  being  peculiar  to  those  places  where 
the  moisture  is  appreciably  less  than  in  the  parts 
dominated   by   Molinia. 

With  Calluna,  Vaccinium,  and  Deschampsia 
flexuosa  are  associated  the  following  plants  : — 
Heath  Galium  (Galium  saxatile,  L.),  Tormentil 
(Potentilla  Tormentilla,  Scop.),  Wood  Sorrel ' 
(Oxalis  Acetosella,  L.),  Germander  Speedwell 
(Veronica  Chamaedrys,  L.),  Sorrel  Dock  (Ru- 
mex  Acetosa,  L.),  common  Dog  Violet  (Viola 
Riviniana,  Reichb.),  Milkwort  (Polygala  vul- 
garis, L.),  Blechnum  Fern  (Blechnum  spicant, 
lloth.).  Associated  with  Agrostis,  Holcus,  etc., 
are  found  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina,  Roth.),  Male  Fern  (Lastrej  Filix- 
mas,  Presl.),  Broad  Buckler  Fern  ^Lastrea 
dilatata,  Presl.),  these  Ferns  growing 
where  shade,  moisture  and  leaf-mould  are 
abundant.  Soft  Grass  (Holcus)  is  found  in 
moisler  parts  than  the  Wavy  Hair  Grass 
(Deschampsia),  where  the  humus  is  of  some 
depth.  Plants  associated  with  Deschampsia 
caespitosa  on  the  flushes  are  Devil's-bit  Scabious 
(Scabiosa  Succisa,  L.),  and  the  Marsh  Thistle 
(Cnicus  palustris,  Willd.),  and  Juncus,  spp. 

Seedlings  of  the  Pine  itself,  and  more  especi- 
ally of  Birch  (Betula)  and  Rowan  (Pyrus  Aucu- 
paria,  Ehrh.)  and  Willows  (Salix)  occur  in  the 
clearings.  Bramble  (Rubus  fruticosus,  L.)  and 
Raspberry  (Rubus  Idaetie,  L.)  are  often  found 
in  open  places.  Where  the  shade  is  slight  the 
Whin  (Vlex  europaeus,  L.)  and  the  Broom 
(Cytisus  scoparius,  Link.)  are  occasionally  met 
with. 

Certain  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  primitive 
woods  and  older  plantations  of  both  Scotland 
and  England  ;  and  the  age  of  a  wood  may  be 
determined  to  some  extent  by  the  'presence  or 
absence  of  any  of  these  plants..  The  plants 
characteristic  of  these  older  woods,  are  Linnaea 
borealis,  L.,  found  in  the  Pine  woods  of  eastern, 
midland  and  southern  Scotland,  and  northern 
England;  the  winter  greens  Pyrola  minor,  L., 
P.  media,  Scr.,  P.  rotundifolia,  L.,  P.  secunda, 
L.,  Moneses  grandiflora,  Gray.;  the  Chickweed 
winter-green,  Trientalis  europaea,  L. ;  the  Coral- 
root  Orchid  (Corallorrhiza  innata,  R.  Br.),  a 
rootless  saprophyte  which  sends  only  its  yellow 
flower-scape    above    groi'iH.     perennating    by    a 
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much-branched,  fleshy  underground  rhizome;  the 
lesser  T  way-blade  (Listera  cordata,  E.  Br.),  a. 
hemisaprophyte  which  perennates  by  means  of  a 
subterranean  somewhat  succulent  white  rhizome, 
found  in  open  Pine  woods,  often  associated  with 
Sphagnum;  Goodyera  repens,  R.  Br.,  an  ever- 
green saprophyte  which  perennates  by  subter- 
ranean succulent  stolons. 

The  vegetation  of  the  coniferous  wood  may  be 
roughly  summarised  and  classified  as  follows  : — 
Musci,   in  shade  and   under  dry  conditions; 
Pteris,  in  open  woods,  on  sandy  or  rocky  soil ; 
Calluna,  in  well-lighted  woods,  on  well-drained 

fairly-thick  peat ; 
Calluna-Pteris,  in  well-lighted  woods  on  sandy 

humus  ; 
Calluna-Vaccinium,    in  slight  shade   on   sandy 

humus  ; 
Vaccinium-Deschampsia,    in    slight    shade    on 

relatively   dry  humus; 
Molinia,    in  wet,   peaty    soil    with    imperfect 
drainage. 


tent  of  the  soil,  which  increase,  again,  may 
depend  on  the  water-level  and  the  amount  of 
humus  present.  Each  of  these  species,  no 
doubt,  can  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  edaphic 
conditions,  the  "  wet "  species  especially  being 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  the  drier  conditions, 
probably  by  sending  its  roots  to  'a  lower  level. 
This  will  partly  explain  how  it  is  that  the 
various  types  of  vegetation  are  often  found 
merging  into  each  other.     George  Brown,   M.A. 


0D0NT0CL0SSUM  LEVIATHAN. 


The  illustration  in  fig.  73  represents  a  flower 
of  the  handsome  Odontoglossum  Leviathan,  of 
unrecorded  parentage,  for  which  W.  R.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Hey  wood  (gr.  Mr.  Branch) 
received  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  the.  13th 
ult.  The  variety  is  one  of  the  largest  bloomed, 
and  the  flowers  are  handsomely  marked  with 
red-brown  on  a  white  ground  tinged  with  lilac. 


Fig.  73. — odontoglossum  leviathan  : 
petals  and  sepals  blotched  with  keddish-brown. 


All  these  types  may  merge  into  each  other,  so 
that  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them  ;  and  they  may  form  competitive  societies, 
as  in  the  case  of  Calluna-Pteris,  where  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another  plant  pre- 
dominates. The  relative  distribution  depends 
very  largely  on  the  two  factors  (1)  intensity  of 
light  or  density  of  shade,  and  (2)  the  physical 
character  of  the  soil.  Soil  moisture  especially 
seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion. As  there  is  variation  in  the  actual 
humidity  of  the  soil,  so  is  there  variation  in  the 
6pecies  constituting  the  vegetation.  Molinia 
varia  indicates  "wet"  soil  conditions,  while 
Deschampsia  flexuosa  indicates  a  "  dry "  state 
of  the  soil.  And  there  are  gradations  :  Holcus 
mollis  requires  a  higher  degree  of  humidity  than 
Deschampsia  flexuosa,  while  Deschampsia  caespi- 
tosa  may  replace  Molinia  in  the  wetter  parts. 
Thus  may  the  vegetation  pass  from  Des- 
champsia-Holcus-Molinia- Deschampsia  caespitosa 
to  Juncus    as  there  is  increase  in  the  water  con- 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  206.) 
The  only  interspecific  Tulip  hybrid  that  I 
possess  is  a  cross  raised  from  Greigii  aurea 
and  Kaufmanniana.  It  resembles  a  yellow 
Kaufmanniana,  with  the  outer  segments  backed 
with  scarlet  and  edged  with  yellow,  and 
with  a  tendency  towards  that  difference  in  the 
shape  of  the  outer  and  inner  segments  which  is 
so  characteristic  a  feature  of  T.  Greigii.  It  is 
in  flower  simultaneously  with  Kaufmanniana, 
some  weeks  in  advance  of  Greigii.  It  is  inter- 
esting, too,  to  note  that  the  brown  markings 
are  present  on  the  leaves  as  in  Greigii,  and  that 
there  is  also  the  obvious  glaucous  bloom  of 
those  of  Kaufmanniana.  No  other  species,  to  my 
knowledge,  except  T.  Micheliana,  regularly  has 
these  markings  on  the  leaves,  although  I  did 
find  last  year,  among  a  number  of  T.  Fosteriana, 
one  specimen  in  which  faint  markings  were  ap- 
parent  when   the  leaves  first  expanded,   though 


they    subsequently    disappeared,    as    they    tend 
to  do  in  Greigii  and  Micheliana. 

Some  Crocuses  that  I  collected  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  two  years  ago  have  illus- 
trated two  facts ;  firstly,  that  they  can  be 
moved  and  will  stand  a  journey  even  when  taken 
up  actually  in  flower,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
higher  the  elevation  at  which  the  plant  grows, 
the  larger  is  the  size  of  the  flower.  In  the  issue 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  July  18,  1914,  I 
mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  found  Crocuses 
growing  on  the  western  face  of  the  Velebit 
Range  above  Carlopago,  which  is,  of  course, 
strictly  speaking,  in  Croatia,  and  not,  as  I 
loosely  wrote,  in  Dalmatia,  and  also  in  the  de- 
pression near  the  top,  which  is  locally  known  as 
Sinokos.  The  bulbs  from  both  positions  have 
now  flowered,  and  prove  to  be  C.  Malyi,  those 
from  the  top  being  distinctly  the  finer,  and 
showing,  Mr.  Bowles  tells  me,  more  variation 
in  the  colouring  of  the  throat  than  is  usual 
in  this  species.  In  speaking  of  this  locality,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  record- 
ing that  Dr.  Degen,  of  Budapest,  is  convinced 
that  there  is  there  a  wholly  yellow  Iris,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  form  of  I.  variegata,  in 
which  the  usual  purple  veining  does  not  appear 
on  the  falls.  Whether  I  obtained  specimens  of 
this  wholly  yellow  form  still  remains  to  be  seen, 
for  only  some  of  the  plants  that  I  obtained  have 
so  far  flowered,  though  it  is  true  that  all  that 
did  flower  were  either  variegata  or  the  hybrid 
of  it,  which  we  have  long  known  as  sambu- 
cina  or  squalens. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon.  N.  C.  Rothschild 
for  pointing  out  my  loose  use  of  the  name  Dal- 
matia, and  also  for  telling  me  that  Dr.  Degen 
is  certain  that  the  wholly  yellow  Iris  does  exist, 
and  that  I  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
purple  veinings  might  merely  have  disappeared 
in    the   drying    process. 

There  were  also  in  flower  at  the  same  time 
specimens  of  Crocus  vernus  from  this  same 
locality,  and  also  from  Monte  Maggiore,  near 
Fiume,  and  a  curious  little  variety,  albi'florus, 
with  rounded,  emarginate  segments,  "which  in  this 
form  is  new  apparently  to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  which 
I  obtained  on  Mount  Veljun,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  running  down  to  Zengg,  in  Croatia. 
Crocus  biflorus  var.  Weldenii  also  appears  among 
bulbs  which  I  collected  on  this  same  mountain. 

Fortuitous  combinations  among  plants  are  I 
often  the  most  happy,  as  I  found  last  year,  when 
rows  of  Tulip  Inglescom'be  Pink  along  a  path 
had  a  background  of  Wistaria  over  the  doorway 
to  which  it  led,  and  another  appeared  last  Sun- 
day, when  some  clumps  of  Iris  reticulata  were 
in  full  flower  in  the  midst  of  a  carpet  of  Ghiono- 
doxa  sardensis. 

In  a  neighbouring-  patch  of  Chionodoxa  i 
the  silky  heads  of  Anemone  Pulsatilla  were  rising 
thickly,  and  one  could  only  be  thankful  for  the 
inspiration  that  had  come  two  years  before  that 
this  beautiful  spring  flower  may  also  be  raised 
from  seed,  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  in  sum- 1 
mer,  immediately  they  are  ripe.  Then  they 
sprout  without  exception,  and  the  young  plants 
are  best  put  out  into  permanent  positions  in  the 
following  April,  when  they  transplant  readily 
and  form  flowering  plants  for  the  ensuing  year.    I 

Seeds  sown  later  usually  fail  to  germinate  at 
all,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  Tulip  seeds 
and  to  those  of  many  Crocuses  and  Irises.  It  ia, 
therefore,  a  cause  for  astonishment  that  so  many 
seed-lists,  both  of  Botanic  Gardens  and  of  the 
trade  growers,  keep  up  the  solemn  farce  of  in-} 
eluding,  though  their  lists  are  only  published 
about  Christmas  or  later,  the  names  of  many 
seeds  which  it  is  almost  entirely  useless  to  sow  so 
late.  It  may  be  troublesome  to  publish  an  ad- 
vance list  in  the  late  summer,  but  the  elimination 
of  the  names  of  the  seeds  mentioned  from  lists 
published  subsequently  would  save  much  disap- 
pointment to  those  who,  on  looking  over  their  I 
seed-pots  at  this  time  of  year,  find  no  signs  of 
life  in  those  that  contain  late-sown  seeds  ofl 
Anemone,  Crocus,  or  Tulipa.      W.  B.  Dykes. 
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MR.  REGINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XII.— THE  GORGES. 
Into  the  unbelieved   hugeness   o£  the   12,0u0- 
feet   ridge   behind    the    little    sunny   town  there 
run  those  deep  and    terrible  gorges  carved  long 
since  by  rivers  now    deceased  and  buried,   only 
to  rise  again,  like  fountains  of  living  diamond, 
amid  the  dust  of  the  Willow-groves  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  itself.     On  the  walls  of  these  ravines 
hang  wonders,  and  ere  they  end  at  last  in  im- 
passable   precipices    high    up    under    the    frown 
of  the  ridge,  the  careless  eye  may  be  smitten  in 
spring  by  the  blue  flame  of    Primula  No.   6  in 
Tare  sparks  of  colour  on  the  dank  walls  ;  while 
higher  yet,  in  bone-dry  grottoes,  flaunt  the  sul- 
phur flames    of    P.    flava     (see    Gar  A.     Chron., 
November  28,  1914,  fig.  134),  and  down  below,  in 
the  darkest  combes  of  rock  and  woodland,  dwells 
P.    No.    1.        Into    these    gorges    accordingly    I 
feverishly  wended  now  in  search  of  belated  cap- 
sules.    The  first  merely  underlined  my   failure  : 
very  rarely  occurred  a  capsule,  but  at  was  about 
as   bare   as    Mother    Hubbard's    cupboard.     Nor 
was  I  otherwise  indemnified.     The  second  ravine, 
however — my  favourite — served  me  better.    Many 
and    sore    indeed     were    my    tribulations    ere, 
soaked     to     the     marrow     and      almost     naked, 
I    subsided   into   a  pair  of  black  satin    Chinese 
trousers    in    a    cosy     encampment    beneath     a 
lowering     cliff.       The    next    day,  however,  was 
one  of  those  that  are  better  than  ten  thousand. 
Up  and  up  we  went,  on  heels  of  elastic,  till  we 
reached    the   huge   open   slope    ascending  to  the 
Ridge.     Some  retainers  went  agonising  over  the 
spiteful   prickly  capsules  of  Meconopsis  rudis  in 
the   stone-slides ;   others,    of    simpler   soul,    were 
put  to  the  obvious  fat  pods  of  M.    integrifolia ; 
for    myself,    I   reserved    M.    quintuplinervis    (see 
Gard.  Chron.,  November  14,  1914,  fig.  126)  and 
Primula  No.  8.  upstanding,  solid  and  hearty  and 
brown  in  ripe  capsule.     Gaily  went  the  harvest 
as   we  climbed,  but  my  own  heart  was  in  the 
highlands,   for  I    remembered   up   above  a  little 
neck  or  saddle    of  peaty  turf   and   tiny   Rhodo- 
dendron and  open  soil  beneath  a  westerly  facing 
cliff,   where   Primula  No.   6  had  been  abundant 
as  nowhere  else,   dappling  just  that  one   small 
stretch    with    sparks    of    blue    fire.     As    I    drew 
near  my  anguish  deepened  almost  past  breathing- 
point.     For  this  was  the  last  chance  ;  either  here 
should,  I  get  seed,  or  nowhere.        ibis  was  the 
last  station  of  the  plant — the  last  and  best.     All 
others  had  betrayed  my  trust ;  what  of  this  one  ? 
Despair  filled    me  when  I   considered   the  open 
situation,  the  absence  of  cover  ;  despair  became 
absolute  when  I  reflected  on  the  appalling  hail- 
storm of  the  day  before.     I  drew  near  the  place; 
I  clambered    up.     For  the   hundreds  of    flowers 
that  there  had  hovered,   now  stood  only  two  or 
three    dead    capsules,     and     those     empty.       I 
cursed    the     plant's    ridiculous    and    giraffe-l:ke 
throat,   which  prevents   more  than   about  1    per 
cent,    of    the    blossoms    from   setting   seed.     Re- 
membering one  long  ledge  of  (rock  just  below  the 
neck,   I   turned   back  to  it,    wondering  if   here, 
perhaps,  there  might  still  be  lingering  any  seed. 
Capsules,    indeed,   as  I  descended,  I  soon  saw — 
four  or  five  of  them  in  a  row,  stiff  and  sturdy. 
But  empty,  of  course.     I  hardly  dared  or  oared 
to  look  nearer.      On  a  second   glance,   however, 
I     stood     stock-still    and     hardly    ventured     to 
breathe  ;  for,  tumbled  and  shell-less,   in  the  cup 
of   each    there  still   lay   seed  !     Incredulous    and 
pavid,    I   crept    nearer,    moving    with    Agag-like 
delicacy  lest  I  should  shake  the  mountain,  and, 
making  myself  as  wide  as  possible,    to   keep  off 
rude,     untimely    zephyrs,    I    reached    the    pods. 
With  firm  and  agonised  precision  I  snuffed  them 
off  in  finger  and  thumb,  in  anguish  lest  a  single 
grain  should  drop,  and  finally,  with  sweat  upon 

■r  *  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Kaner  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  ami  20,  October  17  aud  31, 
November  14  aud  28, 1914,  January  2,  February  27,  Marcb  20, 
April  10  and  24, 1915, 


my  brow,  I  pouched  them  up  most  preciously  in 
a  special  packet. 

The  rest  of  the  mountain  that  day  was  a 
carpet-dance.  Even  the  grief  of  finding  the  new 
little  Meconopsis  mainly  fallen  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  joy  of  coming  on  here  and  there 
a  half-podful  rarely  lingering.  The  glory  of 
the  day  was  past  expressing,  and  all  the  upper 
alpine  turf  was  a  rippling  foam  of  a  Gentian 
which  I  have  learned  to  consider  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  race  ( ?  G.  hexaphylla).  It 
makes  a  dense,  cushioned,  flapping,  crowded 
mass  of  3-inch  shoots  from  a  central  crown ;  these 
shoots  are  set  with  whorls  of  very  fine  and  nar- 
row little  leaves  of  filmy  effect,  and  each  ends 
in  a  single  long  trumpet  like  a  Pneumonanthe 
aspiring  heavenward,  and  of  a  soft,  clear  water- 


many  of  these  Border-species,  have  a  very  strange 
proceeding.  For,  far  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
faded  flower  protrudes  at  last  the  style  twice 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  You  look  vainly  for 
seed  at  the  base;  as  you  are  looking,  a  little 
oval  knob  at  the  very  tip  gapes  open  with  two 
lips,  and,  if  you  are  not  wary,  out  is  gone  the 
seed  while  you  wait  and  watch. 

So  in  the  clear  and  radiant  air  we  mounted 
towards  the  red-shale  summit  of  the  Ridge,  the 
Roterdspitze.  There  is  another  Gentian  in  the 
topmost  rocks,  which  has  a  reminiscence  of  C 
vulgaris.  This  makes  a  close  and  crowded  tuft 
of  leaves,  suggesting  those  of  Silene  (Melan 
drium)  Elizabethae,  glossy,  pointed  and  shin 
ing.  From  this  protrude  enormous  and  almost 
stemless   trumpets  of   flower,    in    shape   not   im 


[Photograph  by   R.   Farrer. 


Fig.   74. — allium  kansuense  on  the  roterdspitze. 


blue  within,  and  without  of  paler  tone,  freaked 
with  firm,  dark  lines  that  exquisitely  follow  and 
enhance  the  exquisite  grace  of  its  outline.  In 
latest  August  all  the  high  alpine  turf  of  the 
whole  border  becomes  a  sky  of  this  most  precious 
species,  interspersed  with  blobbed  clumps  of 
Allium  kansuense  (see  fig.  74),  ramified  sprays 
of  an  upstanding  annual  Gentian  with  stars  of 
pale  butter-colour,  a,  beautiful  Swertia  with  big 
flowers  in  the  same  tone  as  the  Blue- Water 
Gentian,  and  a  tufted  Saxifrage  like  Saxifraga 
Hirculus,  of  unsurpassed  merit  in  its  group,  with 
glaucous  foliage  and  panicles  of  large  blooms  of 
soft,  clear  gold.  Yqu  may  judge  if  August  does 
not  compensate  Juno  upon  these  heights.  By 
October  both  the  Gentians  are  in  seed,  and,  likp 


like  those  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  but  larger, 
and  of  a  Periwinkle  purple,  suggesting,  ratner 
than  rivalling,  its  cousins  of  the  Alps.  In 
the  same  humble  line  is  yet  another  species, 
not  uncommon  in  the  high  moors  of  the 
Border,  This  has  ,  affinities  with  G.  frigida, 
but  grows  taller  and  stronger,  with  big 
cream-coloured  flowers  freely  carried  on  the 
stems,  an  attractive  plant  when  in  good  form, 
not  unlike  a  yellow  Pneumonanthe  on  a  magni- 
fied scale.  But  the  last  treasure  of  the  Roterd- 
spitze occurs  only,  on  the  very  summit,  where, 
humped  into  great  dark-green  domes,  squats 
upon  the  loam  and  shingle  a  golden  Potentilla 
worthy  to  take  its  place  as  third  to  pink  P. 
nitida  and  snowy  P.  ,CJ,usiana.     This  is  a  much 
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denser  mass,  though,  than  either  of  the  others, 
of  very  finely  divided  deep-emerald  foliage,  hard 
and  crisped  and  shining,  the  tight,  yard-wide 
mound  suggesting  rather  a  dwarf,  compact  and 
hairless  Saxifrage  of  the  Schroderi  group,  until 
the  whole  plant  becomes  a  gilded  hillock  with 
innumerable  solitary  flowers,  almost  as  large  as 
in  P.  verna,  and  with  the  same  orange- 
coloured  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  go' den 
petal.  Alas !  on  the  Roterdspitze  it  was  not 
ripe  that  day;  not  even  ripe  seed  of  Little 
Bear  Aster  could  console  me,  nor  the  mar- 
vellous untrammelled  view  over  all  the  world  to 
north  and  south,  nor  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
mountain,  spotted  with,  celestial  clumps  of 
Allium  kansuense  (see  fig.  74)  in  especial  form. 
Moreover,  Primula  No.  2,  common  but  poor  in 
the  highest  rocks,  had  not  seeded  at  all.  So, 
as  tie  sun  was  setting,  I  descended  again 
from  the  Roterdspitze,  down  into  the  profundi- 
ties of  the  gorge  below,  well  satisfied  indeed 
with  the  harvest  of  a  day  most  beautiful  and 
memorable  among  the  many  memorable  and 
beautiful  days  I  have  known  in  the  Alps. 
Reginald  FarreT. 


The  Week's  Work. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 


WINTER    FLOWERING    BEGONIA    MRS. 
JOHN  HEAL. 

This  new  type  of  winter-flowering  Begonia 
really  flowers  in  the  fall  In  America,  and  is  a 
valuable  acquisition,  provided  the  plants  receive 
careful  culture.  Being  semi-tuberous,  the  plants 
rsquire  to  be  treated  somewhat  differently  from 
both  the  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted  sections. 
They  must  not  be  dried  off  as  the  tuberous,  nor 
be  kept  growing  like  the  fibrous,  but  a  sort  of 
half-way  treatment  is  necessary.  Indeed,  the 
'.terns  must  be  kept  green,  and  a  few  leaves 
generally  remain  fresh  until  we  start  them  in 
the  spring.  During  the  resting  period  we  keep 
them  in  the  cool-house  with  Cyclamen,  Pelar- 
goniums and  similar  plants,  and  on  the  bench, 
not  under  it.  Towards  spring  we  give  them 
more  heat.  When  they ,  break  freely  and  after 
taking  off  what  cuttings  we  need,  we  re-pot  the 
old  plants,  shaking  them  out  thoroughly  and 
using  rough  material  for  the  potting  mixture. 
Watering  is  done  most  carefully  at  this  stage, 
or  they  turn  yellow,  and  finally  rot ;  in  fact,  at 
all  times  they  must  be  preserved  from  any  excess. 
The  cuttings  root  as  freely  as  a  Pelargonium. 
We  grow  them  with  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
using  much  the  same  soil — rough  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  sand,  with  cow-manure.  This  last 
material  we  .pick  up  in  the  pastures  and  break 
it  in  lumps,  and  I  find  the  plants  revel  in  this 
rough  mixture.  Just  a  dash  of  Clay's  Fer- 
tiliser in  the  final  potting  is  good,  and  we  use 
the  same  with  alternate  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  after  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots. 
A  moist  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  60° 
at  oiight  and  10°  higher  in  the  day  suits  them 
during  the  season  of  growth.  We  use  for  shade 
the  stripe  system,  much  the  same  as  if  we  had 
slat  shades,  using  on  our  2  ft.  glass  five  stripes 
which  cover  about  half  the  surface,  and  I  find 
this  system  of  shade  is  far  better  than  covering 
the  whole  surface  for  all  plants  except  Palms 
and  Ferns. 

The  Begonias  must  not  be  exposed  to  draughts, 
or  they  will  be  susceptible  to  mildew.  We  use 
side  ventilation  under  the  benches. 

The  variety  Winter  Cheer  we  prefer  for  its 
colour,  and  I  am  getting  over  this  year  some 
of  the  yellow  and  orange-coloured  varieties — 
we  like  them,  as  they  make  such  an  unusual 
display.  The  photograph  (not  reproduced) 
does  not  represent  one  of  our  largest  plants, 
but  a  good  average  plant.  The  largest  plant 
measured  2  ft.  across,  2  ft.  from  top  of  pot 
(8  in.),  and  it  carried  over  230  flowers  and  buds 
ready  to  open.  W.  Downs,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow.    Hopetoun,    South  Queensferry,   N.B. 

Pineapples. -The  earliest  fruits  are  swelling 
freely,  and  tepid  liquid  manure  should  be  used 
at  almost  every  root-watering,  varying  this 
stimulant  occasionally  with  guano.  As  the  fruits 
begin  to  colour,  keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat 
drier,  and  gradually  reduce  tile  amount  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  until  the  ripening  stage, 
when  water  should  be  withheld  entirely. 
Plants  potted  some  time  ago  in  their 
largest  -  sized  pots  are  growing  freely,  and 
the  roots  should  receive  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  70°  to  75°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  during  the  day, 
and  10°  to  15°  more  with  sun-heat.  Close  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the  same 
time  spray  the  plants  lightly  with  clear  water 
and  damp  the  paths  to  promote  atmospheric 
moisture.  Successional  plants  in  6  or  8-in.  pots 
are  growing  freelv,  and  should  be  shifted  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  will  fruit.  After  they 
are  potted  plunge  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed  of  85°. 
Keep  the  house  close  for  a  time,  and  shade  the 
glass  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Syringe  the  plants  lightly  overhead  twice  a  day, 
and  damp  the  paths  frequently. 

Vinery.—  As  Muscat  Vines  commence  to 
flower  let  the  air  circulate  freely  and  keep  the 
temperature  at  85°  to  90°  by  day  and  65°  to 
70°  by  night.  If  the  berries  do  not  promise  to 
set  well,  raise  the  points  of  the  bunches  slightly 
to  the  light  and  tap  the  rods  lightly  at  midday 
to  distribute  the  pollen.  These  details  are 
especially  necessary  if  the  bunches  are  intended 
for  exhibition  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
are  set,  the  temperature  by  night  should  be  in- 
creased by  5°.  Close  the  vinery  early  in  the 
afternoon,  allowing  the  temperature  to  reach  90° 
with  sun-heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  damp  the 
paths  and  borders.  Strict  attention  must  be 
paid  to  ventilation,  and  at  this  stage  air  should 
only  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
The  opening  of  the  bottom  ventilators,  particu- 
larly at  this  season,  would  favour  the  spread  of 
red  spider,  and  also,  if  the  foliage  is  weak,  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  leaves  scorching.  Un- 
like free-setting  varieties,  Muscat  Grapes  should 
not  be  thinned,  before  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
which  berries  are  likely  to  be  stoneless.  Attend 
regularly  to  the  work  of  pinching  or.  stopping 
the  laterals,  and  pinch  all  sublaterals  to  one  leaf. 
The  border  should  be  tested  for  moisture,  and  if 
the  soil  is  dry,  let  it  be  watered  thoroughly 
with  tepid  water  and  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  a  suitable  fertiliser. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.    W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Anguloa.— Many  Anguloas,  including  the 
yellow-flowered  A.  Clowesii,  are  sending  up 
flower-scapes.  Other  desirable  species  are  A. 
Cliftonii,  the  introduction  of  which  has  given 
renewed  interest  in  the  genus  ;  A.  eburnea,  A. 
uniflora,  A.  Ruckeri,  and  A.  Ruckeri  sanguinea. 
Plants  that  are  not  expected  to  flower  this  sea- 
son may,  if  the  new  shoots  are  fairly  well  ad- 
vanced, be  re-potted ;  those  with  spikes  must 
wait  for  this  operation  until  the  flowers  are 
removed.  The  Anguloas  are  strong-rooting 
plants,  and  are  benefited  by  good  fibrous  loam 
added  to  the  usual  compost.  The  pots  should  be 
filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage 
materials.  Make  the  soil  firm  and  fill  the  pot 
to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  rim.  The  plants 
will  gTow  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the  interme- 
diate house.  Be  sparing  with  the  watering  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  but  when  the  recep- 
tacles are  filled  with  roots,  a  generous  supply 
of  moisture  may  be  given ;  taking  care 
at  all  times  that  water  does  not  accumulate  in 
the  young  shoots,  or  they  may  decay  at  their 
bases.  The  foliage,  and  especially  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  should  be  examined'  occasion- 


ally for  the  presence  of  red  spider,  which  will 
infest  the  plants  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 

Lycaste.— Plants  of  L.  Balliae,  L.  Gratrixae, 
L.  macrophylla,  L.  aromatica,  and  L.  Skinneri, 
with  its  varieties,  have  started  to  grow  freely, 
and  when  roots  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
new  growth  any  necessary  re-potting  may  he 
done.  Plants  that  are  not  pot-bound,  and  with 
soil  in  a  good  condition,  need  not  be  disturbed 
until  another  year.  A  suitable  rooting  medium 
consists  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
partly  decayed  Beech  leaves  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  -  moss,  adding  a  few  crushed 
crocks  or  coarse  sand.  The  roots  of  plants 
that  have  not  been  Te-potted  may  be  fed  with 
weak  liquid  manure  at  intervals.  When  the 
growth  of  both  Anguloas  and  Lycastes  is  com- 
pleted, only  sufficient  water  should  be  afforded 
to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump,  rigid 
condition,  and  when  this  stage  is  reached  an  in- 
creased amount  of  sunlight  may  be  admitted  to 
ripen  and  consolidate  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Scale 
insects  must  be  watched  for,  as  they  are  some- 
times  troublesome  during  the  summer   months. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn,   South  Wales. 

Nymphaeas.— It  is  advisable  annually  to 
drain  the  water  from  Nymphaea  ponds,  in  order 
that  the  plants  may  be  examined,  with  a  view 
to  dividing  and  replanting  any  that  may  need 
this  attention.  Compost  may  be  added  to 
others,  and  weeds  and  water  snails  or  any  rub- 
bish which  may  have  collected  can  be  removed. 
This  annual  draining  is  particularly  desirable 
in  the  case  of  ponds  with  concrete  bottoms.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  undertake  the  work. 
Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turf  sods, 
also  a  mixture  of  lumpy,  turfy  loam,  old  Mush- 
room-l>ed  material,  and  leaves,  and  place  con- 
veniently near  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Some 
large  stones  will  also  be  necessary.  Choose  a 
genial  day  for  emptying  the  pond,  and  if  a  large 
area  has  to  'be  dealt  with,  expedite  matters  by 
having  as  large  a  staff  as  can  conveniently  work, 
so  that  the  water  can  be  turned  on  again  with 
the  least,  delay.  Nymphaeas  vary  in  growth  ,- 
some  are  of  compact  habit,  others  spreading. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  latter  in  check 
by  division,  or  they  may  be  divided  to 
increase  the  stock.  Sever  the  creeping  root- 
stock  close  to  the  main  stem,  and  remove 
the  plant  by  the  aid  of  forks  to  its  selected 
position  without  detaching  the  soil.  Build 
a  mound  of  soil  around  it,  placing  large  turves 
on  the  outside,  and  finish  by  arranging  stones 
to  prevent  disturbance  by  the  water.  The 
original  plant,  and  probably  all  the  plants  in 
the  pond,  will  need  some  additional  soil.  Newly 
purchased  plants  can  also  be  put  out  in  pre- 
pared mounds,  no  receptacles  being  necessary. 
For  planting  in  natural  ponds,  where  there  are 
6  to  12  inches  of  soil  and  mud,  the  plants  must 
•be  set  in  baskets,  or  in  bags  about  15  inches 
deep.  All  Nymphaeas  can  be  grown  in 
2  feet  5  inches  of  water,  though  exceptionally 
strong  growers  benefit  by  having  another  foot 
of  depth.  The  crown  of  the  plant  must 
not  be  less  than  9  inches  below  the  surface. 
A  few  fine  varieties  of  somewhat  recent  intro- 
duction are  N.  virginalis  (white),  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond (pale  pink),  Meteor  (fiery  red),  Escar- 
boucle  (bright  crimson),  and  Attraction.  The 
variety  named  last  is  not  unlike  the  older 
variety,  N.  atropurpurea,  a  deep  crimson- 
carmine,  probably  still  the  best  of  its  colour. 
Other  well-known  fine  varieties  are  N.  Glad- 
stoniana  (white),  N.  colossea  (pale  flesh).  N. 
gloriosa  (rose),  and  James  Brydon  (pink).  Being 
of  moderate  growth,  the  forms  of  N.  Laydekeri 
are  suitable  for  small  ponds.  For  tanks  or  tubs 
the  miniature  varieties,  N.  pygmaea  and  N. 
helveola,  are  best. 

N  ym  ph  ae  a  stellata.— This  beautiful  blue  Lily 
is  not  hardy,  but  will  flower  outside  in  small 
tanks  in  full  sunshine.  For  this  purpose  the 
roots  must  be  started-  at  once  in  tubs  in  a  warm 
house.  In  June  the  tubs  can  be  dropped  into 
the  tanks,  housing  the  plants  again  in  October. 

Richardia  a  f  r  i  c  a  n  a.— Ahum  Lilies 
aTe  handsome  plants  for  associating  with  Nym- 
phaeas.    Specimens   which  have  flowered  in  the 
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houses  may  now  be  planted  out,  three  in  a 
clump  ;  these  will  become  established  and  bloom 
well  next  year.  A  few  good  aquatic  plants 
which  also  help  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  Nym- 
phaeas  are  the  Banded  Rush  (Juncus  spiralis), 
Scirpus  lacustris,  Typhas  in  variety,  and  Buto- 
mus  umbejlatus. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  \V.    Hedley    Warren,   Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Apricots.— Apricot  trees  require  very  little 
disbudding,  as  they  bear  on  both  the  young  wood 
of  the  previous  year  and  on  spurs  that  form 
naturally.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  remove 
ill-placed  shoots,  such  as  those  growing  from  the 
back  of  the  branches.  Young  shoots  on  the  front 
side  of  permanent  branches  that  are  not  likely 
to  develop  into  spurs  naturally  should  be  in- 
duced to  do  so  by  pinching  them  at  the  third  or 
fourth  leaf.  Apricots  require  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  therefore  guard  against  overcrowding  in 
any  part  of  the  tree.  Reserve  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  suitably  placed  young  growths  in  various 
parts  of  the  tree  to  take  the  places  of  the  per- 
manent branches  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove 
at  the  autumn  pruning.  One  new  shoot  at  the 
base  of  each  branch  is  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose, except  where  there  are  vacancies  to  fill, 
when  two  may  be  left. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  These  trees, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  encouraged  to  form  natural 
spurs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apricot,  for  they  bear 
best  on  young  wood.  The  management  of  the 
young  successional  growth  reserved  at  the  base 
of  the  bearing  wood  should  be  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Apricot.  Shorten  the  leader 
of  the  present  year's  bearing  shoots  to  three  or 
four  healthy  leaves,  as  these  will  assist  the  fruit 
lower  down  on  the  branch,  and  without  them 
the  fruit  may  drop  prematurely  or  fail  to  mature. 
Sometimes  an  error  in  the  winter  pruning— the 
cutting  back  to  a  wrong  bud — will  produce  simi- 
lar results,  in  which  case  the  growth  is  practic- 
ally useless  if  it  has  only  blossom  buds.  In  such 
cases  the  first  available  wood  growth  may  be  en- 
couraged to  form  a  leading  shoot,  and  the  part 
without  wood  buds  should  be  shortened  to  the 
desired  point  if  there  is  fruit  below  ;  if  not,  the 
useless  wood  may  be  removed  entirely  to  make 
room  for  a  fresh  growth.  It  is  often  desirable  to 
remove  very  stTong  growths  entirely,  medium- 
sized  wood  being  in  all  cases  preferable.  Well- 
placed  growths  of  rather  more  than  moderate 
strength  may  be  turned  into  useful  bearing  -wood 
by  stopping  them.  This  will  result  in  secondary 
side-growths  of  medium  strength,  that  are  usually 
fruitful.        

PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  JORDAN,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Camellias.— Plants  which  have  passed  out 
of  flower  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water, 
with  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
and  clear  soot-water.  Syringe  them  freely  and 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  until  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  Afterwards  gradually 
harden  them  off  until  they  can  be  placed  out-of- 
doors.  Sponge  or  syringe  the  trees  at  short 
intervals  with  some  approved  insecticide  as  a 
preventive  of  aphis  and  white  scale. 

BouvAROiA.-Pot  on  old  plants  of  Bouvardia 
which  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth,  stop- 
ping the  shoots  at  every  second  leaf  as  they  be- 
come established,  until  a  good  foundation  is  laid. 
Use  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  sandy  loam 
and  one  of  leaf-mould  with  sufficient  sand  and 
fine  charcoal  to  keep  it  porous.  Some  growers 
prefer  to  plant  Bouvardias  out  in  a  cold  frame 
or  pit  during  the  summer,  and  in  this  way  large 
specimens  may  be  obtained  which  can  be  readily 
lifted  and  will  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  during  the 
winter.  Young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  ' 
roots  should  be  shifted  into  small  pots  filled  with 
light,  rich  soil.  Pinch  the  plants  to  induce  them 
to  form  good  bushy  specimens. 

Coleus.  —  Plants  rai=ed  from  cuttings  or 
seed  should  be  potted  before  they  become 
pot-bound,  and  grown  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  in  a  position  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.     Damp   the  stages  and   other  bare  spaces, 


but  do  not  syringe  the  foliage  too  freely.  Feed 
the  roots  with  weak  stimulants  when  the  plants 
become  well  established  in  their  final  pots,  in- 
creasing the  strength  as  the  plants  increase  in 
growth. 

Campanula  pvsamioalis.—  The  Chimney 
Campanula  makes  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  and  when  grown  in  batches 
the  flowering  period  is  much  prolonged.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  now  to  obtain  good  strong  plants 
for  flowering  next  season.  Sow  in  boxes,  cover- 
ing the  seeds  with  fine  soil.  Over  the  box  place 
a  sheet  of  glass,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  top  to 
exclude  the  light.  Prick  out  the.  seedlings  in 
boxes  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  trans- 
ference, and  keep  the  house  or  frame  fairly  close 
until  they  are  well  established.  Harden  them 
gradually,  and  finally  plant  out-of-doors  on  arich. 
warm  border.  Plants  which  have  been  wintered 
in  cold  frames  should  be  shifted  into  10-inch  pots 
filled  with  compost  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  loam  and  one  of  decayed  manure,  with  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  and  sand.  As 
the  plants  become  established,  stand  them  out- 
of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  and  feed'  the 
roots  liberally  with  liquid  manure  and  other 
stimulants.  Stake  the  shoots  to  prevent  them 
being  broken  by  strong  winds. 


ing  may  be  made  in  cold  pits  for  succession. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  8-inch  pots,  and  the 
plants  grown  in  cool  houses,  such  as  a  late  Peach 
house.  Beans  in  pots  should  be  syringed  fre- 
quently with  clear,  soft  water,  and  they  may 
receive  liberal  supplies  of  manure  water  at  the 
roots.  Admit  fresh  air  freely,  but  prevent  cold 
draughts  reaching  the  crop. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  JOHN  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Beet  root.— Another  small  sowing  of  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  may  be  made  in  a  warm  position 
and  rich  soil.  Sow  in  drills  18  inches  apart,  and 
thin  the  crop  to  9  inches  apart  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Vegetable  Marrows. -Make  a  sowing  of 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  4-inch  pots  to  raise  plants 
for  planting  out-of-doors  at  about  the  end  of 
May.  Germinate  the  seeds  in  a  slightly  heated 
pit.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  soil,  remove  them  to  a  cold  pit  and  keep  it 
well  ventilated,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
sturdy.  Thin  the  shoots  of  plants  growing  in 
pits  to  furnish  fruits  early,  and  let  the  pit  be 
well  ventilated.  Give  the  roots  liberal  supplies 
of  water. 

Carooons.— Sow  seeds  of  this  vegetable  at 
once,  and  germinate  them  in  gentle  heat.  Place 
single  seeds  in  small  pots  and  remove  the  latter 
to  a  cold  pit  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown 
sufficiently.  As  they  develop  re-pot  theni  into 
6-inch  pots  and  grow  them  near  to  the  roof-glass. 
Plant  finally  in  well-prepared  trenches  about  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

Chicory.— Sow  the  main  crop  of  Chicory  in 
light,  rich  soil.  Make  the  drills  at  15  inches 
apart,  and  thin  the  plants  to  9  inches  asunder. 
Hoe  the  soil  between  the  rows  frequently  during 
the  summer.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  in  a 
fortnight's  time,  to  raise  plants  for  furnishing 
supplies  next  spring. 

Asparagus.— The  beds  should  be  examined 
and,  if  necessary,  the  crust  of  soil  broken  care- 
fully with  the  point  of  a  digging  fork.  Dress 
the  bed  frequently  during  showery  weather  with 
light  dressings  of  salt  and  artificial  manure.  As 
the  shoots  grow  large  enough  for  use,  cut  them 
carefully  without  injuring  the  crowns.  During 
frosty  "weather  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
points  of  the  shoots  being  injured.  Sow  seeds 
of  Asparagus  in  drills  dTawn  18  inches  apart  in 
light,  rich  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  a  few 
inches  high  thin  them  to  a  suitable  distance 
apart,  and  they  will  furnish  good  plants  for 
making  new  beds  the  second  year  after  sowing. 

Parsley.- If  seeds  were  sown  early  in  boxes 
the  plants  should  be  ready  for  transplanting  on 
a  well-prepared,  border.  Allow  a  space  of  18 
inches  between  the  rows  and  9  inches  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  Plants  which  have  passed 
through  the  winter  should  be  picked  over  care- 
fully, and  all  decaying  foliage  removed.  Stir 
the  soil  between  the  rows  and  dress  the  ground 
with  soot.  A  second  sowing  may  be  made  in  the 
garden  in  well-prepared  soil.  If  necessary,  the 
thinnings  may  be  planted,  and  may  prove  valu- 
able during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter. 

French  Beans.— Make  a  sowing  of  French 
Beans  in  slightly  heated  pits,  and  the  plants  will 
furnish  pods  in  June  ;  if  space  is  available  a  sow- 


THE   "  FRENCH"  GARDEN. 
By   P.    Aquatias. 

Cold  Work. —Vegetation  in  the  unheated 
frames  and  cloches  is  now  at  its  highest  develop- 
ment. Keep  the  soil  moist  and  admit  air  daily, 
especially  where  the  Lettuce  White  Passion  is 
grown,  as  this  variety  needs  hardening  gradually 
till  the  frames  and  lights  are  removed  entirely. 
As  many  frames  will  be  at  liberty  during 
May  they  may  be  used  then  for  an  early 
crop  of  Kidney  Beans,  and  also  other  Beans, 
such  as  "  Haricots  sees."  Sow  the  seeds  thickly 
in,  a  frame,  preferably  in  an  old  manure  bed  ; 
admit  a  little  ventilation  and  water  the  seeds 
lightly  to  cause  them  to  germinate.  The  lights 
should  be  covered  at  nights  with  mats.  The 
ground  in  which  the  Beans  will  be  planted  finally 
having  been  dug  in  preparation  for  planting, 
sufficient  beds  should  be  marked  off  5  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  Stir  the  soil  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  as  no  plant  resents 
cold  ground  .more  than  the  Bean.  Canadian 
Wonder  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  may  be  recommended.  The  varieties 
"  Haricots  sees,"  White  Flageolet,  and  Chevrier 
Dwarf  give  satisfaction  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Crops  in  the  Open  Ground.— The  cold 
nights  of  the  past  fortnight  have  delayed  T/he 
planting  of  Lettuces  and  Cauliflowers,  therefore 
the  work  should  be  done  without  delay.  Spring 
Cabbages  are  growing  very  slowly,  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  by  giving  them  a  little 
fertiliser.  Make  fresh  sowings  of  Spinach  and 
Radishes. 

THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Feeding.— Those  bee-keepers  who  do  not  grow 
Arabis,  Limnanthes,  Wallflowers,  and  other 
spring  flowers  must  feed  the  bees  to  stimulate  the 
queen  in  districts  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
early  flow  of  nectar.  This  also  applies  to  stocks 
where  the  natural  supply  of  food  is  low.  _  Of 
pure  wliite  cane  sugar  take  lOlbs.,  add  7  pints 
of  water,  loz.  each  of  vinegar  and  salt,  and  let 
the  whole  boil  a  few  minutes,  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  burn.  While  warm  put  in  bottles, 
place  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  a  metal  cap 
with  holes,  and  leave  two  only  open,  as  these, 
supplemented  by  that  from  natural  sources,  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  bees'  daily  wants,  otherwise 
they  will  store  it,  and  thus  cells  will  be  filled 
with  syrup  instead  of  brood.  Feed  late  in  the 
afternoon  to  avoid  robbing,  and  keep  the  feeder 
full.  I  fear  that  the  winter  has  been  so  mild 
that  few  stocks  will  not  require  feeding.  We 
have  reached  the  season  when  colonies  often  die 
of  starvation. 

Uniting  Stocks.— Weak  stocks  are  never 
profitable,  and  it  is  best  to  unite  them.  The 
best  queen  should  be  caged  in  the  centre 
comb  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  bees 
well  dredged  with  flour.  To  save  undue  excite- 
ment amongst  the  bees  unite  the  stocks  towards 
evening  of  a  warm  day.  To  prevent  disease 
from  spreading  use  only  the  best  combs ;  all 
others  not  perfect  should  be  melted  down,  and 
as  frames  are  so  cheap,  use  the  old  ones  for  fire- 
wood. Metal  ends  may  be  saved  and  cleansed 
in  a  strong  hot  solution  of  Lifebuoy  soap,  which 
will  kill  germs  and  rid  the  metal  of  all  propolis. 
Excluder  zinc  should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

A  Warning. -Bee-keepers  have  been  advised 
in  the  past  by  the  best  of  experts  to  give  comba 
of  honey  from  hives  where  there  was  a  super- 
abundance of  f I  stored  to  those  stocks  re- 
quiring it.  This  is  excellent  under  normal  con- 
ditions, but  when  we  remember  the  trouble 
caused  by  disease  of  late  years,  all  must  recog- 
nise that' it  is  a  danccrous  practice,  even  for  the 
most  experienced  bee-keepers,  to  cany  out  at 
present. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR   MAY. 

TUESDAY,  MAY   3- 

Scottish  Hovt.  >.ssoc.  ma'. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  6— 

Royal  Soc.  meet.  Election  of  Fellows.  Linnean  Soc. 
meet. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  7— 

Societe  Francaise  d'Hort.    de  Londres  meet. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  8— 

B.G.A.  (Birmingham  Blanch)  meet. 

MONDAY,  MAi  10— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY.  MAY  11— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Nat.  Tulip  Soc.  com- 
bined show.)  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Inheritance," 
by  Mr.  W.  Bateson.)  Hort.  Club  Dinner  at  6  p.m., 
followed  by  lecture  on  Botanical  Travels  in  Uganda. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  12— 

B.G.A.  (Hampton  Branch)  meet. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  13— 

R.H.S.  Tulip  Nomenclature  Com.  meet,  and  Con- 
ference. Manchester  and  N.  of  England  Orchid  Soc. 
meet.  Royal  Inst.  (Lecture  on  "  The  Movements 
and  Activities  of  Plants."  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Black- 
man.)  B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet.  (Lecture  by 
Mr.   C.  Fletcher.) 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14— 

R.H.S.  Exll.  of  May  flowering  Tulips  at  W  stmin- 
ster.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  The  New  Tulip  Classi- 
fication for  Gardens,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles.) 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15— 

B.G.A.  (Blackburn  Branch)  meet. 

TUESDAY,  MAY   18— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Spring  Show  at  Roy.  Hospital  Gar- 
dens, Chelsea  (3  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19— 

Nat.  Tulip  Soc.  Show  at  Royal  Hospital  Gardens, 
Chelsea. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  20— 

Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties  Show  at 
Worcester  (5  days).  Royal  Soc.  meet.  Royal  Inst, 
(Lecture  on  "The  Movements  and  Activities  of 
Plants,"  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Blackman.) 

FRIDAY,  MAY  21— 

B.G.A.  (South  London  Branch)  meet. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  29— 

Linnean  Soc.  Anniversary  meet. 


Average    Mean     Temperature     for    the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the   last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich.  50.2. 
Actual  Temperatures:  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Lonaon  :  Thursday,  April  29 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.9;  Temp..  61°.  Weather- 
Bright  sunshine. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants,  Palms  and  Hardy  Bulbs  at  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  E.O.,  by  Trotheroe  an<l  Morris, 
at  1. 


Orchids   at  67  and   68.   Olieapside,   E.C..   by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  12  45. 


,ug  It   is     not     possible    to 

HORTICULTURAL    express     in      measured 
RELIEF  OF  OUR     language      the      suffer- 
ALLIES.  ing      which      the      war 

has  brought  on  Britain's  allies ;  but 
so  long  as  pity  and  generosity  are  active 
in.  our  hearts  we  may  express  our  profound 
sympathy  by  acts  that  will  help  these  sore- 
tried  peoples  to  recover  some  of  their 
material  losses.  A  pestilence  in  the  form 
of  an  invading  enemy  has  fallen  on  Bel- 
gium, France,  Serbia,  and  Poland.  War 
has  blasted  the  countrysides  and  laid 
the  homes  desolate.  In  its  path  indus- 
tries have  withered  and  died,  and  men 
who  tended  them  have  lost  all  they  pos- 
sessed. With  their  sentimentality,  once  a 
sacred  thing,  now  turned  to  an  efficient 
devilishness,  the  enemy  has  rioted  in  sys- 
tematic destruction.  In  times  of  peace  he 
conned  the  role  which  he  had  set  himself 
in  preparation  for  the  acting  of  this  night- 
mare, and  now  he  is  devoting  his  fine 
qualities  of  discipline  and  thoroughness 
to  the  debauch  of  civilisation.  In  the  cries 
of  his  victims  he  finds  gratification,  and 
in  massacre  his  myopic  eye  sees  glory. 


Though  this  is  neither  time  nor  place  to 
threaten,  there  is  no  Englishman  alive 
who,  knowing  the  wantonness  of  the  tor- 
ture to  which  the  allied  peoples  are  sub- 
ject, would  not  give  all  that  he  has  of 
goods  and  life  to  bring  to  destruction 
those  forces  which  defy  and  menace  what- 
soever things  are  holy,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  repute. 

It  is  for  those  of  us  whose  more  active 
service  is  not  wanted  to  take  means  to 
staunch  swiftly,  whenever  the  opportunity 
may  come,  the  wounds  sustained  by  those 
of  our  Allies  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the 
pursuit  of  horticulture ;  to  see  to  it  that 
their  fields  shall  once  again  be  tilled,  their 
gardens  be  made  green  again,  and  their 
horticultural  industry  restored.  To  this 
end  we  appeal  to  all  our  readers  to  help 
the  fund  which  has  been  initiated  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Our  own  intention,  published 
some  months  ago,  to  establish  such  a  fund 
has  been  merged  with  that  of  the  Society, 
and  if  we  all  assist  the  present  effort 
according  to  our  means  it  should  be 
possible  to  make  a  worthy  contribution 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  horticulture 
of  our  Allies.  For  the  help  so  sorely 
needed  to  be  of  full  avail,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared in  advance.  To  give  relief  now, 
except  when  a  special  opportunity  offers,  is 
vain,  but  now  is  the  time  to  gather  the 
means  of  help,  for  with  funds  in  hand  it 
will  be  possible  to  plan  and  to  prepare  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  our  aid  may  be 
effective,  and  the  fund  employed  with  dis- 
crimination,  as  well   as  with  generosity. 

Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
have  most  graciously  consented  to  be 
patrons  of  the  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund,  and  His  Majesty  has  made  a  contri- 
bution of  £100  to'  the  fund.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  given  £1,000, 
and  is  appealing  for  subscriptions 
to  its  Fellows.  That  appeal  we  support 
with  all  earnestness,  and  we  can  guaran- 
tee that  every  sum  subscribed  will  be  used 
directly  for  the  relief  of  horticulture  in 
the  countries  of  our  Allies. 

On  the  representation  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
has  sent  already  a  donation  to  help  the 
Serbians,  and  after  full  inquiry  as  to  the 
urgency  of  the  needs  of  that  people,  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  co-oper- 
ated with  the  R.A.S.  and  has  entrusted  a 
sum  of  £500  to  a  representative,  who  has 
already  proceeded  to  Serbia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  a  measure  of  first  aid. 
But  yet  more  imperative  is  the  need  of 
Belgium.  One  of  the  staple  industries  of 
that  thrifty  and  alert  people  is  horticul- 
ture, and  the  needs  of  that  industry  after 
the  war  will  be  great  indeed.  Here  and 
there,  with  the  caprice  which  is  the  confi- 
dante of  evil,  the  enemy  has  spared  with 
ostentation  the  glasshouses  and  nurseries. 
But  in  other  places  the  destruction  has 
been  systematic  and  thorough.  To  repair 
these  ravages,  to  bring  means  of  susten- 
ance to  a  people,  to  rekindle  hope — the 
light  of  life — in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to 
give  fortitude  the  victoi-y  over  despair, 
that  is  our  task.  It  is  one  which  the  hor- 
ticulturists of  this  country  and  of  the  Em- 
pire will  discharge. 


Subscriptions   to   the    fund    for   the 

horticultural  relief  of  our  Allies  may  be 
sent  to  the  treasurer,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vincent  Square,  or  to  the  editors 
of  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  who 
will  acknowledge  them  in  this  journal. 
The  first  list  will  be  published  next  week. 


Owing  to  the  increas- 
Gardening  ing  deficiency  in  the 
i  during  the  war.  supply  of  young  gar- 
deners and  labourers, 
the  question  of  maintaining  gardens  dur- 
ing the  war  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  not  suffer  permanent  injury  is  one 
that  engages  the  anxious  attention  of 
many  of  our  readers.  A  short  time  ago 
one  of  our  oldest  contributors,  and  one 
who  has  been  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  garden  for  many  years, 
essayed  to  help  his  fellows  by  'enumerat- 
ing certain  operations  in  which  he  had 
found  it  possible  to  effect  a  saving  of  time 
and  labour.  In  our  last  issue  a  corre- 
spondent discussed  these  proposals,  and 
advanced  fresh  suggestions.  We  have 
since  received  further  notes  from  the 
original  contributor,  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  we  reproduce 
them  here  : 

"  What  Mr.  Turner  notes  regarding  the 
keeping  of  lawns  is  well  worth  attention, 
and  whether  to  mow  as  usual  or  to  let  a 
large  portion  go  wild  has  been  to  me  a 
subject  of  much  consideration.  No 
doubt  it  has  been  so  in  many  instances, 
for  gardeners  have  been  hit  in  respect  to 
labour  in  a  manner  far  exceeding  what  I 
had  assumed  when  penning  the  article  in 
question.  In  regard  to  lawns,  the  conclu- 
sion has  been  forced  upon  me  that  even 
with  a  depleted  staff  it  will  be  better  to 
mow  as  usual  rather  than  to  content  our- 
selves with  mowing  it  with  the  scythe 
either  once  or  twice.  It  is  always  a 
serious  drawback  in  the  summer  months 
to  undertake  work  that  occupies  a  number 
of  successive  days.  Other  necessary 
work  gets  out  cf  hand,  and  in  no  other 
occupation  does  the  old  saying  that  "  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine  "  prove  more  true 
than  in  that  of  the  keeping  of  a  garden. 
It  pays  to  mow  often.  All  who  are 
similarly  circumstanced  as  regards 
men  will  necessarily  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  how  and  on  what 
labour  can  be  saved.  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  not  on  lawns  that  we 
must  expect  this  economy.  Nor  can  much 
be  saved  in  the  keeping  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Weeds  are  like  grass.  If  al- 
lowed to  grow  beyond  the  seedling  stage, 
the  labour  in  destroying  them  is  increased 
to  a  very  disproportionate  extent.  That 
is  why  frequent  surface-stirring  of  the 
ground,  even  if  ft  w  weeds  are  to  be  seen, 
takes  less  time  than  hoeing  only  when 
weeds  are  so  much  in  evidence  that  come 
'what  mav  they  must  be  destroyed.  Less 
labour  is  required  to  hoe  a  quarter  of 
Potatos  before  the  growths  appear  above 
ground  than  there  must  needs  be  employed 
after  they  are  through  the  soil  and  a 
crop  of  weeds  is  establshed.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  Seakale  and  Jerusa- 
lem  Artichokes.  ,  Even  if  the   ground   be 
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hoed  a  second  time,  as  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  in  the  first  case,  less  time 
is  expended  on  the  two  hoeings  than  in 
the  one  later  surface  operation.  In 
transplanting  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  large  plant  takes  longer  to 
lift  and  re-plant  than  a  smaller  one,  and 
the  latter  grips  the  soil  sooner  and  in  dry 
weather  needs  less  water  whilst  becoming 
established. 

"  It  is  possible  to  waste  time  in  lifting 
crops.  Thus  during  winter  Leeks,  Celery 
and  Parsnips  are  crops  that  should  be 
lifted  in  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
several  days,  and  the  Celery  ground 
should  be  either  levelled  when  the  heads 
are  lifted  or  left  so  that  a  succeeding  crop 


"  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Turner  that 
Paeonies  and  Delphiniums  must  be  staked, 
but  many  flowering  plants  which  are  so 
supported  need  not  to  be.  We  cannot  save 
much  labour  compared  with  former  years 
on  the  herbaceous  border,  but  it  is  possible 
to  save  much  on  the  flower  garden  proper, 
though  nothing  on  lawns.  On  shrubberies 
and  hedges,  which  are  here  very  extensive, 
very  little  labour  will  be  expended  this 
year.  In  the  glass  department  I  am  ar- 
ranging to  save  50  per  cent.,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  without  the  unsolicited 
co-operation  of  my  employers  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  so  to  manage  that  the 
untoward  circumstances  of  the  year  will 
not  cause  permanent  deterioration." 


by  members  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
and  make  interesting  reading.  Mr.  Her- 
rington  gives  his  experiences  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Pine  woods  after  a  reference  to  his 
days  at  Ivy  Cottage,  in  the  old  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens, the  bothy  by  the  tank ;  Mr.  Harris  sums 
up  his  experience  of  fruit  farming  in  Australia 
with  the  remark  that  "  A  good  job  at  home  is 
better  than  an  uncertain  one  out  here."  Other- 
members  of  the  club  write  from  India,  Australia, 
Cape  Colony,  California  and  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  John"  Fraser's  account  of  a  night  and  day 
on>  Ben  Lawers  will  interest  gardeners  as  well 
as  botanists ;  he  also  contributes  an  article  on 
Plums  and  Cherries  in  Surrey.  Many  members 
are  serving  their  country,  and  some  send  letters 
from  the  front. 

Registration    of    Daffodil    Names— The 
Council   of  the  R.H.S.    has  enacted    the   follow- 


can  be  easily  prepared  for  in  the  hollows 
between  the  rows  of  the  current  year. 
Potatos  should  be  raised  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  last  a  few  days,  and  at  the  time  of 
lifting  the  ground  should  be  levelled  and 
neatly  forked,  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
without  further  preparation  for  a  succes- 
sion. It  requires  less  labour  to  apply 
supporting  material  to  Peas  at  the  time 
they  are  sown  than  after  they  are  above 
ground.  Turnips  can  be  thinned  more 
rapidly  with  a  hoe  than  by  hand,  and  hoe- 
ing between  rows  of  vegetables  is  more 
expeditiously  performed  by  the  workman 
pushing  the  hoe  in  front  of  him  than  by 
Balking  backwards,  as  is  usual  in  gardens. 


Fig.  75. — primula  adonis  :  flowers  bright  mauve. 
(See   Awards   by    R.H.S.    Floral   Committee,    p.    210.) 

Coloured  Plate.— The  subject  of  the 
Coloured  Plate  to  be  issued  with  our  next  number 
is  Narcissus  Red  Beacon. 

"Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  Club." 
— The  Editor,  Mr.  John*  Fraser,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  1914. 
Its  appearance  is  somewhat  delayed,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  series,  of  which  it  is 
the  seventh  volume.  There  are  more  than 
fifty  pages  of  text  and  two  illustrations 
of  the  gardens  at  Wisley.  The  President 
for  1914-15  as  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschii.ii. 
whose  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  were  visited 
by  the  club  last  summer.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Rothschild  forms  the  opening  chapter,  and 
there  is  an  article  from  his  gardener,  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  on  garden  matters,  including  a  para- 
graph on  Water  Lilies.     Contributions  arc  made 


ing  new  rules  for  the  registration  of  Daffodil 
names,  after  consultation  with  the  Narcissus 
Committee  : — (1)  A  registration  fee  of  2s.  6d. 
must  be  paid  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Nar- 
cissus Committee  for  each  plant  name  regis- 
tered. (2)  Those  who  register  Daffodils  must, 
after  registration,  notify  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Narcissus  Committee  a  few  days  before  the 
meeting  at  which  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  the 
flower.  (3)  If  flowers  of  plants  registered  be 
not  exhibited  at  one  of  the  R.H.S.  meetings 
within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
registration,  tho  registration  will  lapse,  and, 
the  name  having  been  erased  from  the  Society's 
list,  will  again  become  free  for  adoption.  Special 
arrangements  will  be  made  so  as  to  except  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  plants  from  this  third 
enactment.      (4)    Rules  2  and  3  are  to  be  con- 
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sidered  to   have  been  in  force  from   January  1, 

1914.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Narcissus  Com- 
mittee is  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  2,  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford. 

Horticultural  Activities  at   Elstree.- 

— The  local  horticultural  society  at  Elstree,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Vicaky  Glbbs  is  president,  has 
arranged   a  very  comprehensive   programme   for 

1915.  A  flower  show  and  fete  is  arranged  for 
July  14  in  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Aldenham 
House,  and  competitions  will  be  held  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  October  12,  28,  and  November  11. 
The  evening  competitions  are  open  to  members 
in  specified  districts,  and  there  aTe  special 
classes  for  allotment  holders  and  cottagers  in  the 
Elstree  and  Boreham  Wood  districts ;  also  a 
special  competition  for  the  scholars  of  Boreham 
Wood  County  Council  Schools.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  W.  J.  Prichard,  High  Street,  Elstree. 

Extract  from  the  "Week's  Work" 
Column  of  Seventy  Years  Ago.— Auriculas 
are  now  in  full  flower,  and  in  order  to 
prolong  the  bloom  it  will  be  requisite  to 
remove  them  from  the  frames  to  a  north- 
east or  northern  aspect,  protecting  them 
from  rain  by  an  awning  of  calico.  When 
seed  of  fine  quality  is  a  desideratum,  manual  or 
artificial  impregnation  may  be  resorted  to.  As 
seedlings  get  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  prick 
them  out  into  store-pans.  Polyanthuses. — If 
grown  on  beds  and  intended  for  exhibition,  the 
plants  should  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  and 
potted  overnight,  at  the  same  time  watering 
well ;  they  may  be  returned  to  their  places  after 
the  competition  is  over,  sustaining  little  or  no 
injury  by  the  removal.  Tulips  are  now  colour- 
ing fast,  and  when  sufficiently  forward  should 
be  partially  shaded,  and  especially  protected 
from  the  hailstorms  which  may  now  be  expected 
to  prevail.  Support  those  requiring  it  with  neat 
sticks,  and  keep  the  bed  free  from  weeds.  Car- 
nations.— Insert  the  whole  of  the  sticks  in- 
tended for  the  support  of  the  flower-stems.  Lat3 
plinted  layeTs  "must  be  carefully  tended.  The 
past  dry  weather  has  affected  many  throughout 
the  country  that  apparently  had  survived  the 
•  late  severe  winter  well.  It  will,  however,  be 
generally  found  that  those  suffer  most  which 
have  been  "nursed  too  much."  Pinks. — If  the 
beds  are  not  already  top-dressed,  let  it  be  done 
without  delay.  Dahlias. — Continue  to  pot  off 
rooted  cuttings  and  harden  those  already  potted. 
Pansies  will  now  propagate  readily  by  the  small 
side-shoots.  Prick  them  out  under  a  hand-glass 
in  a  shady  border.  Extract  from  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  May  3,  IS^H. 

War  Items.- Rosarians  will  learn  with  deep 
regret  that  M.  Pernet  Ducher's  eldest  son 
Claude  has  been  killed  in  action  at  the  front. 
Claude  Pernet  Ducher  was  known  to  not  a 
few  Englishmen  who  have  been  privileged  to 
journey  to  Venissieux  to  inspect  his  father's 
Roses.  He  was  a  fluent  linguist  and  possessed 
considerable  knowledge  of  data  appertaining  to 
the  Rose.  His  death  occurred  so  long  ago  as 
October  last,  but  his  father  has  only  recently 
received  the  information. 

At  the  recent  sale  at  Messrs.  Christie's 

rooms  in  aid  of  the  Red  Cress  Fund,  The  Trei  s 
of  Great  Britain,  by  H.  J.  Elwes  and  A. 
Henry,  in  seven  portfolios,  presented  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Elwes,  realised  32  guineas. 

Mr.    T.    Percy   Peed,   of    Messrs.    John 

Peed  and  Son,  has  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
new  Army.  Mr.  Peed  enlisted  in  the  King's 
Royal  Rifles  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal.  He  has 
now  been  offered  and  has  accepted  a  sub-lieu- 
tenancy in  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  Gardeners' 

Chronicle,  for  which  I  enclose  Postal  Order.  I 
am  an  old  reader  of  the  Chronicle,  having  been 
for  the  last  six  years  employed  at  Inwood 
Gardens,  Templecombe,  Somerset,  the  residence 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Theodore  Guest.  When  the 


war  broke  out  I  was  sent  here,  being  a  member 
of  the  Territorial  Force.  We  have  been  quartered 
in  these  barracks  for  about  a  month,  and  pre- 
vious to  this  we  were  at  Mhow,  Central  India. 
Wo  have  been  in  India  since  last  November,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  young  gardeners  in  our 
regiment.  It  is  very  hot  here,  and  will  be  so 
for  some  time  yet ;  however,  we  gardeners 
have  had  some  experience  of  working  in  hot 
weather,  and  are  pretty  well  used  to  it !  We 
see  a  great  many  interesting  flowers,  among 
them  the  beautiful  Indian  Bauhinia,  which 
is  in  full  bloom  just  now.  It  grows  to  a  height, 
of  18  to  20  feet,  and  is  a  mass  of  flower.  There 
were  some  plants  of  the  Bauhinia  at  Inwood, 
and  I  was  interested  to  see  it  growing 
in  its  natural  surroundings.  I  have  seen 
a  very  fine  Wistaria  sinensis  in  bloom, 
and  also  some  of  the  Lantana  species  in 
large  bushes  on  the  hills.  Acacia  armata  is 
now  in  full  bloom  (STarcn),  and  many  varieties 
of  Cactus.  The  Mango  seems  to  grow  well,  and 
some  of  the  trees  that  I  have  seen  were  a  great 
height,  and  covered  with  flowers.  The  Crotons 
(Codiaeums),  too,  are  very  fine  and  well  coloured, 
and  the  Palms  grand.  There  are  a  great  many 
other  beautiful  plants,  and  India  seems  to  all 
of  us  to  be  a  very  wonderful  country  indeed. 
The  hot  weather  is  just  commencing,  and  the 
mosquitos  are  busy,  while  huge  swarms 
of  bees  can  be  seen  in  the  trees  now. 
The  snakes  will  soon  become  troublesome, 
one  "  small  "  one  we  have  already  killed  was 
six  feet  in  length.  We  have  had  plenty  of  hard 
work  since  arriving  here,  and  we  are 
ready  to  do  anything  that  may  be  wanted 
Everyone  is  burned  very  brown,  and  is  fit 
and  hard.  These  barracks  are  situated  near 
some  enormous  hills,  and  we  can  sometimes  see 
the  snow  on  them  quite  plainly.  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  read  the  Chronicle,  and 
will  pass  it  on  to  my  gardening  friends  who 
are  here. — With  every  good  -wish  to  your 
valuable  paper.  Private  Alfred  Davis,  G.  Com- 
pany, Qth  Dorset  Regiment,  Harrismith 
Barrachs,   Ambala,   India. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy news  from  Belgium  at  the  present  time, 
much  interest  attaches  to  a  letter  which  reached 
us  from  an  occasional  correspondent  on  April  22 
last,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extracts  : — 

"The  life  here  is  dreadful,  even  when  it  is 
not  dangerous,  amongst  our  implacable  enemies. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  write,  except  open  letters, 
and  are  not  permitted  to  read  any  news  except 
that  fabricated  by  the  Germans.  If  we  are  found 
with  an  English  paper  in  our  pockets,  we  are 
liable  to  fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  or  to  be 
fined  a  few  hundred  marks  !  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
The  Germans  desire  money  above  everything, 
and  they  seem  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
finding  occasion  to  levy  fines.  Only  two  Dutch 
papers  are  allowed  to  be  sold  here ;  these  are 
the  Niemrc  Botterdamschc  Courant  and  the 
Vade.rla.nd  :  but  it  is  said  that  special  editions 
are  printed  for  us,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  papers  are  German.  Occasionally  we  get 
copies  of  the  London  Times,  or  one  of  the 
French  papers,  hut  it  is  difficult,  as  a  copy  of 
the  Times  costs  from  two  to  twenty-five,  or  even 
fifty,  francs,  especially  when  it  contains  a  map. 
The  Paris  papers  are  sold  at  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  francs  a  copy,  according  to  the  date 
and  the  news.  Copies  are  bought  by  groups  of 
friends,  and  read  together.  There  is  no  mingling 
of  the  Germans  and  the  Belgians.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Belgian  populace  smashed 
most  of  the  public-houses  managed  by  Germans. 
Now  there  aTe  again  numerous  public-houses  and 
restaurants,  managed  and  frequented  entirely  by 
Germans.  Not  a  Belgian  will  go  to  these  German 
houses,  and  not  a  single  glass  of  German  beer 
is  drunk  by  Belgians.  A  letter  sent  me  from 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  on  October  2  last,  has 
just  reached  me  (March  22).      The  last  number 


of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  to  reach  me  arrived 
yesterday,  and  was  dated  September  26,  1914. 
Practically  speaking,  there  is  no  business,  no 
posts,  no  telegraphs,  no  railways,  no  tele- 
phone, nothing  whatever.  It  is  marvellous 
to  see  such  a  total  cessation  of  economic  life. 
Only  about  a  year  ago  the  people  here  were 
frightened  at  a  general  strike.  By  Jove,  it  is  a 
strike  now  !  Present  conditions  are  incompar- 
ably more  serious.  Everybody  is  living  on  his 
savings.  Last  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber food  was  very  cheap.  Fruit  (Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  etc.)  was  sold  in  the  streets  at 
Id.  the  pound,  and  fii'6t  quality  Grapes  from 
Hoeylaert  were  only  2d.  a  pound  !  The  stock  of 
paraffin  oil  was  exhausted  last  November.  Horti- 
cultural trade  is  now  practically  non-existent. 
The  nurserymen  are  ruined.  They  have 
thrown  away  their  plants  and  closed  their 
doors  to  avoid  paying  salaries  and  burn- 
ing coal.  The  florists,  except  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  business  with  Germans,  are  not 
selling  a  franc's  worth  a  day.  Communica- 
tion with  other  districts  is  awful.  German 
railway  travelling  costs  a  penny  per  kilo- 
metre, and  the  trains  travel  at  about  the  rate 
of  a  tortoise.  But  people  Tefrain  from  either 
travelling  or  corresponding  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  finance  the  Germans. 
They  prefer  to  walk  miles,  and  carry  their  own 
letters  and  parcels,  rather  than  pay  money  for 
German  stamps.  The  nurseries  round  the  battle- 
fields of  Louvain  and  Malines  and  other  towns 
are  destroyed,  but  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghent, 
Liege,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels  have  not  suffered, 
except  a  few  collections  of  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  the  district  round  Ghent,  which 
were  cut  down  with  spades  by  the  English 
soldiers  in  order  to  make  trenches.  I  have  seen, 
in  the  uniforms  of  German  officers,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Jury  of  the  last  Ghent 
Quinquennial.  Belgians  are  living  in  the  certainty 
that  no  part  of  their  country  will  remain  perma- 
nently in  the  occupation  of  the  Germans.  If  it 
were  to  be  so,  they  would  leave  the  country. 
The  Belgian  is  keeping  quiet,  but  his  blood  is 
at  the  boiling  point.  Please  tell  to  Englishmen 
that  we  keep  here  full  confidence  in  the  success 
of  both  English  troops  and  admirable  navy.  Tell 
also  how  much  we  are  grateful  to  America.  As 
it  is  prohibited  to  bear  flags  of  the  Allies,  we 
wear  American  flags,  saying  to  ourselves, 
'Americans  speak  English.  Long  live  Eng- 
land ! '  " 

Legacy  and  Annuity  to  a  Gardener.— 
The  sum  of  £400  and  an  annuity  of  £52  is  left  to 
her  gardener  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Ash- 
burner,  of  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheath. 

Flowering  Trees  in  South  -  Western 
Scotland- The  Rev.  David  R.  Williamson 
writes  to  us  as  follows  from  Kirk  House,  Kirk- 
maiden,  N.B.,  on  April  20  :— "  Notwithstanding 
the  great  affluence  of  fruit  blossom  last  year, 
there  is  every  prospect  of  an  almost 
equally  gratifying  display  of  flowers  on  the 
Plums.  Cherries,  and  Apples  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May.  As  in  previous  seasons, 
Prunus  Pissartii  has  been  the  earliest  to  bloom, 
though  it  is  nearly  a  fortnight  later  than  usual 
this  year.  TVs  fine  Persian  tree  is  followed 
closely  by  the  Victoria  Plum,  which  in  this 
southern  region  of  Scotland  is  exceedingly  pro- 
lific, and  entirely  reliable.  The  Czar  and  Early 
Rivers  (of  which  the  former  is  very  promising) 
are  almost  contemporaneous.  Denniston'a 
Superb  Greengage,  an  American  variety,  and 
assuredly  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation,  mani- 
festly means  to  sustain  its  reputation  during  this 
season.  The  Cherries  are  crowded,  on  every 
fruiting  stem,  with  embryonic  flower-buds,  con- 
spicuous among  the  earlier  varieties  being  the 
Black  Eagle,  May  Duke,  and  Early  Rivers,  of 
which  the  last-mentioned  Cherry,  though  prodi- 
gal of  its  blossoms,  is  a  notably  shy  bearer  in 
our  humid  Scottish  climate.     The  first  Apple  to 
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flower  here  is  the  Irish  Peach,  though  it  has  a 
formidable  rival  in  Beauty  of  Waltham.  I 
may  add  that  many  of  my  recently  planted 
Roses,  including  the  latest  Irish  and  English 
introductions,  such  as  Majestic,  George  Dick- 
son, Iona  Herdmani,  and  Lady  Clanmorris,  are 
growing  vigorously  on  the  terraces  of  the  garden 
at  Kirk  House,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
adverse  character  of  the  weather,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  will  flower  luxuriantly 
during  the  now  rapidly  approaching  summer 
months." 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew.— The 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  received 
information  that  the  summer  stage  of  American 
Gooseberry  mildew  (Sphaerotheca,  Mors  uvae) 
was  discovered  in  a  Cambridgeshire  garden  on 
the  10th  inst.  Growers  are  advised  to  examine 
their  bushes  carefully,  and  should  any  sign  of 
disease  be  found  to  spray  the  plants  -with  a  solu- 
tion of  liver  of  sulphur  (1  lb.  to  32  gallons  of 
water).  A  leaflet  describing  the  disease  and 
giving  directions  for  dealing  with  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 
S.W.,  gratis  and  post  free.  Letters  so  ad- 
dressed need  not  be  stamped. 

The  Transport  of  Machinery.— Consider- 
able delays  are  likely  to  arise  in  present  condi- 
tions in  the  transport  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural machinery  by  rail,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  desires  to  call  the 
attention  of  farmers  to  the  desirability  of  making 
early  arrangements  for  the  purchases  and  re- 
pairs of  such  machinery  so  as  to  allow  ample 
time  for  delivery. 

A  Genus  of  Widely  Separated  Areas  of 
Distribution.— The  last  number  of  the  Kew 
Bulletin  contains  a  monograph  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hill,  the  Assistant  Director,  of  the  South 
African  species  of  Thesium,  a  santalaceous  genus 
of  peculiar  distribution.  It  consists  of  herbs 
and  small  slender  shrubs,  with  inconspicuous 
flowers,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
Upwards  of  150  species  have  been  recorded,  and 
Mr.  Hill  describes  128  species  from  South  Africa 
alone.  One  species  inhabits  chalky  districts  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  is  widely  dispersed 
on  the  continent,  with  extensions  to  North  Africa 
and  West  Asia.  Two  species  occur  in  Brazil, 
one  is  widely  dispersed  in  Australia,  two  or  three 
are  known  from  China,  and  a  few  others  are 
scattered  over  Asia  and  Africa.  Not  recorded 
from  North  America. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."  -  The  issue 
for  April  contains  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  the  following  plants  : — 

Tht/ndergia  Ginsoxn,  tab.  8,504. — This 
species  of  Thunbergia  is  a  native  of  tropical 
East  Africa.  Specimens  were  exhibited  at  the 
"Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  in  May, 
1913,  by  Mr.  W.  van  der  Weyer,  who  intro- 
duced the  plant  to  cultivation.  The  species  is 
distinguished  from  T.  alata  by  the  deep  orange 
colour  and  waxy  consistency  of  the  corolla  limb. 
The  plant  is  said  to  grow  well  in  ordinary 
greenhouse  conditions,  and  to  flower  freely 
in  summer.  The  stems  are  twining,  and  about 
4  to  5  feet  in  length. 

Rhododendron  Davidsonianum,  tab.  8,605. — 
This  species  is  closely  related  to  R.  ambiguum, 
but  has  a  more  elegant  habit,  smaller  leaves,  and 
differently  coloured  flowers  with  slender  fila- 
ments. The  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tachien-lu,  China,  and  was 
met  with  by  Wilson.  The  specimen  which 
furnished  the  material  for  the  plate  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  was  raised  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery  and  acquired  by  Kew  in 
1908.  The  plant  makes  a  shrub  some  10  feet 
high,  and  its  value  for  garden  purposes  would 
probably  be  similar  to  that  of  E.  yunnanense. 
The  flowers  measure  about  lx  inch  across  and 
are  of  a  pale  Tose  colour,  with  a  few  yellowish 
spots  on  the  upper  segments. 


Primula  miyabeana,  tab.  8,606. — This  species 
belongs  to  the  Candelabra  section,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  natives  of  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Asia.  The  section  has  its  head- 
quarters in  China,  and  in  recent  years  has  fur- 
nished several  valuable  garden  species,  includ- 
ing P.  Cockburniana  and  P.  pulverulenta,  which 
were  illustrated  in  Card.  Chron.,  fig.  61,  p.  197. 
The  inflorescence  reproduced  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  shows  three  tiers  of  flowers,  the 
colour  is  purple.  The  plant  from  which  die 
illustration  is  taken  was  cultivated  in  a  frame  at 
Kew,  where  it  flowered  in  May,  1914,  and 
ripened  seeds  in  July.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plant 
will  prove  hardy,  at  least  in  the  favoured  dis- 
tricts of  this  country. 

ACANTHOPANAX      LEUCORRHIZUM,      tab.      8.607. — 

This  plant  also  is  a  native  of  China,  and  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Henry  in  1886 ; 
plants  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  in  1901  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  .Tas. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  from  whom  the  Kew  specimen 
was  purchased.  The  plant  forms  a  shrub  from 
6  to  10  feet  high,  and  the  branches  are  spiny, 
especially  at  the  nodes.  The  leaves  are  very 
handsome,  being  five-foliolate  or  sometimes  tri- 
foliolate.  The  inflorescence  is  a  terminal,  many- 
flowered,  globose  umbel,  very  much  like  a  head 
of  Ivy  bloom.  The  flowers  are  followed  by 
bunches  of  purplish-black  fruits.  The  berries 
remain  on  the  bushes  late  in  autumn,  and  are 
produced  very  abundantly  ;  the  plant  makes  an 
ornamental  shrub  for  gardens,  especially  as  the 
foliage  is  handsome.  The  plant  has  proved 
hardy  so  far,  though  it  has  not  yet  experienced 
a  winter  of  unusual  severity. 

Iris  Urumovii,  tab.  8,608. — This  species  was 
described  by  Mr.  Dykes  in  Card.  Chron., 
October  24,  1914,  p.  272.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Professor  J.  K.  Urumov  in  Bulgaria  in  1901. 
According  to  Mr.  Dykes,  from  whose  garden  at 
Godalming  was  obtained  the  specimen  here  illus- 
trated, the  flowers  resemble  those  of  I. 
graminea,  but  are  somewhat  smaller.  The  haft 
is  veined  with  pale  purple  on  a  gTeenish-white 
ground,  and  the  blade  with  deep  bluish-purple 
on  white.  The  standards  are  short  and  narrow, 
of  dark  reddish  purple.  The  stigma  is  two- 
toothed  and  the  pollen  is  orange,  both  of  which 
features  are  characteristic  of  the  group.  The 
species  is  very  floriferous,  and  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  harmonise  well  with  the  glaucous-grey 
of  the  foliage.  It  grows  well  in  sand  enriched 
with  leaf-mould  and  chalk,  but  might  grow  even 
better  in  a  fairly  stiff  loam  overlying  chalk.  It 
should  be  moved  if  necessary  either  in  the 
spring,  when  growth  becomes  active,  or  imme- 
diately the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Publications  Received.— The  Families  of 
British  Flowering  Plants.  By  W.  B.  Grove. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.)  Price 
Is.  net. — Notes  from  the  Botanical  School 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  February,  1915. 
(Dublin :  Ponsonby  and  Gibbs,  the  Univer- 
sity Press.)  —  Inventory  of  Seeds  and  Plants 
Imported  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and 
Plant  Introduction,  from  October  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  (United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ins  Office.) — Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  (Trinidad  : 
Government  Printing  Office,  Port  of  Spain.) 
Price  3d.  —  Physiological  Changes  in  Sweet 
Potatos  during  Storage.  By  H.  Hasselbring 
and  L.  A.  Hawkins  ;  Effect  of  Dilution  upon 
the  Infectivity  of  the  Virus  of  the  Mosaic 
Disease  of  Tobacco.  By  H.  A.  Allard.  (Reprints 
from  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research.  Wash- 
ington :  Department  of  Agriculture.)  —  The 
Story  of  Plant  Life  in  the  British  Isles. 
Vol.  III.  By  A.  R.  Horwood.  (London  :  J.  and 
A.  Churchill.)  Price  6s.  6d.  net.— Notes 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 
September,  1914.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  38. 
Agricultural  College  Bulletin,  35th  and  36th 
Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Colorado  for  the  years  1913  and 
1914.  (Colorado:  tho  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,   Fort    Collins). 
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(The   Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible   /or 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Water  and  the  Food  Supply.— Plenty  of 
rain  fell  during  the  past  winter,  and  the 
grower  should  consider  how  best  to  retain  this 
underground  water  for  his  crops,  for  the  power 
of  the  sun  is  daily  increasing,  and  much  will  be 
lost  from  evaporation,  which  is  increased  by 
drying  winds.  Those  who  have  dug  their  soil 
thoroughly,  or,  better,  dug  it  two  spits  deep,  will 
have  a  greater  available  supply  of  moisture  than 
those  who  cultivate  less  deeply.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  generally  all  vegetables  contain 
about  70  peT  cent,  of  water,  and  that  during 
their  growth  they  take  up  and  give  off  from 
their  foliage  a  still  larger  quantity,  it  will 
be  realised  how  necessary  it  is  to  prevent 
undue  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 
Weeds,  like  plants  used  for  food,  need 
water,  consequently  all  weeds  which  are  allowed 
to  grow  diminish  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
ground.  After  the  crops  are  above  the  soil  the 
general  and  frequent  use  of  the  flat  or  Dutch 
hoe,  stirring  the  soil  2-3  inches  deep,  will  do 
much  to  (1)  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds;  (2) 
the  growth  of  fungi,  which  may  attack  useful 
crops;  (3)  expose  the  chrysalides  of  injurious  in- 
sects as  food  for  birds  ;  (4)  break  any  crust  on 
the  surface,  which  may  prevent  the  air  from 
entering ;  (5)  prevent  the  soil  from  cracking  or 
drying  and  making  fissures  through  which  the 
sun  will  draw  water  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The 
benefits  of  the  use  of  the  hoe  amongst  growing 
crops,  whenever  the  soil  can  be  walked  on,  can- 
not be  over-estimated.     J.   E. 

Losses    of     Fruit     due    to     Frost.— The 

following  note  on  experiments  conducted  bv  me 
in  Buckinghamshire  to  minimise  the  loss  of 
fruit  due  to  frost  was  communicated  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  printed  in  their  Journal:  — 
The  chief  problem  confronting  growers,  after 
pruning,  spraying,  and  manuring  their  orchards, 
is  the  annual  fight  against  the  May  frosts.  These 
have  caused'  great  loss  of  fruit,  especially  in  low- 
lying  areas.  Very  interesting  experiments  carried 
out  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Rodwell's  Prune  Damson 
orchard,  Aston  Clinton,  near  Aylesbury,  have 
proved  that  the  frost  may  be  successfully  com- 
bated by  spraying  the  trees  late  in  spring, 
just  before  the.  buds  begin  to  expand,  with  winter 
wash,  and  by  using  Colorado  stoves.  The  orchard 
was  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows:  — 
Division  I. — This  area,  consisting  of  2^  acres, 
was  not  sprayed,  and  the  Colorado  stoves  were 
not  used,  the  result  being  that  the  fruit  was  very 
thin  and  undersized,  and  the  trees  made  poor, 
stunted  growth,  and  were  seriouslv  crippled  by 
the  aphis.  This  pest  caused  the  leaves  to  curl 
and  dry,  checking  the  development  of  the  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year's  growth.  Division  II. — 
Five  acres  were  sprayed,  but  stoves  were  not 
used  to  protect  the  bloom6  from  May  frosts.  As 
a  result  there  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  crOD  of 
fruit,  and  the  fruits  were  not  so  large  as  "'here 
the  stoves  were  used.  Division  III. — This  aiea 
of  five  acres  was  sprayed  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, and  on  May  27,  when  the  frost  did  so  much 
damage  to  fruit  crops  generally,  the  Colorado 
stoves  were  filled  with  coal  and  lighted  when  rhe 
thermometer  registered  32°  F.  In  the  area  where 
the  stoves  were  used  the  thermometer  was  not 
allowed  to  fall  below  28°  F.  The  temperature  in 
the  area  which  was  not  influenced]  bv  the  stoves 
was  18°  to  20°  F.,  whilst  14°  F.  of  frost  were 
registered  in  the  village  adjoining  the  orchard, 
so  that  the  stoves  caused  a  rise  in  temperature 
of  10°  F.  The  thermometer  was  placed  about. 
3^  feet,  above  the  ground.  Four  tons  of  coal  were 
consumed  in  the  three  nights,  value  £4.  which 
saved  a  crop  of  fruit  valued  at  £300  by  the 
grower.  The  loss  of  fruit  in  the  above  area  was 
estimated  at  only  5  per  cent...  compared  with 
between  60  to  90  per  cent,  outside  the  area.  The 
heat  kept  off  the  frost,  conscquentlv  there  was 
a.  very  heavy  crop,  so  heavy  that  the  branches 
had  to  be  supported.  The  Prune  Damsons  were 
nearly  as  large  as  small  Victoria  Plums.  It  is 
estimated  that  six  trees  standing  on  eight  poles 
of  land  bore  a  ton  of  fruit,  worth  £12.  The 
grower  remarked  that  where  the  trees  had  been 
sprayed  and  the  stoves  used,  the  fruit  was  of 
better  quality,  and  realised  2s.  per  sieve  mere  in 
the  open  markets.  All  trees  weve  manured  in 
exactly   the   same   manner.      Comparison    of  Re- 
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•suits. — By  comparing  the  crop6  in  the  three  divi- 
sions, it  will  readily  be  seen  how  advantageous 
to  the  grower  are  the  spraying  and  the  use  of 
Colorado  stoves.  The  number  of  Colorado  stoves 
used  on  the  five  acres  was  200,  and  they  were 
evenly  distiibuted  over  the  area  at  about  12  yards 
apart  every  way.  The  Colorado  stoves  cost 
Is.  9d.  each,  or  a  total  cost  of  £17  10s.  for  the 
200.  The  Colorado  stoves,  with  careful  storage, 
can  be  made,  to  last  from  10  to  15  years,  and 
hence  the  annual  outlay  should  only  be  reckoned 
at  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price.  This  wou.d 
mean  that  for  five  acres  the  capital  expense  would 
be  £1  15s.  The  following  statement  gives  full 
data  : — 

For  Five  Acres. 

Colorado  stoves      £1  15     0 

Fuel      4    0    0 

Setting     0    6     0 

Lighting  and   attending      0    5    0 

Spraying     11    0    0 

£17    6    0 

The  combined  cost  of  spraying  and  protecting 
with  Colorado  stoves  therefore  amounted  to 
£3  10s.  per  acre.  This  sum  was  very  amply- 
covered  by  the  price  obtained  for  the  crop,  which 
6old  at  £12  to  £15  per  ton,  despite  the  slump  in 
prices  due.  to  the  war.  Indeed,  after  debiting 
the  whole  initial  expense  of  the  Colorado  stoves 
t.i  !?st  season's  account,  the  returns  left  n  very 


two-thirds  of  each  leaf  snipped  off  (rather  a 
finicky  job),  and  not  one  failed.  In  complete 
defoliations  the  petioles,  if  any,  should  be  left. 
I  ratheT  tend  to  believe  that  it  might  be  an 
axiom  to  say  that  "  anything  can  be  transplanted 
at  ,any  time  provided  the  right  amount  of  de- 
foliation is  practised  before  the  plant  is  lifted. 
Practically  in  some  cases  a  good  wetting  or 
"  pralinage  "  may  suffice  after  lifting  and  before 
defoliating.     H.  E.  Durham. 

Our  Trees.— We  are  not  kind  to  our  trees. 
This  is  not  an  original  expression,  but  it  will 
bear  repetition.  By  "  our  trees  "  I  have  in 
mind  the  trees  of  Twickenham,  both  those  of 
the  public  roads  and  those  in  private  grounds. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  that  Twickenham  was 
ever  celebrated  for  its  trees  in  the  way  that 
Syon  Park  is,  but  there  were  very  many  fine 
specimens  of  various  kinds,  especially  Cedars,  in 
the  numerous  small  estates,  notably  of  Straw- 
berry Hill  and  Cross  Deep.  And  there  are 
still  many  left,  though  they  have  been  fast 
disappearing  before  the  builder.  This  is  un- 
avoidable, as  it  is  impossible  to  buy  up  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  all  the  beautiful  spots 
as  they  come  into  the  market.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  case,  and  that  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  old  trees  left  on  private  property, 
including  those  bordering  roads,  and  those 
planted  in  the  new  streets  and  roads.  After  I 
had  settled  on  Strawberry  Hill,  six  years  ago,  I 


Fig.  76. — saxifraga  vandelii  :  flowers  white. 
(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  April  13,  1915.  See  p.  214,  ante.) 


handsome  balance  in  favour  of  the  treatment.  The 
stoves  are,  suitable  for  the  protection  of  vegetable 
crops,  in  addition  to  fruit.  The  fuel  used  may 
be  coal,  which  is  preferable,  but  slack  coal,  saw- 
dust, or  shavings,  mixed  with  tar,  have,  also 
been  used  in  the  stoves.  It  is  advantageous,  also, 
to  install  a  frost  protector,  by  means  of  which 
the  grower  is  warned  of  the  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture. Philip  Mann  (Horticultural  Instructor  for 
Buckingham  sh  ire ) . 

Planting  Evergreens  (see  p.  178). — In 
writing  of  this  subject  I  should  almost 
leave  the  evergreens  urrmentioned  and  con- 
fine attention  to  defoliation.  The  apparent 
importance  of  defoliation  was  first  strongly 
thrust  upon  me  by  the  difference  displayed 
between  two  lots  of  Roses,  the  one  lot  per- 
sonally conducted  from  France. and  the  other 
purchased  in  England  ;  the  leaves  of  the  former 
had  been  nipped  off  at  each  petiole.  Defoliation, 
or  rather  partial  defoliation,  is  orthodox  for 
Onions  and  Leeks,  and  in  my  garden  also  ortho- 
dox for  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  Shirley  Poppies  and 
what  not,  when  transplantations  are  contem- 
plated. A  year  or  two  back  I  moved  by  simple 
transplantation  a  number  of  small  Hollies  ;  a 
large  number  failed.  Last  spring  I  moved  a 
laTger  number,   each  of   which  had  one-half    to 


was  shocked  at  finding  by  degrees  how  ruthlessly 
and  widely  the  saw  and  axe  had  been  used,  and 
was  being  used,  and  often  quite  unnecessarily. 
Of  course,  the  pruning  and  lopping  of  trees  im- 
peding and  dangerous  to  traffic  had  to  be  done 
for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  this  was  mostly 
performed  as  satisfactorily  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted. On  the  other  hand,  the  mutilation  of 
handsome  trees  in  private  grounds  was  simply 
deplorable.  Stately  trees  of  various  kinds  in 
vigorous  health  were  deprived  of  their  upper 
third  or  half,  and  the  truncated,  often  splintered 
branches  stood  out  as  blots  in  the  landscape. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  scare  that 
grown-up  trees  were  dangerous ;  yet  how  few 
accidents  are  due  to  the  fall  of  trees  or  branches. 
This  unkindness  to  trees  has  been  going  on 
around,  more  or  le~s,  ever  since,  and  I  have 
frequently  thought  of  "  writing  to  the  papers  " 
about  it,  though  that  would  not  be  likely  to  stay 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  I  will  indicate  two 
instances  of  ill-treatment  in  private  grounds. 
At  the  Waldegrave  Road  end  of  Waldegrave 
Park  is  a  residence  in  a  large  garden  partly  sur- 
rounded by  HoTse  Chestnuts.  The  trees  were 
about  20  feet  high  three  years  ago,  when  they 
were  closely  lopped  in  the  most  clumsy  manner. 
They  are  now  less  hideous,  it  is  true,  but  they 
have  lost  their  symmetry  for  ever.     My  second 


example  is  a  solitary  Horse  Chestnut  in  a  garden 
at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  Waldegrave  Road 
into  Cross  Deep.  It  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
specimens  I  have  seen  and  was  unequalled  in 
the  whole  Bushy  Park  Avenue.  Standing  alone, 
of  upright  habit,  and  almost  colossal  dimensions, 
and  apparently  in  vigorous  health,  it  was  a  noble 
sight.  Now  it  presents  the  truncated  ends 
of  five  secondary  stems  to  the  sky !  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
trees  in  the  roads  of  Strawberry  Hill.  There  are 
some  very  pretty  roads  with  houses  of  small  to 
large  dimensions.  Strawberry  Hill  Road  is  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque,  being  of  curved  con- 
tour and  without  trees  in  the  footways !  The 
front  gardens  are  large  enough  for  the  develop- 
ment of  small  trees,  and  they  are  mostly  prettily 
laid  out.  "  Waldegrave  Park  "  is  a  straight 
road  planted  with  Limes  in  the  footways.  Two 
years  ago  the  trees  were  approximately  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high  and  almost  or 
quite  in  touch  by  their  branches.  Then,  alter- 
nate trees  were  removed,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  appearance  and  let  some  light  into 
the  houses.  This  season  the  remaining  trees  have 
been  cut  back  hard  in  a  very  rough  manner,  and 
will  be  anything  but  ornamental  for  several  sea- 
sons, and  never  satisfactory  to  the  lover  of  trees. 
Waldegrave  Park  is  wide  enough  to  take 
trees  if  properly  pruned  from  the  beginning, 
though  the  ample  front  gardens  would  be  much 
more  effective  without  outside  trees.  My  third 
example  is  the  road  named  Southfield  Gardens. 
The  houses  are  small,  the  front  gardens  small 
and  the  footways  narrow  ;  yet  they  are  planted 
with  Lime  trees.  Consequently  two  persons  can- 
not walk  abreast  comfortably,  and  if  umbrellas 
are  up  one  person  has  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
Of  course,  the  heads  of  the  trees  have  to  be  kept 
very  small,  and  you  sacrifice  the  appearance  of 
the  street  and  the  convenience  of  the  footway 
for  the  doubtful  ornament  of  globes  of  green  in 
summer.  Shade  is  out  of  the  question.  Further, 
these  trees  are  planted  at  regular  distances  re- 
gardless of  the  proximity  of  other  objects;  one 
being  within  a  yard  of  a  lamp-post ;  the 
crown  encircling  the  lamp  itself !  I  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  not  con- 
demning street  planting  altogether.  Indeed, 
many  thoroughfares  are  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive and  agreeable  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
suitable  kinds  of  trees  and  their  subsequent  pro- 
per management.  Other  conditions  permitting, 
trees  afford  a  welcome  relief  in  a  street 
without  front  gardens  or  any  greenery  on 
the  walls.  Since  the  foregoing  notes  were 
written  there  has  been  some  further  prun- 
ing of  Elm  trees  in  the  Waldegrave  Road,  abut- 
ting on  the  east  end  of  Strawberry  Hill  Road. 
There,  on  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  are  about 
a  score  of  middle-aged  Elm  trees  parallel  with 
the  road  with  trunks  one  to  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, which  were  topped  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
height  of  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Their 
naked  ugliness  of  some  six  years  ago  had  been 
to  some  extent  modified  by  a  dense  lateral  growth 
of  slender  branches,  extending  perhaps  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  all  directions.  For  some  reason,  or 
no  reason,  these  lateral  branches  have  been  cut 
off  close  to  the  trunks  on  the  side  facing  the 
road,  which  is  at  the  very  least  twelve  feet  dis- 
tant, including  a  footway  seven  feet  wide.  I 
have  not  inquired  who  is  responsible  for  this  un- 
necessary and  .  unsightly  lopping.  17.  Bolting 
Hemslpy. 

The  Midland  Daffodil  Show.— I  should 
very  much,  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
smartness  in  being  able  to  publish  a  report  of 
our  Daffodil  show  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult. 
How  you  managed  to  get  this  through  in  time 
is  to  me  a  mystery.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, I  should  very  much  like  you  to  correct, 
and  that  is  the  statement  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Padley 
won  the  1st  prize  in  the  clas6  for  three  seedlings 
of  Trumpet  varieties.  I  think  this  is  an  error, 
as  the  1st  prize  for  three  seedlings  raised  by 
the  exhibitor  and  not  in  commerce  was  won  by 
Captain  H.  G.  Hawker,  of  Ivybridge,  S.  Devon, 
who  is  at  present  serving  in  the  Army,  and  is 
attached  to  the  Devon  Regiment,  the  depot  being 
at  Exeter.  Captain  Hawker  was  able  to  obtain 
a  few  hours'  leave  to  sitage  some  of  his  fine 
seedlings  at  our  show,  and  he  certainly  deserves 
credit,  for  he  won  several  prizes.  Herbert  Smith, 
Hon.  Sec.  Midland  Daffodil  Society. 
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LES    PARCS    ANGLAIS. 

Tous  les  etrangers  arrivant  en  Angleterre  y 
sont  frappes  par  le  nombre  considerable  de  pares 
publics  dissimines  dans  les  agglomerations.  Leur 
etendue  est  parfois  enorme  et  Ton  pourrait  se 
croire  retire  loin  des  villes,  les  constructions  dis- 
paraissmt  bien  souvent  de  vue,  et  les  bruits  des 
ruches  actives  que  constituent  les  grandes  arteres 
parvenant  a  peine  jusqu'en  leurs  endroits 
retires.  Les  sifflements  des  pinsons,  les  roucoule- 
ments  des  tourterelles,  les  vols  des  ramiers,  les 
sautillements  des  ecureuils,  parfois  meme  les 
ganilbades  des  chevreuils  et  cerfs,  competent 
l'illu&ion. 

De  fayon  generate,  les  pares  anglais  sont  nioins 
arbores  que  ceux  du  continent  En  revanche, 
les  pelouses,  d'un  vert  si  tendre,  sont  immenses. 
Des  Ormes  et  Chenes  seculaires  y  constituent 
des  abris  contre  les  ardeurs  du  soleil  pour  les 
nombreux  promeneurs  qui  s'engugent  librement 
sur  le  gazon,  car  rarement  on  rencontre  nos  in- 
scriptions traditionnelles  invitant  le  public  a  ne 
pas  s'ecarter  des  chemins. 

La  decoration  florale  est  plutot  severe  et 
gene  rale  me  nt  assuree  au  moyen  de  plantes  a  cul- 
ture facile.  Les  plates-bandes  de  fleurs  vivaces 
sont  tres  frequentes,  donnant  une  floraison  sobre 
mais  reguliere  pendant  tout  l'ete.  A  cette 
epoque  de  J'annee,  les  plantes  bisannuelles  et 
bulbeuses  se  reneontrent  a  chaque  pas.  Les  cor- 
beilles,  eclatantes  bier  de  Crocus,  sont  main- 
tenant  abondamment  fleuries  de  Narcisses, 
Primeveres,  Giroflees  et  Jacinthes,  et  a  cote,  les 
Tulipes  s'appretent  a  etaler  le.urs  splendeurs. 

Les  essences  a  feuilles  persistantes  sont  par- 
ticulierement  nombreuses,  et  on  les  utilise  sur  un 
pied  bien  plus  grand  que  sur  le  continent.  Outre 
les  vieux  Chenes  et  Ormes  indispensables,  dis- 
perses ca  et  la  dans  les  pelouses,  on  ne  rencontre 
que  de  rares  Marronniers,  Pempliers  et 
Platanes — si  repandus  ceux-ci  dans  les  rues.  En 
revanche,  des  massifs  entiers  sont  composes  de 
Buis,  d'Ifs,  de  Fusains,  de  Houx  veTts  ou 
panaches,  de  Mahonias,  de  Rhododendrons, 
d'Aucubas,  de  Lauriers-cerises,  de  Troenes.  Les 
lierres  grimpent  le  long  des  vieux  troncs  d'arbres 
ou  sont  tailles  en  bordure  autour  des  corbeilles. 
En  hiver,  cette  profusion  de  plantes  vertes  donne 
aux  pares  un  aspect  des  plus  agreable. 

Une  autre  particularity  est  1'emploi  d'especes 
reputees  peu  rustiques,  telles  que  ie  Cedre, 
l'Araucaria  imbricata  et  J'Aralia.  Le  premier 
se  rencontre  parfois  en  exemplaires  magnifiques, 
et  s'il  a  une  tendance  a  se  couronner  a  un  certain 
age,  il  n 'en  constitue  pas  moins  un  bel  ornement 
dans  les  pares  etendus.  L'Araucaria  parait  mal- 
heureusement  perdre  ses  branches  inferieures ; 
e'est  sans  doute  ce  qui  le  fait  entourer  d'autres 
essences  vertes. 

Nous  avons  eu_  I'oecasion  de  signaler  l'i'mpor- 
tance  accordee  en  Angleterre  aux  jardins  alpins. 
Dans  la  plupart  des  pares,  des  rocaiUes  longent 
les  avenues  donnant  acces  au  centre,  et  \k  se 
rencontrent  les  centaines  d'especes  minuscules 
qui  font  la  joie  de  l'amateur  du  jardin  alpin. 
Les  Scilla,  Muscari,  Saxifrage,  Primula,  Sedum, 
Arabis,  Aubrietia  y  assuTent  une  succession 
reguliere  de  fleurs  au  printemps. 

Si  on  s'aTrete  avec  admiration  a  la  vue  des 
pelouses  des  pares  publics,  on  n'est  pas  sans  une 
certaine  melancolie,  dans  l'ignorance  ou  il'on  se 
trouve  des  moeurs  anglaises,  a  l'aspect  des 
plaines  enherbees  dans  les  pares  prives.  Sans 
doute  on  donne  des  raisons  pour  Fexistence  de  ces 
immenses  patures  entrecoupees  de  haies 
d'Aubepine  et  dans  lesquelles  s'61event  ca  et  Ik  ces 
gigantesques  Chenes  qui  donnent  aux  campagnes 
anglaises  leur  aspect  si  caracteristique.     Avec  les 


idees  du  continent  on  s'incline  cependant  avec 
peine  devant  ces  raisons.  C'est  incontestablement 
un  crime  de  bannir  tout  pittoresque  des  campagnes, 
mais  il  semble  qu'on  pourrait  aisement  concilier 
ce  pittoresque  avec  une  exploitation  plus  econo- 
mique  du  terrain.  Un  exemple  :  le  verger  pature 
est  quasi  inconnu  en  Angleterre ;  la  presence  des 
Ormes  et  Chenes  dans  les  pares  prouve  que 
l'arbre  fruitier  pent  y  donner  des  resultats. 
Sans  doute  les  fruits  ne  peuvent  rivaliser  avec 
ceux  produits  dans  les  cultures  intensives,  qui 
ont  atteint  en  Angleterre  une  si  haute  perfection, 
mais  il  y  a  dans  ce  pays  un  besoin  enorme  de 
fruits  pour  la  cuisine.  Pourquoi  la  culture  des 
Poiriers  et  des  Pommiers,  dissemines  dans  les 
patures  de  facon  a  en  maintenir  autant  que 
possible  l'aspect  "anglais,"  ne  serait-elle  pas 
economique  ? 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Au  Champ  d'Honneur.—  Nous  apprenons  la 
mort  au  champ  d'honneur  du  lieutenant  beige 
Morel.  II  etait  le  fils  de  l'amateur  horticole 
Morel-Jamar  de  Boitsfort,  lui-meme  lieutenant- 
colonel  dans  l'armee  beige  et  dont  nous  avons 
annonce  la  promotion  au  grade  de  colonel. 

PETITE9      NOUVELLES      DE      LA      GUERRE.— 

M.  Jean  de  Vilmorin,  qui  avait  ete  blesse  et  fait 
prisonnieT  par  les  Allemands,  est  rentre"  en 
France  a  la  suite  d'un  echange  de  prisonniers 
entre  les  belligerants.  Le  commandant  Chaure 
et  le  capitaine  Cayeux  ont  ete  rencontres  en 
bonne  sante  a  la  seance  de  la  Society  Nationale 
d' Horticulture  de  France,  le  25  mars  dernier. 

Les  Azalees  du  Fleu  RiSTE.-La  pre- 
fecture de  la  Seine  informe  le  public  que  les 
Azalees  des  serres  de  la  ville  de  Paris  sont 
actuellement  en  fleurs  et  qu'on  est  admis  a  les 
visiter  au  Fleuriste  municipal,  route  de  Bou- 
logne, pres  de  la  porte  d'Auteuil.  L'entree  est 
Hbre,  de  1  a  6  heures,  jusqu'au  dimanche  9  mai. 

La  Contrebinde  de  munitions  de  guerre 
sous  le  couvert  de  legumes  continue.  Les  jour- 
naux  rapportent  qu'un  wagon,  soi-disant  charge 
de  produits  potagers,  a  ete  arrete  par  les 
autorites  italiennes  a  Domodossola.  Les  legumes 
cachaient  un  chargement  complet  de  mitrailleuses 
americaines  destinees  a  l'Allemagne. 

Les  Muguets.  —  Nous  avons  signale  en  son 
temps  (Gardeners'  Chronicle  du  9  Janvier,  1915, 
p.  22)  la  prohibition  ediotee  par  la  Chambre 
Syndicale  des  Fleuristes  en  Boutique  de  Paris, 
relativement  a  la  vente  de  Muguets  allemands. 
II  parait  qu'en  vue  de  mettre  du  Muguet  fleuri 
a  la  disposition  de  la  clientele  a  l'occasion  du  1 
mai,  des  horticulteurs  de  la  banlieue  parisienne 
ont  retard6  une  certaine  quantite  de  plantes.  La 
Chambre  Syndicale  menace  de  mesures  severes 
ceux  qui  mettront  en  vente  des  fleurs  pourvues 
de  racines,  qui  rappellent  trop  le  produit  alle- 
mand. 

Les  Primeurs.— Dans  les  derniers  jours,  les 
exportateurs  hollandais  ont  amene,  par  l'inte-r- 
mediaire  des  compagnies  de  navigation  anglaises, 
des  quantites  assez  importantes  de  Laitues  au 
marche  de  Londres.  II  parait  que  certains 
aeheteurs  allemands  qui  s'accaparaient  de  la  pro- 
duction du  Westland,  battant  son  plein  en  ce 
moment,  refusent  de  passer  par  les  exigences 
des  Hollandais  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  change. 
Celui-ci  depasserait  15  pour  cent  au  detriment 
de  TAllemagne.  Le  gouvernement  anglais  ayant, 
par  un  arrete  recent,  interdit  tout  trafic  com- 
mercial avec  la  Hollande,  ces  arrivages  de 
primeurs  ont  pris  fin.  La  march6  ne  s'en  est  pas 
encore   ressenti,   mais  on   s'attend,"   si   la  mesure 


est  niaintenue,  a  une  grande  fermetc  dans  les 
cours  des  primeurs  franchises. 

Les  Horticulteurs  belges  en  Argen- 
tine.—Une  agence  beige  de  Buenos-Ayres  etudie 
Jes  moyens  pour  y  mettre  en  exploitation  un 
grand  etablissement  de  culture  maraichere. 
Dans  ce  pays,  les  legumes  sont  tres  rares- 
et  chers,  et  de  jilus  de  qualite  inferieure- 
L'agence  en  question  croit  que  son  entreprise  sera 
lucrative  a  condition  qu'elle  puisse  disposer  de 
maraichers  beiges  experimentes.  Elle  se  dispose 
a  mettre  en  culture  un  terrain  de  300  hectares  et 
a  y  produire  notamment  du  Champignon  et  de  la 
Cnicoree-Witloof. 

Les     Pommes    de    Terre    en     Belgique.— 

Nous  avons  rapporte  que  des  efforts  etaient  foitx 
en  Belgique  pour  etendre  la  production  des 
legumes  et  specialement  des  Pommes  de  terre 
en  vue  de  remedier  aux  difficultes  d'approvision- 
nement  resultant  de  l'occupation  allemande. 
IS  Echo  Beige  apprend  que  dans  ceitaines- 
localites  la  misere  est  telle  que  des  maraudeurs 
sont  alles  deterrer  les  Pommes  de  terre  fraiche- 
ment  plantees.  C'est  ce  qui  s'est  produit  notam- 
ment a  Mont  sur  Marchiennes  dans  la  region  He 
Charleroy. 

Le  Calluna  vulgaris  pour  rem  placer 
le  The.— Le  the  est  un  des  produits  consideres 
comme  contrebande  par  le  gouvernement 
anglais.  L'Allemagne  ressent  probaJblement  une 
penurie  de  ce  produit  car  on  s'est  mis  a  l'oeuvre- 
pour  trouver  un  succedane.  Le  Dr.  Schneider,  de- 
Berlin,  propose  comme  susceptible  de  remplacer 
le  the,  une  infusion  de  bruyere  dessechee  (Cal- 
luna vulgaris).  D'apres  lui,  une  infusion  de  cette- 
plante,  sucree  et  additionnee  de  la  it  serait  une 
boisson  des  plus  agreables ! 

Declaration  d'Origine.— En  vertu  d'une- 
decision  reoente,  les  personnes  important  en  An- 
gleterre des  produits  provenant  de  pays  neutres, 
n'ont  plus  a  produire  de  declaration  d'origine- 
quand  il  s'agit  de  produits  alimentaires  (done 
aussi  les  fruits  et  legumes)  et  de  fleurs. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

In  Engeland  treft  men  talrijke  groote-  parken- 
aan  in  de  steden.  Men  zou  er  zich  soms  ver  van 
alle  woningen  wanen. 

Grewoonlijk  treft  men  er  ruin  boomen  in  aaiv 
dan  op  het  Vasteland.  Hier  en  daar  vindt  men 
eeuwenoude  eiken  en  olmen,  maar  vooral  ta'.rijk 
zijn  de  immergroene  gewassen  die  's  winters  aan» 
die  parken  een  zeer  aangenaam  uitzicht  geven. 

Bloemenversiering  geschiedt  meestal  door  zeer 
gemakkelijk  te  telen  planten,  als  tweejarige-,  bol- 
en  doorlevende  gewassen.  Groot  gebruik  wordt 
er  gemaakt  der  kleine  Alpenplanten  die  vooral 
in  de  Lente  een  schoone  versiering  geven. 

In  de  buitengoederen  vindt  men  overgroote- 
grazingen  met  hier  en  daar  oude  boomen.  Men 
zou,  schijnt  het,  daar  beter  gebruik  kunnen  van- 
maken. 

Luitenant  Morel  van  Boschvoorde  is  op  den- 
Ijzer  gesneuveld.  In  sommige  belgische  plaatsen 
moet  er  nood  zijn,  want  men  steelt  de  versch 
geplante  aardappelen. 

Men  zoekt  in  Argentinie  groenten  te  kweeken 
volgens   belgische     doenwijzen.      Alles    wordt    er- 
zeer  duur  verkocht. 

Ten    gevolge  der  onderbreking   in   de    \.ik.ri 
middelen       tusschen      Engeland      en      Holland, 
vprwarht  men  opslag  voor  de  fransohe  groenten. 

Daar  geen  thee  in  Duitschland  kan  ingevoerd" 
worden,  raadt  men  er  aan  een  afkooksel  van 
heideplarlten  te  gebruiken. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

April  13.— Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowie*,  M.A. 
(in  the  chair),  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Messrs.  W. 
Fawcett,  W.  C.  Worsdell,  J.  Fraser,  J.  Rams- 
bottom,  A.  Worsley,  E.  J.  Allard,  W.  Hales, 
W.  Bateson  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Forms  of  Narcissus  Tazettu. — Canon  Fowler 
called  attention  to  two  forms  of  Narcissus 
Tazetta  which  Messrs.  Barr  had  exhibited,  one 
from  a  Spanish  source,  where  it  apparently  grew 
wild,  called  N.  Tazetta  canaliculars,  with  small 
yellow  and  orange-coloured  flowers;  the  other, 
which  had  been  found  growing  in  an  uncultivated 
place  in  Wales,  with  larger,  paler  flowers,  shown 
as  N.  Glandore.  The  latter  had  flowers  of  a 
tint  and  texture  which  suggested  the  possibility 
that  N.  biflorus  was  one  of  the  parents. 

Pelargonium  sport. — Mr.  A.  Worsley  showed 
a  sport  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  from  the 
Pelargonium  Double  New  Life.  Most  of  the 
flowers  in  the  truss  were  single  and  bright  scar- 
let, but  one  or  two  were  double  and  cream,  so 
far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  was  concerned, 
but  single  and  scarlet  so  far  as  the  dorsal 
petals  went.  The  leaves  opposite  the  places 
of  origin  of  the  normal  and  "  sporting  " 
trusses  were  apparently  similar. 

Primula  Beinii  (see  fig.  66,  Gard.  Citron., 
April  17,  p.  214). — Mr.  E.  A.  Jenkins  showed 
a  well-flowered  plant  of  this  pretty  and  rare 
species,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  has  recently  been 
introduced,  and  has  mauve  flowers  of  the  cortu- 
soides  type,  but  deciduous  foliage  more  nearly 
approaching  that  of  mollis,  especially  later  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  unable  to  state  whence 
the  plant  had  come  to  him. 

Paeonia  Delavayi  (see  fig.  in  Gard.  Chron., 
June  14,  1913,  p.  403). — Mr.  Amos  Perry  ex- 
hibited this  dark,  small-flowered  Paeony,  which 
resembles  P.  Moutan  in  growth,  but  has  deeply- 
divided  leaves  and  somewhat  pendulous  flowers. 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  Forrest  from 
Yunnan,  where  the  Abbe  Delavay  collected  it 
:'n  1884,  and  described  bv  Franchet  in  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  xxxiii.  p.  382  (1886).  It  appears  to  be 
hardy  in  this  country  and  grows  naturally  at  an 
elevation  of  about  10,000  feet. 

Exhibition  on  Tuesday  Last. 

April  27. — There  was  again  an  excellent  exhi- 
bition at  the  fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last,  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster. 
The  National  Auiicula  and  Primula  .Society's 
annual  competitive  show  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  and  the  Hall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  exhibits.  Auri- 
culas, Daffodils.  Roses,  Carnations,  Cinerarias, 
forced  trees  and  shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers  were 
the  principal  features. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate  and  two  Awards  of  Merit  to 
novelties. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  two 
Awards  of  Merit  to  new  plants,  and  awarded 
twenty-eight  medals  to  collections. 

The  Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee  recom- 
mended one  First-class  Certificate  and  four 
Awards  of  Merit. 

There  was  very  little  before  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee,  the  only  award  in  this 
section  being  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
Potatos. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  an  address  on 
"Darwin's  Alternative  Explanation  of  Evolu- 
tion by  Self-adaptation  "  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :     J.    Gurney     Fowler,    Esq.,    in     the 
chair,   and     Sir     Jeremiah     Colman.    Bart..   Sir 
Harry   J.    Veiteh,    Messrs.    Jas.    O'Brien    (hon. 
secretarvl.  W.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas,  R.   Brooman 
White,    Gurnev    Wilson,    S.    W.    Flory,    W     H 
White.  G.  Hunter.  A.  Dve,  W.  P.  Bound.  H.  G. 
Alexander,     J.     E.     Shill,    W.    H.    Hacher,    J. 
Cypher,     J.     Charlesworth,     W.     Cobb.     F.     M. 
Ogilvie.  T.  Armstrong,  Pantia  Ralli,  F.  J.  Han- 
bury.   R.   G.    Thwaites.   C.    Cookson,   J.   Wilson 
Potter,  Stuart  Low  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 
AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Cliftonii  Fowler's  variety 
{B.-C.   Digbyano-Mossiae    X    C.    Trianae),   from 


J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst.  Pem- 
bury,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A 
superb  form  of  one  of  the  finest  B.  Digoyana 
crosses,  in  which  the  Brackenhurst  collection 
is  rich.  B.-C.  Cliftonii  albens  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  on  January  19  this  year,  and 
was  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  27.  The  plant  now  shown  is  in- 
teresting in  that  it  was  exhibited  in  Mt.  J. 
Gurney  Fowler's  Gold  Medal  group,  March  30, 
bearing  two  flowers  on  a  previous  growth,  the 
present  growth,  with  one  model  flower,  having 
developed  since.  The  broad-petalled  bloom  was 
white,  of  fine  substance,  the  large-fringed  lip 
having  a  chrome  yellow  disc  with  a  purple 
blotch  in  front. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Brasso-Cattleya  Vilmoriniana  Shrubbery 
variety  (B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann  X  C.  Mossiae), 
from  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrub- 
bery, Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth).  The  third 
variety  of  this  cross  to  receive  recognition  from 
the  Orchid  Committee,  Goodson's  variety — which 
however,  was  not  so  fine  in  shape  as  that  now 
shown — having  obtained  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  Shrubbery  variety  is  a  fine  flower  of  a  bright 
purplish-rose  colour  with  dark  yellow  disc  to 
the  lip. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Isabel  Sander  Gatton  Park 
variety  (L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba  X  C.  Mossiae 
Btinechiana),  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
Gatton  Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  Collier).  A  very 
beautiful  white  flower  of  good  shape  and  sub- 
stance, the  lip  having  a  slight  mottling  of  pink 
in  front  and  a  deep  orange-coloured  disc. 

General  Exhibits. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart..,  showed  a  stand 
of  cut  blooms  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  of 
which  the  superb  D.  Lady  Colman,  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  Dendrobiums,  was  much  the 
best ;  also  the  new  and  pretty  Laelio-Cattleya 
Eldorado  (L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba  x  C.  Eldorado 
Wallisii),  white  with  rose  front  to  the  lip;  and 
the  rare  Lissochilus  arenarius. 

The  Earl  of  Craven,  Combe  Abbey,  Coven- 
try (gr.  Mr.  H.  Chandler),  showed  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Cornel'ensis  (L.-C.  Haroldiana  x  C. 
Schroderae).  a  pretty  flower  of  Peach-blossom 
colour  tinged  with  yellow. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Normanhurst,  Rusper 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  sent  Brasso-Cattleya  Dig- 
byano-Warneri  Cobb's  variety,  deep  rose  with 
yellow  disc  to  the  lip ;  a  good  form  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Lucia  (C.  Mendelii  x  L.  cinnabarina) 
and  Milton  ii  Bleuana  rosea  Cobb's  variety. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  Wick- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Redden),  showed  Odontioda 
Gladys  (Odm.  Pescatorei  x  Oda.  Bradshawiae) 
and  Odontioda  Arethusa  (Odm.  crispum  Queen 
Victoria  X  Oda.  Yuylstekeae),  both  pretty 
hybrids. 

F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  showed  the  beautiful 
white  Cattleya  Mendelii  Queen  Mary,  which  has 
a  blush-pink  tint  on  the  lip. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder.  The  Dell,  Engle- 
field  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  a  fine 
flower  of  his  new  Laelio-Cattleya  Ivanhoe  (L.-C. 
eximia  X  C.  Dowiana),  a  large  and  well-formed 
flower  with  bright  rose  sepals  and  petals  and 
broad  crimson-purple  lip  which  has  a  yellow 
disc 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  staged  an  interesting 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontiodas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  etc.,  specially  fine  being 
Odontioda  Sanderae,  with  deep-red  flower  of 
fine  shape. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  staged  an 
effective  group  of  finely  grown  Orchids,  which 
included  a  selection  of  Odontiodas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  Cattleyas,  etc.  Specially  good  were  On- 
cidinm  Marshallianum,  Zygo-Colax  Charles- 
worthii,  a  fine,  dark  Miltonia  Warscewiczii, 
Brasso-Cattleya  Digbvano-Mossiae,  some  well- 
flowered  Trichopilia  Backhouseana  and  hybrid 
Miltonias.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had  a 
group,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  yellow  Laelio- 
Cattleya  G.  S.  Ball,  with  the  fragrant  white 
TYichopilia  Backhouseana,  and  with  them  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Coelogvne  pan- 
durata.  the  elegant  Oncidium  pulchellum,  etc. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group,  the  central  plant  being  Onci- 
dium    McBeanianum     (superbiens      x      macran- 


thum),  with  many  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 
Good  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas,  Miltonias 
and  the  deep-red  Oncidioda  Cooksoniae  were  also 
noted.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  staged  a  group  in  which  the  spring- 
flowering  species  of  Dendrobium  were  the  chief 
feature.  Good  specimens  of  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  chrysotoxum,  D.  suavissimum,  D. 
densiflorum,  the  dwarf  large-flowered  form  of 
D.  Jamesianum,  D.  Brymerianum,  and  the 
elegant  yellow  D.  dixanthum  were  arranged  with 
good  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  etc.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  very  effective  group,  which  included  very 
great  variety.  At  the  back  were  Cymbidium 
Gottianum,  with  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D. 
Jamesianum  and  well-flowered  Odontoglossums, 
of  which  0.  Titania,  with  very  large  reddish- 
brown  flowers,  was  a  distinct  form.  Others 
noted  were  Masdevallia  Houtteana,  with  many 
floweTS,  and  a  very  pretty  hybrid  of  Odonto- 
glossum  PescatoTei,  whose  flowers  still  remained 
near  to  that  species,  but  were  larger  and  finely 
spotted   with  purple.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Spencer  Park  Nursery, 
AVandsworth  Common,  staged  a  group  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  etc.,  for 
which  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Con- 
stance (B.-L.-C.  Veitehii  x  C.  intertexta).  a 
good  flower  of  a  clear  purplish  lilac  tint,  darker 
on  the  lip,  which  has  a  yellow  disc ;  and  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Fascinator-Mossiae,  var.  Imogene,  with 
clear  white  sepals  and  ruby-purple  front  to  the 
lip. 

W.  Potter,  Esq.,  Elmside,  Beckenham,  sent 
flowers  of  a  hybrid  Dendrobium  of  the  D.  Ains 
worthii  section  near  to  D.  Apollo  album. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Druery,  W.  J.  Bean,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
John  Green,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  George  Harrow, 
J.  W.  Moorman,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  W.  Howe.  J.  W.  Barr.  J.  Jennings, 
F.  W.  Harvey,  John  Dickson,  C.  Dixon,  A. 
Watkins,  A.  Turner,  C.  E.  Shea,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  James  Hudson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  G.  Baker  and  George  Paul. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT 

Primula  Adonis  (see  fig.  75).  —  A  hybrid 
raised  from  P.  viscusa  and  probably  a  garden 
variety  of  Auricula.  At  first  sight  the  plant 
resembles  a  glorified  alpine  Auricula,  for  the 
leaves  are  almost  similar.  But  the  flowers  are 
deeply  cleft,  and  in  a  vei-y  large  truss.  The 
colour  is  a  wonderfully  bright  mauve,  and  the 
eye  is  white.     Shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Hydrangea  Badiant. — A  variety  of  H.  hor- 
tensis  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  pink 
flowers.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Other  Novelties. 

Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett)  showed  Corylopsis  multiflora,  a  small, 
Hazel-like  bush  about  2^  feet  high,  covered  with 
stout  yellow  catkins  1^  inch  long.  He  also 
showed  Prunus  pilosiuscula  var.  media,  a  new 
Chinese  shrub  bearing  dark  foliage  and  pale  pink 
flowers  with  long  stamens. 

Mr.  -T.  Allgrove,  Middle  Green,  Langley,  ex- 
hibited new  species  of  Primula  from  China,  in- 
cluding P.  Maximowiczii,  P.  tangutica,  P. 
minima.   P.   longifolia  and  P.   sulphurea. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  showed  a  striking 
form  of  Primula  denticulata  named  superba. 
The  globular  inflorescences  are  a  pleasing  laven- 
der-blue colour,  each  flower  having  a  pretty  gold- 
eoloured  eye. 

Groups. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  collec- 
tions : — 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  and  G. 
Ctjthbert,  Southgate,  for  forced  shrubs,  all 
splendidly   flowered  and  in  great  variety. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  B. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses.  This  ex- 
hibit was  superb,  and  occupied  30  feet  run  of 
tabling.  Flat-trained  plants  of  Ramblers  Ethel, 
Blush  Rambler,  White  Dorothy  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  were  masses  of  bloom.  At  the  foot  of 
these  were  epergnes  of  the  blush-coloured  single, 
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Cupid :  Autumn  Tints,  Dean  Hole,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and,  in  front,  boxes  of  exhibition 
blooms. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  dwarf  plants  of  Cinerarias, 
principally  of  pink  shades,  but  including  another 
in  the  variety  Sky  Blue,  which  comes  true 
from  seed.  The  plants  were  magnificent 
specimens,  each  about  6  inches  high,  with 
trusses  1  foot  across.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford, 
for  a  grand  exhibit .  of  Roses.  A  new  pink 
semi-double  Rambler  named  Catillon  Rambler 
had  place  of  honour  in  the  centre.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  a  splendid  group 
of  Roses.  The  back  was  composed  of  well- 
flowered  Ramblers,  with  boxes  of  exhibition 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mme.  Melanie  Sou- 
pert,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Coxhead,  and  Gustave  Griinerwald.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  laTge  floor  group 
of  Roses,  all  pot-plants,  tall  standards  and  Ram- 
blers being  utilised  for  relief  in  a  setting  of 
choice  H.T.s,  H.P.s  and  other  large -flowered 
varieties.  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  Co.  Down,  for  Roses  of  superb 
qualitv.  including  the  new  Killamey  Brilliant, 
a  beautifully-shaped  bloom  coloured  rose-pink, 
and  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  for  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  the  Misses  Tanner 
and  Tait,  Bushey  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Streeter),  for  large, 
well-flowered  plants  of  Schizanthus  and  Ciner- 
arias. Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  for  Roses, 
including  his  fine,  new,  fragrant,  pink  variety, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Norwood,  and  the  velvety-red  single 
Princess  Mary.  Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  for 
a  large  rock-garden  arranged  as  a  corner 
exhibit.  Messrs".  Pipers  also  showed  Pansies  and 
Violas  in  variety,  forms  of  V.  gracilis  being 
charming.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  South 
Kensington,  for  Azaleas.  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Richmond,  for  Azaleas  of  the  amoena  type,  Cle- 
matises, Aucuba  vera  in  berry,  and  Ericas. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  for 
Alpines,  Carnations  and,  as  a  separate  exhibit,  a 
bank  of  forced  shrubs  bordered  by  dwarf  Poly- 
antha  Roses.  Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  and  Sons, 
Edmonton,  for  a  mixed  group  of  indoor  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  in  a  setting  of  Ferns.  MessTS. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  a  floor  group 
of  Acacias,  Meterosideros  floribunda.  Hydran- 
geas, splendid  plants  of  Eriostemon  linearifolius 
and  Carnations.  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston;  Kent, 
for  Alpines  and  Rhododendrons.  MessTS.  Ali.- 
wood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield,  for  Carnations.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Alpines  and 
shrubs. 

Bronze  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  John 
Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  for  a 
very  pleasing  rockery,  with  central  pathway,  the 
use  of  dwarf  Maples  and  Conifers  heightening 
the  effect.  In  the  clumps  of  old  grey  sandstone 
were  such  beautiful  Alpines  as  Saxifraga  san- 
guinea  superba,  the  richest  red  Saxifraga, 
Anemone  nemoTosa  alba  fl.  pi.,  Hutchinsia 
alpina,  Myosotis  Ruth  Fischer  and  Draba  pyren- 
aica.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  for  Alpines  and  bulbs.  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott,  Stevenage,'  for  a  rockery 
planted  with  Aubrietias,  Primula  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Houstonia  serpyllifolia,  Saxifraga  bathoniensis 
and  other  Alpines.  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ- 
church,  Hampshire,  for  superbly-flowered  Alpines 
in  pots.  Messrs.  G.  AND  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, for  exhibition  blooms  of  Roses  in  boxes. 
Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst,  for 
Alpines. 

Bronze     Banksian     Medals     to     Mrs.     Lloyd 

Edwards,    Bryn    Oerog,    near    Llangollen,     for 

'   hybrid   Saxifrages ;   Mr.    James  Box,   Haywards 

Heath,   for  Alpines;  and  Messrs.  Wares,  Ltd., 

Feltham,   for  hardy  plants. 

Narcissus  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Wilson,  P.  R.  Barr,  H.  Smith, 
G.  W.  Leak,  W.  T.  Ware,  G.  Reuthe,  A.  D. 
Hall,  W.  Goldring,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland,  C. 
Bourne,  H.  Backhouse,  F.  H.  Chapman,  F. 
Barchard.  Joseph  Jacob,  J.  Duncan  Pearson, 
W.  W.  Fowler,  W.  Poupart,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
C.  T.  Digby,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 
AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificate. 

Narcissus      Caedmon. — A       Posticus      variety 
which  received  the  Award  of  Merit  on  April  15, 


1913.  The  perianth  is  beautifully  regular  in  out- 
line, and  the  petals  are  pure  white  and  of  thick 
texture.  The  broad  eye  is  finely  coloured,  being 
red  on  the  margin,  with  gold  passing  to  green 
in  the  centre.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissus  Marseillaise  (Poeticus). — A  sym- 
metrical flower,  with  clear,  stout  perianth  seg- 
ments, each  petal  having  a  very  distinct  rib. 
The  eve  is  edged  with  red,  and  the  interior  is 
yellow  passing  to  citron  yellow. 

Narcissus  Distich.  —  The  perianth  is  very 
thick  in  texture,  but  not  so  pure  white  as  dn 
the  last.  The  feature  is  the  beautiful  eye, 
which  stands  out  conspicuously,  there  being  a 
broad  band  of  red  to  the  frilled  margin.  Both 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Chapman. 

Narcissus  White  King. — A  pale  Giant  Leedaii 
variety.  The  perianth  is  cream-coloured,  and 
the  segments  are  pointed.  The  big  frilled  cup 
is  pale-lemon  colour,  with  a  yellow  base.  Shown 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob. 

Narcissus  Mary  Copeland. — A  pretty,  double 
Daffodil.  The  petals  are  white,  passing  to 
cream,  mixed  with  shorter  petals  of  orange 
.colour  with  yellow  below,  some  of  the  inner 
white  petals  having  also  touches  of  gold  colour. 
Shown  by  Mr.  W.  F.   M.   Copeland. 

Groups. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  ex- 
hibits of  Daffodils  : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Daffodils.  This 
large  collection  contained  beautiful  blooms  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  notably  Cassandra,  Caedmon, 
Queen  of  Dawn  (New  Barrii),  Ringdove,  Will 
Scarlet,  a  finely  coloured  Incomparabilis  variety  ; 
Cleopatra  (Trumpet),  Elgiva  (Incomparabilis), 
with  pale  apricot  chalice  ;  Lord  Kitchener  ;  and 
seedlings  and   hybrids  of   Narcissus   triandrus. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pear- 
son and  Sons,  Lowdham,  for  Daffodils.  This 
excellent  exhibit  contained  beautiful  flowers  of 
Norah  Pearson,  Mary  Copeland,  Bernardino, 
Lou:se  L.  Linton,  Harold  Finn,  White  King  and 
Mrs.   R.   Sydenham. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  a  collection  of  Nar- 
cissi, outstanding  varieties  being  Unique,  with 
a  trumpet  of  apricot  colour  ;  Silver  Dawn  (Giant 
Leedsii),  a  beautiful  bloom  with  wide,  lemon- 
coloured  chalice  and  paler  perianth ;  Will  Scar- 
let ;  Refulgence  ;  Lady  Mayoress,  a  white  Leedsii ; 
and  Inglescomibe,  the  best  double  yellow 
Daffodil.  Messrs.  Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye, 
for  Narcissi,  including  many  seedlings,  Lady 
Mayoress,  Whitewell,  Mrs.  Horace  Wright, 
Torso,  Memento,  Horizon  and  Alabaster  being 
prominent  amongst  the  named  varieties.  J.  A. 
Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Neal), 
for  Daffodils. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  Alex.  Wilson, 
Shovell,  Bridgwater,  for  seedling  Poeticus 
Daffodils  shown  under  numbers.  Mr.  C.  Bourne, 
Bletchley,  for  a  collection,  well  arranged  on 
three  tiers  of  staging.  The  blooms  were  shown 
in  best  exhibition  form,  and  amongst  notable 
varieties  were  Imperialist  (Barrii),  Maid  Monica 
(a  white  Triandrus),  and  Jaspar,  a  dainty  Barrii, 
with  rich  colouring  in  the  corona. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  James  Car- 
ter and  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  for  varieties  of  Nar- 
cissus, arranged  in  large  bunches  in  glass  vases 
and  stands.  The  large,  richly  coloured  Trumpet 
variety,  King  Alfred,  was  shown  splendidly, 
and  others  especially  good  were  Horace,  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  Firebrand  and  Sir  Frederick. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present':  Mr.  C.  G.  A.  Nix  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  E.  Beckett,  F.  Perkins,  E.  A. 
Bunyard,  J.  Udale.  W.  H.  Divers,  H.  H.  Wil- 
liams, A.  W.  Metcalfe  and  A.  R.  Allan. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  exhibit 
of  Potatos,  comprising  some  twenty  varieties. 
There  were  clean,  well-matched  tubers  of  Bum- 
house  Beauty,  Great  Scot,  Prolific,  Midlothian 
Early  (a  first  early  variety  which  has  mealy 
flesh  and  is  now  splendid  for  eating),  British 
Queen,  Windsor  Castle  and  Dobbie's  Favourite. 
Hon.  Vicary  Gums,  Aldcnham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.   Mr.   E.   Beckett),   showed  four  varieties  of 


Cabbage.  They  were  planted  on  September  9, 
and  had  made  nice  heads ;  the  largest  variety  was 
Harbinger.  The  others  were  A^pril,  Flower  of 
Spring  and  Ellam's  Dwarf  Early. 


ROYAL    CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  28  and  29. — The  spring  6how  of  this 
society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
war  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  show,  but  on 
the  whole  the  exhibition  was  a  very  creditable 
one  under  the  circumstances.  The  competitive 
entries  were  about  fifty  under  the  average,  and 
there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
nurserymen's  exhibits,  only  one  firm  being  re- 
presented from  across  the  Border,  and  two  from 
Ireland.  Although  the  market  house,  compared 
with  normal  years,  had  a  somewhat  thin  appear- 
ance, the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  very  good, 
and  in  some  cut  flower  sections,  Roses  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  very  fine. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 
Plants. 

For  the  group  of  Orchids,  the  only  entrant 
was  R.  Hindle,  Esq.,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
Houlden),  and  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
in  place  of  the  first  prize.  T.  H.  Ballantyne, 
The  Neuk,  Peebles  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Smith),  excelled 
for  4  stove  or  greenhouse  plants ;  G.  D. 
Mackay,  Esq.,  Inveralmond,  Cramond  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Sword)  was  first  for  six  plants  in  bloom, 
for  6  large  flowering  Cinerarias,  and  for  6 
Cineraria  stellata ;  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry 
Tower,  Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Ividd),  was  first 
for  2  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  4  pots  of 
Amaryllis,  and  6  Cyclamen ;  Sir  Robert 
Usher,  Bart.,  Norton,  Ratho  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
McKinna),  excelled  for  4  haTdy  Rhododen- 
drons, 6  hardy  Azaleas,  1   Deutzia,  2  Deutzias, 

3  Lilacs,  2  pots  of  Mignonette,  and  6  Cal- 
ceolarias; J.  Stewart  Clark,  Esq.,  Dundas 
Castle,  South  Queensferry  (gr.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Urquhart),  for  4  Azalea  indica;  Colonel  More 
Nisbet,  The  Drnm,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Whaiuiel),  for  2  Azalea  indica ;  the  Earl  of 
Home,  Douglas  Castle,  Lanarkshire  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
M'MLUan),  for  3  exotic  Ferns,  3  Adiantums,  4 
Palms,  6  Palms,  4  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  3 
Marguerites,  4  Astilbe,  6  Gloxinias,  4  Schizan- 
thus, 6  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and  6  pots 
of  Hyacinths ;  Miss  Balfour-Melville,  Pilrig 
House,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Robertson),  was 
first  for  6  dwarf  hardy  British  Ferns,  6  Alpine 
Auriculas,  3  Alpine  Auriculas,  6  stage  Auricu- 
las, 1  green-edge  Auricula,  and  1  white-edge 
Auricula ;  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Carlowrie,  Kirklis- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  J.  Thorn),  excelled  for  4  foliage 
plants,  6  foliage  plants,  3  Dracaenas,  3  Crotons, 
12  Roses  in  pots,  6  HP.  Roses,  and  6  H.T. 
Roses;  Mr.  Jas.  M'Kelvie,  Hatton  House,  Kirk- 
newton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Findlay),  was  first  for 
1  Palm ;  Mrs.  Dewar,  Drylaw  House,  Mid- 
lothian (gr.  Mr.  W.  T.  Galloway)  was  first  for  2 
Climbing  Roses  and  6  pots  of  Primula  Sieboldii ; 
Mrs.  Hcg,  Gogar  Burn,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Brow),    was    first    for    4    Zonal    Pelargoniums, 

4  Show  Pelargoniums,  6  pots  of  Primula 
obconica,  6  pots  of  single  Primula  vulgaris, 
and  6  pots  of  Primula  (distinct  species)  ; 
Sir  R.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  Raith,  Kirk- 
caldy, excelled  for  4  Caladiums,  6  Strep- 
tocarpus,  and  6  Polyanthus  plants;  Dr.  Scott, 
Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Armstrong),  ex- 
celled for  2  Hydrangeas  and  6  Astilbe ;  Mrs. 
Watt,  Spbtt  House,  Dunbar  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Cossar), 
for  2  Dicentra  spectabilis ;  W.  A.  Whttelau  , 
Esq.,  Greenpark,  Liberton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wood), 
for  4  Clarkia,  6  pots  of  garden  Narcissi,  and  6 
pots  of  Tulips;  C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Dalhousie 
Castle,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie),  was 
first  for  6  double  Primula  vulgaris,  1  grey- 
edge  Auricula,  24  Alpine  plants,  and  6  Alpine 
plants. 

Gardeners  and  Amateurs. 
Cut  Flowers. 
('.  W  Cowan,  Esq.,  excelled  for  12  bunches  of 
Narcissi,  12  Roses  in 2 vases,  3  vases  of  Daffodils 
arranged  for  effect,  and  3  bowls  of  Daffodils  ar- 
ranged for  effect.  Tli''  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Pan- 
mure  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Simpson),  was  first  for  24  and 
12  Roses  respectively,  and  the  lit.  Hon.  J. 
Parker  Smith.  Linburn  House,  Midlothian  (gr. 
Mr.    D.    Macgregor),   was  first   for   12  Gloire  do 
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Dijon  Roses.  Lord  Strathedex  and  Campbell, 
Hartrigge,  Jedburgh  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Williams),  ex- 
celled for  3  vases  of  Malmaison  Carnations;  E. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Dunbar  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Hart),  for  2  vases  Carnations;  and  Sir  E.  C. 
Munro  Ferguson  for  6  vases  of  hardy  spring 
flowers,  6  vases  any  Tulip  other  .than  Parrots, 
and.  3  vases  any  Tulip  other  than  Parrot  varie- 
ties. Lady  Moss,  Middleton  Hall,  Gorebridge 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  M'Cartney),  excelled  for  3  pots  of 
Parrot  Tulips ;  Sir  Robert  Usher  for  12  .trusses 
of  hardy  Rhododendrons :  Lord  Elphinstone 
for  12  bunches  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers  (ex- 
clusive of  Orchids),  and  the  decorated  dinner 
table ;  while  J.  Stewart  Clark,  Esq. ,  was  first 
for  6  spikes  of  Orchids. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  only  fruit  shown, 
was  a  dish  of  Strawberries,  for  which  there 
were  three  entrants,  and  the  First  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Elphinstone. 

Mrs.  Watt,  Spott  House,  Dunbar,  won  the 
First  Prize  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables. 

Awards  of  Merit. — Hybrid  Primroses  "Bon 
Accord  Indigo"  and  "Bon  Accord  Peach,"  ex- 
hibited by  Jas.   Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen. 
Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Storrle  and  Storrie,  Glencarse,  Perth- 
shire, fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  pots,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias  and  Petunias  (Gold  Medal)  ;  D. 
King,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh,  group  of  spring- 
flowering  plants,  artistically  arranged  on  the  floor 
(Gold  Medal) ;  John  Downle,  Edinburgh,  Eho- 
dodendrons  (Gold  Medal) ;  Hogg  and  Robert- 
son, Dublin,  Tulips  and  Narcissi  (Gold  Medal)  ; 
Cunningham,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  rock 
and  other  Alpine  plants  (Gold  Medal) ;  R.  B. 
Laird,  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh, 
artistic  arrangement  of  plants  on  the  floor  (Gold 
Medal) ;  W.  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Mid- 
lothian, Hybrid  Narcissi  (Gold  Medal) ;  Young 
and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  Perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations (Silver-gilt  Medal) ;  John  Forbes 
(Hawick),  Ltd.,  Delphiniums,  Antirrhinums, 
and  Alpines  (Silver-Gilt  Medal) ;  James  Cocker 
and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Roses,  Primulas,  and 
Alpines  (Silver-gilt  Medal)  ;  D.  M'Leod,  Man- 
chester, Orchids  (Silver-gilt  Medal)  ;  D.  W. 
Thomson,  Edinburgh,  new  Narcissi  (Silver 
Medal)  ;  Reamsbottom,  Geashill,  King's  County, 
St.  Brigid  Anemones  (double)  (Silver  Medal)  ; 
John  Phlllips,   Edinburgh,   group  of  Palms. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA   AND   PRIMULA. 
(SOUTHERN  SECTION). 

April  27. — The  thirty-eighth  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
conjunction  with  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  meet- 
ing at  Westminster.  The  show  was  smaller  than 
usual,  and  competition  was  limited.  Mr.  James 
Douglas  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  and 
won  eleven  1st  prizes. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Auricula  Kaffir. — An  Alpine  variety  of  glow- 
ing crimson-maroon  colour,  with  a  golden  centre. 
The  flowers  are  of  perfect  proportion,  and  the 
noble  truss  has  pips  with  long  stalks.  Shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Auricula  Dent  Blanche. — This  also  is  an 
Alpine  variety,  the  colour  being  pale  blue  shaded 
purple,  and  with  cream-coloured  centre.  Shown 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibson. 

Competitive  Classes. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  12 
Auriculas,  dissimilar,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham,  was  easily  1st  with  Harrison 
Weir,  Geo.  Rudd,  Goliath,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  Guy 
Cranfield,  Frugo,  Celestial,  William  Smith, 
Bianca,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Favourite  and 
Eucharis  (this  last  was  adjudged  the  Premier 
Show  Auricula) ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gibson,  Bel- 
mont, Surrey. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  also  successful  in  the  class 
for  six  Auriculas,  with  Prince  Charming,  Harri- 
son Weir,  Eucharis,  Favourite,  Guy  Cranfield 
and  a  green-edged  seedling;  2nd,  Mr.  Hampton, 
with  choice  plants  of  Mikado,  Richard  Headlev, 
Abraham  Barker  and  Miss  Burnett.  The  James 
Douglas  Memorial  Cup  and  Medal  offered  to  the 
most  successful  amateur  exhibitor  in  this  class 
was  won  by  Mr.  Hampton. 


In  the  class  for  four  Auriculas,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  showed  the  better  of 
two  exhibits  with  Wild  Swan,  Emerald,  Snow- 
don's  Knight  and  Mikado ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Mason,  Banstead,  Surrey,  who  showed  Harrison 
Weir  finely.  Mr.  Mason  won  in  the  class  for 
two  plants. 

Mr.  Douglas  showed  (1)  the  best  green-edged 
Auricula  in  Wm.  Smith,  (2)  the  best  grey-edged 
in  Marmion,  (3)  the  best  white-edged  in  Acme, 
and  (4)  the  best  self  in  Canary  Bird. 

The  class  for  24  Alpine  Auriculas  was  a  good 
one,  although  there  were  only  two  exhibits. 
Again  Mr.  Douglas  excelled — his  plants  of  Mrs. 
Douglas,  Phyllis  Douglas,  Admiration,  King 
George,  Prince  of  Tyre  and  Claud  Halcro  were 
magnificent ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Philllps  and  Taylor, 
Bracknell. 

The  best  single  specimen  of  an  Alpine 
Auricula  with  a  gold  centre  was  Glow,  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas  ;  whilst  Mr.  Gibson  had  the 
finest  variety  with  a  white  or  cream  centre  in 
his  seedling  Dent  Blanche  (see  awards). 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  Fancy  Auriculas,  in  six 
varieties,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

In  the  class  for  six  Primulas  of  distinct  species 
or  well-marked  varieties,  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove, 
Middle  Green,  Langley,  had  an  easy  win  with 
Primula  sulphurea,  P.  Veitchii.  P.  Unique,  P. 
Forrestii,  P.  tangutica  and  P.  pulverulenta  var. 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Staward  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
12  fancy  Polyanthuses,  dissimilar ;  Mr.  W. 
Miller,  Wisbech,  showed  the  best  group  of 
Primulas  or  Auriculas  in  a  box  or  basket,  and 
he  had  splendid  plants  of  double  Primroses,  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  a  class 
for  these  plants. 

An  excellent  group  of  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses was  shown  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Row- 
ledge,  Farnham.  which  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  in  Class  30. 


©bituav^. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

April  1.  —  Committee  'present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood, 
J.  Evans,  Dr.  Hartley,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackle- 
ton,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  and  H.  Arthur 
(secretary). 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for 
groups  : — Silver-gilt  medals  to  R.  Ashworth, 
Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden),  Wm.  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  Howes),  and  W.  E. 
Lee,  Esq.,  Heywood   (gr.  Mr.  C.  Branch). 

Silver  Medals  to  Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P., 
Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lupton),  and  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keeling  and  Sons,  Bradford. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  illustrissimum  var,  "  Cano- 
bus,"  Odontioda  luminosa  (Odm.  Rossii  rubes- 
cens  X  Oda.  Charlesworthii),  and  So-phro- 
Cattieya-Laelia  Marathon  "  Ashlands"  var.,  all 
shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Zenobie  Thompson's  var.  (Odm. 
percultum  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii),  exhibited  by 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Dendrobium  Thwaitesiae  Veitch's  var.,  shown 
by  S..  Gratrix,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling 
and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Xanthotcs  Oakshottiae, 
exhibited  by  A.  J.   Oakshott,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  x  Titan  and  Laelio-Cattleya 
Britannia  var.  "  Melaine  "  (C.  gigas  Trianae 
Melaine  Beyrodt  x  L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba), 
from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

0.  percultum  Othello  and  0.  Ernesti  Memoria 
B.  he  Doux,  shown  by  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq. 

0.  illustrissimum  var.  Palatine,  exhibited  by 
Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P. 

0.  Jasper  var.  Masereelianum,  from  R.  Ash- 
worth, Esq. 

0.  Laurence  Bresson  (Meteor  X  illustrissi- 
mum), from  J.  Butterworth,  Esq. 

Cymbidium  Sanderi  var.  alba  and  Oncidium 
King  Albert,  shown  by  P.  Smith,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Rossettii  var.  Mary  Gratrix, 
shown  by  Mrs.  S.  Gratrix. 


Archibald  Piper. -We  regret  to  see  an  an-  ' 
nouncement  in  the;  Gardeners'  Magazine  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Archibald  Piper,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Wren  Piper,  of  the  Rose  Nurseries, 
Uckfield,  Sussex,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  From 
the  Uckfield  nurseries  the  well-knowm  variety 
Sunrise  (1899),  Peace  (1903)  and  other  good 
Roses  have  been  distributed.  Deceased  was 
employed  in  his  father's  nursery  until  failing 
health  forced  him  to  Tetire.  He  contributed 
articles  on  Roses  and  Rose-growing  to  the  weekly 
Press,  and  his  writings  showed  him  to  possess  a 
very  intimate  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected 
with  tlhe  flower.  His  contributions  to  these 
pages  covered  a  period  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Piper,  sen.,  in 
1912,  the  business  has  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wren  Piper. 

Thomas  Edwards.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  Tuesday  la6t,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edwards,  general  plant  foreman  and  book- 
keeper at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Wind- 
sor. Deceased  entered  service  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  forty  years  ago,  and  has  served  under 
three  head   gardeners. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ants  in  Greenhouses  :  P.  J.  If  you  can  trace 
the  nests  of  the  ants  pour  boiling  water  over 
them,  which  will  destroy  these  pests.  If  this 
is  not  possible,  inject  a  little  bisulphide  of 
carbon  or  Vaporite  into  their  burrows,  and 
the  fumes  will  kill  the  ants.  The  "  Ballikin- 
rain  Ant,  DesKroyer,"  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Cross  and  Son,  Glasgow,  is  another 
effective  and   poisonous  remedy. 

Gardener's  Travelling  Expenses  :  G.  D.  It  is 
tlhe  custom  for  a  gentleman  to  pay  a  gardener's 
travelling  expenses  if  the  latter  calls  upon  him 
by  request  on  applying  for  engagement.  Pos- 
sibly the  Court  might  hold  that  such  a  request 
operated  to  imply  an  understanding  that  the 
usual  travelling  expenses  would  be  paid,  but 
as  such  claims  are  necessarily  small  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  reported  judgment 
on  the  point.  You  would  certainly  have  the 
sympathy  of  the  Court,  but  a  solicitor's  letter 
might  have  the  desired  Tesult  without  actual 
litigation. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  C,  Prestonkirk.  Scilla 
italica.  — A.  C.  1,  Abies  Nordmanniana ;  2, 
Pernettya  mucronata ;  4, .  Viburnum  Tinus 
(Laurustinus)  ;  5,  Senecio  Grayi ;  6.  Cupressus 
pisifera  var.  plumosa  aurea  ;  No.  3  (?)  is  too 
scrappy  to  identify,  probably  Cotoneaster 
horizo'ntalis. —  IF.  H.  A.  1,  Phillyrea  de- 
cora; 2,  Spiraea  Thunbergii. — F.  A.  h.  Tulips 
sylvestris. — H.  G.  P.  Juniperus  chinensis. — 
H.  B.  J.  Cypripedium  villosum  and  Bifrenaria 
Harrisoniae. — /.  G.  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum,  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  crispum 
and   0.    gloriosum,    and   often   imported    with 

0.  crispum.  Your  form  approaches  0.  glorio- 
sum, but  some  of  the  varieties  show  more  of 
the  influence  of  0.  crispum. — Alpha.  Mills 
uniflora,  sometimes  called  Triteleia  uniflora  in 
gardens.  —  W.     W.      Tritonia    crocata. — A.    Z. 

1,  Cryptomeria  elegans  ;  2,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegata;  3,  Claytonia  perf oliata  ;  4,  Grevillea 
ericifolia;  5,  Cassinea  fulvida,  known  also  as 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus ;  6.  Hippophae 
rhamnoides  (Sea  Buckthorn)  ;  7,  Asparagus  de- 
cumbens. 

Twin  Daffodils  :  Miss  G.  C.  Your  twin 
flowers  of  Narcissus  Sir  Watkin  are  interesting, 
but  not  uncommon.  Synanthy  can  take  place 
in  various  ways.  The  specimen  sent  shows 
the  adhesion  of  two  perfect  flowers,  from  the 
stalks  to  the  top  of  the  petals.  It  is  more 
usual  for  some  of  the  organs  to  be  suppressed. 


Communications  Beceived  — G  F..  Cairo  (see 
Card.  Cliron.,  February  6.  p.  74)— A  Sufferer  (We  do 
not  understand  vour  letter,  and  there  was  no  en- 
closure)—A.   F.  J.'— W.   L— F.   M.   B.—J.   C— J.   McD  — 

E.  P.— W.  C— Canon  B.— E.  A.  M.— E.  C— C.  H.  H.— 
C.  D.— P.  W.  N.— E.  N.— W.  T.— J.  W.  B.— F.  P.  H. 
—J.    G.— A.    C.    H.— Miss    D.    M.— A.    M.     S— G.    N.— 

F.  A.  E.— J.  G.— C.  T.— W.  S.— W.  H.  A— E.  M.— 
E.  H.  J— F.  D— H.  M.  D.— W.  E.— A.  B.  J.— W.  D  — 
W.  M.   W.— B.   B.  J. 


May  8,  1915.] 
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THE    MARKET   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

AS  usual,  we  had  a  spell  of  very  cold 
weather  during  part  of  the  Black- 
thorn blooming  season.  From  the 
21st  to  the  29th  of  April,  inclusive,  the 
wind  blew  from  the  north-west  or  the 
north-east  in  greater  or  less  force  and 
frigidity.  All  but  three  of  the  days  were 
sunny;  but  this  rendered  the  conditions 
all  the  more  treacherous,  as  the  nights 
were  cold.  In  my  district  there  was  only 
once  any  frost  worth  notice,  and  then  it 
did  not  exceed  4  degrees  even  in  the  lowest 
part  of  my  farm;  but  from  Pershore  a 
report  gave  8  degrees  for  one  night  and 
less  for  two  or  three  other  occasions.  On 
the  last  day  of  April  there  was  a  season- 
able change,  with  the  wind  south- 
west, and  May  Day  was  splendid. 
No  rain  of  any  consequence  fell  at  my 
place  in  April  after  the  12th,  and  the 
total  for  the  month  was  1.41  inches. 

Fruit  Blossoming. 
In  the  circumstances  mentioned  above, 
the  development  of  fruit  blossom  was 
slow  until  nearly  the  end  of  April, 
when  it  became  rapid,  so  that  several 
varieties  of  Plums  came  into  full  flowering 
almost  simultaneously.  Black  Diamond 
was  well  ahead  of  any  other  variety, 
and  was  in  full  blossom  on  April  18, 
followed  by  Monarch  on  the  22nd, 
President  on  the  26th,  Early  Rivers  on 
the  28th,  and  Czar,  Victoria,  and 
Pond's  Seedling  on  the  30th.  Early 
Cherries  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
Pear  were  also  in  full  beauty  on  the  date 
last  named.  All  these  dates  are  late,  and 
no  Apple  was  a  quarter  out  in  blossom  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  My  show  of  Plum 
blossom  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  was  last 
year,    when   I    had     a    good    crop    on   the 


whole.  For  Black  Diamond,  President, 
and  Early  Rivers  it  is  satisfactory,  for 
Czar  fair,  for  Pond's  Seedling  in  one 
plantation  profuse,  but  partial  in 
another;  for  Victoria,  from  thin  to  fair; 
for  Gisborne,  very  full,  and  for  Monarch 
extremely  slight.  Nearly  all  varieties  of 
Pears  are  coming  very  fully  into  blossom 
at  the  time  of  writing,  and  Cherries  are 
making  a  beautiful  display.  Many  varie- 
ties of  Apple  also  promise  well,  though 
some  which  produced  great  crops  last  sea- 
son are  taking  a  rest. 

A  Warning  Against  Creosote. 
Mr.  Awati's  formula  for  a  wash  to  kill 
Apple-suckers  has  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  publish  the  results 
of  a  trial  of  it  carried  out  very  carefully. 
The  formula  is  a  mixture  of  101b.  of  soft 
soap  with  a  quart  of  creosote  in  100  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  wash  was  found  the 
most  fatal  to  Apple-suckers  out  of 
several  mixtures  tried  last  season  by 
Mr.  Awati  and  some  assistants,  and 
it  was  declared  to  have  proved  harm- 
less to  the  trees  on  which  it  was 
sprayed.  With  me  the  remedy  has  proved 
far  worse  than  the  disease.  It  is 
fatal  to  all  suckers,  aphides,  thrips,  and 
small  caterpillars  which  it  wets;  but  tin 
injury  it  does  to  the  foliage  is  so  great 
that  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  leave  the 
trees  unsprayed  than  to  use  it  again.  A 
trial  of  it  and  another  mixture  was  car- 
ried out  on  a  small  scale  on  April  21,  the 
Apples  subjected  to  the.  washes  being 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg  and  Beauty  of 
Bath.  The  clusters  of  blossom  buds  were 
just  beginning  to  spread  out,  though 
those  of  the  latter  variety  were  more  com- 
pact than  was  desirable.  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  trial,  however,  was  to  find 
whether  either  wash  would  scorch  the 
young  leaves,  before  the  regular  work  of 
summer  spraying  began.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  it  was  found  that  the  edges 
of  many  of  the  leaves  and  the  outsit' 
petals  of  the  blossom  buds  were  browned 
where  the  creosote  wash  had  been  used, 
the  results  being  much  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  Duchess  of  Oldenberg  than  in 
that  of  Beauty  of  Bath.  Where  the  other 
new  wash,  to  be  described  presently,  was 
used  no  injurious  results  whatever  were 
noticeable.  But  it  was  not  until  May  1,  a 
few  hours  after  a  much  more  extensive 
trial  of  the  creosote  and  soft  soap  wash 
had  been  made,  that  any  approach  to  the 
full  damage  done  was  noticed.  Then  it 
was  found  that  the  scorching  effects  had 
greatly  extended,  many  of  the  young 
leaves  having  been  entirely  scorched,  so 
that  considerable  defoliation  is  inevitable. 
Moreover,  the  entire  trees  of  Duchess  of 
Oldenberg  presented  a  dingy  appearance, 
contrasting  strikingly  with  the  fresli 
greenness  of  adjoining  trees  sprayed  with 
the  other  wash.  The  foliage  of  the  former 
was  not  half  the  size  of  that  of  the  latter, 
and  the  blossom  buds  were  not  so  nearly 
open.  The  killing  effects  of  the  two 
washes  were  excellent,  and  equally  so 
Numbers  of  dead  suckers,  aphides,  and 
many  thrips  and  small  caterpillars  were 
found,  with  very  few  alive.  In  spraving, 
a  truss  of  blossom  buds  here  and  there   is 


always  inadvertently  missed,  while  many 
trusses  were  too  compact  to  allow  of  the 
effective  entrance  of  the  wash. 
A  Perfect  Wash. 
The  other  wash  referred  to   above  is   a 
mixture  of  101b.  of  soft  soap  and  3f  pints 
of  28  per  cent,  liquid  ammonia  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water, found  last  season,  in  numer- 
ous trials  which  I  carried  out  on  a  small 
scale,   to  be  the  most  hopeful  mixture  for 
aphis    and    Apple-sucker.        There    is   no 
doubt  that  this  wash    kills    every   aphis, 
sucker,  thrip,   and   small    caterpillar  that 
it  wets  thoroughly.     This  was   proved  by- 
cutting  from  the  trees  a  number  of  trusses 
of  blossom  buds  infested  by  one  or  more  of 
the  pests  named,  immersing  them  for  half 
a  minute  in  the    wash,   drying    them    in 
the  open  air,  and  examining  them  with  a 
lens  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  by 
opening  the  trusses  entirely   and  picking 
them  to  pieces.     In  45  infested  trusses  all 
the   pests    but    one    each    of    the    aphis, 
sucker,     and   thrip  were  dead,   no    living 
caterpillar  being  found.  The  few  pests  that 
escaped    death    were     in    extra    compact 
trusses   of    blossom  buds,    apparently   not 
wetted   through  even   by   dipping.        This 
wash  is  now  being  used  extensively  in  my 
Apple  orchards,  and  can  be  confidently  re- 
commended,  as  it  does  not  scorch  the  foli- 
age in  the  slightest  degree.      Probably  its 
effect   will  be  invigorating.        Whether    it 
would  scorch  open  blossom  or  not  cannot 
be  told  at  present;    but,   in   my   opinion, 
no  spraying  should  be  done  when  the  blos- 
som   is    expanded.       The  proper  time  to 
spray   for  the  pests  named  above  is  when 
the    blossom   buds   are   well    separated    in 
their   clusters,    but  not   expanded.        Un- 
fortunately, many  trusses  remain  compact 
when  those  of  earlier  development  are  be- 
ginning to  show  open  blossom.     It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  strength  of  the  am- 
monia.     Mine  was  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Chance    and    Hunt,    Oldbury,    Worcester- 
shire,   who   recommended     28     per     cent, 
strength.        The    ammonia  should   not  be 
added  to   the  wash   until  immediately  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  applied,  to  avoid  loss  from 
evaporation  as  far  as  possible.     Now  that 
caterpillars   have  increased    in   size,   it  is 
found    that  many  escape  death   after  the 
ordinary     spraying     with     either    of    the 
washes   named   above.     This    is    a    cater- 
pillar season,  and  41b.  of  arsenate  of  lead 
should  be  added  to  100  gallons  of  the  soft 
soap  and  ammonia  wash  where  these  pests 
are  numerous.     This  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  all  varieties  of  Apples. 

The  necessity  of  dodging  about  from 
one  place  to  another  among  different 
varieties  of  Apples  when  spraying  to  kill 
pests  in  clusters  of  blossom  buds  is  a  great 
inconvenience,  as  it  involves  frequent  re- 
movals of  the  spraying  plant.  It  is  essen- 
tial, however,  as  one  variety  may  be 
ready  for  treatment  a  week  before  the 
one  next  to  it.  Some  varieties  are 
difficult  to  catch  at  the  best  stage  because 
their  trusses  of  blossom  buds  remain 
compact  almost  up  to  the  time  when  th" 
petals  open.  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Domini. 
Lord  Orosvenor,  and  Blenheim  Pinpin 
being  notable  examples.  A  Southern 
Grower. 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS, 


ORCHIDS  IN  LONDON. 

A  striking  example  of  the  value  of  Orchids 
as  decorative  plants  in  towns  is  given  in  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Bergheim,  Belsize  Court, 
Hampstead  (gr.  Mr.  H.  A.  Page),  where  the 
small  Orchid  houses  have  been  well  furnished 
with  bloom  for  some  months  past. 

At  pTesent  there  is  a  fine  show,  made  up  of 
about  thirty  distinct  species  and  varieties.  In 
the  cool  house  the  Odontoglossums,  with  fine 
specimens  of  Scarlet  Sophronitis  (one  with 
twenty-one  blooms)  and  Masdevallias  give  a 
^ood  display.      In   the   intermediate  house  there 


11  : — "  For  Orchids,  the  staging  will  be  9  feet  wide 
and  the  front  tier  2  feet  high;  the  group  may 
thence  rise  to  an  average  height  of  7  feet  from 
the  ground.  Seven  feet  is  fixed  as  being  the 
average  of  the  extreme  permissible  limit  of  the 
tops  of  the  flowers  (not  of  the  pots),  as  above 
that  height  few  people  can  see  them.  Palms  and 
light  foliage  plants  used  as  decoration  are  not 
subject  to  this  limit  of  7  feet." 

The  exhibitors  say  that  sufficient  latitude  is 
not  given  to  them,  and  that  the  rule  is  vague. 
They  also  say  that  an  artistic  group  cannot  be 
arranged  without  having  some  of  the  lighter 
sprays  of  flowers  mingled  with  the  background 
of  foliage.  In  view  of  these  objections,  the 
chairman    having  brought  the  matter  before  the 


Fig.  77. — narcissus  centaur. 


are  good  Cattleya  Schroderae,  C.  Mossiae  and 
C.  Mendelii,  with  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  of  rare 
plants  Diacrium  bicornutum,  Ornithocephalus 
grandiflorus  and  Nanodes  Medusae.  In  another 
house  is  a  fine  show  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  with 
some  hybrids,  Eenanthera  Imschootiana  with 
large-branched  spikes  of  deep  red  flowers,  and 
a  fine  specimen  of  Cattleya  Skinneri. 

ORCHID  GROUPS  AT  CHELSEA  SHOW. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  honorary 
secretary  stated  that  several  intending  exhibitors 
had  expressed  their  inability  to  understand  the 
rule  set  forth  in  the  "Arrangements  for  1915." 
"  Regulations  for  Exhibitors,"  p.  85,  paragraph 


Council,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  words 
"  7  feet  from  the  ground "  should  read  "  7 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  front-tier  stage  as 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  line  two,"  making 
the  maximum  average  height  9  feet  from  the 
ground.  Thus  a  clear  7  feet  upwards  is  given 
for  the  bulk  of  the  group,  which,  if  preserving 
the  average,  may  be  higher  in  places,  and  sprays 
of  light  or  slender  Orchids  such  as  the  hybrids 
of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii  and  others  may 
ascend  to  mingle  with  the  foliage.  This  gives 
the  exhibitor  a  free  hand  within  reasonable 
limits  to  arrange  his  group  in  the  most  attractive 
manner,  and  the  ruling  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  Orchidists.  An  official  communication  on  the 
subject  will  probably  be  sent  to  exhibitors. 


CHELSEA  SHOW  ENTRIES  FOR 
CERTIFICATES. 

It  will  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  ex- 
hibitors to  the  R.H.S.  regulation: — "Single 
plants,  etc.,  for  Certificates  may  be  entered  as 
late  as  Thursday,  May  13,  but  no  plants  can 
under  any  circumstances  be  entered  on  the  day 
of  the  show."  This  is  the  standing  order,  which 
everyone  should,  where  possible,  comply  with, 
hut  later  entries  are  occasionally  made  if  valid 
reason  can  be  given  for  the  delay.  For  example, 
Continental  exhibits. 

HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from  April  $4,  p.  SIS. J 

The  following  hybrids  were  raised,   flowered, 

and    named    in    the    gardens  -of    Lieut. -Col.    Sir 

Geo.  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr. 

H.  G.  Alexander) : — 


Hybrid. 


Cattleya  Argosy  . . 
Cattleya  Tacitus  . . 
Cymbidium  Garnet 
Cymbidium  Jasper 

Cymbidium  Seamew 
Cypripedium  Alma 
Cypripedium  Curlew 
Cypripediuru  Darius 
Cypripedium  Phidias 

Laelio-Cattleya  Coral  ie. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Cortez  . 
Laelio-Cattleya  Goldflake 
Laelio-Cattleya  Hadrian 
Laelio-Cattleya  Jacinth 
Laelio-Cattleva  Nimrod 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya 

Kienzi 


Parentage. 


superba  x  Lord  Rothschild 
bicolor  x  Germania 
Lowianum  x  Parishii  Sanderae 
eburneo-Lowianum  x  Parishii 

Sanderae 
I'Ansonii  x  Parishii  Sanderae 
aureum  x  Actaeus 
Fairrieanum  x  Beryl 
Charlesworthii  x  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn 
aureum  x  Muriel  Hollington 

var.  Venus 
C.  Schroderae  x  L.-C.  Tigris 
C.  Schroderae  x  L.-C.  Pizarro 
C.  Schroderae  x  L.-C.  Elinor 
C.  Enid  x  L.-C.  callistoglossa 
C.  Trianae  x  L.-C.  Pizarro 
C.  Fabia  x  L.-C.  Gottoiana 
8.-L.-C.  Phroso  x  C.  Schroderae 


NARCISSUS  CENTAUR. 


The  flower  of  Narcissus  Centaur,  illustrated 
in  fig.  77,  was  shown  in  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson's 
exhibit  in  Class  37  at  the  Midland  Daffodil 
Show.  This  class  was  for  six  varieties  of  White 
Trumpet  Daffodils  that  have  not  been  in 
commerce  more  than  four  years.  The  variety 
Centaur  is  a  fiTst-class,  white  flower  of  shapely 
form  and  good  substance.  It  was  observed  in 
perfect  condition  on  the  second  day  of  the  ex- 
hibition, when  many  others  showed  signs  of  de- 
terioration. 


THE     ROSARY. 

ROSE  LAMARQUE. 

Where  white  flowers  are  required  in  spring,  I 
know  of  no  more  useful  Rose  for  supplying 
white  blooms  than  Lamarque,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Marechal  as  far  back  as  1830.  A  plant 
of  this  variety  growing  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Swanmore  Park  I  raised  from  a  cutting  inserted 
in  1882.  The  specimen  was  planted  in  a  narrow 
border  at  the  foot  of  the  back  wall,  which  is  12 
feet  high,  up  which  it  grew,  and  now  covers  a 
portion  of  the  under  side  of  the  roof.  The  tree 
is  pruned  carefully  each  year  after  flowering, 
and  produces  growth  in  quantity.  At  Eastei- 
time,  no  matter  whether  this  falls  early  or  late, 
the  pure  white  buds  and  blossoms  are  present  in 
large  numbers.  From  this  one  plant  I  have  in 
many  seasons  cut  2,000  blooms,  so  freely  does  it 
flower. 

Seldom  is  a  successful  plant  seen  in  the  open. 
Occasionally  it  flourishes  on  a  south  wall  that 
gives  warmth  and  shelter  from  east  winds,  but 
even  then  the  blooms  are  not  much  appreciated, 
because,  when  grown  out-of-doors,  they  are  not 
pure  white,  but  a  pale  lemon  colour  or  dull 
white.  It  is  essentially  a  Rose  for  the  green- 
house. How  long  my  particular  specimen  will 
flourish  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  there  is  no  sign 
at  present  of  lessened  vigour.  I  may  add  that 
the  variety  succeeds  as  well  on  its  own  roots  as 
on  any  stock.     E.  M.,  Swanmore,  Hampshire. 
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ANEMONE  BLANDA. 


Anemone  blanda  is  a  beautiful  sight  at  Bit- 
ton  Vicarage  Gardens,  Bristol.  It  fills  a  bed 
about  12  yards  long  and  3  yaTds  wide,  and  the 
flowers  exhibit  the  most  lovely  shades  of  blue. 
The  border  faces  to  the  south.  The  plants 
seed  themselves  freely  and  are  not  disturbed. 
Hundreds  of  seedlings  come  up  every  year, 
and  about  twelve  yeaTS  ago  there  appeared 
two  double  forms,  a  light  blue  variety  and  a 
dark  blue.  They  were  taken  up  and  planted  by 
themselves,  and  have  remained  perfectly  con- 
stant ever  since  (see  fig.  78).  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  single  varieties  may  be  seen  at 
Bitton  growing  on  a  dry  wall  facing  south. 
J.   E. 


TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 


CUPRESSUS   MAONABIANA    AT 
HIGHNAM. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  recently  from  the  agent 
at  Highnam  Court  that  the  small  specimen  of 
Cupressus  Macnabiana  referred  to  in  my  article 
in  the  Chronicle  of  December  26  last  had  lieen 
destroyed,  owing  to  a  large  tree  of  Abies  nobilis 
falling  on  it  during  a  storm  in  the  autumn  of 
1913.     A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


THE  R.H.S.  "JOURNAL"  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
controversy  between  Mr.  Chittenden  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Engleheart  on  the  "  padding "  (see 
pp.  10,  21,  34)  to  which  the  rev.  gentleman 
refers  in  the  R.H.S.  Journal.  Apart  from  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  so-called  padding,  might 
I  respectfully  remind  Mr.  Engleheart  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  Fellows  resident  abroad  to 
whom  this  "  padding  "  is  a  veritable  goldmine 
of  thought  and  information  ? 

The  R.H.S.,  while  primarily  an  English  in- 
stitution, is  world-known  and  world-famed.  Its 
Journal  is  an  invaluable  publication  to  all 
botanists  and  horticulturists ;  to  me  it  is 
always  heartily  welcome,  and  I  would  view  with 
great  distress  any  suggestion  to  discontinue  this 
"padding."  To  Fellows  in  Australia  and  in 
other  climes  where  American  plants  thrive 
readily  out-of-doors  the  records  so  published 
are  useful ;  to  those  who  follow  keenly  the  ad- 
vance of  American  scientific  work  these  records 
are  a  mine  of  instruction;  and,  indeed,  this 
"padding"  is  frequently  the  only  means  we 
have  of  knowing  that  such  work  is  being  carried 
out. 

Personally,     many     valuable     pamphlets     and 
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THUNBERGIA  GIBSONII  S.  MOORE. 

This  fine  member  of  the  Acanthaceae  is  a 
climbing  plant  which  has  attained  in  my  garden 
a  height  of  4  metres,  and  is  covered  with 
beautiful  orange-red  flowers;  the  colour  is  in- 
tense, much  finer  than  that  of  the  old  T.  alata. 
The  stem  sends  up  a  number  of  shoots  near  the 
ground,  and  these  all  produce  flowers  and  fruits 
like  the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  description*  is 
taken  from  the  living  specimen  in  my  garden 

T.  Gibsonii  was  discovered  on  Mount  Man, 
tropical  East  Africa,  in  wet,  swampy  ground 
among  hills,  the  botanical  first  fruits  of  Captain 
Lugard's  expedition.  Mr.  Van  der  Weyer, 
Smedmore  House,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  seeds  of  this  remarkable 
plant,  has  written  to  me  to  the  effect  that  with 
him  the  plant  flowers  only  when  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  in  the  shade.  Here  in  my  garden 
it  is  growing  in  the  sun,  and  flowers  as  well 
when  hanging  down  as  when  lying  flat.  Mr. 
Van  de  Weyer  grows  it  in  the  open,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  found  near  the 
Equator  at  a  height  of  only  8,200  feet.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  discover  how  many  species  of 
plants  now  cultivated  under  glass  in  temperate 
countries  would  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors 
with  a  slight  covering,  as  does  the  Thunbergia  de- 
scribed above.  M.  Buysman,  Nongho  Djadjar, 
East  Java. 


*  Thunbergia  Gibxmiii  S.  Moore.— Stem,  i  metres  long, 
covered  (as  is  the  whole  plant)  with  hairs  of  a  rusty  colour. 
Leaves  cordate,  triangular,  opposite,  irregularly  and  roughly 
serrated,  teeth  often  at  a  distance  of  2  cm.  from  each  other ; 
green  on  the  upper  side,  light  green  on  the  under  side,  more 
hairy  on  the  upper  side.  10  cm.  long,  9$  cm.  wide.  Leafstalk, 
6  cm.  long,  angular  near  the  leaf.  Flower,  4  cm.  long, 
tube  3  cm.,  campanulate,  intense  orange-red  inside,  yellow- 
orange  on  outside,  the  lower  part  (tube)  yellow,  bent ;  flower 
5-lohed,  lobes  cut  out.  Floiverstalk,  15  cm.  long,  3  mm. 
thick  between  the  leaves.  Calyx,  with  11  small  teeth,  1$  cm. 
long.  Invo'uere  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  the  two  leaves 
of  the  involucre  are  united ;  when  in  fruit  they  are  wide 
open,  thus  exposing  the  fruits.  The  leaves  are  3  cm.  long, 
1$  cm.  wide,  short-pointed.  Style,  2  cm.  long,  the  upper 
part  bent.  Stigma,  two-lobed,  leaf-like,  almost  I  cm.  long — 
the  two  lobes  together  form  a  cup.  Stamens,  4,  nearly  1J  cm. 
long,  the  upper  part  blunt  ;  anthers  bearded  on  the  lower 
part,  yellow,  also  spurred ;  anthers  6  mm.  long,  2  mm. 
broad.  Pollen,  large,  globular.  Gravy,  2  mm.  long,  1  mm. 
wide,  furrowed  on  both  the  narrow  sides,  triangular,  flat, 
two- celled.  Fruit,  with  beak,  2  cm.  long,  1  cm.  wide,  beafc 
12  mm.  long  ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  beak  is  split  ill  two 
as  well  as  the  fruit.  Fruit,  two-celled,  brown,  four-seeded. 
Seed.  \  cm.  long,  3  mm.' wide,  with  furrowB,  placed  in  rows, 
blackish-brown. 


SAXIFRAGA  APICULATA. 
I  imagine  that  all  who  grow  Alpines  know  the 
beautiful  yellow-flowered  Saxifraga  apiculata. 
Hardy  as  any  of  its  race,  it  is  easily  cultivated, 
vigorous,  reliable  and  prodigal  of  flowering.  It 
is  not  generally  realised,  however,  that  there  are 
several  forms  of  the  plant — two,  if  not  three, 
with  yellow  and  at  least  two  with  white  flowers. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  the  former  represent 
mere  seedling  variations  or  whether  they  are 
"  sports,"  but,  because  of  the  greater  prevalence 
of  the  ordinary  yellow-flowered  forms,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  originated 
spontaneously.  They  differ  in  minor  details, 
such  as  form  of  flower  and  slight  variation  in 
colour.  The  one  most  frequently  seen  has  pale 
green  peduncles  or  foot-stalks,  the  other  Teddish- 
tinted  and  usually  with  better  -formed  rather 
more  deeply-toned  flowers.  Both  produce  mat- 
like tufts  of  dark  green  spine-pointed  rosettes 
of  leaves.  There  is  also  the  Keston  variety, 
which  is  decidedly  encrusted  and  has  its  leaves 
pitted  with  white  dots.  The  later  flowers  to 
expand  are  of  paler  yellow  tone  than  the  rest. 
It  is,  however,  very  beautiful  and  distinct.     The 


Fig.   78. — double-flowered  anemone   blanda  in  canon  ellacombe  s  garden 


books  which  are  now  on  the  shelves  of  my 
library  were  obtained  by  me  on  seeing  the  an- 
nouncements in  the  R.H.S.  Journal,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  me  if  these-  announce- 
ments were  dropped. 

To  select  the  first  three  articles  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Engleheart,  I  might  say  that,  first,  "  Blue- 
berry Culture  "  may  readily  become  a  horticul- 
tural practice  in  Australasia;  second,  "The 
Rough-bark  Disease  of  Yellow  Newtown  "  is  of 
vital  interest  here,  for  we  grow  this  Apple ; 
third,  "  The  Fern  Caterpillar  of  Florida 
Greenhouses"  may  readily  be  introduced  here, 
and  we  are  troubled  at  times  with  several  Fern 
caterpillars.  And  so  I  could  go  on.  We  grow 
Pineapples  here  extensively,  and  red  spider  is 
only  one  of  our  Hop-growers'  worries.  We 
require  a  very  strict  quarantine  supervision  to 
see  that  the  Colorado  beetle  does  not  enter  Aus- 
tralia.    And  so  I  could  go  on  with  every  article. 

I  must  certainly  disagree  with  Mr.  Engle- 
heart, whose  work  is  so  favourably  known  here, 
for  it  is  by  such  abstracts  that  plant  workers 
in  all  corners  of  the  globe  are  kept  up  to 
date  in  the  latest  investigations.  The  inno- 
vation was  heartily  welcomed  here  when  it  was 
started,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  con- 
tinued. Ed.  E.  Pescott,  Principal,  Burnley 
School  of  Horticulture,   Victoria,  Australia. 


Saxifraga  in  cultivation  known  as  S.  Maylii  is 
also  of  this  set  and  is  rather  late  in  flowering. 
Curiously  two  at  least  of  these  diverse  yellow- 
flowered  forms  have  each  its  white-flowered 
counterpart,  for  both  have  apparently  sported. 
The  dark,  spiny-leaved  form  is  inferior,  and  the 
encrusted  form  superior  in  floral  details.  To  the 
specialist  cultivator  these  are  matters  of  interest, 
and  they  are  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  possess  large  patches  of  the  original  will 
watch  their  plants  for  evidence  of  growth-sports 
— as  distinct  from  flower-sports.  S.  apiculata  is 
reputedly  a  hybrid — rocheliana  x  sancta.  The 
influence  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  dark  green 
mat-like  carpeting  growth  ;  that  of  the  former  is 
traceable  to  some  extent  in  the  flower  and  flower 
clusters.  Yet  one  wonders  where  the  early 
flowering  of  apiculata  came  from.  Plants  are 
often  seen  attempting  to  flower  in  January  and 
sometimes  in  December,  long  before  either  of  its 
reputed  parents  are  astir,  though  its  greater 
flower  wealth  is  reserved  for  March.  Despite  the 
postponement  of  the  R.H.S.  Saxifrage  Conference 
matters  such  as  I  have  touched  upon  may  well 
occupy  the  minds  of  the  specialists  in  order  that 
a  fuller  store  of  knowledge  may  be  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  time  the  conference  on  these  im- 
portant Alpines  takes  place.  E.  B.  Jenkins, 
Surbiton. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


"Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh." 

Number  xxxvii.  of  Notes  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  is  almost  entirely 
given  to  the  apparently  inexhaustible  flora  of 
Eastern  Asia,  beginning  with  the  Japanese 
Primulas,  by  H.  Takeda.  This  author  dis- 
tinguishes twelve  species  and  several  varieties 
from  old  Japan,  illustrated  by  fifteen  plates.  P. 
yuparensis  is  a  new  species  of  the  Farinosae  sec- 
tion. More  than  half  of  the  species  recorded  are 
restricted  to  Japan.  Considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  P.  Sieboldii,  the  varieties  of  which  are 
grouped  under  (a)  hortensis  and  (b)  spontanea. 
The  same  author  contributes  an  account  of  the 
species  of  Cladrastis  and  Maackia,  which  are 
considered  congeneric  by  some  botanists.  The 
former  genus  comprises  four  species,  namely,  the 
original  American  C.  lutea  (Virgilia  lutea)  and 
two  peculiar  to  Japan  and  one  to  China.  C. 
tinctoria  is  a  synonym  of  C.  lutea.  Maackia  is 
confined  to  Eastern  Asia,  and  so  far  five  species 
have  been  defined.  M.  amurensis  (syn.  Cladras- 
tis amurensis)  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  or  small 
tree,  occasionally  seen  in  cultivation.  It  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  plate  6,551. 
Diagnoses  by  W.  W.  Smith  follow  of  about  forty 
new  species  of  Chinese  plants,  represented  in  the 
Edinburgh  Herbarium.  We  note  that  J.  F. 
Jeffrey  is  joint  author  of  one  species !  Many 
years  ago  he  published,  almost  under  com- 
pulsion, two  species  of  Nicotiana,  and  then 
retired  into  his  shell,  from  which  he  has  only 
now  emerged,  so  far  as  we  know.  Among  the 
novelties  are  species  of  Codonopsis,  Cyanan- 
thus,  Saussurea,  Senecio,  Buddleia,  Delphinium, 
and  Saxifraga.  The  French  botanist,  Raymond 
Harnet,  contributes  an  enumeration  of  Chinese 
Crassulaceae,  limited  here  to  the  genus  Sedum, 
of  which  nearly  fifty  species  are  recorded. 
"Notes  on  Chinese  Labiatae,"  by  S.  T.  Dunn, 
is  a  critical  paper  of  considerable  value.  With 
the  types  before  him  the  author  has  been  able 
to  present  a  correct  synonymy  of  a  number  of 
species  described  by  various  authors  as  new. 
Hi6  own  novelties  include  the  new  genus  Parala- 
mium.  The  only  paper  on  practical  operations 
in  this  part  is  the  "  Propagation  of  Mutisia  de- 
cunens,"  by  L.  B.  Stewart,  who  claims  to  show 
that  cuttings  from  any  part  of  the  plant  give 
successful  results,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  taking  the  flowering  shoots. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  Nos.  xxxviii. 
and  xxxix.  have  been  received,  both  of  which 
are  also  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eastern  Asiatic  plants,  chiefly  Chinese 
novelties  from  G.  Forrest's  collections.  Chimo- 
nanthus  yunnanensis  is  a  proposed  new  species, 
"  separated  with  some  hesitation "  from  C. 
fragrans,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  ovate 
leaves  with  broad  base  being  persistent  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  in  the  broader,  rounder 
perianth-segments.  The  coexistence  of  leaves 
and  flowers  should  recommend  it  for  cultivation. 
Kingdonia  is  anew  genus  of  Ranunculaceae  allied 
to  Thalictrum.  It  is  a  diminutive  plant,  having 
solitary  leaves  and  one-flowered  scapes,  and 
green-white,  purple-veined  flowers  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Lilium  Forrestii,  of 
the  affinity  of  L.  Fargesii,  differs  from 
the  latter  in  its  relatively  broader  leaves 
and  its  nodding,  yellowish-rose  flowers,  with 
deep  lake-crimson  marking.  This  species 
grows  in  open  Pine  woods  at  elevations  of 
10.000  to  12,000  feet,  and  the  flowers  are  frag- 
rant. Ostryopsis  nobilis  is  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  a  Chinese  genus  hitherto  monotypic.  The 
specific  name  has  reference  to  the  large,  hand- 
some leaves.  Half-a-dozen  new  species  of 
Rhododendron  are  described.  R.  Traillianum  is 
a  shrub  or  tree  of  20  to  30  feet,  having  white 
flowers  of  medium  size,  with  deep  crimson  mark- 
ings. A  monograph  of  the  Chinese  species  of 
Astragalus  comprises  sixty-six  species,  of  which 
seventeen  are  new. 


The  Week1  s  Work. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
LINLITHGOW.   Hopetoun,    South   Queensferry,   N.B. 

Plums  in  Pots.— The  fruits  are  swelling, 
and  the  roots  must  never  suffer  from  lack  of 
water  or  food.  But  watering  must  be  done  with 
care,  for  an  excess  of  moisture  when  the  fruits 
have  attained  a  certain  size  would  cause  them  to 
split.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  fruits, 
which  is  best  done  with  a  pair  of  Grape-scissors. 
Syringe  the  trees  both  mornings  and  afternoons, 
except  on  very  cold  days,  when  the  necessary 
amount  of  moisture  may  be  maintained  by  damp- 
ing the  paths  and  borders. 

Early  Vinery.— The  berries  are  approach- 
ing the  ripening  stage,  therefore  the  temperature 
should  be  reduced  gradually  until  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe.  A  little  warmth  should  still 
be  maintained  in  the  pipes,  and  a  little  air  ad- 
mitted on  all  occasions,  increasing  the  amount 
of  ventilation  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
To  preserve  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition 
keep  the  atmosphere  fairly  dry,  which  will  in  no 
way  injure  the  Grapes.  The  border,  however, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  to  pre- 
vent this  a  surface  dressing  of  short  litter  or 
meadow  hay  should  be  applied.  Should'  red 
spider  or  limps  be  detected,  measures  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  pests  spreading.  What- 
ever means  are  adopted,  whether  the  use  of 
sulphur,  or  a  preparation  containing  paTaffin,  the 
greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  specific  to  come  in  contact  with  the  berries. 
After  the  Grapes  are  cut,  syringe  the  Vines 
vigorously  twice  daily.  Try  to  keep  the  foliage 
as  healthy  as  possible  to  ensure  the  Vines  be- 
coming thoroughly  ripened  before  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Successional  Vines.-  Water  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure,  or  feed  them  with  surface  applica- 
tions of  some  of  the  finer  grades  of  Vine  manure, 
in  order  to  assist  the  berries  to  swell.  The 
application  of  the  fertiliser  will  be  done  to  better 
advantage  if  the  existing  mulching  materials 
are  removed  and  replaced  by  a  layer  of  fresh 
horse-droppings,  or,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light 
nature,  a  moderate  dressing  of  cow  dung.  These 
materials  not  only  enrich  the  soil,  but  afford 
the  Vines  the  necessary  ammonia  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  mulch  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  until  the  Grapes  commence  colouring. 

Young  Vines— Vines  planted  recently  are 
growing  freely,  and  in  order  to  build  up  good 
canes,  pinch  the  leading  shoot  when  it  has  grown 
6  feet.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  regulating  the  growths  so 
that  they   are    fully  exposed   to  the  sun. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 

Duflryn,  South  Wales. 
Conifers    and    other    Evergreens. -Any 

Conifer  or  other  evergreen  tree  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  best  of  health  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  suitable  top-dressing.  Remove  the 
soil  down  to  healthy  roots  carefully,  work 
among  them  a  fine  mixture  of  loam,  burnt  ash 
and  a  little  bone-meal,  and  then  cover  them 
with  a  4-inch  layer  of  soil  composed  of  loam, 
burnt  ash,  and  decayed  manure.  Later,  and 
especially  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.,  spread 
a  mulch  of  short  manure  to  conserve  moisture 
and  keep  the  roots  cool.  Should  a  valuable  tree 
show  signs  of  serious  bad  health  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  roots,  for  the  most  frequent 
cause,  and  especially  in  heavy  soils,  is  that  the 
young  roots  have  perished  during  the  winter  in 
"a  soil  rendered  cold  by  the  retention  of  water. 
The  trench  should  be  made  3  feet  deep,  wide 
enough  to  permit  of  conveniently  working,  and 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  stem  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  roots.  Fork  a  portion  of  the  soil 
from  about  the  tree  into  the  trench,  preserving 
uninjured  all  healthy  roots.  Cut  dead  and  un- 
healthy  roots  to   sound   tissue.      After   removing 


the  soil  in  the  trench,  to  permit  of  the  placing 
of  material  for  drainage,  refill  with  soil  similar 
to  that  used  for  top-dressing,  placing  the  roots 
at  their  proper  level  as  the  work  proceeds. 
When  the  work  is  finished,  give  the  soil  a 
copious  watering ;  afterwards  syringe  the  tree 
daily,  and  shade  it  from  bright  sunshine  for 
several  weeks. 

Pentstemon.— Plants  of  Pentstemons  raised 
from  seeds  or  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  beds 
or  borders  in  thoroughly  prepared  and  well- 
manured  soil.  Few  plants  repay  good  treat- 
ment more  than  Pentstemons.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  ill  texture,  place  sandy  material  about 
the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting.  The  plants 
should  not  be  closer  than  one  foot  apart;  strong 
growers  require  a  space  of  18  inches. 

Hardy  Flower  Border.— All  tihe  plants 
in  the  hardy  flower  border  have  commenced  to 
grow,  and  it  may  be  seen  if  any  have  failed 
during  the  winter.  In  heavy  soils  certain 
plants,  including  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum  and 
choice  Kniphofias,  aTe  liable  to  perish  unless  pro- 
tected from  excessive  rains.  Should  any  of  these 
plants  have  died  from  this  cause,  make  them 
good  or  arrange  for  the  vacancies  to  be  filled 
later  with  half-hardy  annuals.  For  a  late  dis- 
play, many  half-hardy  annuals  may  now  be 
sown  out-of-doors,  also  any  of  the  hardy  annuais. 
Dahlias  are  suitable  for  filling  such  gaps,  and 
there  is  sufficient  variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  The 
dwarf,  compact-growing  Mignons  rarely  exceed 
18  inches  high,  and  in  flowering  time  are  covered 
with  single  blooms.  Many  plants  will  need 
staking,  especially  Delphiniums  and  herbaceous 
Clematis ;  others,  such  as  Asters,  Phloxes  and 
Heleniums,  will  be  benefited  by  removing  all 
weak  shoots.  The  drv  weather  has  been  favour- 
able for  planting  and.  keeping  weeds  in  check. 
Stir  the  soil  frequently  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
Slugs  have  been  troublesome,  doing  harm  to 
the  growths  of  Liliums,  Salvias  and  Gypso- 
philas.  They  may  be  trapped  by  sprinkling 
bran  on  wet  boards,  the  latter  placed  bran-side 
downwards  on  the  border.  Examine  the  traps 
early  in  the  mornings,  and  lay  the  boards  aside 
during  the  day. 

Climbers.— Attend  to  the  tying  of  climbers 
constantly.  Clematis  are  growing  freely,  and 
the  shoots  will  soon  become  entangled  if  neg- 
lected. The  growths  of  Lonicera,  Akebia, 
Rubus.  Actinidia  and  Solanum  must  also  be 
trained,  though  some  of  these  look  better  when 
allowed  to  grow  with  freedom. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.   W.    Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  H.   Lysaqht,    Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Epidendrum    vitellinum.— Plants    of    the 

autumn-flowering  variety  of  this  showy  species 
are  advanced  in  growth  sufficiently  to  be  re- 
potted or  top-dressed.  Frequent  disturbance  of 
the  roots  is  not  advisable,  and,  provided  the 
plants  are  in  good  health,  and  the  soil  in  a 
sweet  condition,  they  should  be  left  alone.  If 
re-potting  is  necessary,  employ  similar  compost 
to  that  used  for  Cattleyas.  Plenty  of  light,  short 
of  scorching  the  foliage,  is  needed,  and  to  this 
end  a  position  near  the  roof-glass  should  be 
selected.  E.  vitellinum  will  thrive  either  in  the 
cool  or  intermediate  houses.  During  the  season 
of  active  growth  the  roots  need  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. 

Lycaste  Dyeriana.— This  plant  is  distinct 
from  any  other  member  of  the  genus,  and  re- 
quires slightly  different  cultural  treatment.  Like 
Cattleya  citrina,  it  should  be  grown  in  a  down- 
ward position,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  com- 
post is  necessary.  A  shallow  pan  is  the  most 
convenient  receptacle,  and  a  wire  handle  should 
be  attached,  in  order  that  the  plant  may  be 
suspended.  This  Orchid  may  be  grown  in  the 
intermediate  house,  and  re-potted  in  a  mixture 
of  Osmunda-fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss.  When 
at  rest  keep  the  plant  slightly  on  the  dry  side. 

Cymbidium.  -The  introduction  of  C.  in- 
signe  Sanderi  has  given  new  interest  in 
the  genus  Cymbidium,  for  the  plant  fur- 
nished material  from  which  numerous  fine 
hybrids  have  been  raised.  Older  garden 
species  include  C.  eburneum,  C.  Lowianum,  C. 
grandiflorum,  C.  erythrostylum,  C.  Traceyanum, 
and  C.  giganteum";  while  the  hybrids  embrace 
C.  eburneo-Lowianum,  C.  I'Ansonii,  C.  Doris,   C. 
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Alexanderi,  and  C.  Gottianum.  With  the  advent 
of  numerous  hybrids,  the  flowering  season  of 
the  plants  has  been  extended,  and  in  consequence 
the  work  of  repotting  cannot  all  be  done  at  the 
same  time.  Frequent  disturbance  at  the  roots  is 
not  recommended,  but  when  repotting  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  done  soon  after  the  plants  have 
flowered,  and  when  the  new  growths  are  develop- 
ing roots.  The  majority  of  Cymbidiums  are 
vigorous-rooting  plants,  with  thick,  fleshy  roots, 
and  need  a  rich,  retentive  compost.  Let  the  pots 
be  of  ample  size  and  fill  them  one-third  of  their 
depth  with  material  for  drainage.  A  suitable 
rooting  medium  consists  of  a  mixture  of  good 
turfy,  fibrous  loam  one-half,  partly  decayed 
leaves,  and  Osmunda-fibre,  with  a  moderate 
sprinkling  of  finely  broken  crocks.  A  little 
Sphagnum-moss  may  be  included,  but  ft  is  not 
essential.  The  soil  should  be  used  in  a  rather 
lumpy  condition.  Press  the  soil  firm  and  keep 
the  base  of  the  plant  below  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
allowing  about  half  an  inch  space  for  watering. 
Plants  that  are  not  repotted  require  liberal  sup- 
plies of  moisture,  for  at  no  season  must  the  com- 
post be  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  old  belief 
that  Cymbidiums  will  only  thrive  in  high  tem- 
peratures has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous,  for 
the  best  Tesults  are  obtained  by  growing  them  in 
a  cool,  moist,  shady  part  of  the  intermediate 
house.  A  difficulty  sometimes  arises  in  regard 
to  space,  particularly  where  the  houses  are  low. 
If  a  corridor  exists  it,  as  a  rule,  suits  Cymbi- 
diums admirably.  Throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son keep  the  surroundings  moist  by  damping  the 
spaces  between  the  pots  two  or  three  times  daily 
in  fine  weather.  Open  the  ventilators  on  all 
favourable  occasions.  Red  spider  and  scale  in- 
sects may  appear,  the  latter  being  a  great  pest 
of  Cymbidiums ;  infested  plants  should  be 
cleansed  thoroughly,  and  a  careful  search  made 
among  the  pseudo-bulbs  for  the  presence  of  scale 
insects. 

dymbidium  Devonianum  and  C.  tigrinum  are 
distinct  from  others  in  their  method  of  flowering, 
for  they  produce  pendent  racemes.  For  this 
reason  shallow  teakwood'  baskets  are  prefer- 
able to  ordinary  flower-pots,  and  they  may  be 
suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the  intermediate 
house.  Both  these  species  need  only  a  small 
quantity  of  soil,  and  more  Osmunda-fibre  should 
be  employed  in  preference  to  much  loam. 


THE    HARDY   FRDIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Hbdlbt  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rfc.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Strawberries.— Pot  plants  that  have  been 
forced  and  afterwards  hardened  may  be  planted 
out-of-doors  in  deeply  dug,  well-manured  ground. 
Excellent  beds  will  thus  be  had  for  future  bear- 
ing, without  loss  of  time.  Thoroughly  moisten 
the  soil  before  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  pots, 
and,  shouldi  there  be  the  least  sign  of  Ted  spider 
on  the  foliage,  syringe  or  dip  the  plants  in  an 
insecticide.  In  planting,  disturb  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible,  beyond  the  removal  of  the 
crocks,  placing  the  ball  of  earth  slightly  below 
the  surface.  Afterwards  make  the  soil  firm  by 
treading.  The  plants  should  continue  vigorous 
and  fruitful  for  two  or  three  years,  or  even  more. 
Strong-growing  varieties  should  be  planted 
about  30  inches  apart  each  way ;  less  vigorous 
kinds  about  24  inches.  A  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  manure  will  prevent  undue  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  applications  of  water  during 
periods  of  drying  winds  or  drought. 

Disbudding  Wall  Trees.- If  this  work  is 
done  judiciously,  it  will  to  a  great  extent  obviate 
the  necessity  of  much  winter  pruning,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  will  relieve  the  tree  of  unneces- 
sary growths,  and  admit  of  more  nourishment, 
Doth  to  the  fruit  and  branches.  The  operator 
needs  to  exercise  a  keen  and  rapid  discrimina- 
tion to  see  that  sufficient  numbers  of  properly 
placed  wood  growths  are  retained,  without  dis- 
turbing or  endangering  the  young  fruits.  Super- 
fluous buds  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the  thumb 
or  finger  when  they  have  reached  the  length  of 
one  or  two  inches,  by  which  time  a  selection  may 
be  made.  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums, 
which  fruit  chiefly  on  spurs,  should  not  be  dis- 
budded— if  disbudding  becomes  necessary — until 
the  young  6hoots   have  completed   two  or  three 


joints,  by  which  time  they  may  be  distinguished 
easily  from  the  spur  growths,  which  usually  have 
a  rosette  of  leaves,  and  show  no  disposition  to 
form  long  shoots.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  may 
be  disbudded  6ooner  than  most  fruit  trees,  as  for 
the  most  part  they  produce  their  fruit  on  the 
young  shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  seldom, 
under  good  management,  on  spur  growths.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  should  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  removing  all  fore-right  and  under  growths, 
retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  well-placed  shoots 
— preferably  near  the  base  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's wood — and  at  suitable  distances  apart, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  shoot  and  strength 
of  the  tree.  Young  trees  that  are  being  trained 
in  shape  should  be  disbudded  very  carefully,  as 
at  this  period  of  their  growth  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  leading  growths  is  essential  to  form 
well  balanced  specimens.  Trees  that  have  filled 
the  wall  space,  and.  are  in  full  bearing,  may 
be  relieved  of  most  of  their  wood  buds,  except 
where  growth  is  too  thin,  or  where  a  new  leading 
growth  is  necessary.  Wood  bud6  on  old  spurs 
may  almost  always  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
tendency  of  spurs  is  to  enlarge  unnecessarily. 
Horizontally-trained  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  The  leading 
stem  of  such  trees  must  be  the  object  of  especial 
care,  for  neglect  may  spoil  the  outline  and 
balance  of  the  whole  tree.  The  buds  on  the 
last  year's  shoot  should  all  be  retained  until  they 
have  grown  a  few  inches,  when  it  may  be  seen 
whether  there  are  sufficient  shoots  for  training 
horizontally  right  and  left.  All  wood  growths  on 
the  horizontal  branches  should  be  pinched  back 
or  removed,  but  not  the  leaders. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholmi, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Michaelmas  Daisies.— Where  blue  and 
mauve  flowers  are  in  request,  perennial  Asters 
make  excellent  pot  plants  and  are  easily  culti- 
vated. They  will  furnish  blooms  just  before  the 
main  batch  of  Chrysanthemums.  Few  other 
plants  equal  the  variety  Climax  for  large  deco- 
rative work,  freedom  of  flowering  and  the  long 
season  of  blooming.  In  the  North  this  variety 
only  flowers  out-of-doors  in  the  most  favoured 
seasons.  Plants  lifted  now,  potted  into  10  or 
12-inch  pots,  and  treated  liberally  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Campanulas,  will  make  large,  hand- 
some specimens  that  will  flower  at  the  end  of 
September  and  October. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae.— Make  a  sowing  of 
this  pretty  Tobacco,  and  repot  the  seedlings  as 
required,  transferring  them  finally  to  7  and  8- 
inch  pots  for  flowering. 

Perpetual- Flowering  Carnations.— 
Cuttings  rooted  in  November  and  December  last 
are  ready  for  their  final  potting.  For  strong- 
growing  varieties  use  7-inch  pots,  and  6-inch 
pots  for  others  less  robust.  The  compost  should 
be  slightly  heavier  and  rather  coarser  than  that 
employed  hitherto,  and  should  consist  of  a  mix- 
ture of  rich  fibrous  loam,  with  lime  rubble,  burnt 
ash,  ground  oyster  shell,  and  sufficient  coarse 
sand  to  keep  the  mixture  open.  Add  a  7- 
inch  pot  of  bone  meal  to  each  barrow  load  of 
the  compost,  and  mix  the  latter  well,  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  a  few  days  before  use.  Lime  in 
some  form  is  necessary.  Pot  firmly,  place  a  neat 
stake  to  each  plant,  and  water  the  roots  with 
great  care  at  the  start.  Use  the  syringe  freely 
to  damp  the  bare  spaces,  and  spray  the  plants 
lightly  overhead  on  fine  days.  Keep  the  plants 
closer  for  a  few  days,  but  afterwards  increase 
the  amount  of  fresh  air  gradually  until  full 
ventilation  is  allowed,  and  the  roof  ventilators 
kept  open  at  night.  Towards  the  end  of  May 
stand  the  plants  out-ofdoors  on  an  ash  bottom 
in  gardens  in  the  south ;  here  in  the  north  we 
get  better  results  by  affording  the  plants  a  little 
protection  all  the  year  round. 

General  Remarks.— Pot  the  remainder  of  the 
stock  of  such  tuberous-rooted  plants  as  Gloxinias, 
Caladiums,  Begonias  and  Gesncrias.  Use  a  free 
rich  compost,  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-decayed' 
manure,  with  sufficient  sharp  sand  to  keep  it 
open.  Plant  the  tubers  slightly  under  the  sur- 
face, for  they  need  only  be  just  covered  with 
soil.  After  potting  guard  against  the  6oil  be- 
coming   excessively  wet,   which    would   cause  it 


to  become  sour.  By  moistening  the  stages  be- 
tween the  pots  with  the  syringe,  and  careful 
shading,  very  little  watering  will  be  necessary 
until  later.  When  Caladiums  are  growing  freely 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roote, 
and  a  higher  temperature  than  is  suitable  for 
either  Gloxinias  or  Begonias.  At  this  season 
Gesnerias  require  similar  treatment  to  Caladiums. 
and  both  these  tuberous  plants  will  do  better  if 
a  little  fibrous  peat  is  added  to  the  compost. 
By  starting  Gesnerias  at  different  periods,  com- 
mencing this  month,  and  at  intervals  of  about 
four  weeks,  a  good  stock  of  wintering  flowering 
plants  will  be  assured.  To  follow  this  plan  suc- 
cessfully it  needs  a  season  or  two  in  starting 
them  later  and  later  by  degrees.  An  important 
detail  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  hand- 
some plants  is  the  proper  maturation  of  the 
tubers  after  flowering,  for  well-developed  plants 
can  only  be  secured  by  careful  attention  to 
watering,  airing,  and  other  details,  for  so  long 
as  the  foliage  remains  green. 


THE    KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  JOHN  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.  Windsor. 
Turnips.— Make  frequent  sowings  of  Turnips 
in  showery  weather  from  now  to  the  end  of  July. 
Thin  the  plants  well  apart  and  keep  the  hoe  at 
work  between  the  rows  so  that  the  surface  may 
be  loose  always  and  free  from  weeds.  White 
Globe,  Snowball,  and  Early  Milan  are  useful 
varieties.  Only  small  sowings  of  the  last-named 
variety  should  be  made,  for  the  roots  grow 
quickly  and  are  soon  ready  for  use.  If  the 
Turnip  fly  is  troublesome  dust  the  plants  fre- 
quently with  soot  and  wood  ash. 

Runner  Beans.- Scarlet  Runners  may  now 
be  sown  in  the  open  without  fear  of  damage 
by  frost.  If  the  ground  has  been  prepared  in 
winter  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  drills  at 
9  inches  apart,  allowing  a  distance  of  8  feet 
between  each  pair  of  drills.  The  ground  between 
the  rows  may  be  inter-cropped  with  Spinach,  or 
some  other  vegetable  which  will  be  over  before 
the  Beans  have  reached  the  top  of  the  sticks. 
Beans  which  have  been  raised  in  pots  with  a 
view  to  producing  early  pods  should  be  hardened 
thoroughly  before  they  are  planted  _  in  the 
trenches.  Where  pits  are  available,  this  is  the 
best  method  of  producing  early  supplies,  but 
some  protection  from  cold  winds  must  be  afforded 
to  plants  which  have  been  raised  under  glass, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  water  them  carefully  for 
some  time  after  they  have  been  planted  out. 
Good  strong  sticks  should  be  placed  in  position 
before  the  plants  begin  to  fall  over.  Mulch  and 
water  the  ground  before  it  becomes  dry,  and 
feed  the  roots  with  liquid  manure  during  the 
summer. 

French  BEANs.-Dwarf  Beans  may  also  be 
planted  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the  garden.  If 
planted  under  a  south  wall  an  early  crop  may 
be  secured  without  injury  to  the  fruit  trees, 
provided  sufficient  moisture  is  applied  during 
the  growing  season,  and  the  plants  removed  as 
soon  as  supplies  are  available  from  the  open 
garden.  The"  Belfast  is  a  good  variety  for  this 
purpose. 

Cauliflowers.- Pot  plants  which  have  been 
set  in  the  open  require  careful  attention  in 
watering.  Earth  up  the  plants  as  a  precaution 
against  damage  by  high  winds,  and  feed  the  roots 
liberally  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  they  are 
re-established. 

Brussels  SpROUTS.-Plants  raised  under 
glass  are  ready  for  planting  out-of-doors.  The 
space  between  the  rows  should  be  at  least 
50  inches,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant  to 
plant  in  the  rows.  Select  rich  ground  for  the 
crop,  and  water  the  plants  liberally  until  they 
are  re-established. 

Hoeing. -This  important  operation  should  be 
practised  often  amongst  the  vaTious  crops,  especi- 
ally during  times  of  drought.  Hoeing  not 
only  destroys  weeds,  but  the  frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  does  much  to  stimulate  growth. 
As  soon  as  seedlings  are  through  the  surface, 
let  the  Dutch  hoe  be  used  carefully  between 
the  rows,  and  when  the  crops  have  been 
thinned  the  hoe  should  be  used  as  the  best  means 
of  retaining  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  especially 
amongst  crops  which  cannot  be  mulched. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVEETISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  WC- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  its  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Published  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  aU 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  txco  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de-. 
lay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu~ 
tions  or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naminrj,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
FDITOES.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.     London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  wilt  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc..  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY.  MAY  19— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Meet.  Surveyors* 
Inst.  Meet. 

TUESDAY.  MAY  11— 

Royal  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Nat.  Tulip  Soc.  com- 
bined show.)  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Inheritance," 
bv  Mr.  W.  Bateson.)  Hort.  Club  Dinner  at  6  p.m.. 
followed  by  lecture  on  "  Botanical  Travels  in 
Uganda." 

WEDNESDAY.  MAY  12— 

B.G.A.  (Hampton  Branch)  meet. 

THURSDAY.  MAY  IS— 

R.H.S.  Tulip  Nomenclature  Com.  meet,  and  Con- 
ference. Manchester  and  N.  of  England  Orchid  Soc. 
meet.  Royal  Inst.  (Lecture  on  "  The  Movements 
and  Activities  of  Plants."  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Black- 
man.)  B.G.A.  (Watford  Branch)  meet.  (Lecture  by 
Mr.  C.  Fletcher.) 

FRIDAY,  MAY  14— 

R.H.S.  Exh.  of  May-flowering  Tulips  at  Westmin- 
ster. (Leoture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  The  New  Tulip  Classi- 
fication for  Gardens,"  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles.) 

SATURDAY,  MAY  15— 

B.G.A.  (Blackburn  Branch)  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  52.0. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardener!'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  :  Thursday,  May  6 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.9;  Temp.,  65°.  Weather- 
Warm  and  sunny. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  Hants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  bv  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  1  p.m. 


Mr.  George 
Massec. 


The  Kew  Bulletin  re- 
cords the  retirement, 
under  the  age  limit, 
of  Mr.  G.  Massee.  The 
distinguished  services  which  Mr.  Massee 
has  rendered  not  only  to  Kew,  but  also  to 
science,  are  widely  recognised,  and 
he  will  take  with  him  in  his  retirement 
the  good  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues.  Mr.  Massee  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Herbarium  at  Kew  in  1893.  His  ser- 
vices to  the  investigation  of  disease  in 
plants  are  well  known  and  conspicuous, 
and  his  knowledge  of  fungi  is  without 
rival.  Mr.  Massee  has  the  distinction 
of  having  produced  what  is  easily 
the  best  book  on  the  fungous  diseases 
of  plants — a  work  which  embodies  an 
enormous      mass    of    first-hand     informa- 


tion, and  one  written,  moreover,  in 
the  simple  style  which  only  mastery 
of  a  subject  can  give. 

Possessed  of  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
work,  Mr.  Massee  found  time,  in  spite  of 
the  onerousness  of  his  duties  at  Kew,  to 
study  and  write  upon  systematic  mycology, 
and  students  of  botany  engaged  upon  the 
"getting  up  "  of  fungi  find  his  writings 
invaluable.  For,  instead  of  the  snippets 
of  fact  and  the  easy  generalisations  of  the 
text-books,  they  are  able  to  discover  their 
detailed  way  through  this  intricate  group 
of  plants  by  the  aid  of  his  British  Fungi. 
Readers  of  this  journal  have  reason  to 
be  specially  grateful  to  Mr.  Massee  in  that 
he  has  for  many  years  reported  and  ad- 
vised on  the  great  number  of  specimens  of 
disease  in  plants  which  are  sent  us.  Mr. 
Massee's  independence  of  character,  artis- 
tic capacity,  and  gift  of  picturesque  criti- 
cism, together  with  profound  knowledge, 
make  a  rare  and  powerful  combination  of 
traits,  and  his  retirement  means  the  loss 
to  Kew  of  a  man  of  real  power.  We  may 
hope,  however,  that  with  the  increased 
leisure  which  is  now  his  Mr.  Massee  may 
be  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
science  the  advancement  of  which  he  has 
already  done  so  much  to  promote. 


New  Daffodils 
in  1915. 


Daffodils  came  into 
flower  late  this  season, 
consequently  there  were 
fewer  than  usual  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show 
of  forced  bulbs,  held  on  March  9  and  10. 
The  exhibit  we  recall  most  readily  is 
a  group  of  Daffodils,  suitable  for  rock- 
work,  the  little  minimus,  Hoop  Petticoats 
and  others,  but  among  other  collections  a 
particularly  fine  vase  of  Pedestal  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  of  anyone  to  whom  beauty  of  form 
gives  pleasure,  whilst  some  flowers  of 
White  Emperor,  staged  by  Mr.  Bourne, 
were  superb  specimens.  A  new  white 
Trumpet  variety  of  drooping  habit,  called 
The  Swan,  was  a  graceful  flower,  while 
Van  Waveren's  Giant  looked  better  as  a 
pot-grown  flower  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  the  following  week  there 
was  less  to  notice,  but  some  seedlings 
from  cyclamineus,  one  of  them  called 
Golden  Arrow,  gave  rise  to  the  hope 
that  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  this 
group  may  one  day  be  overcome.  A 
pretty  pale  Trumpet,  Gwendolen,  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  early  shows, 
and  an  interesting  wild  form  from  the 
Riviera  called  Tazetta  canaliculata. 

The  London  Daffodil  Show,  of  April  1.3 
and  14,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  suc- 
cess, perhaps  the  date  proved  to  be  too 
early.  The  general  competitive  classes  occu- 
pied either  side  of  one  gangway,  only  run- 
ning half  the  length  of  the  hail,  and  were 
far  too  much  crowded  together,  whilst  the 
stiffness  of  the  three  flowers  in  each  vase 
was  accentuated  unpleasantly  by  a  white 
table  cloth.  The  new  flowers  and  those  of 
recent  introduction  were  seen  in  circum- 
stances even  less  favourable.  Since  the 
days  of  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert  "the  dusk 
with  the  light  behind  her  "  has  been 
generally     recognised      as      unfavourable 


for  minute  inspection  of  the  subject, 
yet  it  was  something  very  like  this  that 
was  reserved  for  some  of  the  principal 
classes.  They  were  staged  in  the  annex 
on  the  right  of  the  door.  Had  the  middle 
or  back  and  side  walls  only  been  utilised 
there  might  have  been  little  to  complain 
of,  but  the  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
unappetising  remains  of  a  repast  of 
Apples,  and  many  of  the  finest  flowers  had 
to  be  staged  with  their  backs  to  the 
windows,  where  it  was  difficult  to  see  them 
well. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  Messrs. 
Barr's  fine  group  of  12  varieties  not  in 
commerce,  for  not  only  were  the  flowers 
excellent  in  themselves  but  they  were 
named !  They  were  chiefly  from  the 
Trumpet  and  Incomparabilis  groups,  and 
all  had  the  sturdy  stems  that  give  promise 
of  making  useful  plants.  Three  of  the 
most  striking  were  Ixion,  a  red-cupped 
Incomparabilis;  Vivian  Goswell,  a  beauti- 
ful white  Trumpet;  and  Polyxena,  a  pale 
yellow  Trumpet;  but  they  were  all  good 
flowers. 

A  flower  that  received  most  marked  at- 
tention was  Alchemist,  a  fine  Trumpet  of 
rich  colour  and  great  substance  of  petal, 
raised  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson.  Another 
fine  coloured  flower  was  Chryse  (see 
Qard.  Chron.,  fig.  67,  p.  215),  a  Jon- 
quil hybrid  almost  like  a  Trumpet, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cartwright  and  Good- 
win. These  are  flowers  that  may 
light  up  our  gardens  if  they  prove  of 
good  constitution.  The  Rev.  T.  Bun- 
combe's Bonamy  was  a  beautiful  flower 
of  pale  self  yellow.  Three  pretty  varieties 
of  the  Leedsii  group  appeared  in  different 
places,  Mrs.  Backhouse's  Liyonia  and  The 
Fawn,  and  Mr.  Copeland's  Venus. 

There  was  one  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
judging,  if  we  understood  the  matter 
aright,  which  requires  comment.  An  ex- 
hibit for  Daffodils  in  the  II. a  division  (In- 
comparabilis of  yellow  shades)  was  said  to 
be  disqualified  for  containing  Croesus. 
Now,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the 
true  position  of  this  flower,  it  appears  in 
the  R.H.S.  1914  classification  list  as  II. a. 
This  list  was  compiled  partly  for  show 
purposes,  so  that  exhibitors  might  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  to  what  class, 
their  flowers  belong,  and  the  list  ought 
clearly  to  be  considered  binding  until  it 
is  altered  by  authority.  If  judges  may 
overrule  it  at  their  pleasure,  the  chief 
object,  and  the  only  value,  of  the  list  is 
gone.  Moreover,  the  matter  involves  an 
absurdity,  for  the  schedule  asks  for  ex- 
hibits of  Daffodils  in  Division  II. a.  This 
division  is  not  a  natural  one  but  purely 
artificial,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  R.H.S.  classification,  the 
division  consisting  of  the  varieties  there 
called  II. a.  It  is  true  the  classification 
contains  a  general  description  of  the 
plants  in  this  division,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  allowed  to  overrule  itself. 

After  some  considerable  enquiry  among 
the  members  of  the  society,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  Midland  Show  at  Birmingham 
as  usual.  The  result  fully  justified  the 
decision.  There  seemed  no  lack  of  ex- 
hibitors, some  of  the  classes  having  eight 
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and  nine  exhibits,  while  better  flowers 
can  seldom  have  been  staged,  even  at 
Birmingham.  The  number  of  seedlings 
exhibited  seem  to  increase  every  year. 
Two  striking  features,  noticed  both 
here  and  in  London,  are  the  brilliant 
colours  obtainable  in  the  Barrii  section, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  imbrication  of 
the  perianth  has  now  been  carried  in  order 
to  obtain  a  "good  back."  If  the  six 
divisions  of  the  perianth  are  numbered 
1  to  6,  and  1,  3  and  5  are  considered  as 
petals,  and  2,  4  and  6  sepals,  flowers 
were  seen  in  which  the  petals  overlapped 
the  sepals  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to 
touch  one  another  in  front  of  the  sepals. 
Perhaps  the  exhibits  that  left  most  im- 
pression on  the  mind  as  one  came  away 
were  Mr.  Bourne's  lovely  batch  of  Queen 
of  Hearts,  Messrs.  Barr's  noncompetitive 
group,  and  Mr.  Chapman's  f  :e  batch  of 
self  yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils. 

Nomenclature  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  Daffodil  folk,   as  it  does  that  of  lesser 
mortals.     There  is  a  movement  on  foot  for 
assigning  English-sounding  names  to  the 
groups  instead  of  the  Latin  forms  now  in 
vogue,     and    we     are    threatened  with   a 
division      of    Leedsii     into    two     groups, 
corresponding  more  or  less  to  the  size  of 
the   cup.       This   would    place    the    Giant 
Leedsii,  such  as  Lord  Kitchener  and  White 
Queen    in    one    group,      and     the      older 
forms,  such  as  White  Lady,  Evangeline  and 
Fairy  Queen,  in  the  other.     The  division 
is  desirable,    for  there  is  some  reason   to 
think    that     the     introduction     of     Giant 
Leedsii   into    the  old   Leedsii    classes    has 
rather     spoilt    the     peculiar     grace    and 
elegance   of   this    section,    while    it   seems 
certainly    a    more    satisfactory    division 
than   that   now    obtaining    in   the   Barrii 
section    of    yellow    perianths    and    white 
or      whitish      perianths.        It      may     be 
doubted    whether     there    is    any     Barrii 
form  with  a  really  yellow  perianth,  which 
may  not  at  some  stage  of  its  existence  be 
called  whitish.     Barrii  conspicuus,  one  of 
the  most  typical  members  of  the  class,  be- 
comes   distinctly   whitish   after   a   day   or 
two.     The  division  is  purely  artificial  and 
there     is    no     sharp     distinction.       If    it 
were  allowed,  perhaps  no  two  individuals 
would  draw   the  line    in   the  same   place. 
Most  of  the  new  seedling  Daffodils  have 
again    this   season    been   exhibited   under 
numbers   only.      This    objectionable   prac- 
tice  has    been   frequently    commented   on, 
but    unfortunately    it    seems   to    increase 
rather    than    diminish.       There    are    few 
things  more    dispiriting  than    to   look   at 
a    group   of    fine    flowers    and   think    one 
would   like   to   note  the  most  pleasing  of 
them,   only  to  find   nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  numbers  on  the  labels.      It  is  use- 
less for  Press  or  public  to  note  a  number, 
for  No.  432  one  day  may  appear  as  Hero 
of    Flanders   the   next,   and    we  make   no 
apology   for   our  reporters    passing    over 
such     exhibits     without     comment.        One 
may    well     understand  some   youthful  ex- 
hibitor who  has  raised  his  first  seedlings 
showing  them   in  this   fashion   because  he 
feels     some    diffidence    and    is    uncertain 
whether,  when  they  come  to  be  staged   in 
competition  with  the   flowers   of   more   ex- 


perienced growers,  they  will  come  up  to  the 
standard  that  would  make  them  worthy  of 
bearing  a  name  of  their  own.  With  such 
a  feeling  everyone  would  sympathise,  but 
here  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  most 
experienced  appear  to  be  the  greatest 
offenders,  and  it  shows  blameworthy  in- 
difference to  the  public  convenience.  The 
National  Rose  Society  require  all  Roses 
exhibited  in  competition  either  to  be  al- 
ready in  commerce  or  exhibited  with  a 
distinctive  name,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  retained  as  the  name  of  the  variety  ex- 
hibited. We  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  R.H.S.  and  the  other  Daffodil 
societies  move  in  the  matter?  Are  they 
also  indifferent  to  public  convenience? 
We  do  not  believe  it. 

A  new  departure  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  R.H.S.  with  reference  to  the  regis- 
tration of  Daffodil  names.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  society  undertook  to 
keep  a  register  of  names  that  raisers  of 
seedlings  desired  to  give  to  their  seedlings. 
The  number  of  names  registered  each 
season  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  ridicule 
on  the  scheme,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
abuse  the  society  now  propose  that  every 
name  registered  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  and  that  the  right  to  a 
registered  name  shall  be  lost  unless  the 
flower  to  which  it  is  given  be  shown  within 
five  years  of  the  date  of  registration, 
notice  of  the  fact  of  exhibition  being  sent 
to  the  secretary.  It  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  difficult  to  forecast  the  precise  effect 
of  the  new  regulation,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  welcome  it  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


WAR  HORTICULTURAL  RELIEF  FUND. 


FIRST   LIST   OF  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
In    accordance    with    the  announcement   made 
last  week,  we  print  the  first  list    of  subscriptions 
to  the  Fund  now  being  raised  by  the  Royal  Hor= 

ticultural   Society   for  the   horticultural   relief  of 
our  Allies. 

£       s.  d. 

HIS   MAJESTY  THE   KING   100    0  0 

Royal  Horticultural   Society  1,000    0  0 

"  Anon."      200    0  0 

Bilnev,  W.  A 5    0  0 

Brown,  Thos.  W.,  Gisa  Branch,  Cairo      22    0  0 

Carter  and  Co.,  Ravnes  Park  25     0  0 

Oilman,  Sir  Jeremiah,  Bt.         262  10  0 

Cory,  Reginald  150    0  0 

Cuthbertson,   William  5    5  0 

Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  50    0  0 

Fowler,  J.  Gurney    109    0  0 

"  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  Ltd 100    0  0 

Grenfell,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  F.M 5    0  0 

Hanbury,   Cecil      10  10  0 

Holford,  Sir  Geo.,  K.C.V.O.,  CLE...       50    0  0 

Horticultural    Trades    Association    ...     100    0  0 

Hurst  and  Son,   Houndsditch    100    0  0 

Keeble,  Frederick,   F.R.S 21     0  0 

Lindlev,   Miss  Julia      10  10  0 

Lloyd,  Frank  25    0  0 

Lockwood,  Rt.  Hon.  Col.  Mark,  M.P.      21     0  0 

Loder,  Sir  Edmund,  Bt 50    0  0 

Morris,  Sir  Daniel,  K.C.M.G 5    5  0 

Ogilvie,  Dr.  F.  M 10    0  0 

Pearson,  R.   Hooper     5     5  0 

Ralli,  Pantia    50    0  0 

Shea,   Charles  E 5    5  0 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading  100     0  0 

Veitch,   Sir  Harry  J 250    0  0 

Wallace,    Messrs.    R.    and   Co.,    Col. 

Chester,  and  some  of  their  clients...       34     5  1 

Williams,  J.  C 105    0  0 

£2,977  15  1 


Our  [Supplementary   Illustration.— 

Narcissus  Red  Beacon  belongs  to  the  Barrii 
section,  the  distinguishing  character  of  which 
is  a  cup  or  crown  less  than  one-third  the 
length  of  the  perianth  segments.  The  group 
is  sub-divided  into  two  classes  (a)  yellow 
shades,  with  or  without  Ted  colouring  on  the 
cup,  and  (b)  bicolor  varieties  with  white  or 
whitish  perianth  and  self-yellow,  red-stained  or 
red  cup.  Red  Beacon  thus  falls  into  the  latter 
class,  and  its  chief  attraction  is  the  beautiful 
orange-red  corona,  that  shows  well  against  the 
clear  white  perianth.  The  variety  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  by  Messrs.  Bark  ant> 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Horticultural  Club.— A  house  dinner  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  will  take  place  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday,  May  11,  at  6  p.m.,  when  Mr.  M.  T. 
Dawe,  iate  Superintendent  of  Forests  and 
Botanical  and  Scientific  Department,  Uganda, 
will  deliver  a  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  on  "Botanical  Travels  in  Uganda." 

Swanley       Horticultural       College.— 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  attended  by  Lady 
Mart  Trefusis,  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural College  for  Women,  Swanley,  Kent,  on 
April  30.  Her  Majesty  was  received  at  the 
entrance  to  the  college  by  Viscountess  Falmouth 
(director),  Miss  Wilkinson  (principal),  and  Miss 
Kekewich  (secretary).  Her  Majesty  visited 
every  department  and  saw  the  students  at  work, 
expressing  approval  of,  all  she  was  shown.  Her 
Majesty  also  saw  the  students  who  have  been 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
for  a  short  course  in  milking  and  farm  work. 
The  Queen  then  visited  the  Colonial  and 
Domestic  Training  Branch  (North  Bank),  where 
she  was  received  by  Mrs.  Hopkinson  (chairman 
of  the  branch)  and  Miss  Elring-ton  (super- 
intendent), and  where  she  took  tea.  Before  leav- 
ing Her  Majesty  handed  £100  to  Lady  Fax- 
mouth  (part  of  a  sum  of  money  collected  for  her 
by  Freemasons'  wives),  to  be  applied  to  assist  in 
training  at  this  college  those  who  are  suffering 
reverses  owing  to  the  war. 

Croydon    Horticultural    Society.— The 

committee  of  this  society  has  decided  to  hold  an 
exhibition  as  usual  this  year,  on  Wednesday. 
June  23,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  profits, 
after  paying  expenses,  to  the  Mayor  or  Croy- 
don's War  Relief  Fund.  Local  amateur  Rose 
exhibitors  have  offered  to  exhibit  as  usual,  and  to 
return  their  prize-money  to  the  funds,  and  ail 
the  Rose  blooms  will  be  sold  by  auction  at  the 
close  of  the  show.  To  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables  this  season,  the  judges  will  award 
extra  prizes  to  competitors  who  are  making  the 
best  use  of  their  allotments  or  cottage  gardens 
for  the   production  of    vegetables. 

National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France.— In  addition  to  an  exhibit  of  60 
species  of  Alpine  plants,  including  many  varie- 
ties, Messieurs  Vilmorin  exhibited  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d 'Horticulture 
de  France,  specimens  obtained  by  crossing  Senecio 
populifolius  with  hybrid  Cinerarias.  The  plants 
were  raised  by  an  amateur,  M.  Pichaud,  now 
serving  at  the  front  in  the  first  line  of  trenches. 
The  plants  resemble  the  polyantha  Cinerarias  by 
the  length  of  the  ligules  and  the  elegance  of  the 
inflorescence.  M.  Vacheret-Lecoufle  exhibited 
an  interesting  series  of  Orchid  hybrids  in  the 
flowering  stage  :  hybrid  Odontiodas  re-crossed 
with  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  the  variety 
Eldorado.  Among  them  were  specimens  with 
fine  flowers  of  novel  colours. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution. -The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors1  In- 
stitution will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
institution  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  when  a 
paper    will    be    read    by   Mr.    Win  iam    Allen 
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Barrister-at-Law,  giving  a  summary  of  the  ses- 
sion's papers  on  "  The  Acquisition  of  Land, 
Tenure,  Rating  and  Housing." 

Mr.  S.  Arnott.— The  many  friends  of  Mr.  S. 
Abxott  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  he  has 
been  appointed  Provost  of  Maxwelltown.  His 
activities  in  municipal  affairs  are  as  great  as  his 
interest  in  horticulture.  On  the  retiral  of 
Bailie  S.  P.  Anderson  last  year,  Mr.  Arnott 
was  appointed  senior  bailie. 

War  Item.  —  The  portrait  below  is  of 
Gunner  Wm.  McDonald,  R.F.A.,  whcse  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  drowned  as  the  result  of 
the  attack  on  the  transport  "  Manitou  "   in  the 


GUNNER    W.     MCDONALD. 

iEgean  Sea.  Previous  to  his  enlisting  last 
November  he  was  employed  as  foreman  in  Castle 
Bernard  Gardens,  Bandon,  County  Cork. 

Globe  Artichoke.— A  note  on  the  Globe 
Artichoke  (Cynara  scolymus)  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Review  (Cairo)  draws  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice obtaining  in  Italy  of  blanching  with  soil  the 
leaves  of  the  off-sets  springing  from  the  base  of 
the  old  plants.  Thereby  a  delicious  vegetable, 
known  as  "  Gobbo,"  is  obtained. 

"Rose  Annual."— The  Council  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  distributes  among  the  members  a 
considerable  amount  of  useful  literature,  and  in 
this  fact  may  be  found  one  of  the  most  poteut 
causes  of  the  remarkable  success  the  society  has 
achieved.  None  of  their  publications  is  more  ap- 
preciated than  the  Rose  Annual,  which  may  .be 
said  to  contain  the  society's  yearly  message  to  its 
members.  It  is  discursive  and  chatty,  and  the 
various  subjects  of  the  articles  are  treated  eacli 
by  a  different  writer.  In  all  these  respects  it 
differs  considerably  from  Handbook  on  Pruning 
and  similar  book-like  contributions.  The  present 
edition  is  the  first  edited  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Darling- 
ton, who  apologises  in  the  preface  for  any  short- 
comings it  may  contain,  asking  for  indulgence  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  less  time  than  usua' 
in  which  to  prepare  the  matter.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  dealt  with,  but 
may  mention  that  the  articles  appear  shorter  and 
crisper  than  ever,  so  that  the  number  of  con- 
tributors to  this  small  volume,  is  considerable. 
In  addition  to  a  number  of  black-and-white  illus- 
trations there  are  four  coloured  plates,  evidently 
from  autochromes  reproduced  by  the  three-colour 
process.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
much  in  praise  of  these  colour-plates,  which  are 
scarcely  accurate  enough  to  find  a  place  in  this 
valuable  little  work,  issued  by  a  society  with  so 
high  a  reputation  as  the  National  Rose  Society. 

May  Note-taking  Seventy  Years  Ago.— 

While  we  are  looking  around  us  in  vain  for  many 
of  those  fine  half-hardy  plants  which  we  had  fully 
anticipated,  with   slight  protection,  would  have 


endured  the  climate  of  London,  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  gratified  in  finding  that  in  some  part6  of 
the  country  these  are  still  left  to  ornament  our 
lawns.  At  Leigh  Park,  which  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Longstone  Harbour,  the  ther- 
mometer indicated  in  the  morning  of  December 
8,  1844,  14°  ;  February  12,  1845,  14° ;  March  14, 
1845,  7°  ;  whereas  on  the  morning  of  January  19, 
1858,  in  the  same  situation,  it  fell  to  4°.  In  that 
season  Laurestinus,  Sweet  Bays,  Chinese  Privets, 
etc.,  lost  a  few  young  shoots,  but  in  this  spring 
all  the  shrubs  look  as  well  as  usual,  and  the 
Laurestinus  are  now  in  full  flower.  In  the  kitchen 
garden  the  Peaches  and  Apricots  have  i.ot 
suffered  in  the  least,  and  are  very  thickly  set 
with  fruit.  The  following  plants  have  escaped 
without  injury,  protected  only  by  a  few  Spruce 
Fir  branches,  viz.,  Pinus  Russelliana,  Cedar  of 
Goa,  Crataegus  glabra,  Photinia  serrulata,  Ar- 
butus procera,  Solanum  crispum,  Euonymus  of 
sorts,  Laurus  Sassafras,  Chinese  Privet,  Escal 
Ionia  rubra,  Jasmhrum  revolutum,  and  many 
similar  plants.  R.  C.  {Extract  from  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  May  10,  1845.) 

A  Fragrant  Fern.- A  note  by  Dr.  Stans- 
held,  in  the  current  number  of  the  British 
Fern  Gazette  (Vol.  II.,  No.  25),  calls  attention 
co  the  fact  which  appears  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  attention,  that  Polypodium  calcarium 
possesses  a  iragTanee  more  pronounced  than  that 
of  any  other  Fern.  The  limestone  Polypody  is 
a  handsome  plant  and  deserves  a  place  in  any 
collection.  It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  growing 
either  in  sun  or  shade,  and  with  or  without  lime. 

The  Briar  Pipe.— It  will  come  as  a  relief  to 
those  who  entertained  the  belief  that  the  briar 
pipe  was  indigenous  to  Austria,  and  that  the 
supplies  on  which  they  relied  were  derived  from 
that  country,  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Kcw  Bulletin,  that  Corsica  can  provide  them 
with  all  the  briar  pipes  they  may  need.  The 
briar  pipe  is  a  botanical  curiosity  in  that  it  is 
produced  from  the  nodules  which  form  on  the 
root  of   Erica  arborea. 

Basic  Slag.— Experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Devon  County  Agricultural  Committee  on  the 
use  of  basic  slag  indicate  that  of  the  phosphates 
contained  in  this  artificial  manure  those  which 
are  not  soluble  in  2  per  cent,  citric  acid  are  of 
considerable  value.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  re- 
cognised that  of  two  samples  that  containing  the 
larger  proportion  of  citric-soluble  phosphate  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  report  containing  the  results 
of  the  various  experiments  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  would  have  more  value 
if  the  names  of  those  directly  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  several  experiments  were  ap- 
pended to  the  published  results.  Anonymous  re- 
search is  to  be  deprecated,  and  those  who  do  a 
piece  of  work  should  take  public  responsibility 
for  the  results. 

Salt  as  a  Substitute  for  Potash.— 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  North  Wales  recommends  the 
use  of  a  dressing  of  salt  when,  as  is  now  the  case, 
potash  manures  are  not  available.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  such  soils  as  those  of  North  Wales  con- 
tain considerable  amounts  of  potash  albeit  in  a 
form  not  available  for  plant  food.  The  addition 
of  suit  will  liberate  some  of  this  potash.  For 
root-crops — e.g.,  Turnips  and  Potatos — a  dress- 
ing of  5  to  6  cwts.  per  acre  is  recommended,  the 
salt  to  be  broadcasted  some  weeks  before  sowing 
or  planting.  It  should  be  remembered  that  salt 
must  not  be  mixed  with  superphosphate. 

Catch-Crops.  — The  gardener  no  less  than 
the  farmer  will  do  well  to  give  heed  to  the  recom- 
mendations issued  in  leaflet  No.  28  (Board  of 
Agriculture)  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  of 
catch-crops.  The  main  purpose  of  the  catch-crop 
is,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  the  provision 
of  a  green  food  for  stock  in  the  "  non-growing  " 
part  of  the  year.  From  the  gardener's  point  of 
view,  the  main  object  of  the  catch-crop,  as 
opposed    to    intensive    cultivation    of    a    quick 


sequence  of  saleable  produce,  is  to  increase  humus 
in  the  soil.  Always  important,  the  problem  of 
the  humus-content  of  the  soil  becomes  each  year 
of  increasing  moment,  and  this  because  the 
amount  of  faTmyard  manure  available  for  the 
garden  undergoes  a  steady  decrease.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  the  near  future  the  gar- 
dener will  have  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  catch- 
crops  as  a  substitute  for  farmyard  manures. 
Artificial  manures  applied  to  light  land  are  of 
but  little  value ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  keep 
land  in  good  heart  by  the  judicious  use  of  green 
manures  combined  with  artificials.  For  example, 
the  water-holding  capacity,  and  hence  the  fer- 
tility, of  light  land  may  be  increased  by  the 
cultivation  of  White  Mustard,  a  crop  which 
grows  rapidly  and  the  seed  of  which  may  be  sown 
broadcast  on  land  lightly  broken  up.  With  the 
Mustard  there  should  be  sown  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  H  to  2  cwts.  per 
acre.  An  advantage  of  this  crop  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  land  is  that  it  may  be  sown 
even  so  late  as  August  and  dug  in  before  winter 
comes. 

Spades  for  Entrenching.— The  digging 
of  trenches  forms  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
modern  soldier's  work  when  on  active  service 
that  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  illus- 
trations (fig.  79)  of  two  different  tools  which  are 
being  used  at  present  for  this  work,  the  one  by 
the  Belgian  and  Serbian  soldiers,  the  other  by 
the  British.  Both  tools  were  made  and  supplied 
to  the  armies  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Wolfe  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Bathgate,  N.B.,  who  have  kindly  sent  us 
specimens.  The  spade  on  the  left  is  the  Bel- 
gian and  Serb  implement.  It  is  an  extremely 
handy  tool  for  digging,  particularly  in  sandy 
soils,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  cutting 
through  barbed  wire  entanglements,  the  mouth 
being  ground  to  a  fine  edge.  It  is  made  of  rolled 
steel  and  measures  about  24  inches  over  all,  the 
body  being  7£  inches  by  6  inches.  Its  small  size 
and  light  weight  are  calculated  to  increase  as  little 
as  possible  the  total  weight  of  each  soldier's  equip- 
ment, which  must  be,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care, 
somewhat  formidable.  The  pick  on  the  right  side 
of   the  illustration  is  the  tool  preferred  by  the 


Fig.   79. — implements  for  entrenching. 

British  Government.  It  is  far  more  elaborate 
than  that  used  by  the  Belgians,  being  a  rather 
ingenious  combination  of  pick  and  shovel.  Its 
manufacture  is  also  more  ambitious,  the  steel 
being  forged,  and  in  consequence  very  strong 
and  rather  heavy.     Its  price  is  four  times  that  of 
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the  spade,  and  one  may  (diffidently,  as  becomes 
one  who  is  not  an  expert  in  military  equipment) 
doubt  whether  its  utility  is  anything  like  four 
times  as  great,  except  in  heavy,  hard  soils, 
especially  when  the  disadvantage  of  the  extra 
weight  is  considered.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian 
troops  use  a  tool  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Belgians  and  Serbs,  the  mouth,  however, 
being  square  instead  of  pointed.  An  enquiry  is 
believed  to  be  impending  for  two  millions  of  these 
spades,  presumably  against  the  day  when  the 
Allies  shall  have  penetrated  through  the  Dar- 
danelles ;  and  the  French  Government  is  also  said 
to  be  making  tentative  enquiries  for  200,000 
similar  tools. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The   Editors    do    not    hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents,) 

Razors  for  the  Troops.— Referring  to  the 
previous  appeal  I  made,  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Office,  for  spare  razors  for  the  use  of  our 
troops  at  the  front,  I  wish  to  offer  generous 
thanks  for  the  response  which  has  been  made, 
the  number  already  received  amounting  bo 
42,000.  These  are  being  repaired  and  set  by  a 
staff  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  26,000  have 
already  been  sent  forward  to  the  front,  the  re- 
maining ones  being  adjusted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. The  War  Office  urges  the  importance  o' 
further  supplies  of  razors  in  the  near  future,  and 
although  the  number  received  must  be  regarded 
as  a  -very  satisfactory  response,  I  am  conscious 
that  many  persons  have  a  few  razors  in  their  pos- 
session, and  I  fear  that  owing  to  the  number 
being  small,  and  the  condition  of  the  razors  pos- 
sibly not  good,  they  do  not  feel  it  worth  while 
to  6end  them.  I  wish  to  urge  the  importance  of 
the  old  words,  "  Mony  a  mickle  maks  a  muckle,'' 
and  hope  everyone  will  send  me  anv  spare  razors 
they  mav  have.  TF.  H.  Ellis,  Master  Cutler, 
Cutlers'  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Tulip  Offsets.— Mr.  Dykes  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  following  small  numbers.  Of  six 
T.  Kaufmanniana  put  in  autumn,  1912,  and  not 
moved,  two  have  only  sturdy  flower  shoots,  one 
has  one  flower  and  one  cormlet  leaf,  one  has 
one  flower  and  three  eormlet  leaves,  one  has  one 
sturdy  flower,  one  small  flower  and  one  sturdy 
corm  leaf,  whilst  the  last  has  four  flower  shoots, 
i.e.,  almost  doubled  in  flowers.  Five  T.  prae- 
stans  (same  age)  had  fourteen  flowering  shoots. 
T.  linifolia  and  biflora  dasystemon  showed 
very  little  corm  increase.  T.  Clusiana,  pulchella 
and  persica  moderate  amount.  T.  Marjolletii 
and  carinata  rubra  are  very  free.  I  do  not  move 
them,  at  any  rate,  till  the  flowers  come  down 
to  natural  size  from  the  merchants'  "  whoppers  " 
of  the  first  year.  Other  species  have  not  been 
established  long  enough  for  report.  Both  T. 
Kaufmanniana  (somewhat)  and  T.  Greigii  (very) 
aTe  "slugophil."  and  this  may  account  partly  for 
the  small  number  of  offsets.     H.  E.  Durham. 

Verjuice  for  Sprains— Verjuice,  which  is 
referred  to  on  p.  148,  was  at  one  time  used  as  a 
remedy  for  sprains.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
Crab  Apple,  and  is  exceedingly  sour;  a  fact 
brought  markedly  home  to  me  some  fifty  years 
ago  when  as  a  mischievous  youngster  I  sampled 
it  as  a  beverage.  At  that  time  I  was  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  having  sprained  my  foot 
an  old  cottager  brought  a  bottle  of  verjuice — 
pronounced  vargus — wherewith  to  rub  it.  It 
appeared  to  be  very  effective,  for  the  sprain  soon 
got  better.  The  reputation  of  verjuice  as  a 
remedy  for  sprains  was  apparently  not  limited  to 
the  West,  for  my  parents,  who  were  Surrey 
people,  were  fully  acquainted  with  it  and  the  use 
to  which  it  was  commonly  put.   II". 

How    to     Find     Work     for     Belgian 

Refugees.— Probably  nowhere  in  England  is  the 
problem  of  finding  suitable  employment  for  Bel- 
gian refugees  being  more  effectively  solved  than 
•n  Leeds  and  Bradford.  Of  the  1,650  refugees  in 
Leeds  only  360  are  men,  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  275  are  doing  work  of  one  sort  or  another 
almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance   if    all    the    proceeds    were    devoted    to 


that  purpose.  Of  the  men  at  work  in  Leeds 
many  are  experienced  gardeners,  some  of 
them  being  adepts  at  intensive  culture. 
Five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  that  has 
been  specially  acquired  for  the  purpose  at 
Killingbeck,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city, 
have  been  put  under  the  spade  and  marked  out 
in  plots  which  are  already  planted  with  Broad 
Beans,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos, 
and  other  vegetables.  As  the  scheme  matures 
greater  variety  will  be  imparted  to  the  crops 
on  these  plots,  while  2Jj  acres  more  is  to  be 
ploughed  and  planted  with  a  second  crop  of 
Potatos.  Each  plot  i6  worked  by  a  given  num- 
ber of  Belgians  under  the  active  supervision  of 
a  skilled  horticulturist,  a  compatriot,  the  whole 
undertaking  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence and  advisory  oversight  of  Professor 
Seton,  the  Chief  Agricultural  Organiser  for  York- 
shire, under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  Gait,  one  of  the  Leeds  LTniversity  Horti- 
cultural instructors.  So  far  as  the  northern 
English  climate,  will  allow,  these  Belgian  gar- 
deners do  their  work  on  English  lines,  and  are 
evidently  determined  to  get  every  atom  that  can 
be  got  out  of  the  soil  they  are  tilling.  They 
work  from  8  till  5,  and  the  produce  of  their 
plots  and  toil  is  distributed  among6t  the  Bel- 
gian refugees  throughout  the  city.  Planting 
seeds  in  cold  frames  was  to  these  homeless 
wanderers  a  novelty,  in  which  they  showed  a 
curious  interest,  which  seems  likely  to  de- 
velop into  practical  knowledge  of  the  process. 
They  are  looking  forward  keenly  to  a  revised 
list  of  further  items  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
they  are  to  try  their  hands,  including  Radishes, 
Endive,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Mint,  Chervil  (an  im- 
portant ingredient  of  Belgian  soup),  Dwarf 
French  and  Runner  Beans,  Peas,  Carrots,  Beet- 
roots, Leeks,  and  Turnips.  Similarly  vigorous 
and  useful  occupation  is  being  found  at  Bradford 
for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  refugees  in 
that  city.  About  six  acres  of  land  at  Esholt  has 
been  trenched  for  the  growing  of  Potatos  and 
other  vegetables.  Several  leading  members  of 
the  Government  Commission  for  providing  occu- 
pation for  the  Belgian  Refugees  have  visited 
both  Leeds  and  Bradford,  and  have  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  everything  they  saw 
and  heard.  There  has  not  been  the  least  men- 
tion, nor  does  there  seem  to  exist  the  least 
thought  anywhere,  of  the  work  that  Belgians  are 
doing  clashing  with  work  done  by  English  people. 
W.  L. 

The  Apiary.— I  am  not  an  expert  on  bees, 
but  it  has  often  struck  me  one  of  the  causes  of 
bee  sickness  is  feeding  them  on  sugar  made  from 
Beetroot.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  jam 
made  from  this  sugar  does  not  keep;  but  goes 
watery  and  mouldy.  We  have  four  hives  in  our 
garden  which  I  allowed  a  man  several  years  ago 
to  keep  here.  At  first  I  did  not  think 
they  were  healthy,  and  for  several  years 
he  got  no  honey  worth  speaking  about, 
but  since  I  suggested  trying  cane  sugar,  "  Deme- 
rara,"  to  feed  them  on  they  have  been  quite 
healthy  and  productive,  though  I  hear  of  many 
bee-keepers  in  the  district  having  large  losses 
among  their  bees.     Inexperienced. 

Stove  Plants  at  Inwood,  Somersetshire 

— I  read  with  interest  the  letter  from  Private 
Alfred  Davis  (see  p.  236),  in  which  he  men- 
tions some  of  the  stove  plants  at  Inwood,  he 
having  seen  the  same  species  growing  and  flower- 
ing in  their  native  country — India.  When  a 
journeyman  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  charge 
of  the  plant  stoves  at  Inwood.  In  the 
horseshoe  house  there  were  two  varieties  of 
Bauhinia — B.  lutea  and  B.  rosea.  I  have  only 
seen  a  few  flowers  on  the  latter,  and  none  on 
the  former.  The  trees  made  plenty  of  growth, 
and  the  leaves — on  the  young  wood  especially — 
had  the  peculiarity  of  closing  up  at  night.  In 
the  same  house  were  growing  Petrea  volubilis, 
from  South  America,  with  its  fine  spikes  of 
purple  flowers ;  Thunbergia  Harrisii,  that  pro- 
duces long  trails  of  light  blue  flowers;  Beau- 
raontia  fragrans,  with  large  scented  flowers  and 
fine  foliage;  Aristolochias,  including  A.  gigas 
Sturtevantii,  A.  elegans,  and  A.  tricaudata. 
There  was  also  a  fine  plant  of  Ipomoea,  known, 
I  think,  at  Inwood  as  I.  Learii,  with  deep  blue 
flowers,  I.  bonariensis,  a  pink  flowers  species  and 
possessing  a  root-stock  filling  a  12  inch  pot.  and 


I.  Bona-nox,  the  night-flowering  Ipomoea. 
Other  flowering  plants  were  Dipladenias  in 
variety,  Allamandas,  Ixoras,  Schubertia, 
Alocasias,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  fulgidus 
plenus,  H.  Cooperi  and  H.  schizopetalus.  Of 
Codiaeums  (Crotons)  there  were  some  splendid 
specimen  plants,  including  examples  of  C.  Queen 
Victoria,  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  as  far  through,  C. 
interruptum,  C.  Laingii,  C.  Weismannii,  and 
others  all  with  magnificently  coloured  foliage. 
TheTe  was  a  grand  plant  of  Cycas  circinalis,  also 
Encephalartos,  Kentia  and  Phoenix.  Large 
plants  of  Anthurium  crystallinum,  A.  fer- 
rierense,  A.  triumphans  and  A.  waTocqueanum. 
Exotic  fruits  were  grown,  and  of  these  Mangoes 
attained  to  a  good  size,  and  ripened  well.  The 
Custard  Apple  produced  fruits,  and  there 
were  also  Anona  reticulata,  Eugenia,  Pimenta, 
Psidium  Guava  var.  pomiferum,  Xanthochymus 
(Garcinia)  pictorius,  Carica  papaya,  the  Papaw, 
and  Garcinia  Mangostana.  T.  Wilkins,  Coedar- 
kydyglyn  Park,  Cardiff. 

Tulipa  saxatilis.— It  is  seldom  that  this 
beautiful  Cretan  Tulip  is  seen  at  its  best  in  our 
gardens.  At  the  present  moment  a  group  of 
about  a  dozen  bulbs,  each  sending  up  a  branch- 
ing stem  bearing  two  or  three  flowers,  is  a  beau- 
tiful sight  in  a  warm  corner  on  the  rockery. 
The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  an 
English  florist  Tulip,  of  a  pale  mauve  pink,  the 
lower  third  of  each  petal  being  bright  yellow 
against  which  the  chocolate  anthers  stand  out 
conspicuously.  Only  too  often  this  Tulip  is 
represented  merely  by  a  few  of  the  characteristic 
shining  green  leaves  without  any  sign  of  flower 
stems.  To  induce  them  to  flower  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  lift  the  bulbs  annually  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground  until  late  in  November, 
for  frost  soon  damages  the  young  leaves,  which 
appear  very  early  in  the  year.  A  warm,  shel- 
tered position  should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil, 
which  seems  to  suit  them,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  limestone  chips,  old  leaf  soil  and  sand.  This 
is  fairly  rich  in  nourishment,  and  also  well 
drained  and  warm.  IF.  R.  Dykes,  Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Ohlorib. 

Spring  Cleaning.— The  exercise  of  great 
care  in  our  cleansing  operations  will  materi- 
ally help  towards  stamping  out  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  foul  brood  diseases.  Choose  a 
warm  day  for  the  work,  and  look  at  a  comb  of 
brood  first  to  see  if  it  appears  healthy.  If  there 
be  any  doubt,  leave  that  colony  till  the  last,  in 
order  to  minimise  the  spread  of  disease  by  in 
fection,  also  disinfect  all  the  appliances  after 
operating.  (For  this  purpose  Toxol,  sold  by 
Messrs.  Boots,  is  excellent.)  When  the  doubt- 
ful hives  are  more  closely  examined,  and  there 
is  still  serious  cause  for  doubt,  and  no  expert 
advice  can  be  secured  at  once,  destroy  the 
colony.  It  will  Tesult  in  less  loss  in  the  end  if 
drastic  methods  be  adopted  without  delay.  This 
has  been  impressed  upon  me  by  a  visit  I  paid 
last  year  to  an  apiary  of  nearly  twenty  hives, 
one  of  which  showed  many  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease, in  a  slightly  marked  degree,  and  I  ad- 
vised its  destruction,  although  it  was  then  the 
strongest  stock  of  all.  The  owner  said,  "Are 
you  absolutely  certain?"  I  replied,  "I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  disease,  but  could  not  say 
absolutely  certain,  as  its  symptoms  are  so 
slight."  The  result  was  the  bees  were  not  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  apiary  was  soon  infected 
and  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  best  colonies 
should  be  encouraged  to  produce  as  much 
brood  as  possible,  if  queen-rearing  will 
be  attempted,  and  it  should  be,  this  season. 
ai  the  best  queens  are  producing  when  under 
the  swarming  impulse.  No  time  should  be  lost 
in  fitting  up  sections  with  full  sheets  of  thin 
foundation,  which  should  reach  within  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  to  allow  for  stretching 
when  warm.  Do  not  forget  to  wet  the  joints  of 
the  wood  with  warm  water,  and  allow  the  sec 
tions  to  remain  flat  until  the  wood  is  quite 
supple.  All  frames  should  be  fitted  with  wnole 
sheets  (eight  or  nine  to  the  pound)  and  wired 
to  make  them  strong  and  to  keep  them  straight. 
All  appliances  should  be  overhauled  and  re- 
paired, while  new  hives  may  be  painted,  so  that 
everything  may  be  in  readiness  for  early  swarms. 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXVI). 


LES    VERGERS    ANGLAIS. 

La  production  des  fruits  en  Angleterre  se  fait 
generalement  dans  des  veTgers  intensifs.  A 
l'encontre  de  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  les  plantations 
"  extensives  "  du  continent,  ou  les  arbres  sont 
plantes  a  grande  distance  et  les  intervalles 
occupes  par  des  plantes  agricoles,  souvent  de 
l'herbe,  les  vergers  "  intensifs  "  sont  exclusive- 
ment  consacres  a  la  production  fruitiere,  les  en- 
treplantations  comprenant  des  arbres  ou  arbustes 
fruitiers.  Dans  de  rares  cas,  1'entTeculture 
s'etend  a  des  plantes  maraicheres.  Sans  en 
avoir  la  perfection,  ces  vergers  ont  assez 
bien  de  ressemblance  avec  les  cultures  de  fruits 
de  luxe  en  France.  Le  developpement  qu'ils  ont 
pris  dans  les  lies  brit-nniques  leur  a  fait  donner 
le  nom  de  "  veTgers  anglais." 

Ces  vergers  ont  surtout  acquis  de  l'importance 
dans  trois  districts  :  Kent,  Worcestershire  et 
Cambridgeshire.  On  peut  dire  que  dans  cer- 
taines  localites,  toute  l'activite  de  la  population 
s'y  concentre  vers  la  production  des  fruits.  Le 
Pommier  est  l'essence  la  plus  cultivee,  puis  vient 
le  Prunier.  Le  Poirier  est  assez  rare.  De  l'avis 
de  beaucoup  d'insulaires,  la  Poire  n'est  pas  un 
fruit  anglais,  mais  pour  la  Pomme,  l'Angleterre 
est  le  premier  pays  du  monde. 

On  rencontre  des  exploitations  de  toute  im- 
portance, quelques-unes  couvrant  une  etendue  de 
deux  a  trois  cents  hectares.  Elles  sont  alors 
conduites  avec  un  soin  jaloux,  tous  les  derniers 
perfectionnements  y  trouvant  leur  application. 

La  concentration  des  cultures  dans  certaines 
localites  y  cause,  surtout  a  l'epoque  des  cueil- 
lettes,  une  crise  de  main  d'oeuvre  tres  aigue. 
Pour  y  remedier,  on  a  recours  a  la.  population  de 
Londres.  Des  families  entieres  emigrant  tem- 
porairement  dans  les  centres  de  culture,  ou  on 
etablit  a  leur  usage  des  baraquements  assez  con- 
fortables.  Dans  le  Kent,  ce  personnel  est  sou- 
vent  utilise  ulterieurement  pour  la  cueillette  des 
Houblons.  Comme  partout,  l'emploi  de  ces 
ouvriers  saisonniers  donne.  lieu  a  des  incon- 
venients,  qui  sont  cependant  moins  graves  qu'on 
ne  pourrait  le  croire,  grace  a  la  vie  en  famille  qui 
est  maintenne. 

Les  hautes  tiges  sont  a  peu  pres  inconnues  dans 
les  vergers  anglais.  Generalement  on  emploie 
des  buissons,  rarement  des  demi-tiges.  Les 
lignes  sont  distantes  de  10  a  12  pieds  et  entre 
elles  est  etablii>  une  ligne  de  Groseilliers  ou  de 
Framboisiers,  a  5  ou  6  pieds  done.  Cet  ecarte- 
ment  est  considere  comme  etant  le  moindre  qui 
puisse  etre  adopte,  le  travail  du  sol  :  labour 
binage,  hersage,  qui  est  execute  pendant  toute 
1'annee,  se  faisant  par  traction  animale.  Dans 
certaines  exploitations  les  plantations  sont  faites 
en  carre,  de  facon  a  permettre  les  binages  croises  ; 
plus  souvent  cependant  les  arbustes  fruitiers  sont 
plantes  a  plus  faible  ecartement  dans  les  lignes ; 
les  travaux  rnecaniques  doivent  dans  ce  cas  etre 
completes  par  le  bechage  et  le  binage  a  la  main. 

Tout  producteur  anglais  s'efforce  de  cultiver 
des  Pommes  "  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,"  qui  est  la 
variete  favorite  pour  la  table.  Mais  la  deli- 
catesse  du  Cox's  lui  permet  assez  rarement  de 
donner  des  rendements  satisfaisants.  L'on  se 
rabat  alors  sur  des  varietes  plus  faciles,  teiles 
que  le  Bramley's  Seedling,  l'Allington  Pippin, 
]e  Warner's  King,  le  Newton  Wonder,  le  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  etc.  Parmi  les  Prunes,  on 
trouve  les  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  Czar, 
Belle  de  Louvain,  etc.,  et  parmi  les  Poires  des 
varietes  natives  teiles  que  Clapp's  Favourite  et 
William's.  Comme  on  le  voit,  les  varietes  com- 
merciales  d'origine  continental  sont  plutot  rares. 
(.4  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

L  Azalee.  Fleur  nationale  belge.— Le 
Daily  Mirror  raconte  l'origine  de  la  vogue  extra- 
ordinaire de  1' Azalee,  qui  a  contribue  pour  une 
si  large  part  au  bien-etre  des  populations  hoT- 
ticoles  de  la  Flandre.  II  y  a  quelque  cinquante 
ans,  l'lmperatrice  Eugenie,  se  trouvant  al'Opera, 
fut  frappee  par  la  splendeur  des  Azalees  qu'une 
dame  beige  portait  au  corsage.  Ayant  appris  le 
nom  de  la  fleur,  elle  fit  appeler  Haussmann  et  lui 
exprima  son  desir  de  voir  ses  appartements 
garnis  de  fleurs  de  cette  espece.  Deux 
jours  apres,  grace  a  l'intervention  du  rod  Leo- 
pold, les  salons  des  Tuileries  etaient  magnifique- 
ment  decores  d' Azalees.  Des  lors  le  grand 
public  s'acharna  sur  cette  plante. 

Le  Coin  de  Terre.— Avant  la  guerre  une 
Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  avait  pour  but  de 
pousser  a  l'exploitation  raisonnee  des  petits 
jardins  dans  les  campagnes  et  les  localites  indus- 
trielles  beiges.  Parmi  les  efforts  tentes  en  vue 
de  l'extension  de  la  culture  des  legumes  pen- 
dant l'occupation,  il  convient  de  signaler  l'inter- 
vention de  cette  Ligue,  qui  a  cree  des  associa- 
tions dans  les  faubourgs  de  Bruxelles  en  vue 
d'inculquer  aux  rentiers  et  employes  la  facon  la 
plus  rationnelle  de  tirer  parti  des  petites  par- 
celles  de  terre. 

Les  Primeurs  a  Londres.— Le  trafic  des 
marchandises  de  la  Hollande  ayant  repris,  on 
attend  de  nouveaux  envois  de  Laitues  pommees 
et  de  Carottes  nouvelles.  Les  arrivages  francais 
ont  ete  assez  irreguliers  la  semaine  derniere. 
Les  produits  en  bon  etat  realisent  de  bons  prix, 
mais  beaucoup  de  Laitues,  Petite  Pois,  etc.,  ont 
souffert  du  transport.  Les  Choux-fleurs  et 
Asperges,  legumes  resistant  plus  facilement  au 
transport,  sont  Telativement  abondants.  II 
est  arrive  quelques  caissettes  de  Cerises  forcees 
dans  la  region  parisienne,  qui  furent  vendues  3 
francs  environ. 

M.    Rolin On  annonce  de  Bruxelles  la  mort 

de  M.  Hippolyte  Rolin,  ingenieur.  M.  Rolin 
avait  ete  chef  du  Bureau  de  renseignements  pour 
l'exportation  des  produits  horticoles,  mieux 
connu  sous  le  nom  de  Musea  Commercial,  de  la 
Rue  des  Augustins,  a  Bruxelles. 
La  Main  d'Oeuvre  horticole  en  France.— 
La  Revue  HorticoJe  apprend  qu'a  la  suite  d'une 
demarche  de  M.  Viger,  president  de  la  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticulture,  le  ministre  de  la 
guerre  a  pris  des  mesures  pour  que  des  conges 
temporaires  soient  accordes  aux  horticulteurs, 
arboriculteurs,  pepinieristes  et  maraichers,  pour 
effectuer  des  travaux  urgents.  Les  agriculteurs 
et  viticulteurs  pouvaient  deja  auparavant  obtenir 
ces  conges.  Des  administrations  locales  se  sont 
aussi  ofcupees  d'organiser  l'emploi  de  la  main 
d'oeuvre  fournie  par  les  refugies  du  Nord. 

Gracieusete  hollandaise.  _  L'Echo  de 
delicate  pensee  d'expedier  pour  les  blesses  fran- 
Paris  annonce  qu'un  comite  hollandais  a  eu  la 
cais  des  Tulipes  et  des  Jacinthes.  Des  vapeursont 
apporte  ces  fleurs  a  Dieppe,  a  raison  de  cent  caisses 
par  jour,  a,  partir  du  21  et  jusqu'au23avril.  Les 
fleurs  ne  pouvant  demeurer  longtemps  emballees, 
elles  furent  immediatement  reparties  entre  les 
hopitaux  et  formations  militaires  du  gouverne- 
ment  de  Paris. 

A  Aalsmeer.  —  La  Cooperative  pour  la 
vente  des  fleurs  a  Aalsmeer  (Hollande)  a  vendu  en 
1914  pour  environ  500,000  francs  de  produits, 
soit  une  augmentation  de  180,000  francs  sur 
l'exercice  precedent.  Ce  resultat  confirme  done 
que  ce  centre  a  ete  moins  affecte  par  la  guerre 
qu'on    ne  pourrait   le  supposer.     Cependant  pen- 


dant les  premiers  jours  du  conflit,  le  marche 
etait  litteralement  arrete,  les  transactions  ne 
s'elevant  qu'a  210  francs  pour  la  periode  du  3  au 
8  aout.  La  Cooperative  termine  l'exereice  avec 
un  benefice  net  de  8,600  francs. 

Les  Legumes  a  Beverwijk.—  On  s'attend  a 
une  bonne  campagne  pour  les  differents  legumes. 
En  ce  qui  concerne  les  Fraises  qui  constituent  la 
specialite  de  la  region,  tout  dependra  au 
materiel  de  transport.  La  production  est  en 
effet  dirigee  en  grande  partie  vers  l'Allemagne  et 
pour  un  produit  aussi  delicat,  a  expedier  en  plein 
ete,  des  wagons  fermes  sont  indispensables.  Or 
ceux-ci  peuvent  etre  requis  pour  le  transport  des 
troupes  allemandes. 

Au  Danemark.-A  la  suite  de  la  guerre,  les 
horticulteurs  danois  ont  fait  des  transactions  tres 
lucratives.  Leurs  envois  ont  ete  fortement  aug- 
mentes,  certains  pays  se  trouvant  dans  l'impos- 
sibilite  de  fournir  leurs  clients  habituels.  Les 
prix  ont  egalement  ete  tres  favorables.  On 
craint  cependant  qu'une  crise  ne  se  pToduise 
quand  le  conflit  aura  pris  fin. 

Le  Marche  de  Paris. -La  saison  avancant, 
les  envois  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  abondants. 
Les  fleurs  du  Midi  et  de  la  region  parisienne  sont 
cependant  vendues  a  bon  prix.  Comme  il  fallait 
s'y  attendre  apres  les  menaces  du  Syndicat,  il 
n'y  a  pas  de  Muguets  avec  Tacines.  Les  legumes 
arrivent  en  fortes  quantites;  il  en  resulte  une 
baisse  a  peu  pres  generale  mais  tout  a  fait  nor- 
male.  Les  fruits  forces  sont  rares  et  peu  de- 
mandes  ;  des  Cerises  ont  ete  envoyees  a  Londres. 
Pour  le  reste  il  y  a  assez  bien  de  fruits  due  Cap 
et  de  la  Mediterranee. 


KORT    OVERZICHT    VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

De  engelsche  boomgaarden  zijn  gansch  ver- 
schillend  van  die  op't  Vasteland.  De  gansche 
oppervlakte  van  den  grond  wordt  er  uitsluitehjk 
gebruikt  tot  het  voortbrengen  van  fruit.  De 
boomen  staan  dicht  opeen,  warden  zorgvuldig 
onderhouden  en  tusschenin  vindt  men  gewoonlijk 
kleine  fruitstruiken  als  beze-en  frambozelaars. 

De  strijd  tegen  insecten  en  zwammen  wordt  er 
regelmatig  gevoerd  bij  middel  van  lijmbanden 
en  sproeistoffon.  Deze  laatste  worden  veelal  bij 
middel  van  bijzondere  tuigen  toegepast. 

Doorgaans  verkoopt  men  het  fruit  op  de  markt 
van  Covent  Garden,  in  de  eerste  weken  na  den 
oogst.  Alzoo  vermijdt  men  den  afslag  veroor- 
zaakt  door  de  latere  zendingen  uit  Canada. 

Op  sommige  tijdstippen  is  er  buitengewoon 
veel  werk  in  de  plantages  en  dan  worden  Lon- 
denaars  aangeworven  die  met  hunne  familie  tij- 
delijk  ter  plaatse  komen  wonen. 

Zoo  de  Azalea  zulke  faam  verworven  heeft,  is 
het  te  danken,  schijnt  het,  aan  Keizerin  Eugenia 
die  een  bijzondere  voorliefde  voor  deze  bloero 
kreeg. 

Rond  Brussel  zijn  vereenigingen  van't  Werk 
van  den  Akker  gesticht  om  de  hoven  op  den 
besten  voet  uit  te  baten.  Men  meldt  het 
afsterven  van  M.  Rolin,  destijds  overste  van  het 
Bureel  voor  handelsinlichtingen  der  Augustij- 
nenstraat. 

Men  verwacht  opnieuw  in  Londen,  een  aanvoer 
van  hollandsche  groenten.  Tamelijk  veel  fTansch 
goed  is  in  den  laatsten  tijd  slecht  aangekomen. 

De  Veiling  Vereeniging  van  Aalsmeer,  ver- 
kocht  verleden  jaar  voor  180,000  frank  bloemen 
meer  dan  in  1913.  In  Denemark  was  de  tuin- 
bouwhandel  sedert  't  begin  van  den  oorlog  zeer 
gunstig.  In  Parijs  zijn  thans  weinig  aangejaagde 
vruchten ;  voor  't  overige  is  de  markt  normaal. 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

April  27 .—Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in 
the  chair) ,  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Dr. 
Home,  Messrs.  Shea,  Elwes,  Hales,  Worsley, 
Pearson,  Baker,  Holmes,  Worsdell,  Allard, 
Fraser,  Ramsbottom,  and  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec.). 

Roses  with  crown  gall.  —  Mr.  John  Fraser 
showed  some  specimens  of  Rose  roots  bearing 
typical  spherical  galls  of  about  1  inch  or  rather 
more  in  diameter,  produced  by  the  attack  of 
Bacillus  tumefaciens. 

Gall-like  growths  on  Bibes,  etc. — Mr.  Wors- 
•dell  showed  specimens  of  Ribes,  Viburnum,  and 
Symphoricarpos  with  large  gall-like  growths  at 
intervals,  caused  by  the  development  of 
numerous  adventitious  roots  "which  had  grown 
out  for  some  little  distance,  and  had  then  be- 
come checked.  He  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Massee  that  the  development  of  these 
gall-like  masses  of  adventitious  roots  was  due 
to  partial  suffocation,  and  occurred  in  congested 
portions  of  the  shrubs. 

"  Fire  "  in  Tulips. — Dr.  Home  showed  leaves 
of  Darwin  Tulips  with  the  typical  symptoms  of 
"fire,"  due  to  the  attack  of  Botrytis  parasitica. 
He  remarked  upon  the  freedom  from  disease  of 
the  plants  in  some  localities,  and  the  abundance 
of  it  in  others. 

Tulvpa.  Fosteriana.  —  Mr.  WoTsley  exhibited 
flowers  of  Tulipa  Fosteriana  to  call  attention  to 
the  variation  occurring  in  them,  especially  in  the 
marking  at  the  base.  Mr.  Bowles  said  T. 
Fosteriana  was  a  polymorphous  species,  and  he 
found  no  characters  so  constant  as  to  afford 
ground  for  the  establishment  of  varieties.  Mr. 
Worsley  also  showed  a  diseased  Peach  stem, 
which  Dr.  Home  took  for  further  investigation. 

Colour  of  flowers  from  reciprocal  crosses. — 
Mr.  Worsley  showed  flowers  of  a  hybrid  between 
a  garden  Phyllocactus  and  Cereus  amacca- 
mensis,  and  said  that  the  colour  in  the  reciprocal 
crosses  followed  that  of  the  pollen  parent  in  the 
main.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Phyllo- 
cactus used  was  of  hybrid  origin,  and  would  be 
unlikely  to  produce  offspring  like  itself. 

Eumerus  strigatus. — Mr.  Shea  exhibited  a 
number  of  specimens  of  the  lesser  Narcissus  fly 
hatched  out  under  glass. 

Uncommon  plants. — Mr.  Elwes  remarked  upon 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  growth  and 
exhibition  of  true  species  and  primary  hybrids 
of  hardy  plants,  and  suggested  the  offer  of  a 
Challenge  Cup  for  such  exhibits.  He  asked 
members  to  consider  the  matter  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  occurred  to  them. 

Improvement  of  pasture. — Mr.  F.  J.  Baker 
recounted  an  experience  which  had  just  occurred 
to  him  with  some  poor,  tussocky  grass  land.  He 
had  sown  Vetches  on  the  land  without  turning 
it  up,  and  many  of  the  seeds  had  grown.  The 
cattle  had  eaten  the  grass  and  Vetches  much 
more  readily  than  they  had  before  eaten  the 
tussocky  grass,  and  this  had  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  improving  the  pastuTage. 

Lissochilus  arenarius. — 'Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
V.M.H.,  exhibited  this  terrestrial  Orchid,  which 
has  a  very  wide  distribution  in  tropical  Africa, 
occurring  in  sandy  places  and  savannahs  from 
Guinea  to  Natal.  The  floweTS,  which  are  borne 
in  a  spike,  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
those  of  Impatiens  Roylei. 

Fasciated  French  Beans.  —  Mr.  Ballin  sent 
some  French  Beans,  which,  while  one-celled  in 
the  lower  half,  formed  about  the  middle  into 
two  separate  pods,  each  of  which  contained 
seed. 

Tricotyledonary  Acers. — Mr.  J.  W.  Mackay, 
forester  at  Jervaulx  Abbey,  Middleham,  wrote 
that  he  had  two  herbarium  specimens  of  the 
common  Sycamore  showing  a  first  whorl  of  four 
primary  leaves,  and  four  cotyledons  (which  have 
fallen  from  one  of  the  specimens),  but  in  each 
case  the  second  and  succeeding  node  has  re- 
verted to  the  decussate  arrangement.  He  also 
had  a  herbarium  specimen  of  the  common  Beech 
with  three  cotyledons  and  a  whorl  of  three  pri- 
mary leaves,  and  an  Ash  with  three  cotyledons 


but  the  normal  number  (2)  of  primary  leaves. 
Twice  he  has  found  stumps  of  felled  Sycamores 
producing  suckers  with  leaves  in  whorls  of  three, 
but  whether  the  plants  continued  to  produce 
their  leaves  in  whorls  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Bibes  species  and  hybrids. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bun- 
yard  exhibited  the  following  interesting  forms 
of  Ribes,  for  which  the  Committee  tendered 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  : — 

Bibes  alpinum. — -Mas.  and  fem.  Male  form 
always  much  more  vigorous. 

Bibes  X  Culverwellii  (nigrum  x  grossularia). 
— Fruit  larger  than  a  Black  Currant,  purple- 
brown,  hairy,  no  Black  Currant  flavour.  Very 
rarely  produced.  Seeds  sterile.  Raised  by 
W.  Culverwell  in  England,  and  after  by  M. 
Schneider  in  Germany. 

B.  robustum  (niveum  x  oxycanthoides). — 
Origin  unknown.  Fruit  round,  black,  large  as  a 
Currant. 

B.  orientale. — Fruit  round,  red,  size  of  Red 
Currant.  Caucasus,  Himalayas,  and  Persia.  A 
female  form  is  known. 

B.  pinetormn. — Fruit  purplish-black,  hairy. 

Self-sown  Dahlias. — Mr.  John  R.  Jackson,  of 
Lympstone,  Devonshire,  sent  seedlings  of  a  col- 
lerette  Dahlia  which  had  germinated  in  the  old 
flower  head,  the  latter  having  been  slightly 
buried  in  the  autumn  digging  on  an  exposed 
site  at  Lympstone.  Single  seedlings  are  not  un- 
common, but  the  present  specimens  showed 
several  dozens. 


NATIONAL  AURICULA  AND   PRIMULA. 

MIDLAND  SECTION. 
April  28,  29. — This  society's  sixteenth  annual 
exhibition,  held  at  the  Edgbaston  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Birmingham,  was  not  so  extensive  as  in 
some  previous  years,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  was  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  weather 
on  both  days  was  very  fine,  and  the  "  gate " 
proved  to  be  the  best  in  the  society's  history. 

Show  Auriculas. 

flhere  were  three  exhibits  in  the  1st  class, 
which  was  for  eight  varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Shipman,  Altrincham,  won  the  1st  prize  with 
Harrison  Weir  and  seven  seedlings.  The  flowers 
weTe  large  but  below  Mr.  Shipman's  usual 
standard  of  excellence ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  WrNN, 
Selly  Hill,  Birmingham,  whose  rather  small 
refined  flowers  required  a  few  days  more  to 
bring  out  their    full  beauty. 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  for  six  varieties, 
the  last-named  exhibitor  wa3  placed  1st,  having 
good  clean  specimens  of  Harrison  Weir,  Mikado, 
Shirley  Hibberd  and  George  Lightbody ;  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wadley,  Lozells,  excelled  in  a  class 
for  four  varieties.  He  showed  splendid 
examples  of  Mrs.  Henwood,  Henry  Wilson, 
Mikado  and  Marmion ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  D.  Williams, 
Smethwick. 

The  best  of  ten  exhibits  in  a  class  for  three 
self  varieties  came  from  F.  Grazebrook,  Esq., 
Dudley,  who  showed  large  well-flowered  plants 
of  Mrs.  Potts,  Harrison  Weir  and  Mikado.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Shipman  had  the  best  grey-edged  variety 
in  George  Lightbody.  Mr.  A.  J.  Wadley  had 
the  best  green-edged  variety  in  Ossian,  which 
was  a  fine  sturdy  plant.  The  best  white-edged 
variety  was  Acme.  It  had  five  nicely-shaped 
pips,  and  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Freeman. 

Twenty  exhibits  were  placed  before  the  judges 
in  a  class  for  self  varieties.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  C.  Winn,  whose  Queen  of  Spain 
was  much  admired ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Saunders, 
Earlswood,  with  Mrs.  Phillips.  The  best  yel- 
low, primrose,  orange  or  buff  self  carne  from 
Mr.  F.  Grazebrook,  who  had  a  medium-sized 
flower  of  Daffodil ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wadley, 
also  with  Daffodil. 

The  most  successful  maiden  grower  was  Mr. 
W.  G.  Rudd,  King's  Heath,  whose  flowers  of 
Harrison  Weir  and  Richard  Headley  were 
excellent.  The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  three 
varieties  reserved  for  local  growers  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Williams,  who  had  Mrs  Henwood, 
A.   Barker    and   Ossian. 

Alpine  Auriculas. 
The   winning    exhibit   of   eight   varieties   was 
sent  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Eclington,  Birchfields,  whose 
best  varieties  were  Phyllis  Douglas  (extra  good), 


Duke  of  York,  Mrs.  Danks  and  Doris  Hill;  2nd 
Mr.  C.  Winn. 

Mr.  J.  Freeman  took  the  lead  in  a  class  for 
six  varieties.  He  showed  Phyllis  Douglas, 
George  Cadbury,  Violet  Vanburgh,  Mrs.  Danks, 
Thetis  and  Argus ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  Winn. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Williams  was  placed  1st  in  a  class 
for  four  varieties.  He  had  the  varieties  J.  F. 
Kew  and  Mrs.  Danks  in  splendid  condition;  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  \V.  Miller,  Handsworth. 

Of  the  many  specimens  possessing  a  gold 
centre  Mr.  C.  Reeves  was  awarded  the  premier 
position  with  an  exquisitely-shaped  medium-sized 
flower  of  Violet  Vanburgh. 

Mr.  C.  Reeves  beat  twenty-two  contestants 
in  a  class  for  a  light-centred  flower  with  the 
variety  Phyllis  Douglas. 

Seedling  Show  Varieties. 
Competition  in  these  classes  was  rather  dis- 
appointing. Mr.  Richard  Holding,  Bournville, 
had  the  best  two  varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Shipman  exhibited  the  leading  plants  in  classes 
provided  for  green,  grey  and  white-edged 
varieties.  Mr.  F.  Grazebrook  had  the  winning 
self  variety   in  Himley. 

Seedling  Alpine   Varieties. 

The  most  successful  exhibitors  in  this  section 
were  Messrs.  Winn,  Williams,  Miller  and 
Holding. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Show  Auricula  George  Lightbody,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Winn  ;  Alpine  Auricula  Phyllis  Douglas, 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Eglington;  seedling  show 
Auricula  Minnie  Snowflake,  seedling  Alpine 
Auricula  Ben  Law,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Williams. 

Special  Medal  Awards. 

Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Medals  :  Silver,  Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman  • 
Bronze,  Mr.  C.  Winn. 

The  Parton  Silver  Medals:  Mr.  W.  M.  Ship- 
man,  for  show  Auriculas ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Eglington, 
for  Alpine  Auriculas. 

The  Ludford  Silver  Medals :  Mr.  A.  J.  Wad- 
ley, for  show  Auriculas ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Miller,  for 
Alpine    Auriculas. 

The  Udale  Silver  Medal:  Mr.   W.  G.  Rudd 


NATIONAL   AURICULA. 

FORTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  SHOW  AT  THE 
BOTANIC  GARDENS,  MANCHESTER, 
May  1. — We  have  had  a  good  show,  plentv 
of  enthusiasm,  lots  of  competition,  and  of  the 
good  feeling  among  growers  that  is  one  of 
the  features  of  our  northern  folk.  One 
wonders  sometimes  why  the  Midland  and 
Southern  growers  do  not  come  north  to  chal- 
lenge us ;  they  certainly  missed  a  grand  chance 
this  year,  for  the  show  was  fully  a  week 
too  early  for  us,  and  the  southern  plants  must 
have  been  at  the  height  of  their  bloom.  We, 
however,  managed  without  them,  with  more 
exhibitors  and  more  exhibits  than  both  of  them 
put  together.  This  statement  looks  boastful,  but 
I  do  not  mean  it  as  such.  I  have  every  respect 
for  the  Southern  and  Midland  Sections,  but 
I  wish  them  to  understand  that  we  are 
"  up  and  doing  "  in  the  North.  The  late, 
dragging  spring  made  the  show  too  early  for  all 
of  us,  but  our  growers  on  the  South  of  Man- 
chester were  better  able  to  show  than  those  on 
the  North.  Consequently  their  names  are  more 
prominent  in  the  prize  list  than  ours.  Show 
Auriculas  were  on  the  whole  rough.  Mr. 
Shipman,  of  Altrincham,  was  the  victor,  but 
considering  his  battalions  of  plants  and  his  situ- 
ation, it  was  to  be  expected.  Mr.  Htslop,  a 
new  grower,  however,  ran  him  a  close  race,  and 
Mr.  Ken  Thomson  was  not  far  behind.  In 
this  section  the  older  varieties  were  still  supreme, 
although  the  premier  prize  was  given  to  a  gr. 
edged  seedling  of  Mr.  Shipman's  called  Northern 
Light;  it  is  a  very  distinct,  well-proportioned 
flower.  We  have  not  yet  seen  many  of  the 
famous  novelties  raised  in  the  South.  "  We  had 
Wild  Swan  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hyslop,  but  it 
does  not  beat  Acme,  and  is,  at  best,  a  very 
much  improved  Traill's  Beauty.  Prince  Charm 
ing  was  shown,  but  it  will  not  do  against  the 
standard  greens.  Il.irrison  Weir  was  shown  ex- 
tensively, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  robust 
red  self  has  come  to  stay. 
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In  Alpines  there  was  great  competition,  and 
Mr.  Ken  Thompson  worthily  won  the  Cup.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  even  mention  the  new 
varieties.  We  are  all  raising  seedlings,  and  all 
getting  good  new  varieties.  The  Auricula  has 
been  enormously  improved  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to 
the  response  it  can  make.  The  variety  Phyllis 
Douglas  won  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  flower 
in  the  show.  There  is  great  refinement  and 
dignity  in  this  variety,  and  when  well  grown 
judges  have  a  difficulty  in  passing  it  by,  but  it 
must  be  said  that  the  white  centre  is  too  small 
for  the  size  of  the  flower.  I  prefer  Mrs.  James 
Douglas  myself.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Douglas  thought  the  same  when  he  named  them. 
In  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  we  had  a  great 
shock,  for  Mr.  G.  D.  A.  Hall  came  down  on 
us  and  won  the  Cup  with  seedlings  !  All  honour 
to  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  no  better  off  in  these  flowers  than 
we  were  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  lost  King- 
fisher, Lord  Lincoln,  Lancer,  Beauty  of  England, 
Sunrise  and  others,  but  it  is  some  consolation 
that  we  are  trying  to  replace  them.  James  W. 
B  entity. 

Competitive   Classes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prize- 
winners in  the  more  important  classes  : — 

Auriculas  (Alpines  Excluded). — Six  Dissimilar. — 1st, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Shipman,  with  two  seedlings.  George  Light- 
body.  Mrs.  Henwood,  Petrel  and  Acme  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hyslop,  with  Wild  Swan,  Richard  Headley,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Favourite,  Shirley  Hibberd  and  Acme.  Four 
Dissimilar. — 1st,  Mr.  Shipman,  with  seedling,  Victor, 
George  Lightbody  and  Shirley  Hibberd ;  2nd,  Mr.  K. 
Thompson,  with  Acme,  Lancashire  Hero,  Harrison  Weir 
and  Shirley  Hibberd.  Pair  Dissimilar, — 1st,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Dickens,  with  Acme  and  Shirley  Hibberd ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Wm.  Grindrod1,  with  Abraham  Barker  and  Conservative. 
Pair  for  Maiden  Growers. — 1st,  Mr.  T.  W.  Markland, 
with  Rachel  and  Brunette ;  2nd,  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  with 
Shirley  Hibberd  and  Beauty.  Single  Green  Edge  Seed- 
ling.— 1st  and  2nd,  Mr.  Shipman.  Single  Green 
Edge. — 1st,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dickens,  with  Abraham  Barker. 
Single  Grey  Edge  Seedling. — 1st,  Mr.  Shipman.  Single 
Grey  Edge. — 1st,  Mr.  G.  Lord,  with  George  Lightbody. 
Single  White  Edge  Seedling. — 1st,  Mr.  Shipman.  Single 
White  Edge. — 1st,  Mr.  F.  J.  Dickens,  with  Acme.  Single 
Self  Seedling. — 1st  and  2nd,  Mr.  Shipman.  Single 
Self.—  1st,  Mr.  John  Stelfox,  with  Harrison  Weir.  Three 
Dissimilar. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hvslop,  with  Acme,  George 
Rudd  and  Shirley  Hibberd ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Grindrod, 
with  Conservative,  Tom  Lord  and'  Shirley  Hibberd. 
Premier  Shoic  Auricula. — Northern  Light,  shown  by  Mr. 
Shipman.     Cup   Winner. — Mr.  Shipman. 

Alpine  Auriculas.— Six  Dissimilar.— 1st.  Mr.  K. 
Thompson,  with  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Danks,  Goldi- 
locks, J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Phvllis  Douglas  and  Violet 
Vanbrugh  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  W.  'Bentley,  with  Blue  Boy. 
Phyllis  Douglas,  Goldilocks,  Captain  Mallere,  Glory  of 
Stakehill  and  Duke  of  Portland.  Four  Dissimilar.— 
1st,  Mr.  Thompson,  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  Lilly  White, 
J.  Bennett-Poe  and  Duke  of  York;  2nd,  Mr.  Shipman, 
with  a  seedling,  Mrs.  Danks.  Vestal  and  Kin^swood. 
Pair  Dissimilar. — 1st,  Mr.  Hyslop,  with  Phyllis  Douglas 
and  Prime  Minister;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Akers,  with  Prime 
Minister  and  Pluto.  Pair  for  Maiden  Growers.  —1st,  Mr. 
William  Yates,  with  Thetis  and  General  Botha.  One 
Gold  Centre  Seedling. — 1st,  Mr.  Johnson,  with  a  seed- 
ling. One  Gold  Centre.— 1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Barker,  with 
Duke  of  York ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  General 
Botha.  One  Light  Centre  Seedling.— 1st,  Mr.  James 
Calder,  with  Marine.  One  Light  Centre.— 1st,  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  Phyllis  Douglas.  Three  Dissimilar.— 1st, 
Mr.  Joe  Edwards,  with  General  Botha,  Frank  Barker 
and  Maud ;  2nd,  Mr.  James  Calder,  with  Phyllis 
Douglas,  Teviotdale  and  Argus.  Premier  Alpine. 
Phyllis  Douglas,  shown  by  Mr.  K.  Thompson.  Cup 
Winner. — Mr.  K.  Thompson. 

GOLD-LArED  Polyanthuses.— Three  Black  Grounds  Dis- 
simitar.—  1st,  Mr.  Wm.  Stringer,  with  Mrs.  Holden, 
Exile  and  Tiny.  Three  Red  Grounds  Dissimilar.— 1st. 
Mr.  G.  D.  A.  Hall,  with  Alice  Hall  (certificate).  PoIIv, 
and  Brightness.  One  Blatfcground  Seedling.— 1st,  Mr. 
G.  D.  A.  Hall,  with  King  Cole.  One  Blackground.— 1st, 
Mr.  James  Carruthers,  with  Tiny.  One  Bedground  Seed- 
ling.—1st,  Mr.  G.  D.  A.  Hall,  with  Elsie  (certificate). 
One  Bedground— 1st,  Mr.  James  Lomas,  with  Red  King. 
Three  Dissimilar.— 1st.  Mr.  Wm.  Grindrod,  with  Tiny 
and  Nelson.  Premier  Polyanthus.— ■Tiny,  shown  by  Mr. 
Carruthers.  Cup  Winner.— Mr.  G.  D.  A.  Hall.  Certifi- 
cates were  granted  to  Mr.  G.  D.  A.  Hall,  for  Nubian 
Alice  Hall  and  Elsie. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Aphil  12. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  on  the  12th  ult.,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis.  The  annual  report 
was  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
society's  having  reached  the  year  of  its  jubilee. 
It  embodied  a  brief  account  of  the  fifty  years' 
work  ;  among  other  figures  given  it  was  stated 
that  the  sum  of  £8,925  19s.  7d.  had  been  dis- 
bursed in  sick  pay  and  about  the  same  amount 


in  payment  of  other  benefits.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  now  1,755.  Slight  alterations  of 
rules  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  new 
system  of  medical  certification  lately  introduced. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hill  and  Mr.  T.  Winter  were 
re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively 
for  the  coming  year.  The  retiring  members 
of  the  committee,  Messrs.  G.  W.  Butcher, 
A.  E.  Cresswell,  and  E.  F.  Hawes  were 
re-elected,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Thompson. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING  CARNATION. 

EXHIBITION  AT  LEEDS. 
April  29-30. — The  eighteenth  show  of  the  Per- 
petual-Flowering Carnation  Society  was  held  in 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds,  on  April  29  and  30, 
in  conjunction  with  the  North  of  England  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  exhibits  staged  were  equal 
to  those  of  former  shows,  but  the  attendance 
was  rather  small.  Many  varieties  were  exhibited 
without  names,  even  in  the  leading  classes. 

Open  Classes. 

A  Silver-gilt  Challenge  Cup,  of  the  value 
of  50  guineas,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Monro,  Junior,  in  the  class  for  12  vases  of 
Carnations,  distinct,  25  blooms  in  each  vase, 
and  it  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver, 
Buckinghamshire,  for  an  exhibit  of  sterling 
merit,  the  varieties  consisting  of  Lady  Meyer, 
Champion,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  Beacon,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Raphael,  Benora,  White  Enchantress,  Lady 
Northcliffe,  Mikado,  Enchantress  Supreme,  and 
two  without  names;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jenner, 
Raleigh,  Essex. 

A  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brunton  for  three  vases,  containing  12  blooms 
each,  of  British  novelties,  distributed  since 
January  1,  1912 ;  it  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Engel- 
mann,  Saffron  Walden,  who  showed  Colleen,  Scar- 
let  Carola  and  Circe. 

The  American  Carnation  Society's  Challenge 
Cup  offered  for  three  vases,  each  containing 
12  blooms,  of  American  novelties,  distributed 
since  January  1,  1912,  was  won  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  who  staged 
Champion,  Enchantress  Supreme  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Engelmann,  with  Cham- 
pion, Wodenethe  and  Philadelphia. 

This  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  seven  vases  of  Carnations,  in  seven  varieties, 
25  blooms  in  each.  He  showed  Snowstorm, 
Lady  Meyer,  Scarlet  Carola.  Baroness  de 
Brienen.  Carola  and  Benora :  the  blooms  were 
of  uniformly  good  quality  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E.  Jen- 
ner    who  also  showed  choice  blooms. 

Mr.  Jenner  excelled  in  the  classes  for  (a)  five 
vases  of  Carnations,  distinct.  25  blooms  of  each 
sort ;  and  (b)  three  vases  of  Carnations,  distinct, 
25  blooms  of  each  variety. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Dudley,  Erith,  Kent,  followed  in 
both  classes. 

The  best  single  vase  of  Carnations,  25  blooms 
of  one  variety,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Sir  Randolf  L.  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland- 
ford  (gT.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  was  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor  in  this  section,  winning  the  1st 
prizes  for  (a)  three  vases  of  Carnations  in  three 
varieties ;  (b)  one  vase  of  Carnations  in  three 
varieties ;  (c)  one  vase  of  Carnations,  12  blooms, 
one  or  more  varieties  of  Mr.  Engelmann's  intro- 
ductions; (d)  one  vase  of  12  blooms  of  Cham- 
pion ;  and  (e)  one  vase  of  Messrs.  Stuart  Low 
and  Co.'s  novelties. 

Other  prominent  exhibitors  in  this  section 
were  Mrs.  G.  A.  Fenwick,  Keighley,  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  Mrs.  A.  Barnet/t. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  decorative 
basket  of  Carnations  was  won  by  C.  W.  S. 
Hedley,  Esq.,  Hilston  Hall,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
The  North  of  England  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Perpetual-Flowering  Carnation  Society 
each  awarded  medals  as  follows  for  exhibits  of 
Carnations  : — Gold  Medals  to  Mr.  E.  Engel- 
mann, Saffron  Walden,  Essex  (this  exhibitor  was 
awarded  Lord  Faber's  Cup  offered  for  the  best 
non-competitive  exhibit  of  Carnations  or  the  best 


exhibit  in  the  open  classes) ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton, 
Iver,  Buckinghamshire ;  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers,  Haywards  Heath ;  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey;  and  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex. 

Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  C.  H.  Taudevin 
and  Co.,  Willaston,  Chester,  and  Mr.  T.  Black- 
burn, Huddersfield. 

Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Chel- 
tenham. 

The  North  of  England  Horticultural  -Society 
made  separate  awards  for  the  exhibits  other  than 
Carnations  as  follows  : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Tap- 
low,  for  Narcissi. 

Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Mr.  J.  Mallender. 
Scrooby,  Bawtry,  for  Narcissi ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Mtller,  Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  for  hardy 
plants ;  and  Mr.  A.  A_rkers,  Ilkley,  for 
Auriculas. 

Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Gaunt,  Hardy 
Plant  Nurseries,  Farsley,  Leeds,  for  Alpines ; 
Messrs.  J.  Gibson  and  Co..  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale, 
for  Alpines  ;  and  Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher, 
Rawdon,  Leeds,  for  Orchids. 

Large  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Alva  J.  Hall, 
Harrogate,   for  Alpines. 


NORFOLK    AND    NORWICH 
HORTICULTURAL. 

April  22. — The  spring  show  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
this  date  in  the  local  Corn  Hall.  The  number 
of  exhibits  showed  a  falling  off  compared  with 
last  year,  the  figures  being  152  and  117  respec- 
tively. Daffodils  were  shown  extensively,  and 
in  the  largest  class  for  these  flowers  Colonel  B.  J. 
Petre,  Westwick  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Davison)  won  the 
1st  prize  worthily,  his  varieties  including  Pre- 
late, a  full  yellow  colour ;  Canute,  a  bicolor ; 
The  Czar,  a  stiff  frilled  Trumpet  flower ; 
Sylvester,  a  pale  bicolor ;  Grand  Master,  a 
beautiful  flower  with  a  very  wide  perianth  and 
overlapping  segments  ;  The  Pearl ;  Citronella ; 
Nun,  a  pale  Giant  Leedsi'  ;  Snew  Snow,  a  white 
variety  of  the  Madame  de  Graaff  type  ;  Dove  and 
Duckling  (both  white).  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Barclay 
and  Lord  Cozens-Hardy  also  exhibited  in  this 
class,  and  took  awards  in  the  order  named.  For 
24  varieties  Mr.  J.  C.  Blofeld  was  placed  fir5t 
and  Miss  Joy  Cozens-Hardy  2nd.  Colonel 
Petre  excelled  in  the  class  for  12  Trumpet  varie- 
ties, six  blooms  of  each,  and  he  al60  showed  best 
in  the  similar  class  for  varieties  other  than  Trum- 
pets. The  variety  Heroine  were  exceptionally 
good.  Mr.  Frank  Neave  secured  the  1st  prize 
for  six  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  the  best 
bunch  being  Glory  of  Leiden.  Mr.  Neave  was 
also  a  creditable  1st  for  a  collection  of  twelve 
varieties. 

Hardy  flowers  covered  a  wide  range  of  spring 
subjects,  the  pick  of  which  was  a  daintv  exhibit 
of  six  bunches,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Blofeld. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Berner  had  the  best  Tulips,  while 
Polyanthus  were  shown  grandly  by  Mr.  F. 
Neave. 

The  largest  exhibits  in  the  section  for  pot 
plants  were  arranged  upon  the  floor.  Cinerarias 
of  two  types  accounted  for  the  largest  space, 
another  were  groups  of  Calceolarias  and  Schizan- 
thus.  In  each  of  those  classes  mentioned  Miss 
Lintock  and  Dr.  Osburne  were  the  successful 
exhibitors. 

The  Roval  Horticultural  Society's  Silver  Gilt 
Medal,  offered  for  the  best  amateur  exhibit,  was 
awarded  to  Colonel  B.  J.  Petre  for  Narcissi. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  recently  in  the  Common  Hall.  Hackin's 
Hey,  Mr.  W.  Mercer  occupying  the  chair.  The 
annual  report  showed  that  the  special  exhibition 
held  in  aid  of  War  Funds  resulted  in  a 
profit  of  more  than  £100— £100  being  allotted 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Local  Fund  and  £13 
to  the  Civic  Service  League.  The  finances  are 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  sum  of  £38 
was  added  to  the  credit  balance,  which  amounts 
to  £147. 

Mr.  Loo  Thomson  was  re-elected  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Blackmore  sub-treasurer,  and 
Mr.  W.  Turridge  Peet,  36,  Dale  Street,  Liver- 
pool, secretary. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

April  15. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Cromblelholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  E.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  J.  Bolton,  J.  C.  Cowan,  A.  G.  Ellwood, 
J.  Evans,  Dr.  Hartley,  J.  Howes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackle- 
ton,  P.  Smith,  H.  Thorp,  G.  Weatherby,  and 
H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  groups  : — 
Silver-gilt  Medal  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  New- 
church  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden).  Large  Silver  Medal 
to  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Howes.  Silver  Medals  to  Mts.  R.  Le 
Doux,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fletcher)  ; 
Col.  J.  Rutherford,  MP.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton) ;  and  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  South- 
gate,    London. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglossum  Rayonatum  (0.  venustulum  X 
0.  Lambeauianum),  0.  Rex,  and  0.  Hololeucum 
var.  Regina,  all  shown  by  Wm.  Thompson, 
Esq. 

0.  crisp-urn  Xanthotes  var.  Mount  Etna, 
0.  Leviathan ;  Odontioda  Zenobia  var. 
Leeana,  all  shown  by  W.   R.  Lee,  Esq. 

.Miltonia  Bleuana  Hessle  var.,  exhibited 
by  W.  P.  Birkenshaw,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Nerissa  var.  Brunette  [0. 
niveum  majus  x  0.  crispum),  0.  illustrissimnm 
var.  Babette,  0.  crispum  Prince  of  Wales 
(0.  Raymond  Crawshay  X  0.  Mundyanum) ; 
Cattleya  Schoderae  var.  Queen  Elizabeth;  Mil- 
tonia  Byeana  Walton  Grange  var.;  Odon- 
tioda Joan;  Masdevallia  Chamberlainiana,  and 
Zygopetalum  Brewii  Walton  Grange  var. 
(Z.  rostratum  X  Z.  Perrenoudii),  all  shown  by 
Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Zygocolax  Charlesworthii  var.  Ashworthiae; 
Odontioda  Queen  Mary  Ashlands  var.,  and 
Oncidium  Marshall  i&num  var.  Rossendale,  from 
R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  walt-onense  rubrum  and  Miltonia 
Mrs.  Geoff.  Taite  (M.  Bleuana  x  M.  St.  Andre) 
from  Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux. 

Odontioda  Brewii  var.  Leeana  (Odm.  Harry- 
anum  X  Oda.  Charlesworthii),  and  Cattleya 
Brenda  (C.  Dusseldorfei  X  C.  Gashelliana  alba), 
shown  by  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Monica  (0.  Charles- 
worthii x  0.  Lindenii),  and  0.  Perfection,  from 
Col.  J.  Rutherford. 

Cultural  Certificate. 
To    Mr.    E.   Rogers   (gr.    to   0.    0.    Wrigley, 
Esq.),    for  plants  of  Miltonia  Phalaenopsis   and 
Eulophiella  Elisabethiae. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

April  6. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  ult.  Mr.  Pirie,  the 
president,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an 
attendance  of  80  members. 

A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Chisholm  on  "The  Principles  of  Manuring." 
The  question  of  manuring  land,  he  said,  was  one 
of  vital  importance  at  the  present  day. 
Although  it  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
man  from  time  immemorial,  and  organic 
manures  and  what  is  now  called  green 
manuring  were  known  and  applied  long  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  last  century  that  any  clear  conception  was 
held  as  regards  the  elements  of  plant  food.  From 
that  time  onwards,  however,  by  careful  and  ex- 
tended experiments  and  analysis,  the  constituents 
and  broad  requirements  of  crops  had  been  deter- 
mined, and  the  subject  of  manuring  placed  on  a 
scientific  basis.  As  a  general  rule,  four  sub- 
stances require  to  be  Tegularly  applied  to  the 
soil — namely,  nitrogen,  phosphates,  potash  and 
lime — though  in  certain  soil  conditions  one  or 
two  other  elements  might  be  added  with  distinct 
advantage.  _  The  effects  of  nitrogen  were  seen 
chiefly  in  increased  vegetative  growth,  and  in 
the  greater  vigour  and  bulk  of  the  crop. 
Phosphates  tended  to  limit  excessive  growth, 
and    were    principally    concerned    in    the    pro- 


duction of  flowers,  fruit  and  seed,  while 
potash  assisted  greatly  in  the  development 
of  leaf-growth  and  assimilation,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  the  formation  of  starch 
and  sugar  in  plants.  It  naturally  followed 
that  fertilisers  containing  potash  would  be. 
especially  beneficial  to  those  crops  in  which 
starch,  sugar,  or  material  of  a  similar  nature 
were  found,  such  as  Potatos,  Beet,  pod-bearing 
plants,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Similarly, 
phosphatic  fertilisers  should  be  freely  used 
for  fruit  production,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
all  crops  grown  for  flowers  and  seeds.  Nitro- 
genous fertilisers,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
separately,  were  best  adapted  to  green  crops 
generally,  but  might  be  applied  to  all  crops  when 
increased  growth  was  desired  or  when  a  lack  of 
vigour  was  apparent.  It  was  only  when 
nitrogen,  phosphates  and  potash  were  present  in 
the  soil,  not  necessarily  in  equal  quantities, 
but  in  the  proportions  best  suited  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  different  CTops, 
that  it  was  rightly  manured  and  capable  of 
giving  the  best  results.  All  organic  manures 
contained  these  three  substances  in  varying 
amounts,  but,  speaking  generally,  organic 
manures  were  greatly  deficient  in  phosphates,  a 
fact  too  frequently  overlooked,  with  the  result 
that  a  great  percentage  of  soils  and  crops  regu- 
larly suffered  from  a  lack  of  available  phos- 
phates, and  a  marked  soil  improvement  and  in- 
crease in  crop  returns  might  in  many  instances 
be   secured   by  the  liberal   use  of    a  phosphatic 


THE    LATE  THOMAS   EDWARDS,    PLANT   FOREMAN    AND 
BOOKKEEPER,     ROYAL     GARDENS,     FR0GM0RE. 

(See  obituary  notice  in  last  issue.) 

fertiliser  alone.  Many  soils  also  contained  large 
reserves  of  potential  plant  foods,  and  only 
required  an  application  of  lime  to  liberate  these 
materials  and  bring  about  an  improved  physical 
and  chemical  condition  in  the  soil. 

The  exhibits  were  : — Two  spikes  of  Amaryllis 
from  a  single  bulb,  each  spike  with  6  flowers, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  Stravithie  Gardens, 
Fife;  seedling  plants  of  Senecio  Moorei,  from 
Mr.  D.  Armstrong,  Kirknewton  House 
Gardens,  Midlothian. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL    OF   IRELAND. 

April  14,  15.— A  floral  exhibition  was  held 
at  Ballsbridge  on  the  foregoing  dates  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  in  con- 
junction with  the  show  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

The  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  the  late  Lord 
Ardilaun  for  six  plants  of  Roses  in  pots  was 
won  by  Major  Kelly.  Alderman  Bewley  was 
very  successful  in  the  plant  classes,  winning  the 
1st  prizes  for  (1)  six  Show  Fancy  or  Regal 
Pelargoniums,  (2)  six  Hippeastrums,  (3)  six 
Gloxinias,  (4)  six  Cinerarias,  (5)  three  pans  of 
Lily-of-the-Valley,  (6)  six  Freesias,  (7)  six 
Richardia  africana,  (8)  six  Primula  obconica, 
and  (9)  six  Schizanthus.  He  also  excelled  in  the 
classes  for  24  blooms  of  Roses  and  for  12  blooms 
of  Roses,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Edmund  D'Olier 
was  placed  2nd  ;  but  the  positions  were  reversed 
in  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette 
varieties. 


Sir  Stanley  Cochrane  showed  the  best. 
Azaleas,  the  best  six  plants  suitable  for  table- 
decorations,  the  best  pink-flowered  Spiraeas  and 
the  best  Stocks.  Miss  Cunningham  excelled  in 
the  class  for  exotic  Ferns;  Mr.  W.  Robertson 
for  Cinerarias,  Mignonette  and  Calceolarias. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Harris  won  several  1st  prizes  in  the- 
Daffodil  classes.  A  special  class  for  a  trade  col- 
lection of  Alpines  brought  three  good  exhibits, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  W.  Watson 
and  Sons,  Clontarf,  who  showed  a  rock  garden .. 
The  Challenge  Cup  for  hardy  flowers  was  won 
by  Captain  Lewis  Riall,  who  also  won  several 
prizes  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 


©bftuar^. 


John  Whitehouse.— From  the  Florists'  Ex- 
change of  America  we  learn  the  death  of  John 
Whitehouse,  who  carried  on  a  successful  florists* 
business  in  Cohoes,  New  York  State.  He  was-, 
born  at  sea  off  Hartlepools  in  1847,  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  1864,  where  he  remained  until  hisi 
death,  which  occurred  on  March  19. 

John  A.  Huggan.— We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  a  seedsman  formerly  well  known  in 
Aberdeen,  where  he  carried  on  business  for  many- 
years.  Mr.  John  Huggan  began  his  career  as  a 
nurseryman  and  seedsman  at  an  early  age,  and 
thirty  years  ago  became  assistant  to  a  large  nur- 
sery firm  in  Aberdeen.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Thomas  Emerson.— The  American  Florist: 
records  the  death  of  Thomas  Emerson,  who  had 
been  for  the  last  forty-five  years  head  gardener 
to  the  Dinsmore  family  of  Staatsburg,  N.Y.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  emigrated  to 
America  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  well-read 
man,  and  possessed  a  valuable  Ebrary ;  he  was 
also  extremely  active  in  all  horticultural  move- 
ments, and  was  universally  esteemed.  He  died: 
on  April  3,  aged  75. 


Publications  Received.  —  The  Book  of 
Hardy  Flowers.  By  H.  H.  Thomas.  (London  : 
Messrs.  Cassell  *  Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  12s.  6d.  net  — 
Agricultural  Journal,  Vol.  2,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bihar  and  Orissa.  (Patna  : 
Bihar  and  Orissa  Government  Press.)  Pricc- 
1  rupee. — Manufacture  of  Charcoal.  Leaflet  21. 
(The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.. 
Whitehall  Place.)— Chronicles  of  the  Imp.  By 
Jeffery  Farnol.  (London:  Sampson  Low,  Mar- 
ston  and  Co.)  Price  3s.  Sd.— Report  on  the 
Agricultural  Department,  St.  Vincent,  1913-14, 
and  Report  on  the  Botanic  Station  and  Ex- 
periment Plots,  St.  Kitts- Nevis,  1913-14. 
(Barbados:  Issued  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.)  — 
Every  Woman's  Flower  Garden.  By  Mary  S* 
Reeve.  (London  :  Herbert  Jenkins,  Limited). 
Price  5s.— Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  Edinburgh,  January,  1915.  (Edinburgh  : 
Neill  and  Co.,  Bellevue.)  Price  9d.— The 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia, 
Annual  Reports,  1914.— Brachysm,  a  Heredi- 
tary Deformity  of  Cotton  and  other  Plants, 
by  O.  F.  Cook,  and  Life  History  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly  from  the  Standpoint 
of  Parasite  Introduction,  by  B.  A.  Back  and 
C.  E.  Pemberton.  (Reprints  from  the  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Research.  Washington :  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.)  —  A  Method  of 
Fumigating  Seed.  Bulletin  186.  Price  5  cents. 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.)— 
The  Evolution  of  Sex  in  Plants.  By  John 
Merle  Coulter.  (London :  The  Cambridge 
University  Press.)  Price  4s.  net.-  Notes  and 
Observations  on  Forms  of  Sand.  By  Sir  W.  W. 
Strickland,  Bt.,  B.A.  (London:  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Sons.)  Price  Is.  Cd. —Quarterly  Journal 
of  Forestry,  April,  1915.  No.  2,  Vol.  IX.  (Lon- 
don :  Laughton  and  Co.,  for  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society.)  Price  2s.— Meteoro- 
logical Notes  and  Remarks  upon  the  Weather 
during  the  Year  1914,  with  its  general  effects 
upon  vegetation.  By  James  Whitton,  Superin- 
tendent of  Parks,  Glasgow.  (Glasgow:  Robert. 
Anderson,  142,  West  Nile  Street.) 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bark  of  Poplar  :  F.  P.  H.  The  bark  has  been 
damaged  by  a  boring  beetle.  Mix  powdered 
lime  and  paraffin  to  form  a  paste,  and  paint 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  -with  the  mixture. 

Books  :  W.  H.  We  know  of  only  one  work  on 
Ericas,  The  Heathery;  or  a  Monograph  of  the 
Genus  Erica,  by  H.  C.  Andrews,  in  six 
volumes,  published  in  1804-12.  The  work  is 
now  out  of  print,  but  you  might  be  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  from  a  second-hand  bookseller. 

Cheiranthus  Hakpur  Crewe  :  A.  W.  S.  This 
Cheiranthus  may  be  propagated  at  any  season 
when  you  can  obtain  suitable  growths  for  cut- 
tings. Insert  the  cuttings  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  protect  them  by  a  hand  light. 

Eucharis  grandiflora  :  A.  S.  J.  We  assume 
that  you  know  already  the  main  character- 
istics of  Eucharis  grandiflora — for  instance, 
that  it  is  a  stove  plant,  and  requires  a  tem- 
perature of  70°  at  night  during  the  period  of 
growth.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  good, 
turfy  loam,  to  which  is  added  enough  sand  to 
keep  it  porous.  Since  so  many  coDections  of 
Eucharis  have  been  destroyed  "by  the  ravages 
of  the  Bulb  Mite,  the  old  system  of  alternate 
forcing  and  resting  the  plants  has  been  aban- 
doned by  many  cultivators.  In  place  of  that 
system,  the  plants  are  now  cultivated  continu- 
ously in  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  similar 
to  those  required  by  Pancratiums  and  other 
tropical  bulbs.  Under  such  treatment  the  bulbs 
flower  at  indeterminable  periods,  and  never 
produce  such  abundant  crops  of  flowers  as  the 
forced  plants;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flowering  is  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the 
growing  period  of  each  year.  A  very  impor- 
tant point  is  to  begin  with  perfectly  sound 
bulbs,  and  with  fresh  soil,  taken  from  a  source 
which  could  not  have  been  infected  by  the 
mite  already  mentioned.  If  the  bulbs  are  pur- 
chased in  pots,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
plants  require  breaking  up  and  re-potting. 
The  best  time  for  this  operation  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  not  rested  is  in  the  spring, 
immediately  before  fresh  growth  is  antici- 
pated ;  or  it  can  be  done,  though  not  so  profit- 
ably, in  the  autumn.  On  turning  the  clump 
of  bulbs  out  of  the  pot,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  roots  are  matted  together,  and  difficult  to 
separate  without  breaking.  The  best  way  to 
proceed  in  this  case  is  to  place  the  plant  in  a 
tub  large  enough  to  admit  the  ball,  half  full 
of  tepid  water,  and  work  the  soil  loose  with 
the  fingers,  after  which  it  will  be  found  that 
the  roots  can  be  separated  with  little  damage. 
The  bulbs  should  be  completely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  planted  several  together  in  pots 
5  in.  to  7  in.  in  diameter.  The  potting  should  be 
done  firmly,  but  without  injuring  the  roots ; 
the  bulbs  should  not  be  covered  to  more  than 
half  their  depth  with  soil.  A  considerable 
check  is  placed  upon  the  plants  by  this  some- 
what drastic  treatment,  and  in  order  to  start 
them  into  growth  again  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure, 
which  will  provide  a  bottom  heat  of  about 
80°.  They  should  be  shaded  for  a  time  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  bright  weather, 
and  at  first  they  will  require  very  little  water. 
Spraying  with  clear  water  should  be  done 
lightly,  but  frequently ;  copious  sprayings  at 
longer  intervals  are  apt  to  keep  the  top  layer 
of  soil  in  the  pots  in  a  saturated  condition. 
At  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August 
these  plants  should  be  ready  for  removal  into 
pots  2  inches  larger,  returning  the  plants  after 
re-potting  to  the  hot-beds,  and  treating  them 
in  most  respects  as  before.  The  resting  and 
forcing  system  is  described  in  Greenhouse 
and  Stove  Plants,  by  Thomas  Baines,  a  valu- 
able work  which  is  now  out  of  print.  Alter- 
nate growing,  resting,  and  forcing  was  often 
practised  two  or  three  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out any  apparent  damage  to  the  plants.  A 
large  collection  formerly  cultivated  by  our- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  was  forced  -egu- 
larly  three  times  a  year  into  flower.  The 
plants  alwavs  appeared  robust,  made  excellent 
growth,  and  never  failed  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  flowers,  which  could  be  timed 
almost  to  a  day.  The  practice  was  to  grow 
them  for  a  period,  until  it  was  apparent  that 


the  forcing  conditions  had  caused  most  of  the 
leaves  to  mature.  When  this  stage  was 
reached,  the  plants  were  lifted  out  of  the  hot- 
bed and  placed  on  inverted  pots,  where  they 
naturally  experienced  cooler  conditions,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  was  also  reduced 
some  10-15°.  Spraying  was  discontinued,  and 
water  withheld  until  the  foliage  was  obviously 
flagging.  The  plants  remained  in  these  con- 
ditions for  several  weeks,  and  according  to  the 
date  at  which  the  next  crop  of  flowers  was  re- 
quired, the  hot-bed  was  made  up  afresh  and 
the  plants  again  plunged,  with  the  effect  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  flowering  condi- 
tions. Where  all  the  flowers  used  to  come 
from  appeared,  to  many,  a  mystery.  It  was 
thought  that  the  bulbs  which  flowered  on  one 
occasion  could  scarcely  flower  again  in  the 
same  season,  and  they  were  accordingly  marked 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this.  It  was 
then  found  that,  as  a  rule,  fresh  bulbs 
flowered  at  each  successive  forcing.  The  pots 
were  often  10  inches  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  contained  a  large  number  of  bulbs,  being 
cultivated  close  together,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  Vallotas. 

Melon  Plants  Diseased  :  A.  G.  T.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  a  soil  fungus,  Thielavia  basicola.  A 
cure  is  not  often  effected,  but  watering  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  will  check  the 
disease.  Remove  the  old  soil,  and  take  the 
precaution  to  sterilise  fresh  soil  and  to  cleanse 
the  glasshouse  thoroughly.  It  would  be 
better  to  choose  another  house  for  a  season. 

Mirabelxe  and  Myrobalan  Plums  :  C.  T.  The 
Mirabelle  is  a  variety  of  the  Gage  tribe  (PTunus 
domesticana  var.),  and  is  much  grown  for  pre- 
serving in  France.  The  tree  is  of  dwarf  habit 
and  does  not  usually  succeed  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  tested  at  present.  The  Myrobalan  is 
Prunus  cerasifera,  of  which  there  are  red  and 
yellow  varieties.  The  tree  is  often  unfruitful 
on  account  of  its  early  flowering,  but  it  can 
be  relied  on  for  a  fair  biennial  crop.  The  tree 
grows  well,  and  may  be  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Kent,  around  Sittingbourne.  The 
fruits  are  useful  for  cooking,  and  especially  for 
bottling,  but  their  flavour  and  texture  when 
raw  are  not  appreciated. 

Names  of  Plants  :  D.  M.  1,  Cedms  atlantica 
var.  glauca;  2,  Abies  pectinata;  3,  Picea 
excelsa;  4,  Cedrus  Deodara;  5,  Sequoia 
gigantea ;  6,  Picea  sitchensis.  The  above 
plants  might  be  injurious  to  horses  if  eaten 
in  large  quantities. — A.  C.  H.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  plant  with  certainty 
from  so  withered  a  fragment.  It  is  probably 
Phlox  amoena. — F.  G.  B.  Berberis  Darwinii, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  forms.  The 
fruits  of  the  Barbery  are  sometimes  made  into 
jelly.  See  Gard.  Chron.,  March  20,  1915,  p. 
147. — B.  Z.  1,  Olearia  macrodonta ;  2,  the 
semi-double,  pink-flowered  variety  of  Prunus 
cerasifera,  called  in  gardens  Moseri  floTe  pleno  ; 
3,  Olearia  Gunniana. — A.  W.  S.  Streptosolen 
Jamesonii. 

Nephrolepis  for  Exhibition  :  S.  The  plumose 
varieties  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  may  be 
grown  into  large  specimens  by  potting  them  on 
as  required.  In  all  stages  the  plants  must  be 
elevated  on  the  stage  to  allow  room  for  the 
fronds  to  lengthen  and  develop.  They  make 
large  specimens  as  basket  plants,  or  pot  plants 
may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  rafters. 

Polyanthus,  Cowslips  and  Vine  Unhealthy  : 
Constant  Reader.  Not  one  of  the  plants  is 
affected  with  disease  due  to  fungus.  The 
Polyanthuses  and  Cowslips  are  growing  in 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  brown  patches 
on  the  Vine  leaves  are  due  to  scorching  by 
the  sun's  rays.  Ventilate  the  vinery  early  in 
the  day. 

Rose  Sawfly  :  Amateur.  Use  Hellebore  wash, 
made  of  1  ounce  of  freshly-ground  Hellebore,  2 
ounces  of  flour  and  3  gallons  of  water.  Mix 
the  Hellebore  and  flour  together  with  a  little 
water,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water. 
The  specific  should  be  stirred  constantly  and 
applied  with  a  fine  sprayer. 

Roses  with  Black  Spots  :•  /.  E.  F.  The  plants 
are  affected  by  Black  Blotch  disease,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Ascochyta  rosae.  When  the 
wood  is  affected  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back 
severely.     Spray  the  foliage  with  liver  of  sul- 


phur at  the  rate  of  i  ounce  in  two  gallons  of 
water. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums  :  Fruit  Grower.  The 
two  seedling  Pelargoniums  appear  to  possess 
merit.  The  flowers  are  attractive  in  colour  and 
the  plants  apparently  of  a  free  habit  of  growth. 
Send  to  some  grower  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
these  flowers ;  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Eynsford,  for  instance. 

Strawberries  Failing  to  Set  :  /.  G.  The  flowers 
are  infertile,  and  this  may  be  due  either  to 
imperfect  fertilisation  or  blindness  caused  by 
the  flowers  being  malformed  and  incapable  of 
setting.  Try  pollinating  the  blooms  of  later 
trusses  with  pollen  from  some  other  variety. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition  :  W.  S.  The 
varieties  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  and  R.  F.  Felton 
sometimes  produce  five  or  six  blooms  on  a 
spike,  but  this  is  exceptional.  Four  blooms 
well  placed  on  the  spike  is  considered  a  good 
truss.  As  your  ground  has  been  cultivated 
deeply  and  well  manured,  the  plants  should, 
provided  they  were  strong  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, be  growing  freely,  and  should  be  disbudded 
to  about  two  stems  to  each  plant,  training 
these  separately  to  Bamboo  canes  or  stakes  from 
6  to  9  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  height 
the  plants  are  likely  to  grow  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood. If  they  do  not  attain  the  desired 
strength  by  the  time  they  should  commence 
blooming,  the  flowers  may  be  picked  off  for  a 
while  and  the  plants  fed  with  liquid  manure 
or  one  of  the  special  Sweet  Pea  manures.  If 
your  soil  is  light,  or  even  if  it  is  heavy,  and 
the  weather  conditions  are  very  dry,  a  mulch 
of  short  manure  may  help  the  plants. 
In  very  wet  weather  a  heavy  mulch  is 
detrimental,  as  it  tends  to  rob  the  blooms  of 
colour  and  causes  the  plants  to  develop  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  their  flower  buds.  When  the 
plants  have  grown  strong  and  are  flowering 
freely,  they  must  be  watered  and  fed  Tegularly. 
Spraying  after  a  hot  day  will  also  do  good. 

Tropical  Gardening  :  E.  C.  Your  communi- 
cation dated  April  4,  which  was  acknowledged 
in  "  Communications  Received  "  on  page  204, 
was  held  over  for  consideration.  In  the  matter 
of  entering  into  partnership  with  a  proprietor 
of  a  going  concern  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  crops  for  sale,  an  advertisement  as  you 
suggest  would  doubtless  soon  put  you  in  touch 
with  several  firms.  It  might  also  find  some 
that  are  willing  to  embaTk  in  the  tropical  ven- 
ture. Tropical  gardening  on  the  lines  you 
mention,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  man 
possessing  the  experience  you  have,  should 
pay  well  enough.  In  England  at  the  present 
time  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  getting 
capitalists  to  invest  in  a  scheme  of  the  kind 
outside  the  British  Empire.  In  the  matter  of 
Orchids  collected  in  Java  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty in  sending  them  over,  and  we  fear  it 
must  be  said  that  the  trade  in  species  of  Or- 
chids has  been  on  the  decline  for  some  years 
past.  These  circumstances,  however,  would 
not  apply  so  much  to  the  other  countries  you 
mention.  A  defect  which  might  appear  to 
some  in  the  scheme  you  propose  is  the  small 
area  of  24  acres  in  which  to  begin  operations, 
and  the  insecurity  of  tenure  by  merely  renting 
the  ground  cultivated.  Melons  and  Grapes 
could  doubtless  be  cultivated  successfully,  and 
Souvenir  de  la.  Malmaison  Carnations,  if 
propagated  to  suit  the  seasons,  would  most 
likely  thrive  in  elevated  localities  in  the 
country  you  name.  The  scheme  is  feasible  if 
the  necessary  capital  is  forthcoming. 

Tulips  Failing  to  Grow  :  W.  W.  R.  The 
trouble  has  been  caused  by  ground  insects 
known  as  Springtails.  The  bulbs  are  free 
from  organic  disease.  Next  season  mix  guano 
with  the  soil  in  which  the  Tulips  are  planted. 

Tulip  Goldfinch  :  M.  E.  R.    The  failure  of  your 
plants  of  Tulip   Goldfinch  is   due  to   disease, 
caused  by  the  fungus    Sclerotinia,  which 
probably  present  in  the  soil  before  the  bulb 
were  planted. 


Communications  Beceived-— A.  Herbert  (Thanks 
for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  boi)—  A.  H.  L.— R.  B.— Sir  G.  F.  W.— 
O.  Bros.— G.  L— W.  H.  W.— J.  W.  O.— Amateur— M.— 
W.  W.  R.— E.  S.— O  P.  W.— E.  W.— P.  R.  B.— F.  R.— 
A.  S.  G.— S  S.— F.  Q.  L.  M.— S.  L.  L.-J.  H,  D.— 
O.  O.  Q.— G.  H.  E. 
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MR.   REGINALD    FARRERS 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA* 


XIII.— THE  FLAVA-GULLY. 

THE  days  went  by  and.  Purdom  never  came, 
and  instead  came  awful  bales  of  news  and 
letters  describing  how  the  whole  of  Europ? 
was  gone  down  into  hell,  so  that  all  thought  of 
writing  failed  me,  and  the  pen  fell  from  my 
fingers  at  the  mere  notion  of  writing  for  a 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  that  had  perhaps  by  now 
ceased  to  exist,  along  with  all  gardens  and 
all  gardeners.  I  fled  at  last  up  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Thundercrown,  and  laired  beneath  a 
huge  fallen  boulder,  open  to  the  great  moon  from 
her  rising  to  her  setting,  and  commanding  in  its 
tremendous  view  over  the  wide,  unfathomable 
gulfs  and  depths  below  the  whole  far  valley  of 
the  Black  Water,  remote  into  the  distance.  On 
the  mountain  the  Primulas  8  and  10  were  richly 
harvested,  and  in  the  screes  below  the  summit 
I  was  overjoyed  to  come  again  on  the  here  pre- 
viously quite  unsuspected  Delphinium  tanguti- 
cum,  along  with  the  Corydalis,  though  neither  was 
yet  in  ripe  seed.  Ripe  though,  in  the  finer  screes 
and  earth-pans,  was  the  Alpine  Callianthemum 
of  beautiful  glaucous  foliage  outspread  on  the 
ground,  and  big  blue  flowers  (if  it  follows  earlier 
specimens)  like  a  sainted  Anemone  blanda. 
Never  did  a  plant  give  so  much  trouble.  It 
sheds  its  little  nuts  green,  and  off  they  fall,  and 
slither  down  and  hide  in  chinks  of  the  shingle. 
Round  eaoh  tuft  you  have  to  pry  and  peer  ; 
when  you  have  sighted  your  seed  the  fun  begins. 
For,  unless  you  pouch  it  at  the  first  pounce, 
down  it  sinks  in  the  shingle,  and  the  more  you 
scrabble  and  poke  the  more  rapidly  it  dives,  like 
a  burrowing  mole,  and  more  shingle  slides  down 
on  it  from  above,  and  soon  the  treasure  is  lost  in 
the  heart  of  the  scree.  Prone  in  a  driving  snow- 
storm I  fiddled  and  finicked,  and  craved  for  a 
salt-spoon  ;  at  last,  when  the  packet  was  fat,  the 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  2H.  October  17  and  31, 
Novemb.r  14  and  28.  1014.  January  2,  February  27  March  20 
April  10  and  21,  and  May  1,  1015. 


wind  caught  its  corner,  and  away  it  went  and 
all  its  contents  rolled  out  and  had  to  be  retrieved 
with  no  less  pains  than  had  attended  the  first 
gathering. 

Thus  ended  my  days  on  the  mountain,  and 
still  no  Purdom.  So  I  concluded  to  go  again  up 
the  big  gorge,  and  high  into  the  gully  where 
Primula  flava  lives.  Once  more  we  camped  be- 
neath the  cliff,  and  after  the  morning,  originally 
doubtful,  had  made  up  its  mind  to  be  fine,  I 
sent  up  a  detachment  towards  the  Roterdspitze 
after  Meconopsis  rudis  and  M.  quintuplinervis, 
while   I    myself,    with    a    retainer    and    a   rope, 


splinters  of  the  great  Ridge.  Primula  lichian- 
gensis  does  not  ascend  so  high.  P.  No.  1  was 
in  tight  crinkly  crowns  amid  the  woodland  dead- 
ness  here  and  there,  and  in  all  the  powdeT-dry 
grottoes  under  the  cliffs  and  in  their  overhung 
cavities  P.  flava  was  large  and  lush,  and  splendid 
in  development.  Though  this  year's  seed  was 
not  yet  ripe  the  capsules  of  bygone  seasons  still 
held  good  germs  ;  and  such  is  the  plant's  amen- 
ability of  nature  that  the  big  crowns,  pulle»d  out 
of  the  loose  dust  or  mossy  detritus  where  they 
so  laxly  root,  can  safely  be  trusted  to  go  on 
ripening     their    pods    after    transplantation.      A 


Fig.  80. — cypripeditjm  luteum  ? 
(See  p.  258.) 


li'hotograph    by    Reginald    Farrer. 


diverged  into  the  deep  and  narrow  ghyll  of 
Primula  flava.  A  dim  woodcutter's  track  was 
here,  but  the  way  was  difficult  and  chancy  :  at 
one  moment  one  had  to  worm  up  sandwichwise- 
between  cliff  and  cliff,  at  another  there  was  a 
displeasing  30  feet  wall  of  rock  from  which  I 
should  certainly  have  desisted  had  it  not  been 
for  rope  and  retainer.  These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, surmounted,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  most 
beautiful  wooded  beck-ghyll,  very  sad  and  quiet 
and  autumnal,  perfect  model  of  many  in  the 
North  Country,  but  for  the  huge  overhanging 
pinnacles  of  naked  limestone  far  above,  the  forest 
on   either    hand,    inconsiderable    little    ribs  and 


goodly  bundle  of  this,  then,  did  I  get ;  and  so 
adventured  up  and  up,  until  at  last  the  ghyll 
became  a  deep  gorge,  and  its  sheer  walls,  con- 
verging more  and  more,  ended  at  last  in  an  over- 
hung dry  cataract,  blocked  above  with  a  boulder 
as  big  as  a  cottage.  Here,  in  the  cool  ledges. 
P.  No.  6  occurred  once  more,  its  dark,  flannelly 
leaves,  like  a  huge  Violet's,  recognisable  from 
afar  in  their  deep  and  dusty  note,  with  pallid 
veinings,  lying  prone  upon  the  black  soil,  too 
heavy  as  is  their  weight  for  the  stout  and  suc- 
culent stalks  of  bronzed  or  blushing  tone.  Of 
this,  however,  I  took  for  the  time  no  heed,  and 
descended  down   the  ghyll  again,    gathering   t!i 
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tall-scaped  bloomy-blue  berries  of  a  Clintonia  as 
I  went,  to  deal  with  the  Cypripediunis  lower  in 
the  wood. 

The  Border  abounds  in  Cypripediunis,  though 
C.  tibeticum,  rare  in  one  district  to  the  north  of 
these  parts,  has  so  far  eluded  my  eyes.  But  all 
the  coppiced  slopes,  especially  where  the  copse  has 
been  cut  and  burned  two  seasons  since,  are  thick 
with  many-crowned  plants  of  a  noble  Slipper, 
which,  whether  it  be  Cypripedium  Franchetii  or 
C.  fasciolatum,  makes  another  and  perhaps  the 
most  superb  in  that  very  difficult  and  tangled 
group  of  Asiatic  species  which  gathers  round  C. 
macranthon,  and  embraces  C.  ventricosum,  C. 
speciosum,  C.  fasciolatum  and  C.  Franchetii. 
The  differences  are  minute,  and  as  yet  not  fully 
or  finally  mapped  out.  I  confess  that  at  first  I 
slighted  the  common  Border  species  as  being 
only  a  very  much  glorified  C.  macranthon  until, 
too  late,  on  arrival  at  my  winter  quarters  I  found 
awaiting  me  the  proofs  of  my  own  portentous 
tome,  The  English  Sock  Garden,  and  at  once  felt 
the  usefulness  of  it  proved  iu  my  own  person 
when  I  read  of  C.  fasciolatum  and  C.  Franchetii. 
Whichever  of  these  it  be,  this  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  Cypripediums,  with  very  large, 
round  and  hoody  flowers  on  stalwart  stems  of 
15  inches  or  a  foot.  Both  species  may  have 
occurred  to  me  :  the  prevalent  one  has  a  round, 
baggy  lip  of  uniform  claret-crimson,  while  the 
petals  and  sepals  are  heavily  lined  and  netted 
with  crimson  on  a  ground  of  dull  or  blushing 
white. 

Yet  more  beautiful,  however,  and  distinct  in 
its  beauty  is  the  yellow  flower  (see  fig  80). 
This,  though  it  occurs  with  the  last,  does  so  only 
at  the  topmost  limit  of  the  red,  at  some  7,000 
feet,  its  own  range  heing  very  restricted,  for  the 
plant  has  a  zone  of  not  much  more  than  500  feet, 
always  local,  but  freely  scattered  where  it 
appears  in  drifts  or  big  colonies  here  and  there 
on  the  more  open  glades  of  the  lower  alpine 
woodland,  preferring  a  good  raking  slope  and  in- 
different as  to  whether  it  has  hard  fibrous  loam, 
loose  woodland  mould,  ordinary  reddish  loam,  or 
turfy  peat.  Like  the  last,  it  distinctly  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  sun  and  is  very  rarely  seen 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  is  a  handsome 
leafy  plant,  forming  many-stemmed  masses  ;  its 
picture  may  be  perfectly  and  compendiously 
imagined  as  being  that  of  a  twin-brother  in  every 
respect  to  C.  hirsutum  (C.  spectabile  of  gardens), 
but  with  the  comely  and  rounded  flowers  of  a 
clear  citron-yellow,  with  a  butter-coloured  lip. 
I  have  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  is  C.  luteum. 
I  have  noted  it  only  in  two  districts  of  the 
Border  so  far.  both  alpine ;  it  varies  in  the 
amount  of  marbling  on  the  segments,  often 
wholly  absent,  as  well  as  in  the  spotting  inside 
the  lip  ;  in  some  forms,  if  not  in  all.  the  column- 
shield  is,  or  goes,  of  a  dark  uniform  chocolate, 
which  gives  a  rare  hlack-eyed  brilliancy  to  the 
blossom.  It  was  accordingly  obvious  that  I 
should  want  to  think  of  this  beauty  as  Black-eyed 
Susan  :  but  no,  the  plant  would  have  none  of  it 
and  insisted  on  forcing  its  name  upon  me  as 
Proud  Margaret.  Among  Proud  Margaret's  very 
roots,  too,  sometimes  wanders  a  strange  and 
humble  little  cousin — a  ramifying,  running 
Cypripedium,  perking  up  a  3-inch  stem  here  and 
there  with  a  pair  of  leaves,  and  then  a  small 
green-segmented  half-awake  flower  with  a  lip  of 
brilliant  waxy  orange,  warty  and  whelked  and 
bubuckled,  and  with  an  unpleasing aromatic  scent 
that  suggests  (like  the  whole  flower)  the  cor- 
ruptness of  a  Catasetum. 

This  is  a  rare  plant,  I  think;  raTer  still  is  the 
last  Slipper  I  have  this  year  noted.  That 
is  only  found  in  cool,  loose  woodland  soil,  in 
steep,  cool  banks  on  the  shady  side  of  deep  and 
precipitous  limestone  gorges  at  some  8,000  feet 
or  higher.  It  lives  amid  herbage  and  very  scant 
low  scrub,  evidently  asking  its  shade  of  cliff,  not 
plant,  and  seeks  its  model  among  the  far-away 
Slippers  of  America.  For  here  we  come  back 
to  the  twisted  moustache  of  C.  Calceolus ;  the 
whole  plant  is  similar,  though  much  slighter  in 


build — a  dainty  growth  of  6  to  8  inches,  with 
two  or  three  glossy  emerald-green  leaves  to  the 
stem.  Usually  only  one  stem  comes  up  from  the 
slender  crown  of  roots ;  never  more  than  two. 
No  stem  carries  more  than  one  flower.  These 
have  their  corkscrewed  petals  and  pointed  sepals 
of  a  greenish-yellow,  lined  regularly  with 
maroon.  The  lip  is  the  essential  originality  of 
the  plant,  for  it  is  so  curiously  pulled  in  below 
the  mouth  as  to  present  a  perfect  soda-water 
bottle  shape,  and  Tound  its  rim  is  cut  into  the 
most  elegant  Vandykes  that  catch  the  light  and 
shine  again.  For  the  Slipper  is  of  the  waxiest 
gloss,  and  in  colour  of  a  very  bland  palest  cream 
or  butter-yellow,  through  which  dimly  show  the 
broad  bands  of  maroon  with  which  it  is  striped 
on  the  inside.  Finally,  the  inconspicuous  strange 
charm  of  the  plant  is  justified  and  enhanced  by 
its  intense  and  penetrating  perfume  of  Lily-of- 
the  Valley.     Reginald  Farrer. 


DAFFODILS   IN   THE   GARDEN. 


It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  many  of  our 
most  attractive  Daffodils  for  exhibition  are  not 
at  their  best  in  the  garden,  but  require  to  be 
picked  and  brought  indoors  for  their  full  beauty 
to  be  realised.  I  thought  I  noticed  a  tendency 
at  Birmingham  to  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  brilliant  colouring  in  the  cup,  and 
truly  there  were  some  lovely  new  flowers 
with  such  striking  and  brilliant  cups  that  one 
can  only  say  small  blame  to  the  judges ;  but  in 
the  garden  the  red  cups  bleach  woefuDy  soon, 
especially  in  a  late  year.  Lucifer  is  better  than 
many  of  the  red  cups  in  this  respect,  retaining 
its  brilliant  colouring  for  a  comparatively  long 
time  ;  but  owing  to  this  bleaching  'of  the  red  in 
sunlight  none  of  this  class  can,  I  think,  com- 
pare as  garden  flowers  with  the  deep  yellow 
Daffodils,  mostly  Trumpets,  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Leedsii  section,  which  only  get  whiter  and 
improve  with  age,  on  the  other. 

What  a  fine  batch  of  colour  King  Alfred  makes 
when  it  is  doing  well ;  and  if  it  were  only  a  little 
more  reliable  in  its  constitution  we  might  well 
rest  satisfied  with  it  for  the  moment,  but,  like 
maximus,  another  glorious  deep  yellow,  after 
flourishing  for  a  year  or  two  it  will  suddenly  go 
wrong  without  notice.  A  fine  yellow  which 
seems  better  in  constitution  is  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
Perhaps  another  generation  may  find  what  we 
are  seeking  for  in  Alchemist,  which  appeared  at 
the  London  show  this  year,  a  lovely  deep  yellow 
Trumpet  of  fine  substance  in  its  petal.  But 
unless  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  can  teach  us 
how  to  strike  cuttings  of  Daffodil  leaves 
it  will  be  many  years  before  it  is  likely 
to  be  obtainable  at  a  popular  price  to  plant 
in  quantity  in  our  gardens.  Meanwhile  we 
shall  doubtless  have  other  good  yellows  gradu- 
ally coming  into  the  market.  Mr.  Chap- 
man had  a  group  of  Trumpets  at  Birmingham 
that  was  quite  noticeable  for  its  solid  yellow 
effect,  including  Grandsire,  Seahorse,  Formula 
and  some  others. 

There  is  a  point  to  be  noticed  in  planting  Daf- 
fodils, and  particularly  the  yellow  Trumpets, 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives.  The  full  effect  of  Emperor,  Lord 
Roberts  and  the  self-coloured  flowers  generally 
is  only  perceived  when  we  look  at  the  face  of 
the  Trumpet,  the  back  view  giving  far  less 
colour  effect.  Now,  if  we  look  at  a  bed  of  Daf- 
fodils in  full  flower  we  shall  see  nearly  all  their 
heads  are  pointing  one  way — that  is,  towards  the 
light,  in  most  positions  towards  the  south.  We 
shall,  therefore,  obtain  the  maximum  of  colour 
effect  if  we  select  a  position  to  the  north  of  the 
garden  path  or  other  observation  point,  and  if 
the  bed  or  border  is  a  bank  sloping  down  to  the 
point  of  observation  the  effect  will  be  enhanced. 
Again,  if  we  have  our  beds  running  north  and 
south,  when  our  friends  come  to  see  our  flowers 
we  must  resort  to  a  little  stratagem,  and  be 
careful  to  induce  them  to  begin  at  the  southern 


end  and  walk  northwards,  and  not  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

Among  the  Incomparabiles  we  have  a  few  good 
yellows.  Few  look  better  in  a  mass  than  Sir 
Watkin.  True  it  is  that  the  individual  flowers 
are  coarse  and  wanting  in  style,  but  they  hold 
up  their  heads  and  look  at  you  as  you  walk  the 
garden  in  a  way  many  of  our  show  varieties  fail 
to  do.  In  this  group,  howeveT,  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  as  yet  a  better  colour  than  Autocrat. 
Homespun  looks  well  and  is  undoubtedly  a  better 
flower,  but  is  several  shades  paler.  "  Man  never 
is  but  always  to  be  blessed,"  and  I  am  longing 
for  the  time  when  Buttercup  shall  come  within 
the  compass  of  my  purse,  and  I  may  be  able  to 
see  a  big  batch  in  a  choice  position  in  my  gar- 
den. Meanwhile  I  must  rest  content  with 
odorus  rugulosus,  and  a  good  group  of  this 
when  well  grown  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
The  pure  deep  yellow  and  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  contrast  charmingly  with  the  dark  green 
of  the  rush-like  foliage. 

Turning  to  the  white  Leedsii  forms,  these  will 
give  us  some  most  charming  effects  in  the 
garden ;  but  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  select  chiefly 
what  I  may  perhaps  term  the  old  type,  such  as 
White  Lady,  Fairy  Queen,  Evangeline,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  perhaps  Waterwitch,  rather  than 
the  more  modern  giant  Leedsii,  such  as  White 
Queen,  which  seem  almost  to  require  to  be 
picked  and  examined  closely  to  see  them  to  per- 
fection. And  with  this  group  I  am  referring 
to  we  may  associate  some  of  the  white  Barrii 
forms  with  no  red  in  the  cup,  such  as  Seagull 
and  Fair  Maiden,  without  fear  of  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  our  arrangement.  Few  Daffodils 
stand  up  and  look  you  in  the  face  better  than 
Evangeline  and  White  Lady,  and  their  effect  is 
altogether  charming  and  delightful,  while  the 
very  pure  white  of  Fairy  Queen  must  give  it  a 
special  value  until  we  can  get  some  really  Tobust 
and  cheap  triandrus  seedlings  to  rival  it. 

A  corner  of  the  garden  may  well  be  kept  for 
the  poeticus  or  Pheasant  Eye  section,  still  re- 
ferred to  by  many  as  the  Narcissus.  These 
gain  considerably  Iby  being  grouped  together. 
The  modern  poeticus,  though  later  than  the 
other  groups,  is  something  like  a  fortnight 
earlier  in  flowering  than  the  type  known  as  Re- 
curvus.  One  of  the  earliest  in  flower  is 
Chaucer,  which  has  the  colour  diffused 
throughout  the  eye  and  a  rather  Tounded 
perianth.  Virgil  is  a  fine  poet,  in  more 
senses  than  one ;  the  flower  is  carried  on  a  strong 
upstanding  stem  and  the  eye  is  brilliant  crim- 
son. Ibis  has  a  beautifully  rounded  perianth 
and  is  very  effective,  while  Laureate,  though  not 
so  brilliant  in  the  eye,  is  a  very  clean  and  satis- 
factory flower.  If  two  more  are  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  half-dozen  I  would  take  Horace  and 
Dante.  Epic  is  a  better  flower  than  either  of 
these  two,  but  is  decidedly  later  in  flowering. 
It  is  true  all  these  forms  have  red  in  the  cup, 
which  bleaches  in  the  sun ;  but  the  colour  holds 
in  the  poeticus  rather  longer  than  in  the  other 
sections,  and  they  hold  themselves  so  well  that 
the  decorative  effect  in  the  garden  is  excellent. 

Those  who  grow  their  Daffodils  in  their  Rose 
beds  will  find  it  convenient  to  have  regard  to  the 
times  of  flowering  of  the  different  groups  and 
the  usual  times  of  pruning  the  beds  of  Roses. 
Thus  the  Trumpets  which  flower  earliest  may 
conveniently  be  placed  in  beds  of  H.P.'s  and 
H.T.'s  likely  to  be  first  pruned.  The  Leedsii 
section  can  be  planted  in  beds  next  in  order  for 
pruning,  while  the  poeticus  section  can  be 
planted  in  beds  of  Tea  Roses  which  are  not 
pruned  until  April. 

When  the  Roses  have  ibeen  pruned  they  are 
for  a  time  almost  hidden  by  the  Daffodil  foliage, 
which,  I  think,  forms  a  material  protection  to 
the  young  growths  against  the  late  spring  frosts. 
The  practice,  though  not  out  of  place  in  large 
gardens,  is  particularly  convenient  where  the 
number  of  flower-beds  is  not  large,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  more  desirable  to  make  each  one 
effective  for  a  long  period.     Emperor. 
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NOTES    ON    CONIFERS. 


VII.— CUPRESSUS  LUSITANICA  VAR. 
BENTHAMIL* 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  half- 
hardy  Cypresses  in  cultivation,  and  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  botanists  as  a  good  species.  But 
when,  after  studying  numerous  cultivated  speci- 
mens of  Cupressus  lusitanica  from  England,  Ire- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  comparing 
them  with  native  material,  I  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  Mexican  origin  of  that  species,  it 
became  evident  that  C.  Kenthamii  could  only  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  it,  distinguished  mainly 
by  its  habit  of  growth,  a  conclusion  also  arrived 
at  by  Carriere  many  years  ago.t  This  Cypress, 
often  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  C. 
Knightiana,  may  be  recognised  by  its  flattened, 
regularly  pinnate  branchlet  systems,   the  pinnae 


herbarium  of  Conifers  at  Cambridge,  and  Lind- 
leyj  points  out  that  it  is  commonly  found  in 
gardens  throughout  Europe  under  this  name. 
But  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  this 
and  the  Cupressus  thurifera  of  Humboldt, 
Bonpland  and  Kunth,  which  Dummer  rightly 
refers  to  a  variety  of  Thuya  orientalis.§ 

In  1843  there  was  a  plant  of  var.  Benthamii 
7  feet  high  in  Lucombe,  Pince  and  Co.'s  nursery 
at  Exeter.  la  1850  it  was  distributed  by  Knight 
and  Perry  under  the  name  of  C.  Knightiana, 
but  although  they  were  in  ignorance  of  its  origin 
the  plants  were  probably  raised  from  seed  col- 
lected by  Hartweg,  who  discovered  the  tree  in 
Mexico  in  1843.  Probably  the  best  specimen  in 
the  British  Isles  is  the  beautiful  tree  oil'  Fota 
Island,  Ireland,  which  in  1908  was  75  feet  high 
by  7  feet  4  inches  in  girth.  It  was  long  known 
as  Cupressus  Lindleyana,  and  Lord  Barrymore 
thinks  it  probably  came  from  Knight  and  Perry 


NOTICES     OF     BOOKS. 


Makers   of    Modern    Agriculture." 

Dr.  Macdonald  has  done  well  to  republish  in 
book  form  these  breezy  appreciations  of  distin- 
guished agriculturists.  The  sketches  make 
pleasant  reading  and  should  serve,  not  only  to 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  students,  but  also  to 
interest  the  farmer  in  the  progress  of  agricultural 
discovery.  Jethro  Tull,  "  founder  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dry  farming,"  is  the  first  of  the  worthies 
whose  lives  and  works  are  described.  The  great- 
ness of  Tull's  contribution  to  farming  is  now 
universally  recognised,  and  the  principles  which 
he  enunciated  and  practised  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  his  claims  to  fame.  It  was  he, 
moreover,  who  from  the  hint  provided  by  the 
groove,  tongue  and  spring  in  the  sound-board  of 
an  organ,  invented  the  first  drill — or  drill-plough, 
as  he  called  it — in  order  to  carry  out  one  of  his 


Fig.  81. — cupressus  lusitanica  var.  benthamii  from  rostrevor  (nat.  size). 


[Photograph   by  E.   3.    Wallis. 


being  all  disposed  in  one  plane.  The  cones  are 
not  so  conspicuously  glaucous  as  in  the  type 
which  has  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  branch- 
lets  arising  at  different  angles. 

Loudon  states  that  var.  Benthamii  was  intro- 
duced as  C.  thurifera  in  1838,  when  there  was  a 
plant  a  few  inches  high  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  Two  specimens 
bearing  the  name  C.  thurifera  are  in  the  Lindley 

"  Cuprexsus  htnitanica  var.  Benthamii,  Carriere,  Conif., 
155  (1807);  Elwfs  and  Henry,  Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  V.,  1,177  (1910);  Clinton-Baker,  Must.  Colli/.,  III., 
51(1913). 

C.  Benthamii,  Endlichcr,  Syn.  Conif.,  69  (1847);  Oard. 
Ohron..  XVI.,  1891,  008;  Musters  in  ■  jpifrii.  Linn.  Soc. 
(£n«.),  XXXI.,  888(1896);  Veitehs  MaiCOoSlif.,  201(1900). 

C.  thurifera,  Schlechtendal  in  Linnaea.  XII.  493  (1838) 
(not  Humboldt,  Bonpland,  and  Kunth);  Bentliam,  Plant. 
Harlwen,  57,  No.  434  (1840). 

C.  Kniiihtiana,  Knigbt  and  Perry,  Sj/n.  Conir.,  20  (lsf0\ 

C.  Uhdeana,  Carriere,  Conif.,  129  (185."')  (not  Cordon). 

t  TraitA  de  Conif.,  loe.cit. 


in  1844.  There  is  another  tree  at  Woodstock,  Kil- 
kenny, which  in  1909  was  57  feet  by  6  feet 
3  inches.  At  Bicton  there  is  a  tree  which  in 
1906  was  56  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  6  inches 
in  girth.  It  has  the  main  stem  broken  off.  An- 
other example  growing  near  and  labelled  C.  reli- 
giosa  is  of  about  the  same  height  and  7  feet  in 
girth.  In  1909  I  found  a  tree  at  Lamorran, 
Cornwall,  and  made  it  about  50  feet  high.  A 
tree  used  to  grow  near  the  Rhododendron  dell 
at  Kew. 

Mr.  Wallis's  photograph  was  taken  from  a 
tree  in  Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg's  collec- 
tion at  Rostrevor  House,  Ireland.  The  tree 
is  now  about  35  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  girth 
at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  planted  about 
1893.     A.  Bruce  Jackson. 


great  principles  of  economic  husbandry — namely, 
thin  seeding. 

Coke  of  Norfolk,  the  iirst  commoner  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  Queen  Victoria,  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  farming  for  his  Socratic  method  of 
procedure.  Succeeding  to  estates  of  notoriously 
poor  land,  and  having  decided  to  farm  them  him- 
self, he  adopted  the  expedient  of  inviting  hi* 
friends  and  neighbours  to  advise  him.  A  man 
of  consummate  shrewdness,  he  knew  what  advice 
to  take  and  what  to  leave.  From  such  a  begin- 
ning arose  those  gatherings  of  farmers,  landlords 
and  people  interested  in  the  land  which  were 
known  as  Coke's  Clippings.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  these  meetings  in  modern  times  are  the 
farm  schools  attended  by  farmers  in  many  of  the 
States     of     America     and     in     Canada.      There 


:  Qaii.  Chron.,  1850,  p.  772.        J  Jmun.  Sot,  191 1,  "::<;. 
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hard-working,  practical  men  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  forgather  annually  for  a  week  to 
exchange  ideas  and  learn  new  bhing6  of  farming. 
Truly,  Coke  of  Norfolk  deserves  the  title  of 
"  Father  of  the  Experimental  Farm." 

Coke  applied  the  practice  of  marling  to  his 
lands  with  such  effect  that  he  was  able  to  boast 
that  he  turned  West  Norfolk  from  a  Rye-grow- 
ing to  a  Wheat-growing  district.  He  experi- 
mented with  many  kinds  of  crops.  Coke  was 
th3  first  to  grow  Swedes  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  was  he  who  replaced  the  native 
sheep  of  Norfolk  "  with  backs  as  narrow 
as  rabbits'  "  with  Southdowns.  Afforestation 
was  a  hobby  with  him,  and  every  year  he 
planted  50  acres  of  timber — Oak,  Spanish  Chest- 
nut and  Beech — and  it  is  said  that  in  1832  he 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  Oak  grown  from  acorns 
which  he  had  planted.  Half  a  million  pounds  he 
6pent  on  improvements,  and  that  money  yielded 
highly  remunerative  returns. 

Arthur  Young,  "  the  greatest  of  English  agri- 
culturists and  the  poorest  of  practical  farmers," 
took  to  farming  after  failing  at  other  things,  and 
failed  at  his  first  farming  venture  ;  a  second  in 
Essex  was  no  more  successful.  But  what  he  lost 
by  practice  he  recovered  by  his  writings,  and  so 
it  continued — his  pen  was  mightier  than  the 
plough. 

Other  lives  recounted  by  Dr.  Macdonald  are 
those  of  John  Sinclair,  who  founded  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who 
invented  the  reaper  and  founded  what  is  now 
the  International  Harvester  Company. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  scientific  man — 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  words — figures 
in  this  work  among  the  makeTs  of  modern  agri- 
culture. Has  Dr.  Macdonald  forgotten  Liebig 
and  Davy  and  Lawes? 

Flora   of    Formosa. 

The  Government  of  Formosa  has  issued  the 
fourth  volume  of  Dr.  B.  Hayata's  Icones 
Plantarum  Formosanarum.  The  previous 
volumes  of  this  series  have  been  noticed 
already  in  these  columns.  These  volumes 
were  preceded  by  the  same  author's  Enume- 
ratio  Plantarum  Formosanarum  (1906),  and 
Flora  Montana  (1908),  of  Formosa.  The 
present  volume  opens  with  descriptions  of  recent 
novelties,  ranging  from  Ranunculaceae  to  Coni- 
ferae,  and  the  following  genera  are  recorded  as 
new  to  the  flora  of  Formosa  : — Aconitum,  Ailan- 
tus,  Corylopsis,  Modecca,  Cornus,  Moneses,  Bos- 
chniakia,  Beilschmiedia,  Hydrooharis,  Ardsanor- 
chis,  Cryptostylis,  Cystopteris  and  Leucostegia. 
The  rest  of  this  volume  (pp.  23-257)  is  taken  up 
by  Orchids  and  Ferns  and  their  immediate 
allies.  In  addition  to  very  numerous  figures  of 
floral  details  in  the  text,  the  Orchids  are  illus- 
trated by  twenty  elaborate  plates.  Orchids 
occupy  about  100  pages,  and  comprise  a  number 
of  highly  interesting  types,  among  them  several 
species  of  Anaectochilus  and  Cymbidium. 
Arisanorchia  is  a  new  genus  of  one  diminutive 
leafless  species,  "  found  on  a  sandy  place  grow- 
ing in  clumps  of  Kalanchoe  spathulata,  appa- 
rently with  some  indirect  connections  with  the 
latter."  The  prefix  Arisan  is  the  name  of  the 
locality  where  the  plant  was  discovered.  A  new 
species  of  Didymoplexis  is  described  as  near 
D.  pallens,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
pedicels  elongating  after  the  flowering  period. 
The  generic  name  Pogonia  is  superseded  by 
Nervilia.  Of  Ferns,  137  species  are  enumerated, 
under  twenty-six  genera,  and  the  number '  of 
species  described  as  new  suggests  highly  critical 
segregation.  Thus  of  44  recognised  species 
of  Dryopteris  27  are  described  as  new. 
Polystichum,  Asplenium  and  Poly  podium  are 
the  only  other  genera  counting  ten  or  more 
species.  Reduced  figures  of  most  of  the 
new  species  are  given  in  the  text.  The 
total  number  of  species  of  flowering  plants  and 
Ferns  of  the  flora  of  Formosa  now  known  is 
3,112,  belonging  to  891  genera  and  158  families. 
W.  Botting  Hemsley. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn,  South  Wales. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants.— Immediately  the 
rpring  bedding  plants  are  over,  clear  the  beds 
and  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
summer  bedding  occupants.  Myosotis  (Forget- 
me-Nots)  may  be  planted  thinly  in  a  shady 
border.  Scatter  a  little  fine  soil  among  them, 
and  keep  the  roots  watered.  They  will  then 
ripen  seeds,  and  a  crop  of  seedlings  will  appear 
naturally,  furnishing  a  supply  of  plants  that 
may  be  pricked  out  into  borders  and  grown  on 
for  planting  next  autumn.  Arabis,  Aubrietias, 
and  similar  plants  fTom  which  cuttings  are  re- 
quired later  should  be  planted  in  a  shady  border 
and  not  neglected  for  water.  Divide  Poly- 
anthuses and  Daisies  into  single  crowns,  and 
plant  these  also  in  a  shady  border  in  well- 
manured  soil.  Take  notes  of  the  spring  bedding 
display,  and  of  suggestions  for  next  year's  de- 
sign. 

Wallflowers.— Make  a  sowing  of  Wall- 
flower to  obtain  strong,  sturdy  plants  for  planting 
out  next  autumn.  Sow  in  drills,  and  leave  a 
hollow  along  the  trench  so  that  watering  may  be 
done  more  effectually.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  water 
the  drills  before  sowing  the  seed.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  transference,  trans- 
plant them  in  beds  or  borders  of  not  over-rich 
soil,  and  allow  each  plant  plenty  of  room  for 
development. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants.— Provided  the 
plants  are  hardened  suitably,  Calceolaria  am- 
plexicaule,  Marguerites,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums may  be  set  in  the  >beds  and  borders  out- 
of-doors.  Many  half-hardy  annuals,  also  Antir- 
rhinums, may  be  planted ;  for  if  the  various 
subjects  are  planted  out  as  they  become  fit,  pro- 
vided it  is  safe  to  do  so,  the  plants  will  benefit, 
and  it  will  relieve  the  pressure  of  work  later 
when  the  more  tender  plants  are  ready.  Dahlias, 
Lantanas,  Heliotropes,  Cannas,  Salvia  splen- 
dens  var.  Zurich,  and  Begonias  should  be  placed 
in  cold  frames  if  this  has  not  been  done  already 
with  a  view  to  hardening  them  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  a  fortnight  hence. 

Tender  Climbers.— Clianthus  puniceusmag- 
nifica  and  C.  p.  alba  growing  on  west  and 
south  walls  in  these  gardens  are  in  full  bloom. 
In  the  milder  parts  of  the  country  this  somewhat 
tender  plant  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  with- 
stand the  cold  of  average  winters  if  afforded  a 
little  protection.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  out  Clianthus  from  pots,  if  well  hardened, 
employing  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand. 
Lapageria  rosea  requires  similar  compost, 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  peat.  A  north 
wall,  which  the  sun  reaches  late  in  the  after- 
noon in  summer,  is  the  best  position  to  plant 
Lapagerias.  Other  somewhat  tender  plants  suit- 
able for  furnishing  south  and  west  walls  are 
Cassia  corymbosa,  Abutilon  vitifolium,  Rhyn- 
ehospermum  jasminoides,  Carpenteria  califorhica, 
Embothrium  coccineum  and  Mitraria  coccinea. 
If  planted  now  the  plants  will  become  'estab- 
lished, and  partly  acclimatised  before  winter. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Ltsaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,   Cbepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Phalaenopsis.—  These  showy  Orchids 
should  be  grown  in  a  low,  span-roofed  house,  or 
the  inner  division  of  a  long  range  of  houses  with 
a  south  aspect.  They  will  also  do  well  in  a 
warm,  moist,  shady  part  of  the  plant  stove.  The 
temperature  should  range  between  70°  and  80° 
during  the  summer,  but  in  winter  60°  to  65°  will' 
suffice,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  moderately 
dry.  Caution  must  be  exercised  in  admitting 
air ;  the  ventilators  should  only  be  partially 
opened  when  the  outside  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  chilling  the  plants. 
Cold    draughts    must   be    prevented,  for    which 


reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  open  both  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  house  is  naturally  moist,  and  the  necessary 
temperatures  can  be  maintained,  the  ventilators 
may  be  opened  an  inch  or  so  at  night.  This  will 
allow  superfluous  moisture  to  escape,  and  a 
healthy,  growing  atmosphere  will  be  created,  in 
which  conditions  black  spot  disease  will  rarely 
appear.  The  work  of  top-dressing  or  re-potting 
the  plants  may  be  done  now ;  re-potting  is  only 
necessary  at  long  intervals,  but  annual  top- 
dressing  is  recommended.  It  consists  of  remov- 
ing decayed  and  sour  compost  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  material. 
Such  plants  as  P.  amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana,  P. 
Stuartiana,  and  P.  Sanderiana  are  often  grown 
in  Teak-wood  cylinders  or  baskets,  but  P. 
Esmeralda,  P.  Luddemanniana,  and  other  small- 
leaved  species  may  be  cultivated  in  pans  or  ordi- 
nary flower-pots.  Ample  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided whatever  receptacles  are  employed.  After 
placing  a  layer  of  compost  over  the  potsherds, 
spread  out  the  roots  and  fill  the  pots  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Osmunda-fibre,  Sphagnum-moss,  and 
finely-crushed  crocks,  making  the  compost  moder- 
ately firm,  finishing  with  a  layer  of  clean 
Sphagnum-moss.  For  a  few  weeks  after  potting 
the  plants,  protect  them  from  strong  sunlight, 
and  water  the  roots  sparingly  by  means  of  a  fine 
rose  watering-pot.  Afterwards  water  may  be 
afforded  more  liberally,  and  the  plants  exposed 
gradually  to  more  light.  Care  in  watering  is  the 
great  secret  of  success  with  Phalaenopsis,  but 
no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  he  laid  down  in  this 
respect,  for  the  district  and  situation  of  the 
houses  must  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  soil 
becomes  thoroughly  saturated  for  any  consider- 
able time  the  roots  invariably  perish.  The 
plants  are  floriferous,  and  this  fact  partly  ac- 
counts for  imported  specimens  showing  signs 
of  deterioration  in  a  few  yeaTS.  Strong,  vigorous 
plants  will  produce  grand  sprays  of  bloom, 
but  the  spikes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  plant  after  the  last  bud  has 
opened.  Very  small  plants  will  flower,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  pinch  out  the  spike  in  its  early 
stages,  because  others  will  appear,  while  if  these 
later  ones  are  also  removed,  a  spike  will  in  all 
probability  emerge  from  the  centre  of  the 
growth,  which  will  have  a  retarding  effect  on 
the  plant  for  some  months  afterwards.  It  is 
best  to  permit  two  or  three  buds  to  Teach 
maturity,  and  then  to  remove  the  spike.  If  kept 
slightly  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few  weeks  no 
more  spikes  will  be  seen  during  the  season,  and 
the  plant  will  not  suffer  in  any  way  from  this 
cause.  Few  insect  pests  trouble  Phalaenopsis,  but 
the  leaves  should  be  sponged  two  or  three  times 
a  year  to  cleanse  them.  Cockroaches  and 
slugs  are  partial  to  the  Toots,  and  beetle 
poison  should  be  placed  at  intervals  about  their 
haunts.  Slugs  must  'be  trapped  or  searched  for 
at  night  with  a  lamp. 

Laelia  jongheana.— The  plants  are  forming 
fresh  roots,  and  may  he  re-potted.  They  should 
be  grown  in  pans,  and  suspended  from  the  roof- 
rafters  of  the  intermediate  house,  or  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  division.  This  Laelia  con- 
tinues to  grow  for  some  considerable  time  after 
flowering,  and  needs  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  matured. 


FRUITS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow.    Hopetnun,    South   Queensferry,   N.B. 

Late  Grapfs.-  The  work  of  tying  the 
shoots  to  the  wires,  and  especially  of  the  stronger 
growing  varieties,  demands  the  utmost  care. 
Provided  the  shoots  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  roof-glass,  it  will  ibe  wise  not  to  train  them 
in  position  too  hurriedly,  as  they  break  veTy 
easily  at  the  juncture  with  the  stem,  and  especi- 
ally the  more  vigorous  ones.  When  they  are 
older  they  are  less  brittle,  and  may  then  be 
trained  gradually  to  the  wires  without  danger. 
Damp  the  borders  frequently,  and  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere,  which  will  tend  to  ward  off 
attacks  of  red  spider.  Syringing  of  the  foliage 
should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are 
visible.  The  removal  of  superfluous  bunches 
should  now  be  attended  to,  retaining  the  one 
nearest  the  base,  provided  it  is  well  placed ;  late 
varieties    are    usually    very   prolific    in    fruiting. 
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Maintain  temperatures  of  65°  at  night  and  85°  bv 
day,  closing  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  -  The  fruits  in 
the  earliest  houses  are  beginning  to  change 
colour,  therefore  admit  air  freely,  and  in  favour- 
able weather  leave  the  top  ventilators  open  a 
little  at  night,  as  night  air  has  a  wonderful  effect 
in  improving  the  flavour.  As  the  fruits  approach 
the  ripening  stage,  discontinue  syringing,  but 
sprinkle  the  paths  and  borders  occasionally,  par- 
ticularly in  bright  weather.  In  training  the 
young  shoots  expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun  by 
drawing  aside  leaves  that  shade  them.  As  the 
fruits  ripen  examine  them  at  least  once  a  day 
to  gather  such  as  part  readily  at  the  stalks.  This 
is  preferable  to  allowing  them  to  drop  into  lengths 
of  tiffany  or  nets.  Fruits  of  late  varieties  are 
stoning,  and  the  trees  must  not  be  forced  un- 
duly. In  bright  weather  the  temperature  in 
the  daytime  should  range  from  75°  to  80°,  and 
at  night  from  60°  to  65°.  Syringe  the  trees 
twice  daily,  and  guard  against  attacks  of 
green  fly  and  red  spider.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary with  the  latest  varieties  not  to  overcrowd 
the  shoots ;  stop  the  leading  growths  to  cause 
equal  distribution  of  the  sap,  and  pinch  out 
laterals  to  cause  blossom  buds  to  form.  Keep 
green  fly  in  check  by  fumigating  the  house 
lightly  with  nicotine.  Renew  the  mulch  on  the 
borders,  and  feed  the  roots  liberally  when  the 
fruits  aTe  swelling. 

CUCUM  bers.—  Plants  that  are  bearing  heavy 
crops  should  be  top-dressed  with  rich  material, 
and  fed  either  with  dried  cow  manure  broken 
into  lumps,  or  a  concentrated  fertiliser.  The 
regulation  of  the  shoots  requires  almost  daily 
attention,  for  overcrowding  is  very  harmful. 
In  houses  devoted  entirely  to  oucumbers  it 
ia  an  easy  matter  to  regulate  the  ventila- 
tion ;  the  ventilators  should  only  be  opened 
for  a  short  time  during  the  hottest  par1, 
of  the  day.  Should  the  leaves  be  inclined  to 
flag  the  glass  should  be  shaded  slightly.  It  is 
advisable  to  have  a  few  young  plants  always  in 
readiness  to  replace  any  that  have  been  crop- 
ping for  a  time.  Surplus  plants  may  be  planted 
in  frames  where  a  moderate  heat  can  be  main- 
tained. 


the  trees  at  this  critical  stage.  The  syringing 
will  assist  in  keeping  insect  pests  in  check,  and 
promote  vigour  in  the  trees,  rendering  them 
less  susceptible  to  pests.  Mildew  may  be 
kept  in  check,  if  not  entirely  cured,  by  dust- 
ing the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Green 
and  black  aphides  should  be  kept  under  by  a  free 
use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine.  Badly  in- 
fested trees  should  be  dusted  with  tobacco 
powder.  The  first  thinning  of  fruits  that  have 
set  too  numerously  should  be  done  now.  In 
favourable  seasons  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Necta- 
rines set  fruits  so  freely  that  unless  considerable 
numbers  are  removed  the  -tTees  soon  become  ex- 
hausted. The  first  thinning  should  take  place 
soon  after  the  fruits  have  set,  removing  super- 
numeraries from  those  that  are  most  crowded. 
Under  no  consideration,  however,  must  the  opera- 
tion be  completed  at  this  early  period,  as  circum- 
stances may  occur  that  may  cause  a  portion  of 
the  crop  to  drop.  The  next  thinnings  may  be 
done  in  June,  and  in  some  cases  a  final  thinning 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  As  a  geneTal  rule,  the 
largest  and  best-formed  fruits,  and  such  as  are 
most  favourably  placed,  should  be  retained  ;  all 
others  should  be  removed.  Healthy,  established 
trees  may  be  allowed  to  bear  freely,  but  less 
vigorous  trees  should  be  thinned  severely.  No 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  distance 
between  the  fruits,  for  this  must  be  determined 
by  the  kind  of  fruit,  the  size  to  which  it  attains 
when  ripe,  the  health  and  state  of  the  tree,  and 
other  circumstances.  It  is  always  better  to  thin 
freely,  as  the  ultimate  bulk  of  fruit  is  not 
thereby  decreased,  for  what  is  lost  in  numbers 
is  compensated  in  extra  size  and  improved 
flavour.  Continue  to  remove  shoots  that  are  ill- 
placed,  or  that  cause  crowding. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hbdlby    Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.   Loro  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Espalier  Apples  and  Pears.— These  trees 
frequently  pToduce  quantities  of  spTay  growths 
near  the  junction  of  the  6tem  and  main  branches. 
It  is  essential  that  these  should  be  removed 
by  rubbing  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
otherwise  they  will  become  an  obstruction  to  the 
fruiting  spurs  and  branches.  Guard  against 
infestations  of  American  blight. 

Raspberries.— The  canes,  as  a  rule,  produce 
a  large  number  of  suckers  at  some  distance  from 
the  stool,  and  these  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Raspberries  come  to  greatest  per- 
fection in  deep,  damp,  peaty,  or  light  turfy 
soils,  while  a  retentive,  cold  clay  is  unsuitable 
to  them.  A  moderate  degree  of  shade  is 
beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  particularly  where 
the  soil  is  dry.  Indeed,  the  Raspberry  thrives 
better  in  a  shaded  situation  than  almost  any  other 
fruit,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Alpine 
Strawberries,  and  may  be  planted  to  advantage 
in  north  borders.  Flooding  of  the  plant.it/on 
occasionally  with  water,  when  the  fruit  i6  swell- 
ing, will  cause  the  berries  to  grow  much  larger 
and  there  will  rot  be  any  deterioration  of  flavour. 

Wall  Trees.— Remove  the  protective  material 
as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  or  the 
young  shoots  will  grow  weak  and  tender, 
rendering  them  unfit  to  withstand  full  ex- 
posure to  air  and  sunshine.  The  coverings, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  not  be  taken  off 
all  at  once  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
favourable.  They  should  be  removed  by  degrees, 
and  the  young  shoots  hardened  progressively. 
The  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  frequently 
become  curled  and  blistered  at  this  time  of  the 
year  through  atmospheric  extremes.  Daily 
syringings  with  clear,  tepid  water  early  in  the 
afternoon,  or  even  in  the   forenoon,   will  assist 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  NtjnbtjRNHOLMI, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

NERiNE.-The  leaves  of  Nerine3  are  fully 
matured,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept  drier,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  roots  do  not  become 
excessively  dry  until  the  foliage  begins  to  fade. 
Stand  the  plants  in  full  sunshine  in  a  cool,  airy 
pit,  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  until 
they  lose  their  vitality 

Acalypha.— Cuttings  of  Acalypha,  or,  better 
still,  tops  of  old  specimens,  inserted  now  will 
furnish  a  supply  of  handsome  plants  before  next 
autumn.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  rooted  in  a  propagating  frame. 
Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted,  as  they  are  of  quick  growth,  and  if  their 
potting  is  delayed  the  leaves  will  be  small.  Use 
light,  rich  soil  as  a  rooting  medium.  If  very 
large  specimens  are  required  grow  the  plants  in 
more  heat  and  moisture.  The  best  coloured  and 
most  useful  plants  are  produced  by  growing  them 
■with  little  or  no  shading,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
that  is  not  excessively  close.  If  the  plants  are 
hardened  carefully  before  being  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes  they  will  last  a  considerable  time 
in  good  condition.  Acalypha  Macfeeana  and 
A.  macrophylla  are  two  useful  garden  species. 
The  temperature  should  be  60°  at  night.  Grow 
the  plants  in  -exposure  to  sunlight. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.— 

The  earliest  plants  have  flower-buds  showing 
colour,  and  should  be  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Treat 
old  plants  liberally,  also  younger  specimens  that 
are  throwing  up  flower  spikes,  by  giving  the 
roots  soot-water  and  Carnation  manure  on 
frequent  occasions.  Fumigate  the  houses  lightly 
at  short  intervals  to  destroy  green  fly.  Syringe 
amongst  the  plants  freely,  and  damp  the  paths 
and  bare  spaces  on  bright  days.  Admit  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  both  day  and  night.  Tie  and  regu- 
late the  shoots  as  these  operations  become  neces- 
sary. 

k.  Hippeastrum.— Hippeastrums  (Amaryllis) 
that  have  been  retarded  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible  by  cool  treatment  are  showing  signs  of 
growth,  therefore  the  soil  should  be  kept  fairly 
moist.  Make  full  use  of  the  sun  heat  by  closing 
the  house  early   in  the  afternoon.     Where  the 


usual  course  has  been  followed  of  starting  plants 
in  moderate  heat  to  have  them  in  flower  during 
April  and  May,  the  blooms  aTe,  in  most  cases, 
over,  and  the  bulbs  are  making  their  new  growth. 
Let  the  plants  receive  plenty  of  light,  keep  the 
soil  fairly  moist,  and  well  syringe  the  leaves 
daily,  and  especially  the  underside  of  the  foliage, 
to  destroy  red  spider.  Feed  the  roots  with  weak 
liquid  manure  or  some  otheT  stimulant  at  short 
intervals  until  the  bulbs  have  completed  their 
growth. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman.  Royal   Gardens,  WindBor. 

Peas.-  Sow  main  crop  varieties  to  produce 
pods  about  the  middle  of  July.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  in  well-prepared  ground,  and  allow  plenty 
of  space  between  the  rows.  The  rows  may  be 
inter-cropped  with  various  dwarf-growing  crops. 
Peas  which  were  sown  in  March  require  staking. 
Draw  soil  up  to  the  plants  before  the  sticks 
are  placed  in  position,  but  do  not  make  a  sharp 
ridge,  as  this  would  prevent  the  rains  from 
reaching  the  roots.  In  dry  seasons  main  crop 
Peas  should  be  mulched  heavily  with  farmyard 
manure,  before   the    ground   becomes  too  dry. 

Celery.— Plants  intended  for  the  main 
plantation  of  Celery  should  be  transplanted  before 
they  become  drawn.  Apply  a  good  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  to  the  ground,  and  cover  ihis 
with  about  four  inches  of  fine  soil.  Plant  the 
seedlings  carefully,  allowing  a  space  of  six  inches 
each  way.  A  few  spare  lights  placed  over  the 
plants  will  benefit  them  during  cold  weather,  but 
as  soon  as  they  are  established  remove  the  lights 
until  the  time  for  planting  in  the  trenches. 
Celery  needs  to  be  watered  freely  during  dry 
weather. 

Early  PoTATOS.-The  plants  should  be 
earthed  up  as  early  as  possible,  and  some  pro- 
vision made  for  protecting  them  in  cold  weather. 
Water  the  earliest  plants  in  pits  freely  in  bright 
weather,  and  remove  the  lights  during  the  day, 
replacing   them  at  night  if   necessary. 

Mushrooms.— The  house  from  which  supplies 
are  being  gathered  should  be  kept  cool  and 
sweet.  Do  not  allow  decayed  stems  or  other  use- 
less matter  to  accumulate,  as  these  would  favour 
the  spread  of  the  fly,  which  is  sometimes  trouble- 
some during  hot  weather.  Place  a  covering  of 
clean  straw  over  the  beds  to  prevent  evaporation 
of  moisture,  and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  water- 
ing. I  f  Mushrooms  are  required  in  summer,  beds 
may  be  made  behind  a  north  wall  or  in  an  open 
shed  facing  north.  The  droppings  should  be 
collected  and  prepared  by  frequent  turning  for 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  bed  is  prepared. 
A  quantity  of  new  loam  should  be  mixed  with 
the  droppings,  but  it  should  not  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  bed, 
which  should  be  80°  at  the  time  of  spawning. 

Winter  Greens.— Make  the  latest  sowing  of 
Borecole  and  other  winter  and  spring  greens  at 
once.  The  seed  should  be  well  exposed,  and  the 
soil  not  too  rich ;  then  the  plants  will  be  hardy 
and  short-jointed.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  made 
at  15  inches  apart.  When  the  seedlings  are  well 
through  the  surface  use  the  Dutch  hoe  freely 
between  the  rows.  Late  Savoy  Omega,  Copen- 
hagen Cabbage,  and  Dwarf  Drumhead  Cabbage 
should  be  included  in  this  sowing,  also  Rosette 
Colewort  and  Hardy  Green  Colewort. 

Lettuce.— Make  sowings  of  Lettuce  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  summer  to  furnish  plants 
for  an  unbroken  supply.  Sow  in  drills  made  1 
foot  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  for  the  operation.  Some  of  the 
surplus  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  in  a  shady 
situation.  All  the  Year  Round,  Dickson's  Monu- 
ment, Mammoth  White  Cos  and  Prince  of  Wales' 
Cos  are  good  varieties  for  present  sowing. 

Onions.— Plants  which  were  raised  early  in 
boxes  are  well  established,  and  will  benefit  by 
frequent  light  dressings  of  fertiliser.  Soot  may 
also  bo  applied  with  advantage  during  rainy 
weather.  Stir  the  surface  soil  lightly  with  the 
Dutch  hoe  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 
In  dry  weather  a  light  mulching  of  horse-drop- 
pings should  be  applied,  and  the  roots  watered 
frequently. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher-  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ptjblisheh  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  N"otice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  net  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41,  Welling-ton  Street,  Covent 
Garden.     London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON    ONE    SIDB    ONLY     OP    THE     PAPER,     Sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  18— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Spring  Show  at  Roy.  Hospital  Gar- 
dens. Chelsea  (3  days).  Horticultural  Trades'  Asso- 
ciation.    (Dinner  at  Hotel    Windsor.) 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19— 

Nat.    Tulip    Soc.    Show   at    Royal    Hospital    Gardens, 

Chelsea.    Kew  Guild  ann.  meet,  and   dinner. 
THURSDAY,  MAY  20— 

Bath    and    West    and    Southern    CountieB    Show    at 

Worcester  (5  days).     Royal   Soc.  meet.     Royal   Inet. 

(Lecture    on    "  The    Movements    and    Activities    of 

Plants."  by  Prof.  V.  H.  Blaokman.) 
FRIDAY.  MAY  21— 

B.G.A.  (South  London  Branch)  meet. 


Avbragb    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the   last    Fifty 
Years  at   Greenwich,  53.6. 
Actdal  Temperatures  : — 

Gardenen'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  ,  London  :  Thursday,  May  13 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29.4;  Temp.,  49°.  Weather- 
Raining. 


SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Liliums  and  other  Hardy   Bulbs.   Herbaceous  Plants, 

etc.,   by   Protheroe  &   Morris,  67    and  68,   Cheapside, 

EC,  at  1. 
THURSDAY— 

Special   sale  of  Established   Orchids  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at'l. 


The  spirit  of  research  is 

Radio-Activity  and  that    of    the    Athenian, 

Plant  Growth.       evei.   seeking   some   new 

thing.  That  spirit  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid,  yet  those  whose  duty 
is  to  encourage  it  must  do  so  with  a 
kindly  caution.  At  times  even  it  becomes 
necessary  to  undertake  the  ungracious 
task  of  administering  a  cold  douche  to  its 
enthusiasm.  Such  a  douche  is  wanted  now 
in  the  case  of  the  claimants  on  behalf  of 
the  virtues  of  radio-active  substances. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  experi- 
ments with  these  substances  know  that  at 
times  encouraging  results  are  obtained. 
For  example,  Mr.  Martin  Sutton's  careful 
and  elaborate  experiments  give  reason  to 
hope  that  radio-active  residues  may  be 
proved  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  More  than  this,  how- 
ever, cannot  at  present  be  said.  Indeed, 
apart  altogether  from  the  very  serious 
question  of  cost,  it  is  premature  for  any- 
one, unless  he  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
experiment     and     is    indifferent     to     the 


cost,  to  spend  a  penny  piece  on  radio- 
active "  manures."  From  what  is  known 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  radio-activity 
on  animals,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
"dose"  can  be  so  regulated  that  only 
beneficial  results  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Thorne  Baker,  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  brought  forward 
interesting  evidence  which,  if  it  be  con- 
firmed, will  show  that  the  caution  we  ad- 
vocate is  unnecessary.  On  the  basis  of  his 
results  he  is  inclined  to  see  in  radium 
residues  a  means  of  stimulating  plant- 
growth  to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  our 
part,  however,  we  do  not  share  his 
optimism,  and  this  not  because  we  are 
pleased  to  be  sceptical,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  should  refuse  to  hang  a  man 
on  a  verdict  of  not-proven.  Some  of  Mr. 
Thorne  Baker's  claims  are  easily  tested. 
In  particular  we  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Rothamsted  experimenters  on 
soil  sterilisation  to  the  truly  remarkable 
statement  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  a  1 
in  25,000  solution  of  pure  radium  bro- 
mide in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  culture 
medium  prevents  entirely  the  growth  of 
ordinary  soil  bacteria. 

Mr.  Thorne  Baker  attributes  to  the  a 
rays  a  markedly  beneficial  influence  on 
the  vitality  of  plants;  the /3. rays,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  him  to  have  a  dele- 
terious effect,  and  so  also,  though  to  a 
lesser  degree,  have  the  y-rays. 

Mr.  Thorne  Baker  believes  that  suffi- 
cient radium  residues  exist  to  supply  very 
considerable  quantities  of  radio-active 
soil,  and  appears  to  advocate  their  imme- 
diate and  widespread  application  to 
market  gardens.  The  rate  of  disintegra- 
tion of  radium  is,  we  believe,  not  very 
rapid,  and  hence  it  would  be  wiser  per- 
haps for  the  market  gardens  to  carry  on 
for  a  year  or  two  yet  with  dung  and  arti- 
ficials pending  the  complete  demonstration 
of  the  virtue  of  radium-emanations  in 
stimulating  plant-growth. 


The    annual    reports    of 

Rothamsted        Rothamsted      are       in- 
Annual  Report,  ,.  £ 

191*.  terestmg    reading,     for 

Rothamsted  has  always 
known  how  to  state  its  objects  and  its  pro- 
gress in  plain  and  understandable  lan- 
guage. This  means  that  Rothamsted  has 
clearly  envisaged  objects  and  follows 
sound  methods  in  achieving  them.  The 
present  report  is  no  less  interesting  than 
its  predecessors.  It  begins  by  stating 
what  is  the  proper  function  of  a  research 
institute.  It  is  to  be  a  factory  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  knowledge  must  be  of 
general  use.  Its  function  is  to  solve  not 
local  but  general  problems,  and  to  leave  to 
others  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to 
local  conditions.  The  province  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  over  which  Rothamsted 
rules  may  be  defined  as  that  of  soil 
management,  its  object  is  to  learn  what 
the  plant  wants  from  the  soil,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  plant  may  best  get  it. 
Guided  by  these  general  considerations 
the  several  workers  are  led  to  embark  each 
on  a  specific  problem.  Thus,  from  an 
academic  enquiry  into  the  rate  of  oxida- 
tion of  soils  results  are  obtained  which  ex- 


plain   the   meaning  of  sickness    in   glass- 
house soils. 

Of  yet  greater  importance  are  the  in- 
vestigations into  the  state  in  which  water 
exists  in  the  soil.  Until  this  is  known  soil 
fertility  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  remotely 
under  control,  and  vast  sums  must  be  ex- 
pended on  manures  by  the  farmer  without 
the  certainty  that  they  are  adequately  re- 
presented in  his  crop.  So  again  with  air 
supply  in  the  soil.  On  an  adequate  supply 
of  air  no  less  than  on  a  supply  of  water 
soil  fertility  depends.  Rothamsted  has 
shown  that  though  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in 
the  soil  is  rarely  in  default,  the  carbon- 
dioxide  of  soil  air  is  sometimes  very  high. 
Now,  it  is  known  that  a  large  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil  produces  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  growth  of  roots,  and 
hence,  if  fertility  is  to  be  controlled,  the 
nature  of  the  free  and  dissolved  gases  and 
of  the  processes  which  yield  these  gases 
must  be  determined. 

Another  point  of  immediate  practicat 
importance  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
Dr.  Hutchinson  aEd  Mr.  MacL-ennan,  who 
show  that,  contrary  to  what  is  often  taught, 
lime  and  chalk  are  not  of  similar  use  in 
the  soil,  for  lime  not  only  supplies  calcium 
to  the  soil  but  exercises  also  a  partially 
sterilising  effect,  which  chalk  does  not. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Roth- 
amsted is  distinguished  in  its  research  by 
clearness  of  aim.  Though  perforce  con- 
fining itself  to  one  definite  aspect  of  life,  it 
follows  with  respect  to  it  the  precept  of  the 
philosopher  to  look  at  life  and  see  it 
whole.  The  problems  on  which  it  is  en- 
gaged are  difficult  because  they  are  funda- 
mental. It  is  easy  to  cast  about  and 
snatch  at  likely  special  problems,  and  thus 
win  a  cheap  success;  but  if  the  great  in- 
quest on  Nature  is  to  be  brought  to  a  pro- 
fitable issue  it.  is  the  fundamental  problems 
which  must  engage  attention.  This,  more- 
over, is  paradoxically  the  more  imme- 
diately as  well  as  the  more  permanently 
profitable  method,  for  as  the  main  lines 
of  a  great  piece  of  research  are  followed 
out,  smaller  yet  important  issues — - 
branches  in  the  main  lode  of  ore — are 
struck  and  yield  immediate  profit. 


Coloured    Plate The  Coloured  Plate  to 

be  issued  with  our  next  number  will  represent  a 
view  at  a  Chelsea  Show. 

Lobelia      laxiflora     var.     angustifoua. 

(see  fig.  82). — At  the  E..H.S.  meeting  on  April  13 
last,  Mr.  J.  Allgrove  exhibited  specimens  of 
this  attractive  species  of  Lobelia  under  the 
name  Cavanillesii,  by  which  it  is  known 
best  in  gardens.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  when  its 
cultivation,  apparently,  was  not  understood, 
for  it  was  supposed  to  require  stove  treat- 
ment, and  the  species  was  soon  lost  to  gardens. 
It  appears  to  have  been  reintroduced  in  1887, 
hut  has  never  become  common.  This  Lobelia 
makes  a  suitable  subject  for  planting  out-of- 
doors  in  summer  or  for  growing  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  a  half-hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  2^  feet  high,  and  flowers  in 
April,  May,  and  June.  The  tubular  scarlet 
flowers  are  tipped  with  orange-yellow,  whilst  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  Willow  Herb.  A 
well-drained  soil,  composed  of  loam,  peat  and 
sand,  is  a  suitable  rooting  medium. 
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THE  R.H.S.  WAR    HORTICULTURAL' RELIEF  FUND. 

—At  the  meeting  of  the  Council .  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  the  11th  inst.,  it  -was 
announced  that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alex- 
andra had  consented  to  become  a.  patron 
of  the  War  Horticultural  Belief  Fund.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  Council  appointed  a 
Relief  Fund  Committee,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: — Lord  Grenfell,  F.M.,  Sir 
Harry  Veitch,  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Colonel 
Lockwood,  M.P.,  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  R. 
HoorER  Pearson,  Dr.  F.  Keeele,  and  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  An  error  appeared  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scriptions printed  last  week,  namely,  W.  Cuth- 
bertson  should  read  Frank  G.  Outhbertson 
(San  Francisco). 

Kew  Guild  Annual  Dinner. -The  annual 
dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  19,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  at 
7.30  p.m.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
bho  President,  M.  Louis  Gentil,  M.  Val 
Bouckenooghe  will  preside.  The  dinner  will  be 
preceded  by  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  an- 
nounced for  6.45  p.m. 

Friar  Park.— Queen  Alexandra,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess  Victoria,  honoured  Sir 
Frank  and  Lady  Crisp  with  a  visit  last  week. 
The  Queen  was  so  interested  in  the  rock  garden 
and  other  features  that  Her  Majesty  paid  a 
second  visit  on  Monday  and  again  went  over  the 
grounds. 

Bath  and  West  and  Southern  Counties 
Show.  —  The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  Worcester  on  May  20  to  25.  As 
usual,  the  show  will  include  a  horticultural  sec- 
tion, and  there  will  be  demonstrations  in  graft- 
ing,   pruning  and  spraying. 

"Geo.  Monro,  Ltd."  Concert.  -  The  fol- 
lowing donations,  representing  part  proceeds  of 
the  "Geo.  Munro,  Ltd.,"  annual  concert,  held 
in  February  last,  have  been  handed  to  the  re- 
spective secretaries: — The  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  £10  10s.  ;  Wholesale 
Fruit  and  Potato  Trades'  Benevolent  Society, 
£6  6s. ;  Royal  Surgical  Aid  Society,  £4  4s.  ; 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  £4  4s.  ;  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  £2  2s. ;  Royal  West- 
minster Ophthalmic  Hospital,  £2  2s.  ;  London 
and  Home  Counties  Benevolent  Fund.   £2  2s. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Glas- 
gow Parks.— We  are  informed  that  the 
Parks  Committee  of  the  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion has  agreed  by  a  majority  to  re- 
commend the  appointment  of  Mr.  James 
Rourke  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Glas- 
gow Parks.  Mr.  Rourke  has  been  for  eighteen 
years  foreman  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens 
and  has  done  excellent  work  in  that  capacity-. 
He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  engaged  for 
some  time  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  and  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Spring     Flowers     at     Belvoir     Castle, 

Grantham.  — The  spring  floweTs  in  these  gar- 
dens are  now  at  their  best,  and  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  Duchess's 
Garden  is  open  to  the  public  every  week-day. 

Forestry    Appointment    in     Scotland.— 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  A.  W.  Borthwick,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University,  as  Advisory  Officer  on  Fores- 
try to  the  Board  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr. 
John  Nisbet.  Dr.  Borthwick  has  done  much 
service  to  scientific  forestry,  both  in  his  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  and  other  in- 
stitutions, while  his  writings  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  promotion  of  sound  teaching  on 
the  subject. 

War  I tf ms. -James  and  John,  the  two  6on"s 
of  our  greatly  valued  colleague,  Mr.  Jasiis 
O'Brien,  V.M.H. ,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  have  been  gazetted  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  2nd  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry, 
now  on  service  at  the  front.  Both  volunteered 
for  service   abroad   with   the   Artists'    Rifles   at 


Fig.  82. — lobelia  laxiflora  var. 


ANGUST1FOLIA   :     FLOWERS     SCARLET    WITH    ORANGE-YELLOW     LIP. 
(See  p.  262  ) 


the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  have  had  varied  experience  with  the 
forces  on  the  Continent. 

Private  Alfred  John  Hill,  3rd  Devon- 
shire Regiment,  younger  son  of  Mr.  J.  Hill, 
late  gardener  at  Kingston  Lacey,  'Wimborne, 
died  in  his  twentieth  year,  after  a  few  weeks' 
service,  the  cause   of  death  being  spinal  menin- 


gitis. Previous  to  his  enlistment  Private  Hill 
was  journeyman  at  Basing  Park  Gardens. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  H.  Cowley, 

assistant  editor  of  The  Garden,  has  returned 
from  the  front  with  his  knee  injured  by  shrapnel. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  Mr.  C'owlky  volun- 
teered for  active  service,  and  left  England  on 
Christmas    Eve     with    his    regiment,   the    12th 
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County  of  London  (Polytechnic).  This  is  the 
second  time  Mr.  Cowley  has  been  wounded,  the 
latter  injury  being  received  whilst  attending  a 
wounded  comrade  in  the  trenches.  We  congratu- 
late Mr.  Cowley  on  his  narrow  escape  from 
death,  as  we  understand  his  haversack  was 
,  iddled  with  bullets.  Mr.  Cowley  is  now  at  the 
3rd  Southern  General  Hospital,   Oxford. 

The  many  gardeners  who,  as  young  men 

at  Floors  and  other  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kelso,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  plants  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Beotherston  to  be  identified,  will 
learn  with  regret  that  a  gTandson  of  his  died  on 
the  8th  inst.  from  wounds.  The  deceased  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  James  Brotherston,  Sunderland, 
who  has  two  other  sons  in  the  new  Army. 

Flowers  in  Season.- Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy 
Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  sends  a  box  of  interesting 
shrubs.  Several  forms  of  Berberis  Darwinii  are 
included,  and  of  these  macrophylla  is  the  largest 
flowered.  The  varieties  pendula  and  prostrata 
are  very  floriferous,  and  their  dwarf  habit  makes 
them  suitable  for  planting  on  rockeries.  B. 
stenophylla  coccinea  has  deeper-coloured  flowers 
than  corallina,  whilst  B.  stenophylla  Golden 
Spray  has  long,  circling  branches  densely  clothed 
with  golden  flowers.  Acer  purpureus  is  a  dis- 
tinct Maple  from  Japan,  and  there  were  also 
specimens  of  A.  palmata,  Erica  arborea,  Enki- 
anthus  japonicus  and  Rhododendron  racemosum. 

Davidia  involuorata.  — A  note  in  The 
Field,  after  pointing  out  that  a  long  time  must 
•elapse  before  a  final  verdict  may  be  passed  on  the 
value  in  this  country  of  recently  introduced  trees, 
suggests  that  a  favourable  veTdict  is  likely  to  be 
obtained  by  Davidia  involucrata,  "  which  should 
prove  a  first-class  tree  for  parks  and  gardens." 
As  to  its  distinction  and  beauty  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, and  the  hardiness  would  seem  to  be  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  specimens  in  the  open  at 
Kew  "  have  the  sturdiness  and  constitution  of 
the  London  Plane." 

Women  and  Horticulture.— At  the  ex- 
hibition of  women's  work  which  took  place  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  from  May 
1  to  May  7,  agriculture  and  horticulture  played 
an  important  part.  This  section  was  arranged 
by  the  Lyceum  Club,  with  the  assistance  of 
many  of  the  leading  women  horticulturists.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  Dr.  Lilias  Hamilton, 
■of  Studley  College,  Warwickshire,  gave  an  in- 
teresting lecture  on  the  work  being  done  at  Stud- 
ley,  stating  that  gardening  as  a  profession  for 
women  presented  many  advantages,  not  the  least 
being  its  healthiness,  and  the  fact  that  owing  to 
the  demand  for  lady  gardeners  being  greater  on 
the  whole  than  the  supply,  the  salaries  paid  were 
comparatively  high.  On  Thursday  evening  a 
conference  was  held,  at  which  several  well- 
known  women  farmers  and  gardeneTs  spoke  on 
different  aspects  of  the  work. 

Systematic  Cropping  of  Vegetable 
Gardens.  — The  University  of  Leeds  has  issued, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Yorkshire  Council  for 
Agricultural  Education,  an  excellent  little 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Galt,  on  the  cultivation 
of  vegetable  gardens  and  allotments.  In  so  large 
a  county  as  Yorkshire,  and  one  in  which  condi- 
tions vary  so  greatly,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  give 
directions  which  will  cover  every  set  of  circum- 
stances, but  by  judicious  selection  of  varieties 
and  by  varying  the  directions  according  to 
district,  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  giving 
lucid  advice  to  small  gardeners  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  The  chief  aim  of  the  book- 
let is  to  induce  the  cultivators  of  small  gardens 
and  allotments  to  make  the  most  of  their 
land  by  giving  careful  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  rotation  and  variety  of  crops.  Ex- 
amples are  given,  and  several  diagrams  show- 
ing actual  gardens,  already  in  existence  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  where  educational 
gardening  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  on 
a  considerable  scale.     The  pamphlet  is  well  cal- 


culated to  the  needs  of  the  allotment  holder,  who 
can  usually  bring  to  his  gardening  only  the  scanty 
leisure  which  remains  after  a  long  day's  work. 
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Genetic  Association,  Washington,  D.C.  For 
circulation  among  members  only.— My  Shrubs. 
By  Eden  Phillpotts.  (London :  John  Lane.) 
Price  10s. — Report  on  the  Results  of  Field 
Experiments  during  the  Seasons  1912,  1913, 
1914,  with  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Work  of  the  Devon  County  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  (Exeter:  William  Pollard 
and  Co.,  Ltd.) — Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Botanical  Research, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  The 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  March,  1915. 
(London:  Cambridge  University  Press.)  Price 
5s. — Air  and  Wind  Dissemination  of  Asco- 
spores    of    the    Chestnut-Blight    Fungus.      By 

F.  D.  Heald,  M.  W.  Gardner,  and  R.  A.  Stud- 
halter.  Reprint  from  the  Journal  o/  Agricul- 
tural Research.  (Washington  :  Department  of 
Agriculture.) — Group  Classification  and  Varie- 
tal Descriptions  of  Some  American  Potatos. 
By  William  Stuart.  Bulletin  176.  (Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office.)  —  The  Land 
After  the    War  :  A   Business  Proposition.     By 

G.  C.  P.  (London:  The  St.  Catherine  Tress.) 
Price  Is.  —  The  Philippine  Agricultural  Review, 
Vol.  VIII.,  No.  1.  (Director  of  Agriculture, 
Manila,   P.I.) 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


SOME  NOTEWORTHY  UGANDA  PLANTS. 

Ditrixg  recent  years  a  number  of  interest- 
ing plants  of  horticultural  value  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation  from  Tropical  Africa, 
particularly  from  the  region  of  the  Equatorial 
Lakes.  Few  tropical  countries  possess  such  a 
range  in  altitude  and  climate  as  Uganda,  which 
comprises  alpine  conditions  on  the  Ruwenzori 
Mountain,  and  intermediate  to  tropical  conditions 
elsewhere.  In  such  a  country  one  would  natur- 
ally expect  to  find  a  wide  variety  and  large 
number  of  species,  and  amongst  them  a  goodly 
number  of  garden  plants.  Uganda  does  not  seem 
to  disappoint  us  in  this  respect,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  plants  which  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe  during  his 
travels  in  that  country  from  1903-1910,_  while 
head  of  the  Botanical,  Forestry,  and  Scientific 
Department  of  Uganda. 

Pycnostachys  Dawei,  N.  E.  Brown. — This 
plant  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Dawe  in  1905  in 
the  Buddu  Province  of  Uganda,  adjoining 
German  East  Africa,  and  seeds  were  forwarded 
by  him  to  Kew,  where  it  has  been  successfully 
grown  and  proved  a  valuable  greenhouse  plant. 
As  it  flowers  in  the  winter,  when  bright  flower- 
ing plants  are  scarce,  it  is  most  useful,  and  its 
elegant  blue  flowers  are  very  effective.  As  a 
greenhouse  plant  it  should  prove  a  rival  to  the 
popular  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  when  it  becomes 
better  known. 

Coreopsis  Grantii,  Oliv.  (see  fig.  83).— This 
Coreopsis  was  originally  collected  by  the  explorer 
Grant,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  cultivation 
until  Mr.  Dawe  sent  seeds  to  Kew  in  1905.  It 
was  first  collected  by  him  in  the  same  locality  as 
Pycnostachys  Dawei,  but  the  plant  is  found 
widely  spread  over  Uganda.  Its  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  it  makes  quite  a  useful  greenhouse 
plant. 

Clehodendron  uoandense,  Prain. — Seeds  of 
C.  ugandense  were  first  collected  by  Mr.  Dawe 
at  Voi,  which  lies  at  about  2,000  feet  altitude 
and  103  miles  up  the  Uganda  Railway  from  Mom- 
basa. It  is  also  common  in  Uganda  at  about 
4,000  feet  altitude.  It  has  flowered  at  Kew,  and 
was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab. 
8,235),  in  January,  1909.  At  Kew  it  grows 
freely  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  it  is  stated 
that   its    behaviour   under   cultivation    and   the 


elegance  and  attractive  colour  of  its  flowers  afford 
promise  that  the  plant  may  prove  useful  in 
gardens,  more  especially  as  a  winter-flowering 
decorative  greenhouse  shrub. 

Cissus  adenopodcs,  Sprague. — This  attractive 
plant  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Dawe  in  one 
of  the  tropical  forests  near  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  tubers  were  sent  to  Kew  by  Mr. 
Dawe.  The  plant  grows  in  loose  forest 
mould,  and  it  trails  over  light  under- 
growth and  up  lianes.  It  is  rather  singular  to 
find  a  plant  with  such  brilliant  foliage  growing 
in  the  sombre  surroundings  of  a  dense  shady 
forest.  It  has  been  grown  very  successfully  at 
Kew  in  a  tropical  house,  and  was  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  8,278),  in  October, 
1909. 

Anqraecum  inftjndibulare,  Lindl. — This  is 
a  very  widely  distributed  Orchid.  It  was  origin- 
ally discovered  in  the  Cameroons,  by  Barter,  in 
1858.  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  known 
of  it  until  1904,  when  a  plant  from  Lord 
Rothschild's  collection  flowered,  and  was  awarded 
a  First-class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  This  plant  was  stated  to  have 
been  collected  by  Major  Rattray,  a  military 
officer  of  Uganda,  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  in 
1902.  Living  plants  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Dawe  to  Kew  in  1903.  They  flowered  in 
1906.  It  was  found  growing  on  large 
forest  trees  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza  region, 
and  also  in  loose  vegetable  mould  on  the 
ground  in  scrub-forest  in  other  localities.  The 
large  white  fragrant  flowers  render  it  a  highly 
ornamental  plant ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
Orchids  we  have  from  Tropical  Africa.  It  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  (tab.  8,153),  in 
September,  1907,  the  drawing  being  made  from 
Mr.   Dawe's  plant. 

Oldenlandia  dolichantha,  Stapf. — This 
species  was  collected  by  Mr.  Dawe  in  the  Nile 
Province  of  Uganda  in  1905.  It  claims  attention 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  pure  milk-white  corolla- 
limbs  which  are  almost  an  inch  across,  and  rest 
on  an  unusually  long  and  slender  tube.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant.  In  its  native  habitat  it 
forms  an  attractive  plant,  and  at  Kew  it  has 
flowered  freely  in  midsummer.  It  was  figured 
from  a  plant  grown  at  Kew  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  (tab.   8,165),  in  November,   1907. 

Aloe  Dawei,  Berger. — Although  unknown  in 
this  country,  this  Aloe  is  often  to  be  found  in 
gardens  in  Uganda,  where  it  forms  a  very  attrac- 
tive plant.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  Uganda 
in  a  wild  state,  and  is  chiefly  found  on  out- 
crops of  ironstone.  It  there  grows  quickly  and 
flowers  very  freely.  Mr.  Dawe  sent  seeds  i© 
Mr.  Alwin  Berger  at  La  Mortola,  not  knowing 
it  was  then  an  undescribed  species.  It  flowered 
in  the  gardens  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
and  was  described  by  Mr.  Berger  in  1906.  Seed- 
lings of  the  La  Mortola  plant  are  now  in  culti- 
vation at  Kew,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  will  in  this  country  prove  as  attractive  a 
plant  as  it  does  in  its  native  habitat. 

Plumbago  Dawei.  Rolfe. — This  shrub  is  also 
unknown  in  cultivation^  but  should  be  worth  in- 
troduction. Its  flowers,  which  are  white,  are 
much  larger  than  the  common  P.  zeylanica. 
Dried  specimens  of  the  plant  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Dawe  and  sent  to  Kew  in  1905. 

Dombeya  Dawei,  Sprague. — This  forms  an 
attractive  shrub  on  the  open  hills  of  Uganda,  its 
large  clusters  of  papery-like  flowers  being  very 
attractive.  The  plant  is  known  in  Uganda  as 
Nkokwa,  and  it  affords  a  brown  fibre,  highly 
valued  by  the  natives  for  domestic  purposes. 
It  should  be  well  worth  cultivation  in  gardens 
of  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries. 

Haemanthus  cyrtanthiflorus,  C.  H.  iv right. 
— This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  and  well  worth 
cultivation  for  the  greenhouse.  It  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Dawe  in  1905  on  the  Ruwenzori  Mountain, 
at  an  altitude  of  8-9,000  feet,  growing  on  rocksin 
loose  vegetable  mould.  It  bears  usually  three 
leaves,  from  a  long,  fleshy  rootstock.  The  flowers 
are  crimson. 
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Probably  the  most  beautiful  flowering  plants 
of  Uganda  are  to  be  found  on  the  Ruwenzori 
Mountain,  and  of  these  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  elegant  treeLobelias  (L.  Deckenii,  L.  Gibberoa, 
L.  rhyncopetalum,  and  L.  Stuhlmanii),  and  tree 
Senecio  (S.  adnivalis).  The  Lobelias  are  found 
from  about  6,000  feet  to  over  13,000  feet,  nearly 
up  to  the  glacier.  L.  Gibberoa,  the  least  showy 
of  the  four,  occurs  at  the  lowest  mentioned  alti- 
tude, and  is  followed  by  L.  Stuhlmanii,  and 
then  L.  Deckenii  and  L.  Thyncopetalum.  The 
two  latter  are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  four,  and 


GARDEN    SOILS. 


Ii  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  different  soils,  not  only  because  it  is 
found  in  practice  that  one  kind  of  soil  is  suit- 
able for  a  certain  class  of  plants,  while  it  may 
be  altogether  unsuitable  for  another  class,  but 
also  because,  in  the  cultivation  of  plants,  suc- 
cess depends  almost,  or  quite,  as  much  on  the 
texture  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  as  it 
does  on  its  chemical   constituents.     Fortunately 


Fig.  83. — coreopsis  grantii  :  flowers  yellow. 
(See  p.  264.) 


the  last  mentioned  is  the  most  common  at  the 
higher  altitude.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  natural  conditions  which  obtain  on  the  moun- 
tain can  be  so  closely  imitated  artificially  to  per- 
mit of  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  plants 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  peculiar  climatic 
features  of  the  mountain  is  the  heavy  mists 
which  almost  continually  hang  over  it.  There 
are  many  other  attractive  plant6,  however,  on 
the  middle  and  upper  reaches  of  the  Ruwenzori, 
which  would  doubtless  thrive  in  the  gardens 
in  this  country,  and  might  prove  worth  »  collec- 
tor's visit. 


there  are  but  few  soils  in  Great  Britain  that  are 
altogether  sterile.  I  have  always  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  soils  on  either  the  old,  or  new,  red  sand- 
stone formations,  not  only  because  they  are  easily 
cultivated,  but  because  nearly  all  the  best  and 
most  successful  nurserymen,  farmers,  and  gar- 
deners are  located  on  them ;  but  more  especially 
because  the  texture  and  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  derived  from  them  is  suitable  for  horti- 
culture.    In  addition,  they  contain  such  a  suit- 

•  Extracts  from  a  lecture  on  "Garden  Soils"  delivered 
l.y  Mr.  Thomas  Challis  before  the  members  of  the  Bnth  and 
District  Gardeners"  Society. 


able  amount  of  organic  and  inoTganic  matter  as 
to  render  them  excessively  fertile.  Such  soils  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Somersetshire.  For  fruit-growing 
these  soils  are  especially  suited. 

For  the  cultivation  of  Apples,  however,  there 
are  few  soils  that  are  more  suitable  than  these 
in  localities  where  the  gault,  the  green  sand, 
and  the  chalk  are  suitably  blended  together. 
The  greater  the  admixture  of  the  different  soils 
alluded  to,  and  the  more  minute  their  particles, 
so  much  the  greater  is  their  fertility.  Where 
plastic  clay  abounds,  silicious  sand,  chalk  or 
jime,  and  humus  or  vegetable  matter  are  the  best 
correctives.  Chalk  or  lime  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  all  soils,  except  where  Rhododendrons 
and  other  Ericaceous  plants  are  grown,  for  these 
are  harmed  by  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter 
in  any  form. 

Soils  for  garden  purposes  should  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  hurnus.  When  the  clay  is 
heavy  or  plastic,  a  greater  proportion  of  sand, 
lime,  and  humus  is  required  to  make  it  workable 
and  also  to  admit  air  to  the  roots,  for  soil  that 
does  not  allow  air  and  water  to  pass  freely 
through  it  is  of  very  little  value.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  where  failures  occur  in  plant  or  fruit 
cultivation,  it  is  found  to  be  due  to  an  insufficient 
amount  of  either  calcareous  or  silicious  matter  in 
the  soil.  The  lower,  flatter,  and  more  moist  the 
situation  of  a  garden,  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  sand  and  humus  is  required  in  the  soil,  and 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  humus  and  lime  the 
less  sand  is  required  to  temper  the  clay.  A  good, 
easily  cultivated  loam  is  composed  of  at  least  one- 
half  fine  silicious  or  calcareous  sand,  one-third 
of  clay  and  humus,  and  the  rest  chalk.  In  form- 
ing a  fruit  tree  horder,  either  for  Vines  or  out- 
door fruit  trees,  gardeners  are  too  apt  to  rush 
to  the  old  pasture,  for  the  fibrous  turf  it  contains, 
without  duly  considering  the  texture  and  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  in  which  it  grows. 

Some  years  ago,  Ibeing  unable  to  obtain 
pasture  loam  for  making  a  new  Vine  border, 
I  determined  to  do  without  it  altogether. 
Having  plenty  of  brick  rubble,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  charcoal,  and  bones,  I  mixed  the 
three  first-mentioned  materials  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  about  half  the  quantity  of  bones. 
Vines  planted  in  this  compost  produced  the  finest 
and    most  luscious    Grapes    I   ever    grew. 

The  chief  constituent  in  all  composts,  especi- 
ally where  permanency  is  required,  is  calcareous 
and  silicious  sand,  not  so  much  perhaps  for  its 
nutritive  properties  as  for  its  effect  in  rendering 
the  soil  pervious  to  water  and  air.  Any  soil  de- 
ficient in  either  sand,  lime,  or  humus  is  certain 
to  end  in  failure.  To  contradict  the  view  that 
sand  has  no  nutritive  value,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  its  colour  shows  either  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  lime,  or  argillaceous  clay.  The 
large  proportion  of  green  sand  that  is  found  in- 
termixed with  the  clay  and  chalk  around  Long- 
leat,  and  the  even  larger  proportion  of  fine,  im- 
palpable sand  and  fuller's  earth  so  freely  inter- 
mixed with  the  Bath  oolite,  has  tended  in  no 
slight  degree  to  make  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  and  one  or  two  others,  famous  as  Grape- 
growers.  It  is  not  altogether  the  constituents 
of  a  soil,  with  regard  to  its  organic  and  chemical 
ingredients,  that  should  be  studied,  but  also  its 
mechanical  texture. 

In  preparing  composts,  either  for  borders  or 
for  pot  culture,  it  is  essential  that  the  ingredients 
intended  to  give  air  and  porosity  to  the  soil 
should  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and  there 
is  no  material  so  suitable  for  this  purpose  as 
sand. 

But  the  particles  should  not  be  angular,  such 
as  in  road  sand,  but  round  through  the  action  of 
water,  such  as  pit  sand.  The  chief  motto  that 
should  be  ingrained  deep  in  the  mind  of  every 
cultivator  of  plants  and  trees  is  "  Air  and  porosity 
throughout   the   soil." 
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AMERICAN     NOTES. 


PRIMULA  ELLISIAE  AND  P. 
ANGUSTIFOLIA, 

It  may  be  worth  recording  that  these  two 
Rocky  Mountain  species  have  been  successfully 
introduced  into  cultivation  at  Boulder,  Colorado. 
P.  angustifolia,  Torrey,  was  obtained  above 
timber  line,  high  up  on  Mount  Martha  Wash- 
ington, Colorado.  It  successfully  withstood  the 
hot  summer  of  Boulder  in  a  shady  place  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house  and  began  to  bloom  about 
the  middle  of  April.  It  is  a  dwaTf  species  with 
bright  flowers,  and  would  be  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  any  rockery.  Primula  EHisiae,  Pollard 
and  Cockerell,  1902,  was  received  from  Miss 
Charlotte  Ellis  from  the  Sandia  Mountains  of 
New  Mexico,  where  she  discovered  it  a  number 
of  years  ago.  It  came  into  flower  on  April  26, 
and  is  being  used  in  crosses  with  various  varie- 
ties of  the  cultivated  Auricula.  It  is  a  delicate, 
beautiful  plant.  I  add  some  notes  on  the  living 
plants ;  the  colour  cannot  be  correctly  described 
from  herbarium  material. 

Primula  Ellisiae.  —  Corolla  approximately 
rose  violace  (Gravereaux,  Man.  Descr.  Hosiers, 
pi.  III.},  shading  to  rose  vineux  next  to  the 
large,  pale,  greenish-yellow  eye ;  corolla  lobes 
8  mm.  broad,  strongly  emarginate  at  end,  though 
more  narrowly  and  less  conspicuously  than  in 
angustifolia;  tube  about  13  mm.  long,  extend- 
ing 3  to  4  mm.  beyond  calyx  (in  angustifolia 
the  tube  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  calyx). 
Leaves  finely  denticulate  (those  of  angustifolia 
entire). 

Primula  angustifolia.  —  Corolla  approx- 
imately rose  lilace  of  Gravereaux,  with  a  small 
and  pale  eye.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

'The    Editors    do    not    hold    themselves    responsible    lor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Giant  Asparagus. — I  was' recently  a  lis- 
tener at  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  Giant  Asparagus.  We  were  engaged  in  eating 
some  of  the  succulent  green  stalks  of  English- 
grown  Asparagus  when  one  member  of  the  party 
asked  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  grow  in  this 
country  tne  yet  more  succulent  more  or  less 
blanched  kind  which  France  finds  it  profit- 
able to  cultivate  for  our  market.  iThere  ap- 
peared to  be  a  general  agreement  that  the  Giant 
Asparagus  is  uot  grown  here.  Is  this  correct? 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  not  growing  it  the 
following  struck  me  as  noteworthy.  One  was 
that  people  prefer  the  greener  stalks.  This 
seems  to  be  unconvincing.  They  may  have 
become  used  to  it,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  who  had  free  choice  would  select  the  thinner 
sticks.  Another  explanation  advanced  was  that 
we  grow  seedling  Asparagus  and  that  the  Giant 
form  does  not  come  true  from  seed.  On  this 
view  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  French 
growers  must  either  possess  pure  strains  of  true- 
breeding  Giants  or  that  they  must  propagate  it 
vegetatively.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply 
information  on  this  subject?  Perhaps  if  you 
could  put  the  question  also  in  your  French  page 
we  might  get  further  light  on  "the  subject. 
Judging  from  the  price  asked  in  the  best  shops 
for  it  the  cultivation  of  the  Giant  form  should 
prove  not  unprofitable.     F . 

Clianthus  Dampieri.— I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph showing  a  portion  of  a  plant  of  Clianthus 
Dampieri  in  bloom  in  a  small  greenhouse 
facing  south.  The  plant  covers  a  space 
of  11  feet  by  7  feet,  and  is  three  years  old, 
being  raised  from  seed.  James  Bunce,  Gheshunt. 
[The  photograph  showed  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  tins  beautiful  scarlet-flowered  climber 
Eds.] 

Hoeing.- In  hoeing  the  Carrot  crop  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  disturb  or  loosen  the 
soil  nearer  than  one  inch  to  each  plant  after  the 
crop  has  been  thinned  to  single  plants.  Further 
and  final  thinnings  can  be  made  when  the  roots 
are  large  enough  for  use,  treading  the  soil  firmly, 


for  this  will  help  to  prevent  an  attack  of  Carrot 
maggot.  The  Carrot  fly  deposits  her  eggs  just 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  near  to  the 
young  plant.     J.   E. 

The  Labour  Problem.— I  ventured  to  write 
some  months  ago,  giving  what  was,  I  am  afraid, 
a  rather  pessimistic  forecast  as  to  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  for 
the  garden  during  the  present  season.  That  fore- 
cast has  been  amply  fulfilled ;  our  young  men 
are  gone  (and  rightly  so),  and  every  head 
gardener  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
his  gardens  well  stocked  and  tended  with  a  most 
inadequate,  and,  in  many  cases,  untrained  and 
unskilled  staff.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  employers 
will  realise  the  magnitude  of  this  difficulty,  and 
understand  the  reason  why  parts  at  least  of  a 
once  trim  and  tidy  garden  are  now  neglected 
and  wild.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wages 
bill  is  greatly  reduced.  The  help  at  present  ob- 
tainable is  indeed  inadequate  (this  without  any 
aspersion  on  those  who  have  so  willingly  stepped 
into  the  breach!),  but  it  is  quite  as  expensive 
as,  and  in  some  cases  costs  more  than,  that  which 
we  have  lost.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  do  the 
most  important  of  the  work,  and  leave  what  can 
safely  be  left,  to  be  done  when  conditions  are 
once  again  normal.  A.  Cranstone,  Brightwcll 
Park  Gardens,   Watlington.  Oxon. 

Ammonia  Washes.-A  year  or  two  ago  I 
came  across  a  formula  in  a  French  work  which 
was  especially  recommended  for  Hyponomeuta. 
In  this  a  1  per  cent,  by  volume  of  '22  per  cent, 
ammonia  was  recommended  (spec.  grav.  about 
0.920),  combined  with  Tesin  soap.  Southern 
Grower  (p.  243,  May  8)  quotes  a  28  per 
cent,  liquid  ammonia ;  this  would  be  of 
spec.  grav.  about  0.900.  /  send  this  note 
as  liquor  ammonia  is  sold  in  this  country 
with  the  nominal  specific  gravity  of  0.880,  which 
corresponds  to  a  percentage  of  about  85 ;  unless 
carefully  stored  it  is  apt  to  lose  strength. 
Southern  Grower's  formula  is  more  dilute 
than  the  above-quoted  one,  for  3J  pints  in  100 
gallons  =  2.1  parts  in  450  parts — roughly,  1  :  200 
of  28  per  cent.,  as  against  1  :  100  of  22  per  cent. 
Last  year  I  tried  to  get  a  large  grower  to  try 
ammonia  for  Big  Bud  on  Currants,  for  which  I 
fancy  a  volatile  and  penetrating  agent  is  needed. 
If  anyone  tries  or  has  tried  I  hope  that  he  will 
record  his  results.     H.  E.  Durham. 

Wart    Disease    of    Potatos.— There    is  no 

question  of  the  specimen  of  Potato  figured  by  me 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  December  15, 
1898,  being  (as  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson  denotes  in 
his  excellent  article,  "Wart  Disease  of  Potatos" 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  February  20,  1915) 
wart,  black  scab,  Cauliflower  or  Potato  canker 
(Synchitrium  endobioticum,  Percival).  This, 
however,  was  not  my  first  acquaintance  with 
black  scab  or  wart  disease  of  Potatos,  for  in  the 
year  1887,  when  I  was  gardener  at  Porter's  Park. 
Shenley,  it  practically  ruined  a  trial  crop  of 
"M.  P."  Potatos.  The  seed  Potatos,  or 
sets,  were  perfectly  clean,  as  I  cut  them 
myself  into  "single-eye"  portions,  and  they 
were  planted  on  a  rather  stiffish  piece  of  ground 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  As  the  manure  from  old 
hotbeds  had  run  out,  and  the  land  was  heavy 
and  wet,  rather  fresh  stable  manure  was  obtained 
from  the  dunghill,  upon  which  had  been  thrown 
the  waste  of  the  coachman's  culinary  refuse. 
The  order  was  to  obtain  the  dung  as  free  from 
the  strawy  litter  as  possible,  and  I  noticed  when 
it  was  brought  and  put  in  the  furrow  that  it. 
contained  Potato  peelings.  The  sets  were  placed 
in  furrows  on  the  manure,  covered  over,  hoed 
and  earthed-up,  in  the  usual  way.  Every  plant 
was  stricken  with  disease,  all  tubers  affected  at 
the  "eyes,"  every  joint  on  the  stems  had  Cauli- 
flower-head-like outgrowths,  and  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  the  stems  above  ground  were 
wasted  growths.  There  was  not  a  single  sound 
tuber,  and  the  whole  was  at  once  consigned  to 
the  rubbish  heap  fire,  kept  constantly  alight  the 
year  round  for  burning  any  refuse  of  a  woody  or 
semi-woody  nature,  not  likely  to  rot  quickly  in 
the  rubbish  heap  proper.  This  is  an  excellent 
practice,  and  it  prevents  any  resting  spores  of 
fungus  or  lurking  pests  of  an  animal  nature  from 
giving  trouble,  whilst  some  burnt  refuse  is  always 
at  hand  for  covering  over  seeds,  for  dusting  pur- 
poses, and  for  fertilising  use,  as  the  ashes  con- 
tain potash  and  other  substances  of  considerable 


value  for  the  health  of  crops.  Inquiries  were- 
made  as  to  whence  the  Potato  which  provided 
the  peelings  came,  and  I  gathered  that 
they  were  obtained  from  a  local  dealer,  who- 
had  a  consignment  from  Holland.  Practical 
steps  were  taken  to  disinfect  the  land.  They 
consisted  in  dressing  the  land  with  gas  lime,  made 
on  the  estate  and  obtained  direct  from  the  puri- 
fiers at  the  gasworks.  Something  like  2  lb.  was 
applied  per  square  yard,  andi  after  lying  evenly 
spread  on  the  surface  for  a  few  days  was  forked 
into  the  soil  lightly — about  as  deeply  as  the 
furrows  had  been  thrown  out  for  setting  the 
Potatos.  Later  on  the  ground  was  dug  up  for 
the  winter,  and  no  more  was  seen  of  the  disease 
whilst  I  remained  at  Porter's  Park.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  sulphide  and  sulphite  compounds 
of  the  gas  lime  may  have  so  acted  on  the  plas- 
modium-stage  of  the  fungus  as  to  prevent  pass- 
age into  the  resting-stage  condition,  when  it 
may  be  practically  unassailable.  This  seems 
countenanced  by  the  fact  that  winter  dressing  nf 
infested  land  with  gas-lime  has  little,  if  any, 
effect  in  counteracting  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease.  Black  Scab  (Synchitrium  endobioti- 
cum) seems  most  vulnerable  in  the  spring 
when  "a  soft  glow  of  moisture"  per- 
vades the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  tubers 
left  in  the  soil  are  called  into  renewed 
growth.  Then  the  fungus  comes  out  of  its 
shell.  A  dose  of  commercial  formalin  (for- 
maldehyde 40  per  cent.),  1  fluid  ounce  to 
5  pints  or  1  pint  to  12^  gallons  of  water, 
and  1  gallon  applied  per  square  yard,  gives 
the  parasite  quietus,  and  the  sets  planted 
in  April,  the  treatment  being  made  three 
weeks  previously,  produce  good  crops  of  tubers 
free  from  wart  disease.  This  may  not  be  proven 
to  admit  of  general  acceptation,  but  has  met 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success ;  yet  whether 
this  be  due  to  the  formalin  or  the  variety  being 
wart-disease  resisting  is  subject  for  determina- 
tion by  actual  and  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments. As  regards  disease-resistant  varieties,  it 
is  possible  that  these  possess  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  power  of  utilising  potash  conjointly 
with  iron  or  manganese,  forming  a  sort  of  per- 
manganate of  the  former  element ;  anyhow  this, 
or  the  oxalate,  seems  to  act  prejudicially  on  the 
parasite,  and  to  favour  the  disease-resisting 
power  of  the  Potato.     G.  Abbey. 

Gas  Tar  Treatment  for  Mealy  Bug.— 
My  remarks  on  gas  tar  and  mealy  bug  published 
in  the  issue  for  November  28,  1914,  have  brought 
me  so  many  letters  of  enquiry  that  I  should 
be  pleased  if  you  will  find  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  of  the  treatment.  At  least 
two  gardeners  have  followed  my  directions  given 
in  the  issue  for  October,  1913,  for  the  winter 
dressing  of  Vines,  and  have  written  stat- 
ing how  very  beneficial  it  has  been.  I  first 
clear  away  ali  loose  bark  and  scrape  with  a  blunt 
knife  all  likely  hiding-places  such  as  the  bases 
of  spurs  around  the  eyes.  I  then  wash  the 
glass  anil  woodwork  of  the  vinery  with  soft  soap 
and  hot  water,  and  with  a  parattin  rag  wipe  the 
wires,  paying  particular  attention  in  this  re- 
spect to  joints  in  the  wire  and  where  the  latter 
passes  through  the  eyes.  I  syringe  all  available 
places,  where  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  with 
a  strong  solution  of  paraffin,  and  wash  the  walls 
with  hot  lime,  using  a  fibre  brush  for  the  purpose. 
All  the  loose  soil  on  the  vine  borders  is  removed 
carefully,  and  this  affords  an  opportunity  for  top- 
dressing  the  border  with  fresh  loam.  I  next 
secure  some  pure  clay,  remove  all  stones,  and 
•lightly  puddle  it  to  three  parts  (by  measure), 
of  which  I  add  one  part  gas  tar.  The  clay  and 
tar  are  well  n.ixed  and  boiled,  being  kept  at  the 
boiling  point  for  a  few  minutes.  This  work 
should  be  done  by  a  careful  workman  in  the 
open,  for  there  is  a  danger  that  the  mixture 
will  quickly  catch  fire  unless  extreme  care  is 
used.  Continual  stirring  is  necessary.  When 
cool  the  mixture,  which  should  be  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  should  be  painted  on 
the  rods,  avoiding  only  the  eyes  (these  must  on 
no  account  be  painted,  or  serious  damage  will 
be  done)  and  the  wood  of  the  previous  season. 
When  dry  the  Vines  can  be  trained  to  the  wires 
ready  for  starting  in  the  usual  way.  If  the 
mixture  is  too  thick  a  little  water  may  be  added. 
Afterwards  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  only 
plants  that  are  free  from  bug  into  the  vineries. 
F.   A.   Edwards.   Upton  Gardens,  Alresiord. 
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LES    VERGERS    ANGLAIS. 

{Suite  de  la  p.  252.) 
Des  plantations  composees  exclusivement  de 
Groseilliers  on  de  Framboisiers  sont  assez  fre- 
quentes.  La  disposition  en  lignes  assez  ecartees 
perniet  toujours  le  travail  mecanique.  Les 
Groseilliers  epineux  et  a  cassis  senvblent  l>ea.u- 
coup  plus  repandus  que  le  rouge.  Des  fruits  du 
premier  sont  cueillis  a  l^etat  vert  pour  l'emploi 
dans  les  tartes,  et  des  cette  semaine  ils  ont  fait 
leur  apparition  au  marche  de  Covent  Garden ; 
ceirx  du  second  sont  utilises  pour  la  fabri- 
cation de  liqueurs.  La  taille  du  cassissier 
ne  differe  guere  de  la  methode  preconisee  au  con- 
tinent, mais  pour  le  Groseillier  rouge  elle  se  Tap- 
proche  davantage  de  celle  en  cours  pour  les 
arbrea  fruitiers  ordinaires,  au  lieu  du  simple 
eclaircissage. 

Beaucoup  de  producteurs  preferent  pour  leurs 
vergers  une  situation  exposee  au  sud  ou  au 
sud-ouest,  parce  que  les  gelees  tardives  seraient 
moins  meurtrieres  pour  la  floraison,  le  degel 
pouvant  se  faire  lentement  avant  que  la  planta- 
tion ne  soit  exposee  a  l'ardeur  des  Tayons  solaires. 
Nous  avons  ce.pendant  dans  certains  centres  de 
culture  intensive,  entendu  emettre  l'avis  qu'une 
exposition  a  Test  etait  preferable  pour  les 
plantations  de  Pruniers,  le  degel  ayant  lieu  dans 
ce  cas  sous  1'influence  d'un  soleil  levant,  se 
trouvant  bas  a  l'horizon  et  ne  repandant  qu'une 
chaleur  tres  faible. 

Malgre  son  enorme  production,  l'Angleterre  est 
incapable  d'exporter  des  fruits,  la  consomma- 
tion  y  etant  plus  considerable  que  dans  tout 
autre  pays.  La  recolte  est  en  grande  partie 
ecoulee  par  le  marche  de  Covent  Garden,  ou  elle 
arrive  par  rail  ou,  pour  les  centres  les  plus 
rapproches  de  la  capitale,  par  camion.  Certains 
grands  producteurs  du  Kent  disposent  de  toute 
une  cavalerie  pour  vehiculer  leur  production.  On 
peut  dire  que  la  majeure  partie  de  la  recolte  est 
vendue  dans  les  premieres  semaines  apres  la 
cueillette.  Dans  beaucoup  de  plantations  on  ne 
dispose  en  effet  pas  des  installations  requises  pour 
assurer  une  conservation  reguliere.  D'autre  part 
on  evite  de  cette  facon  la  concurrence  des  gros 
envois  du  Canada  et  des  Etats  Unis  qui  se  font 
surtout  pendant  les  mois  d'hiver. 

Les  vergers  anglais  souffrent  moins  des 
ravages  de  certains  parasites  redoutes  au  con- 
tinent, tels  que  le  puceron  lanigere,  qui  rend  la 
culture  du  Pommier  si  aleatoire  dans  certaines 
localites  beiges  notamment.  De  meme  la  pyrale 
ne  parait  pas  causer  les  memes  degats.  Par 
contre  les  planteurs  paient  un  tribut  eleve  & 
certains  autres  parasites.  C'est  le  cas  pour 
l'ordium  americain  de  Groseillier  qu'on  s'efforce 
de  reduire  par  des  aspersions  et  une  taille  severe 
des  jeunes  pousses,  et  aussi  pour  la  mite  qui  cause 
le  grossissement  premature,  suivi  de  l'avorte- 
ment,  des  bourgeons  du  Groseillier  cassis.  Les 
degats  sont  considerables  mais  la  lutte  est 
energique  et,  dans  le  cas  de  l'oidium  americain, 
severement  controlee  par  le  departement  de 
l'agriculture. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  parasites  des  Pommiers 
et  Poiriers,  l'emploi  des  ceintures  a  glu 
est  a  peu  pres  general.  Des  le  mois  d'octobre 
toutes  les  tiges  sont  entourees  d'une  bande  de 
papier  enduite  d'une  couche  de  matiere 
visqueuse,  renouvelee  regulierement  jusqu'au 
printemps,  de  facon  a  fixer  les  papillons  des 
chenilles  arpenteuses. 

Les  aspersions  'hivernales  au  moyen  d'insec- 
ticides  a  base  de  soude  caustique  Ront  d'un  usage 
tres  repandu  dans  les  grandes  exploitations. 
Dans  d'autres  on  a  recours  a  une  combinaison 
de  chaux  et  de  soufre,  l'insecticide  connu  sous 


le  nom  de  pate  californienne,  ou  meme  a  un 
lait  de  chaux.  Les  applications  se  font 
a  l'aide  de,  pompes  mues  par  des  moteurs  a 
essence  dont  certaines  firmes  se  sont  fait  une  spe- 
eialite.  Ces  pompes  sont  installees  sur  les  routes 
traversant  les  plantations  et  alimentent  jusqu'a 
sept  ou  huit  lances  a  la  fois.  Le  depot  de  lait 
de  chaux  est  tres  visible,  ce  qui  rend  l'aspersion 
extremement  facile.  A  Taction  insecticide  se 
joint  l'effet  mecanique  de  la  pression  qui  lave 
completement  la  tige  et  les  branches. 


SECOURS     POUR     LES    HORTICULTEURS. 

Les  pertes  qu'a  subies  l'agriculture  de  la  Bel- 
gique,  du  Nord  de  la  France  et  de  la  Serbie  sont 
considerables.  Des  millieTs  d'exploitations  sont 
detruites,  le  betail  a  disparu,  les  recoltes  et 
semailles  n'ont  souvent  pu  se  faire  en  temps 
voulu;  de  grandes  etendues  de  terres  et  pres 
riants  sont  journellement  encore  battues  par  une 
pluie  de  feu.  Un  effort  considerable  devra  etre 
fait  pour  Telever  les  populations  des  ruines 
aceumulees.  Un  comite  anglais  s'occupe  de 
reunir  les  fonds  necessaires  a  cet  effet. 

Mais  les  horticulteurs  et  maraichers  ont  ete 
particulierement  affectes.  On  connait  1'etendue 
des  horreurs  commises  dans  les  centres 
maraichers  de  Louvain,  de  Malines,  l'apiete  de 
la  crise  qui  a  surgi  chez  les  'horticulteurs  de 
Gand  et  les  forceur6  des  environs  de  Bruxelles. 
La  ou  les  etablissements  sont  restes  debout,  les 
produits  ont  ete  voles  ou  ont  du  se  vendre  a  des 
prix  ridicules.  Les  semences  ont  fait  defaut  pour 
assurer  la  nouvelle  recolte.  La  Societe  Koyale 
d'Horticulture  d'Angleterre  s'est  emue  de  cette 
situation  et  elle  a  ouvert  une  souscription  speciale 
au  profit  des  horticulteurs.  Sa  majeste  le  Roi 
George  a  bien  voulu  accorder  6on  appui  a 
cette  souscription  et  s'est  inscrit  pour  une 
somme  de  2,500  francs.  La  Societe  Boyale 
d'Horticulture  a  verse  25,000  francs,  le  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  2,500  francs.  Diverses  autres 
souscriptions  portent  le  total  de  la  premiere  liste 
a  environ  75,000  francs.  Les  fonds  peuvent  etre 
envoyes  au  tresorier  de  la  Societe  Royale,  Vin- 
cent Square,  ou  aux  editeurs  du  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  qui  publiera  la  liste  des  don6  recus. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Asperge  GEANTE.-Un  abonne  anglais  nous 
demande  de  poser  la  question  suivante  aux  lec- 
teurs  de  notre  page  francaise :  les  Asperges 
geantes  cultivees  en  France  appartiennent-elles 
a  des  varietes  non  connues  en  Angleterre  ou  on 
ne  parvient  pas  a  les  produire  avec  les  memes 
qualites?  Les  plants  sont-ils  obtenus  par  semis 
ou  par  division  de  souches  ? 

L'APPROVI  SI  ON  N  E  M  E  NT     DES     LEGUMES 

a  Amsterdam.— Nous  avons  signale  en  leur 
temps  les  discussions  auxquelles  donnaient  lieu 
entre  producteurs  et  consommateurs  hollandais  le 
projet  de  prohiber  l'exportation  de  legumes  vers 
l'Allemagne.  On  se  plaint  de  nouveau  a  Am- 
sterdam de  ce  que  ces  produits  s'en  vont  au  loin 
alors  qu'il  y  aurait  penurie  dans  la  ville.  II  est 
maintenant  question  de  creer  une  halle  (Veiling) 
a  exploiter  par  l'administration  de  la  commune. 
On  espere  que  la  population  pourra  plus  facile- 
ment  y  obtenir  ses  legumes  qu'aux  marches  dans 
les  centres  de  production  ou  tout  est  accapare 
par  les  marchands  allemands. 

Les  Produits  horticoles  a  Dusseldorf. 

— II  resulte  d'une  convmunication  du  Consul  hol- 
landais a  Dusseldorf  que  les  legumes  y  etaient 
tres    chers  vers  la   mi-a\Til.      Les  Choux  cabus 


valaient  45  a  60  centimes  piece,  les  Concombres 
0  fr.  60,  les  jeunes  Carottes  0  fr.  60  a  0  fr.  75 
la  botte,  les  Laitues  pommees  0  fr.  12  a  0  fr.  16 
piece,  le  Witloof  0  fr.  85  a  1  fr.  le  kilo. 

Le  Marche  hollandais  reste  tres  ferme 
pour  les  legumes.  Les  Concom'bres  valent  20  a 
40  fr.  le  cent,  les  Laitues  pommees  pour  l'expor- 
tation 4  a  7  fr.,  les  Choux-fleurs  25  a  50  fr.  Les 
envois  sont  extremement  abondants  et  s'achetent 
principalement  pour  l'exportation  vers  rAlle- 
magne.  Des  chargements  de  Laitues  et  de 
Carottes  emballees  en  cageots  legers  ou  en 
sieves  prennent  egalement  le  chemin  de  l'Angle- 
terre,  mais  le  transport  est  irregulier. 

Les  Fraises  a  Bruxelles.-I  1  resulte 
d'une  communication  recente  faite  au  XXe  Siecle 
que  les  Fraises  sont  abondantes  a  Bruxelles  et 
s'ecoulent  a  prix  derisoire.  II  s'agit  encore  de 
produits  obtenus  en  serre  ou  6ous  chassis,  les 
Fraises  du  Midi  ne  pouvant  arriver  en  Belgique 
et  celles  de  pleine  terre,  qui  constituent  en  temps 
normal  une  source  importante  de  profits  pour 
les  populations  au  sud-ouest  de  Bruxelles,  ne 
murissant  que  dans  le  courant  de.  juin.  II  est  ine- 
vitable que  la  recolte  soit  abondante  maintenant. 
l'incertitude  dans  laquelle  on  se  trouvait  au  sujet 
du  marche  ayant  fait  abandonner  le  forcage 
ordinaire.  Ceci  explique  aussi  que  les  premieres 
Fraises  se  vendirent  1  franc  piece,  ainsi  que  nous 
avons  eu  1 'occasion  de  le  rapporter  dans  notre 
numero  du  17  avril  dernier. 

Nouveaux  Legumes.-Lo  Berliner  Tagtblatt 
signale  de  nouveaux  produits  alimentaires  qui 
peuvent  etres  utilises  pour  faire  face  a  la  rarete 
croissante  des  vivres.  La  racine  du  Pissenlit 
(Taraxacum)  donne  une  excellente  farine  et  peut 
aussi  etre  cuite  en  legume.  Avis  a  ceux  qui 
trouvent  que  la  Chicoree  de  Bruxelles  est  trop 
amere.  Quant  a  la  valeur  culinaire  du  feuil- 
lage,  qui  comme  l'on  sait  est  cultive  metho- 
diquement  dans  certains  etablissements  d'ama- 
teurs,  au  meme  titre  que  la  Chicoree  ou  Ja 
Barbe  de  capucin,  le  journal  aUemand  semble 
1  oubher. 

Main  dOeuvre.  -  Divers  horticulteurs  ang 
lais  nous  sont  signales  comme  demandant  de 
la  main  d'oeuvre  beige.  C'est  surtout  dans  les 
etablissements  de  culture  fruitiere  et  maraichere 
des  environs  de  Londres  que  la  penurie  6e  iait 
sentir.  Les  interesses  peuvent  s'adiesser  par 
ecrit  au  bureau  du  journal. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

In  de  fruitboomgaarden  van  Engeland  treft 
men  vooral  veel  bezie-en  frambozelaars  aan.  Het 
werk  geschiedt  er  gewoonlijk  met  gespan. 
Vooral  stekel-en  zwarte  bessen  zijn  verspreid. 
De  eer6te  worden  groen  geplukt.  Men  heeft 
er  in  de  laatste  jaren  veel  last  gehad  met  den 
Amerikaanschen    Meeldauw. 

In  de  groote  bedrijven  houdt  men  soma  een 
heelen  stal  paarden  om  het  werk  te  verrichten 
en  het  fruit  naar  de  markt  te  brengen. 

Een  inschiijving  i6  geopend  door  de  engelschc 
landbouw-vereenigingen  om  hulp  te  verleenen 
voor  het  beropbouwen  der  door  den  oorlog 
geteisterde  boerderijen.  Bij  de  belgische  tuin- 
bouwers  vooral  zijn  de  verliezen  groot  en  door 
de  Konlnklijke  Tuinbouw-M.iatschappij  van 
Engeland  is  een  speciaal  fonds  ingericht.  De 
eerste  inschrijvingen  bedroegen  75,000  fr.  De 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  gaf  2,500  fr. 

Veel  aardbezien  komen  ter  markt  in  Brussel 
en  worden   aan  spotprijzen   verkocht. 

In  Holland  blijft  de  markt   goed. 
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SOCIETIES 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

May  11. — There  was  a  good  exhibition  at  the 
fortnightly  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  which 
caught  the  Tulips  at  their  best.  Messrs.  Bare 
and  Sons  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  col- 
lection of  these  flowers.  Roses,  Carnations, 
Schizanthuses,  Auriculas,  Cinerarias,  and  hardy 
flowers  were  shown  extensively. 

The  Floral  Committee  recommended  three 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties. 

The  Narcissus  Committee  recommended  four 
Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of  Tulips. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  one  Medal, 
granted  two  Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties,  and 
a   Cultural   Commendation. 

The  National  Tulip  Society  arranged  com- 
petitive classes  for  Tulips,  but  only  two  exhibi- 
tors took  part. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture-room 
an  address  on  "  Inheritance"  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green,  F.  W.  Harvey,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  George  Paul,  E.  H. 


they  are  greenish-yellow,  about  1  inch  in  diame- 
ter, on  stalks  li  inch  long.  It  is  a  singular  plant, 
forming  masses  of  leafless  stems  or  branches, 
9  to  10  feet  in  length,  bound  together  ty  the  twin- 
ing petioles.     Shown  by  Miss  Willmott. 

Ceanothus  rigidus  (true  form). — This  is  sa'd  to 
be  the  true  species,  the  one  in  cultivation  as  C. 
rigddus  being  distinct.  Sprays  of  dense,  stiff 
growth,  bearing  small,  dark-green  foliage,  the 
leaves  oval,  minutely  toothed  and  emarginate, 
were  exhibited  in  a  vase.  The  flowers  are  dark- 
blue,  and  are  produced  in  thick  clusters  all  over 
the  shoots.     Shown  by  Miss  Willmott. 

Other  Novelties. 

Miss  Wtllmott  also  showed  Veronica  Lavau- 
diana,  a  plant  with  small,  ovate  leaves,  the 
crenulate  margin  and  leathery  texture  suggest- 
ing a  woody  Sedum.  The  shoots  terminate  in 
trusses  of  white  flowers,  like  a  white  Pimelia. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Middle  Green,  Langley, 
exhibited  Anacyclus  formosus,  a  white-flowered 
Composite,  like  a  glorified  Anthenr's.  The  soli- 
tary inflorescences  are  very  pretty,  with  an  in- 
volucre reminding  one  of  Centaurea.  The  foli- 
age is  greyish,  narrow,  and  as  plumose  as 
Achillea.  The  species  would  appear  to  make  an 
attractive  garden  subject.  This  nurseryman  also 
exhibited  P.  obovata,  a  white-flowered  species. 


Fig.  84. — daphne  arbuscula  :  flowers  hose-pink. 


Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J. 
Jones,  C.  Dixon,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  A.  Tur- 
ner, E.  Mawley,  F.  Page  Roberts,  R.  C.  Regi- 
nald Nevill,  Thos.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Page, 
James  Hudson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
J.  W.  Barr,  J.  W.  Moorman,  G.  Harrow,  Geo. 
Reuthe  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

AWARDS     OF      MERIT. 

Daphne  arbuscula  (see  fig.  84). — A  dwarf 
shrub  shown  under  this  name  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
who  collected  specimens  last  summer  in  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  said  to  be  allied  to  D.  petraea, 
which  grows  in  stony  places,  whereas  D.  arbus- 
cula is  found  in  grass.  The  specimen  exhibited 
was  a  pot  plant  about  4  inches  high,  with  heads 
of  rose-pink  flowers  and  narrow  leaves  about 
1  inch  long,  forming  rosettes.  There  is  another 
plant  in  cultivation  as  D.  arbuscula  which  is 
much  smaller. 

Clematis  aphylla. — This  plant  is  accorded 
specific  rank  by  0.  Kuntze  in  Verh.  Bot.  Ver. 
Brand.,  but  some  authorities  regard  it  as  a 
variety  of  C.  af oliata.  _  It  is  a  native  of  North 
Island,  New  Zealand.  The  long,  wiry  sterrs  are 
green  and  resemble  those  of  Juncus  communis. 
The  leaves  are  represented  by  stiff  petioles.  The 
flowers   are    axilliary,    in    clusters    of    four-six ; 


Mr.  Phild?  Ladds,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
new  variety  of  Salvia  splendens,  named  Pride  of 
Kent.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  very  vigorous  in 
growth,  and  bears  large  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers.  He  also  showed  a  new  bedding  Pelar- 
gonium named  Dr.  Stares,  with  large  trusses  of 
orange-red  flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe  exhibited  a  large  white- 
flowered  form  of  Oxalis  enneaphylla  named 
Keston  variety,  Daphne  Verlotii,  a  rare  species, 
with  deep  pink-coloured  flowers ;  D.  glomerata, 
a  cream-coloured  species,  with  red  corolla  tube; 
Cassiope  Mertensiana,  having  shoots  like  a  whip- 
cord Veronica,  and  clear  white  bells,  on  which 
the  red  calyx  shows  conspicuously. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for 
groups  : — ■ 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Doebie  AND 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Sweet  Peas.  This  very 
attractive  exhibit  comprised  some  forty  varieties, 
representing  the  finest  sorts  in  commerce.  The 
large  vases  of  choice  flowers  were  well  staged 
for  effect,  and  the  use  of  black  velvet  served  to 
throw  the  colours  into  greater  relief.  A  new 
variety  named  Miss  Burnie  had  mostly  four 
blooms  on  a  spike,  the  colour  being  faint  blush. 
Others  especially  good  were  Illuminator.  Laven- 
der    George    Herbert,    Jean   Ireland,   of   lemon- 


cream  colour  edged  with  pink  ;  Dobbie's  Scarlet, 
Dobbie's  Cream,  Dobbie's  Orange  and  Mrs. 
Cuthbertson. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses.  Climb- 
ing varieties  were  very  pretty,  Blush  Rambler 
being  especially  good.  There  were  choice  blooms 
of  the  yellow-flowered  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  Lady 
Alice  Stanley,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Helena, 
a  pretty  cream-blush  variety  with  eold  at  the 
base,  and  White  Killarney,  interspersed  with  the 
red  Hugh  Dickson,  making  a  pleasing  conWast. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for 
Roses,  their  standard  plants  and  climbers  being 
unusually  good,  the  dark-red  Excelsa  and 
Dorothy,  white,  having  large  clusters  of  flowers. 
The  fine  dark-red  variety,  Geo.  Dickson,  was 
shown  well  in  boxes,  a  d  there  were  exhibition 
blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Coxhead,  Avoca,  Maman 
Cochet  and  others.  Rouge  Angevine  is  a  pretty 
semi-double  variety  of  glowing  red  colour. 

Si7t>er  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey,  for  Carnations ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  Highgate,  for  Roses.  This  exhibit  was 
arranged  on  the  floor,  and  consisted  of  dwarf 
Polyantha  varieties,  a  few  standards  of  the  same 
type  being  interspersed  as  foils  with  Bamboos 
at  the  back.  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Ed- 
monton, for  miscellaneous  indoor  flowering  plants, 
including  Hydrangeas  in  blue  and  pink  shades, 
the  former  being  unusually  well  coloured,  Ver- 
benas,  Petunias,  Gardenias  and  dwarf  Roses. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield.  for  Carnations;  Mr.  Alfred 
Dawkins,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  for  Schizanthus 
of  a  fine  strain  and  a  wide  range  of  colours ;  Mr. 
Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  for  Roses ;  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations, 
Ericas,  Meterosideros  floribunda  and  a  magnifi- 
cent batch  of  Acacia  armata ;  Mr.  James  Doug- 
las, Great  Bookham,  for  Auriculas  ;  R.  McCon- 
nell,  Esq.,  Bromley  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Page),  for  an 
imposing  group  of  large,  well-flowered  plants  of 
blue  Cinerarias  of  the  fetar  type ;  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  foT  Auriculas 
and  other  hardy  flowers;  Mr.  M.  PniCHARD, 
Christchurch,  Hampshire,  for  splendidly  grown 
Alpines  in  pots,  including  giant  hybrid  Dodeca- 
theons,  the  pretty  dwarf,  white-flowered  Cornus 
canadensis  and  a  fine  pan  of  the  flesh-pink 
flowered  Asperula  suberosa ;  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  for  Alpines  and  shrubs. 

Bronze  Flora  Medals  to  Messrs.  Carter,  Page 
and  Co.,  London  Wall,  for  Dahlias  and  annuals; 
Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater,  for  a 
table  of  hardy  flowers  arranged  in  a  bed  of 
fibre ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  ornamental- 
flowered  Crabs,  including  the  white  Pyrus  Malus 
Sargentii,  the  Siberian  Crab,  also  white,  and 
many  pretty  pink  forms ;  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  for  Alpines  ;  Messrs.  J.  Waterer, 
Sons  and  Crisp.  Ltd..  Twvford,  for  a  rockery, 
similar  to  the  one  exhibited  by  them  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  and  a  group  of  their  new  star  Dahlias; 
Col.  Mark  Lockwood,  M.P.,  Romford  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Cradduck),  for  Schizanthus  in  pots;  Mr. 
G.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  hardy  flowers,  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  a  rockery 
with  Alpines  and  hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  R. 
Tucker  and  Sons.  Oxford,  for  Alpines  on  a 
rockery,  including  Campanula  Steveneii  nana,  of 
pale  blue  colour,  and  the  clear  lavender  form 
of  Viola  pedata ;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Merstham,  for  Antirrhinum  Nelrose ;  Mr.  Philip 
Ladds,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  Salvias  and  Pelar- 
goniums ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  Middle 
Green,  Langley,  for  plants. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec.),  R.  Brooman- 
White,  A.  Dye,  G.  Hunter,  J.  Cypher,  J.  E. 
Shill,  T.  Armstrong,  H.  G.  Alexander,  R.  A. 
Rolfe,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  Pantia  Ralli,  W.  Cobb, 
F.  M.  Ogilvie  and  J.  "Wilson  Potter. 

AWARDS     OF     MERIT. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Anaconda  (L.-C.  Pallas  x  C. 
Doutiania  Rosita),  from  Baron  Bruno  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill). 
A  very  richly  coloured  hybrid  recorded  from  The 
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Dell  collection  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  13,  1914,  p.  410,  and  now  greatly  improved. 
The  large  flowers  had  the  sepals  and  petals  bright 
Indian-yellow,  the  petals  slightly  tinged  and 
veined  with  light  purple.  The  lip,  which  has  an 
elongated  tube,  is  deep  claret-red,  with  darker 
lines  from  the  base. 

Laelio -Cattleya  Fascinator-Mossiae  var.  Imo- 
gene  (L.-C.  Fascinator  alba  x  C.  Mossiae  Reiner. 
kiana),  from  Messrs.  Floey  and  Black,  Orchid 
Nursery.  Slough.  A  good  flower  of  fine  shape. 
Sepals  and  petals  pure  white  ;  the  lip  having  a 
ruby-purple  front,  a  white  margin  and  yellow 
disc.  The  plant  was  shown  at  tie  last  meeting 
with  flowers  not  quite  matured. 

Cultural  Commendation 

To  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill,  gr.  to  Baron  Bruno 
Schroder,  for  a  grand  specimen  of  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Anaconda,  with  two  spikes  each  of  three 
large  flowers. 

A  Silver  Flora  Medal  was  awarded  to  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
Thurgood),  for  a  group,  the  only  one  staged  at 
the  meeting.  About  three  dozen  species  and 
distinct  varieties  were  in  the  group,  which 
had  for  a  dominating  feature  a  number  of  good 
forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  an  excellent 
selection  of  Odontoglossums. 

Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  gr.  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  submitted  a  flower  of 
a  large  form  of  the  white  Cattleya  Dusseldorfei 
Undine  (intermedia  alba  x  Mossiae  Wagreneri), 
which  had  developed  more  of  the  C.  Mossiae 
than  usual  in  the  forms  of  it. 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.,  Normanhurst,  Rusper  (gr. 
Mr.  Salt.?r).  showed  as'  Cattleya  Harlequin  a 
variety  of  C.  Mossiae  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
flaked  whitish-lilac  and  rose. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road.  Streatham,  sent  CHontoglossum 
Meredithae  (Rossii  rubescens  X  venustutum), 
a  pretty  hybrid  showing  the  0.  Rossii  in  the 
petals  evenly  spotted  with  dark-claret  colour. 
The  well-developed  lip  was  white,  tinged  with 
lilac,  the  crest  yellow,  with  small  dark  markings 
on  each  side. 

Narcissus   Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the  chair),  J. 
Duncan  Pearson.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  P.  R.  Barr, 
H.  Smith.  W.  Goldring.  E.  Willmott,  W.  W. 
Fowler.  W.  Poupart,  W.  F.  M.  Copeland  and 
Chas.  H.  Curtis. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 

Tuliv  Empire. — A  Cottage  variety  of  deep  yel- 
low colour  and  extraordinary  6ize.  The  blooms 
measure  about  6  inches  across  and  are  as  much 
in  depth.     The  tone  is  very  rich  and  clear. 

T.  Winner. — A  Cottage  varietv  of  beautiful 
shape  and  delicate  colouring.  The  outer  seg- 
ments are  he  vily  flushed  with  rose  in  the  centre, 
the  colour  fading  to  clear  white  at  the  edges. 
The  handsome,  goblet-shaped  flowers  have  a  rose- 
coloured  base  in  the  interior. 

T.  Nirvana. — This  also  is  a  Cottage  variety, 
the  colour  being  rosy-purple  shading  to  bronze  at 
the  edges.  These  three  shown  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Ware. 

T.  Marconi. — A  Darwin  Tulip  of  vinous-purnle 
colour,  with  a  white  base  on  the  exterior.  The 
variety  is  recommended  for  forcing.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd. 

The  following  Awards  were  made  for  collec- 
tions of  Tulips  : — 

Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Bare  and  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  This  was  the 
largest  and  most  imoosing  exhibit  in  the 
hall.  It  contained  250  varieties  of  the  Cot- 
tage, Darwin,  English.  Parrot  and  Rembrandt 
sections,  and  occupied  75  feet  run  of  tabling. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath.  Ltd.,  Wisbech. 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons 
and  Crisp.  Ltd.,  Twyford. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  R.  and 
O.  Cuthbeet,  Southgate.  and  Messrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  '.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  W.  Bates.  Edwin  Beckett,  E.  A. 
Bunvard.  A.  W.  Metcalfe.  A.  R.  Allan.  A. 
Grubb,  W.  J.  Jefferies,  A.   Bullock,  F.  G.  Wes- 


ton, J.  Jaques,  H.  N.  Williams,  Owen  Thomas. 
H.  Wright  and  W.  Poupart. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens, 
Grantham,  exhibited  fruits  of  the  new  Apple, 
Lord  Kitchener,  raised  from  Peasgood's  Non- 
such crossed  with  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 

Mr.  William  M.  Christie,  Watergate,  Ennis- 
worth,  Hampshire,  showed  a  dish  of  Apple 
Cornish   Aromatic. 


FRENCH    NOTES. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

April  29. — Committee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
worth,  J.  Cypher,  A.  G.  Ellwood,  J.  Evans, 
A.  Hanmer,  Dt.  Hartley,  J.  Howes,  A>  J.  Keel- 
ing, J.  Lupton,  C.  Parker,  W.  Shackleton,  P. 
Smith,  H.  Thompson,  H.  Thorp,  G.  Weatherby, 
and   H.   Arthur   (secretary). 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — 

Large  Silver  Medal  to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden). 

Silver-gilt  Medal  to  Wii.  Thompson,  Esq., 
Walton  Grange  (gr.  Mr.  J.   Howes). 

Large  Silver  Medal  to  Col.  J.  Rutherford, 
M.P.,  Blackburn   (gr.   Mr.   Lupton). 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  The  Liverpool  Orchid  and  Nur- 
sery Co.,  and  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons, 
Bradford. 

Bronze  Medal  to  F.  A.  Hindley,  Esq.,  Brad- 
ford. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Coelogyne  burfordense  [C.  pandurata  x  C. 
aspersa),  Odontioda  Irene  waltonensis  (Odm. 
Vro  -  Skinneri  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii) ,  and 
0.  Illustris  [Odm.  Illustrissima  x  Oda. 
Charlesworthii),  all  from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Odontioda  Princess  Mary,  from  A.  J.  Oak- 
shott,  Esq. 

Laelio-Cattleya  McBeaniana  (Catt.  Schroderae 
x  L.  anceps  Schroderiana),  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.   and  A.  McBean. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Invernium  [Doris  x  Ossvl- 
stonii),  0.  Phocas  {Phoebe  x  Solon),  0.  Epicas- 
tum  (Clytie  x  0.  crispum).  0.  illustrissi- 
mum  Walton  Grange  var.,  Miltonia  Orpheus 
[Eyr.ana  x  Vex  Constance).  M.  Eurydice 
(Hgeana  x  Phalaenopsis)  :  Odontioda  Diana 
magnifica,  0.  Grairiana  Walton  Grange  var., 
Cattleya  Mossiae  var.  Mammoth,  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Joant  all  shown  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Odontoalossum  Black  Dragon  (Pluto  x  Black 
Prince),  Odontioda  Brewii  var.  "  Black  Knight." 
and  0.  Bleveana  albens,  all  exhibited  by  R. 
Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Mrs.  Bernal  Bag  show,  shown 
by  Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux. 

Odontoglossum    amabile    Twilight,    exhibited 
by  Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P. 

Odontioda  H.  Worsley  (Odm.  crispum  x  Oda. 
Goodsoniae),  and  Lycaste  lanipes,  both  shown 
by  Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 

Cultural    Certificate. 

Mr.  ,T.  Howes,  gr.  to  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq., 
for  a  plant  of  Masdevallia  Kimballiana. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT    AND 
PROVIDENT. 

May  10. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  on  the  10th  inst., 
Mr.  Arthur  Bedford  in  the  chair.  One  new 
member  was  elected ;  seven  members  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  double  the  amount  of 
interest  due  to  them,  amounting  to  £26  6s.  6d. 
One  member,  who  had  been  lapsed  for  41  years, 
withdrew  his  lapsed  account,  which  was  £1 
15s.  9d.  The  sum  of  £9  17s.  9d.  was  passed  for 
payment  to  the  nominee  of  a  deceased  member. 
Two  deceased  members'  widows  were  assisted 
from  the  Distress  Fund.  The  sick  pay  for  the 
month  on  the  ordinary  side  amounted  to  £80 
16s  3d.,  on  the  State  side  section  £19  9s.,  and 
maternity  claims  £19  10s. 


LE  "JARDIN  DES  PLAXTES "  iPARIS)  IN 
1871. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  at  the  present 
time  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  war  of  '70  the 
German  higher  command  gave  an  exhibition  of 
the  same  type  of  mentality  as  that  which 
characterises  it  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  durin" 
the  bombardment  of  Paris,  in  January.  1871,  the 
collections  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
received  the  special  attention  of  the  German 
artillery.  The  museum  was  bombarded  for  more 
than  eight  days.  According  to  the  report  pre- 
sented to  the  Botanical  Society  of  France  by 
M.  Delondre,  the  projectiles  fell  in  a  restricted 
area,  including  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
establishment,  indicating  that  the  destruction 
was  deliberate.  Ninety-five  shells  fell  within 
the  garden,  forty-seven  fell  on  the  Hopital  de 
la  Pitie,  and  five  in  the  6treet  (rue  Geoffroy 
Saint  Hilaire),  which  separates  the  hospital  from 
the  garden.  The  zoological  and  botanical  collec- 
tions were  hurriedly  placed  in  cellars.  The  glass- 
houses were  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  and 
large  numbers  of  plants  were  lost,  owing  especi- 
ally to  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

In  his  report  M.  Delondre  remarked  with, 
justice  that,  although  German  savants  came 
year  by  year  in  numbers  to  enjoy  the  treasures 
of  the  museum,  anH  received  the  most  cordial 
welcome,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  found  to- 
raise  his  voice  in  demand  that  the  museum  should 
be  respected. 

M.  Chevreul,  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  museum,  made  the  declaration,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  on  January  9,  1871,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  Be  engraved  in  marble 
for  the  information  of  future  generations — a  pro- 
posal that    was    unfortunately    not    adopted:  — 

"The  Jardin  des  Plantes,  founded  in  Paris  in 
January,  1626,  and  established  as  the  Museum 
of  Matural  History,  by  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  June  10,  1793,  in  the  reign  of  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia — Count  Bismarck  being  his 
Chancellor — was  bombarded  by  the  Prussian 
Army  on  the  night  of  8-9  January,  1871 :  until 
then  it  had  been  respected  by  all  parties  and 
powers — national  or  foreign." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  STOCK  ON  SCION. 

Otxb  contemporary,  Le  Jardin,  cites  the 
authority  of  the  Tribune  Horticole  for  the  fol- 
lowing example  of  influence  of  stock  on  scion:  — 
The  Rose  Crimson  Rambler  was  budded  on  a, 
stock  of  Emperor  of  Maroc.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  the  flowering  of  Crimson  Rambler  was 
normal,  but  next  year  (1913)  the  flowers  of  the 
scion  assumed  the  tint  characteristic  of 
Emperor  of  Maroc.  The  flowering  period  was  also 
changed,  full  flowering  occurring  on  June  15, 
that  is,  well  in  advance  of  Crimson  Rambler,  in 
the  district  in  question.  The  deep  purple  red 
of  Emperor  of  Maroc  is  so  distinct  from  the 
carmine  red  of  Crimson  Rambler  that  Messrs. 
Schlidt  and  Gerard,  who  made  the  observation, 
are  clear  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomenon. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BROUQHTV     FERRV    HORTICULTURAL. -At    the 

monthly  meeting  held  on  the  20th  ult.  Mr.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, gardener  at  Glamis  Castle,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The- 
Art  of  Flower  Garden  Formation."     Mr.   Wilson  showed 
plans    of    the    garden    recently    constructed    at    Olaniia 
Castle. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 


Ci.idrans,   Altrincham. — Dahlias   and   Bedding  Plants. 
The   Yokohama   Nursery    Co.,   Ltd.,   21.35.   Nakamura, 

fcftonama.    .Tnpnn    (London    Branch.   Craven   House. 

RingBwav). — Flowering       and       Ornamental      Trees.. 

Shrubs,  Rullis,  Herbs,  Climbers,  Fruit  Trees. 
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E.  T.  Cook. —A  cablegram  from  Toronto, 
Canada,  received  by  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  and  a 
later  cable  sent  us  by  Mr.  Harrison  Dick  gives 
the  date  of  his  death,  namely,  May  5.  Mr.  Cook 
was  a  student  at  the  R.H.S.  Chiswick  Gardens, 
under  the  late  Archibald  Barron.  On  leaving 
Chiswick  he  took  up  a  post  on  the  staff  of 
the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  which  was  edited  at 
that  time  by  Shirley  Hibberd.'  Cook  was 
next  associated  with  Mr.  William  Robinson  on 
Gardening  Illustrated,  but  he  subsequently 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Garden,  and, 
after  the  sale  of  this  journal  by  Mr.  \v .  Robin- 
son, he  edited  it  for  twelve  years,  at  first  with 
the  help  of  Miss  Jekyll  as  co-eddtor,  and  later 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Four  years  ago  he  re- 
signed this  position  and  emigrated  to  Canada, 
where    he  had    since   resided  Mr.    Cook   was 

honorary  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Club  for 
some  years,  having  succeeded  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  the  first  secretary.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  R.H.S.  Floral 
Committee,  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution.  Deceased  wrote  and  eiited  a  num- 
ber of  horticultural  books,  most  of  which  were 
published  by  Messrs.  Newnes.  He  was  interested 
in  Roses,  and  soon  after  leaving  England  he 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  of  Canada,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
president.  His  contributions  to  these  pages  on 
the  subject  of  Canadian  horticulture  will  doubt- 
less be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

C.  Martin.— Biological  science  has  to  deplore 
the  death  of  Mr.  0.  Martin,  who  was  killed 
recently  in  the  fighting  near  YpTes.  Mr.  Martin 
was  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
English  men  of  science,  and  his  work  already 
published  showed  that  he  was  an  inyestigator 
of  a  very  high  order.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Magdalen  (Oxford),  Martin  showed  his  bent  for 
biological  science  at  an  early  age,  and  also  that 
independence  of  mind  which  was  so  strikingly 
nharacteristic  of  him.  After  his  career  at  Ox- 
ford Martin  pursued  his  biological  studies  in 
Germany  and  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  took  a  post  for  a  time  in  the 
zoological  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  but  relinquished  it  in  order  to  work 
in  a  private  laboratory  which  he  had  installed 
at  his  home,  The  Hill,  Abergavenny.  His  pre- 
vious studies  of  the  life  history  and  structure 
of  the  protozoa  had  prepared  him  for  playing  a 
leading  nart  in  the  important  investigations  into 
the  soil-protozoa,  which  investigations  had 
assumed  a  great  importance  owing  to  the  work 
of  Russell  and  his  colleagues  at  Rothamsted. 
Into  this  work  Martin  threw  himself  with  an 
irdour  which  his  casualness  of  manner  could 
not  conceal.  He  designed  ingenious  methods  for 
the  isolation  and  collection  of  soil  organisms  and 
would,  had  he  lived,  have  accomplished  great 
work  in  soil  protozoology.  For  Martin  had  a 
sound,  penetrating  and  critical  mind,  and 
though  erratic  and  exasperatingly  elusive  in  his 
ordinary  life,  was  patience  personified  when  he 
exchanged  the  hunting  saddle,  which  he  loved, 
for  the  seat  in  his  laboratory,  which  he  loved 
no  less.  His  friends  were  often  baffled  by  his 
unusual  attitude  to  life,  which  was  that  of  a 
great  healthy  youth  full  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  refusing  to  be  trammelled  by  conven- 
tions and  accepted  standards.  There  was 
nothing  commonplace  in  him,  and  the  mask  of 
carelessness  which  he  was  amused  to  wear  con- 
cealed a  noble  seriousness  of  purpose  and  was 
but  an  aspect  sf  that  complex  quality  of  genius 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed.  Martin's  most 
recent  work  was  done  in  part  at  Abergavenny 
and  in  part  at  Rothamsted.  In  the  latter  place 
Dr.  Russell,  though  for  the  ordering  of  his 
laboratory  he  may  at  times  h.ave  wished  for  a 
more  ordinary  type  of  researcher,  was  fully 
alive  to  Martin's  conspicuous  merits,  and  recog- 
nised his  great  and  growing  abilities.  In  truth 
Martin  was  always  a  boy,  lighthearted 
and  jolly  and  lovable,  and  he  brought 
into  the  somewhat  tired  air  of  laboratories 
a    breath    of    the    open.      He    had    the    spirit 


of  the  pioneer  with  the  mind  of  the  savant. 
Research  was  a  great  quest  to  which  he  had  de- 
voted his  life.  But  other  adventures  claimed 
'him.  Always  actively  interested  in  military 
affairs,  he  joined  the  Artillery  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  now  he  has  faUen.  In  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  his  death  leaves  a  gTeat  void  which 
must  always  remain.  They  will  continue  their 
plodding  course  without  the  hope  that  on  this 
day  or  that,  when  least  expected,  that  tall 
figure  would  come  bursting  into  the  laboratory 
and  after  a  bout  of  friendly  chaff  settle  down 
to  discuss  some  big  problem  of  biology,  intent  on 
pursuing  truth  and  advancing  knowledge. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr-  Reginald  Walter  Peters,  late  of  the  John 
Innes  Horticultural  Institution  and  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Cambridge,  as  Director  of  the  Queensland 
Acclimatization  Society's  Station.  [Thanks  for  2s. 
for   R.G.O.F.    box.— Eds.] 

Mr.  F.  E.  "Willmet,  late  Gardener  at  North  Deighton 
Manor,  Wetherby,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  Salt- 
marshe,    Saltmarshe  Hall.   Howden.   E.    Yorkshire. 

Mr.  A.  Blandford.  for  the  past  5i  years  at  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames  (the  last  1  year  and  10 
months  as  General  Foreman),  as  Gardener  to 
Christopher  Bowly,  Esq.,  Siddington  House,  Oirenr 
cester,  Gloucestershire. 


THE    LATE    E.    T.    COOK. 


-r'T 


Mr      ^IpOyl 


Annuals  foe  Flowering  in  September  : 
G.  E.  S.  The  time  to  sow  the  annuals  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  your  garden  and  upon  its  situation.  Should 
the  soil  be  a  light  one,  they  may  be  sown  a 
fortnight  later  than  if  it  is  heavy,  as  they 
come  to  maturity  quicker  upon  a  light  soil. 
Most  of  them  should  be  sown  at  once,  defer- 
ring the  sowing  of  the  Nigella  and  the  Mig- 
nonette for  another  fortnight.  The  flowering 
season  will  be  prolonged  if  you  cut  off  the  seed 
pods  as  soon  as  they  are  formed. 

Branched  Tulip  :  W.  P.  Your  plant  of  Tulip 
with  several -flowers  on  a  stalk  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Specimens  of  branched  Tulips  were  il- 
lustrated in  Gard.  Chron.  May  15,  1909, 
fig.  137. 

Name  of  Fruit  :  A.  W.  S.  Apple  Whitmore 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  R.  B.  Primus  nana. — Clark 
Bros,  and  Co.  1,  Epimedium  niveum;  2,  E. 
pinnatum ;  3,  Forsythia  intermedia. — T.  D. 
Ixia  crateroides. — G.  F.,  Cairo.  1,  Spiraea 
cantonensis ;  2,  Eupatorium  sp.  ;  3,  Hyperi- 
cum confertum ;  4,  Epilobium  collinum ;  5, 
Phytolacca  pruinosa ;  5,  Lythrum  flexuosum 
(syn.  L.  Graefferi)  ;  7,  Asphodelus  ramosus ; 
8,  Viola  canina;  9,  Mentha  Pulegium. — 
Anxious.  Spiraea  IThunibergii. — E.  W.  C. 
Amelanchier  canadensis. — H.  G.  D.  Spiraea 
Thunbergii. — A.    B.    C.      Laelia   purpurata. — 


G.  W.  Masdevallia  civilis. — E.  B-,  Worthing. 
Berberis  Fortunei. 

Spruce  Trees  Affected  by  Aphis  :  Bt.  Hon. 
Sir  G.  F.  W.  The  Spruces  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  Aphis  abietina,  which  defoliated 
the  SpTuce  severely  in  many  parts  of  England 
in  1913  and  1914.  (See  Gard.  Chron.,  April, 
1913,  p.  279,  May,  1913,  p.  287,  and  July  5, 
1913,  p.  4,  fig.  5).  The  subject  is  treated  in 
detail  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  Wye  College,  in 
Annals  of  Applied  Biology,  Vol.  I.  (pp.  22-36), 
1914  (with  figures).  No  aphides  are  present  on 
the  branches  received,  and  the  attack  may 
now  be  over.  The  severity  of  the  attack 
in  England  generally  was  mainly  in  1913 ;  and 
never  until  the  summer  of  1913  was  the  aphis 
known  to  do  any  serious  harm.  We  hope  that 
the  attack  in  a  severe  form  will  not  be  repeated 
for  many  years.  Nothing  can  be  done  now 
except  to  watch  and  see  if  the  attack  is  re- 
peated this  summer.  The  aphides  are  readily 
visible  when  present.  In  a  plantation  it  would 
not  pay  to  use  remedial  measures  ;  but  on  single 
trees  and  in  nurseries  the  aphis  can  be  easily 
destroyed  by  various  washes — applied  as  a  fine 
spray  so  as  to  wet  the  foliage.  Mr.  Theobald 
recommends  washes  like  White's  Abol,  Cook's 
Tobacco  Wash,  etc.,  and  in  winter  the  use  of 
paraffin  jelly.  Trees  entirely  defoliated  may 
die;  but  in  the  case  of  many  trees  badly 
attacked  the  recovery  has  been  good  in  1914. 
2.  The  piece  of  bark  enclosed  in  the  pill-box 
shows  that  the  Spruces  are  also  attacked  by 
chermes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far 
the  symptoms  described  are  due  to  the 
ohermes.  Exact  details  must  be  given  as  to 
whether  all  the  trees  affected  show  the 
chermes  spots  on  the  bark,  and  specimens  of 
larger  branches  (three  inches  diameter)  with 
their  bark  on  to  see  if  the  chermes  is  really 
acting  severely  on  the  trees.  In  other  words, 
the  specimens  and  description  apply  to  aphis 
well  enough ;  but  the  chermes'  attack  may 
also  be  severe  and  be  helping  to  destroy  the 
trees.  More  information  then  is  required, 
supported  by  specimens,  as  to  the  incidence  of 
the  chermes  (white  spots)  on  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  whether  all  over  the  stem,  on  all  the 
trees,  or  only  on  a  few  trees  and  with  diffi- 
culty discernible,  etc. 

Treatment  of  Seedling  Peach  Trees  :  Tim. 
When  tli  d  seedling  Peaches  have  filled  the 
small  pots  with  roots  shift  them  into  pots 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  Use  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  about  four  parts  good  loamy  soil 
and  one  part  old  lime  Tubble.  Press  the  soil 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots.  After  water- 
ing stand  the  pots  on  sifted  coal  ashes  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame  near  to  the  roof-glass.  Keep 
the  frame  close  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
later  admit  a  little  air.  Spray  the  plants  over- 
head on  the  afternoon  of  bright  sunny  days  to 
induce  a  clean,  healthy  growth.  Later  stand  the 
pots  on  coal  ashes  in  a  sunny  situation  out-of- 
doors.  As  the  plants  increase  in  growth  shift 
them  into  7  inch  pot3,  and  when  they  atta'n 
larger  dimensions  shift  them  again  into  pots 
10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  In  fine  weather 
syringe  the  foliage  twice  a  day  with  soft, 
clean  water.  When  the  young  side  shoots  are 
15  inches  long  shorten  them  to  one  joint  from 
their  origin.  Train  the  trees  fan-shape.  Feed 
the  roots  liberally  with  weak  liquid  manure 
from  the  time  the  fruit  has  stoned  until  it  be- 
gins to  develop  colour.  If  the  trees  make  satis- 
factory growth  they  may  be  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  or  fence  having  a  south,  southwest, 
or  west  aspect,  as  soon  as  they  have  shed  their 
leaves  next  autumn.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  good  loam,  part 
lime  rubble  or  wood  ash,  and  one  of  horse- 
droppings  ;  it  should  be  made  firm  in  plant- 
ing. You  should  read  The  Book  of  the  Peach, 
by  H.  W.  Ward.  ,  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  our  publishing  department,  price  2s.  9d., 
post  free. 

Communications  Received.— H.  G.  P.— E.  A.  O.— 
G.  P.— Anxious— H.  V.— C.  P.  C— A.  M.  L.— Ed.  J.  and 
S— 'I.  L.  B.— H  0.— I.  S.  E.— R.  O.  P.— A.  E.  S  — 
Tim  -A  F.  J.— A.  W.  S.— E.  S.— Foreman— C.  O.  W.  B. 
— G  St.  C.  F.— Enquirer— A.  W.  G.— E.  G.  D—  H.  S.  T. 
— H.  E  A.— A.  O.  G.^E.  T.  M.— R.  P.— E.  H.  K.— 
T.  H.  D— A.  E.  B— N.  E.  B.— H.  C— R.  P.  B.— Dr- 
H.—J.  B.— T.  D.  A.  C— G.  P.— Y.  Z.— Harrison  D.— 
T.   S. 
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NOTES    cROM    WISLEY. 

THE     Royal     Horticultural     Society's 
garden  at  Wisley  is  never  more  at- 
tractive  than    in     April   and   May, 
when  Nature  has  decorated  the  trees  with 
fresh   and    delicately   tinted     leaves     and 
jewelled  the  ground   with  spring  flowers. 
The  fascination  in  spring  is  due  partly  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
be  seen  there,  and  partly  also  to  the  new 
Alpine  garden.     By  the  end  'of  April  this 
huge  rock  garden  has  reached  a  condition 
of  floriferousness  that  is  scarcely  excelled 
during    the   whole    season.     A    few   days 
ago,   when  visiting  the  place,  the   excel- 
lent appearance  of  the  rockery  was  mani- 
fest   to    all    visitors.     It   has    been    said 
that   the   Wisley  Alpine   garden   is  over- 
large  for  its  position,  but  this  was  in  the 
early  days  before  the  plants  had  sufficient 
time  to  conceal  the  more  prominent  parts 
of   the  structure,   making  it  to   tone  with 
the  adjoining  features.        A   rockery  like 
that   at   Wisley   enables     the     cultivator, 
whilst  finding  nooks  for  most  of  the  Al- 
pine gems,  at  the  same  time  to  grow  some 
of  the  choicer  sorts  in  ample  groups  that 
delight  the  eyes  of  visitors  whose  means  of 
cultivation    are    less   liberal.        It    is   not 
convenient  to  give  a  list  here  of  the  plants 
in  flower,   as  the  collection  now  includes 
a    very    large    number    of    species    and 
varieties,  but  some  of  the  liberal  groups 
we    allude  to  include    such   brilliant  and 
choice    Alpines     as    Lithospermum    pros- 
tratum,     "Heavenly     Blue,"     the     rarer 
Chinese  Primulas,  all  the  choicer  varieties 
of  Aubrietia,    including  Dr.    Mules    and 
Lavender ;      Saxifraga,      Anemone,      and 
others. 

Notwithstanding  the  amplenesg  of  the 
rockery,  there  is  at  Wisley  a  sp:  vroofed 
Alpine  house  similar  to  that  at  Kew,  and 
in  this  structure  many- choice  plants  Were 
flowering    in   pots.         Recently    imported 


Primulas,  Saxifraga  Griesbachii,  a  splen- 
did plant  for  the  Alpine  house,  Primula 
Reidii,  and  other  species  were  noticed ; 
but  the  finest  thing  in  this  house  was 
Meconopsis  integrifolia.  One  of  Wilson's 
very  early  introductions,  M.  integrifolia 
is  extremely  variable  both  in  leaf,  flower, 
and  general  habit,  but  we  have  never  seen 
kinder-looking  plants  than  those  at  Wis- 
ley, whether  in  foliage  or  flower,  and  had 
they  been  shown  at  the  Hall  they  would 
certainly  have  attracted  much  attention. 

The  water  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery  was 
covered  with  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  and  we  doubt  if 
this  pleasant  aquatic  has  ever  bloomed 
more  freely ;  the  fragrance  of  its  pure 
white  flowers  still  permeated  the  air  as 
we  turned  the  corner  to  proceed  toward 
the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  gardens. 

Now,  Wisley  has   always  been  remark- 
able for  its  climatic  variations  in  spring. 
For  some  reason  or  .another,  it  is  visited 
by  severe  spring  frosts  almost  every  sea- 
son, and  this  year  the  winds  have  seemed 
at  times  to  be  colder  than  usual.     Conse- 
quently   the  plants   were    somewhat   late, 
and   the    deciduous  Azaleas,  which   are  a 
very  fine  feature,  had  not  opened  a  single 
flower,  though  they  were  just  at  the  burst- 
ing stage,  with  their  long,   upright  buds 
closely   packed   together,    and   developing 
richer  colour  every  day.     The   same  may 
be   said    of   the   Rhododendrons,    for    not 
many  of  these  plants  were  yet  in  bloom. 
Those  who  know   the  garden   paths   inti- 
mately will  remember  that  the  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  are  situated  in  what  ap- 
pears like  a  natural  shrubbery,  overhung 
by  forest  trees,   and  providing  places  for 
all  sorts   of   rare  bulb    and  other   plants, 
including  the  choicest  varieties  of  British 
Ferns,   many    of  which  were   brought   to 
Wisley   by    Mr.    William    Marshall,    late 
Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee.     They 
may  also  remember  that  at  the  lower  por- 
tion  of    the    Rhododendron     garden    the 
scene    assumed    a   rather   wilder    aspect ; 
indeed,   it  had  become    almost  a  sort   of 
jungle.    Rhododendron  ponticum,  planted 
there   many   years   ago,  had    formed    un- 
gainly bushes   which   sheltered   an  unde- 
sirable  scrub.        This    portion   has    been 
cleared,    and  the   younger     and     choicer 
specimens    of    Rhododendron     replanted, 
where   the  plants  will  have  better  condi- 
tions for  growth  and  their  flowers  can  be 
inspected   with   ease.     This   is    a    distinct 
improvement,   and  readers    who    love     to 
visit     the    Wisley    shrubberies     may    be 
assured  that  the  change  had  not  destroyed 
anything  that  deserved  to   be  preserved. 
Recalling  some  of  the  shrubs    in    flower, 
those   that  come  first  to  the  memory  in- 
clude that  fine  tree  of  the  double-flowered 
Cherry  and  a  plant  of  Cydonia  Sargentii, 
of  pure  flame  colour,  in  the  Alpine  gar- 
den ;     whilst  several   species    of   Berberis 
were  making  brilliant  displays  with  their 
yellow    and  orange  shades.        Very  little 
rain   iell    at   Wisley    during   April,    and 
.    many  of  the  plants  suffered  from  drought. 
Primula  japonica,  which  grows  in  count- 
less numbers,    and   is  usually  rampantly 
strong,  is  less  tall  this  year,  and  the  same 
remark  may  apply  to  many  other  similar 


plants.  But  whilst  this  is  the  case,  the 
manner  in  which  most  of  the  outdoor 
plants  have  thriven,  in  spite  of  adverse 
conditions,  is  remarkable.  In  old  gar- 
dens like  Wisley  the  plants  have  grown, 
as  it  were,  into  what  the  ecologists  call 
association-groups,  and  thus  placed  they 
are  able  to  look  after  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner that  transplanted  crops  rarely  succeed 
in  imitating. 

The  Trials. 

As  illustrating  the  serious  way  in  which 
Wisley  is  addressing  itself  to  the  question 
of  organisation,  we  may  note  how  different 
are  the  arrangements  made  for  the  trials 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Tulips.  The  Tulip  trial  is  one 
of  the  largest  trials  Wisley  has  under- 
taken. The  bulbs  were  planted  in  119 
beds,  and  numbered  many  thousands. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  these 
trials,  the  Society  prepared  and  printed 
an  index  of  the  Tulips  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet  containing  thirty  pages  of 
matter,  to  enable  Fellows  to  find  the 
name  of  any  particular  variety.  We  need 
not  inquire  if  the  trouble  in  preparing  this 
list  has  been  repaid  by  the  advantage  visi- 
tors have  made  of  it.  Some  at  least  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  study  Tulips 
have  visited  the  Trials  and  found  the 
pamphlet  of  the  greatest  use,  and  when  it 
becomes  known  to  the  Fellows  generally 
that  the  Society  prepares  detailed  guides 
to  all  the  trials  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  interest  in  them  will  increase. 
A  trials  officer,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  has  been  appointed,  in  order  to 
ensure  closer  attention  being  paid  to  the 
important  details  than  was  formerly  pos- 
sible. Indeed,  the  whole  outlook  upon 
■the  trials  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  re- 
cognised that  properly  conducted  trials 
must  always  be  counted  amongst  the  most 
important  work  Wisley  can  engage  in. 

Reverting  to  the  Tulips,  these  were  at 
their  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  a 
fine  brilliant  spectacle  they  made,  especi- 
ally the  Darwin  and  Cottage  varieties. 
We  say  this  much  without  implying  that 
the  plants  succeeded  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  for  they  suffered  considerably 
from  both  drought  and  cold,  and  the 
flowers  consequently  were  less  large  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been,  whilst 
many  were  attacked  with  the  Botrytis  fun- 
gus known  as  Fire.  In  the  preparation 
for  these  trials  nothing  was  neglected'  or 
left  to  chance  in  the  matter  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Wright  had  seen  that  the  ground  was 
trenched  deeply  and  everything  done  to  in- 
duce a  strong  growth,  and  though  the  sea- 
son was  not  ideal,  still,  the  special  commit- 
tee appointed  to  classify  the  varieties  was 
satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the  result. 
There  are  many  trials  now  in  progress,  in- 
cluding those  of  Peas,  Potatos,  Sedums, 
Sunflowers,  and  an  immense  trial  of 
Phlox,  which,  collectively,  must  put  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  upon  the 
management. 

There  are  other  trials  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature,  in  which  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff  bring  scientific  knowledge 
to  bear  on  matters  of  difficulty  in  the 
garden.      Mr.  Chittenden,  for  instance,  is 
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engaged  in  a  series  of  pollination  experiments 
with  a  view  to  discovering  facte  relating  to  ^elf- 
sterility  in  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Some  details 
have  already  been  published,  but  the  trials  are 
still  being  made  this  season.  This  kind  of  trial 
is  seldom  capable  of  giving  results  of  practical 
importance  in  the  first  season,  but  Dr.  Home,  of 
the  laboratory  staff,  has  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  the  treatment  of  leaf  blister  in  Peaches, 
a  disease  caused  by  the  fungus  Exoascus  defor- 
mans. Some  trees  growing  on  an  outside  wail 
have  been  affected  with  this  disease  for  years 
past,  not  mildly,  but  virulently,  every  6hoot 
showing  the  ugly  blister.  Dr.  Home  sprayed 
this  spring  with  the  copper  sulphate  mixture 
known  as  Burgundy,  and  in  several  cases,  and 
in  order  to  compare  spraypd  with  unsprayed 
parts,  he  sprayed  only  one  half  of  each  tree. 
He  mixed  a  litle  milk  with  the  specific,  and  this 
caused    the  liquid   to    adhere    the   oettesr  to  the 


extent  of  the  garden.  We  had  not  until  recently, 
when  we  were  conducted  round  by  the  water 
where  the  Japanese  Irises  grow,  and  onwards 
in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting six  new  cottages  for  workmen  now  near- 
ing  completion.  In  the  first  place,  our  attention 
was  directed  to  a  field  where,  as  Dr.  Keobls 
informed  us,  rare  and  new  shrubs,  especially 
Chinese  shrubs,  are  to  be  planted  to  form  orna 
mental  shrubberies.  This  is  one  of  the  projects 
that  will  most  likely  wait  until  more  settled 
times.  Further  on,  the  grounds  reach  to  the 
River  Wey,  and  we  walked  quite  a  distance 
along  by  the  river  on  our  way  to  the  cottages. 
Some  day  or  other  this  will  all  be  opened  up. 
We  remembered  the  delightful  walks  around  the 
lake  at  Leonardslee,  and  reflected  that  many  of 
the  beautiful  features  there  could  certainly  be 
reproduced  here.  There  is  another  project,  in  the 
air  at  present,  but-   one  that  some   day  will   be 
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foliage.  The  result  is  not  merely  satisfactory ; 
it  is  striking.  There  is  not  a  single  blister  on 
the  side  of  the  tree  that  was  sprayed,  and  all 
the  leaves  look  the  better  for  the  spraying, 
whilst  on  the  other  half  almost  every  leaf  appears 
affected.  This  curative  success  has  opened  up 
another  problem  that  may  not  be  settled  so 
easily.  The  disease  is  a  parasitic  fungus,  and  at 
the  time  of  spraying  it  was  living  under  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  resting  shoots.  Yet  the  spray- 
fluid  prevented  the  formation  of  leaf  curl  com- 
pletely, and  how  it  operated  to  do  this  is  a  ques 
tion.  The  obvious  explanation  perhaps  is  that 
the  leaves  absorbed  the  fluid,  and  the  fluid  killed 
the  parasite,  but,  like  many  other  obvious  ex- 
planations, it  may  not  be  true. 

Projects  in  the  Air. 
It   is  more    than   probable  that  most    Fellows 
who  visit  Wisley  have  no  true  conception  of  the 


carried  out  to  fulfilment.  The  cottages  are  close 
to  the  road  and  are  built  in  pairs,  each  pair 
forming  one  of  three  sides  of  a  court,  thus  en- 
closing a  piece  of  ground  that  will  form  a  very 
pretty  setting.  Each  cottage  has  two  living 
rooms,  a  bathroom  downstairs,  and  three  bed- 
rooms. They  are  models  that  do  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  every  credit. 

The  Laboratory. 
The  construction  of  the  new  laboratory  is  being 
pushed  forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  Dr. 
Keeble,  the  Director,  is  looking  forward  with 
some  degree  of  impatience  to  the  day  when  the 
fine  new  laboratory  will  be  available  for  serious 
research  work.  It  is  situated  immediately  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  gates,  and 
extends  down  to  the  old  laboratory,  this  latter 
structure  being  now  included  in  the  new  scheme. 
It  was  recognised  at  the  start  that  a  building  of 


such  proportions  when  erected  in  a  garden  like 
Wisley,  required  to  be  of  a  quiet,  unimposing 
character,  artistic,  and  of  a  style  that  would  not 
contrast  violently  with  the  scene  in  which  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  objects.  The  roof  is  not  of 
Tush  thatch  as  at  first  proposed,  but  of  tiles 
which  have  been  obtained  from  sundry  old 
buildings.  The  neutral  tint  of  these  cannot  fail 
to  be  greatly  appreciated,  but  at  present  the 
contrast  they  present  to  the  staring  red  tiles 
on  the  adjacent  stables  serves  only  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  unsuitability  of  the  latter. 
Being  close  to  the  road,  the  building  of  the  labor- 
atory will  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the 
old  bank  hedge,  and  the  planting  of  a  fresh,  low 
hedge,  more  in  character  with  projected  altera- 
tions at  the  entrance  itself.  In  the  old  days, 
when  Wisley  was  simply  a  garden  to  look  at  and 
enjoy,  and  before  it  became  a  centre  of  varied 
activities,  the  very  informal  entrance  seemed 
quite  in  place,  but  the  present  somewhat  ugly 
gate  has  never  been  anything  but  an  eyesore,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  put  in  its  place  wrought-iron 
gates  that  will  not  offend  the  eye.  Suggested 
alterations  at  this  point,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  nearness  of  the  laboratory  buildings,  include 
making  the  path  into  two  levels,  one  at  about 
the  road  level  and  terminated  by  several  steps, 
and  the  other  a  little  beyond  Mr.  Wright's  house, 
when  further  steps  will  gain  the  level  of  the  gar- 
den. All  these  improvements  are  the  subject  of 
anxious  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Wisley 
Development  Committee,  and  that  so  many 
are  contemplated  is  proof  that  Wisley  is 
a  busy,  thinking  organisation,  training  and 
equipping  itself  in  all  ways  possible  in  order  to 
commence  work  in  Teal  earnest  when  "  the  day  " 
arrives  on  which  the  present  preparations  will  be 
completed.  We  leave  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  laboratory  and  its  beautiful 
porch  and  other  architectural  features  until  an- 
other occasion.     It.  H.  P. 


BOTANICAL  TRAVELS  IN   UGANDA. 


On  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  a  house  dinner  of 
the  Horticultural  Club  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Sir  Harry  Veitch  presiding  over  a 
company  numbering  twenty-seven.  Follow- 
ing the  dinner  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  F.L.S.,  gave 
a  most  interesting  lecture  on  his  "  Botanical 
Travels  in  Uganda."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  lantern-slides  prepared  mainly  from 
photographs  taken  by  the  lecturer  while  in 
Uganda  in  the  capacity  of  Superintendent  of 
Forests  and  of  the  Botanical  and  Scientific  De- 
partment. Mr.  Dawe  briefly  outlined  the  early 
history  of  Uganda  from  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  and  referred  to  the  work  of  the  early  col- 
lectors dating  from  Speke  and  Grant  in  1860. 
He  paid  a  special  tribute  to  the  collecting  work 
done  by  Dr.  Bagshawe,  formerly  medical  officer 
of  the  Uganda  Administration  and  now 
Director  of  the  Tropical  Diseases  Bureau  in 
London. 

Mr.  Dawe  points  out  that  although  our  ac- 
quaintance with  Uganda's  flora  dates  back  over 
fifty  years,  it  is  only  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so  that  we  have  acquired  a  fairly  general 
knowledge  of  the  flora  as  a  whole,  and  that  even 
now  a  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished before  the  time  can  be  said  to  be  ripe  for 
the  flora  of  Uganda  to  be  written.  Also  that  r. 
study  of  the  material  now  available  presents 
several  interesting  and  marked  features.  The 
position  of  Uganda  in  Africa  is  east-central, 
but  the  flora  has  marked  affinities  with  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  particularly  west. 
The  plants  of  the  tropical  rain  forests  of  the 
Lake  Regions  show  remarkable  affinity  with  the 
We6t  African  Coast  flora.  Recent  research  work 
has  shown  that  many  species  common  in  West 
Africa  stretch  across  the  continent  as  far  as 
Uganda,  and  in  some  cases  as  far  as  Usambara  in 
German  East  Africa,  and  even  to  Mozambique. 
Such  species  include  many  valuable  timber  trees 
as  well  as  many  interesting  Orchids  and  other 
plants.  A  careful  study  of  this  foreign  element, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  in  the  flora  of  Uganda 
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should  throw  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  the  African  continent. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  question  is  found 
in  the  mixed  flora  of  the  Ruwenzori.  There 
we  have  the  luxuriant  tropical  rain  forest  in  the 
lower  valleys,  replaced  by  heaths  and  Podo- 
carpus  at  a  higher  elevation  ;  then  by  Bamboos, 
and  further  up  by  Tree-Lobelias  and  Tree- 
Senecios,  Helichrysums  and  other  such  plants. 
Amongst  them  we  find  species  common  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Africa.  As  an  interesting 
example  cited  of  the  link  between  north  and 
south  is  the  occurrence  of  Erica  arborea  and 
Faurea  saligna  growing  together.  The  former  is 
found  as  far  north  as  South  Europe,  consider- 
ably over  30°  north  of  the  equator ;  and  the 
latter  as  far  south  as  the  Cape,  over  30°  south  of 
the  equator,  while  they  are  companions  living 
together  on  the  Ruwenzori. 

The  lecturer  exhibited  a  most  interesting 
series   of  pictures,  and  starting  from   Mombasa 


Reference  was  made  to  the  many  horticultural 
plants  introduced  from  Uganda,  and  coloured 
plates  of  many  of  them  were  exhibited  in  the 
room.  Coreopsis  Grantii,  Pycnostachys  Dawei, 
Clerodendron  ugandense,  Angraecum  infundi- 
bulare,  Cissus  adenopodus  are  amongst  the 
garden  plants  sent  home  by  Mr.  Dawe.  Of  the 
economic  plants  he  has  brought  to  light,  might 
be  mentioned  Landolphia  Dawei  and  L.  ugan- 
densis,  Balsamocitrus  Dawei  (a  new  genus), 
Entandrophragma  utilis,  and  E.  excelsa — 
important  timber  trees. 

The  lecture  evoked  a  keen  interest  amongst 
the  audience,  and  considerable  discussion  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Cuthbert  Christy,  formerly  of 
Uganda  and  recently  home  from  the  Congo, 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Dawe  in  Uganda,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  initiation  of  the  cotton,  cocoa, 
coffee  and  rubber  industries  and  of  his  valuable 
exploration  work. 


general  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  was  excel- 
lently calculated  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  merits  of  individual  varieties ;  but  an  un- 
avoidable difficulty  presented  itself  in  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  specimens  of  the  same  variety 
differed  considerably  according  to  the  source  from 
which  they  were  derived.  It  was  frequently  to 
be  observed  on  the  one  hand  that  a  variety  which 
was  in  the  main  meritorious  comprised  a  few 
vases  of  inferior  quality  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  variety  which  was  in  general  below  the 
average  was  redeemed  by  a  single  vase  of  out- 
standing merit.  However,  it  was  usually  possible 
to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  each  variety,  and 
below  is  given  a  selection  of  what  seemed  to  us 
to  be  the  best  in  their  respective  shades.  Our 
choice  was  made  primarily  with  regard  to  colour, 
but  other  considerations,  such  as  form,  stature, 
and  refinement  of  texture,  were  not  neglected. 

ScaHet    Vermilion, — Isis,    Whistler,    Bartigon. 
Flambeau    and  Glow. 


Fig.  86. 


THE    CHELSEA   SHOW. 
-senecio  MTTLTiBHACTEATA.       (See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee,  p.  282.) 


took  his  audience  for  a  journey  on  the  wonderful 
Uganda  Railway  across  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
and  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Uganda,  Unyoro  and  Toro,  including  an  ascent 
of  the  snow-capped  Ruwenzori  Range.  The  most 
interesting  features  of  the  vegetation  were  dealt 
with,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  forest  and 
mountain  flora.  The  pictures  also  indicated 
some  of  the  difficulties  the  lecturer  encountered 
in  his  long  journeys  through  that  country,  and 
the  dangers  he  ran  of  sleeping  sickness  in  his 
travel  around  the  lakes  and  through  the  islands 
at  a  time  when  it  was  unknown  that  the  tsetse 
fly  was  the  carrier  of  this  dreadful-  disease. 
Islands  once  visited  by  Mr.  Dawe,  which  were 
then  thickly  populated,  are  to-day  uninhabited 
through  the  ravages  of  this  dreadful  scourge. 
Mr.  Dawe's  views  of  travel  and  native  scenes 
present  a  very  clear  idea  of  life  as  it  is  amongst 
the  natives,  their  customs,  domestic  life,  and 
their  industries. 


TULIPS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


A  special  exhibition  of  Tulips  was  held  on 
Friday  of  last  week  in,  connection  with  the  Tulip 
Conference  arranged  lor  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 
The  majority  of  the  blooms  shown  was  fur- 
nished by  the  extensive  trials  which  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  society's  gardens  at  Wisley, 
but  there  were  also  numbers  of  exhibits  from 
trade  growers  and  others.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  exhibition  was  to  enable  the  committee  to 
decide  on  the  synonyms  of  the  varieties  sent ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  blooms  were  carefully 
arranged  in  a  series  of  graduated  shades  of 
colour.  It  was  hoped  that  a  full  collection  of 
standard  varieties  of  May-flowering  Tulips 
would  be  sent  from  Holland  for  comparison,  but 
this  was  not  found  possible.  Trade  groups 
were  arranged  along  the  walls  of  the  hall,  and 
the    cut     blooms     on    the    centre    tables.        The 


Cochineal  Red. — Farncombe  Sanders,  Prof. 
Rawenhoff,  Europe,  Van  Poortvliet,  Prof.  F. 
Darwin,  T.  Gesneriana  major,  and  T.  G.  spathu- 
lata. 

Cerise. — Pride  of  Haarlem,  Louise  de  la  Val- 
liere,  Loveliness  -(pale),  and  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Magenta  (a  rather  doubtful  colour). — William 
Goldring,  Burbidgei  (a  very  tall  variety),  Herta 
(rather  more  rose  than  magenta),  L'Etincelante 
and  Admiral  Togo. 

Pale  Magenta. — Nautica,  Edison,  Emanuel 
Sweerts  and  Washington. 

Hose. — Exhibits  under  this  colour  were  very 
numerous.  The  best  were  Baronne  de  la  Ton- 
naye,  Mme.  Krelage,  Princess  Elizabeth,  Julie 
Vinot  and  Venus. 

Pale    Rose. — Psycho,    Fanny    and    Sophrosym-. 

Salmon  Pink. — Clara  Butt  (much  the  best  of  a 
few)     and   Maiden's  Blush. 
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Crimson  Maroon. — Prince  Albert,  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,,  Donders  and  Eclipse. 

Maroon  Black. — Fra  Angelico,  Dandolo  and 
Noire  Veritable.  In  this  class  the  form  was  not 
particularly  good. 

Purple  Black. — Zulu,   Sultan  and  Faust. 

Deep  Purple. — Marconi,  Paul  Boudry  (of  large 
size),  Raphael  and  St.   Simon. 

Violet  Purple. — The  Bishop,  Valentine  and 
Viking. 

Rosy  Purple. — Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Violet 
Queen,    Pygmalion,   Adrian   Baillet. 

Bosu  Lilac. — Ascanio,  Edouard  Andre  and 
Euterpe. 

Lilac: — Erguste,  Dream,  Bleu  Aimable  (a  very 
deep  tone  of  colour)  and  Rev.  H.  Ewbank. 
Other  varieties  of  lilac  tone  were  Electra,  Fille 
Cherie  (syn.  Mauve  Claire)  and  Le  Petit 
Blondin,  all  of  good  colour  and  form. 

Blush. — La  Candeur,  Marcraret  and  Zephyr. 


■•-     :      :      ■  ■.._■ -^"7 

Primrose. — Moonlight,-  Ellen  Willmott  and 
Solfaterre. 

Yellow,  edged  Red. — Gold-dust,  Bandmaster, 
and  Golden  Crown.  Unfortunately  in  a  good 
many  of  the  Tulips  shown  under  these  varietal 
names  the  colours  had  "  run,"  somewhat  mar- 
Ting  the  effect. 

Bronze. — Goodvinck,  Bronze  King  and  Golden 
Bronze. 

Tricolor  or  Shot. — John  Buskin  was  the  most 
handsome  variety  in  this  section,  being  pink 
edged  with  bronzy  gold.  It  is  a  very  fine  flower, 
with  long  pointed  petals.  Le  Reve  is  a  beau- 
tiful variety,  with  large  globular  flowers  of  soft- 
rose,   with  orange  and  chamois  glow. 

Dutch  Broken. — Brunehilde,  Cerise  belle  forme 
and  The  Zebra. 

Parrot. — Amongst  the  Parrot  varieties  by  far 
the  best  was  Perfecta,  the  rest  not  being  in  any 
way  remarkable. 


TULIP   WINNER. 


87. — TULIP    WINNER   :    PETALS  WHITE,    WITH  A  MIDDLE    BAND   OF    HOSE    COLOUR. 


Slaty  Lilac. — Remembrance  and  Pensee  Amere. 

Cottage— White.—  Dora,  Parisian  White  and 
Cygnet. 

Cottage— White,  edged  Pink.— Merry  Maid, 
Carnation  and   Rose  Mignon. 

Picotee. — Picotee  and  T.  elegans  alba. 

Cream,  flushed  Pink. — The  varieties  classed 
under  this  section  were  very  variable,  some 
being  flushed  with  deep  rose,  and  some  even 
with  red.  Isabella  was  the  best,  showing  the 
true  colour;  and  Pride  of  Inglescombe  was  also 
a  meritorious  variety. 

Cottage — Pink. — Inglescombe  Pink  was  by 
far  the  best  in  this  section.  Mrs.  Ken-ell  was 
also   good,   but   was   tinted   with  purple. 

Cerise. — Rosalind   and  Rosetta. 

Scarlet. — Inglescombe  Scarlet,  Sunlight  and 
Scarlet  Emperor. 

Orange  Scarlet. — Orange  King  and  Grenadier. 

Yellow. — The  varieties  in  this  section  were 
particularly  good,  which  made  the  choice  some- 
what difficult.  Mts.  Moon,  T.  Gesneriana  lutea, 
Bouton  d'OT,  and  Parisiana  were  all  excellent. 


Cottage  Broken. — Maid  of  Holland,  Zomer- 
schoon    and  Chameleon. 

Rembrandt. — Mayerbeer,  Raphael  and  Victor 
Hugo. 

Doubles. — These  were  on  the  whole  poor,  the 
best  being  Blue  Flag. 

Grouts. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for  gToups 
shown  by  trade  firms  and  others  : — 

Gold  Medal. — Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Silver  Cup. — Dobbie  AND  Co.,  Edinburgh  and 
Marks  Tey. 

Silver  Standard  Cup. — Rev.  Canon  Fowler, 
Earley  Vicarage,  Reading. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  Medals. — R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd., 
Wisbech;  Hogg  and  Robertson,  Ltd.,  Dublin; 
R.   Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal. — J.  Waterer,  Sons 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Bagshot  and   Wargrave. 

Silver  Lindley  Medals. — A.  D.  Hall,  Esq., 
London;  W.  T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Bath. 

Silver  Flora  Medal. — C   Bourne.   Bletchley. 


At  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Ware  exhibited  a  group  of  new  Tulips, 
the  number  of  fine  novelties  it  included  being 
remarkable,  and  three  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
One  of  the  best  was  Winner,  illustrated  in 
fig.  87.  The  flower  is  a  beautiful  goblet  shape 
with  the  three  exterior  segments  deeply  shaded, 
and  pencilled  in  their  centres  with  rose  colour. 


FOREIGN   CORRESPONDENCE. 


HETEROMORPHY   IN   PINGUICDLAS. 

Heteromorphy  of  the  foliage  of  Pinguicula 
gypsicola  (described  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Botanical  Magazine)  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
species.  It  may  be  said  to  exist  among  all 
hardy  Pinguiculas.  It  is  very  noticeable  among 
our  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  species,  in  which  the 
foliage  disappears  in  winter,  leaving  only  a  bulb 
which  resembles  a  miniature  edition  of  a  Lilium. 
The  Mexican  species  form  a  transition  stage ;  the 
heteromorphy  which  is  so  noticeable  in  P.  gypsi- 
cola is  less  marked  in  P.  Flos-mulionis,  and  be- 
comes even  less  apparent  in  P.  caudata. 

When  Pinguiculas  arrive  from  their  place  of 
origin  during  their  resting  stage,  their  appear- 
ance is  very  deceptive.  I  remember  that,  three 
years  ago,  when  I  received  some  specimens  of 
P.  Flos-mulionis  without  any  label,  I  took  them 
for  Sempervivums  or  Sedums.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  P.  caudata,  which  is  frequently  seen  in 
greenhouses,  the  other  species  are  rare,  though 
they  are  all  pretty  and  interesting.  The  Alpine 
and  Pyrenean  species  are  easily  cultivated  in,  an 
unheated  house  in  Sphagnum-moss  kept  damp 
during  the  growing  period,  and  a  little  dry 
during  the  period  of  rest.  Of  the  Mexican 
species  P.  caudata  is  the  easiest  to  cultivate. 
The  soil  which  suits  it  best  is  a  mixture  of  peat, 
leaf-mould  and  river  sand.  It  can  also  be  grown 
in  Sphagnum-moss,  but  it  does  not  do  quite  so- 
well  in  this — at  any  rate,  with  me. 

P.  Flos-mulionis  is  more  tender,  and  Sphag- 
num is  not  at  all  suitable  for  it.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  compost  of  leaf-soil  and  sand,  with 
good  drainage  to  avoid  any  excess  of  dampness. 
During  the  resting  period  water  should  be  given 
sparingly  :  this  is  a  point  essential  to  success. 
It  is  usually  erroneous  to  treat  Pinguiculas  as  if 
they  were  aquatic  plants ;  they  require  water 
only  during  the  growing  period. 

I  have  grown  P.  gypsicola  for  two  years ;  this 
is  rather  a  short  time  in  which  to  gather  very 
definite  ideas  on  its  cultivation,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  very  tender.  However,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  induce  it  to  seed,  either  by  self-fertilisa- 
tion or  -by  hybridisation  with  another  species. 

Pinguiculas  can  be  multiplied  either  by  divi- 
sion or  by  seed.  The  last  method  is  the  best, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  sowings  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Orchids.  A  ball 
should  be  made  of  Sphagnum-moss,  and  this 
should  be  wrapped  round  with  a  cloth,  the  whole 
being  placed  in  a  pot  suspended  near  the  Toof- 
glass  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
have  produced  four  or  five  leaves  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  another  pot,  covered  with  a 
glass  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  larvae 
of  a  diptera  of  the  Tipules  family.  These  diptera 
larvae  are  well  known  to  Orchid-growers  by  the 
ravages  they  cause  among  the  young  seedlings. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  if  the  seedlings  have  been 
rightly  treated,  they  will  be  ready  to  flower. 

Pinguiculas  will  hybridise  among  themselves 
without  much,  difficulty.  I  have  obtained 
hybrids  between  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  caudata 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  "  P.  Irwin 
Lynch."  Also  P.  Flos-mulionis  and  P.  caudata 
hybridise  without  difficulty.  It  is  curious  from 
a  botanical  point  of  view  that  hybrids  can  be- 
obtained  from  two  species  differing  so  widely  as 
P.  grandiflora  and  P.  caudata.  F.  Denit, 
Balaruc-les-Bains,  Hirault,  France. 
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Insect  Pests  of  the  Season. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  season  for  thrips  in- 
festation in  my  orchards,  the  species  most 
troublesome  in  them  being  Euthrips  pyri.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  difficult  to  kill  by  spraying ;  but 
the  soft  soap  and  ammonia  wash  kills  all  that  it 
wets  well ;  at  any  rate  when  they  are  as  young 
as  they  are  up  to  May  1.  Aphis,  chiefly  A.  sorbi, 
is  more  common  in  trusses  of  blossom  buds  than 
usual,  and  young  winter  moth  caterpillars  are 
somewhat  numerous  in  some  varieties  of  Apples. 
The  Apple-sucker  infestation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  than  it  has  often  been  before. 
Among  Plums  there  is  the  most  extraordinary 
exemption  from  aphis  attack  that  I  have  ever 
known.  Not  a  single  aphis  has  been  noticed  on 
a  Plum  tree  at  present.  Red  spider  eggs  were 
thick  on  many  Apple  and  Plum  trees,  but  had 
not  hatched  when  last  noticed.  The  little,  active 
capsid  bugs,  which  appear  simultaneously  with 
suckers,  are  less  numerous  than  they  were  last 
season  in  my  orchards.  They  are  killed  by  any 
wash  which  kills  the  sucker. 

Top-Grafting. 

About  half  an  acre  of  Irish  Peach  Apple  trees, 
six  years  from  the  planting,  were  topped  and 
grafted  with  Bramley's  Seedling  in  the  latter 
half  of  April.  They  were  well-grown  trees,  but 
the  fruit  was  scanty  and  poisoned  with  scab. 
About  a  hundred  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  Apples 
were  treated  likewise.  Like  Irish  Peach,  this  is 
a  variety  not  worth  growing  for  market  purposes, 
as  it  is  subject  to  scab,  and  at  the  best  it  makes 
only  low  prices.  It  is  not  fit  for  dessert  and  is 
not  big  enough  for  a  culinary  Apple.  It  is  a 
great  yielder,  however,  and  some  hundreds  of 
trees  of  the  variety  were  spared  for  one  more 
season  on  account  of  their  profuse  show  of  blos- 
som buds.  There  is  one  point  in  top-grafting 
which  is  worth  notice.  It  has  often  been  stated 
that  the  trees  to  be  treated  may  'be  headed  back 
at  any  time  in  the  winter,  leaving  only  the  por- 
tions of  branches  that  are  to  be  grafted.  This 
appears  to  me  a  great  mistake,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  bark  of  branches  cut  hack  even  a  week 
Defore  the  grafting  did  not  slip  nearly  as  well  as 
that  of  branches  freshly  cut  off.  No  doubt  the 
heading  may  be  done  at  any  time  in  the  winter 
if  the  cutting  is  at  least  6  inches  above  the  places 
in  which  scions  are  to  be  inserted ;  but  this  in- 
volves sawing  twice  to  a  branch,  whereas  once 
will  do  if  the  branches  aTe  left  entire  until  just 
before  the  grafting.  Another  point,  so  far  as 
rind  grafting  is  concerned,  relates  to  the  plan, 
often  recommended,  of  cutting  a  thin  slice  oB 
the  side  of  the  scion  which  is  to  fit  against  the 
side  of  the  unraised  bark  of  the  stock.  This 
refers  to  the  method  of  raising  only  one  side  of 
the  bark  of  the  stock  where  it  is  cut  through 
vertically.  In  our  operations  we  found  that  the 
fitting  of  the  scion  to  the  unraised  side  of  the 
bark  of  the  stock  was  much  better  when  the 
edge  of  the  scion  was  not  sliced  off.  Perhaps 
this  would  not  be  the  case  witn  old  trees  the 
bark  of  which  is  very  thick. 

Experiment  in  Keeping  Flawed  Apples. 

In  the  autumn  of  1914  Bramley  Apples  flawed 
in  various  ways  were  labelled  (two  of  each)  and 
stored  in  the  fruit  chamber  to  see  how  long  each 
pair  would  keep.  The  varieties  of  the  flawing 
were  as  follows: — Hole  in  eye  end,  callused 
over  ;  bitter  pit ;  hard  brown  mark,  caused  by 
rubbing  against  a  branch ;  numerous  small  Tot 
spots  ;  scab  ;  earwig  hole  ;  tiny  deep  hole ;  hard 
bruise,  callused  over;  cut,  not  quite  through; 
skin,  caused  by  pressure  against  the  edge  of  a 
fruit  tray.  The  first  flawed  Apple  to  begin  to 
rot  was. one  affected  with  bitter  pit,  at  the  end 
of  December.  This  was  .followed  on  January  2, 
by  a  fruit  with 'a  hole  in  the  eye,  end,. '  Next 
came  one  of  the  Apples  with  a  hard  bruise,  cal- 
lused over,  which  began  to  rot  on  February  1, 


while  its  fellow  kept  well  till  the  middle  of 
March,  when  its  rotting  was  not  at  the  bruised 
place.  All  the  other  pairs,  including  those 
covered  with  small  rot  spots,  kept  well  into 
April — as  well  as  the  fruit  stored  in  perfectly 
sound  condition.  These  results  are  astonishing, 
the  exemption  of  Apples  covered  with  small  rot 
spots,  those  bored  by  earwigs,  and  bruised  speci- 
mens from  speedy  rotting  being  particularly  so. 
A  Southern  Grower. 


THE  BULB  GARDEN. 

FRITILLARIA  PALLIDIFLORA. 

For  sheer  beauty,  and  that  of  an  uncommon 
oharacter,  no  Fritillary  and  few  spring  flowers 
can  rival  that  of  Fritillaria  pallidiflora.  The 
abundant  foliage  is  of  a  pale,  glaucous  grey- 
green,  with  which  the  pale  yellow  of  the  flowers 
harmonises  in  the  most  pleasing  way. 

Here  the  plants  grow  to  a  height  of  20  or  24 
inches,  and  each  bears  about  six  or  eight  flowers. 
My  original  bulb  was  one  of  the  treasures  that 
I  brought  away  from  Foster's  garden  at  Shel- 
ford,  and  it  has  now  increased  to  some  thirty 
or  forty  bulbs,  besides  giving  me  numbers  of 
seedlings. 

Cultivation  appears  to  be  extremely  easy,  and 
yet,  for  some  reason,  this  plant  does  not  seem 
to  thrive  in  some  other  gardens  as  it  does  here 
in  light,  dry  soil  enriched  with  leaf-mould  and 
chalk.  Its  native  home  is  in  Southern  Siberia 
or  Turkestan,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that  the  bulbs  are  only  root- 
less for  a  very  short  time,  possibly  not  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
moved  immediately  the  foliage  has  faded,  and 
should  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground.  One 
would  have  expected  a  Siberian  or  Turkestan 
plant  to  remain  dormant  for  some  months  at 
least,  but  Fritillaria  pallidiflora  is  an  exception. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  a  plant  which  is  hardly  ever  completely 
dormant  would  prefer  a  moist  subsoil.  Yet 
bulbs  of  this  species  that  I  have  sent  to  Holland 
have  failed  to  thrive  there.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation ? 

GLADIOLUS  TRISTIS. 

Almost  exactly  matching  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  of  Fritillaria  pallidiflora  are  those  of 
Gladiolus  tristis,  which,  moreover,  flowers  at 
almost  exactly  the  same  time.  This  year  my  bulbs 
came  through  the  winter  unscathed,  and  were 
not  lifted  at  all  last  year.  The  growth  is  very 
slender  and  the  flowers,  to  the  number  of  three 
or  four,  are  borne  on  thin,  wiry  stems  about 
18  inches  in  length.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
plant,  besides  its  early-flowering  habit,  is  the  de- 
lightful scent  given  off  in  the  evening  especially. 
The  fragrance  resembles  that  of  the  Night- 
scented  Stock,  Matthiola  tristis. 

NARCISSUS  DUBIUS. 

This  charming  little  species  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically unknown  in  our  gardens.  I  am  indebted 
for  it  to  my  friend  Monsieur  F.  Denis,  of 
Balaruc-les-Bains,  near  whose  garden  I  have 
myself  also  dug  up  bulbs  in  waste,  rocky  places. 
For  some  years  now  it  has  grown  and  flowered 
here  in  dry,  stony  soil,  and  it  has,  moreover, 
set  seed  freely.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a 
country  where  the  bulbs  must  be  roasted  in  bone- 
dry  soil  for  two  or  three  months  in  summer,  it 
is  obviously  a  species  better  suited  to  our  dry 
Surrey  sands  than  those  Narcissi  that  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Pyrenean  species,  which  must  have 
a  moist  subsoil  to  be  really  happy. 

N.  dubius  grows  here  in  very  poor  soil  to  a 
height  of  about  8  inches,  and  each  stem  bears 
two  or  three  flowers  of  an  ivory-white  colour. 
The  whole  flower  only  measures  about  $  inch 
across,  and  the  shallow  cup  is  only  i  inch  in 
diameter,"  and  even  less  than  that  in  depth.  It 
is  an  ideal  rook-garden  Narcissus,  and  deserves 
to  be  much  more  widely  known. '  IF.  7?.  Dykes, 
Chtirtcrhoutc,  Gothilming. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editors   do    not   hold    themselves   responsible    for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Daffodils  at  Brockweir  House. — I  was 
honoured  a  short  time  ago  by  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosfield  to  visit  the. 
gardens  of  their  new  home,  Brockweir  House, 
Monmouthshire.  Knowing  that  a  visit  in  spring 
to  the  gardens  of  these  keen  Daffodil  lovers 
would  be  full  of  pleasure  and  interest  I  gladly 
accepted  this  kind  invitation,  and  made  my 
way  down  the  beautiful  Wye  Valley,  in  which 
Brockweir  is  situated.  On  reaching  the  gardens 
my  anticipations  of  pleasure  in  the  display  of 
Daffodils  were  completely  realised.  I  should 
like,  but  for  lack  of  space,  to  describe  each 
flower  fully.  Among  the  Trumpets  I  was 
especially  struck  by  a  fine  variety,  named 
General  Joffre,  with  a  pale  cream  trumpet  and 
still  paler  perianth  segments  ;  and  Majestic  was 
hardly  inferior.  Among  the  Incomparabiles 
Home  Truth  was  a  substantial  bloom,  with 
clear-coloured  perianth ;  Horatius  and  Pilgrim 
were  two  attractive  pale  varieties.  The  BaTriis, 
which  are  everywhere  beloved,  were  here  in 
rich  colour  and  first-class  form.  Firetail,  Red 
Lady  and  Radiant  were  specially  brilliant. 
Leedsiis  were  represented  by  a  lavish  display 
of  plants  in  robust  health,  riotously  blooming. 
Gyrfalcon  was  a  fine  variety,  with  a  clear  white 
perianth  and  a  beautifully  fringed  cup.  It  was 
ratheT  early  for  the  Poeticus  section,  and  these 
varieties  were  mostly  in  the  bud  stage  ;  but  the 
few  that  were  already  in  bloom  gave  promise 
of  a  good  display.  Mrs.  Crosfield,  who  took 
me  round  the  garden,  told  me  that  the  bulbs 
had  all  been  removed  from  their  Somerset 
'home  last  season.  They  were  replanted  in  a 
meadow,  gently  sloping  towards  the  west,  the 
tuTf  having  been  previously  dug  in,  which  made 
an  ideal  loamy  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  bulbs. 
They  were  planted  in  rows,  about  4  inches  apart 
each  way,  ten  rows  forming  a  bed,'  and  the  beds 
were  divided  by  paths.  All  sections,  with  one 
exception,  have  done  remarkably  well  since  their 
exodus.  The  exception  is  the  Poeticus  group. 
The  growth  of  these  varieties  has  been  rather 
weak,  and  the  colour  has  suffered  somewhat. 
This  partial  failure  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fresh  condition  of  the  soil,  which  time  will 
remedy.     G.  H.  E.,  Gloucestershire. 

Gardening  during  the  War  (see  p.  235). 
— Waiving  the  debatable  point  as  to  whether 
work  can  be  more  expeditiously  done  by  a  man 
pushing  a  hoe  in  front  of  him  rather  than  working 
it  as  he  walks  backward,  the  very  important 
question  is  at  once  raised,  Is  not  work  so  done 
rendered  much  less  effective  because  of  the  worker 
walking  over  the  ground  as  it  is  hoed  and  thus 
making  in  some  degree  firm  the  surface  he  has 
just  sought  to  loosen?  It  must.be  so;  and  so 
the  more  quickly  done  work  (if  it  is  sol  is  prac- 
tically nullified.  One  of  the  advantages  of  walk- 
ing backwards  in  the  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  is 
that  the  worker  leaves  the  surface  stirred  and 
loose ;  while  to  walk  upon  it,  as  the  operator 
must  do  who  continues  to  push  his  hoe,  would 
not  only  firm  the  surface  but  actually  serve  to 
fix  the  roots  of  some  weeds  in  such  contact  with 
the  soil  that  the  first  shower  of  rain  would  cause 
them  to  grow  again.     C.   Turner.  Highgate. 

The  Spring  Drought.— The  drought  has 
had  a  very  serious  effect  on  vegetation  in  this 
part  of  Surrey,  and  the  trouble  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  cold,  north-east  winds,  which  have 
prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  past  ten 
weeks.  In  the  whole  of  that  time  but  little 
rain  has  fallen,  and  as  the  soil  is  sandy,  the 
harmful  effects  are  now  becoming  evident.  The 
nights  also  have  been  cold,  and  where  watering 
trees  and  shrubs  has  been  resoTted  to  it  has  been 
necessary,  owing  to  the  night  frosts,  to  do  the 
work  in  the  mornings  in  order  that  the  foliage 
should  be  dry  at  night.  Rhododendrons,  Ericas 
and  similar  plants  need  plenty  of  water  in 
spring  time,  and  the  soil  should  be  made  as  fine 
as  possible.  Then,  if  a  mulching  of  leaf-mould 
or  decayed  manure  is  spread  over  the  roots,  tb 
soil  moisture  will  be  retained.  In  times  of 
drought  it  is  surprising  how  beneficial'  morning 
sprayings  -are  to  such  hard-wooded  plants  as 
Camellias.  Another  point  that  needs  attention 
is    to    see     that    planted     specimens    are    made 
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secure  in  the  soil,  for  dry  ground  is 
always  loose,  and  where  the  plants  sway 
to  and  fro  the  roots  become  broken.  Flower- 
ing shrubs  have  been  especially  fine  this 
season,  but  some  of  the  earlier  bloomers 
were  harmed  by  frost  in  April.  Amongst  the 
Rhododendrons  now  in  flower  R.  racemosum,  R. 
amoena  (Azaleas),  varieties  Hexe  and  Carmina- 
tum  are  a  mass  of  flower,  and  many  of  the 
Himalayan  hybrids  are  also  flowering  profusely. 
It  is  a  common  error  to  allow  too  many  flower- 
buds  to  remain  on  Rhododendrons ;  growers 
should  thin  the  buds  early  in  the  season.  R. 
campylocarpum  and  R.  Thomsonii  frequently 
6uffer  damage  from  this  cause.  IT.  A.  Cool:, 
Godalming. 

Colour-Grouping  for  Small  Gardens.— 
As  bearing  on  the  two  excellent  articles  on  this 
subject  published  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (pp. 
51,  191),  I  may  record  three  most  effective  colour 
contrasts  in  these  gardens  now  : — (1)  Alyssum 
saxatile  near  to  Saxifraga  (or  Megasea)  cordi- 
folia  ;  (2)  Aubrietia  deltpides,  hanging  close  by  a 
plant  of  Cytisus  Beanii,  which  is  a  glorious 
profusion  of  yellow  flowers;  (3)  Viola  Purple 
Robe  and  Trollius  asiaticus  flowering  near  to 
each  other.  Those  to  whom  the  above  plants 
and  colours  are  known  alone  can  realise  the  strik- 
ing results  produced  by  their  associations.  C. 
Turner,  Ken  View  Garden,  Highgate. 

The  May  Frost.— A  severe  frost  on  the 
nights  of  May  12,  13,  and  14,  coming 
after  the  mildest  winter  in  my  recollec- 
tion, did  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to 
plants  in  vigorous  growth.  Early  Potatos,  a 
very  important  crop  in  Western  Scotland,  are  a 
piteous  sight ;  but,  confining  myself  to  ornamen- 
tal subjects,  the  following  notes  about  the  effect 
upon  a  few  of  the  choicest  of  them  may  be  of  some 
interest.  Those  Rhododendrons  which  were  in 
flower  had  their  blossoms  destroyed,  such  as 
R.  niveum,  campanulatum,  Shilsonii,  Luscombi- 
anum,  arboreum,  cinnabarinum,  and  glaucum. 
The  young  growth  was  destroyed  on  R.  Griffithi- 
anum  and  injured  on  R.  barbatum  and  campanu- 
latum. The  following  shrubs  were  wholly  un- 
injured in  the  open: — Tricuspidaria  lanceolata, 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  and  rhytidophyllum,  Eucry- 
phia  pinnatifolia  and  cordifolia,  Exochorda 
gTandiflora.  Spiraea  arguta,  Myrtus  Luma,  Bud- 
dleia  variabilis  and  varieties,  Fabiana  imbricata, 
Leptospermum  scoparium  and  varieties,  Buddleia 
globosa,  Solawum  crispum,  Olearia  macrodonta, 
stellulata  and  numroularifolia,  Andromeda 
(Pieris)  formosa,  and  Lomatia  ferruginea  had 
their  young  shoots  destroyed.  Berberidopsis 
corallina,  Abutilon  vitifolium,  Buddleia  Col- 
vilei,  Tricuspidaria  dependens,  Sophora  (Ed- 
wardsia)  grandiflora,  and  Carpenteria  Cali- 
fornia escaped  injury  on  walls.  Among  the 
newer  lilies,  Lilium  regale  suffered  badly,  L. 
Brownii  and  L.  Sargentae  not  at  all.  In  the  her- 
baceous class  Inula  Royleana  seems  to  have  come 
worst  off,  not  dead,  but  blackened.  Allium  kara- 
taviense,  Lysochiton  Kamskatense,  Stylophorum 
Bohemicum.  Kirengeshoma  palmata,  Boennins- 
hausenia  albiflora,  Leucocrinum  montanum,  Oxalis 
enneaphylla,  Paeonia  lutea,  Meconopsis  rudis, 
Wallichiana,  simplicifolia,  and  sinuata  latifolia 
are  untouched.  Tulipa  Greigii,  persica.  and  lini- 
folia  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  cold,  but  T. 
G'lusiana  had  its  flowers  destroyed.  Of  conifers, 
the  succulent  leading  shoots  on  vouthful  Cryp- 
tomeria  japonica  have  been  nipped,  and  the  lower 
branches  of  Picea  sitchensis  lost  their  tips. 
Larix  occidentalis.  in  full  leaf,  has  escaped  all 
damage,  so  has  Nothofagns  obliqua,  though  it 
leafs  a  full  fortnight  before  our  northern  Beech. 
Some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  snecies  of  Chinese  Rhodo- 
dendrons have  suffered  badlv,  others  not  at  all ; 
but  I  have  not  vet  mastered  their  nomenclature. 
Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreith. 

Lobelia    laxiflora   var.    angustifolia 

(see  p.  262). — I  have  known  this  Lobelia  for 
thirty  years  and  have  alwavs  found  it  to  be 
practically  hardy,  much  hardier  in  fact  than  L. 
cardinalis.  Clumps  in  the  kitchen  garden  here 
have  survived  the  past  five  winters,  the  plants 
usually  flowering  during  July  and  August.  Speci- 
mens which  have  flowered  under  glass  early  in  the 
year  will  sometimes  make  a  good  display  in  the 
autumn  if  planted  out.  J.  Thompson,  Hensol 
Castle  Gardens,  Pontyclun. 


The  Week1  s  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.    Briscoe,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,    Esq., 
Castleford,    Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Laelia  pumila.— The  species  and  its  varie- 
ties are  commencing  to  grow  freely,  and  may  be 
re-potted  or  re-surfaced.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  in  shallow  pans,  with  wire  handl-js 
attached,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  them 
from  the  roof-rafters.  Each  pan  should  be  filled 
one-half  of  its  depth  with  drainage  materials,  as 
only  a  small  quantity  of  soil  is  required.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  Osmunda-fibre  and  a 
little  Sphagnum-moss.  During  the  season  of 
active  growth  the  roots  need  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  even  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  ilia 
compost  should  never  be  absolutely  dry.  The 
plants  will  grow  well  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house,  or  the  intermediate  division. 

Pleione.— The  earlier  flowering  species  of 
Pleione,  including  P.  lagemaria,  P.  maculata,  P. 
praecox,  and  P.  iiumiiis,  are  in  full  growth,  and 
should  be  afforded  every  encouragement  to  make 
strong  pseudo-bulbs.  Plenty  of  water  must  be 
afforded,  and  directly  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are 
formed,  alternate  waterings  with  weak  liquid 
manure  will  be  beneficial.  A  shelf  near  to  the 
roof-glass  should  be  selected  for  Pleiones,  as  they 
need  plenty  of  light  and  air.  When  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  nearing  completion,  and  the  leaves 
commence  to  decay  at  the  tips,  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  discontinued.  Examine  the 
foliage  periodically  for  the  presence  of  red  spider, 
and  if  the  pest  is  detected  use  a  weak  insecti- 
cide. 

Oncioium.  —  Such  species  of  Oncidium  as  0. 
varicosum,  0.  crispum,  and  0.  Forbesii  are  well  in 
growth,  and  may  be  re-potted.  Fill  the  pots  one- 
half  of  their  depth  with  material  for  drainage, 
and  use  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
Osmunda-fibre,  broken  leaves,  and  Sphagnum- 
moss.  These  Orchids  should  be  grown  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  arranged  close  to 
the  roof-glass,  but  do  not  permit  anv  scorching 
of  the  foliage.  Water  carefully,  and  shade  the 
plants  from  excessive  sunlight  until  they  are  re- 
established. Weak  specimens  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  flower-spikes,  especially  plants 
that  have  been  re-potted  this  season. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  Nitnburnholme, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Clivea.— Specimen  plants  in  pots  have  finished 
flowering  and  need  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  and  clear  water  until  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth.  Cliveas  planted  out  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  liberal  manner  until  the 
autumn  months,  when  little  or  no  water  is 
needed. 

Chrysanthemums.— No  definite  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  to  the  time  to  undertake  the  final 
potting  of  Chrysanthemums.  In  gardens  in  the 
south  the  plants  make  their  growth  earlier  than 
in  the  north,  and  are  ready  for  potting  sooner. 
The  object  of  the  grower  should  be  to  have  the 
foliage  as  healthy  as  possible.  Therefore  the 
plants  should  receive  a  shift  before  they  become 
pot-bound,  lest  the  lower  leaves  should  drop.  In 
any  case,  the  compost  may  be  prepared  now,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  in  a  proper  condition  when 
required,  the  pots  washed,  and  the  position  in 
which  to  stand  the  plants  out-of-doors  made  ready 
for  their  reception.  Suitable  soil  is  an  impor- 
tant item  ;  it  should  consist  chiefly  of  loam,  with 
leaf-mould,  manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed. 
charcoal  and  sand  added,  also  a  little  bone-meal 
and  soot.  The  quantities  of  these  materials 
should  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  loam,  and 
local  conditions  must  also  be  considered  in  regard 
to  soil  and  potting,  as  these  vary  considerably. 

Humea  elegans.— Sow  seed  of  this  elegant 
plant  to  raise  strong  plants  by  the  autumn.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  re-pot  plants  into  receptacles 
2  or  3  inches  larger  than  those  that  now  contain 
them  ;  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  lower 


leaves  of  plants  in  small  pots  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. Guard  against  infestations  of  aphides, 
and  fumigate  the  house  lightly  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  pest,  or  the  leaves  will  be  quickly 
destroyed. 

Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcherrima.— lb 

is  necessary  to  propagate  Poinsettias  sufficiently 
early  for  them  to  make  strong  plants  before 
the  autumn.  Take  the  shoots  off  with  a  heel 
of  old  wood  when  they  are  about  5  inches  long, 
and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  rilled  with 
a  mixture  of  fine  soil  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  well  rooted  shift  them  into  6  or  T 
inch  pots,  and  keep  them  growing  through  the 
summer  in  a  warm  house  or  pit.  A  batch  may 
be  struck  later,  and  when  the  plants  are  well 
established,  grown  in  cooler  conditions  to  keep 
them  as  dwarf  as  possible.  If  the  6tock  is  limited 
the  soil  may  be"  shaken  from  the  old  plants,  and 
the  roots  re-potted  into  receptacles  a  size  larger 
than  they  occupied  formerly,  and  grown  on  with 
one,  two,  or  three  shoots  each,  as?desired. 

Canna.— The  hewer  varieties  of  Canna  make 
handsome  plants-'for  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
decoration.  The  form  of  growth,  flower,  and 
foliage  afford  an  agreeable  contrast  to  that  of 
most  other  subjects.  Plants  which  have  been 
started  in  5  or  6  inch  pots  should  be  shifted 
into  receptacles  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  Use 
a  rich  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  good 
turfy  loam  and  one  of  well-decayed  manure,  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  As  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  water  the  latter  with  liquid 
manure.  Shade  the  plants  lightly  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  prevent  the  leaves  scorching,  and 
use  the  syringe  freely  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
and  free  from  insects. 

Azalea.— As  the  plants  pass  out  of  'lower  re- 
move the  seed  capsules  and  examine  the  foliage 
carefully  for  the  presence  of  thrips  or  red  6pider, 
fumigating  or  syringing  if  necessary  at  short 
intervals.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  house  or  pit.  and 
afford  them  careful  treatment  until  growth  is 
completed. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflrvn,  South  Wales. 

Bamboos.— Bamboos  may  be  re-planted 
during  the  next  few  weeks,  and,  provided  the 
work  is  done  well,  and  the  plants  watered  regu- 
larly, there  will  be  little  risk  of  their  failure. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Bambusa  Metake, 
which  makes  a  good  screen  in  the  open,  Bamboos 
grow  best  in  sheltered  situations ;  indeed,  for  tall 
growers,  such  as  B.  Quilioi  and  B.  viridi  glau- 
cescens,  some  protection  is  es6ejitial.  The  t- 
tractiveness  of  the  plants  in  the  garden  depends 
largely  on  their  surroundings.  Natural  wood- 
land backgrounds,  sloping  banks  of  dells  and 
sheltered  sides  of  lakes,  all  provide  suitable  set- 
tings for  Bamboos.  The  plants  will  grow  well  in 
rich,  loamy  soil,  dug  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  and 
enriched  with  decayed  cow  manure,  and  grass 
clippings.  The  manure  not  only  provides  a  rich 
rooting  medium,  but  assists  in  retaining  moisture 
in  the  soil,  which  is  essential,  especiallv  during 
the  first  year  after  planting.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  keep  the  soil  around  the 
roots  moist,  it  must  be  wet.  In  transplanting, 
make  sure  that  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots  are 
soaked  thoroughly  before  filling  in  the  soil.  It 
is  advisable  to  divide  large  clumps  occasionally 
and  pot  small  portions  to  raise  fresh  stock. 
Afterwards  place  the  young  plants  in  a  green- 
house, prefembly  among  Palms,  where  they  may 
be  syringed  frequently.  They  will  be  ready  for 
planting  out-of-doors  the  following  year.  In 
planting  Bamboos  allow  sufficient  space  for  their 
development :  those  with  creeping  rhizomes 
require  considerable,  space  unless  the  new  growths 
that  develop  on  the  outsides  are  removed  annu- 
ally. B.  palmata  speads  quickly  when  estab- 
lished, and  the  same  is  true  of  B.  violescens, 
which  is  a  very  tall  and  graceful  plant.  After  the 
work  of  planting  is  completed  apply  a  liberal 
mulching  of  cow  manure. 

Carnations.— Perpetual-flowering  Carnations 
may  be  planted  in  the  reserve  garden  to  furnish 
cut  blooms.  Choose  healthy  specimens  of  strong 
growing  varieties,  and  stand  them  in  a  partially- 
shaded  position  for  a  week  or  two  before  planting 
them  in  well  prepared  soil.    On  no  account  allow 
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the  roots  to  become  dry.  Frequent  syringmgs 
will  benefit  the  plants  and  help  to  prevent  attacks 
of  red  spider.  Stake  border  Carnations  th 
neat  sticks,  6uch  as  thin  Bamboo  canes.  Dust- 
ing the  soil  about  the  plants  with  soot  or  bone- 
meal,  and  hoeing"  afterwards  will  assist  ti.e 
blooms. 

Biennials. -Sow  seed  of  Campanula  Medium 
(Canterbury  Bell)  and  Sweet  Williams  in  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed.  If  frames  are  available,  such  as 
those  from  which  half-hardy  annuals  have  been 
removed,  sow  the  6eeds  in  them.  The  soil  will 
need  levelling,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  it 
should  be  watered  through  a  fine  rose.  Close 
and  shade  the  frame  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
when  air  should  be  admitted  gradually.  Remove 
the  lights  entirely  when  the  plants  change  leaf. 

Michauxia  CAMPANULOiDES.-This  biennial 
is  not  grown  so  largely  as  its  merits  deser.-a. 
Well-grown  plants  produce  flower-spikes  four 
feet  high,  furnished  with  white  blooms,  tinged 
with  purple,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
Passion  Flower.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a  pan  and 
germinate  them  in  a  cold  frame.  When  large 
enough,  prick  out  the  seedlings  into  boxes,  and 
plant  them  later  in  a  sunny  position  in  ilia 
mixed  border. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W    Hedley   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Strawberries.— The  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  stirred  frequently  in  plantations  where 
the  manure  for  mulching  has  not  been  placed 
along  the  rows.  The  sooner  the  litter  is  spread 
now  the  better,  so  that  it  may  be  washed  clean 
by  rains  before  the  fruit  ripens.  During  moist 
weather,  or  immediately  before  a  Tainfall,  a 
light  dressing  of  soot  will  benefit  the  plants,  and 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  ground  pests.  In  addition 
to  the  mulching  of  manure,  plants  growing  in 
poor,  dry  soils  may  be  assisted  by  light  dressings 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
1  oz.  to  the  square  yard.  Do  not  allow  the  nitrate 
to  reach  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  or  damage  will 
follow.  If  fruits  of  extra  quality  are  desired, 
thin  the  flower  trusses  and  feed  the  plants  with 
liquid  manure.  Remove  the  trusses  from  re- 
cently-planted Strawberries,  so  that  the  plant's 
energies  may  be  utilised  in  the  formation  of 
vigorous  crowns. 

Gooseberry    and    Currant    Sawfly.— 

This  insect  usually  makes  its  appearance  in 
April  or  May,  and  is  a  most  destructive  pest. 
Measures  for  its  destruction  should  be  taken  'n 
its  early  stages.  The  egg6  are  laid  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  usually  near  the  largest  veins, 
and  are  difficult  to  discover,  being  very 
minute  A  light  dressing  of  well-seasoned  gas 
lime  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  beneath  the 
bushes  early  in  the  spring  is  a  good  preventive. 
When  the  caterpillars  are  detected  on  the  bushes 
the  grower  should  resort  to  hand  picking,  shak- 
ing them  on  to  waterproof  sheets  laid  beneath 
the  bushes,  or  spraying  with  very  hot  water. 
Syringing  with  a  poisonous  insecticide  is  not  to 
be  recommended  when  the  fruits  are  present,  for 
obvious  reasons,  but  the  following  dressing  might 
be  used  with  safety: — To  three  gallons  of  warm 
water  add  half  a  pound  of  soft  soap,  four  ounces 
of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  soot.  Mix 
thoroughly  the  materials  and  syringe  the  bushes 
on  a  still,  dull  day,  or  when  the  sun  is  off  them. 
Within  an  hour  or  so  after  the  application  of  the 
specific  the  bushes  should  be  syringed  thoroughly 
with  clean,  soft  water.  A  strong  solution  of  lime, 
water  may  be  used,  but  the  surface  of  the  ground 
should  afterwards  be  freely  dusted  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 
General  Remarks.— Syringe  wall  trees,  and 
particularly  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  daily  during 
fine  weather.  Recently  planted  trees  should  be 
watered  freely,  and  suitable  mulchings  should  be 
placed  over  the  roots  to  conserve  the  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Trees  planted  in  heavy,  retentive 
soils  need  but  little  water  at  present,  but  the 
surface  should  be  kept  loose  by  hoeing  fre- 
quently. Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  carry- 
ing heavy  crops  of  fruit  may  occasionally  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  Regulate  the  young 
growths  of  Fig  trees  growing  against  walls,  re- 
moving superfluous   shoots  carefully. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Turnips.—  Make  sowings  of  Turnips  fort- 
nightly throughout  the  summer,  choosing,  as  the 
season  advances,  a  cool  situation  and  a  north 
border  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  thin  them 
to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  Turnip  flea  in 
some  years  causes  much  injury  to  the  crop,  and 
must  be  guarded  against  by  dressing  the  rows 
frequently  and  lightly  with  soot  or  sifted  wood 
ash  :  these  materials  form  excellent  stimulants 
for  the  plants,  and  will  do  good,  even  if  the  flea 
is  not  troublesome.  White  Model  and  Red  Globe 
are  good  varieties  for  summer  use.  Attend  to 
the  thinning  of  early-sown  Turnips  as  it  becomes 
necessary,  and  stir  the  soil  frequently  with  the 
Dutch  hoe. 

Carrots.— The  thinning  of  early  Carrots 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  for  handling.  Hoe  the  surface  soil  fre- 
quently and  dust  the  plants  with  soot  in  the  early 
morning  or  during  showery  weather.  Make  sow- 
ings of  stump-rooted  Carrots  fortnightly  to 
furnish  roots  for  use  during  the  summer. 

Celery.— The  early  plants  are  Teady  for 
placing  in  the  trenches  which  have  been  pre- 
pared in  advance,  and  a  quantity  of  manure 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  each.  Lift  the  plants 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  transplant  them  care- 
fully in  single  rows.  Let  them  be  watered  copi- 
ously when  planted,  and  see  that  they  never 
suffer  from  want  of  water  throughout  the  season. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Globe  Artichokes  re- 
quire liberal  supplies  of  manure  water,  especiiliy 
if  they  are  growing  in  light  soils.  Thin  'he 
growths  before  they  become  drawn,  and  in  dry 
weather  mulch  the  roots  with  horse  manure. 
Artichokes  which  have  been  planted  during  the 
present  season  require  frequent  applications  of 
ciear  water.  Hoe  the  ground  between  the  plants 
to  destroy  weeds.  A  mulching  will  also  benefit 
the  strongest  of  these  plants,  which  should  pro- 
duce moderate  heads  late  in  the  season. 

Seakale.—  The  plants  of  fresh  plantations  of 
Seakale  require  disbudding.  Do  the  work  with 
great  care,  leaving  only  one  or,  in  the  case  of 
extra  strong  plants,  two  crowns.  It  is  necessary 
to  undertake  this  work  early  in  the  season,  or  the 
shoots  for  next  season's  forcing  will  not  be  i.o 
strong  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Treat 
plants  for  forcing  in  the  open  in  the  same  way, 
and  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil  any  shoots  which  are  likely 
to  throw  up  flower-snikes  ;  this  will  cause  them 
to  break  into  growth  again.  Keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds  and  afford  the  plants  frequent 
applications  of  clear  water  in   dry  weather. 

Tomatos.— If  plants  intended  for  fruiting  in 
the  open  are  well  advanced  stand  them  in  a  cJd 
frame  well  apart.  Ventilate  the  frames  freelv 
and  when  the  Tomatos  are  hardened  thoroughly 
plant  them  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position,  and 
train  them  to  single  stems.  When  several  tru6S.es 
are  set  on  each  plant,  stop  the  leader,  and  feel 
the  roots  frequently  with  light  top-dressings  of 
artificial  manure. 

Sage  and  Mint.— These  herbs  may  be  pro- 
pagated now  from  cuttings.  Sage  should  be 
allowed  a  space  of  18  inches  each  way.  Mint 
should  be  planted  with  a  dibber  ;  if  cuttings  are 
detached  carefully  from  the  old  plants  and  set 
one  foot  apart  each  way,  they  will  produce  excel- 
lent crowns  for  forcing  next  winter. 

Spinach.— Remove  winter  Spinach  from  the 
ground  before  it  runs  to  seed,  as  the  spring- 
sown  plants  are  now  furnishing  a  supply  of 
leaves.  Make  fresh  sowings  fortnightly  through- 
out the  summer,  selecting  a  cool  situation  as  the 
season  advances.  New  Zealand  Spinach  may  be 
sown  now,  and  if  the  ordinary  summer  Spinach 
fails  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 
Sow  in  rows  made  three  feet  apart,  in  an  exposed 
position,  as  this  type  of  Spinach  thrives  best  in 
full  sunshine. 

Peas.— Make  a  sowing  of  Peas  to  furnish  pods 
during  August.  Select  a  position  where  the  soil 
is  cool,  but  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  Allow 
plenty  of  room  between  the  rows  and  sow  the 
seeds  thinly.  Make  the  trenches  or  drills  several 
inches  deep,  and  only  partially  fill  them  when 
the  seeds  are  covered.     Later,  a  small  quantity 


of  soil  may  be  drawn  into  the  drills  before  the 
sticks  are  placed  in  position.  Mulch  with  farm- 
yard manure  all  the  crops  of  Peas,  before  the 
ground  becomes  excessively  dry.  Make  further 
sowings  about  the  first  and  third  weeks  in  Jun** 
Varieties  for  this  purpose  should  be  such  as  will 
resist  mildew,  and  Royal  Salute,  Distinction, 
Autocrat,  and  Rearguard  may  be  recommended. 

French  Beans.— If  French  Beans  have  been 
raised  in  small  pots  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
them  in  a  warm  border,  they  should  be  hardened 
carefully  before  they  are  planted  in  the  open. 
Make  further  plantations  fortnightly  throughout 
the  season.  Plants  growing  in  pots  in  warm 
pits  should  be  syringed  frequently.  Water  the 
roots  daily  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  venti 
late  the  pits  early  in  the  morning,  i  A  little  air 
at  night  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants 


FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgatb,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun.  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

The  Orchard  House.— There  is  much  to 
attend  to  in  this  department,  particularly  where 
the  collection  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
The  thinning  of  the  fruits  of  Apples  and  Pears 
claims  attention,  and  as  the  primary  object  of 
orchard-house  fruit  is  earliness,  combined  with 
quality,  it  is  necessary  that  this  work  should 
not  be  delayed.  The  removal  of  superfluous- 
fruits  should  be  done  gradually ;  in  the  first 
instance  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers in  clusters,  and  Temove  those  that  are 
badly  situated  on  the  branches.  The  second 
thinning  should  be  delayed  until  the  fruits  are 
somewhat  larger.  Use  the  syringe  freely  amongst 
the  trees.  Attend  regularly  to  the  pinching  and 
stopping  of  the  shoots.  Unless  the  new  growths 
are  required  for  extension  they  should  be  pinched 
rather  closely. 

Young  Vines.— Vines  raised  from  eyes  early 
in  the  year  may  now  be  planted.  Those  rooted  in 
large  turves  may  be  planted  in  a  border,  merely 
forking  the  soil  lightly.  Specimens  in  pots  re- 
quire extra  care  in  planting,  so  that  they  may 
receive  as  little  check  as  possible.  Thoroughly 
moisten  the  roots  before  turning  the  plants  out 
of  the  pots,  and  loosen  the  soil  slightly  with  a 
pointed  stick.  Make  it  moderately  firm,  and, 
after  transplanting,  water  the  roots  with  tepid 
water.  To  prevent  the  plants  from  flagging,  ar- 
range a  light  shade  over  them  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  disturbance.  Syringe  the 
house  frequently  and  admit  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
65° ;  during  the  day,  with  sun  heat,  the  tem- 
perature may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  80°.  Plants 
in  pots  intended  for  fruiting  next  season  may 
require  an  occasional  dressing  of  Vine  manure. 
Keep  the  lateral  growths  pinched,  and  stop 
the  leader  a  little  beyond  the  required  length. 
Ventilation  needs  careful  attention,  as,  should 
the  leaves  become  scorched,  it  will  affect 
the  ripening  of  the  canes,  and  may  cause  the 
Vines  to  make  a  second  growth.  Syringe  he 
foliage  twice  daily,  and  damp  the  paths  and 
borders  frequently. 

Melons  in  Pits.  -Fruits  that  are  swelling 
should  be  exposed  to  the  light  by  drawing  the 
leaves  to  one  side.  To  protect  the  fruits  from 
damp,  either  place  a  small  piece  of  wood  under 
them  or  arrange  them  carefully  on  inverted 
flower-pots,  over  which  have  been  placed  pieces 
of  slate.  Pay  careful  attention  to  watering. 
Admit  air  with  caution  until  the  fruits  show 
signs  of  ripening,  when  plenty  of  ventilation 
should  be  afforded  and  the  air  kept  drier.  Plants 
growing  in  unheated  frames  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  a  rapid  growth  in  order  that  the  fruits 
may  ripen  before  the-  end  of  the  season. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  admit  air  sparingly,  ajid 
attend  carefully  to  the  pinching  and  regulating 
of  the  shoots. 

Cherries.  —  When  the  fruits  on  trees  that 
were  started  towards  the  end  of  January  are 
commencing  to  ripen,  discontinue  overhead 
syringing,  lower  the  temperature,  and  admit  air 
freely.  Damp  the  paths  and  borders  occasion- 
ally, as  thi6  will  assist  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy 
and  to  ward  off  attacks  of  black  fly.  The  fruit 
will  not  crack  if  a  free  circulation  of  air  is 
maintained.  Cover  the  ventilators  with  a  small 
mesh  net,  to  exclude  birds. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


'ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Out  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble^  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  -when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 

Local  News- — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden,     London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON    ONE    SIDE    ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     OS 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations.— The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  29— 

Linnean  Soe.  Anniversary  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the   last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  55.7. 
Actual  Tbmperatttres  : — 

Gardeneri"  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  Ma?/  20 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.3;  Temp.  57°.  Weather- 
Raining. 


8ALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  and    other    Plants,    Hardy    Bulbs,    etc.,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Oheapside,  at  1. 
Bedding    Plants   at   158,    Ravenscroft    Road,    Becken- 
ham,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  1. 


There  are   not  wanting 
The  Tulip  signs   that  the    popular 

Conference.  favour  which  has  for 
long  been  almost  ex- 
clusively concentrated  on  the  Narcissus  is 
beginning  to  turn  a  little  towards  the 
Tulip.  Devotion  to  the  one  flower  need 
not  exclude  interest  in  the  other,  especi- 
ally as  they  succeed  one  another  '  in  the 
garden,  but  the  fact  remains  that  whereas 
the  stock  of  a  good  new  Daffodil  has  been 
selling  for  three  figures  in  pounds,  a  new 
Tulip  has  hardly  commanded  as  many 
shillings,  also  that  Daffodil  shows  have 
been  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  the  Tulip  shows  have  dwindled 
down  to  three,  and  the  Tulip  fanciers, 
inheritors  of  the  longest  tradition  of  all 
florist  flowers,  have  had  to  make  up  in 
enthusiasm  for  what  they  were  lacking  in 
numbers.  However,  the  corner  is  turned, 
and  though  the  new  Tulip  growers  are 
mostly  concerned  with  effective  garden 
flowers — with  Darwins  and  Cottage  Tulips 
— some  proportion  of  them  will  inevitably 
be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  fanciers, 
as  they  grow  to  appreciate  what  constitute 
the  points  of  a  Tulip. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
■with  the  co-operation  of  representatives  of 


the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Association,  has 
been  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  order  the 
vast  and  somewhat  confused  mass  of  Tulips 
which  find  their  place  in  the  catalogues, 
to  classify  and  describe  them  in  a  fashion 
that  will  be  most  convenient  to  the  in- 
tending purchaser.  The  leading  growers 
of  Tulips  have  sent  bulbs  of  all  the  varie- 
ties they  possess  to  Wisley,  where  they 
have  been  grown,  and,  when  in  flower, 
examined  by  the  committee  both  in 
1914  anB  1915.  Finally  last  Thursday 
and  Friday  specimens  of  all  the  Wisley 
grown  bloom  were  brought  up  to  the  Hall 
in  Vincent  Square;  the  nurserymen  again 
sent  vases  of  all  their  available  varieties, 
and  the  committee  completed  their  classifi- 
cation and  description,  revising  their  pre- 
vious decisions  with  all  the  blooms  before 
them.  Unfortunately  the  war  prevented 
our  friends  in  Holland  from  sending  their 
bloom  for  comparison,  and  also  kept  the 
Dutch  members  of  the  committee  away, 
but  the  work  was  so  far  completed  that 
any  outstanding  points  can  be  settled  by 
correspondence,  and  we  may  expect  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  com- 
plete list  with  classification  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Tulips  that  are  in  any 
general  cultivation.  The  classification  of 
garden  Tulips  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culty owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Tulip  was 
already  a  made  flower  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Western  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  What  wild  parent  or 
parents  were  employed  in  making  up  that 
original  stock  remains  still  unknown ; 
varieties  representative  of  the  forms  we 
have  now  came  to  us  at  the  outset,  and  all 
our  existing  sorts  have  emerged  as  seed- 
lings from  out  of  that  one  fundamental 
strain  which  we  appear  to  owe  to  the 
Turks.  Thus  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  genetic  classification  becomes  impossible 
since  origins  are  unknown.  Moreover,  the 
garden  Tulip  has  one  habit,  special  to 
itself,  which  introduces  a  further  compli- 
cation— it  breaks  or  changes  from  the  self- 
coloured  or  breeder  condition  to  the 
broken  or  rectified  state  in  which  it  looks 
an  entirely  different  flower.  A  Tulip, 
when  it  first  flowers  from  seed,  is  self- 
coloured,  except  for  a  more  or  less  circular 
base  encircling  the  stigma  and  filaments. 
This  is  often  blue  or  black  ;  occasionally 
yellow  or  white.  The  offsets  from  the 
original  bulb  reproduce  it  exactly  until, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  some  of  them 
break,  when  the  colour  is  caught  up  into 
stripes  and  markings  upon  a  white  or 
yellow  ground,  the  base  remaining  as  be- 
fore. The  offsets  of  the  broken  bulbs 
always  remain  broken,  and  retain  more 
or  less  the  same  character  of  markings 
year  after  year,  but  all  the  offsets  do  not 
necessarily  break  in  the  same  year,  so  that 
many  varieties  are  in  commerce  in  both 
the  breeder  and  broken  state.  No  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  for  breaking  has 
yet  been  found  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
dwarfing  of  the  whole  plant  and  some  loss 
of  vigour  and  reproductive  power,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  term  "breeder,"  applied 
to  the  original   self-coloured  forms. 

The  only  Tulips  which  do  not  break  are 
the  true  selfs — yellows  and  whites  only — 
which   possess   no  pigment    in   the   cuticls 


of  the  petals.  Most  Tulips  are  coloured 
in  two  ways — the  cells  of  the  epidermis  con- 
tain an  anthocyanin  pigment  which  may 
take  all  shades  of  pink,  rose,  or  purple 
in  accordance  with  very  slight  variations 
of  composition.  The  cells  beneath  the 
epidermis  may  be  either  colourless  (the 
white  grounds)  or  contain  a  yellow  pig- 
ment, related  to  chlorophyll,  of  varying  in- 
tensity. WEen  the  anthocyanin  reds  and 
purples  in  the  epidermis  are  seen  upon  a 
yellow  ground  one  gets  the  true  scarlets 
and  browns  of  varying  shades  which  char- 
acterise, for  example,  the  bizarre  Tulips. 
Finally,  there  is  a  second  yellow  pig- 
ment, allied  to  the  anthocyanins,  present 
in  certain  Tulips  that  show  a  yellow- 
flushed  or  shot-silk  effect  in  combination 
with  pink  and  purple  shades,  of  which 
good  examples  are  John  Ruskin  and  the 
Fawn.  It  is  the  anthocyanin  pigment  only 
that  is  concerned  in  breaking;  in  the 
breeder  it  is  diffused  all  over  the  epidermis, 
in  the  broken  flower  it  is  segregated  into 
feathering  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  or 
a  beam  up  the  centre  or  variously  distri- 
buted stripes,  leaving  elsewhere  the  clear 
white  or  yellow  of  the  mesophyll  to  show 
through. 

Now  breeder  and  broken  Tulip  are 
really  one  and  the  same  individual, 
originating  from  one  seed,  yet  they  are  so 
unlike  that  they  must  be  kept  apart  and 
placed  under  different  headings  in  any 
classification  that  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  gardener. 

The  basis  of  the  classification  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  the  R.H.S.  is  frankly 
garden  convenience;  it  aims  at  bringing 
together  those  Tulips  which  have  a  similar 
habit,  and  can  be  harmoniously  associ- 
ated in  the  garden.  Questions  of  origin 
and  history  are  very  largely  left  out  of 
account. 

The  first  and  obvious  division  is  be- 
tween early  and  late  flowering  Tulips;  it 
existed  when  the  Tulip  first  came  to  us, 
and  the  two  groups  subserve  quite  different 
purposes  in  the  garden.  Most  of  the  early 
Tulips  are  of  dwarf  habit,  and,  though 
broken  forms  exist,  on  the  whole  self- 
colours  prevail.  There  are  a  few  mid- 
season  intermediate  varieties  of  which  Le 
Reve  is  the  best  example.  The  classifica- 
tion trouble  begins  with  the  late  May- 
flowering  Tulips;  the  R.H.S.  Committee 
starts  by  dividing  them  into  breeders  or 
self-coloured  and  broken.  The  breeders 
are  then  sub-divided  into  Darwins,  Dutch, 
and  English  Florist  Tulips,  Darwins  com- 
ing first  solely  by  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity. Really  this  is  one  class  ;  the  Dar- 
wins and  English  Florist  Tulips  are  only 
strains  originating  from  the  stock  that 
now  gets  called  Dutch,  and  selected  along 
certain  special  lines.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  same  flower  might  figure  in  any  of 
these  three  sub-classes.  A  Darwin  should, 
however,  be  distinguished  by  its  shape : 
the  petals  start  out  from  the  stem  at  right 
angles  and  then  turn  again  at  right  angles 
to  form  the  cup,  giving  a  square  shoulder 
to  the  flower ;  only  white  grounds  are  ad- 
missible, the  marking  colour  may  havr- 
anv  shade  of  rose,  crimson,  or  purple,  and 
the  bases  vary  from  white  to  an  intense 
blue  or  black  blotch. 
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.  The  whole  'flower  is  characterised  by 
great  substance,  the  stems  are  firm  and 
tall,  the  growth  vigorous.  The  Dutch 
breeders  are  much  longer  in  the  cup  than 
the  Darwins;  the  flower  is  often  egg-shaped 
before  opening,  and  yellow  grounds 
J(bizarres)  are  admitted  as  well  as  the 
white  (bybloemen  violets  and  bybloemen 
roses) ;  the  bases  vary  like  the  Darwins. 
The  English  breeders,"  like  the  Dutch,  may 
have  yellow  or  white  grounds  (bizarres, 
bybloemens  =  shades  of  purple,  roses  =  red 
shades),  but  the  shape,  when  open,  must 
be  that  of  a  short  cup  rounded  below  and 
with  a  flat  top.  while  the  bases  must  be 
always  pure  white  or  yellow  without  any 
shadow  or  stain. 

As  all  this  big  group  of  breeders  con- 
tains anthocyanin  pigment  they  all  break, 
consequently  we  have  three  corresponding 
classes  of  broken  Darwins  or  Rembrandts, 
broken  Dutch,  and  broken  English 
"Florist"  Tulips. 

Now  comes  a  big  and  confused  class 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  "  Cot- 
tage Tulips,"  which  largely  represents  the 
odds  and  ends  among  their  seedlings, 
which  many  generations  of  florists  have 
thrown  out  because  they  did  not  conform 
to  fanciers'  ideals,  but  which  have  sur- 
vived because  of  their  independent  beauty. 
In  this  class  are  also  merged  the  Tulips 
without  anthocyanin  pigment,  the  real 
selfs.  mostly  yellows,  with  a  very  few 
whites,  which  again  were  neglected  by  the 
florists.  Shape  varies  greatly  in  the  Cot- 
tage Tulips ;  some  open  to  true  cups  like 
Bouton  d'Or,  some  have  long  and  pointed 
petals  of  great  elegance;  in  some  the  outer 
petals  recurve  until  the  outline  of  the 
flower  is  that  of  a  Lily  or  the  heraldic 
fleur  de  Ivs.  There  are  broken  forms  of 
many  of  the  Cottage  Tulips,  as  in  Somer- 
schoen ;  some  again  have  the  habit  of  flush- 
ing, opening  with  a  pure  white  or  yellow 
ground  and  a  picotee  edge  of  red,  which 
gradually  spreads  until  it  flushes  over  the 
whole  bloom.  Some  of  the  Cottage  Tulips 
might  be  put  back  into  the  Dutch  or  Eng- 
lish groups  if  origin  were  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Still,  if  we  abstract  the 
true  selfs,  it  does  represent  a  convenient 
garden  group.  As  a  distinct  sub-class 
the  Parrots  are  included  with  the  Cottage 
Tulips.  Finally,  the  true  species  which 
have  not  yet  been  "  messed  about,"  as  the 
bofanist  would  say,  are  all  thrown  into  a 
class  of  their  own.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  Tulip  catalogues 
abound  with  so-called  species  which  are 
only  garden  forms  with  Latin  names;  T. 
Oesneriana  spathulata,  T.  retroflexa,  T. 
vitellina  are  examples,  belonging  not  to 
the  "  species,"  but  to  the  "  Cottage  "  class. 

The  work  of  the  committee  consisted 
firstly  in  getting  every  Tulip  submitted 
to  them  into  one  or  other  of  these  classes 
— in  noting  and  recording  synonyms  or 
too-much-alikes — and,  finally — the  most 
arduous  task — in  breaking  up  the  Dar- 
wins into  groups  according  to  colour. 
This  was  first  done  in  the  garden  at 
Wisley  and  revised  by  bringing  the  vases 
together  in  the  Hall  at  Vincent  Square, 
and  those  who  saw  the  Exhibition  last 
Friday  must  have  been  convinced  that  the 
toilsome    process    of    selection    and    com- 


parison had  been  well  accomplished.  Of 
course,  with  the  infinite  variety  of  colour 
shades  presented  by  the  Darwin  Tulips 
within  their  range  of  rose,  red,  and 
purple,  no  names  can  be  adequate  and  no 
grouping  beyond  question ;  one  group 
shades  into  another,  and  the  dividing  line 
has  to  be  drawn  somewhere.  But  without 
excessive  elaboration  the  committee  may 
claim  to  have  split  thp  existing  varieties 
into  groups,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
distinctive  effect  in  the  garden,  and  any 
varieties  included  in  one  group  can  be 
grown  together  without  clashing,  though 
varieties  from  different  groups  will  often 
spoil  one  another  terribly.  Furthermore, 
as  names  of  colours  convey  such  different 
impressions  to  different  people  for  each 
group,  a  type  flower  has  been  chosen,  as 
representing  the  central  colour  of  the 
group,  from  whioh  the  other  included 
flowers  shade  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 
In  all  the  classes  a  selection  has  teen  made 
of  the  best  varieties,  taking  into  account 
not  only  the  appearance  of  the  flower  as 
exhibited,  but  its  habit  of  growth,  vigour, 
and  constitution,  on  which  points  the  com- 
mittee could  command  the  most  ample  and 
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diverse  experience  among  its  members. 
This  will  in  time,  we  trust,  lead  to  that 
great  desideratum — the  lightening  of 
growers'  catalogues  of  the  overburdened 
lists  of  second-rate  and  superseded  varie- 
ties. Purchasers  lacking  guidance  ask  for 
such  varieties,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  a  stock  of  them  thus  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  really  valuable  varieties  which 
should  alone  be  kept.  If  the  public  will. 
in  future,  accept  the  advice  of  the  R.H.P. 
Committee — advice  which  is  disinterested, 
as  it  represents  the  amateur  as  well  as  the 
trade  point  of  view,  advice,  too,  which 
sums  up  a  vast  body  of  experience  as  well 
as  ad  hoc  work — the  R.H.S.  will  have 
added  another  to  its  many  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  gardeners.  Tulips  have  been 
exceptionally  beautiful  this  year,  and 
never  have  they  been  so  wonderfully  shown 
to  the  London  public,  for  the  Conference 
Show  at  Vincent  Square  on  the  13th  and 
14th,  where  the  charaoter  of  the  variety 
was  the  object,  was  followed  at  the  Chelsea 
Show,  at  which  a  number  of  exhibits  dis- 
played to  perfection  how  the  Tulip  may 
be  used  in  decoration  schemes. 


Our  Supplementary   Illustration.— 

The  Coloured  Plate  issued  with  this  number  illus- 
trates a  Rhododendron  garden  exhibited  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt  at  the  Chelsea  Show  last  season. 

War  Items.— Lieut.  A.  L.  Ramsay,  Royal 
Irish  Regiment,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  C.  Ramsay 
and  Sons,  Ballsbridge,  Dublin,  was  wounded  on 
the  9th  inst.  in  France,  and  is  at  present  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land has  established  an  Irish  branch  in  connec- 
tion with  the  movement  for  supplying  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  Fleet.  The  Irish  branch 
is  supplying  one  of  the  large  bases  in  the  North 
Sea,  regular  shipments  being  made  from  Dublin 
to  Aberdeen.  Donations  in  money  should  be  6ent 
to  D.  L.  Ramsay,  J. P.,  hon.  treasurer.  Vege- 
table Products  Committee,  5,  Molesworth  Street. 
Dublin.  Gifts  in  kind  are  also  appealed  for. 
All  produce  should  be  consigned  to  the  Vege- 
table Products  Committee  (Irish  Branch),  care  of 
Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Burns,  Ltd.,  North  Wall, 
Dublin,  and  the  despatch  of  each  consignment 
should  be  advised  to  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, 5,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  Woodward,  1st  Batt.  South  Wales 
Borderers,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Woodward, 
of  Arley  Castle,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 
Born  in  1877,  he  was  educated  at  Radley 
College  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  later 
was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  practised  on  the  Oxford  Circuit.  Lieu- 
tenant Woodward  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
3rd  Batt.  South  Wales  Borderers  on  October  5, 
1914,  and  was  attached  to  the  1st  Batt.  of  the. 
same  regiment  at  the  front  on  March  5  last. 
He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  arbori- 
culture, and  author  of  .4  Planter's  Note  Bool;, 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
and  is  the  first  member  to  fall  in  battle.  His 
commanding  officer  writes,  in  respect  to  his 
death,  that  he  was  leading  an  attack  on 
the  enemy  trenches  across  a  bridge  over 
a  wide  ditch  when  he  fell.  "Few  of  the 
men,"  he  says,  "succeeded  in  crossing  it  alive. 
It  was  a  most  gallant  attempt,  but  the  enemy'6 
fire  was  too  much  for  them,  and  we  have  lost 
eight  officers  killed,  and  among  them  Lieut. 
Woodward,  who  was  a  splendid  soldier  and  very 
popular  with  all  ranks." 

The  list  of  casualties  published  on  Mon- 
day last  includes  amongst  the  killed  the  name  of 
Major  W.  0.  Cautley,  D.S.O.  Major  Cautley 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society. 

.  THE   WAR   HORTICULTURAL   RELIEF   FUND. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  issued 
the  following  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  War 
Horticultural  Relief  Fund  : — Every  one  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  moment  feels  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  Belgium,  Northern 
France,  Serbia,  and  others  of  our  Allies  who 
have  suffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  the  worst 
horrors  and  ravages  of  the  war,  and  in  every 
district  of  our  land  practical  help  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  refugees.  But  we  should  not  let 
the  present  urgent  needs  of  the  people  who  have 
found  asylum  with  ns  blind  us  to  the  yet  more 
helpful  help  which  it  will  be  in  our  power  to 
give  our  Allies  whenever — and  God  grant  it  may 
be  soon — peace  shall  be  restored.  The  most  bene- 
ficial of  all  financial  help  is  that  which  raises  up 
the  ruined,  sets  them  upon  their  feet  again,  and 
enables  them  to  earn  their  own  living.  For  this 
purpose  funds  must  be  collected  beforehand  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  to  be  administered  at 
the  earliest  moment  after  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. In  all  the  invaded  territories  horticulture 
is  the  pursuit  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, Belgium  in  particular  being  noted  for  the 
very  wide  extent  of  its  horticultural  trade.  That 
trade  has  been  temporarily  ruined — nurseries 
have  been  laid  waste,  glass-houses  broken  down, 
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unnumbered  acres  of  valuable  young  plants  ruth- 
lessly destroyed,  and  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women  employed  in  their  cultivation  reduced, 
with  their  families,  to  the  verge  of  starvation. 
The  devastation  of  Serbia — a  great  fruit-grow- 
ing country — is,  we  are  told,  not  less  grievous 
than  that  of  Belgium.  To  give  real  and  lasting 
help  to  these  peoples  we  must  be  prepared  to 
assist  them  at  the  critical  moment  to  start  their 
industry  again,  and  so  to  earn  their  living  and 
support  th^ir  families.  To  wait  till  the  war  is 
over  bef'OTe  accumulating  such  a  fund  would  be 
a  fatal  mistake,  for,  whilst  the  appeal  was  being 
made  and  the  funds   got  together,  others  might 


payment  delayed  till  the  coming  peace  is  in  sight. 
In  order  to  ensure  the  most  useful  and  economi- 
cal administration  of  the  fund,  the  Society  is 
already  in  communication  with  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  France  and  Belgium,  and 
will,  if  necessary,  at  the  earliest  practical 
moment,  send  out  a  small  commission  of  experts 
to  the  Continent  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  needs  of  the  several  horticultural  industries 
affected  by  the  war. — We  are,  yours  faithfully, 
Grenfell,  F.M.,  President;  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Chairman ;  J.  Gurnet  Fowxer,  Treasurer ; 
Frederick.  Keeble,  Director ;  W.  Wiles,  Secre- 
tary.    P.S. — A  sum  of   £500  has   already    been 
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Fig.  88. — cattleya  citrina  in  mr.  j.  gurney  fowler's   exhibit  of  orchids. 

(See   p.    287.) 


step  in  and  usurp  the  trade  which  these  peoples, 
our  Allies,  have  built  up  by  their  industry,  en- 
terprise, and  thrift.  Impressed  by  the  urgency 
of  the  need,  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  appeal  for  subscrip- 
tions to  help  towards  the  restoration  of  horticul- 
ture in  all  the  countries  of  our  Allies  which  are 
over-run  by  the  enemy.  The  Society  starts  the 
Fund  with  a  donation  of  £1,000,  and  appeals  to 
all  its  Fellows  and  to  the  British  public  gener- 
ally to  assist.  Subscriptions  may  either  be  paid 
at  once  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (to  the  account  of  the  War  Horti- 
cultural Relief  Fund),  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, or  they  may  be  promised  only  and  actual 


placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  Special  Commissioner 
sent  out  by  the  Society  to  Serbia. 

Importation  of  Potatos Sfventy  Years 
Ago.  —  A  new  article  of  import  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Trent  steamer,  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  new  Potatos,  which  have  been  success- 
fully cultivated  in  the  Bermudas,  for  the  early 
supply  of  the  English  market,  grown  from  the 
be6t  seeds.  The  climate  and  soil  is  well  suited 
for  their  growth,  and  about  a  ton  has  been 
brought  over  as  a  sample  by  the  above  steamer. 
In  boiling  they  are  said  to  be  even  of  superior 
quality  to  those  of  home  produce,  being  less 
watery.  The  same  vessel  has  also  brought  over 
a  quantity   of  Pine   Apples,  preserved   in  their 


juice  in  bottles,  which  are  likely  to  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen.  Extract  from 
tlie  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  24,  1S45. 

Women  Gardeners  at  Kew.  Owing  to 
a  scarcity  of  labour  at  Kew  Gardens,  the  author- 
ities have  decided  to  engage  ten  trained 
women  horticulturists.  The  new  gardeners  will 
undertake  chiefly  the  supervision  of  the  herb- 
aceous borders  and  flower  garden. 

Spring     Bedding    at     Shrewsbury.— The 

spring  bedding  in  the  public  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  interesting  old  city  of  Shrewsbury  is  just 
now  looking  its  best.  Especially  beautiful  is  the 
display  of  colour  in  the  beds  of  the  famous 
Quarry  Park,  the  scene  of  the  amual  flower 
show.  The  small  hollow  known  as  the  Dingle, 
the  prettiest  and  most  popular  portion  of  the 
Quarry,  contains  a  number  of  beds  planted 
generously  with  the  best  varieties  of  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Polyanthus,  Myosotis,  Arabis,  Au- 
brietia,  and  other  plants.  The  blending  of 
colours  is  excellent ;  some  charming  combinations 
are  Tulip  Prince  of  Austria  with  blood-red  Wall- 
flowers, Tulip  Pink  Beauty  on  a  groundwork  of 
Myosotis,  and  Tulip  Dusart  standing  out  on  a 
carpet  of  double  Arabis.  Mr.  Ward,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Shrewsbury  parks,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  skill  and  taste. 

Frost  in  Scotland.  — On  the  morning  of 
May  12  and  following  days  severe  frost  was  ex- 
perienced in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  snow 
fell  in  several  places.  Early  Potatos  were  badly 
injured,  and  as  fruit  trees  were  in  blossom  it  is 
feared  that  the  prospects  in  Clydeside  and  other 
fruit-growing  districts  are  greatly  reduced.  Even 
in  the  south-west  there  were  on  some  mornings 
eight  degrees  of  frost. 

The    Royal,    Botanic    Gardens. —  We    are 

informed  that,  under  the  active  supervision  of 
H.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck,  the  gardens  in  Regent's 
Park  have  recently  been  improved.  For  the 
immediate  future  the  arrangements  include  a 
series  of  afternoon  musical  promenades,  Fellows' 
dinners  and  evening  fetes,  and  various  enter- 
tainments in  aid  of  charities. 

The  Fairchild  Lecture.— On  the  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun  week  (May  26)  the  Fair- 
child  Lecture  will  be  delivered  at  Shoreditch 
Parish  Church  by  the  Rev.  Canon  E.  H.  Pearce, 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  at  6  p.m.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  lecture  is  held  every  year  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Thomas  Fairchhj), 
who  died  in  1728,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  a  sum  of  money  to 
provide  for  the  preaching  every  year  in  Whitsun 
week  "for  ever"  of  a  sermon  on  the  religious 
aspect  of  Nature.  The  Master  and  Wardens 
of  the  Gardeners'  Company,  being  desirous  of 
continuing  their  ancient  connection  with  the  lec- 
tures, have  made  arrangements  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Company  in  state  to  hear  the  lecture. 
Members  will  assemble  in  the  Church  Room  ad- 
joining the  church  at  5.55  p.m.  and  enter  the 
church  in  procession. 

Turriff  Horticultural  Society.  — This 
Society  has  decided  to  hold  its  annual  show  as 
•usual  this  year,  but  no  prize-money  will  be  paid. 
The  exhibits  will  be  sold  at  the  close  of  the 
show,  the  proceeds,  after  paying  expenses,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  war  funds.  A  patriotic  con- 
cert for  the  same  object  will  be  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  show. 

Publications  Received.  Seed  Testing 
Leaflet  No.  24  ;  Suggestions  for  the  Cultivation 
of  Catch  Crops  and  Home-Grown  Feeding 
Stuffs,  Leaflet  No.  28  ;  Flax-growing  for  Fibre, 
Leaflet  No.  29.  (Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  Whitehall  Place,  London).— Twentv- 
seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  1914.  (Baton  Rouge, Ramires- Jones 
Printing  Company.) — A  National  Agricultural 
Policy.  By  J.  H.  Clifford  Johnston,  (London  : 
P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Orchard  House, 
Westminster.)    Price  6d. 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXVIII). 


L'EXPOSITION   FLORALE  DE  CHELSEA. 

Tous  les  ans,  a  pareille  epoque,  la  Societe 
Royale  d' Horticulture  d'Angleterre  convie  les 
professionnels  efc  amateurs  a  sa  fete  des  fleurs  de 
printemps.  Regulierement  de  nombreux  visiteurs 
du  Continent  font  la  traversee  pour  venir  ad- 
mirer les  splendeurs  etalees  dans  les  tenths  du 
Royal  Hospital.  Cette  annee  les  evenements  ont 
retenu  un  grand  nombre  d'habitues,  mais  en  re- 
vanche d'autres  interesses  que  la  force  des  choses 
tient  exiles  en  Angleterre,  ont  eu  l'occasion  de 
contempler  les  Floralies  qui  ont  eu  lieu  maTdi, 
mercredi  et  jeudi. 

L'exposition  etait  £uperbe.  On  n'y  remarquait 
pas  d'envois  de  l'etranger,  mais  les  apports 
anglais  etaient  de  qualite  telle  qu'on  se  serait 
cru  au  temps  de  la  splendide  exposition  inter- 
national   de   1912. 

Comme  a  cette  epoque,  les  apports  etaient  dis- 
poses dans  d'immenses  tentes  qui,  eu  egard  a  la 
rapidite  de  leur  construction,  etaient  excellentes. 
Nous  avons  to  ailleurs,  en  des  occasions  simi- 
laires,  des  constructions  temporaires  qui  etaient 
absolument  inaccessibles  pendant  l&s  pluies. 

II  n'y  avait  pas  de  groupes  de  Palmiers  comme 
aux  Floralies  gantoises,  et  les  plantes  vertes 
n'etaisnt  guere  representees  que  par  des  Fou- 
geres.  Tous  les  exposants  semblaient  viser  a 
l'erfet  par  une  profusion  de  fleurs. 

Malgre  le  temps  detestable  lors  de  la  pre- 
miere jouraee — la  plupart  des  toilettes  contrastai- 
ent  singulierement  avec  la  note  gaie  que  donnai- 
ent  les  fleurs — l'assistance  etait  enorme,  car  la 
"  Flower  Show  "  constitue  un  veritable  evenement 
mondain  pour  la  population  de  Londres.  Devant 
ceTtains  stands  on  circulait  avec  une  reelle  diffi- 
culte. 

II  n'entre  dans  notre  intention  que  de  donner 
quelques  notes  sur  les  particularites  qui  nous  ont 
specialement  frappe,  plus  de  details  pouvant  etre 
trouves  dans  le  compte  rendu  anglais. 

Comme  il  fallait  s'y  attendre,  le  Pois  de  sen- 
teur  occupait  une  place  d'honneur,  certains 
apports  etant  exclusivement  composes  de  cette 
fleur  favoTite  des  Anglais.  La  culture  en  a 
atteint  une  haute  perfection;  et  des  varietes  re- 
presentant  toutes  les  couleurs  de  Tare  en  ciel  se 
rencontraient  a  Chelsea.  La  valeur  de  la  fleur 
coupee  a  ete  singulierement  augmentee  par  la 
longueur  qu'a  atteinte  la  tige  florale. 

Les  Orchidees  occupaient  les  deux  extremites 
de  la  grande  tente  et  tous  les  specialistes  anglais 
y  avaient  amene  la  "  fleur "  de  leurs  cultures. 
C'est  dans  un  compartiment  de  ce  genre,  ou  pro- 
fessionne  s  et  amateurs  .sont  aux  prises,  qu'on 
se  rend  le  mieux  compte  de  la  vogue  enorme  de 
rhorticulture  en    Angleterre. 

Aux  yeux  de  beaucoup  de  visiteurs,  le  clou  de 
l'exposition  etait  le  compartiment  des  Roses. 
Nulle  part  la  Rose  n'est  autant  appreciee  que 
dans  ce  pays,  et  on  a  dit  qu'elle  y  est  la 
fleur  nationale.  A  cote  de  magnifiques  Roses 
coupees,  les  tiges  et  colonnes  de  Wichuraiana. 
et  Polyantha  (dont  le  profane  peu  ititie  aux 
secrets  de  la  classification  forme  le  groupe  de  la 
populaire  Crimson  Rambler)  etaient  tres 
repandues.  De  beaux  effets  etaient  obtenus  par 
1'heureux  groupement  de6  formes  et  des  couleurs. 
On  y  remarquait  notamment  des  Excelsa  et 
Princess  Mary,  l'une  aux  petales  nombreux  et 
serres,  l'autre  si  attrayant  dans  sa  simplicite. 

De  nombreux  parterres  etaient  garnis  de  beaux 
exemplaires  de  Primula  obconica,  Calceolaria  et 
Cineraria  hybrida,  Schizanthus,  de  plantes  an- 
nuelles,  de  Gloxinia  et  de  Begonia  double.  Ce 
dernier  rappelait  le  magnifique  lot,  anglais  egale- 
ment,  qui  avait  provoque  l'admixation  aux 
Floralies  de  Gand  en  1913. 


Comme  a,  toutes  les  expositions  anglaises,  les 
Oeillets  americains  etaient  amenes  en  quantites, 
de  meme  que  les  petites  plantes  pour 
rocailles,  Alyesum,  Aubrietia  et  Saxifraga.  D'un 
bel  effet  egalement  etaient  les  stands  de  Tulipes, 
particulierement  nombreux,  de  Pelargonium,  d« 
Dahlia,  d'Amaryllis,  de  Lilas.  Enfin  les  quelques 
groupes  de  Rhododendron,  d'Azalea  indica  et 
mollis  renfermaient  des  exemplaires  tres  bian 
fleuris. 

On  peut  dire  que  la  disposition  de  la  plupart 
des  stands  de  fleurs  etait  parfaite,  les  reprw- 
sentants  des  grandes  fu-rnes  ont,  en  effet,  par  leur 
longue  pratique,  acquis  1'art  de  faire  valoir  Jn 
mieux  leurs  produits. 

Les  fruits  etaient  rares,  chose  normale  a.  cette 
epoque  de  l'annee  ou  seuls  le  Raisin  et  la  Peche 
sont  disponibles  en  quantites  courantes.  Cepen- 
dant  un  pepinieriste  presentait  encore  un  lot  de 
Pommes  d'hiver,  dont  la  conservation  etait  par- 
faite. Un  autre  avait  amene  des  plants  de  Fram- 
boisierset  Groseilliers  couverts  de  fruits  (en  1912 
e'etait  un  des  succes  de  l'exposition),  et  un 
hybride  nouveau  entre  le  Loganberry  et  le  FTam- 
boisier,  baptise  le  Laxtonberry,  qui  se  rap- 
proche  assez  bien  de  la  seconde  espece. 

Parmi  les  fruits-legumes,  citons  les  nou- 
veautes  de  Fraises  de  la  maison  Laxton.  Une 
obtention  qui  nous  a  paru  des  plus  interessante 
est  la  King  George  V.  (Royal  Sovereign  X  Louis 
Gauthier),  dont  les  plants  etaient  abondamment 
fournis  de  fruits  gros,  d'un  beau  rouge,  et  dont 
la  maturite  precede  celle  de  la  Royal  Sovereign 
de  6  ou  7  jours.  Ailleurs  une  serie  de  beaux 
Melons  lisses  etaient  disposes  avec  art,  mais  frap- 
paient  moins  les  etrangers  qui  preferent  les 
formes  cotelees,  genre  Cantaloup.  Detail 
touchant,  ces  fruits  out  ete  envoyes  aux  soldats 
soignes  dans  l?s  hopitaux. 

Une  collection  complete  de  primeurs  etait 
presentee  par  l'Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  Nous  y 
avons  remarque  la  Tomate  "Sutton  Al,"  qui 
par,  son  volume  et  sa  forme  semble  toute  de- 
signee pour  etre  introduite  dans  les  cultures 
d'Outremanche,  et  la  Laitue  "All  the  Year 
Round,"  qui  etait  amenee  en  pommes  irrepro- 
chables. 

II  convient  aussi  de  signaler  les  apports  de 
fleurs,  fruits  et  legumes  de  l'ecole  pour  jeunes 
filles  de  Glynde.'  Tous  les  produits  exposes 
etaient  cultives  par  les  jeunes  filles,  qui,  dit  on, 
ont  acquis  une  connaissance  parfaite  du  travail 
horticole. 

La  Societe  Royale  d'Horticulture  avait  tire 
profit  de  1' extraordinaire  affluence  de  visiteurs,  en 
faveur  de  son  fonds  pour  les  horticulteurs 
eprouves  par  la  guerre.  Le  moyen  le  plus  original 
fut  l'emploi  du  poney  "  Cafe-Caramel,"  qui  ne 
mesure  due  78  cm.  de  hauteur  au  garrot,  et  qui, 
decbre  des  drapeaux  allies,  collectait  dans  les 
groupes.  Le  succes  fut  immense,  et  une  somme 
rondelette  aura  ete  ajoutee  aux  fonds  deja  re- 
cueillis    par   le    Comite. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Raisin  nouveau  a  Bruxelles.-Lc  premier 

Raisin  de  l'annee  a  ete  offert  le  samedi  17  avril 
et  fut  vendu  10  francs  le  kilo.  En  d'autres 
annees,  du  Raisin  nouveau  arrive  au  marche  des 
la  fin  de  fevrier  et  un  trafic  regulier  a  lieu  des  la 
mi-mars.  On  s'attend  a  une  forte  degringolade 
du  prix  des  que  quelques  caisses  seront  dis- 
ponibles. 

A  la  Panne.— Un  correspondant  do  L'.In- 
depciidancc  envoie  a  ce  journal  quelques  ren- 
seignements   sur   les  prix   des   legumes  dans    ce 


village,  "capitals"  provisoire  de  la  Belgique. 
Les  Pommes  de  terre  coutent  15  fr.  les  100  kilos ; 
les  Laitues  50  centimes  piece,  les  Poireaux  90 
centimes  la  botte,  les  Choux-fleurs  1  fr.  25  piece. 
Ce  sont  evidemment  des  prix  de  detail  qui  peu- 
vent  s'expliquer  par  le  fait  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de 
culture  forcee  de  legumes  dans  ce  coin  de  la  Bel- 
gique. Toutes  des  primeurs  doivent  etre  amenees 
de  France  et  souffrir  des  retards  inevitables 
actuellement. 

Les    Pommes    de    Terre    en    Belgique.— 

II  parait  que  les  stocks  de  Pommes  de  terre 
seront  insuffisants  pour  satisfaire  aux  besoins 
jusqu'a  la  nouvelle  recolte.  Des  quantites  con- 
siderables ont  ete  requisitionnees  par  les  Alle- 
mands  et  la  consommation  par  les  troupes  de  pas- 
sage est  enorme.  On  signale  que  dans  le  Luxem- 
bourg toutes  les  reserves  sont  epuisees.  Or,  cette 
province  exporte  normalement  des  milliers  de 
wagons  de  tubercules  vers  les  Etats-Unis 
d'Amerique  qui  n'ont  evidemment  pu  y  placer 
leurs  ordres  cette  annee. 

La  Commission  belge  des  Interets  Agri- 
coles  a  recemment  fait  une  enquete  dans  les 
centres  horticoles  du  Westland  (Hollande).  Elle 
a  visite  des  etablissements  de  culture  et  de 
vente  a  Loosduinen,  Poeldijk,  Monster,  Naald- 
wijk  et  Honselersdijk.  La  commission  etait 
guidee  par  MM.  van  Weel,  et  Wiersma,  pro- 
fesseur  d'horticulture  pour  le  Westland.  On 
nous  apprend  que  cette  commission  e6t  des 
plus  active  dans  la  defense  des  interets  agricoles 
de  la  Belgique  contre  l'autorite  militaire  alle- 
mande. 

M.  Alfred  Nomblot  a  ete  blesse  au 
pouce  de  la  main  gauche.  Suivant  une  com- 
munication faite  a  la  Revue  Horticole,  on  craint 
qu'il  ne  reste  prive  de  l'usage  de  ce  doigt. 

Les  Jardins  de  la  Mortola,  sur  le 
Littoral  de  la  Mediterranee,  sont  ouverts  au 
public.  La  taxe  d'entree  est  de  2  francs  par  per- 
sonne  et  Lady  Hanbury  destine  la  moitie  des 
recettes  au  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  L'hiver  passe 
y  a  ete  tres  pluvieux,  les  precipitations  atmos- 
pheriques  d'octobre  a  fevrier  s'elevant  a  88  cen- 
timetres. Pour  Janvier  et  fevrier,  elles 
atteignent  37  centimetres  contre  16  et  7,5  en 
1914  et  1913.  Les  pluies  d'automne  furent  plus 
tardives  et  la  vegetation  s'en  est  ressentie,  mais 
des  le  mois  de  mars  elle  a  repris  vigoureusement. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Deze  week  werd  te  Chelsea  de  gewone  tentoon- 
stelling  gehouden  der  Koninklijke  engelsche 
Tuinbouw-Maatschappij.  Het  overgroot  lokaal 
was  vooral  gevuld   met  bloemen. 

Reukerwten  waren  talrijk  en  met  zeer  lange 
Stengels,  Orchideeen  in  overgroote  hoeveelheden, 
aangebracht  door  de  menigvuldige  kweekers  die 
zich  die  teelt  vooral  aangetrokken  hebben. 

Vulgens  velen  maakten  de  rozen  het  beste  der 
tentoonstelling  uit.  Er  waren  prachtige  snijbloe- 
men  alsook  stammen  en  Idimmers  in  den  zin  der 
welbekende  Crimson  Rambler.  De  dnbbele  Be- 
gonia 's  die  in  1913  to  Gent  opgemerkt  werden, 
bekleedden  opnieuw  eon  eervolle   plaats. 

Weinig  fruit  was  voorhanden.  Under  de 
nieuwigheden  van  aardbezien  eene  varieteit 
"King  George  V."  die  tot  een  zekere  rol  geroo 
pen  schijnt. 

Men  meldt  dat  do  aardappeJen  in  Belgie  zoo 
goed  als  verbruikt  zijn  en  niet  tot  aanstaanden 
oogst  zullen  reiken.  De  eerste  druiven  in  Brussel 
werden  10  frank  per  kilo  verkocht. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


EXHIBITION    AT    CHELSEA. 


May   18,  19   and  20. 


A  STEADY  rain  which  had  been  -falling  for 
hours,  and  still  persisted  when  the  show 
was  opened,  did  its  best  to  rob  the  first  day 
of  the  Chelsea  Show  of  the  customaTy 
brilliance  which  attaches  to  that  function.  But 
although  it  damped  the  clothes  it  could  not  damp 
the  ardour  of  the  visitors,  and  good-humoured 
crowds  made  their  adventurous  way  over  planks 
sodden  with  mud,  or  through  the  mud  itself  to 
the  main  tents.  Even  there  visitors,  exhibitors 
and  plants  were  not  free  from  Napoleon's  dis- 
tressful element — mud,  and  in  places  rivulets  of 
water,  collected  from  waterfalls  descending  from 
gaps  in  the  tents,  wetted  many  an  unwary  foot. 
That  there  should  be  grumbling  was  but  natural, 
but  that  there   should   have   been   so    little   is   a 


wonderful  exhibits  some  momentary  relief  and 
solace  from  the  preoccupations  of  the  war. 

The  exhibition  itself  was  magnificent,  for  the 
exhibits  were  equal  to  tie  finest  seen  at  any 
horticultural  show.  The  collections  of  Orchids 
were  superb,  although  the  magnificent  group  we 
are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  Westonbirt 
collection  was  not  present  on  this  occasion.  Of 
other  flowers,  Roses  were  the  most  noteworthy, 
but  Carnations,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Sweet 
Peas,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  Tulips,  Irises  and 
other  hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  splendidly. 

As  announced  last  week,  Viscount  Dalrymple 
led  his  Shetland  pony  about  the  show  to  col- 
lect on  behalf  of  the  War  Horticultural  Relief 
Fund  and  Lady  Lansdowne's  Fund  for  Officers' 


THE    CHELSEA   SHOW. 
Fig.  89. — viscount  dalrymple,  with  the  pony  "  cafe  caramel,"  31£  inches  high  and  five  years 
old,  collecting  on  behalf  of  the  horticultural  war  relief  fund  and  lady 
lansdowne's  officers'  and  families'  fund. 


tribute  to  the  good  nature  and  understanding  of 
the  visitors.  It  indicates  that  they  are  indeed 
gardeners,  and  recognised  that  the  rain  which 
inconvenienced  them  was  doing  good  work  else- 
where— in  the  country.  In  normal  years  the  dis- 
comfort would  have  been  reduced,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  proved  impossible,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  labour,  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
planks  to  bridge  the  seas  of  mud.  Exhibitors 
suffered  also  in  other  ways ;  some  of  them  found 
it  impossible  to  persuade  the  railway  companies 
to  deliver  their  goods  in  time  for  staging,  and 
others  found  that  the  inevitable  curtailment  of 
space  pressed  hardly  on  their  exhibits.  It  is  in 
these  circumstances",  however,  that  the  British 
people  are  at  their  best,  and  it  would  seem 
almost  as  though  they  required  the  stimulus 
of  adverse  conditions  to  develop  their  serenest 
qualities.  In"  spite  of  all,'  the  great  majority 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  in  holding 
the  exhibition,  and  found  in  contemplating  the 


Families.  This  was  a  popular  feature,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  two  funds  will  receive  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  from  the  collection. 
Floral  Committee, 
Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Bean,  John  Green,  F.  W.  Harvey, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  George  Paul, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  Dixon,  Wm:  Howe.  J.  Jen- 
nings, A.  Turner,  Edward  Mawley,  F.  Page- 
Roberts,  R.  C.  R.  Nevill,  Thomas  Stevenson, 
W.  H.  Page.  James  Hudson.  C.  R.  Fielder, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Barr,  J.  W.  Moorman, 
Geo.  HaiTow,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  G.  Renthe, 
and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

AWARDS    OF    MERIT. 
Lewisia  .columbiana    (see   fig.    90). — In    flower 
this  species  is  close  to  L.  Howellii.  but  the  leaves 
are  not  wrinkled.     The  flowers  are  an  inch  or 


more  in  diameter,  buff  coloured,  finely  lined 
with  rose,  and  become  paler  with  age.  The 
leaves  are  spathulate,  fleshy,  smooth.  The  great 
profusion  with  which  the  showy  flowers  are  borne 
makes  this  a  useful  species.  Shown  by  Miss 
Willmott. 

Senecio  multibracteatvs,  Clare  Lodge  vox. 
(see  fig.  86). — This  should  make  a  showy,  cool 
greenhouse  plant.  The  flowers  are  stellate,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  bright  rosy-mauve  rays, 
and  a  neat,  clean,  yellow  disc.  They  are  held 
in  loose  corymbs.  The  cut-back,  two-year-old 
plants  had  reached  a  height  of  three  feet.  The 
leaves  are  linear  and  numerous,  dwindling  to 
small  bracts  on  the  flower  stalks.  Shown  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  for  Mr.  E. 
Novell. 

Pyrus  Malus  Sargentii.  —  In  the  distance 
this  American  crab  resembles  a  glorified 
Blackthorn.  The  freely  branched  and  spurred 
twiggy  growths  are  heavily  covered  with  the 
clusters  of  CTeamy-white  flowers,  each  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  the  creamy  effect  being  in- 
creased by  the  yellow  stamens.  The  flowers  are 
generally  in  clusters  of  6  or  7  on  short,  axillary 
growths.  The  leaves  were  just  unfolding, 
slightly  downy  on  both  surfaces,  and  narrow 
ovate  in  shape.  Shown  by  MessTS.  Paul  and 
Sox,  Cheshunt. 

Rose  Dcwdrop.—A  dwarf  Polyantha,  with 
flowers  a  purplish  but  bright  shade  of  pink,  in 
large  trusses.  Individually,  the  blooms  were 
about  l^in.  in  diameter,  and  consisted  of  numer- 
ous small  petals,  arranged  rather  formally,  giving 
a  prim  appearance  to  the  flower.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd. 

Anemone  rupicola  (see  fig.  85).— A  lovely 
Chinese  Anemone,  collected  by  Mr.  George 
Forrest  some  years  since,  but  hitherto  not  well 
understood  in  cultivation.  It  seems  to  require 
a  good  loam  and  exposure  to  full  sunshine.  The 
flowers  are  3  inches  in  diameter,  with  broad 
white  segments,  shaded  outside  lightly  with 
purple,  and  borne  on  stalks  a  foot  long,  are  like 
a  glorified  A.  sylvestris.  The  leaves  are  ternate, 
deeply  cleft,  dark  green  above,  and_  purplish 
below.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd. 

Carnation  "Daisy  Walker." — A  white 
ground  Fancy,  lightly  and  very  prettily 
feathered  with"  bright  crimson. 

Carnation  "  Boohham  Clove."— The  flowers  of 
this  variety  are  deep  crimson,  full,  and  heavily 
clove  scented.  It  is  a  fine  plant.  Both  Carna- 
tions shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

Rose  "Paul's  Scarlet  Climber."— -This  was 
the  most  talked  of  Rose  in  the  show,  and  its 
large  trusses  of  scarlet  bloom  at  once  marked  it 
nut  among  Roses.  The  foliage  leans  to  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  although  the  plant  "is  said  to  have  been 
partly  derived  from  a  Wichuraiana  parent.  The 
flowers  are  large,  thin,  in  bold,  free  trusses,  and 
coloured  a  bright  crimson  scarlet,  maintaining 
their  colour  well  in  age.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  and  Son,. 

Viola  septentrionalis  alba.— The  flowers  are  one 
inch  across  and  white  lined  towards  the  eye  with 
blue.  The  upper  petals  broad  and  spreading, 
the  lower  embracing.  Shown  by  Miss  Leonard, 
Hitchin. 

Other  Novelties. 

Anemone  Mallenderi.  a  dark  blue-purple 
hybrid,  between  A.  Pulsatilla  and  A.  montana 
rubra,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mallender,  Scrowby, 
Bawtry.  Onosma  polyphyllum  and  a  first-rate 
plant  "of  a  recent  importation  of  Cunninghamia 
sinensis  were  shown  by  Miss  Willmott.  Re- 
cent Chinese  novelties."  collected  by  Wilson, 
Forrest  and  Ward,  were  shown  by  Mr.  All- 
grove,  Messrs..  Wallace,  and  Messrs.  Bees.  The 
most  charming  of  all  was  Messrs.  Bees'  Primula 
minor,  which  bore  a  large  head  of  soft  lilac  or 
lavender,  white-eyed  flowere  on  a  four-inch  stem. 
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This  promises  to  be  an  easy  garden  plant. 
Messrs.  Wallace  had  Forrest's  so-called  Wernng- 
ton  form  of  Primula  obconica,  dwarfer  and 
deeper  coloured  than  the  type.  Mr.  Allgrove 
showed  the  pretty  Primula  geramfoha,  with 
heads  of  nodding,  bright  purple  bells. 

Among  Mr.  Ware's  new  Tulips  one  of  the 
most  distinct  was  the  breeder  Brockweir.  It  has 
very  broad-shouldered  flowers,  of  a  rich  red, 
shaded  orange  at  the  edge. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

The  magnificent  Caladiums  contributed  by  Mr. 
L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  (Silver-gilt  Cup),  and 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal),  induced  memories  of 
ten  yeaTS  or  more  ago,  when  stove  foliage 
plants  had  such  a  vogue.  The  colour  of  the 
fragile,  delicate  leaves  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable features  of  the  show.  The  rich  crimson 
of  Flora  Russell,  Emperor  Alexander  III., 
Itapoca,  John  Peed,  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Russell 
contrasted  with  the  pale-blush,  transparent 
leaves  of  La  Perle  du  Bresil,  Queen  Alexandra 
and  Duchess  of  Fife. 

A  group  of  splendidly-grown  RichaTdia 
Pentlaudii,  similar  to  that  which  received  so 
much  admiration  last  year,  was  exhibited  by  Sir 
James  Horlick,  West  Dean  Park,  Chichester 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith).  Again  the  colour  was 
an  exceedingly  rich  golden,  and  the  plants  pos- 
sessed healthy  green  leaves.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

The  great  quantity  of  Hippeastrums  from 
Messrs.  Wm,  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  mag- 
nificent examples  of  cultural  skill  and  the  plant 
breeder's  art,  but  whilst  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment, permitted  each  plant  to  be  seen  easily,  it 
was  somewhat  artificial.  The  straight  bank  of 
Hippeastrums,  apparently  growing  out  of  the 
leaves  of  Fan  and  other  Palms  and  Tree  Ferns 
jarred  one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  How- 
ever, they  were  superb  plants,  and  exhibited  a 
charming  range  of  colouring.      (Gold  Medal.) 

In  a  style  reminiscent  of  last  year,  albeit  ex- 
ceedingly effective,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  grouped  many  very  useful  greenhouse 
plants  (see  fig.  92).  The  central  feature  of  won- 
derfully rich  Salpiglossis,  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  white  Primula  obconica,  fascinated  the  true 
flower-lover.  The  rich  shades  and  delightful 
veinings  of  the  Salpiglossis  flowers  were  particu- 
larly charming.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Schizanthus, 
hybrid  Stocks,  Primula  obconica  of  many  shades. 
Star  Cinerarias,  Gloxinias,  and  Calceolarias  all 
helped  to  make  an  impressive  display.  Cine- 
rarias, both  large  and  star-flowered,  weTe  de- 
lightful in  their  diversity  of  form  and  colour- 
ing, and  in  the  companion  mound  the  large- 
flowered  Calceolarias  and  the  Schizanthuses  were 
of  excellent  strains  and  high  cultivation.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

'Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
arranged  their  memorable  exhibit  in  the  form  of 
an  indoor  flower  garden.  A  large  central  bed 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  glorious  mass 
of  blossom.  In  the  middle  tall  plants  of  Clarkia 
Brilliant  Princess  rose  well  above  a  broad 
surrounding  band  of  delightful  Schizanthus 
hybrids,  which  in  turn  was  enclosed  by  densely- 
flowered  spikes  of  the  rose-coloured  Stock  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  Four  surrounding  beds  were 
filled  with  other  splendid  flowering  plants — Cine- 
rarias, Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Dimorphotheca 
aurantiaca,  and  the  like.  The  exhibit  was  well 
conceived  and  planted  with  uncommon  taste  and 
skill.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
arranged  two  imposing  groups.  Their  strains  of 
Cinerarias,  Schizanthuses,  and  Primula  obconica 
were  excellent,  and  there  were  beautiful  groups 
of  Begonias,  Hippeastrums,  Petunias,  Calceo- 
larias, and  other  flowers.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  showed  many  of  the  less  common 
greenhouse  plants  which  they  always  exhibit  so 
well.  On  this  occasion  magnificent  examples  of 
the  Bottle  Brush  (Metrosideros  floribunda) 
predominated.  But  there  also  were  valuable 
Acacias,  Ericas.  Leptospermums,  and  some  pretty 
Gerbera  hybrids.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Exceedingly  good  groups  of  greenhouse  Cal- 
ceolarias— particularly   so  of  C  Clibranii — were 


1 
shown  hv  Ladv  Paget,  Warren  House,  Kingston 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Figgis)  (Silver  Flora  Medal) ; 
R.  L°Mond,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks 
(Silver  Flora  Medal);  the  Misses  Price  and 
Fyfe,  j  Birchgrove,  and  the  Misses  .  Tate  and 
Tanner,  Caldicote  Towers,  Bushey  Heath  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Streeter)   (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal). 

The  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institute, 
Merton  Park,  contributed  exceedingly  interest- 
ing examples  of  such  crosses  as  C.  crenatifolia 
X  integrifolia  x  herbacea,  which  resulted  in  at- 
tractive orange-buff  coloured  flowers.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurs'., 
were  responsible  for  a  charming  collection  of 
Schizanthus  Wisetonensis  of  a  good  strain. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wills  and  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent, 
London,  featured  three  mounds  of  Ericas  (E. 
candidissima,  E.  Cavendishii  and  E.  ventricosa 
magnifica),  amongst  decorative  Crotons  and 
Palms.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath, 
showed  a  wealth  of  colour  in  their  magnificent 
tuberous  Begonias.  These  were  double-flowered, 
and  although  the  blooms  were  immense  there 
was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  coarseness. 
A  few  baskets  of  such  pendulous  sorts  as  Gladys, 


Climber  was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
Around  the  outside  was  a  band  of  various  pot 
plants  of  large-flowered  sorts,  each  bloom  being 
of  exhibition  quality.  Souvenir  de  Gustave 
PTat,  Pharisaer,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Sun- 
burst, Lieutenant  Chaure,  Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer, 
Willowmere  and  Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs  were  some 
of  the  finest  varieties.  The  groups  excited 
general  and  well-merited  admiration.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  '  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield, 
arranged  a  triangular  corner  bed  of  Roses,  re- 
lieved by  Acer  Negundo,  and  bordered  by  a 
row  of  Euonymus  latifolius  variegata.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

A  companion  bed  of  Roses  to  the  last  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
showed  beautiful  blooms  of  Roses,  Florence 
Spaull  (new)  (soft  rose  colour),  Claudius,  Alex. 
Hill  Gray,  C'apt.  Hayward,  Gloire  de  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  Liberty,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Gustav  Griinerwald  and  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot, 
with  a  selection  of  beautifullv  flowered  Ram- 
blers.    (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
exhibited  a  table  group  of  Roses  with  tall  Ram- 
blers flowering    freely   in  the  centre,    and    boxes 
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Mrs.    Bilkey    and    Lena    made    a  pretty  effect. 
(Gold   Medal.) 

The  collection  of  the  Misses  Tate  and  Tanner, 
Caldicote  Towers,  Bushey  Heath  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Streeter),  was  of  the  same  high  quality  as  the 
exhibits  from  this  garden  which  have  delighted 
visitors  at  Vincent  Square  on  many  occasions. 
For  the  most  part  it  was  composed  of  large- 
flowered  herbaceous  varieties. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  two 
groups  of  Roses,  forming  two  panels  as  a  set- 
ting to  Lady  Paget's  beautiful  circular'  exhibit 
of  Calceolarias.  The  pot  plants  of  H.  T.  varie- 
ties were  splendid,  especially  Lady  Alice  Stan- 
ley, Edward  Mawley,  Mme.  Segond  Weber,  Gus- 
tav Griinerwald  and  Sunburst.  The  new  Lemon 
Pillar,  a  seedling  from  Marechal  Niel,  is  a 
variety  of  great  promise.  (Silver-gut  Flora 
Medal.)  This  firm  also  exhibited  varieties  of 
Lilac,  foT  which  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Waltham 
Cross,  showed  superb  Roses,  the  centre  of  the 
exhibit  rising  in  a  dense  column  of  beautifully 
flowered    Ramblers.        The   new    Paul's    Scarlet 


of  exhibition  blooms  along  the  front.  Epergnes 
and  vases  also  were  filled  with  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  A.  Chate- 
nay,  Irish  Elegance,  Geo.  Dickson  and  Lady 
Roberts.  This  firm  also  showed  Pillar  varieties 
of  Roses  overhanging  a  bed  of  H.  T.  and  other 
large-flowered  Roses.  (Gold  Medal  and  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
arranged  an  enclosed  Rose  garden,  in  which  the 
central  feature  was  a  pergola,  formed  of  mag- 
nificent weeping  standard  plants  and  climbers 
on  archways.  The  ground  was  composed  of  pot 
plants,  principally  dwarf  Polyanthus.  Two 
large  vases  of  rustic  woodwork  were  filled  with 
the  new  variety  Dewdrop  and  a  seedling  named 
Meadow  Sweet,  a  semi-double  variety  of  blush 
colour  with  gold-coloured  base.  This  firm  also 
showed  a  circular  group  of  Roses,  including  the 
varieties  Ophelia,  Sunburst,  Mme.  Edouard 
Herriot,  Lady  Pirrie  and  Souvenir  de  Gustave 
PTat.     (Silver  Cap.) 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  showed  Ramblers 
magnificently  flowered,  with  a  few  vases  of  H.  T. 
and  H.  P.  Roses  in  vases.  The  variety  Chatil- 
lon  Ramblor  was  superb,  the  clusters  of  pink 
blooms  drooping  by  their  own  weight  in  grace- 
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ful  festoons.  Blush  Rambler  and  Excelsa  aie 
others  worth  special  mention.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  showed 
Roses  on  a  table  space  of  50  feet  long.  Tlie  fine 
red  single  Rose  Princess  Mary  was  given  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  centre,  and  there  were 
large  batches  of  Mrs.  Geo.  Norwod,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Lady  Hillingdon,  Mrs.  Geo.  Shawyer  and 
others  against  a  background  of  Ramblers.  (Large 
Silver    Cup.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  ex- 
hibited a  circular  bed  of  magnificent  Roses 
occupying  a  space  of  300  sq.  feet.  The  base 
was  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  and  built  up  here 
and  there  in  pyramids  were  weeping  standards, 
all  finely  flowered,  with  tall  standards  at  appro- 
priate intervals  for  relief.  The  group  was  effec- 
tively edged  with  the  pink  Baby  Tausendschdn. 
(Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough, 
showed  a  new  single  Rose  named  Mrs.  Rosalie 
Wrinch,  of  soft  pink  colour,  in  a  group  of 
Lilacs. 

Messrs.  G.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough, 


Mikado,  another  of  Mary  Allwood,  and  the 
bright  pink  Washington  are  only  a  few  of  the 
delightful  varieties  shown.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

The  Hon.  John  Ward,  C.V.O.,  Chilton,  Hun- 
gerford  (gr.  Mr.  Chas.  Beckett),  exhibited  fewer 
vases,  but  containing  flowers  of  equal  merit. 
The  deep  crimson  Lady  Lathom  harmonised  well 
with  the  pink  Baroness  de  Brienen.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  displayed  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fragrant  pink  variety  Bed- 
ford Belle,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
last  year.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham. 
brought  vases  of  such  sorts  as  the  rich  yellow 
Cecilia  and  the  bright  crimson  Champion. 
(Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Border  varieties  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham,  were  quite  as  attractive  as  the  larger 
flowered  greenhouse  sorts,  and  in  such  as  Mrs. 
Griffith  Jones  and  Elizabeth  Shiffner  possess 
shades  not  found  in  the  others.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

On  the  side  staging  Mr.   A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver, 
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Fig.  91. — group  of  orchids  exhibited  by  messrs.  j. 
(See  p.  288.) 


cypher  and  sons. 


showed  a  bank  of  the  beautiful  pale  Rose  Mrs. 
Foley  Hobbs  in  a  collection,  which  also  con- 
tained Richmond,  Molly  Sharman  Crawford, 
Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  Herbert  Steveris,  and  Sun- 
burst.    (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering,  Romford, 
showed  his  new  climbing  Rose,  Pemberton's 
White  Rambler. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford, 
showed  a  bank  of  Ramblers  in  their  exhibit  of 
Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Barnes  and  Son,  Malvern,  ex- 
hibited  superb  plants  of  American  Pillar. 

In  a  smaller  collection  of  cut  blooms  Mr.  R.  J. 
Barnes,  Wyche  Road,  Malvern,  had  some  de- 
lightful blooms  of  Mme.  Edouard  Herriot  and 
of  Rayon  d'Or. 

Carnations. 
Regularly  at  the  Vincent  Square  meetings  Mr. 
H.  Burnett  has  brought  from  Guernsey  quanti- 
ties of  bright  and  fragrant  Carnations,  and  the 
high  quality  we  have  come  to  expect  was  fully 
maintained     at    Chelsea.      A     large    group    of 


Bucks,  set  up  magnificent  blooms  in  baskets 
and  large  jars.  The  rich  colours  of  Louvain, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael,  CaTola  and  Beacon  found 
delightful  foils  in  the  pale  blooms  of  May  Day, 
King  Albert  and' Lady  Meyer.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards  Heath, 
featured  their  sweet-scented  variety,  Mary  All- 
wood,  in  their  novel  arrangement.  The  pillars 
of  the  white-flowered  Wivelsfield  Wonder  were 
also  very  attractive.     (Standard   Cup.) 

Cut  blooms  were  also  largely  shown  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  who  had  large  vases  of 
the  comparatively  new  Gorgeous,  which  is  so 
effective  under  artificial  light,  as  well  as  such 
standard  varieties  as  Baroness  de  Brienen  Pre- 
mier and  British  Triumph.  (Saver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Young  and  Co.,  Cheltenham,  included 
the  very  effective  variety  Cecilia,  flanked  by 
stands  of  deep  crimson  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  in 
their  exhibit.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
exercised  much  taste  in    their    arrangement    of 


Carnations.  The  vases,  whether  on  the 
ground  level  or  in  hanging  baskets,  were  filled 
with  exceedingly  fresh  and  good  blooms  in  the 
most  useful  varieties.     (Silver-gilt  t lora  Medal.) 

The  most  imposing  of  the  many  exhibits  of 
Carnations  was  the  magnificent  circular  group 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Warden. 
The  immense  quantity  of  Scarlet  Carola  sur- 
mounting almost  equally  large  stands  of  such 
sorts  as  My  Rose,  Carola,  Marmion,  Lady  Meyer 
and  Pioneer  provided  a  memorable  display. 
(Gold   Medal.) 

Carnations  were  also  shown  by  the  Misses 
Price  and  Fyfe,  Birchgrove,  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  and  Messrs.  G.  H.  Taude- 
vin  and  Co.,  Willaston. 

Pelargoniums. 

Mrs.  Hammond,  The  Close,  Salisbury  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Mitchell),  staged  a  collection  of  Cape 
Pelargoniums.  The  rare  P.  Schottii  was  bloom- 
ing finely,  the  deep-red  petals,  blotched  with 
maroon  colour.  P.  glauciifolium,  P.  tetragonum 
(with  articulated  succulent  shoots),  P.  hirsutum, 
P.  diversilobum  Pretty  Polly,  P.  pyrethrifolium 
and  others,  were  also  shown  in  good  condition. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Eynsford,  con- 
tributed a  large  collection  of  Pelargoniums  of 
various  types,  including  large  numbers  of  zonal- 
leaved  varieties,  which  they  cultivate  so  well. 
Amongst  the  decorative  type  were  two  new  varie- 
ties, Aberdeen,  of  salmon-pink  colour,  with 
maroon  blotches,  and  Lady  Eardley-Wilmot, 
blush  pink.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Son,  Exmouth,  had  a 
meritorious  collection  of  Regal  and  Show  Pelar- 
goniums, of  which  Topsy,  an  improved  Black 
Prince  ;  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  blush-pink  blotched 
with  maroon;  Mrs.  Stanley  Thomas,  pale  wine- 
colour  shaded  scarlet,  and  Princess  Mary,  clear 
salmon  rose-pink,  are  all  new.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Floral    Medal  for  Pelargoniums. 

Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to  allow  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  exhibits  of  this  favourite 
annual  that  make  such  a  feature  of  the  summer 
shows,  but  the  exhibitors  represented  did  them- 
selves justice  in  the  fine  quality  of  the  blooms, 
the  length  of  stem,  and  choice  of  variety.  The 
outstanding  groups  were  those  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Messrs.  Dobbie. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh  and 
Marks  Tey,  showed  perhaps  the  mo6t  beautiful 
and  varied  collection.  At  the  back  were  plants 
in  boxes,  and  fine  use  was  made  throughout  the 
group  of  Royal  Purple,  Alfred  Watkins,  Inspec- 
tor, Miss  Burnie,  and  Dobbie's  Ivorine,  Scarlet, 
New  Marquis  and  Lavender  Geo.  Herbert.  A 
few  Antirrhinums  and  double  Clarkias  found 
place  near.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtown- 
ards,  staged  35  vases,  relying  on  fine  quality 
and  colour  for  effect,  and  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  decorative  treatment.  The  President. 
Fiery  Cross,  Wedgwood,  and  King  Mauve  were 
noticeably  fine.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  J.  Stevenson,  Poole  Road,  Wimborne, 
made  a  feature  of  a  few  novelties  in.  bold  masses. 
Three  of  them  were  submitted  for  Awards  and 
deserve  mention,  the  orange  Golden  Glory,  the 
carmine-pink  gilt  Honour  Bright,  and  the  maroon 
WaTrior.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.   S.    Bide  and    Sons,   Alma  Nurseries, 
Farnham.  showed  over  50  vases  on  tabling,   but 
in  the  bad  lighting  of  the  dark  side  of  the  tabling 
they    showed    to    small    advantage.     (Silver-gilt  '■ 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  also  showed  a  small  collection. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Tulips. 

May-flowering  Tulips  have  seldom  been  repre- 
sented in  better  condition  at  these  shows.  The 
season  is  backward,  and  the  absence  of  rain  in 
most  districts  allowed  the  exhibition  of  unusually 
clean  flowers,  though  in. some  cases  the  blooms 
were  a  trifle  small.  The  smallest  group  was 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  interest,  a  group  of  new 
seedlings  from  Messrs.  Walter  T.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Bath,  four  of  which  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
Apart  from  these  novelties,  the  varieties  dominat- 
ing the  various  groups  were  standard  kinds,  and  I 
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exhibitors  relied  on  varied  arrangement  to 
achieve  distinction. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  New- 
townards,  staged  a  beautiful  series  on  deep 
tabling.  The  little  known  blue  purple  Marie  was 
shown  to  effect,  the  Pink  and  Yellow  Ingles- 
combes,  and  such  breeders  as  Sensation,  Velvet 
King,  and  Dom  Pedro.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  arranged 
an  artistic  group,  lightening  the  strong  effects 
produced  by  a  black  background  with  sprays 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri.     (Standard  Cup.) 

MessTs.  Doebie  and  Co. ,  Edinburgh  and 
Marks  Tey,  achieved  a  good  effect  with  bold 
masses  of  one  variety  over  a  pleasing  groundwork 
of    Asparagus     Sprengeri.       Walter     T.     Ware, 


Birmingham,  staged  a  small  group  of  Darwin 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp,  Ltd., 
Twyford,  had  a  very  pleasingly  arranged  large 
collection,  and  showed  what  charming  harmonies 
can  be  made  by  appropriate  mixtures  of  mauves 
and  purples.     (Large  Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  arranged 
a  collection  in  a  square  based  pyramid,  edged 
with  Scillas  and  with  sprays  at  the  corners  of 
the  deceptively  beautiful  Ornithogalum  nutans. 
There  was  a  good  collection  of  both  Cottage  and 
Darwin  varieties.     (Silver-gilt  Flora.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
with  one  of  the  most  varied  collections,  made  the 
only  serious  attempt  in  the  show  to  arrange  the 


Flower  Farm,  Willaston,  near  Chester,  also 
showed  a  small  group  of  Tulips. 

Messrs.  Hogo  and  Robertson,  Mary  Street, 
Dublin,  staged  a  well  grown  and  varied  collec- 
tion on  tabling.      (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, arranged  a  round  based  pyramid  of 
blooms,  including  a  number  of  Parrot  varieties. 

Rhododendrons  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer,  Sons,  and  Crisp, 
Ltd.,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  exhibited  a  square  bed 
of  Rhododendrons,  relieved  with  ornamental 
Maples.  The  group  was  higher  in  the  centre, 
where  the  'beautiful  pink  variety  Alice  was  given 
a  place  of  honour.     The  dark-red  of  B.  de  Bruin 
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Fig.  92. — messrs.  sutton  and  sons'  exhibit. 


Velvet  King,  Margaret,  Mrs.  Moon,  Loveliness, 
and  Ellen  Willmott  made  unusually  good  vases. 
Here  also  black  velvet  was  made  use  of  for  a 
background.     (Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Rich  and  Co.,  2,  Walcot  Street,  Bath, 
allowed  Tulips  and  Irises.  The  flowers  were  on 
the  small  side,  but  clean  and  fresh.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medals.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons,  Bayswater. 
arranged  a  considerable  group,  using  large,  glass 
bowls  in  front  and  tall  columns  of  flowers  at  the 
back.  The  blooms  were  clean  but  not  large.  The 
purple  of  G-eefs  and  the  fine  Inglescombe  Yellow 
were  excellent.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Mr.  A.  Dawkins,  408,  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  group  of  Darwin  and  late  double  Tulips. 

Messrs.   R.   Sydenham,    Ltd.,    Tenby    Street, 


varieties  exhibited  in  colour  gradations,  and  this 
group  formed  perhaps  the  best  centre  for  the 
comparison  of  the  varieties  closely  allied  in 
colour.  The  pale  mauves  and  pale  yellows 
gave  particularly  easy  yet  pleasing  contrasts. 
(Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son,  Ltd.,  Ciren- 
cester, arranged  a  pyramidal  group  on  a  round 
base,  of  the  principal  standard  varieties.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  two  large  groups  snowed  the 
most  varied  and  representative  collection  in  tiie 
exhibition.  Two  uncommon  vases  were  the  lovely 
rose-pink  Mrs.  Kerrell,  and  the  yellow  petalled 
rose-tipped  Queen   Alexandra.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.     G.     H.     Taudevin    and    Co.,  Raby 


contrasted  finely  with  Alice ;  and  others  of 
special  merit  were  R.  fastuosum  fl.  pi.  Gomer 
Waterer,  Mrs.  William  Agnew,  Frederick 
Waterer  and  Sappho.  There  was  a  companion 
group  of  equal  merit.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Mr.  Chas,  Turner,  Slough,  showed  Lilacs, 
and,  as  a  separate  exhibit,  a  group  of  Rhodo- 
dendron   (Azalea)    indicum.     (Standard    Cup.) 

Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate, 
showed  two  brilliant  beds  of  hardy  Azaleas, 
representing  the  mollis,  Ghent,  rustica  and 
mollis  x  sinensis  sections.  The  exhibits  were 
amongst  the  brightest  and  most  rloriferous  in 
the  large  tent,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
large  plants  were  quite  hidden  by  the  flower*. 
A  selection  of  the  varieties  included  Sunset  (sal- 
mon-pink), Fiambeau  (a  darker  shade  of  salmon- 
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pink),  Mme.  Meyer  (terra-cotta),  Ellen  Cuth- 
bert  (lepidote-aprieot),  Comte  de  Quincey  (sul- 
phur-yellow) and  Murillo  (soft  pink).  (Gold 
Medal. ) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, exhibited  a  group  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  with  Brooms  and  Acers  for  relief.  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
arranged  a  miscellaneous  group  of  flowering 
shrubs,  in  which  Rhododendrons,  Cytisus  tincto- 
rius,  Hydrangea,  Philadelphus,  Lilacs,  Ceano- 
thus  dentatus  and  Andromeda  speciosa  formed 
the  principal  features. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcott,  Woodbridge,  exhibited  a 
pretty  group  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  weeping 
standard  Brooms  were  charming,  and  there  were 
also  good  specimens  of  Cytisus  purpureus  incar- 
natus,  Lilac  Mme.  Lemoine,  Pyrus  Malus  Shei- 
deckeri,  and  Cerasus  Hizakura.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor also  showed  a  bed  of  well-grown  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas.      (Standard    Cup.) 

Messrs.  Pipers,  Bayswater,  showed  splendid 
old  Wistarias,  flowering  in  ornamental  pots,  with 
venerable,  gnarled,  irregularly  growing  stems. 
Two  obliquely  growing  specimens  were  placed 
at  the  top  of  tall  columns  draped  with  black 
and  white  fabric.      (Silver  Gilt   Cup.) 


in  ornamental  porcelain  trays.  They  were  de- 
lightful replicas  of  oriental  gardens,  each 
feature,  whether  tree,  plant,  bridge,  stream,  or 
pathway,  being  in  due  proportion.  This  firm 
also  showed  a  number  of  Pigmy  Trees. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
also  showed  specimens  of  Nananised  trees,  the 
fine  collection  embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Messrs.  Liberty  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  W., 
made  an  exhibit  of  miniature  Japanese  gardens 
and  dwarfed  Japanese  trees. 

Rock  Gardens. 

The  exhibits  in  the  open  were  grouped  to  the 
south  of  the  great  tent.  In  the  main  they  con- 
sisted of  the  rock  gardens  which  bounded  the 
embankment,  but  there  were  also  a  number  of 
interesting  collections  of  hardy  shrubs.  No  ex- 
hibitors faced  any  considerable  outlay  in  the 
matter  of  formal  gardens  this  year,  a  small  sunk 
garden  being  the  only  group  of  this  class.  The 
rock  gardens  numbered  eleven,  rather  fewer  than 
last  year,  and  the  Council  had  considerably 
modified  the  scope  of  the  designs  by  allotting  a 
maximum  of  only  250  square  feet  for  each 
exhibit,  which  compares  unfavourably  with 
the  1,000  square  feet  occupied  by  the 
larger  gardens  last  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,     however,    the    variability    in    the    depth 
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In  the  large  tent  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  showed  many  sprays  of  delight 
ful  Lilacs,  the  double-flowered  sorts  pre- 
dominating. Of  these,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul 
(large  white),  Miss  Ellen  Willmott  (white,  in 
larger  trusses),  Jeanne  d'Arc  (white,  with  cTeamy 
buds)  and  President  Grevy  (blue,  with  rose 
edging)  were  splendid. 

Clematis. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  ex- 
hibited a  circular  group  of  large-flowered  Clema- 
tises. The  chief  merit  of  the  exhibit  was  the 
large  size  of  the  blooms.  Amongst  the  more 
notable  varieties  were :  Lasurstern  (mauve), 
Mrs.  Hope  (lavender),  Fairy  Queen  (blush), 
Marie  Boisselot  (white),  Stella  (purplish  mauve), 
Ville  de  Lyon  (vinous-red)  and  Nellie  Moser 
(pale  ground  with  central  band  of  pink).  (Silver- 
gilt  Cup.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited 
Clematis  in  pots.  They  were  small  plants,  but 
flowering  profusely,  and  included  all  the  finer 
varieties  in  cultivation,  the  blue  Edouard  Des- 
fosses  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  being  particularly 
good.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Japanese  Pigmy  Trees. 

The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Craven  House, 
Kingswav.  showed   miniature  Japanese  Gardens 


of  the  border  allowed  a  slight  latitude  in  the 
matter  of  space,  and  though  the  best  exhibits 
could  not  be  said  to  be  better  than  the  best 
efforts  of  last  year,  the  general  level  was  certainly 
not  lower,  and  if  we  might  isolate  certain  por- 
tions of  exhibits,  the  skill  in  placing  stone  and 
in  appropriate  planting  has  never  been  exceeded 
at  a  show.  There  is  an  attractiveness,  too,  in 
these  smaller  rock  gardens,  in  so  far  as  they 
represent  better  the  actual  space  that  the  be- 
ginner is  generally  prepared,  in  small  gardens,  to 
allot  to  the  rockery.  Mr.  Wood's  practice  in 
the  past  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  his  Yorkshire 
limestone  was  more  used  than  any  other,  although 
it  was  not  used  in  the  best  exhibit.  The  prin- 
cipal weakness  in  the  rock  gardens  lay  in  plant- 
ing. There  is  too  evident  a  desire  to  use  too 
many  distinct  plants,  and  a  carelessness  is  fre- 
quently evident  in  placing  sun-loving  and  shade- 
loving  plants  side  by  side.  All  the  gardens  faced 
north,  and  were  backed  by  shrubs,  and  to  that 
extent  the  sites  were  unfavourable,  but  the  art 
of  design  is  surely  so  to  arrange  the  varying 
aspects  of  the  rock  faces  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  varied  sites  for  the  plants  that  are  to  be 
used.  Principal  interest  centred  in  the  award  of 
the  Daily  Graphic  Cup  for  the  most^artistiwflly 
designed  and  planted  rock  garden,  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  garden  and   the  rarity  of  the 


plants.  This  trophy  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester.  Our  review 
of  the  exhibits  takes  them  in  order  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  border. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery,  Mill- 
mead,  Guildford  (proprietor,  Mr.  Upton),  made 
the  simplest  possible  use  of  the  site  by  turning 
the  bank  into  a  series  of  sloping  edges.  Little 
attention  was  paid  to  correctness  of  planting, 
and  emphasis  was  laid  on  good  plants.  The 
shrubby  Daphnes,  Lithospermum  intermedium, 
and  the  dwarf  Phloxes  were  used  well.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Tucker  and  Sons,  Brookside 
Nurseries,  Oxford,  used  a  yellowish  Oxford  stone, 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  being  happily 
placed,  though  it  should  suit  plants  well  enough. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  good  plants,  and 
considerable  care  had  been  used  in  grouping 
grass  plants,  woodland  plants,  and  moraine  plants 
in  appropriate  positions.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Miss  Hopkins,  Mere,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
had  an  interesting  exhibit,  in  which  more  care 
had  been  given  to  the  selection  of  a  particular 
class  of  plant  than  to  the  arrangement  of  stone. 
Colour  and  simplicity  of  cultivation  are  not  un- 
important items  to  the  beginner,  who  would  find 
much  of  use  here.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  put  up  one  of  the  best  designed  groups 
they  have  staged,  but  its  weakness  lay  in  the 
over-emphasis  of  outcrops  and  stratification, 
which  were  reduced  to  arithmetical  accuracy  in 
their  repetition  through  the  group.  The  drifts 
of  colour  were  unusually  fine,  and  worthy  the 
proportions  of  a  larger  garden.  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis,  Primula  pulverulenta,  Primula 
Veitchii,  the  mossy  Phloxes,  and  Saxifrages  made 
notable  patches.     (Standard  Cup.) 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Six  Hills  Nursery, 
Stevenage,  made  an  admired  exhibit  in  Cheddar 
stone,  though  for  the  size  of  the  garden  w& 
thought  the  use  of  a  few  plants  overdone,  good 
as  they  were.  Dwarf  mossy  Phloxes,  Primula 
Mrs.  Robinson,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  made 
striking  clumps.  An  interesting  little  known 
plant  represented  was  Sisyrinchium  filifolium. 
(Silver  Cup.) 

.Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  Newman  Street, 
London,  designed  an  unexceptionally  beautiful 
piece  of  stonework,  which  was  only  spoiled  by  its 
second  rate  planting.  The  bluff  of  stone  on  the 
right  with  water  breaking  down  it,  and  the 
association  of  Scolopendrium  (Hart's  Tongue) 
Ferii6,  with  lavender  mossy  Phlox  and  Cytisus 
praecox,  was  as  good  as  anything  in  the  show, 
and  found  many  admirers.  The  weathered  stone, 
a  grey  Cumbrian  limestone,  was  also  particularly 
well  chosen.  There  was  an  enviable  mass  in 
this  group  of  Gentiana  verna.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Waterer,  Sons,  and  CRisr,  Ltd., 
Twyford,  used  to  very  fine  purpose  the  beauti- 
fully lined  Yorkshire  stone,  of  which  Mr.  Wood 
made  such  good  use  last  year.  The  placing  of 
the  stone  was  one  of  the  good  things  of  the 
show,  though  we  thought  the  planting  a  little 
inadequate,  and  the  Iris  Susiana  out  of  place. 
(Standard  Cup.) 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  repeated 
his  use  of  the  Yorkshire  fell  stone,  though  the 
pieces  were  in  bolder  masses  and  more  variedly 
lined  than  last  year.  Somehow  it  lacked  the 
sense  of  proportion  in  the  disposition  of  the 
stone  and  in  planting  that  one  expects  from  Mr. 
Wood,  but  the  plants  themselves  were  enviably 
fine,  notably  the  masses  of  Gentiana  acaulis  and 
the  banks  of  Saxifrages  and  Primulas.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were 
placed  next,  and  though  the  warmer  coloured 
Welsh  stone  was  used,  the  group  ran  so  har- 
moniously with  the  last  that  they  might  easily 
be  mistaken  at  first  glance  for  one.  The  great 
attraction  of  this  group  lay  in  the  finely  designed 
rock  face  on  the  right,  down  which  water 
tumbled  to  a  gully  running  to  the  front  of  the 
eroup  and  ending  in  a  deep  pool  on  the  left. 
But  it  was  full  of  charming  pieces  of  planting, 
Androsace  Chumbyi,  under  white  mossy  Saxi- 
frage, for  example,  and  the  use  of  grass  greatly 
enhanced  the  simplicity  of  the  effect,  though  a 
certain  spottiness  from  too  great  variety  still  lett 
it     imperfect.       Plants    worth    mentioning    are 
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Daphne  fioniana,   Potentilla  Veitchii   and  speci- 
men Juniperus  procumbens.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son,  Bishop's  Road, 
BaySw&ter,  diverted  their  energies  into  two 
groups,  one  of  which  was  a.  competitive  group, 
special  attention  being  given  to  a  careful  use  of 
stone  and  good  planting,  whereas  the  other  was 
what  we  may  call  a  plantsman's  group,  and 
emphasised  the  value  of  a  number  of  good  plants. 
Primula  Leddy  Tilrig,  Corydalis  tomentosa, 
Campanula  Allioni,  Anthyllis  Hermoni  were 
plants  in  which  Messrs.  Piper  held  a  temporary 
monopoly.      (Silver-gilt  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kent  and  Beydon,  Darlington,  made 
one  of  the  most  admired  exhibits,  which  in 
many  respects  was  second  to  none.  No  exhibitor 
took  such  care  in  right  planting,  and  for  moraine 
lovers  or  the  more  ambitious  group  of  planters 
of  Alpines  in  grass  the  exhibit  was  a  mine  of 
information.  The  simplicity,  too,  in  the  use  of 
water  was  also  very  effective,  and  as  a  whole 
the  group  only  failed  of  a  higher  award  by  the 
lack  of  character  in  the  disposition  of  the  larger 
masses  of  stone.  Eritrichium  nanum  and  other 
very  choice  plants  were  represented.  (Silver 
Cup.* 

Other  Exhibits  in  the  Ofen. 

Messrs.  W.  Feomow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  Chiswick,  6taged  a  magnificent  and 
quite  unrivalled  collection  of  Japanese  Maples, 
to  which  the  Council  gave  a  higher  award  than 
to  any  other  outside  group.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  arranged'  a  number  of  groups  outside, 
principally  representing  choice  flowering  shrubs, 
Vines,  Ivies,  and  Japanese  Maples,  and  including 
the  most  varied  collection  of  species  in  the  show. 
Idesia  polycarpa,  Lonicera  Maackii,  Ceanothus 
rigidus,  and  some  little  known  Conifers  and 
Ericaceous  plants  were  included.  (Silver-gilt 
Cup.  * 

The  Donard  Nursery  Co.,  Newcastle,  Co. 
Down,  sent  a  number  of  little-known  flowering 
shrubs,  of  which  perhaps  Leptospermums,  espe- 
cially Boscawenii  and  a  dark  crimson  seedling 
near  Nichollsii,  attracted  most  attention. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Son,  Bayswater  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal) ;  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Son.  Highgate  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal) ;  Mr.  J. 
Klinkert,  Royal  Kew  Nurseries,  Richmond, 
arranged  large  collections  of  trimmed  Box  and 
Yew.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farms,  Enfield, 
showed  a  unique  collection  of  specimen  hardy 
Ferns,  especially  rich  in  Lastreas,  Polystichums, 
and   Athyriums.      (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Dixon,  West  Hill  Nursery,  Putney, 
carried  out  a  design  for  a  simple  octagonal  sunk 
garden,  which  was  extremely  well  done.  A  sun- 
dial formed  a  central  feature,  and  a  few_  lead 
figures  gave  some  character  to  an  otherwise  simple 
design.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Sons,  Raynes  Park, 
staged  a  small  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  principally 
Azaleas  and  Lilacs,  round  a  central  figure  of 
Mercury  in  lead.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
showed  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  other  shrubs,  and 
a  simple  piece  of  rock  planting.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  exhibited  a 
choice  collection  of  trained  fruit  trees,  including 
samples  of  straight  cordons,  oblique  cordons, 
gridirons,  fan-trained,  bush  and  pyramid  trees, 
an  instructive  and  interesting  collection  of  good 
work. 

Messrs.    Waterer,  Sons,   and    Ceisp,  Ltd., 
Bagshot,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Orehid  Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  (in  the  chair), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien 
(hon.  sec),  W.  Thompson,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  C  Cook- 
son,  W.  Cobb,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  T.  Armstrong, 
W.  P.  Bound,  Stuart  Low,  W.  Bolton,  R. 
BTOomaiWVVhite,  A.  Dye,  S.  W.  Flory,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  Pantia  Ralli,  W.  H.  White,  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  H.  G.  Alexander,  F.  Sander,  and 
Gurney  Wilson. 

AWARDS. 
First-Class  Certificates. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Transylvania  {Leonora  X 
Enid),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
Brackenhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis).     A  very   fine  and   distinct   hybrid   of  a 


glowing  rose-purple  'colour,  the  very  fine  lip 
deep  reddish-claret. 

Odontioda  Colmaniae  (Oda.  Bradshawiae  X 
Odontoglossum  hybrid),  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man, Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  Collier).  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of  Odontiodas, 
and  quite  a  new  break.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  formed  like,  an  Odontoglossum  ;  the  colour  is 
bright  yellow,  the  greater  part  of  the  segments 
being  covered  with  rich  scarlet-red  blotches,  and 
the  margin  and  tips  yellow. 

Laelio-Cattleya  Sibyl  Low's  variety  (C.  M<m- 
delii  x  L.-C.  Dominiana).  A  grand  flower  of 
fine  size  and  shape.  Sepals  and  petals  rose 
tinged  and  veined  with  purple.  Front  of  lip 
purplish  crimson,  disc  white  and  yellow.  From 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  Princess  Mary  (parentage  un- 
recorded), from  J.  Gurney  F'owler,  Esq., 
Brackenhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis).  One  of  these  fine  hybrid  or  seedling 
forms  of  O.  crispum  which  now  often  puzzle  the 
expert.  Flowers  large,  seventeen  on  the  spike, 
blush-white,   heavily   blotched   with   claret-red. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians, from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co., 
Haywards  Heath.  Of  the  many  hybrid  and 
seedling  forms  of  0.  crispum  shown  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  this  was  the  best,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  progressive  improve- 
ment possible  Dy  selection,  this  being  the  second 
generation  of  blotched  crispum  crosses.  ihe 
flowers  were  of  model  form,  large  white  with 
rose  tinge,   and   heavy  purple  markings. 

Miltonia  Hyeana  F.  M.  Ogilvie  (Bleuana 
Stevensii  X  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen), 
from  P.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Ox- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  BaLmforth).  A  charming  flower, 
and  the  first  to  compare  favourably  with  that 
shown  by  the  late  Mons.  Jules  Hye  de  Crom  at 
the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial,  with  the  additional 
merit  that  it  is  home-raised.  Flowers  clear 
white  with  a  purple  tint  at  the  base  of  the  petals 
and  an  intensely  dark  ruby-red  mask  on  the  lip. 

Laelio-Cattleya  x  Helius  (L.-C.  G.  S.  Ball  X 
C.  Mossiae  Wageneri),  and  from  Messrs.  J.  and 
A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  One  of  the  best  yellow 
hybrids  and  one  raised  some  time  ago  by  Messrs. 
McBean.  Flowers  clear  yellow  with  purple 
markings  on  the  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Aglaon,  Orchidhurst  variety, 
from  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchid- 
hurst, Tunbridge  Wells.  An  improvement  on 
other  forms  in  its  section ;  the  milk-white  ground 
colour  is  heavily  marked  with  deep  chocolate- 
purple. 

Laelio-Cattleya  X  Gold  Star  (L.-C.  Ariel  x 
C.  Mendelii),  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons, 
St.  Albans.  A  very  pretty  yellow  hybrid  with 
claret-red  front  to  the  lip. 

Cattleya  Tityus  Bex  (Octave  Doin  X  Enid), 
from  Messrs.  Floey  and  Black,  Slough.  A  per- 
fect florists'  flower,  with  light-rose  coloured 
sepals  and  petals  and  purplish-crimson  lip  with 
yellow  disc. 

Disa  Blackii  (Luna  X  grandiflora),  from 
Messrs.  Flory  and  Black.  A  great  improve- 
ment on  the  floriferous  D.  Luna,  and  witn  larger 
size  and  shape  nearer  D.  grandiflora.  Flowers 
bright  rose,  the  galea  lighter.  A  worthy  new 
greenhouse   Orchid. 

Odontioda  Lambeauiana   Nellie   (C.   Noezliana 
X    Odm.   Lambeauianum),   from    Messrs.    Flory 
and  Black.    Flowers  brilliant  rose-red  of  perfect, 
shape  and  dark-yellow  crest  to  the  lip. 
Davidson  Cup. 

Three  plants  were  shown  for  the  Cup  offered 
for  the  best  Cattleya  Mendelii,  the  Cup  being  re- 
commended to  Mr.  Ogilvie's  C.  M.  Queen  Mary, 
white  with  pink  front  to  the  lip.  Opinions 
differed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  C.  M.  King 
Albert,  a  fine  form  with  purple  feather  on  the 
petals,  shown  by  Mr.  Wii.  Bolton,  and  the 
charming  C.  M:  Princess  Mary,  a  grand  light 
form  with  14  flowers,  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart 
Low  &  Co. 

The  Groups. 

The  groups  were  arranged  on  the  broad  staging 
at  each  side  of  the  large  tent.  Taken  through- 
out they  were  of  good  quality,  the  plants  show- 
ing excellent  cultivation,  and  the  hybrids  a 
fair  measure  of  improvement.  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pembury.  Tun- 
bridge Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  in  his 
fine    group    made    a    remarkable     feature     with 


two  elevated  stands  of  splendidly-grown  Cattleya 
citrina,  their  large,  fleshy,  fragrant  flowers  de- 
pending from  the  silvery-white  bulbs  ana  glau- 
cous foliage,  making  one  of  the  most  novel 
features  in  the  show.  In  the  centre  at  the 
highest  point  was  a  mass  of  Coelogyne  Dayana 
with  many  long  drooping  racemes  over  scarlet 
Odontiodas,  good  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  C. 
Mossiae,  among  the  latter  being  the  new  C. 
Mossiae  Pintadeau,  a  charming  pink  flower  with 
a  very  broad  white  margin  to  the  lip,  which  has 
a  veined  purple  blotch.  In  this  set  were  two 
plants  of  the  new  Cymbidium  J.  G.  Fowler, 
white  with  slight  emerald  green  tint  on  the 
sepals,  and  in  front  three  distinct  forms  of  the 
handsome  Miltonia  Charlesworthii.  Very  rare 
varieties  noted  among  the  wealth  of  fine  Odonto- 
glossums  were  0.  crispum  Olive,  a  pretty, 
blotched  form,  the  unique  0.  c.  Solum,  and  some 
new  seedlings.  A  fine  form  of  Odontioda  Coro- 
nation, the  richly-coloured  Sophro-Laelio-Cat- 
tleya  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Barbara  Wilson,  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  seedling  Miltonias,  the  rare  Eulophir. 
scripta,  Coelogyne  pandurata,  Phaius  bicolor. 
etc.,  were  also  noted,  and  the  skilful  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  added  to  their  beauty.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart..  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  had  a  fine  group  which  com- 
manded attention  by  the  showy  subjects  in- 
cluded, many  of  which  were  raised  at  GaiLon 
Park,  and  by  their  effective  arrangement.  In 
it  were  some  specially  good  seedling  Odontiodas 
and  Odontoglossums,  one  or  two  being  quire  new 
breaks.  The  group,  as  usual,  was  characterised 
by  the  many  rare  and  pretty  species  of  Orchids 
included  in  it.  The  centre  was  of  Cymbiuiums. 
with  hybrids  of  Odontoglossum  Edwardii 
fronted  by  a  grand  specimen  of  Coelogyne 
Dayana  mingling  with  scarlet  Odontiodas  and 
blotched  Odontoglossums,  the  forms  of  typical 
0.  crispum  being  fine.  At  the  side  were  Cat- 
tleyas,  Laelio-C'attleyas,  etc.,  and  noted  as 
specially  showy  were  some  blotched  Odontoglos- 
sums, hybrid  Epidendrums  of  the  E.  O'Brien- 
anum  class,  Zygopetalum  rostratum  and  Masde-  ' 
vallias.      (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  from  their  great  establishment  showed  in 
fine  condition  a  selection  of  handsome  hybrids 
in  most  of  the  great  sections,  their  seedlings  of 
the  Miltonia  Charlesworthii  type  being  speci- 
ally handsome,  and  their  new  Odontoglossums, 
such  as  0.  crispum  Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
charming  white  with  buttercup-yellow  spotting, 
0.  c.  The  Gentlewoman,  charming  examples, 
while  0.  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  represents  the 
finest  of  the  large-blotched  varieties.  Among 
the  fine  lot  of  Laelio-Cattleyas,  the  primrose- 
yellow  L.-C.  Nell  Gwynne  was  a  pretty  form.  In 
the  group  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  an  old 
favourite  arranged  well.  The  forms  of  Cattleya 
Schilleriana  showed  the  best  yet  seen  in  C.  S. 
illuminata ;  the  Brasso-Cattleyas  had  several  fine 
forms,  and  Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Veitchii  was 
represented  by  a  large  form.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Brown,  Orchidhurst. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  fine  group,  the  centre  of 
which   was  of    variously-tinted    Brasso-Cattleyas 
with  the  pretty  Odontoglossum  Royal  Purple  and 
other   graceful    hybrids   of    0.    Edwardii,     wit) 
pretty  Brasso-Cattleyas,  tufts  of  crimson  Odon 
tiodas   and   hybrid    Miltonias.     The    raised    ends 
were  of  Laelio-Cattleyas,  in   which  the  Orchid- 
hurst  varieties   of   L.-C.    Aphrodite    and    L.-C 
Fascinator   were   very   effective.     Two   tufts   of 
white   Cattleya  Skinneri   alba  with   C.   O'Brien- 
iana  alba   and  other  white  Cattleyas  contrasted 
well  with  the  brilliant  Odontiodas  and  deep  rose 
colour   of    the    favourite    Laelio-Cattleya     Geo. 
Woodhams.      A  grand  series  of  hybrids  of    Mil 
tonia  vexillaria  and   seedlings  of    it,   batches   of 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,   C.  callo- 
sum  Sanderae  and  hybrids  of  them;  a  showy  lo1 
of   the  yellow-lipped     Oncidium     Marshallianum. 
two  good  examples  of  the  rare,  white  Laelia  pur 
purata  Lewisii ;  two  distinct  forms  of  the  pretty 
Laelio-Cattleya     Mrs.     Temple.     Rr.issu -( '.ittlcv.i 
Lord    Kitchener,    the    beautiful    Cattleya    Niobe 
Orchidhurst  variety,     C.     Grat'rixia       alba,    the 
showy  Odontoglossum  crispum  L  us  it. 'mi  a,  and  the 
dark  0.  Epicasta  magnifica  were  also  noted,  and 
Messrs.   Armstrong   and  Brown   were  also   re 
commended  the   Liridley   Medal    for  a   group  of 
three      magnificently-flowered      Coelogyne      pan 
durata.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 
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Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  a  very  beautiful  group  standing  by  itself 
and  arranged  in  Mr.  John  Cypher's  recognised 
artistic  manner,  which  no  one  can  excel.  It  was 
square  in  outline  with  raised  centre  and  angles, 
and  much  was  made  of  the  undulating  interven- 
ing surface.  A  grand  Kentia  Palm  formed  the 
centre,  beneath  which  were  handsome  Dendro- 
bium  thyrsiflorum,  and  yellow  Oncidiums  with 
Asparagus  foliage.  In  front  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  white  Moth  Orchid  (Phalaenopsis), 
with  bright  rose-coloured  forms  of  Miltonia 
vexillaria  and  M.  bleuana;  the  elevated 
corners  being  of  white  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  0.  Pescatorei,  etc.,  with  scarlet  Odon- 
tiodas  and  the  elegant  Epidendrum  O'Brien- 
anum.  In  the  lower  levels  the  brilliant 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  with  white  Cypri- 
pedium  niveum  contrasted  effectively ;  and 
patches  of  Cypripediums,  Laelio-Cattleya  Fas- 
cinator and  L.-C.  Aphrodite  showed  up  well. 
(Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  had  a 
fine  group,  the  centre  of  which  was  of  Cym- 
bidium  Sanderi,  with  scarlet  Eenanthera  Im- 
schootiana,  white  Odontoglossums,  etc.  The 
ends  made  a  showy  effect,  the  brightest  feature 
being  the  St.  Albans  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Hyeana,  which  appeared  in  many  specimens. 
Epidendrum  O'Brienannm  with  Renanthera  Im- 
schootiana,  in  front  of  which  were  a  selection  of 
.Brasso-Cattleyas,  the  best  specimen  being  B.-C. 
Digbyano-Schroderae  with  seven  flowers.  Mil- 
tonia vexillaria,  home-raised,  were  in  fine  force, 
the  M.  v.  var.  William  Thompson,  with  huge 
deep-rose  flowers,  being  probably  the  best  M. 
vexillaria  yet  shown,  and  the  hybrids  of  M.  v. 
Memoria  6.  D.  Owen  superb  advances.  On- 
cidium  pulchellum,  Trichopilia  Backhouseana 
and  other  species  were  also  well  shown.  [Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  Wandsworth  Common, 
showed  a  small  group  of  C.  Mendelii  and  C. 
Mossiae,  the  blush-white  C.  Mendelii  virginale 
being  entered  for  the  Davidson  Cup.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvisbrook, 
Sussex,  staged  a  fine  group  with  Oncidium 
Marshallianum,  Arpophyllum  giganteum,  and 
other  graceful  Orchids  in  the  centre  ;  the  elevated 
sides  being  of  red  Renanthera  Imschootiana, 
white  Phalaenopsis  Rimestadiana,  with  rose- 
coloured  Miltonia  vexillaria.  The  group  con- 
tained a  good  selection  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio-Catt- 
leyas,  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  including 
the  grand  specimen  entered  for  the  Davidson  Cup 
with  14  fl  owers ;  some  good  Odontiodas  and 
Odontoglossum.     (Large  Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  group  in  which  all  the  specimens  pos- 
sessed excellent  quality.  The  middle  was  of  red 
Odontiodas,  with  Odontoglossums.  Laelio-Catt- 
leyas  had  for  their  best  the  yellow  L.-C.  Helius, 
and  the  various  white  Cattleyas  were  noteworthy. 
(Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Mansell  and  Hatcher,  Rawdon, 
Yorks,  showed  a  fine  group  in  which  the  Cat- 
tleyas of  the  season  were  well  represented.  The 
sides  were  of  red  Renanthera  Imschootiana  with 
good  white  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Of 
novelties  Odontioda  Sunbeam  (Vuylstekeae  X 
T  nmbeauianum),  0.  ornata,  O.  Gratrixiae,  and 
others  were  remarkable,  and  Odontoglossum 
Rosalind  and  other  pretty  hybrids  were  shown. 
(Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Slough,  had  one 
of  the  most  effective  groups,  in  which  a  novel 
feature  was  made  by  arranging  the  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  and  C.  niveum  class,  and  the  several 
fine  forms  of  Anaectochilus,  which  they  grow  so 
well  in  the  natural  manner  in  the  mossy  shades 
of  the  group.  Some  good  novelties  (see  Awards) 
were  included  ;  and  Laelio-Cattleya  Teucra  var. 
Mrs.  Mary  Stoker  (L.-C.  Martinetii  X  C.  Mos- 
siae), some  showy  Laelio-Cattleyas,  and  new 
blotched  Odontoglossums  were  noted.  Two 
grand  forms  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Tityus,  the  hand- 
some Odontoglossum  Ruby  (percultum  X  arden- 
tissimum),  O.  crispum  Ethel  and  Jean,  both 
good  blotched,  and  a  selection  of  white  Cattleyas, 
were  included.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

F.  M.  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  showed  Odontoglossum 
Harwoodii.   Shrubbery  variety. 

G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  sent  Odontioda  Gladys. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Bailey  Wadds- As  these  pages  go  to  press 
the  news  reaches  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bailey 
Wadds,  for  many  years  gardener  to  Lord 
Middleton,  Birdsall,  Yorkshire,  at  the  age 
of  78  years.  Death  occurred  on  the  18th 
inst.  at  181,  Uttoxeter  New  Road,  Derby. 
Deceased  was  an  old  and  valued  correspondent 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  during  many 
years  contributed  practical  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous  subjects  comprising  "  The  Week's  Work." 
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Cedar  Follige  Affected  :  A.  E.  S.  The  injury 
to  the  foliage  of  your  Cedar  atlantica  glauca 
has  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
at  the  root.  You  should  soak  the  soil  thor- 
oughly with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
which  will  destroy  the  fungus. 

Horticultural  Training  :  J.  L.  There  are 
several  colleges  in  which  purely  horticultural 
training  can  be  obtained,  in  the  curriculum 
of  which  both  practical  and  theoretical  teach- 
ing are  included.  One  of  these  is  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Experimental  Garden, 
address  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  Another  is 
the  University  College,  Reading,  which  might 
be  rather  more  convenient  for  you.  Write  to 
these  places   for  particulars. 

Myrtle  Plant  Withered  :  A.  M.  L.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  specimens  of  Myrtle 
foliage  you  sent  us,  but  fail  to  find  any  trace 
of  disease.  The  failure  of  the  plant  must 
therefore  be  due  to  some  error  of  cultivation, 
which  we  cannot  determine  without  seeing  the 
conditions  in  which  it  is  growing 

Names  of  Plants  :  Y.  Z.  1,  Lonicera  involu- 
craba  var. ;  2,  Staphylea  pinnata ;  3,  too  with- 
ered to  identify  ;  4,  Cytisus  purpureus ;  5,  Heli- 
clrrysum  rosmarinifolium. — A.  M.  G.  1,  Spiraea 
Thunbergii ;  2,  Prunus  communis  var. ;  3,  Exo- 
chorda  grandiflora ;  4,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
var.  variegatum. — C.  F.  S.  Laelia  Briseis  (har- 
pophylla  X  purpurata). — Anxious.  Harden- 
bergia  monophylla,  often  called  Kennedya 
monophylla  in  gardens.  The  horticultural  sun- 
driesmen  can  supply  the  sprayer. —  W.  R.  1 
and  2,  forms  of  Pteris  Wimsettii;  3,  Pteris 
cretica  albo-lineata  ;  4,  Pteris  tremula ;  5,  Pteris 
umbrosa. — 0.  D.  S.  1,  Dracaena  pulcherrima  ; 
2,  Dracaena  marginata;  3,  Cymbidium  alsi- 
folium. 

Old  Plum  Tree  :  /.  S.  E.  Plums  can  be  grafted 
with  complete  success  or  be  budded  in  July  on 
Brompton  or  Mussel  stocks.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  Plum  is  well  known, 
and  if  fruits  were  sent  to  a  competent 
authority  he  would  probably  recognise  it, 
and  plants  could  be  purchased  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  business,  which  would  be  cheaper  than 
having  them  specially  grafted. 

Paeony  Diseased  :  E.  G.  D.  The  Paeony  is  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  Botrytis,  a  fungus 
■which  is  located  at  the  root  of  the  plant  and 
vitiates  the  new  growth  each  year.  There  is 
no  cure  for  this  disease.  All  the  plants 
attacked  by  it  should  be  carefully  burnt, 
and  the  soil  where  they  are  growing  well 
sterilised. 

Pancratium  :  A.  F.  J.  The  genus  Pancra- 
tium includes  species  some  requiring  stove 
and  others  greenhouse  treatment.  The  plants 
are  of  easv  cultivation,  but  like  most  bulbs 
they  succeed  best  in  a  rich  compost,  made,  for 
example,  of  two  parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one 
part  each  of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with 
sufficient  sand  added  to  render  it  porous.  The 
stove  species  require  a  temperature  not  lower 
than  60°  in  winter  and  70°  during  the  period 
of  active  growth.  The  pots  should  be  com- 
paratively large  and  well  drained,  as  the  plants 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  bulbs  should, 
however,  be  kept  drier  when  resting,  but  at 


no  time  should  water  be  withheld  entirely. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds  or  off- 
sets. The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil, 
and  germinated  in  heat.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  potted  singly 
into  3-inch  pots.  Offsets  may  be  detached  (in 
spring),  and  if  carefully  grown  on,  will  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  make  good 
flowering  plants.  The  greenhouse  kinds  thrive 
under  the  above  treatment,  except  that  during 
their  resting  period  they  should  be  kept  dry. 
One  or  two  species,  viz.,  P.  illyricum  and  P. 
maritimum  are  nearly  hardy,  but  It  is  orly 
when  planted  in  sheltered  situations  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  British  Isles  that  these 
plants  prove  satisfactory  out-of-doors. 

Pelargoniums  Dying  :  H.  V.  The  blackening 
and  subsequent  death  of  the  stems  of  your 
Pelargoniums  are  caused  by  a  fungus  known  as 
Botrytis.  This  may  have  been  present  in  the 
cuttings  when  they  were  planted ;  or  possibly 
the  soil  itself  may  have  been  already  affected 
by  the  presence  of  a  former  batch  of  diseased 
plants.  In  any  case,  you  should  be  careful 
not  again  to  use  the  same  soil  for  Pelargoniums, 
at  any  rate,  without  thorough  sterilisation. 

Propagating  Clematis  and  Lilac  :  A.  W.  S. 
The  large-flowering  Clematis  are  propagated 
by  grafting  on  Clematis  Vitalba  in  early  spring 
before  growth  commences.  The  majority, 
however,  can  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  inserted  in  July  or  August 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame.  If  only  a  few 
plants  are  required,  layer  some  of  the  shoots 
in  September  or  October.  In  about  a  year 
they  form  sufficient  roots  to  allow  of  their 
being  detached  from  the  parent  plant.  Lilacs 
are  easily  increased  by  layering,  or  rooted 
suckers  will  soon  form  good  plants.  But  the 
latter  practice  cannot  be  adopted  if  the  plants 
are  grafted,  as  the  suckers  would  be  from  the 
stock.  Cuttings  of  ripened  wood  inserted  out- 
of-doors  in  October  will  yield  a  fair  percentage 
of  rooted  plants,  but  cuttings  of  Lilac  do  not 
readily  form  roots. 

Tulips  Diseased  :  C.  C.  W.,  Banbury.  The 
Tulips  are  attacked  by  a  fungous  disease 
(Sclerotinum).  The  soil  is  infested  with  it, 
and  should  be  carefully  sterilised  before  being 
used  again.  Burn  all  the  Tulip  plants  affected, 
as  there  is  no  cure  for  the  disease. 

Vine  Leaves  :  C.  F.  C.  and  G.  P.  The  injury  to 
the  leaves  of  your  vines  is  not  caused  by  any 
disease,  but  is  what  is  known  as  "sap-wart- 
ing,"  due  entirely  to  excess  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  and  to  exposure  to  strong 
light.  If  you  correct  these  two  slight  cul- 
tural errors  you  will  find  that  the  marking 
of  the  foliage  will  cease. 

Vines  Mildewed  :  E  .S.  You  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  your  vines  are  suffering  from  mildew. 
This  is  due  to  an  excessively  moist  atmosphere 
being  maintained,  coupled  with  insufficient 
ventilation.  The  plants  should  be  sprayed 
with  liver  of  sulphur,  and  ventilated  early  in 
the  day  to  carry  off  the  moisture  accumulated 
during  the  night. 

Vinegar  from  Honey  :  M.  L.  B.  To  each 
gallon  of  water  add  21b.  of  honey ;  place  in 
an  open  vessel,  preferably  a  cask,  and  to 
make  it  work  add  a  little  yeast,  or  even  pollen 
as  taken  from  the  combs.  To  keep  free  of 
insects  cover  with  cheese-cloth  or  muslin. 
Some  introduce  a  Vinegar  plant  and  expose 
to  sun-heat  of  about  70°.  Time,  about  two 
months.  Unripe  honey  may  be  utilised  or  the 
washings  of  extractors  and  broken  comb 
containing  honey.  When  made,  the  liquid 
should  be  strained,  and  when  stored  in  bottles 
it  will  keep  for  years ;  so  will  pickles  made 
from  this  vinegar.  Should  a  Vinegar  plant 
not  be  obtainable,  it  will  take  one  to  two  years 
to  sour  sufficiently. 


Communications  Received-— J-  E.  D. — G.  S.— 
O.  D.  S.— J.  U.— W  R.— W.  B.—  H.  R  — X.— C.  F.  S.— 
J.  H.,  Staffs—  E.  S.— Mrs.  B.  S  — D.  G.  P.— B.  M.— 
E.  G.  D—  Y  Z—  A.  W.  G.— R.  E— Mrs.  L — H.  H.  M. 
—A.  D.  H— R.  M.— G.  H.  E.— T.  S  — W.  E.— A.  G.— 
W.  A.  C— C.  T.—  W.  R.  D— W.  T.— F.  J— J.  H.— 
E.  A.  B.-J.    A.— J.  P.  and  S. 
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XIV.— THE  AUTUMN   WOODLANDS. 

AND  so  at  last  one  night,  when  the  gates 
of  the  city  had  long  been  shut,  Pur- 
dom  came  tumbling  triumphant  in, 
half-dead  with  the  incessant  strain  and 
labours  of  the  last  month,  and  very 
ready,  after  the  first  dispatch  of  our  trea- 
sures, to  sit  and  rest  awhile  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  while  our  trusted  head  man  set 
off  on  the  long  and  arid  trail  to  the  east 
after  Pleione  and  various  other  treasures. 
He  failed  us  in  not  one  of  these,  and  when 
he  returned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it 
was  time  to  set  off  towards  that  glorious 
Alpine  range  from  which  the  lawless  pea- 
sants had  hounded  us  in  spring.  Floods 
had  carried  away  the  big  bridge,  and 
accordingly  we  had  a  weary  journey  down 
the  burning  districts  of  the  Black  Water 
before  we  came  to  another,  and  then 
had  to  track  all  the  way  up  the  other  side 
again  to  the  very  village  which  we  had 
passed  not  a  stone's-throw  away  across  the 
impassable  dirty  tide  of  the  river.  The 
dry  slopes  were  now  all  gay  with  many 
little  indecipherable  Asters  and  a  golden 
Tansy,  and  round  the  villages  tha 
ample  Persimmons  were  dying  to  their 
gorgeous  tones  of  bronzy  and  fiery  crim- 
son, from  which  in  time  they  sink  to  a 
deader  note  before  the  foliage  drops  and 
leaves  their  branches  bare  beneath  the 
burden  of  their  brilliant  quadrilateral 
Oranges.  For  it  is  of  a  colossal  Orange- 
tree  that  the  Persimmon  reminds  one : 
of  an  Orange-tree  of  greatly  magnified 
foliage,   port,    and   volume,  with  the  con- 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  2fl,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28, 1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1  and  15,  1015, 


figuration  of  a  noble-foliaged  Oak,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  Orange  unaltered  in  size 
and  brilliancy. 

The  way  now  Lies  through  the  heart  of 
an  intervening  range,  much  lower  than 
those  to  north  and  south.  Up  into  a  par- 
ticularly beautiful  gorge  we  go,  where 
abound  two  very  curious  and  lovely  little 
rock-plants  of  low  elevations.  Of  these 
one  has  precisely  the  silver  rosette  of 
Jankaea  Heldreiehii,  shaggier  and  longer 
in  the  hairs.  It  hugs  similar  situations 
in  vertical  rock  faces,  too,  but  hotter  and 
drier  ;  summer  calls  up  a  number  of  naked 
4-inch  scapes  that  scatter  into  spraying 
panicles  of  small  lavender-lilac  Strepto- 
carpus-like  flowers,  inimitably  dainty  and 
pretty  in  effect,  and  making  no  attempt  to 
compete  in  size  with  Jankaea  or  Haberlea. 
Its  cousin  is  commoner,  in  cool  and  very 
steep  soil-banks  or  rock-faces — a  less  pecu- 
liarly saxatile  plant,  and  one  with  a 
marked  preference  for  shadier  aspects  and 
less  arid  soil.  Here  the  flat  rosette  of  Oak- 
like leaves  is  quite  without  silvering, 
though  of  a  dusty  green  tone  with  short 
hairs.  The  scapes  are  a  trifle  shorter  and 
stouter ;  the  flowers  fewer  and  consider- 
ably larger,  of  a  bronzy  or  shrimp-pink 
colouring.  Both  species  are  most  attrac- 
tive, and  I  cannot  give  as  yet  any  guess 
at  their  names.  Among  minor  points  of 
interest,  too,  in  the  gorge  were  masses 
of  a  prostrate  Pachysandra,  probably  P. 
prostrata,  and  a  huge  bush  of  that  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  Banksioid  Rose,  whose 
vast-headed  sprays  of  snow  so  intoxi- 
catingly  scented  all  the  June  air  on  the 
foothills  of  Thundercrown.  Here  it  is  a 
rounded  galaxy  of  orange-scarlet  berries, 
and  is  growing,  too,  in  so  cool  and  shaded 
a  site  as  to  offer  excellent  hope  of  proving 
less  avid  for  sun  than  B.  Banksiae  (and, 
indeed,  in  the  range  to  which  we  are  now 
moving,  we  found  it  not  uncommon  in  the 
lower  Alpine  coppices — a  species  almost 
as  magnificent  in  fruit  as  in  flower). 

Beyond  the  gorge  the  pass  ascends 
steep  and  far  through  copsewood  all  afire 
with  autumn.  And,  now  that  one  comes 
to  deal  with  shrubs  instead  of  Alpines,  one 
appreciates  at  last  the  sweetness  and  not 
the  agony  of  seed-collecting.  For  now 
that  one  is  marking  down  beauty  of  fruit 
or  leaf,  there  is  no  more  anguish  of  having 
to  retura  three  months  later  on  chance  of 
seed,  but  the  treasure  can  be  pouched  and 
pocketed  in  the  very  moment  of  remark- 
ing it.  Speedily  our  pockets  grew  laden 
with  the  rich  rubies  of  Viburnum, 
the  scarlet  jewels  of  Lonicera,  and 
various  species  of  Cotoneaster — one 
with  applanate  sprays  and  vermilion  fruit, 
another  like  a  black-berried  C.  congesta, 
a  third  tall  and  arching,  with  profusion  of 
maroon  little  cherries  along  its  boughs,  a 
fourth  with  black  boot-buttons,  and  yet 
another,  the  finest  black  of  all,  with  up- 
standing bold  habit  and  clusters  of  richly 
glossy  ebony  fruits.  Nor  do  even  these  ex- 
haust the  list,  for  prone  upon  the  mere 
limestone  silt  in  one  of  the  gorges  ramps 
perfectly  flat  and  meanders  far  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all — a  Willowed-lcavod 
shining  evergreen  carpet,  over  which  in 
autumn  glint  Holly-berries  of  purest  soar- 
let,    pendent   amid   the  pale   gold    of    the 


dying  leaves  and  the  lucent  emerald  of  the 
surviving  ones.  As  one  mounts  higher 
one  leaves  the  fire  of  the  Sumach 
below,  but  no  words  can  paint  the  colour- 
ings of  Pyrus,  Maple  and  Crataegus  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  coppice,  in  domes 
and  pyramids  of  colour  that  seem  to  palpi- 
tate and  burn  in  flame.  Towards  the  neck 
of  the  pass  the  common  little  Alpine  Ber- 
beris  takes  up  its  part.  Often  a  shy  and 
infrequent  fruiter,  here  its  arching  three- 
foot  sprays  are  so  densely  set  all  along 
with  close  clusters  of  violent  vermilion 
berries  that  each  bush  becomes  a  spouting 
fountain  or  cascade  of  colour,  almost  pain- 
ful to  the  eye. 

Within  the  Alpine  woods  of  the  main 
range  beyond  are  sombre  Firs  of  inky 
darkness  or  silvern  blue,  to  throw  up  the 
pale  flames  of  the  dying  Larches,  far  above 
the  chaotic  blaze  of  the  lower  deciduous 
woodland.  For  awhile  we  stayed  in  our 
beloved  little  tumbly  temple,  where  the 
monks,  now  largely  reinforced,  were  bent 
on  holiness  and  not  on  murder.  The 
abbot  presided  (in  the  intervals  of 
food  and  too-copious  drink)  over  no  fewer 
than  five  daily  services,  with  lessons  and 
litanies  and  antiphons  and  chaunts,  inter- 
spersed by  choral  music  from  bells,  cym- 
bals, conches,  horns  and  drums,  till  the 
general  effect,  as  Purdom  said,  could  only 
be  compared  to  the  dying  of  a  duck. 
From  these  manifestations  (ordained  bv 
the  Prince-Cardinal -Archbishop-Abbot  of 
the  great  sovereign  Abbey  of  Labrang)  we 
took  refuge  on  the  10,000-foot  ridges  be- 
hind, the  high  tops  of  the  range  interven- 
ing between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  Alps.  We  went  especially  after 
seed  of  an  especial  Rhododendron,  a 
species  of  rare  beauty,  and  the  only  one 
I  have  so  far  not  seen  on  limestone.  This 
makes  a  comely  pyramid,  or  a  no  less 
comely  and  well-furnished  tree  of  12  or 
15  feet;  its  leaves  are  as  in  R.  fulgens, 
and  of  a  bright  clear  green.  The  flowers 
are  large,  and  borne  in  big  loose  trusses 
of  the  loveliest  pale  shell  pink,  with  a 
richer  flush  outside,  suggesting  those  of 
R.  ciliatum,  but  with  the  solider,  waxy 
texture  of  R.  Aucklandii.  Not  only  this, 
but  they  are  borne  in  such  profusion  in 
May  as  to  cover  the  mass,  and  that  this  is 
no  accident  of  season  or  individual  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  by  autumn  every 
shoot  of  every  bush  was  again  fat  witli 
flower-buds  for  the  coming  spring.  This 
plant  I  have  only  seen  once,  in  a  few 
folded  copsy  dells  at  this  point  of  the 
ridge,  growing  down  the  steep  banks  on  a 
subsoil  of  reddish  shale. 

In  the  depths  of  this  glen,  too,  lived 
another  noble  and  desirable  plant,  grow- 
ing actually  in  the  running  shallow  water 
of  the  beck  among  the  stones.  This  is  a 
Senecio  of  remarkable  port.  It  is  in. 
exaggeration  to  describe  its  foliage  as 
being  equal  to  that  of  Petasites  giganteus 
— huge  rounded  leaves  of  dark  metallic 
green,  mounted  on  stout  footstalks  clothed 
in  soft  claret-coloured  plush.  This  same 
plush  clothes  the  valid  trunk  that  ulti- 
mately arises  in  the  midst,  and  towers 
above  the  mass  to  a  height  of  some  five  or 
six  feet,  breaking  at  the  top,  almost  simul- 
taneously, into  four  or  five  erect  branches,, 
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set  all  up,  very  densely,  with  dense  pendent 
tassels  of  small  yellow  blossom.  These  blossoms 
I  do  not  imagine  make  any  great  effect ;  the 
nobility  of  the  plants  consists  essentially  in  its 
foliage  and  port.  This  also  appears  to  be  a  rare 
species;  only  in  this  one  beck-bottom  have  we 
seen  it,  and  again,  one  or  two  specimens  in  a 
shallow  pool  across  the  valley.  A  very  closely- 
allied  Senecio,  however,  occurs  in  the  region  of 
the  Stone  Mountains,  in  the  same  situations ; 
but  that  is  a  vastly  inferior  thing,  by  no  means 
so  ample  and  sumptuous  in  volume,  with  foliage 
wholly  of  a  dull  and  commonplace  green,  and 
with  stems  entirely  devoid  of  the  original's  soft 
and  glowing  plush.     Reginald  Farrer. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


THE     BULB     GARDEN. 


CYPRIPEDITJM  NIVEUM. 
We  have  previously  remarked  on  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  Cypripedium  bellatulum  and 
C.  niveum.  are  grown  in  the  gardens  of  J.  J. 
Neale,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Haddon),  the  plants  producing  twin-flowered  in- 
florescences more  often  than  single  flowers.  A 
remarkable  example  of  C.  niveum  now  received 
shows  an  extension  of  the  twin-flowered  principle. 
It  is  a  spike  which  had  produced  flowers  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  pedicels  of  which  still  remain,  and 
from  the  last  the  spike  has    continued  and  pro- 
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PAEON IA   OBOVATA. 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  new  or  rare 
herbaceous  plants,  and  who  visited  the  R.H.S. 
meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  this  Paeony  was  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  plants  exhibited.  Origi- 
nally introduced  from  Manchuria,  R.  obovata, 
Maxim.,  was  apparently  lost  to  cultivation  until 
its  comparatively  recent  reintroduction  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons  from  China,  and 
the  stock  has  passed,  into  the  possession  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Allgrove,  Langley,  by  whom  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  Vincent  Square. 

P.  obovata  grows  to  about  2  feet  high,  with  the 
usual  type  of  Paeony  foliage,  and  white  flowers 
some  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter  (see  fig. 
94).  To  grow  the  plant  successfully  requires  some 
care,  as  in  addition  to  its  previous  loss  to  culti- 
vation, a  giant  of  the  present  introduction,  grow- 
ing at  Kew  Gardens  in  a  border  with  other 
species,  is  not  particularly  robust.  Probably  a 
little  special  soil  and  a  sheltered  spot  in  the  rock 
garden  will  be  more  congenial.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  this  extra  attention,  being  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  species. 


duced  two  flowers,  the  upper  one  being  carried 
up  with  its  own  stalk.  The  flowers  are  fully 
developed,  pure  white  with  minute  purple  spots 
on  the  petals.  These  plants  are  grown  at  Lyn- 
wood over  a  tank  in  a  warm,  moist  house.  They 
are  potted  in  fibrous  loam  incorporated  with 
finely  broken  rock  stone  and  old  mortar  rubble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPUM 
GXASNEVIN  YELLOW. 
Sib  Frederick  W.  Moore  has  sent  us  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  a  flower 
of  a  fine  yellow  Odontoglossum.  A  critical  ex- 
amination fails  to  reconcile  it  with  any  species 
or  natural  hybrid  other  than  Odontoglossum 
crispum.  The  flower  in  size  and  form,  and  in  the 
botanical  characters  of  its  column  and  crest  of 
the  lip,  agTees  with  true  O.  crispum,  but  the 
colour  is  bright  canary-yellow,  lighter  on  the 
petals  than  on  the  sepals,  which  have  a  slight 
reddish  tint  ai  the  tips.  The  centre  of  the  lip 
and  crest  are  yellow,  the  border  white  with 
minute  brown  markings  on  the  upper  edges,  such 
as  are  frequently  seen  in  0.  crispum  from  one 
locality.  The  column  is  dark  red  at  the  back 
with  a  white  blotch,  and  the  lip  has  three  red- 
brown  blotches. 


SOME  TULIP  PROBLEMS. 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  undertake 
to  draw  up  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
various  species  which  form  the  genus  Tulipa 
and  to  provide  solutions  to  the  numerous  pro- 
blems that  must  suggest  themselves  to  anyone 
who  studies  Tulips  at  all  closely.  Doubtless, 
if  one  confined  oneself  to  herbarium  specimens 
and  described  each  one  minutely,  it  would  be 
possible  to  draw  up  an  imposing  array  of  species 
and  even  to  group  them  together  by  some  arbi- 
trary selection  of  characters ;  but  when  the  time 
came  to  identify  living  specimens  with  the 
written  descriptions  of  species,  the  trouble 
would  begin. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  small  bulbs  of  T. 
biflora,  and  grow  them  in  poor  soil  in  the 
border.  Some  may  produce  a  single  leaf,  while 
the  rest  content  themselves  with  a  single  flower 
each.  Then  grow  the  same  bulbs  for  a  year  or 
two  in  rich,  light  soil  in  a  sheltered  pocket  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  each  will  produce  a  stem 
branching  into  four,  five,  or  six  or  even  more 
heads,  each  topped  by  a  single  flower.  Go  next 
into  the  herbarium  and  very  little  search  will 
show  you  examples  of  these  two  states  of  the 
same  Tulip  masquerading  under  different 
specific  names. 

If  we  watch  the  buds  of  T.  Ostrowskyana 
develop,  we  shall  see  them  emerge  erect  above 
the  ground  level,  then  bend  over  and  hang  their 
heads  for  some  days,  and  then  once  more  hold 
themselves  erect  in  the  pride  of  their  coming 
flowers.  Then  imagine  one  collector  finding  a 
few  specimens  of  this  Tulip,  two  in  flower  and 
one  with  the  still  bowed  head,  and  another 
getting  only  one  plant  in  full  flower  and  a  second 
with  the  bud  just  emerging  erect  above  the 
ground  line.  Then  in  the  herbarium  these  two 
sets  will  as  likely  as  not  be  separated  on  the 
ground  that  in  one  case  the  buds  are  "  nodding," 
and  in  the  other  erect.  The  descriptions  drawn 
up  by  two  different  botanists  will  be  in  entirely 
different  terms,  and  so  the  multiplication  of 
names  goes  on. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  species  of  the  genus  to 
some  sort  of  orderly  arrangement,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  discover  what  characters  are  re- 
liable and  invariable.  Once  this  is  done  the  re- 
vision of  the  genus  should  be  comparatively 
easy ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  more  keenly  one 
searches  for  these  invariable  characters  in 
the  wild  species  of  Tulip,  the  more  convinced 
does  one  become  that  the  search  is  entirely  in 
va  i  n . 

Take,  for  instance,  T.  Fosteriana,  that  magni- 
ficent April- flowering  species  that  can  produce 
enormous  flowers  with  petals  over  5  inches  long 
and  3  inches  broad  of  the  most  dazzling  scarlet, 
with  a  surface  like  satin.  A  year  or  two  ago 
I  spent  some  time  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  looking  at  a  bed 
of  collected  specimens  of  this  Tulip,  and  trying 
to  see  how  one  could  define  it.  The  leaves  were 
either  very  glaucous  or  strikingly  green.  The 
base  of  the  flower  might  be  either  clear  yellow 
or  unrelieved  black,  or  any  combination  of  the 
two  colours.  The  leaves,  especially  when  young, 
may  even  be  faintly  striped  with  brown,  a 
peculiarity  which  is  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
T.  Greigii  and  T.  Micheliana.  The  petals  of  the 
flowers  may  be  pointed  or  rounded,  and  even  the 
anthers  are  variable  in  colour.  If  any  of  the 
characters  could  be  shown  to  occur  always  in 
conjunction  with  each  other,  it  might  be  possible 
to  subdivide  the  species  into  two  or  three 
varieties  ;  but  among  a  number  of  plants  there 
is  to  be  found  every  possible  combination  of  the 
various  characters,  and  we  are  consequently 
forced  to  assume  either  that  the  plants  are 
natural  hybrids  of  two  or  more  unknown  species 
or  else  that  T.  Fosteriana  is  so  variable  or 
polymorphic  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any 
definition  of  it  that  shall  include  all  its  forms 
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and  exclude  everything  else.  At-  the  same  time, 
the  practised  eye  can  recognise  something  in  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  and  in  the  habit  of  the 
whole  plant  that  is  sufficient  to  identify  this 
Tulip. 

Colour  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  reliable  specific 
character,  and  in  Tulips  it  is  peculiarly  un- 
reliable. Two  years  ago  Mr.  Van  Tubergen 
wished  to  obtain  a  further  supply  of  T.  praes- 
tans,  and  sent  to  have  bulbs  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  species  was  first  found. 
Bulbs  were  obtained  and  a  few  were  very  kindly 
sent  to  me.  When  the  plants  developed  they 
resembled  the  original  importation  in  every  way 
except  one;  they  had  the  same  peculiarly 
glaucous,  narrow  foliage,  the  same  curious  shade 
of  scarlet  in  the  flowers  and  the  branching  stem, 
and  yet,  though  the  filaments  of  the  anthers 
had  hitherto  always  been  scarlet,  in  this  new 
importation  they  were  just  as  invariably  black, 
and  moreover,  in  most  cases,  there  was  faint 
black  shading  at  the  base  of  the  petals  which 
never  apparently  appears  in  the  earlier  form 
with  the  scarlet  filaments. 

Again,  most  specimens  of  T.  praestans  are 
completely  covered  over  stem  and  leaves  with 
minute  cilia,  but  occasionally  a  plant  turns  up 
in  which  the  stem  is  entirely  glabrous,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  consider  the  presence  or  absence 
of   hairs  to  be  a  reliable  character. 

There  have  recently  been  in  flower  here  a 
number  of  specimens  of  T.  Greigii,  collected  in 
the  native  habitat  of  the  species.  No  two  agree 
exactly  in  the  form  and  marking  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  exact  shape  of  the  petals,  or  in  the  basal 
blotch,  which,  as  in  T.  Fosteriana,  may  be  either 
wholly  black,  wholly  yellow,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  Collected  bulbs  of  T.  Kauf- 
manniana  are  almost  equally  variable,  except 
that  in  this  case  the  absence  of  markings  on  the 
leaves  and  of  any  basal  blotch  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  possible  variations.  In  spite  of  this,  T. 
Ivaufmanniana  gives  us  endless  variations  in 
the  pointed  or  rounded  petals  and  leaves,  in  the 
colour  of  the  closed  bud,  and  in  the  combination 
of  yellow  and  white,  which  the  open  flower  dis- 
plays. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  so- 
called  neo-Tulips  from  Northern  Italy,  we  find 
that  each  supposed  species  can  be  closely  defined, 
and  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between 
the  individual  specimens.  The  truth  is  that  all 
the  specimens  have  arisen  by  vegetative,  as 
opposed  to  sexual,  increase  from  one  original 
bulb.  As  to  the  means  by  which  these  Tulips 
became  distributed  in  their  present  habitats,  the 
most  probable  account  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
self-coloured  "  breeders,''  raised  when  the  mania 
was  at  its  height  in  the  17th  century,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  gardens  because  they  refused  to 
"  break." 

Even  when  a  Tulip  only  increases  by 
vegetative  sub-division,  the  flowers  on  the  off- 
sets are  liable  to  differ  slightly  from  that  of  the 
parent  bulb.  I  have  noticed,  for  instance,  that 
the  yellow  basal  blotch  of  an  early  scarlet  Due 
van  Thol  was  very  sharply  defined  in  the  off- 
sets, while  in  the  original  bulb  it  shaded  gradu- 
ally away  into  the  surrounding  red.  If 
differences  gradually  arise  among  bulbs  obtained 
by  vegetative  increase,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  far  greater  variations  may  readily 
occur  when  the  increase  is  obtained  by  means 
of  seed. 

Another  curious  point  about  Tulips  seems  to 
be  that  they  may  be  left  out  of  the  ground  for 
a  whole  season  without  any  apparent  deteriora- 
tion. By  an  oversight  some  few  bulbs  of  Darwin 
Tulips  remained  unplanted  in  the  autumn  of 
1913.  They  were  discovered  lying  in  the  built 
shed  in  the  spring  of  1914,  and,  since  they  were 
still  seemingly  sound,  I  determined  to  leave 
them  where  they  were  until  November.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  new  bulbs  formed  inside 
the  original  outer  skins,  and  when  planting  time 
arrived  the  bulbs  seemed  none  the  worse  for  this 


somewhat  unusual  treatment.  They  are  now  in 
flower  and  indistinguishable  from  those  which 
spent  last  season  in  the  ground  in  the  ordinary 
way.  On.  the  other  hand,  bulbs  which  instead 
of  being  planted  in  November  were  left  until  the 
end  of  February,  have  rushed  into  flower  with 
dwarf  stems  and  miniature  flowers.  Apparently, 
therefore,  it  is  better  to  keep  any  bulbs  not 
planted  by  Christmas  out  of  the  ground  entirely 
until  the  following  autumn.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  a  Tulip  can  spend  more 
than  one  season  out  of  the  ground  and  still 
survive  this  drastic  measure. 

A  point  on   which  information  would  be  wel- 
come is  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  so-called 


FRENCH   NOTES. 


ARSENICAL  WEED-KILLERS. 
The  risks  attendant  on  the  increasing  use  of 
various  kinds  of  arsenical  weed-killers  have 
been  reported1  on  by  Dr.  H.  Dubief,*  who 
reviews  the  various  substances  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  used  for  exterminating 
weeds.  Those  depending  on  the  presence  of 
a  mercury  salt  have  been  abandoned  owing  to 
their  expense  and  to  their  ill-effectst  on  the 
metal  of  the  vessel  used  to  spread  them.  Others 
contain  sulphocyanides,  but  their  action  is  not 
very  efficacious.       The    majority  of     the    weed- 
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Tulip  thieves.  These  are  said  to  appear  from 
time  to  time  amid  nursery  stock  of  different 
florist  varieties.  A  beautiful  pink  Tulip  with 
pointed  outer  segments  and  very  glaucous  foliage 
is  said  to  occur  fairly  frequently  among  Parrot 
Tulips  and  it  lias  been  named  platystigma.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  raise  seedlings 
from  self-fertilised  plants  of  this  Tulip,  and  it 
is  possible  that  this  will  be  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  solution  of  the  very  obscure 
questions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wild  species 
of  Tulip  from  which  our  garden  varieties  have 
been  evolved.  II'.  7i\  Dykes,  C/iarter/ieuse, 
Godalming. 


killers  on  the  market  contain  arsenical  com- 
pounds. In  many  preparations  the  amount  of 
arsenic  is  so  much  as  33  to  58  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  use  of  such  weed-killers  not  less  than  six 
grains  of  arsenic  per  sq.  metre  are  distribute*!. 

Other  substances  exist,  however,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  attended  with  danger  to  human 
beings  and  animals.  Such,  for  example,  are 
sulphate  of  iron  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid — a 
material,  however,  which  is  not  easy  of  use  : 
formaline,  2-5  per  cent.,  salts  of  soda  and 
cressol.  Dr.  Dubief  recommends  a  strict  con- 
trol of  the  sale  of  arsenical  weed-killers. 
*  See  Journal  tie  Pharmacia  tt  Chimie,  1915,  p.  174. 
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AMERICAN     NOTES. 


TITHONIA  SPECIOSA. 
I  have  recently  raised  plants  of  Tithonia 
speciosa,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the 
coloured  plate  in  Gard.  Chron.t  March  13, 
1915,  and  grown  them  on  in  pots  to  exhibit 
at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
here  at  San  Francisco.  I  find  that  the  plant  is 
not  well  known,  but  it  has  promising  qualities. 
The  seed  does  not  appear  to  retain  its  germina- 
tive  qualities  for  any  great  length  of  time.  My 
method  of  cultivation  is  to  raise  plants  in  soil 
mostly  composed  of  peat,  and  to  pot  them  singly 
as  soon  as  large  enough  into  3-inch  pots.  I  allow 
them'  to  become  somewhat  pot-bound,  as  this 
gives  them  a  dwarfer  habit.  I  have  flowered 
them  in  6-inch  pots  and  the  plant  averaged 
rarely  more  than  2  feet  high.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  liquid  manure  one  is  able  to  obtain  ex- 
cellent specimens  out  here  in  three  months  from 
seed-sowing.  Albert  Ji.  Gould,  with  C.  C. 
Morse  and  Co.,  Seedsmen,  California. 

NOTES  FROM  ARNOLD  ARBORETUM.* 

Native  and  Exotic  Early  Spring  Flowering 
Trees  and  Shrubs. — It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  our  gardens  depend  almost  entirely  on 
foreign  trees  and  shrubs  for  their  greatest  beauty 
in  early  spring.  To  this  general  statement,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  ground 
under  the  Red  Maples,  Acer  rubrurn,  is  now  red 
with  their  fallen  flowers,  while  the  Norway 
Maple  (Acer  platanoides)  is  just  opening  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  will  make  this  tree 
conspicuous  for  another  week.  Two  interesting 
native  shrubs,  too,  the  Spice  Bush.  (Benzoin 
aestivale,  sometimes  called  Lindera  Benzoin),  and 
the  Leatherwood  (Dirca  palustris),  nave  been 
covered  for  several  days  with  their  small  bright 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  before  or  with  the 
unfolding  of  the  leaves.  There  are  large  groups 
of  these  plants  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Bussey  Hill  Road,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the 
Lilac  Group.  Not  very  often  cultivated,  they 
deserve  a  place  in  every  spring  garden.  Among 
early-flowering  American  plants  is  also  to  be 
mentioned  the  Shad  Bush  of  the  (Southern  states, 
Amelanchier  canadensis.  This  is  the  largest  and 
earliest  flowering  of  the  whole  genus,  and  is  often 
a  tree  of  considerable  size.  It  is  now  in  flower 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Meadow  Road,  en- 
tering from  the  Jamaica  Plain  Gate,  where  the 
general  collection  of  these  plants  has  been 
arranged.  In  another  week  the  Arboretum  will 
be  gay  with  the  flowers  of  the  Shad  Bushes,  for 
these  plants  have  been  largely  used  in  the  mixed 
plantation  along  the  drives.  With  these  few  ex- 
ceptions, however,  the  shrubs  which  make  the 
greatest  show  here  in  the  early  spring,  the  Mag- 
nolias, Forsythias,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Apples, 
Pears,  Azaleas,  Honeysuckles,  Lilacs  and  Ber- 
beris,  are  from  the  Old  World. 

Forsythias. — A  year  ago  the  flower-buds  on 
many  of  these  plants  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
severe  cold  of  the  previous  winter,  now  they  are 
all  blooming  as  freely  as  usual.  The  handsomest 
of  these  plants  at  this  time  is  a  hybrid  between 
two  of  these  species,  FoTsythia  suspensa  For- 
tunei  and  F.  viridissima,  known  as  F.  inter- 
media. There  are  several  forms  of  this  hybrid. 
The  one  called  F.  intermedia  primulina,  with 
pale  canary-yellow  flowers,  a  seedling  which 
sprang  up  spontaneously  in  the  Arboretum  a  few 
years  ago,  is  on©  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
hybrid  forms.  F.  europaea,  a  vigorous  hardy 
plant  with  erect  branches,  is  perhaps  less  beau- 
tiful in  flower  than  the  Chinese  species,  but  is 
interesting  as  an  European  representative  of  a 
genus  otherwise  confined  to  China  and  Korea. 
There  is  a  collection  of  Forsythias  in  the  Shrub 
Collection  and  a  large  mass  of  them  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Bussey  Hill  Road. 

*  Bulletin  of  Popular  Information. 


Azaleas. — The  first  of  these  plants  to  flower  is 
Rhododendron  mucronulatum  (all  the  Azaleas 
are  now  called  Rhododendrons).  It  is  a  tall,  per- 
fectly hardy,  erect  shrub  with  erect  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  rose  colour  and 
appear  before  the  leaves.  It  has  been  in  the 
Arboretum  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  has 
not  before  flowered  so  freely  as  it  has  this  spring. 
There  is  a  large  group  of  these  plants  on  the 
lower  side  of  Azalea  Path,  and  although  the 
flowers  are  beginning  to  fade  it  is  well  worth  an 
early  visit.  Another  Azalea  from  north-eastern 
Asia,  Rhododendron  dahuricum,  with  rather 
smaller,  darker  coloured  flowers  than  the  last  to 
which  it  is  closely  related,  has  never  flowered  so 
well  before  in  the  Arboretum.  There  is  a  group 
of  these  plants  on  the  upper  side  of  Azalea  Path. 


P.  vincaeflora. — A  single  specimen  of  Primula 
vincaeflora  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  Supp.  Illust., 
November  20,  1909),  now  passed,  showed  that 
this  species  is  of  all  Primulas  the  most  striking. 
The  flower  is  large,  of  a  deep  and  pure  blue,  and 
displayed  Periwinkle-wise  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  flower-stalk — hence  the  specific 
name.  In  the  Alpine  house  the  delicate 
pure  white  bells  of  P.  Reidii  supply  another 
illustration  of  the  versatility  and  beauty  of  this 
genus  of  plants. 

Tulips  Breaking. — The  Tulips  grown  for  the 
purposes  of  the  nomenclature  trial  are  now  all 
but  over.  They,  like  the  P.  japonica,  responded 
splendidly  to  the  welcome  rain  and  made  a  brave 
show.  The  reputation  of  the  Wisley  soil  as  pro- 
ductive  of    "breaking"    was    well    maintained,. 
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NOTES   FROM    WISLEY. 


Primula  japonica. — The  prolonged  spring 
drought  gave  a  severe  set-back  to  P.  japonica 
at  Wisley,  and  a  week  or  so  ago  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  the  display  of  these  flowers 
in  the  wild  garden  would  fall  far  short  of  that 
of  last  year.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  rain,  and 
to  an  experiment  in  natural  underground  water- 
ing wherein  the  drainage  ditches  neighbouring 
the  site  of  the  P.  japonica  were  dammed,  these 
plants  have  made  such  a  wonderful  recovery  that 
the  display  of  bloom  is  well  worth  a  visit  to  the 
gardens. 


and  broken  Tulips  appeared  in  the  majority  of 
the  varieties — even  in  such  forms  as  Couleur 
Cardinale.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our 
scientific  horticulturists  will  succeed  in  throwing 
light  on  this  wonderful  custom  of  the  Tulip  of 
throwing  flamed  or  feathered  forms  from  bulbs 
which  previously  bore  only  self-coloured  flowers. 
If  the  broken  form  returned  under  other  con- 
ditions of  cultivation  to  the  self  it  would  be 
possible  to  evade  the  problem  involved  in  the 
changes  by  attributing  them  to  conditions  of 
cultivation.  But,  so  far  as  is  known,  once  broken 
always  broken  is  the  rule  without  exception. 
Thieves.— The  claim  of  the  Tulip  to  be  the 
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flower  of  mystery  was  also  sustained  in  the  Wis- 
ley  trials,  wherein  among  no  fewer  than  three 
different  forms,  "thieves  "  of  the  so-called  platy- 
stigma  kind  made  their  appearance.  On  observing 
these  pink-flowered,  dwarfer  and  somewhat  nar- 
rower-leaved thieves  among  flowers  true  to  type 
and  of  entirely  different  colour  and  habit,  the  first 
impulse  is  to  declare  them  the  result  of  mixed 
stock.  But  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  evidence 
seems  to  put  out  of  court  this  facile  explanation 
of  conundrums  of  variation.  Again,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  thieves  will  be  tracked  by  our 
scientific  horticultural  detectives  to  their  lair. 

The  Potential  Plague  of  Flies. — Among  the 
problems  which  have  come  into  prominence  owing 
to  the  war  is  that  of  the  fly  in  relation  to 
manure.  Great  remount  camps  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country,  and  the  disposal  or 
treatment  of  the  horse  manure  has  become  a 
pressing  problem.  Professor  Lefroy,  entomolo- 
gist to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was,  we 
believe,  the  first  in  this  country  to  point 
out  the  danger  imminent  in  this,  potential 
plague  of  flies,  and  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  discover  a  method 
of  so  treating  manure  that  its  virtues  will 
be  retained  whilst  its  mass  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  breeding  ground  for 
flies.  Small  quantities  of  manure  may  be 
treated  with  borax  in  the  manner  described  re- 
cently in  these  pages ;  but  since  the  war  the 
price  of  borax  has  increased  so  considerably  as 
to  make  prohibitive  the  extended  use  of  this 
substance. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The    Lessons   of   the    British    Flora. - 

Ant  attempt  to  use  our  native  plants  as  a 
means  of  teaching  botany  in  a  wider  sense  than 
their  classification  and  distribution  is  deserving 
of  sympathetic  consideration.  English  botanical 
literature  is  being  gradually  enriched  in  this 
direction,  and  Mr.  Horwood  has  completed 
within  a  relatively  short  period  s-  somewhat 
ambitious  contribution  on  the  phenomena  of 
plant  life,  as  exemplified  in  the  British  flora. 
But  his  three-volume  effort  cannot  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  his  work  is 
much  too  discursive,  abounding  in  superfluities 
and  ambiguous  phraseology  and  wholly  wanting 
in  co-ordination.  With  ample  material,  in- 
cluding illustrations,  before  him,  the  author  has 
failed  to  present  his  subjects  and  facts  in  proper 
sequence  and  in  clear  and  expressive  English. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  started  without  any 
definite  plan  and  proceeded  without  any  finish- 
ing end  in  view.  The  descriptive  section  is  enor- 
mously lengthened  by  the  frequent  and  un- 
necessary use  of  the  article,  verb,  and  adverb. 
Thus,  in  a  description  of  fifteen  lines,  the 
definite  article  and  the  present  tense  of  the 
verb  to  be  are  repeated  in  every  line.  Fre- 
quently the  information  is  incomplete,  as  in  the 
statement  that  Linnaeus  made  use  of  the  stamens 
to  group  plants  in  relation  to  one  factor  in 
classification.  Often  information  is  conveyed  in 
a  clumsy  or  more  or  less  inaccurate  manner. 
Thus,  of  the  Mistletoe,  he  says  : — "  As  a  rule 
the  habitat  is  woods  or  copses,  or  when  the  host- 
plant  is  an  Apple  tree  an  orchard.  When  found 
on  the  Poplar  the  habitat  is  hedgerows  "  !  Some 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Mistletoe.  The 
following  extract  is  another  sample  of  the  slip- 
shod, inaccurate  text  : — "  The  Mistletoe,  though 
hemiparasitie,  is  partly  green.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  plant  takes  up  the  ascending 
sap  only,  whereas  in  the  non-green  parasites  the 
descending  sap  is  utilised.  The  Mistletoe 
adheres  by  the  peg-like  suckers  to  the  wood  of 

*  The  Story  of  Plant  Life  in  the  British  Islands.  Types 
of  the  Natural  Orders  With  an  Introduction  in  ioaieh  are 
embodied  General  Botanic  Principles,  By  A.  R.  Horwood. 
Vol.  III.  Svo.,  pp.  xvi  +  514.  With  121  'illustrations  from 
photographs.  (London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill,  1915.)  Price 
6s.  6d  net. 


the  host-plant,  and  the  nutritive  material  is 
tapped  as  it  rises.  In  addition,  the  suckers 
ramify  and  penetrate  the  bark,  so  that  de- 
scending sap  is  also  drawn  upon.  The  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, it  is  stated,  has  been  much  planted  on 
the  coast,  serving  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  !  "  (where,  and 
when,  and  how?),  "  and  the  plant  is  a  perennial 
shrub."  These  extracts  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  style  and  quality  of  the  book  ;  not  but  what 
it  contains  much  sound  information  and  excellent 
illustrations.  There  was  an  opening  for  a  book 
on  similar  lines,  but  the  writer  has  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.     H. 

Inorganic  Plant  Poibons  and  Stimulants. • 

This  work,  the  first  of  a  series  of  agricultural 
monographs  announced  by  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  gives  an  account  of  modern  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  copper,  zinc,  arsenic, 
boron  and  manganese  compounds  on  plant  life. 

Much  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  but 
our  knowledge  is  still  very  uncertain,  and 
although  the  summary  provided  by  this  mono- 
graph will  prove  useful  to  those  engaged  in  re- 
search with  inorganic  poisons,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  will  prove  of  much  assistance  to  those 
engaged  in  horticulture.  The  author  shows  that 
any  -soluble  inorganic  substance — even  though 
it  be  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  mineral  food 
of  plants — may  in  certain  circumstances  act  as  a 
plant  poison.  She  demonstrates  also  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  prevalent  view  that  a  poison,  if  in 
sufficiently  small  doses,  may  act  as  a  stimulator 
of  plant  growth.  Thus  soluble  copper  salts, 
although  markedly  toxic,  do  not  appear  on  a 
balance  of  conflicting  evidence  to  exercise  a 
stimulating  effect  on  growth,  even  in  solutions  of 
extreme  tenuity.  The  evidence  in  the  case  of 
zinc  compounds  is  more  definite  :  in  the  ca6e 
of  plants  grown  in  soil,  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  a  zinc  salt  increases  in  certain 
cases  the  rate  of  growth.  So  also  small  quantities 
of  boron  (boric  acid)  appear  to  possess  a  stimulat- 
ing action  on  certain  crops,  and  the  same  applies 
to  salts  of  manganese.  The  most  recent  work 
by  American  investigators  on  the  effects  of 
manuring  with  manganese  do  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  by  the  author.  To  the  botanist  the 
methods  in  eeneral  use  for  tihe  investigation  of 
these  biochemical  problems  are  by  no  means  com- 
pletely satisfying.  These  methods  consist  gener- 
ally in  the  application  by  means  of  water  cul- 
tures of  the  toxic  substance  to  the  Toots.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  root-hairs  of  plants 
are  ephemeral  structures  whose  life  i6  measured 
in  days.  Successive  crops  of  root-hairs  die.  and 
as  we  may  assume  that  each  dead  root-hair 
leaves  a  minute  entrance  into  the  plant,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  substances  may  gain  access  to  the 
inner  layer  of  cells  which  are  unable  to  pass 
across  the  Jiving  membrane  of  the  absorbent 
cells.  From  the  practical  point  of  view  the 
criticism  has  no  point,  but  from  the  purely  scien- 
tific point  of  view  it  must,  we  think,  be  met. 
Of  all  things  required  for  this  and  other  kinds 
of  biochemical  research  is  the  discovery  of  a 
method  whereby  living  pieces  of  plant  tissues 
may  be  cultivated  in  nutrient  media  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  in  current  use  for  animal  tissues. 

For  the  horticulturist  the  general  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  this  work  i&  that  any  experi- 
mentation with  accessory  nutrient  substances, 
such  as  zinc,  boron,  or  manganese  salts,  should 
be  undertaken  with  caution  and  only  on  a  limited 
scale.. 

Every   Woman's    Flower   Garden. t 

TnK  author,  Mary  Hampden,  sets  out  to  teach 
in  this  new  book  all  the  women  who  possess  a 
bit  of  garden  ground  how  to  arrange  it  and  keep 
it  beautiful.  With  a  liberal  imagination,  she 
has  obviously  had  training  in  gardening.  The 
choice    of    schemes    and    the    vast    variety    of 

•  lnoraanic  Plant  Poisons  ami  Stimulants.  By  Winifred 
E.  Brenchley.  (Cambridge  Agricultural  Monographs.)  Price 
5s.  net. 

t  Every  Woman's  Flower  G  'rdcn.  By  Mary  Hampden. 
(London  :  Herbert  JenkiriB,  Ltd.)    Prico  5s. 


bed  designs  she  lays  before  her  readers, 
with  planting  arrangements,  are,  on  the 
whole,  rather  bewildering.  So  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  plants— e.g.,  "the  splendid-foliaged 
Knotweed  of  creamy  florescence  nine-foot  Poly- 
gonum euspidatum."  There  is  a  general  con- 
tempt for  capital  letters,  which  makes  the  read- 
ing confusing  to  the  ordinary  reader.  There  are 
five  colour  sketches  besides  a  great  number  of 
line  drawings. 

The    Potamoqetons   or  Pondweeds." 

The  completion  of  what  was  started  as  Fryer 
and  Morgan's  Pondweeds  of  the  British  Islands 
19  indeed  welcome.  As  is  well  known  to 
botanists,  this  work  has  been  subject  to  a  variety 
of  vicissitudes  and  long  delays  which  threatened 
a  premature  and  unfinished  ending.  Both 
original  author  and  artist  have  long  since  passed 
from  us,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  suc- 
cessor capable  of  taking  up  the  continuation, 
especially  as  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  task 
was  already  too  fully  occupied  with  other 
matters.  The  first  part  was  published  as  long 
ago  as  1897,  and  Fryer's  manuscript  and  Mor- 
gan's drawings  were  so  far  advanced  that  Mr. 
A.  H.  Evans  was  able  to  edit  the  group  com- 
prising P.  lucens  and  the  allied  specie9.  This 
left  the  narrow  or  grass  leaved  species  to  be  dealt 
with,  including  most  of  the  illustrations.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Arthur  Bennett,  for  many  years 
the  leading  authority  in  this  country  on  the 
genus  Potamogeton,  has  been  able  to  resume  his 
studies  and  has  brought  the  work  to  a  successful 
issue — a  result  for  mutual  congratulations.  He 
is  also  responsible  for  the  general  distribution  of 
the  species  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  work. 
An  explanatory  notice  rather  than  a  critical 
review  of  this  interesting  and  attractive  contri- 
bution to  our  botanical  literature  is  intended 
here.  The  genus  Potamogeton  comprises  about 
a  hundred  species,  spread  all  over  the  world 
where  fresh-water  aquatic  plants  exist,  but  re- 
latively rare  in  purely  tropical  districts.  Some 
species  have  nearly  the  same  range  as  the  genus 
P.  pertinatus  and  P.  reatans,  for  example,  the 
former  belonging  to  the  grass-leaved  and  the 
latter  to  the  broad-leaved  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  P.  sibiricus  and  P.  Drumroondii  (Westerr 
Australia)  have  only  been  collected  once  and  in 
one  locality.  Again,  forty-two  species,  on  the 
authority  of  Bennett,  are  limited  to  one  of  the 
great  geographical  divisions  each.  About  forty 
species  and  a  few  hybrids  are  defined  as  British, 
and  these  exhibit  within  this  small  area  similar 
peculiarities  of  distribution  as  those  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  P.  vaginatus  has  only  been 
found  in  Shetland,  and  P.  rutilus  only  -with  cer- 
tainty in  Anglesea,  and,  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate native  ones,  both  had  to  be  illustrated  from 
Swedish  specimens.  P.  pusillus,  sub-species 
Sturrockii  of  Hooker,  is  treated  by  Bennett  as 
an  independent  species.  It  is  only  known  from 
North  Wales  and  Scotland  and  eastern  North 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  natans  and  P. 
pectinatus  are  generally  dispersed  and  exceed- 
ingly common  in  these  islands.  The  classifica- 
tion adopted  by  Fryer  and  Bennett  is  based 
primarily  on  the  vegetative  characters,  supple- 
mented by  the  fruit ;  and  although  the  floral 
characters  are  described,  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  them  in  the  plates,  except  in  those 
executed  for  the  concluding  part  by  Miss  M. 
Smith,  which  are  superior  in  this  respect.  Mr. 
Bennett's  Introduction  is  extremely  interesting 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  should  like  to  have  had 
much  more  from  his  vast  store  of  knowledge,  and 
a  tabular  view  of  the  general  distribution  of  the 
species  would  have  'been  a  welcome  addition,  as 
the  facts  are  so  much  more  easily  grasped  in  this 
form.  Contrary  to  usage,  "  Pondweed  "  appears 
as  two  words  on  the  title-page.     IF.  B.  H. 

•  The  Poiamoaetom  'Pond  Weeds)  of  the  British  Isles,  with 
Descriptions  of  all  the  Species,  Varieties  aod  fti/t'iids.  By 
Alfred  Fryer,  Arthur  Bennett,  and  A.  H.  Evans.  Illustrated 
by  Robert  Morgan.  And  others.  Quarto  pp.  xii.  *  94,  with 
fit)  eolonred  platei.  (London:  I.ovell,  Reeve  and  Co.)  1915. 
Price    coloured,  £5  6». ;  uneoloured,  £3  7s.  6d. 
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VEGETABLES. 


CELERY. 

I  have  for  long  regarded  Celery  as  one  of  the 
most  profitable  of  vegetables  to  cultivate,  and 
there  is  no  other  crop  that  so  well  prepares  the 
ground  for  succeeding  crops.  But  good  Celery 
cannot  be  grown  without  considerable  care  and 
thought,  for  what  may  appear  to  be  simple 
matters  are  often  important  details.  One  of  the 
most  important  items  is  to  secure  a  good  variety, 
for  unless  this  is  done  labour  may  be  expended 
uselessly.  Next  in  importance  is  to  see  that  the 
plants  do  not  receive  a  check  from  the  time  they 
are  in  the  seed-pan  to  the  stage  when  the  shoots 
are  blanched  for  eating.  Drought  at  the  roots 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  the  plants  running  to 
seed  prematurely,  and  this  trouble  may  result 
from  soil  dryness  when  the  plants  are  quite 
young.  During  these  troublesome  times,  when 
it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  the  ground  as  exten- 
sively as  possible,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
extended  planting  of  this  vegetable.  Far  too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  much  labour 
is  needed  to  grow  good  Celery,  and  especially 
in  land  of  a  .heavy  nature.  But  I  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  for  early  and  mid-season 
Celery  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  digging  deep  trenches  and  earthing- 
up  with  soil.  The  very  finest  stems  can  be  pro- 
cured by  simply  bastard  trenching  or  double  dig- 
ging the  ground,  working  in  plenty  of  manure 
and  putting  out  the  plants  on  the  flat 
in  beds  of  five  or  six  rows,  allowing  a  distance 
of  14  or  16  inches  between  the  lines,  and  from 
1  foot  to  14  inches  between  the  plants.  The  soil 
must  be  stirred  frequently  with  the  Dutch  hoe, 
and  the  plants  afforded  copious  supplies  of  both 
clear  water  and  liquid  manure.  Beyond  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  dust  the  rows  in  the  morn- 
ings from  time  to  time  with  fresh  soot  until 
sufficient  growth  is  made  for  blanching  the 
heads.  At  that  stage  the  plants  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  side  growths  and  useless  small 
leaves,  and  blanched  by  the  rise  of  strips  of 
rough  brown  paper,  which  should  be  done  at 
three  times.  This  system  of  blanching  has  many 
advantages  over  that  of  earthing-up  with  soil, 
for  it  entails  much  less  labour,  the  plants  can 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  the  roots  &yq 
not  buried  at  an  unreasonable  depth,  and.  above 
all,  the  stalks  will  he  found  to  be  much  moTe 
perfectly  blanched.  Moreover,  where  paper  is 
used  the  leaves  are  seldom  injured  by  worms  or 
slugs,  and  much  less  labour  is  expended  in  dig- 
ging the  plants.  With  care  the  same  paper 
bands  will  do  duty  on  several  occasions. 

For  mid-winter  and  early  spring  supplies  this 
plan  is  hardly  practicable,  as  severe  frost  would 
injure  the  blanched  growth.  Trenches  should 
be  prepared,  and  of  sufficient  width  and  with 
plenty  of  manure  at  the  bottom,  to  contain  two, 
three,  or  even  four  rows  of  plants  in  each  trench. 
The  hardiest  of  the  red  varieties  only  should 
be  grown  for  this  purpose ;  even  when  planted 
quite  late  in  the  season  and  kept  thoroughly 
supplied  with  moisture  at  the  roots,  red  Celery 
will  furnish  serviceable  heads  for  late  supplies. 
This  planting  should  not  be  earthed  until  the 
last  possible  moment,  as  immediately  blanching 
commences  the  plants  become  much  more  tender. 

Celery  fly  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome 
pest,  the  maggot  doing  considerable  injury  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves.  Immediately  the  pest 
is  detected  take  measures  to  eradicate  it,  pick- 
ing off  the  worst-affected  leaves,  as  well  as 
squeezing  the  maggot  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  in  leaves  only  slightly  affected.  Celery 
fly  has  a  great  dislike  for  soot,  and  if  this  is  used 
persistently  before  the  eggs  are  deposited  it  will 
prove  to  be  effectual.  I  strongly  recommend  the 
following  varieties  : — Invincible  White  and 
Aldenham  Pink  for  eaTly  and  mid-season,  and 
Standard  Bearer  and  Major  Clarke's  Red  for 
late  supplies.     Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunbuunholmb, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Lilies.— Liliums  that  flower  late  in  summer 
and  autumn  should  be  stood  out-of-doors,  where 
they  will  grow  more  robust  and  healthy  than 
under  glass.  Stake  the  plants  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  and  where  sufficient  room  has  been 
left  in  the  pots  for  a  top-dressing,  cover  the  base 
of  the  stem  with  rich  compost.  Lilium  sulphur- 
eum  and  L.  giganteum  are  among  the  finest  of  all 
Lilies  for  pot  culture  when  well  managed,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  succeed  better  than  they 
generally  do  out-of-doors,  where  the  shoots  are 
easilv  damaged  by  strong  winds.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  and,  as  with  all 
Lilies,  kept  scrupulously  clean  from  insect  pests. 
Lilium  candidum  is  much  used  for  pot  culture, 
and  gives  excellent  results  when  not  started  too 
early  or  hurried  into  growth  too  quickly.  Over- 
potting  Lilies  is  a  common  mistake,  but  when 
small  pots  are  used  closer  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering.  The  plants  are"  pushing  up  their 
stems  apace,  and  all  will  be  benefited  by  frequent 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure.  Unles6  stimu- 
lants are  applied  early,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  growing  freely,  they  will  have  little 
if  any  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  blooms. 

Cyclamen.— Plants  of  greenhouse  Cyclamen 
which  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  6ummer  may  be  shifted  into  3i  to 
4  inch  pots,  according  to  their  size.  Pot  the 
roots  moderately  firm  in  a  rich,  light  compost, 
and  grow  the  plants  close  to  the  roof-glass,  on  a 
cool,  ash  bottom  that  will  retain  moisture.  In 
this  way  the  underside  of  the  leaves  will  be 
kept  moist,  so.  that  red  spider  and  thrips  will 
be  less  likely  to  infest  the  plants.  Syringe  the 
foliage  each  afternoon  when  the  lights  are 
closed,  to  keep  the  plants  growing  steadily  for  a 
few  weeks  longer,  in  rather  closer  conditions  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  To  be  successful  with 
Cyclamens  they  should  be  grown  in  a  pit  or 
small  house  by  themselves,  and  kept  free  from 
insect  pests. 

Cineraria.— The  principal  sowing  of  Ciner- 
arias should  be  made  in  the  same,  manner  as 
advised  in  the  calendar  for  April  3.  Prick  off 
plants  of  earlier  batches,  using  free,  rich  soil, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sand, 
in  equal  proportions.  Grow  the  plants  in  a 
cool,   moist  situation. 

General  Remarks.— Many  plants  require 
larger  pots  at  this  6eason,  but  Codiaeums  (Cro- 
tons),  Dracenas.  Aralias.  and  similar  subjects 
grown  for  table  decoration  should  not  be  over- 
potted.  Stronger-growing  varieties  of  Dra- 
cenas and  other  free-growing  plants  of  this  nature 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  given  a 
liberal  treatment.  Pay  special  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  insects  by  fumigations  or  syring- 
ings,  as  the  young,  tender  shoots  are  easily 
damaged  by  the  pests.  Ventilating  and  shading 
the  house  call  for  special  care  until  the  weather 
becomes  more  genial. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens.  Windsor. 

Potatos.  —As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
through  the  ground  stir  the  soil  deeply  with  a 
digging  fork,  and  when  the  haulm  is  advanced 
sufficiently  draw  the  earth  up  to  it,  but  do  not 
make  sharp  ridges  that  would  cast  off  the 
rain.  A  dressing  of  concentrated  manure  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  before  breaking  up 
the  soil. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  — The  plants  for  the 
main  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts  should  be  ready 
for  planting  in  a  rich,  retentive  soil,  which 
should  be  made  moderately  firm.  The  rows 
should  be  30  inches  apart,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance should  be  allowed  between  the  plants  in. 
the  row.  Water  the  roots  liberally  until  the 
plants  are  re-established,  and  afterwards  hoe 
the    ground   frequently.      The   earliest    batch    of 


plants  should  be  well  established,  and  the  plants, 
will  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  soot  or  fertiliser 
during  showery  weather. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  which  are  fruiting, 
freely  will  be  benefited  by  top-dressings  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
bone-meal  or  concentrated  manure.  Do  not 
place  a  large  quantity  of  soil  over  the  roots  at 
one  time,  as  light  top-dressings  from  time  to 
time  are  more  beneficial.  Let  the  shoots  be 
stopped  and  tied  regularly,  and  remove  all. 
decaying  and  overgrown  foliage,  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. Remove  all  surplus  Iruits  whilst 
they  are  very  small.  A  night  temperature  of 
75°,  rising  to  85°  by  day  with  sun,  is  suitable, 
but  the  atmosphere  must  be. kept  moist.  Liauid 
manure  from  the  farmyard  should  be  applied  to* 
the  roots  frequently.  The  growth  on  young 
plants  should  be  kept  well  thinned  and  stopped, 
as  this  will  result  in  the  trellis  becoming  fur- 
nished with  short-jointed  shoots  that  will  fruit 
well. 

Cauliflowers.— Water  the  plants  with 
liquid  manure,  whether  the  ground  be  dry  or 
not.  The  plants  which  were  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  April  are  well  established,  and  capable* 
of  assimilating  large  quantities  of  moisture. 
Make  frequent  plantations  of  seedlings,  and  let 
them  have  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots.  Hoe 
the  soil  between  the  rows  frequently.  Planta- 
tions of  the  varieties  Autumn  Giant  and  Hal- 
loween Giant  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  transference,  allow- 
ing them  a  space  of  two  feet  each  way.  Plant 
in  rich,  strong  ground. 

Onions.  — Spring-sown  Onions  are  ready  for 
thinning.  If  only  moderate  sized  bulbs  are  de- 
sired, a  space  of  three  inches  between  the  plants 
will  suffice,  but  the  work  of  thinning  should  be 
done  carefully  and  in  moist  weather.  A  light 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  from  time  to  time 
will  do  much  good.  Soot  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant for  Onions,  and  will  do  much  to  keep  the 
Onion  fly  in   check. 

Parsnips.  —  These  are  ready  for  thinning 
finally ;  allow  a  space  of  9  inches  between  the 
plants  for  ordinary  use,  and  15  inches  if  large 
specimens  are  required.  Stir  the  soil  between 
the  rows  with  the  hoe,  and  apply  a  dressing  of 
soot  during  showery  weather. 

Asparagus.— In  cutting  the  shoots  take  care 
not  to  injure  the  crowns.  Apply  a  dressing  of 
salt  to  the  beds  during  showery  weather,  and 
stimulate  the  plants  with  a  suitable  fertiliser. 
The  shoots  of  fresh  plantations  must  not  be  cut; 
keep  the  ground  between  the  plants  clear  of 
weeds  always.  To  protect  the  stems  from  injury 
by  strong  winds,  secure  the  shoots  to  wires 
stretched  along  the  beds  two  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Mustard  and  Cress.- Make  a  sowing  of 
these  salads  under  a  north  wall,  as  the  produce 
will  be  more  tender  than  if  grown  in  exposure 
to  sunshine. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgate,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,   South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Vinery.— The  work  of  thinning  the  bunches  of 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  should  be  attended* 
to.  for  if  the  work  is  deferred  until  the  berries 
press  against  each  other,  the  operation  will  be 
more  tedious,  and  there  will  be  a  waste  of 
the  Vine's  energies.  The  majority  of  the  sur- 
plus bunches  should  be  cut  off  before  the  work 
of  thinning  is  commenced,  while  those  retained 
should  not  only  be  well  set,  but  as  evenly  dis- 
posed throughout  the  house  as  possible.  The 
shoulders  of  large  bunches  of  the  Black  Alicante 
type  should  be  tied  up  to  keep  them  in  position, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  main  stem. 
The  berries  of  late  Grapes  should  be  well  thinned 
at  the  start,  for  "it  often  happens  in  many  estab- 
lishments that  want  of  time  makes  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  thin  the  bunches  a  second  time. 
It  is,  however,  advisable  to  go  over  the  bunches 
a  second  time  and  remove  any  small  berries  that 
may  have  escaped  observation.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  variety  will  enable  the  operator 
to  perform  the  work  expeditiously.  Keep  the 
scissors  dry,  as  it  often  happens  that  many  of 
the  berries  are  marked  and  spotted  through 
coming    in   contact    with    juicy  matter.        After 
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thinning,  the  first  essential  is  to  see  that  the 
border  is  in  a  proper  condition  of  moisture.  To 
hasten  the  swelling  of  the  berries  due  regard 
must  be  paid  to  top-dressing  the  border.  As  a 
preventive  of  red  spider  damp  the  borders  every 
evening  with  weak  liquid  manure.  Should  mealy 
bug  make  its  appearance,  take  every  possible 
measure  to  prevent  the  insect  from  spreading 
towards  the  bunches,  for  when  mealy  bug  estab- 
lishes itself  in  the  bunches  of  late  Grapes  the 
crop  is  ruined.  As  I  have  stated  in  a  previous 
calendar,  the  best  means  of  keeping  mealy  bug 
in  check  is  to  go  over  the  Vines  frequently  and 
applv  methylated  spirits  with  a  small  brush 
where  the  least  trace  of  the  insect  is  observed. 
As  soon  as  the  earliest  Vines  of  Madres- 
field  Court  variety  commence  to  colour  their 
berries  ventilate  the  house  freely,  both  at  the 
top  and  front  of  the  vinery.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  cracking  of  the  berries  is  to  be  feared,  there- 
fore every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  damage.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  further 
watering  the  border,  apply  a  mulch  of  peat-moss 
litter  or  hay,  and,  so  far  as  is  advisable,  do  not 
practise  further  stopping  of  the  shoots. 

Figs.  — Attend  to  the  thinning  of  the  second 
crop  on  the  earliest  trees,  and,  if  the  first  crop 
has  been  a  full  one,  thin  liberally.  Only  one 
or  two  fruits  should  be  allowed  to  remain  near 
the  bass  of  each  shoot.  Pinch  the  shoots  at 
every  sixth  leaf,  and  remove  surplus  growth  to 
allow  the  sunlight  to  mature  the  wood  that  will 
furnish  an  early  crop  next  season.  Preserve  the 
foliage  in  a  healthy  condition  by  a  vigorous  use 
of  the  syringe,  that  is  while  the  fruits  are 
swelling,  but  discontinue  syringing  as  the  Figs 
commence  ripening.  The  trees  must  never  suffer 
injury  from  drought  at  the  roots  :  at  this  stage 
they  will  respond  readily  to  a  liberal  treatment. 
KeeD  the  atmosphere  moist  by  damping  the 
borders  and  paths  frequently.  The  use  of  too 
much  fire-heat  at  this  stage  would  cause  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  have  a  tendency  to  stunt  the 
growths. 

THE   ORCHID    HODSES. 

By   T.   W.    BRISCOE,   Gardener  to  W.   R.   LysaghT,    Esq., 
Castleford,   Chepstow,    Gloucestershire. 

Odontoglossu  m    Uro-Ski  nneri.— Like 

several  others  belonging  to  the  6ame  genus,  this 
Odontoglossum  quickly  overgrows  the  side  of  its 
receptacle,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  be- 
ginner to  know  exactly  what  to  do.  Often  the 
soil  is  in  an  excellent  condition,  but  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  new  growths.  In  such  cases  the 
leading  pseudo-bulb  and  the  young  growths  may 
be  removed  directly  the  latter  commence  to 
develop  roots.  As  many  of  the  roots  as  possible 
should  be  removed  with  the  pseudo-bulb,  and 
then  each  portion  may  be..  potted  separately,  or 
several  portions  may  be  placed  together  to  make 
a  compact  specimen.  For  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards watering  must  be  done  with  extra  care, 
then,  if  the  plants  are  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
light and  sprayed  lightly  overhead  at  intervals, 
they  will  receive  scarcely  any  check.  The  old 
plant  should  not  be  disturbed  beyond  filling  up 
the  space  made  when  removing  the  front  portion 
with  compost.  New  growths  will  soon  appear 
and  the  plant  will  make  a  vigorous  specimen. 
Because  the  roots  are  thick  and  fleshv,  hard  pot- 
ting is  not  advisable,  and  the  compost  may  be 
used  in  a  rougher  condition  than  is  desirable  for 
0.  crispum.  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri  should 
be  grown  in  the  warmer  end  of  a  cool  Orchid 
house. 

Odontoglossum  Harryanum.— This  Orchid 
is  not  often  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition  outside 
a  few  notable  collections,  and  the  cause  of  failure 
is  probably  over-watering  and  over-potting. 
Large  receptacles  are  not  necessary,  for  more 
space  than  will  accommodate  the  roots  is  super- 
fluous and  detrimental  to  the  well  being  of  tli3 
plant.  At  this  season  the  plants  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  if  they  require  re-potting,  as 
roots  are  developing  at  the  base  of  the  new 
growth.  The  rooting  medium  should  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  Osmunda-fibre,  Sphagnum-moss, 
good  fibrous  peat,  and  partly  decayed  oak  or 
beech  leaves  in  equal  parts.  A  few  crushed 
crocks  incorporated  with  the  mixture  win  serve 
to  keep  the  compost  open.  After  re-potting  the 
plants  may  be  arranged  in  a  batch  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum  house,  where  they  can 
be   shaded,   and    their  surroundings  kept   moist. 


Light  sprayings  with  clear  water  during  bright 
weather  will  help  the  plants  to  recuperate,  and 
promote  healthy  growth.  The  hybrids  from  this 
remarkable  species  are  all  more  or  less  strong 
growers,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

Peristeria  elata. -Plants  of  Peristeria. 
elata  are  sending  up  flower-spikes,  and  should 
receive  ample  supplies  of  water  at  this  stage. 
Plants  that  are  not  flowering  will  grow  freely, 
and  may  be  re-potted  in  a  similar  mixture  to  that 
recommended  for  Cymbidiums.  Thi3  Orchid 
requires  warm-house  treatment,  but  must  not 
be  shaded  heavily.  When  the  plants  are  most 
active,  the  roots  should  be  watered  freely,  espe- 
cially from  the  time  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  formed 
until  they  are  fully  matured.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  only  sufficient  moisture  should  be 
afforded  them  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling.       

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn,   South  Wales. 

Mulching.— All  late  planted  subjects,  whether 
trees,  shrubs,  Roses,  or  herbaceous  plants,  w'.ll 
be  benefited  by  mulchings,  especially  should  the 
weather  of  early  summer  be  dry.  Well  decayed 
manure  is  suitable  for  most  plants,  but  grass 
clippings  from  the  mowing  machines  offer  a  fair 
substitute.  For  Rhododendrons,  Ericas,  and 
others  classed  as  American  shrubs,  a  top-dressing 
of  decayed  leaves  is  suitable.  Sweet  Peas  a^e 
benefited  by  top-dressings  of  manure  from  an 
old  hot-bed. 

Summer  Bedding. -Where  summer  bedding 
is  done  on  a  large  scale,  the  scheme,  showing 
the  approximate  numbers  of  plants  of  each  kind 
and  variety  required,  should  have  been  prepared 
already.  The  mixing  of  many  colours  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  for  simplicity  of  design  is  pre- 
ferable to  intricacy.  The  effect  to  be  aimed  at 
should  be  bright  and  appealing,  yet  restful.  It 
should  now  be  safe  to  undertake  the  planting  of 
all  subjects,  keeping  the  more  tender  kinds  until 
the  last.  Hasten  the  operation  by  having  the 
whole  outside  staff  engaged  on  the  work.  Make 
certain  that  all  plants,  especially  those  in  pots, 
are  moist  at  the  roots  before  setting  them  out. 
Plant  firmly,  and  stake  subjects  requiring  sup- 
port. As  each  bed  is  finished  give  the  plants 
a  good  watering  ;  and  should  the  weather  be  hot 
and  drv.  snray  them  each  evening  :  Salvia  Zurich 
should  be  "soraved  mornings  and  eveninss  for  a 
time.  This"  Salvia  will  give  a  splendid  effect 
all  the  season  if  the  plants  are  "kept  growing 
freely,  but  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  become 
dry,  red  spider  may  attack  the  plants  and  cause 
a  "serious  check.  '  Begonias,  too,  cannot  be 
spraved  too  often.  The  soil  for  both  these  plants 
should  be  well  enriched  with  farmvard  manure, 
whilst  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  will  help  almost 
everything. 

Biennials.—  Sow  seeds  of  Canterbury  Bells. 
Sweet  Williams  and  other  biennials  in  beds  of 
prepared  soil.  If  frames  are  available,  such  as 
those  from  which  half-hardy  annuals  have  been 
cleared,  sow  in  these  in  preference  to  out-of- 
doors.  After  watering  the  bed.  close  the  frame 
until  the  seedHnps  appear,  then  admit  air 
graduallv  until  filially  the  lights  are  removed  en- 
tirely. When  laree  enough,  rtriok  the  seedlings 
into  frames  or  in "prepared  beds  in  partial  shade. 

Vases.  — Where  garden  vases  are  fixed  to 
bahistrading,  walls  and  other  places,  it  is  better 
to  get  the  flower-beds  all  planted  first,  leaving 
the  furnishing  of  the  vases  until  the  former  work 
is  completed.  An  almost  immediate  effect  should 
he  aimed  at  in  the  planting  of  vases,  consequently 
strong  plants  should  be  selected,  and  a  rich  com- 
post used.  The  variety  of  plants  suitable  for  vases 
is  somewhat  limited,  but  there  are  sufficient 
to  provide  variety,  though  with  certain  kinds 
watering  may  be  a  serious  consideration.  Vases 
filled  with  plants  of  upright  growth,  such  as 
Pelargonium"  Paul  Crampel  and  Salvia  Zurich, 
will  be  rendered  more  effective  if  the  edge  is 
planted  with  other  foliage  or  flowering  plants  of  a 
hanging  or  drooping  habit.  For  large  vases. 
Fuchsia  Coralle  is  a  verv  useful  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose. Cineraria  maritima,  Gnaphalium  micro- 
phyllum.  Calceolaria  amplexicaule,  and  the 
spreading  Lobelias  are  also  suitable.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  Marguerite  Mrs.   Sanders   are 


two  good  vase  plants,  whilst  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions provide  a  pleasing  change.  Very  large 
vases  lend  themselves  for  the  planting  of  a 
variety  of  plants,  Dracaena  indivisa,  striped 
Zeas,  and  Amaranthus  caudatus  make  good 
centre  subjects.  The  plants  should  be  fed  with 
a  fertiliser  at  intervals  throughout  the  season. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hedley   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.   Loro  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 
Gooseberry   Mildew.-TIus    pest    is   easily 
recognised  when  in  its  early  stages  by  the  silvery 
appearance  it  gives    to  the   ends  of    the  young 
growths.      When  in  this  stage  the  mildew    pro- 
duces vast  numbers  of  spores,  which  are  carried 
in  various  ways  to  other  bushes,  and  infect  them. 
The  strong  growths  or  suckers  proceeding  from 
near  the  base  of    the  stem   are  especially  liable 
to  an  attack,  therefore  these  should  be  examined 
carefully    from     May    onwards    throughout    the 
summer       Plants  growing    in,  poor    soils  appear 
to    be    less    liable     to    the    disease    than     those 
growing    in    strong,    rich     ground,    and    in    all 
probability      bushes       carrying       well      ripened 
wood     are      better      able      to     resist     attacks. 
Wherever     the    disease    makes     its    appearance 
prompt     measures     to     combat     it     should     be 
taken,  for   it    spreads    quickly.       A6  precautious 
against  the  importation  of  this  pest  into  districts 
hitherto   unaffected,  all  young  bushes  should  be 
examined  carefully,  and  pruned  before  they  are 
planted,    taking  care   to  burn  the  prunings.      A 
guarantee    should    also   be  demanded    from    the 
vendor    that   the   trees  are   healthy.        iixamine 
the  bushes  carefully  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber.     Young   leaves  which   are  attacked  have  a 
tendency  to   curl,    and  their  under  surfaces   are 
covered   with    the    white   mildew.       The  tips    of 
infested  twigs  should  be  removed  with  a  pair  of 
sharp  secateurs,  allowing  the  severed  portion  to 
drop  into  a  vessel  containing  a  strong  solution 
of    sulphur    or    paraffin   oil.     Take  care  not  to 
shake  the  trees  whilst  doing  this,  or  the  spores 
will  be   distributed   in   all   directions.     A   useful 
spray   for   general    use  may  be   made  by  mixing 
1  lb.  of  liver  of  sulphur  and  2  lbs.   of  soft  soap 
in  about  30  gallons  of  water.      The   well-known 
Bordeaux   formula    may    also   be    used,    but    not 
if  the  bushes  are  carrying   a    crop   of  fruit.     In 
spraying    the    trees,    wet    every    portion    of    the 
foliage, "especially  the  under  sides;    the  snraying 
should  be  done  from  time  to  time,  until  all  signs 
of  the  pest  have  disappeared. 

Plums  and  Cherries- The  fruits  on 
Plums  and  Cherry  trees  are  set,  and  the  trees 
should  be  well  washed  by  means  of  the  garden 
engine,  or  hose  pipe,  to  cleanse  them  of  insects. 
Attend  to  the  thinning  of  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
for  then  not  only  will  the  indvidual  fruits  be 
superior  in  quality,  but  there  will  be  a  greater 
probability  of  a  satisfactory  crop  the  following 
season.  At  a  time  when  there  is  much  work 
needing  attention,  it  i6  not  always  possible  to 
thin  the  fruit  crops  systematically,  but  as  much 
of  the  work  as  possible  should  be  done. 

Wall  Fruits.  — Continue  to  disbud  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  attend  to  the  tying  or 
nailing  of  the  young  shoots  as  they  become 
sufficiently  advanced  for  training.  All  surplus 
growths  should  be  removed.  Continue  to  thin 
the  fruits  as  they  become  large  enough,  regulat- 
ing the  crop  to  the  6tate  of  the  trees,  allowing 
those  that  are  growing  strongly  to  bear  a  full 
crop,  and  leaving  only  a  light  crop  on  less  robust 
specimens.  Examine  Apricot  trees  for  the  pre- 
sence of  caterpillars.  Syringe  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  with  an  insecticide  as  soon  as  green 
or  black  flv  makes  its  appearance  on  the  young 
growths.  Pay  strict  attention  to  the  regulating 
and  training  of  young  trees,  as  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  the  trees  in  years  to  come  will  depend, 
in  a  large  measure,  on  their  being  properly 
treated  now. 

Grafted  Trees.  -  The  grafts  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  where  the  growths  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  clay  or  other  covering  should  be 
removed  and  the  ties  partially  loosened.  Hub 
off  all  shoots  growing  from  the  stocks  below 
the  grafts  as  soon  as  they  develop,  and  treat 
trees  budded  last  summer  similarly,  for  the  stock 
must  be  kept  clear  of  all  growth  below  the  bud. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  WC 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  vs  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 


APPOINTMENTS    FOR  JUNE. 

TUESDAY,   JUNE  1— 

Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2— 

Manchester  and  N.  of  Eng.  Orchid  Soc.   meet. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3— 

Royal  Soc.  meet.     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  8— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Thirteenth  Masters 
Memorial  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Recent  Investiga- 
tions on  the  Production  of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil," 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell. 

WEDNESDAY.   JUNE  9— 

Roy.  Cornwall  Agric.  Assoc.  Sh.  at  Camborne  (2 
days). 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  10— 
Roy.  Soc.  meet. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  14— 

United  Hort.  Prov.   and  Ben.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  17— 

Roy.   Soc.  meet.     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  22— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Fourteenth  Masters 
Memorial  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Recent  Investiga- 
tions on  the  Production  of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil," 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23— 

Manchester  Soc.   meet.      Croydon   Hort.    Soc.   Sh. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  24— 

City  of  London  Rose  Soc.  Show  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel.      Roy.   Soc.    meet. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29— 

National  Rose  Soc.'s  Metropolitan  Sh.,  Regent's 
Park  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  Show  at  Nottingham  (5  days). 
Hort,  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
Royal  Agri.   Soc.   Show  at   Nottingham. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30— 
Southampton  Rose   Show. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Yrears  at   Greenwich,   57.4. 
Actual  Temperatures  :  — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  May  27 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  29.6;  Temp.  60°.  Weather- 
Bright  sunshine. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs  and 
Palms,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  67,  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  at  1. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


An  interesting  work  on 
The  origin  of      the  origin  of  the  culti- 
tnc  Radish.         vated  Radish   has   been 
published      by       Made- 
moiselle    Yvonne     Trouard-Riolle.*     The 
authoress  gives  the  results  of  her  observa- 
tions on  the  behaviour  of  wild  plants  of 
Raphanus'   Raphanistrum    when    brought 
under    cultivation,     repeating    the    well- 
known       experiments      carried     out      by 
Carriere  with  this  plant  and  those  made 
by   M.    Andre    de  Vilmorin    on    the    wild 
Carrot. 

Carriere,  starting  with  seeds  of  R. 
Raphanistrum,  obtained  in  five  years 
plants  very  like  those  of  R.  sativus. 
Mademoiselle  Trouard-Riolle  carried  out 
four  series  of  experiments  in  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Grignon.  In  the 
first  set  was  studied  the  behaviour  of  R. 

*  Recherchrs  morpltologiques  et  bwlo<jique<  fiu)'  les   radis 
cultivtis.    Nancy,  1914. 


Raphanistrum  reared  from  self-fertilised 
parents  and  also  from  plants  fertilised 
with  other  pure  strains  of  R.  Raphanis- 
trum. In  the  second  was  studied  the 
effects  of  cultivation  on  plants  of  R. 
Raphanistrum  raised  from  seed  ob- 
tained without  resorting  to  artificial  self- 
pollination  :  an  experiment  which  repeats 
the  conditions  under  which  that  of 
Carriere  was  conducted. 

The  third  series  of  experiments  con- 
sisted in  the  synthesis  of  the  Raphanodes 
of  Carriere  by  the  cross-breeding  of  R. 
Raphanistrum  and  R.  sativus. 

And  in  the  fourth  series  the  study  of 
the  degeneration  of  R.  sativus,  self- 
fertilised  or  not,  was  undertaken. 

The  results  obtained  are  as  follow  :  — 
Cultivation  of  R.  Raphanistrum  ob- 
tained by  self-fertilisation  or  by  crossing 
it  with  another  plant  of  the  same  species 
failed  to  give  rise  to  a  transformation  of 
the  wild  Radish. 

Plants  of  this  species  prevented  from 
pollination  by  foreign  pollen  exhibited  no 
variation  in  three  generations.  Yet  the 
same  plants  cultivated  in  the  same  soil, 
but  without  the  precaution  of  protecting 
their  flowers  from  foreign  pollen,  gave  rise 
to  forms  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
Carriere. 

Further,  by  crossing  R.  Raphanistrum 
and  R.  sativus  the  authoress  obtained 
plants  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  ob- 
tained by  Carriere,  who  contented  himself 
with  gathering  the  seed  produced  by  the 
chance  pollination  of  R.  Rophanistrum. 
Carriere's  results  are  hence  to  be  explained 
as  due  to  the  formation  of  spontaneous 
hybrids  between  R.  Raphanistrum  and  R. 
sativus.  Attempts  to  cross  the  wild  Radish 
with  other  allied  genera — Isatis,  Brassica 
and  Sinapis — met  with  no  success. 

From  the  results  of  all  her  experiments 
Mile.  Trouard-Riolle  concludes  that  the 
cultivated  Radish  has  a  dual  origin. 

The  Japanese  Radish  (Dai'kous)  is  de- 
scended from  Raphanus  sativus  forma 
Raphanistrioides,  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan. 

(2)  The  European  and  Chinese  Radish 
appears  to  derive  from  another  wild  type, 
native  of  Central  Asia,  and  rare  or  extinct 
at  the  present  time. 

The  greater  number  of  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  descended  from  the  latter  type. 

Those  interested  in  the  fascinating  and 
baffling  problems  connected  with  the 
origin  of  cultivated  plants  will  read  Mile. 
Trouard-Riolle's  work  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and  will  recall  the 
penetrating  criticism  with  respect  to 
theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Radish  made 
by  de  Candolle  in  his  work  on  the  origin 
of  cultivated  plants.  De  Candolle's  descrip- 
tion of  Carriere's  experiments  is  as 
follows: — Seeds  of  the  slender-rooted 
Raphanistrum  were  sown  in  stiff  and  light 
soils,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  fleshy 
Radishes  of  varied  colour  and  form,  like 
those  of  our  gardens,  were  obtained.  In 
order  to  secure  this  result  Carriere  treated 
his  seedlings  as  biennials,  sowing  the  seed 
in  September. 

In  disputing  the  conclusiveness  of 
these  results,  de  Candolle  observes  that  R. 


Raphanistrum  is  a  European  plant  and  is 
unknown  in  Asia.  Hence  it  cannot  be 
the  progenitor  of  the  Radishes  which  have 
been  grown  in  India,  China  and  Japan 
for  long  ages.  The  most  recent  work  ap- 
pears to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  this 
criticism  and  to  strike  a  shrewd  blow  at 
the  common  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  "  cul- 
tivation "  as  a  means  whereby  our  edible 
plants  have  been  produced. 


The  Manure 
Heap. 


We  had  occasion  re- 
cently to  point  out  to 
gardeners  the  great 
importance  of  keeping 
manure  heaps  under  cover,  and  also  the 
advisability — owing  to  the  active  part 
played  by  flies  in  spreading  disease  among 
human  beings — of  adding  at  the  foot  of 
the  heap,  and  with  each  addition  of 
manure,  a  small  quantity  of  borax. 

As  evidence  of  the  loss  which  manure 
suffers  when  left  freely  exposed  to  air  and 
rain,  the  following  figures,  published  by 
the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege,* are  of  interest. 

The  respective  losses  in  4g  months  in 
large  (8-ton)  heaps  of  freshly  made  cow 
manure  were    as  follows:  — 

Nitrogen  in  open,  28.4  per  cent.  ;  under 
cover,   20.4  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  open,  21.1  per 
cent. ;  under  cover,  nil. 

Potash  in  open,  28.3  per  cent.  ;  under 
cover,  nil. 

It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the) 
loss  in  manures  stored  in  the  open 
may  amount  in  a  few  months  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  weight,  but  that  this 
loss  is  reduced  very  considerably  when 
peat-moss  litter  is  used  instead  of  straw. 
In  the  above  cited  experiment  the  rela- 
tive manurial  value  of  the  open-  and 
covered-stored  manures  was  tested  on 
crops  of  Potatos  and  Turnips,  and  it  was 
shown  by  the  crop  yield  that  the  manure 
stored  under  cover  gave  an  increased  yield 
of  7  per  cent,  over  that  from  manure  kept 
in  the  open. 

Experiments  conducted  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  conserv- 
ing the  plant-food  materials  in  manure 
led  to  the  recommendation  that  the  liquid 
manure  should  be  collected  in  tanks,  i.e., 
separated  so  far  as  possible  from  the  solid 
matter,  that  protection  from  rain  should 
be  provided,  and  that  the  manure  should 
be  trampled  and  covered  with  a  3-inch 
layer  of  soil.  Thereby  the  loss  of  nitro- 
gen is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  worst 
method  is  to  leave  the  manure  in  a  loosely 
packed  heap,  for  in  that  condition  fermen- 
tation proceeds  rapidly,  and  much  nitro- 
gen is  lost  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Striking  results  were  obtained  in  trials 
designed  to  ascertain  the  best  time  for 
distributing  manure  on  the  land.  Fresh 
manure,  20  tons  per  acre,  broadcast  on 
the  land  in  autumn  gave  an  increased  yield, 
over  unmanured  land,  of  25  per  cent.  ;  but 
equal  lots  of  fresh  manure  stored  till 
spring  and  the  residue  applied  in  drills 
to  the  same  root  crops  (Potatos  and  Tur- 
nips) produced  an  increase  of  56  per 
cent. 
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Plant  Novelties  at  the  Chelsea  Show. 

— In  the  present  issue  are  illustrated  three  of  the 
new  plants  which  received  Awards  at  the  R.H.S. 
recent  show  at  Chelsea.  Pyrus  Malus  Sargentii 
(fig.  95)  is  an  extremely  beautiful  white -flowered 
Grab.  The  shoots  are  crowded  with  blossoms, 
in  clusters  of  six  or  seven,  on  short,  axillary 
growths.  Paul's  Climber  Rose  (fig.  96)  was, 
by  general  consent,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  novelties  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee  for  award.  The  clusters  of 
crimson-scarlet  blooms  are  strikingly 
beautiful,  and  will  afford  a  touch  of  fine 
colouring  in  the  Rose-garden  and  on  per- 
golas and  arches.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
mired Orchids  was  Laelio-Cattleya  Sibyl 
Low's  Variety  (see  fig.  97),  shown  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Jarvis- 
brook,  Sussex,  which  secured  a  well- 
merited  First-class  Certificate.  The 
fine  size  and  shape  of  tne  flowers 
are  of  the  high  standard  now  demanded 
by  hybrid  experts.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  bright  rose  colour,  tinged 
and  veined  with  purple  ;  the  front  of  the 
lip  is  purplish-cTimson,  the  disc  yellow  on 
a  white  ground,  reddisi  markings  filling 
in  the  spaces  between  the  gold  lines  run- 
ning from  the  base.  The  crimped,  white 
margin  of  the  lip  is  an  additional  attrac- 
tion. 

Horticultural  Exhibition  Seventy 
Years  Ago.— Whoever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  present  at  the  exhibition  of 
flowers  and  fruit  last  Saturday,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  must, 
if  he  was  at  all  acquainted  with  garden- 
ing, have  been  most  especially  struck,  not 
only  by  the  great  quantity  of  beautiful 
specimens,  but  also  by  the  general  ab- 
sence of  bad  ones.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
exhibitors  were  proud  of  one  single  finely 
grown  plant  in  a  collection  of  forty  ;  now 
they  are  ashamed  of  an  indifferent  one  in 
the  same  number.  In  the  beginning  of 
these  annual  meetings,  people  claimed 
credit  for  that  sort  of  skill  which  con- 
sisted in  producing  a  few  forced  Kalmias 
and  a  dozen  miserable  Roses  flowering  in 
pots ;  no  gardener  could  now  venture  to 
face  the  ridicule  which  their  exhibition 
would  produce.  As  this  change  has  been 
visibly  connected  with  the  competition  at 
Chiswick,  it  shows  conclusively  how  im- 
portant are  the  effects  eventually  produced 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  rewards  to 
deserving  men ;  and  that  public  bodies 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  their  first 
attempts  at  producing  improvements  are 
unattended  with  all  the  success  which  san- 
guine persons  might  anticipate.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  true  course  to  take  in  all 
such  cases  is,  first  to  determine  what  it 
is  desirable  to  accomplish,  and  then  to  per- 
severe in  offering  premiums  until  the 
object  sought  for  shall  have  been  gained. 
Doubtless,  money  is  apparently  wasted  in 
this  operation  ;  and  sums  may  at  first  be 
paid  which  are  far  beyond  the  merit  which 
they  reward.  But  the  mere  'fact  that 
moderate  success  gains  in  public  immode- 
rate distinction  is  sure  to  excite  ambition, 
and  to  stimulate  to  the  utmost  whatever 
talent  the  country  may  contain.  But  this 
is  very  far  from,  being  the  only  great  re- 
sult. It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
even  the  most  important.  Another  effect  is 
to  render  common  that  kind  of  skill  which, 
without  public  competition,  would  continue 
to  be  confined  to  a  few,  as  it  always  was  before 
the  system  of  great  annual  exhibitions  was  acted 
upon.  Publicity  is  fatal  to  the  laggards  who 
abound  in  all  walks  of  life.  A  dull-witted  or  in- 
capable gardener,  who  goes  on  in  the  ancient 
fashion,  letting  alone  what  he  calls  "well,"  and 
never    striving    after    improvement,     is    either 


ruined  by  the  activity  and  skill  of  his  neigh- 
bours, or  is  roused  into  exertion,  and  bestirs  him- 
self to  equal  them.  Extract  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,   May  SI,   18/fO. 

The  Surveyors  Institution.  —The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  In- 
stitution will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  31st  inst. , 
at   5   p.m.      The    prizes    awarded     to  successful 


presided.  The  committee's  recommendation 
that,  in  the  present  crisis,  the  office  bearers 
and  committee  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
continue  for  another  year  was  adopted. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Holland  was  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  amongst  the  present  Kew  members  of 
the  committee.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Journal   the    deaths   have   occurred    of     Messrs. 


Fig.   97. — laelio-cattleya   sibyl  low's   variety, 
flowers  bright  rose-colour  veined  with   purple. 


candidates  in  connection  with  the  recent  pre- 
liminary and  professional  examinations  will  be 
presented  by  the  president  'at  the  meeting. 

Kew  Guild  Meeting  and  Dinner.  — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Kew  Guild  was  held  at  the  Hnlborn  Restaurant 
on     the    19th     inst.     Mr.     C'has.     H.      Curtis 


Giles  Brewer,  Thos.  W,  Dell,  and  William 
Granger.  A  grant  of  £5  has  been  made  from 
the  General  Benevolent  Fund  to  Mr.  HUGH 
Price,  who  is  stricken  with  paralysis.  Mr. 
V.  \V.  Harvkv  drew  attention  to  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution and  the  Koval  Gardeners'  Orphan   Fund, 
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and  exnressed  the  hope  that  all  members  of  the 
Kevv  Guild  would  support  these  gardening 
charities.  The  annual  dinner  was  held  on  the 
same  evening.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
M.  Louis  Gentil,  the  chair  was  taken  by  his 
compatriot,  M.  Val  Bouckenooghe.  Over  40 
members  were  present,  including  three  lady 
members,  Sergt.  R.  Kett,  of  the  Queen's  West- 
minsters, who  is  convalescing  from  a  shrapnel 
wound  received  at  Armentieres,  and  several  other 
"  khaki  "  members,  Mr.  M.  T.  Dawe,  late  of 
Uganda.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Godseff,  Harvey,  J. 
Weathers,  J.  Coutts,  Osborn,  and  Bartlett, 
and  as  guests  Messrs.  Robt.  Kerr  and  J, 
Pinches.  After  the  loyal  toast  had  he«n  pro- 
posed Mr.  J.  Weathers  gave  "  Le  Boi  des 
Beiges,"  which  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. In  responding  to  this  toast,  and  in 
proposing  "  His  Majesty's  Forces,"  the  chair- 
man recounted,  in  an  admirable  speech  in 
English,  his  experiences  at  Ypres  during  the 
terrible  August  and  September  of  last  year.  M. 
Bouckenooghe.,  as  readers  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  already  know,  was  a  prosperous  and 
hapny  nurseryman  in  that  beautiful  town.  There 
he  had  one  vinery  large  enough  to  house  the 
whole  of  the  Yorkshire  Regiment.  His  thriving 
nursery  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  stricken 
city,  and  is  now  desolate  and  ruined.  M. 
Bouckenooghe  paid  a  great  tribute  to  the  British 
Army,  and  in  coupling  the  toast  with  the  name 
of  Sergt.  Kett  expressed  his  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  now  familiar  khaki  in  the  room.  He  hoped 
that  all  of  the  military  members  would  be  spared 
to  re-unite  at  the  next  Kew  Guild  dinner.  Sergt. 
Kett  responded.  In  replying  for  "  The  Kew 
Guild,"  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  complimented  the 
chairman  on  his  excellent  speeches,  and  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  bore  what  to  most  people 
would  be  overwhelming  calamities.  A  guild 
should,  he  continued,  tend  to  brotherly  kindness, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
say  from  his  personal  experiences  that  this  spirit 
was  characteristic  of  the  Kew  Guild.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett proposed  the  health  of  the  Secretary  and 
Editor,  Mr.  H.  Cowley,  who  was  lying  wounded 
in  hospital  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  F. "  W.  Harvey, 
replying  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cowley,  said  thai 
when  he  visited  him  a  few  days  previously  lie 
was  delighted  to  see  how  fast  he  was  progressing, 
and  to  know  that  his  wound  was  not  likelv  to 
have  such  .permanent  ill-effects  as  was  at  "first 
feared.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Cowley  would 
greatly  appreciate  (lie  compliment  paid  him.  In 
a  graceful  speech  Miss  Gertrude  Cope  proposed 
the  health   of  the  chairman. 

The  Late  David  William  Thomson.— The 

personal  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  David  William 
TnoaisON,  nurseryman  and  seedsman,  113. 
George  Street,  Granton  Road,  and  Boswall 
Road,  Edinburgh,  who  died  on  March  11.  has 
been  returned  at  £10,889,  of  which  £10,297  is 
Scottish  estate. 

War  ITEMS.-Private  W.  L.  Somerville,  of 
the  2nd  Camerons,  has  been  wounded,  and  is  in 
a  Canadian  hospital  in  France.  Prior  to  enUt 
ment  Private  Somerville  was  a  gardener  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Mann,  Castlecraig,  Dolphin- 
ton.  He  is  the  second  son  of  Mr.  William 
Somerville,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stirling,  Fair- 
burn,  Muir  of  Ord,  Roes-shire. 

Private  J.   Anderson,  of  the  15th  Royal 

Scots,  who  has  been  wounded  in  action  in  the 
Dardanelles,  was  formerly  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener with  MessTS.  R.  B.  Laird,  Dickson  and 
Co.,  nurserymen,  Edinburgh. 

Second    Lieutenants    John    and     James 

O'Brien,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  writing  on  the  23rd 
inst.  to  their  father.  Mr.  James  O'Brien. 
secretary  of  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  give  expression  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  We  have  just  left  the  trenches  for  a 
rest  in  camp.  This  life  is  absolutely  ideal,  and 
though  it  is  not  unattended  by  dangers  (known 
to  us  before  we  enlisted),  we  are   so  busy  that 


we  are  often  in  awkward  positions  without  realis- 
ing the  situation.  We  would  not  be  out  of  this 
performance  for  worlds.  We  are  made  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  permit;  we  are  in- 
variably well  fed.  The  men  of  this  battalion 
are  fine  fellows,  and  we  could  trust  ourselves 
anywhere  with  them.  We  are  paying  increased 
attention  to  sanitation  and  general  cleanliness 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  battalion,  and  con- 
siderable improvements  have  been  effected  in 
this  direction." 

Mr.     Thomas     Wilkinson,     Tyntesfield 

Gardens,  Flax  Bourton,  Somerset,  writes  : — "  I 
regret  to  inform  you  that  Edward  Lewis,  one 
of  my  bothy  lads,  was  killed  in  action  at  Ypres 
on  the  13th  inst.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  with  me  two  years  previous  to 
joining  the  North  Somerset  YTeomanry  on  the 
outbreak  of  war." 

The  Rock  Garden  in  America.— It  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  predict  whether  the  popularity 
of  the  rock  garden  will  spread  to  America.  The 
Florists'  Exchange,  in  a  recent  note  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  inclined  to  think  that  rock-gardening  is 
making  headway  in  the  States — albeit  but  slowly. 
Whether  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is  of 
a  kind  to  favour  this  form  of  gardening  is  per- 
haps open  to  question.  Our  own  climate,  by 
reason  of  its  incredible  diversity  and  capricious- 
ness,  gives  to  all  gardening,  and  particularly 
rock-gardening,  the  flavour  of  adventure  and 
the  excitement  of  a  sport.  The  steadier-going 
Continental  climate  of  the  great  part  of  America 
may  possibly  rule  out  many  of  the  plants  which 
survive  and  even  flourish  in  our-  climate  of 
shreds  and  patches.  Nevertheless,  the  pleasures 
of  the  rock  garden  are  so  patent  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  in  some  form  or  other  the  rock 
garden  will  establish  itself  among  garden-lovers 
in  America  as  firmly  as  it  has  established  itself 
in  this  country. 

Market  Prices. -We  have  received  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  a  report  on  the  prices  of 
various  foodstuffs  for  the  second  week  in  May. 
Imports  of  Wheat  are  less  than  last  year,  the 
figures  being  1,228.400  cwts.  as  compared  with 
1,636,300  cwts.  in  1914.  Prices  for  Wheat  have 
now  ceased  to  advance,  but  good  prices  can  be 
obtained  for  supplies  admitting  of  prompt  de- 
livery. In  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  Eng- 
lish Asparagus  is  available  in  good  supplies,  and 
the  prices  are  generally  low.  In  London  Grapes 
and  Strawberries  are  rather  cheaper.  Imports  of 
Potatos  have  fallen  off,  the  week's  imports 
having  been  1,321  tons  as  against  6.527  tons  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year.  The  exports 
were  67  tons. 

"Botanical  Magazine." —The  following 
plants  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  issue 
for  May  : — 

Gentiana  darbata  forma  c.randiflora,  tab. 
8.609. — Gentiana  barbata  is  a  species  of  some 
confusion ;  it  has  been  figured  in  Bot.  Mag. 
under  the  name  G.  ciliata,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  G.  detonsa.  The  plant  is  closely 
related  to  the  latter,  but  differs  in  the  habit  of 
stem  growth,  its  more  acute  leaves,  and  by  the 
corolla  lobes  being  fimbriate  on  the  margin  just 
below  the  middle.  The  large  flowers  have  four 
spreading  corolla  lobes,  each  1  inch  wide,  blue 
on  the  upper  surface  and  greenish  below  ;  they 
remind  us  of  a  Vinca  rather  than  a  Gentian.  The 
plant  is  a  biennial,  hardy,  and  thrives  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soils,  preferring  a  partially  shaded 
situation.  Seeds  offer  a  ready  method  of  pro- 
pagation. 

Zygopktalum  Prainianum,  tab.  8.610. — This 
new  Peruvian  species  was  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mesrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  who 
exhibited  specimens  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
September  8,  1914  (see  Card.  Chron.,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1914,  p.  195).  It  is  allied  to  Z.  Burkei, 
but  has  larger  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves,  and 
slight  differences  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  green  marked  with  purple  ;  it  has  a 
white  lip  and  strongly  ridged,  rose-coloured 
callus. 


Amelanchler  Florida,  tab.  8,611. — This  orna- 
mental-flowered shrub  was  first  introduced  from 
Western  North  America  by  David  Douglas 
about  1826,  but  in  recent  years  the  plant  has 
been  confused  with  A.  alnifolia,  although  there, 
are  wide  differences.  A.  florida  forms  a  caes- 
pitose  shrub,  and  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  A.  alnifolia.  The  white  flowers  are  fol- 
lowed by  purplish-black  fruits  of  a  decorative 
character. 

Primula  pycnoloba,  tab.  8,612. — This  Chinese 
species  of  Primula  has  a  very  distinct  inflor- 
escence :  the  corolla  is  dark  pink  set  in  a  leafy, 
tubular  calyx  of  yellowish  green.  The  foliage 
is  broadly  cordate  and  almost  6  inches  across. 
All  the  parts  have  scattered  hairs,  including  the 
bracts  and  petioles.  The  plant  has  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  a  severe  winter  in  this  country,  but 
so  far  specimens  at  Kew  growing  in  a  shaded 
part  of  the  rock  garden  have  not  been  injured 
by  cold. 

Saw-Dust    as    a    Source    of     Potash.  — 

Attention  is  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Gimingham  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  May. 
1915,  to  the  fact  that  the  wood-waste  from  saw- 
mills is  rich  in  potash,  and  may  serve  to  eke  out 
the  short  supplies  of  potash  manures.  The  wood- 
waste  is  often  burned,  on  the  spot,  and  the  ash 
residue  put  out  in  heaps  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
potash  is  washed  out  by  rain.  Analyses  of  the 
ash  shows  that  it  may  contain  so  much  as  10 
per  cent,  of  potash;  so  large  a  quantity  makes 
the  ash  of  a  manurial  value  equal  to  that  of 
kainit.  This  high  percentage  is  given  by  the 
fine  dust,  the  coarser  ash  containing  rather  less. 
In  not  a  few  cases  the  wood-waste  in  mills  is 
only  with  difficulty  got  rid  of,  and  where  the 
output  of  saw-mills  is  considerable  it  would 
prove  worth  while  to  put  up  a  plant  to  lecover 
the  potash,  which  is  at  present  wasted. 

Hailstones     as     Large    as    Baseballs.— 

The  United  States  papers  record  that  at  St. 
Louis  a  recent  storm  was  accompanied  by  hail  as 
large  as  baseballs.  This,  which  in  the  breezy 
colloquialism  of  the  country  is  described  as 
"  some  "  hail,  did  an  enormous  amount  of  damage 
to  garden  crops  and   to  glasshouses. 

Close  Time  for  Flowers.  — A  recent 
issue  of  the  Boston  Herald  contains  an  appeal 
for  a  close  season  for  the  natural  flora  of  the 
country.  It  seems  that  the  great  demand  for 
greenery  in  the  large  towns  is  being  responsible 
for  an  almost  wholesale  clearance  of  many  native 
shrubs.  Particular  mention  is  made  of  Mountain 
Laurel  and  Trailing  Arbutus,  which  at  one  time 
clothed  large  areas  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  ;  but  "  the  market 
men  now  strip  the  hillsides." 

Horse  Manure.— We  understand  that  at 
some  of  the  remount  depots  there  are  large  accu- 
mulations of  horse  manure,  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
cimps  are  concerned  lest  they  should  during 
summer  prove  prolific  breeding-grounds  for  flies. 
We  believe  that  if  publicity  were  given  to  the 
fact  that  such  manure  might  be  had  for  the 
cartage  large  quantities  would  be  disposed  of 
locally. 

Publications  Received.—  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Vol.  XIV.,  Part  2.  (Trinidad:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Port-of-Spain.)  Price  3d. 
—  Classification  of  the  Cryphalinae,  with  De- 
scription of  New  Genera  and  Species.  By  A.  D. 
Hopkins.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. (Washington  :  Government  Printing 
Office.) — Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
Harpenden,  Annual  Report  for  1914.  (Harpen- 
den :  D.  J.  Jeffery,  Vaughan  Road.)  —  The 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  with  Applications 
to  Practice.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New  and  revised 
edition.  (London:  Maomillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  7s.  6d.  —  The  Well-Considered  Garden. 
By  Mrs.  Franois  King.  (New  York:  Charles 
Soribner's  Sons.)    Price  42.00. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE     (XXIX). 


CORRESPONDANCE  DE  BRUXELLES. 

Depuis  la  guerre,  le  cri  general  a  ete  :  "  Plus 
de  depenses  de  luxe,"  et  les  commandes  de 
plantes  et  de  (leurs  ont  ete  reduites  a  leur  plus 
simple  expression.  Dans  les  etablissements 
horticoles,  beaucoup  d'ouvriers  ont  du  etre  con- 
gedies  et  cette  reserve  dans  les  depenses,  que 
d'aucuns  jugent  exageree,  augmente  le  nombre 
de  malheureux  qui  sont  obliges  d'aller  s'alimenter 
aux  refectoires  publics.  Les  producteurs  eux- 
memes  souffrent  enormement ;  il  suffira  de  signaler 
le  cas  d'un  de  nos  fleuristes  les  mieux  eonnus  dont 
l'etablissement  avait  pris  une  gi'ande  extension. 
Chevaux  et  voitures  avaient  du  etre  remplaees  par 
des  camions  automobiles  pour  permettre  de  des- 
servir  la  nombreuse  clientele.  Aujourd'hui,  il 
peut  porter  personnellement  toutes  les  commandes 
qui  lui  sont  faites,  et  il  s'est  vu  oblige  de  se 
defaire  de  son  materiel  de  delivraison. 

Les  horticulteurs  etablis  en  pleine  campagne 
sont  quelque  peu  epargnes,  leurs  ressources  etant 
partiellement  tiroes  de  1'agriculture  dont  les  pro- 
duits  sont  plus  indispensables  que  ceux  de 
l'horti  culture. 

Le  forcage  a  ete  d'une  importance  minime, 
ainsi  que  j'ai  eu  l'occasion  de  le  faire  savoir 
deja.  Ceux  qui  ont  risque  la  chose  n'ont  pas 
fait  une  mauvaise  affaire,  surtout  pour  ce  qui  con- 
cerne  la  Rose  et  le  Lilas,  cela  grace  a  la  rarete 
des  fleurs  indigenes  et  a  I'absence  complete  de 
concurrence  etrangere.  Les  belles  Roses  valent 
1  a  5  fr.  la  douzaine,  le  Lilas,  Marly,  1  a  2  fr., 
Marie  Legraye  2  a  6  fr.,  les  Tulipes  1  a  2  fr.,  les 
Violettes  0  fr.  10  a  0  f r.  25  le  paquet,  les  Muguets 
0  fr.  60  a  1  fr.  30.  Les  Tares  Oeillets  americains 
trouvent  amateurs  entre  1  a  2  fr.  la  douzaine. 
Les  Orchidees  ne  sont  pas  demandees  et  font  des 
prix  tres  bas. 

Outre  les  acheteurs  locaux,  on  rencontre  ceux 
d'Anvers,  de  Liege,  de  Namur,  de  Gand  et 
meme  de  Lille,  ces  derniers  etant  completement 
separes  de  leurs  fournisseurs  habituels. 

Je  suis  en  mesure  de  dire  maintenant  que 
malgre  1'accroissement  enorme  des  plantations 
de  Witloof  (Chicoree  de  Bruxelles),  3a  levee 
irreguliere,  les  destructions  operees  dans  certains 
champs  par  les  faits  de  guerre,  et  par  dessus 
tout,  le  non  emploi  des  racines  pour  la  produc- 
tion de  chicons  chez  des  producteurs  decourages, 
la  recolte  totale  a  subi  une  diminution  qu'on 
peut  estimer  a  un  tiers  environ.  Les  racines 
ont  ete  employees  sur  une  grande  echelle  pour 
l'alimentation  des  animaux  domestiques,  cer- 
tains proprdetaires  de  chevaux  de  courses  les 
payant  jusqu'a  5  francs  les  100  kilos. 

Les  transports  internationaux  etant  a  peu  pres 
arretes,  les  charrettes  a  bras,  chargees  de  Wit- 
loof, se  rencontraient  a  chaque  pas  a  Bruxelles. 
A  la  fin  d&  l'hiver  cependant  des  envois  assez 
considerables  ont  ete  faits  vers  la  Hollande. 

Dans  la  region  de  Duffel-Malines,  une  partie 
des  serres  a  legumes  detruites  lors  du  bombarde- 
ment  d'Anvers  ont  ete  reconstruites,  mais  les 
communications  avec  la  capitale  sont  restees  a 
peu  pres  impossibles.  Le  forcage  y  est  con- 
sequemment  moins  important  encore  qu'aux 
environs  de  Bruxelles ;  c'est  dire  que  la  situa- 
tion n'y  est  pas  brillante  puisque  ■  les  Fraises  de 
primeur  "  Vilmorin  "  constituent  la  principal© 
ressource  de  beaucoup  d'horticulteurs  de  cette 
region.  La  culture  des  Choux-fleurs  precoces 
et  des  Tomates,  autres  specialites  locales,  est 
egalement  restreinte.  II  en  est  de  rneme  encore 
pour  les  petits  Pois  et  les  Haricots  verts.  Seule 
la  culture  de  la  Pomme  de  terre  precoce  a  £te 
entreprise  sur  une  echelle  considerable,  car  on 
attend  une  demande  tres  ferme  et  des  prix 
remuneVateurs.     Si    le  temps  reste  favorable,  la 


recolte  comniencera  dans  les  premiers  jours  de 
juin. 

II  arrive  journellement  a  Bruxelles  un  grand 
nombre  de  camions  charges  de  Laitues  pommees 
qui  valent  0  f r.  50  a  0  fr.  80  la  douzaine,  au  lieu 
de  1  fr.  20  a  1  fr.  60  en  1914.  La  Laitue  a 
couper  fait  0  fr.  15  a  0  fr.  25  le  kilo,  l'Epinard, 
si  demande  ordinairement  par  les  marchandsalle- 
mands,  0  fr.  25  a  0  fr.  30. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  les  fruits,  les  derniers 
Raisins  Gros  Colman  de  Hoeylaert  se  payent 
4  fr.  a  6  fr.  50  le  kilo.  Le  Raisin  nouveau  est 
toujours  tres  rare.  Du  Gros  Dore  marque  J.  V. 
a  fait  13  fr.  50,  le  Frankenthal  (une  dizaine 
de  caisses  par  jour)  6  a  12  francs.  Le  27  avril, 
il  y  a  eu  de  plus  aux  Halles  des  Producteurs, 
35  caisses  de  Peches,  marque  CD.,  qui  ont 
atteint  5  fr.  50.  Aujourd'hui  5  caisses,  marque 
V.A.,  out  fait  3  francs.  II  arrive  enfin  chaque 
jour  4  a  500  caissettes  de  Fraises  "Vilmorin," 
de  Vilvorde,  de  1  fr.  50  a  3  fr.,  et  100  k  200 
caissettes  de  "Marguerite  Lebreton "  d'Over- 
Yssche,  de  0  fr.  50  ii  1  fr. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Les  Produits  horticoles  dans  la  Pro- 
vince du  Rhin.  — Le  Nieuwe  Botte.rdamsche 
Courant  signale  qu'a  la  suite  des  initiatives 
prises  en  Allemagne  en  matiere  de  culture,  les 
Laitues  peuvent  maintenant  s'Obtenir  dans  les 
rues  des  villes  rhenanes  a  25  pfennigs  (32  cen- 
times) les  deux,  alors  qu'auparavant  ce  produit, 
d'origine  francaise,  devait  etre  paye  tres  cher. 
Le  journal  hollandais  fait  sans  doute  erreur.  A 
cette  epoque  de  1'annee,  les  Daitues  importees 
en  Allemagne  sont  en  tres  grande  partie 
originaires  de  Hollande  et  surtout  du  Westland. 
Pour  ceux  qui  savent  que  des  quantites  con- 
siderables de  Laitues  hollandaises  ont  du,  a 
certains  moments,  etre  vendues  a  vif  prix  en 
Angleterre,_  le  prix  de  detail  en  Allemagne  de  16 
centimes  piece  ne  parait  pas  devoir  effrayer  outTe 
mesure  les  producteurs.  Pres  des  villes  et 
agglomerations  importantes  on  voit  maintenant 
de  grands  jardins  ou  le  soir  hommes  et  femmes 
vont  cultiver  un  lopin  de  terre.  On  y  conduirait 
aussi  des  prisonniers  de  guerre,  et  memo  des 
bourgeois  en  .  .  .  redingote  s'y  rendraient,  les 
outils  sur  l'epaule.  C'est  done  un  veritable 
sport ;  mais  pauvres  legumes,  et  pauvres  popula- 
tions qui  doivent  attendre  leurs  legumes  du 
travail  de  ces  bourgeois  !  Les  fruits  coloniaux 
pour  lesquels  Hambourg  constitue  normalement 
le  grand  marche  distributeur,  sont  a  peu  pres 
introuvables ;  rarement  de  faibles  quantites  de 
Bananes  peuvent  etre  introduites  via  Rotter- 
dam. Ce  fruit  constitue  maintenant  un  luxe  a 
peu  pres  inconnu. 

Les  Semences  en  Belgique.— Les  imarai- 
chers  beiges  sont  tributaires  de  l'etranger  pour 
la  fourniture  d'une  large  part  de  leurs  semences 
potageres.  Le  gouvernement  allemand  avait 
adresse  ses  remerciments  aux  grainiers  alle- 
mands  qui  avaient  mis  des  semences  a  la  dis- 
position des  interesses  beiges,  mais  nous  ap- 
prenons  maintenant  que  les  envois  d'Allemagne 
n'etant  plus  possibles,  les  comites  beiges  ont  dii 
faire  des  demarches  a  Rotterdam  pour  obtenir 
1'envoi  des  graines  indispensables  aux  ensemence- 
ments. 

Le  Marche  hollandais.— Le  beau  temps 
des  dernieres  semaines  a  fait  avancer  rapide- 
ment  les  legumes.  Deja  des  quantites  conside- 
rables de  Laitues  pommees  de  plein  air  font  la 
concurrence  a  celles  des  chassis  et  des  seTres. 
Les  prix  ont    evidemment    baisse,  la    meilleure 


qualite  faisant  encoTe  jusqu'a  3-5  fr.  le  cent. 
Le  temps  chaud  et  surtout  le  manque  de  soins 
nuisent  a  1'exportation ;  on  dirige  sur  l'An- 
gleterre  des  envois  enormes  de  Laitues  de 
qualite  inferieure  qui  ne  peuvent  pas,  dans  les 
conditions  actuelles,  payer  les  frais  de  transport. 
L'eternel  conseil  de  n'exporter  que  la  bonne 
marchandise  est  de  rigueur  plus  que  jamais! 
Les  beaux  Concombres  valent  encore  20  a  30 
centimes,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  raal  eu  egard  a  la 
saison;  les  jeunes  Carottes  en  bottes,  15  a  25 
centimes.  Les  premiers  fruits  forces,  Raisins, 
Peches,  Fraises,  Tomates  sont  chers. 

Le  Sulfate  de  Cuivre.— Le  gouvernement 
britannique  autorise  la  sortie  du  sulfate  neces- 
saire  aux  applications  fungicides  en  France. 
M.  Fernand  David,  ministre  de  l'Agriculture, 
vient  de  rappeler  les  recommandations  relatives 
a  la  commande  immediate,  le  gouvernement 
britannique  devant  connaitre  les  besoins  des 
Allies  avant  de  satisfaire  a  ceux  des  pays 
neutres.  On  sait  que  le  sulfate  de  cuivre  est 
considere  comme  contrebande,  ce  qui  explique 
les  entraves  mises  au  trafic. 

L'Etat  des  Cultures  horticoles  en 
Hollande.  —  Les  quotidiens  hollandais  nous 
donnent,  d'apres  le  Journal  Officiel,  un  apercu 
de  la  situation  dans  les  jardins  et  vergers  a  la 
date  du  12  mai.  Cet  apercu  est  dresse  d'apres 
les  renseignements  fournis  par  les  professeurs 
d'horticulture.  Les  previsions  pour  la  recolte 
de  1915  sont,  d'une  facon  generale,  excellentefi. 
La  floraison  a  eu  lieu  dans  de  tTes  bonnes  con- 
ditions. Les  fruits  nious  ont,  dans  certains  dis- 
tricts, eu  a  aouffrir  de  la  gelee  et  des  atteintes 
de  certains  parasites.  L'etat  des  plantations 
de  Cerises  natives  et  tardives  est  bon  ou 
excellent  selon  les  centres  de  cultures.  II 
en  est  de  meme  pour  les  Groseilles.  Certains 
centres  cependant  ne  rapportent  qu'une  situa- 
tion passable  pour  la  Groseille  h  cassis,  certains 
autres  pour  la  Groseille  a  maquereau.  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  Framboises,  la  floraison  a  ete  re- 
tardee  par  le  temps  humide  du  debut  de 
1'annee;  les  renseignements  sont  consequemment 
encore  incomplets,  mais  les  previsions  sont  bonnes. 
Le  rapport  ne  porte  pas  encore  sur  les  fruit& 
produits  sur  tiges. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

In  Brussel  bestaat  maar  weinig  handel  voor  de- 
bloemisten.  Men  doet  geene  uitgaven  die  kunnen 
vermeden  worden,  en  groote  tuinbouwers  die- 
vroeger  automobiel  bezaten,  kunnen  nu  zelf  de 
bestellingen  afleveren.  Werkvolk  werd  afge- 
dankt.  Ten  gevolge  der  kleine  hoeveelheid  aan- 
gejaagde  bloemen  on  der  afwezigheid  van 
•vreemde  pToducten,  zijn  de  prijzen  nog  al  goed. 
Ongelukkiglijk  hebben  de  meeste  kweekers  niets- 
te  leveren  voor  het  oogenblik. 

Rond  Duffel  werden  dit  jaar  om  zoo  te  zeggen 
geene  aardbezien  vervroegd  ;  ook  minder  vroege- 
bloemkoolen  en  tomaten  werden  uitgeplant.  Dit 
is  een  groot  verlies  voor  deze  streek.  De  teelt 
van  vroege  aardappels  werd  echter  op  groote- 
schaal  gedreven  daar  men  hiervau  loonende  uit- 
komst  verwacht. 

Het  schijnt  dat  men  in  duitsche  steden  wel- 
gekleede  heeren  met  spade  en  hark  naar  den 
akker  ziet  trekken.  Volgens  berichten  ait  Hol- 
land zijn  de  vooruitziehten  voor  den  fruitoogst 
aldaar  uitmuutend.  Men  heeft  <laar  ook  voet- 
stappen  aangewend  om  het  noodigc  zaad  voor  de 
belgische  hoven  te  verkrijgen,  want  van  Duitsch- 
land  bekomt  men  er  geen. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor*    do    not   hold    themselves    responsible    tor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

R.H.S.    Trial    of     Melons,     1914.  —    In 

a  report  issued  by  the  R.H.S.  of  a  trial  of  Melons 
at  Wisley  last  year  no  fewer  than  sixty-one 
varieties  were  tested.  Flavour,  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  quality  in  a  Melon, 
is  given  very  good,  in  but  four  instances  — 
Emerald  Gem  (Sutton),  Longford  Castle  (Tucker). 
Mymm's  Hero  (Hazelton),  and  Sutton's  Scar- 
let (Sutton).  Twenty  varieties  merit  the  prefix 
good,  the  remainder  being  acceptable  or  noor.  It 
need  scarcely  be  stated  by  me  that  culture  and 
soil  have  much  to  do  with  flavour  in  Melons. 
The  trial  is  convincing  that  there  are  far  too 
many  varieties  in  cultivation.  Only  ten  varieties 
of  Melons  have  obtained  the  high  award  of  a 
First-class  Certificate,  the  bulk  of  these 
being  old  varieties,  and  they  still  maintain 
their  quality,  showing  how  well  the  strains  hive 
been  kept  pure.  I  cannot  say  from  memory 
which  is  the  oldest  variety,  but  Scarlet  Gem 
has  been  grown  for  well  over  forty  years.  Hero 
of  Lockinge  runs  it  close  in  point  of  age ; 
this  latter  variety  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
most  popular  sort,  being  useful  for  growing  in 
frames  as  well  as  in  houses.  The  fruits  are  large 
enough  for  any  purpose,  of  good  flavour  and 
colour ;  moreover,  the  plant  is  a  free  cropper 
and  easy  of  cultivation.  Little  Heath  is,  I  be- 
lieve, of  earlier  introduction,  but  I  have  never 
held  a  high  opinion  of  its  quality.  The  variety 
Read's  Scarlet  was  a  popular  Melon  almost  four 
decades  ago,  and  nearly  as  long  since  Eastnor 
Castle  was  highly  esteemed.  The  fault  of  this 
latter  variety  is  its  large  size,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  newer  varieties.  A  fruit 
weighing  3  lbs.  is  much  more  acceptable  as  a 
rule  than  one  which  turns  the  scale  at  51bs. 
In  leading  through  the  test,  as  compiled  by 
the  Wisley  authorities,  one  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trials 
conducted  by  the  R.H.S.    E.  Molyneux. 

The    Tulip    Trials    at    Wisley.—  The 

immense  number  of  names  which  have  been 
given  to  Tulips,  many  of  which  are  not  worth 
preserving,  make  a  selection  extremely  difficult 
to  any  one  but  a  specialist,  and  even  the  selec- 
tion which  you  publish  on  pp.  273-74  contains  a 
far  greater  number  of  varieties  than  most  gar- 
deners have  space  or  desire  to  grow.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  beg  the  committee  before  publish- 
ing in  the  society's  journal  the  result  of  their 
work  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  power  of 
the  selected  varieties  to  resist  the  inclemencies 
of  weather,  which  many  of  the  florist  Tulips 
seem  unable  to  resist  without  special  protection. 
The  excessive  height  of  some  of  the  stems,  and 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  flowers  make  them 
unable  to  resist  rain,  and  the  leaves  of  some 
varieties  seem  much  more  tender  and  liable  to 
be  injured  by  hail  and  frost  than  others.  Vigour 
of  constitution  and  a  dwarf  sturdy  habit  are, 
in  my  opinion,  qualities  which  far  outweigh  the 
points  which  florists  insist  on,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  of  the  species  are  far  superior  to 
the  florist  Tulips  in  these  points,  and  might  be 
used  with  great  advantage  in  hybridising.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  how  few  of  the  species  were 
represented  in  the  trial,  some  of  the  very  best 
being  absent  altogether.  A  very  remarkable 
Tulip,  new  to  me,  was  Moils.  S.  Mottet,  the 
origin  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  learn.  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how  very  dif- 
ferent my  experience  is  from  that  of  Mr.  Dykes 
(in  Gard.  Chron.,  May  8,  1915,  p.  251)  with  re- 
gard to  that  very  beautiful,  extremely  hardy, 
and  distinct  Tulip,  T.  saxatilis,  which  I  have 
now  grown  for  forty  years.  It  is  distinct  from 
all  other  Tulips  in  its  shining  leaves,  which  are 
quite  uninjured  by  frost  or  hail,  and  it, 
normally,  produces  two  or  three  flowers  on  the 
same  stem.  It  has  this  great  advantage  that 
it  need  never  be  taken  up,  as  the  bulbs  are 
covered  with  a  hard  coat  which  seems  to  make 
them  absolutely  immune  to  disease  if  planted 
in  a  dry  well-drained  situation.  It  forms  a  num- 
ber of  stoloniferous  bulbs,  many  of  which  do 
not  flower,  but  if  left  undisturbed  in  a  hot 
corner  under  a  wall  amongst  the  roots  of  shrubs 
it  will,  in  my  garden  on  poor  calcareous  soil, 
flower  profusely;  whereas  if  taken  up  annually 


it  is  with  me  a  very  shy  flowerer.  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  pollen  of  this  plant,  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  seed,  might  produce  a  new  and 
very  valuable  race  of  Tulips,  whilst  its  colour 
is  unique  in  the  genus.  Another  extremely 
beautiful  Tulip,  which  however  dies  out  in  most 
English  gardens,  is  the  Lady  Tulip  (T.  Clusiana), 
a  native  of  the  Riviera,  of  which  Mr.  Barr  has 
this  year  shown  a  particularly  fine  strain.  Why 
should  it  not  become  the  parent  of  a  new  Tace, 
smaller,  more  elegant,  and  less  gaudy  than  so 
many  of  our  florist  Tulips?  T.  linifolia,  T. 
concinna,  T.  praestans  and  T.  primulina  and., 
best  of  all,  T.  Kaufmanniana,  are  all  species 
which  no  garden  can  dispense  with,  and  the 
latter,  which  ripens  seed  even  at  Colesborne, 
varies  60  much  that  it  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  florists.  B.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne,  Glou- 
cestershire. 

Anacyclus  formosus  (see  p.  268).— Having 
cultivated  Anacyclus  formosus  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  am  pleased  to  observe  your 
favourable  remarks  upon  the  plant  as  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Allgrove,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  May  11.  It  is  well  de- 
scribed in  your  note,  so  that  one  need  not  say 
anything  about  its  general  character.  I  raised 
plants  from  6eeds  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Edward 
Whittall,  of  Smyrna,  but,  as  few  seeds  only 
germinated,  I  have  at  present  one  plant  only. 
This  is  some  twelve  years  old,  and  it  is  growing 
and  flowering  freely.  It  is  planted  on 
sunny  rockwork,  facing  almost  due  south,  and 
it  has  been  in  the  same  position  for  fully  ten 
years.  The  specimen  blooms  regularly,  and  is 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  see  it,  because 
of  the  plumose,  greyish  foliage,  and  the  white 
flowers.     S.   Arnott,    Sunnymead,   Dumfries. 

The  late  Mr.  Bailey  Wadds. -Although 
I  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Bailev  Wadds, 
the  news  of  his  decease  did  not  greatly  sur- 
prise me,  because  on  the  14th  inst.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  very  ill  and  had  little  hope  of  re- 
covery. I  had  enjoyed  his  friendship  for  twelve 
years,  and  during  that  time  had  found  him 
the  soul  of  honour  and  one  of  the  best-lived 
men  I  have  known.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make 
a  presentation  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Birdsall 
gardening  staff  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
in  June,  1906.  It  was  a  deep  regret  to  all  in  the 
garden  at  that  time,  but  he  had  lived  a  veTy 
strenuous  life  and  deserved  his  well-earned  rest. 
His  past  few  years  have  been  full  of  usefulness 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution  can  testify.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  even  this  year 
he  has  collected  a  considerable  sum  for  this  de- 
serving charity.  He  started  many  a  lad  on  a 
useful  career  during  his  long  term  of  service  at 
Birdsall.     C.  FranMsh. 

How   New  Varieties   Arise  in    Nature.— 

It  is  often  asked,  Why  do  we  not  see  new  varie- 
ties or  species  arise  in  nature,  nowl  The  answer 
may  be,  because  you  do  not  look  out  for  them  ! 
It  is  true  that  well-marked  varieties  are  not 
very  common ;  but  the  following  may  interest 
those  who  care  about  evolution  and  its  ways. 
The  Buttercup  (Ranunculus  bulbosus)  is  a  xero- 
phyte  so  far  as  it  affects  the  higher  and  drier 
parts  of  a  field,  or  the  ridges  only  in  meadows 
which  have  retained  the  old  drainage  system  of 
"ridge  and  furrow,"  as  in  Warwickshire.  This 
Buttercup  is  always  on  the  ridges,  descending 
to  about  1  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  field  "  Buttercup,  R. 
acris,  if  present,  is  confined  to  the  furrows.  In 
a  field  lying  very  low.  in  fact  just  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  and  within  100  yards  of  it,  near 
Poole  Harbour,  the  bulbous  Buttercup  abounds, 
but  it  only  grows  on  the  wettest  parts,  avoiding 
the  highest  places  ;  the  earth  is  black  with  peat. 
It  is  to  be  recognised  by  the  reflexed  sepals,  the 
fluted  flower-stalk,  and'  the  leaf -blades ;  but  it 
has  no  "corm."  Instead,  several  offshoots  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  These  all  bear  leaves 
and  blossoms  simultaneously  with  the  parent 
plant;  so  that  they  look  like  "clumps,"  though 
really  a  single  plant  only  ;  like  a  sort  of  "  hen 
and  chickens."  Moreover,  unlike  a  xerophyte, 
it  is  almost  entirely  hairless.  It  also  flowers 
much  later  than  the  normal  form,  even  into 
September.     I   went   to-day    (May   17)    and   not 


one  was  in  flower;  though  all  other  fields  were 
yellow  with  them.  Somewhere  about  1885  1 
noticed  a  single  plant  of  a  Buttercup  in  a  marshy 
spot  near  the  Orwell  at  Felixstowe.  This,  too, 
turned  out  to  be  R.  bulbosus.  The  Creeping 
Buttercup,  R.  repens,  is  a  troublesome  weed  in 
my  garden  as  it  spreads  under  the  Gooseberry 
bushes.  A  single  plant,  which  came  up  in  the 
"  open  "  near  a  manure  heap,  has  completely 
changed  its  habit.  It  has  now  formed  six 
plants,  probably  arising  from  original  runners, 
forming  a  huge  clump  nearly  2  feet  in 
height  and  6  feet  in  circumference.  The 
leaves,  consisting  of  long  stalks  and  trifoliate 
blade,  are  18  inches  in  length,  the  blades 
being  3-4  inches  across.  In  the  ordinary 
plants  the  length  of  the  leaf  is  6  inches  and  3 
inches  across.  The  "  clump  "  is  producing  no 
runners  at  all.  The  flower  has  the  spreading 
sepals  and  fluted  flower-stalk  characteristic  of 
R.  repens.  In  my  garden  at  Leamington  R. 
repens  grew  near  a  mass  of  Ferns,  and  some  of 
the  runners  penetrating  between  the  Ferns  grew 
vertically  in  adaptation  to  their  new  conditions. 
Another  plant  abundant  on  a  bank  also  close  to 
Poole  Harbour  is  Plantago  Coronopus.  This  is 
usually  a  xerophyte,  frequenting  sandy  plaees. 
Instead  of  having  the  usual  hairy,  much-incised 
leaf-blades,  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  the  segments 
being  very  short  and  the  middle  part  strop- 
shaped.  The  whole  is  very  fleshy.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  maritime  variety.  M.  Lesage, 
many  years  ago,  proved  that  the  universal 
feature  of  fleshiness  in  seaside  plants  is  caused 
by  salt,  by  experimenting  with  inland  garden 
plants.  I  got  the  seeds  of  the  common  form 
(which  is  quite  woolly  in  Egypt)  and  watered  the 
seedlings  with  salt  and  water.  They  grew  up, 
bore  flowers  and  fruits,  and  were  identical  in 
every  way  with  the  maritime  "  halophytic " 
form.  At  Bad  Nauheim,  near  Frankfort, 
famous  for  its  brine  spring,  the  authorities  have 
erected  an  immense  wall  of  faggots,  on  which  the 
brine  is  pumped,  and  the  condensed  water  col- 
lected below.  The  wind  naturally  blows  the 
spray  all  round  it,  and  many  species  of  different 
genera  have  consequently  acquired  a  more  or  less 
fleshy  consistency  in  their  leaves.  Plantago 
maritima  is  a  common  plant  there.  I  could  de- 
scribe others,  but  the  above  will  be  enough  to 
explain  how  Darwin's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  evolution  (which  he  says  has  nothing  to  do 
with  "  natural  selection  ")  is  the  "  direct  action 
of  changed  conditions  of  life."  To  these  the 
plant,  through  its  variability,  responds,  and 
then  all  the  seedlings  of  the  plant  grow  up  alike 
"  definitely,"  i.e.,  in  adaptation  to  the  new  con- 
ditions; so  that,  as  he  says,  "a  new  subvariety 
is  produced  without  the  aid  of  natural  selec- 
tion."*    George  Senslow. 

The  Labour  Problem.- One  way  of  mini- 
mising labour,  attended  by  no  ill  results,  is  that 
of  reducing  the  number  of  shifts  of  decorative 
pot  plants.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  for  many 
years  to  follow  this  system,  such  freely-growing 
plants  as  Marguerites,  both  the  old  Single  Paris 
Daisy  and  the  recent  Mrs.  Sanders,  being  amen- 
able to  the  treatment.  The  plants,  after  becoming 
strong  and  well  rooted  in  boxes,  are  transferred 
to  6  and  7  inch  pots,  in  which  they  flower  in 
autumn,  winter,  and  the  following  spring.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  rooted  singly  in  3-inch  pots  do 
well  when  transferred  into  6-inch  pots,  and  there 
are  many  other  plants  which  may  be  treated 
similarly  to  these.  Those  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  this  cultural  method  are  apt  to  fail 
to  make  the  compost  firm  enough,  with  the  result 
that  the  roots  ramify  through  the  material  too 
soon,  and  the  plants  suffer  from  semi-starvation. 
Especially  should  that  portion  of  the  compost  on 
•which  the  base  of  the  ball  rests  when  repotted 
be  made  firm.  The  new  roots  tend  to  push 
downwards,  which  the  slightly  increased  firmness 
hinders  until  they  have  partly  taken  possession 
of  the  upper  portion.  Attention  to  this  point 
is  essential  to  success.  This  season  our  Chry- 
santhemums aTe  receiving  only  one  shift — from 
cutting  boxes  to  4-inch  pots,  and  from  these  to 
the  flowering  ones.  When  extra  large  plants  are 
"wanted  three  are  potted  up  together,  and  spread 
apart  when  repotted  shortly.     The  chief  danger 

•  Variation  under  Domestication,  ttc,  Vol.  II.,  pp. 
271,  272. 
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to  be  apprehended  under  this  treatment  is  ovct- 
watering  immediately  subsequent  to  repotting. 
Again,  division  of  labour  when  properly  man- 
aged results  in  a  saving  of  time.  Thus  it  takes 
less  time  to  pot  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
when  one  man  prepares  the  pots  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  plants  to  be  tilled  by  another, 
than  if  both  weTe  performing  the  whole  opera- 
tion. In  the  potting  of  Dutch  bulbs  and  Daffo- 
dils a  great  saving  is  effected  if  one  man  fills 
a  series  of  pots  one  after  the  other  and  prepares 
them  for  another  who  inserts  the  bulbs,  and 
hands  them  to  a  third  man  to  plunge.  Even  if 
there  be  only  one  operator,  he  works  quicker  when 
he  fills  six  to  ten  pots  at  a  time  and  inserts  the 
bulbs  in  the  mass  instead  of  filling  the  pots  and 
inserting  the  bulbs  one  at  a  time.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  in  a  garden  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  waste  of  time.  Much  depends 
on  the  management  for  getting  through  work. 
For  instance,  in  passing  one  day  through  a  gar- 
den in  search  of  the  gardener  I  came  on  two 
men  employed  in  cutting  off  the  flowered  out- 
spikes  of  a  few  herbaceous  plants.  Both  were 
engaged  on  one  plant,  and  both  took  each  spike 
as  it  was  cut  and  transferred  it  to  a  heap  beside 
the  border.  In  this  instance  there  was  only 
room  for  one  workman,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  reason  why  instead  of  passing  single 
spikes  to  the  heap  he  should  not  have  gathered 
all  the  spikes  on  one  plant  and  then  laid  them 
aside.  I  got  my  boys  this  spring  to  put  in  cut- 
tings in  a  way  which  I  had  read  of,  but  not  before 
employed.  Instead  of  placing  each  cutting  in 
the  hole  made  for  it  and  pressing  the  soil  firm 
before  passing  on  to  the  next,  holes  were  made 
for  a  series  of  cuttings,  and  these  were  rapidly 
dropped  in  one  after  the  other  and  made  firm 
by  pressure.     B. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

May  11. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A. 
(in  the  chair),  Dr.  Rendle,  Dr.  Voelcker,  Canon 
Fowler,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Pearson,  Bennett-Poe, 
Worsley,  Shea,  Fraser,  Hales,  Holmes,  Chitten- 
den (hon.  secretary),  and  Lister  (visitor). 

Magnesium  in  soil. — Dr.  Voelcker  referred  to 
a  sample  of  soil  recently  sent  to  him  from  near 
Cardiff,  with  the  complaint  that  it  had  become 
unfertile,  although  manured  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  was  found  to  contain  all  the  essential 
chemical  elements  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
suggest  that  it  was  a  fertile  soil ;  but  further 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  .80  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  and  only  .36  per  cent,  of  lime.  Dr. 
Voelcker  said  that  the  excess  of  magnesia  over 
lime  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  soil's  in- 
fertility, for  experimental  work  at  Woburn  and 
elsewhere  had  clearly  shown  that  when  such 
excess  existed  the  cropping  power  of  the  soil 
was  greatly  reduced. 

Peat  and  potash. — Dr.  Voelcker  also  pointed 
out  that  peat  varied  greatly  in  composition,  and 
that  the  materials  sold  under  this  name  were 
often  very  dissimilar  from  one  another.  Burnt 
peat  had  recently  been  advocated  as  a  source  of 
potash  for  manuring,  but  all  samples  of  burnt 
peat  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  provide  any 
considerable  quantity  of  this  necessary  chemical, 
and  as  an  example  he  mentioned  a  sample  he 
had  recently  analysed  which  gave  only  .58  per 
cent,  of  potash  in  the  ash. 

Apple  with  pistillate  flowers. — Mr.  E.  A.  Bhn- 
yard  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Apple  with  pis- 
tillate flowers  only.  The  flowers  rarely,  if  ever, 
produce  petals.  An  Apple  of  this  character  is 
figured  by  Duhamel  under  the  name  of  Fig 
Apple,  and  the  tree  in  question  bears  fruits 
very  similar  in  shape  to  the  figure  given  in 
Dufianiel's  work.  It  is  possibly  the  form  men- 
tioned in  Darwin's  works  as  "  St.  Valery " 
Apple. 

Breaking  of  Tulips. — Canon  Fowler  remarked 
upon  the  great  extent  to  which  Tulips  are  break- 
ing this  season,  and  other  members  corroborated 
his  observations.  Breaking  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  great  collection  at  Wisley,  and  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  due  to  a  change  of  soil  and  by 


others  to  conditions  brought  about  by  a  previous 
dry  season. 

Primula  Mrs.  W .  B.  Lysaght.-M.vs.  W.  R. 
Lysaghi  exhibited  a  very  pretty  Primula  under 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  raised  by  crossing 
P.  pulverulenta  Mrs.  R.  V.  Berkeley  with  P 
Unique.     It  was  raised  at  Castleford,  Chepstow. 

Lonicera  Griffithii. — Lt.-Col.  F.  G.  L.  Main- 
waring  sent  sprays  of  a  very  beautiful  Honey- 
suckle which  he  had  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Chitral  in  1910,  flowering  with  him  at  Upwey, 
Dorset,  in  a  greenhouse.  He  had  had  many 
failures  with  the  plant,  but  after  trying  several 
times  to  grow  it  from  seeds  and  from  cuttings 
he  had  at  last  succeeded.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hooper  Pearson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hales,  a 
Botanical  Certificate  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  the  plant. 

Fasciated  Polyanthus. — Mrs.  J.  R.  Randolph 
sent  a  remarkable  example  of  fasciated  Poly- 
anthus, the  flower-stem  of  which  measured  over 
an  inch  in  diameter. 


Carlton  Works,  Millwall,  E.  Evans'  Winter 
Spray,  sent  by  R.  E.  Evans,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Wobum  Winter  Wash,  sent  by  Walter  Voss  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Works,  Millwall,  E. 
Standard  Lime-Sulphur  Solution,  sent  by  Walter 
Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Works,  Millwall. 
E.  Winter  Wash  and  Soluble  Paraffin,  sent 
by  Acme  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vale  Road  East, 
Tonbridge,  Kent. 


Fig. 


-lysichitum  CAMTSCHATI  ense. 


Lysichitum  camtschatcense. — Lady  Turner 
sent  from  Haslemere  flowering  specimens  of  this 
fine,  herbaceous  plant  growing  unprotected  out- 
doors and  flowering  well.  This  plant  is  rarely 
seen,  but  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  hardy  aroids. 

Trial  of  Winter  Washes  for  Fruit  Trees 
at  Wisley. 

May  11. — The  following  awards  were  made  by 
the  Council  on  the  11th  inst.  in  connection  with 
the  trials  of  horticultural  washes  at  the  Society's 
Gardens  at  Wisley  : — 

Highly  Commended. — Liquid  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, sent  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Co., 
Battersea.  Jeyes'  Winter  Wash,  sent  by  Jey-38* 
Sanitary  Co.,  Ltd.,  64,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Morlar  Winter  Wash,  sent  by  S.  P.  Charges  Co., 
St.  Helens,  Lanes.  Voss  Winter  Wash,  sent  by 
Walter  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carlton  Works,  Mill- 
wall,  E.     Caustic  soda,  lib.  to  10  gallons. 

Commended. — Cooper's  Winter  Wash  (VI.), 
sent  by  W.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Chemical 
Works,  Berkhamsted.  Woburn  Bordeaux 
Mixture,   sent    by   Walter  Voss  and   Co.,   Ltd., 


CHELSEA  SHOW. 

(Concluded  from  page  288.) 

Alpines  and  Hardy  Plants. 

May  18,  19,  20.  —  The  collections  of  Alpine 
and  haTdy  herbaceous  plants  on  the  ground 
and  on  tabling  in  the  large  tent  did  justice 
numerically  to  this  invaluable  group  of  hardy 
plauts,  although  rather  less  well  represented 
in  bulbous  plants  than  usual.  The  Irises 
were  especially  varied  and  fine.  Delphi- 
niums, Verbascums,  and  other  plants  give 
many  useful  colour  masses,  although  as  plants 
from  under  glass,  rather  than  from  the  open,  they 
hardly  deserve  yet  the  attention  that  rightly 
falls  to  them  at  the  summer  show.  Four  of  the 
groups  gave  special  attention  to  Tecent  Chinese 
collections,  and  illustrated  our  indebtedness  to 
the  East  for  many  fine  garden  plants. 

Sir  Everard  Hambro,  K.C.V.O.,  Hayes 
Place,  Hayes,  Kent  (gr.,  Mr.  J.  Grandfield). 
sent  what  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection 
of  Alpines  in  the  show,  and  one  seldom  sees  in 
show  or  garden  the  fine  specimens  of  difficult 
things  which  here  were  represented  in  profusion 
— Armeria  caespitosa,  Helichrysum  frigidum. 
Androsace  helvetica,  Haberlea  virginalis,  Dian- 
thus  subacaulis,  and  large  numbers  of  Kabschia 
and  Engleria  Saxifrages,  the  envy  of  collectors. 
The  collection,  however,  gave  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment that  so  many  of  these  fine  things 
should  be  degraded  to  the  merely  decorative  uses 
of  a  show  group,  and  the  feathery  sprays  of 
Saxifrage,  by  over  repetition,  became  tiresome. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Allqrove,  The  Nurseries,  Langley. 
Slough,  who  for  long  managed  and  has  now  ac- 
quired the  hardy-plant  nurseries  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  showed  z 
number  of  new  Chinese  plants — Meconopsis 
punicea,  M.  integrifolia,  Primula  sibirica  chin- 
ensis,  P.  geraniifolia  and  P.  Veitchii,  together 
with  fine  plants  of  P.  pulverulenta.  Mrs.  Berke- 
ley and  P.  hybrida  Unique,  and  a  number  of 
more  common  subjects.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Son,  Red  Lodge 
Nursery,  Southampton,  showed  Ourisea  coccinea 
and  the  double  Meconopsis  cambrica  in  fine  con- 
dition, with  small  batches  of  choice  shrubs. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  The  Nurseries,  Crawley, 
staged  a  number  of  Alpines  on  tabling  empha- 
sising the  value  of  his  strain  of  Antirrhinums. 
(Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  and  Co.,  London  Wall 
E.C,  staged  Violas,  Dahlias,  and  annuals. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Charman,  Adelphi, 
London,  showed  large  batches  of  Veronica  Hul 
keana  and  Linum  arboreum,  with  a  central  mass 
of  Cistus  purpureus,  which,  however,  was  hardly 
in  flower.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  showed  a  small  group  dominated  by  well- 
flowered  Tree  Paeonies,  Wistarias  and  Maples. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd.. 
Twyford,  arranged  a  small  collection  of  Alpines 
on  tabling,  among  which  Lewisia  Howellii  and 
Sedum  pilosum  deserve  mention. 

Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  showed 
their  strain  of  Primula  Sieboldii  and  Pansies. 
with  Antirrhinums  and  Delphiniums.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker's.  Ltd.,  Codsall.  Wolver- 
hampton, staged  a  number  of  good  plant". 
Haberlea  rhodonensis,  AndTosace  lactea.  Gen 
tiana  acaulis  alba,  and  some  specially  (rood 
clumps  of  mossy  Saxifrages.  (2  Silver-gill  Flora 
Medals.) 

Dr.  MacWatt,  Morelnnds,  Duns,  sent  an  in 
teresting  collection  of  Primulas.  The  gems  of  th" 
group  were  the  lovely  little  Japanese  Alpine  P 
Reinii,    with     P.     tosaensis,    P.    Muretiana,    P. 
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darialica,  P.  modesta  and  P.  Parryi.  With  these 
were  the  better-known  P.  Veitchii,  P.  secundi- 
tlora,  P.  hirsute  The  General,  a  fine  pink  form 
of  P.  pulverulente,  and  a  number  of  single  and 
double  Auriculas.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
a  mass  of  Antirrhinum  Nelrose,  which  has  been 
so  much  praised  for  its  early-flowering  qualities 
under  glass  and  its  fine  colour.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.)  ,     Tr 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, arranged  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
charming  collections  of  haTdy  plants,  each  of 
them  reflecting  cleanliness  and  health.  We 
noted  Cornus  canadensis,  Aquilegia  glandulosa. 
Anemone  sulphurea,  Dianthus  squarrosns,  Ra- 
mondia  pyrenaica — well-grown  rather  than  rare 
plants.  (Standard  Cup  and  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, staged  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Heu- 
chera  Shirley,  Erigeron  B.  Ladhams  were  among 
the  distinctive  plants.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  jr.,  Merstham,  showed  a  num- 
ber of  Alpines,  but  the  arrangement  in  pots 
placed  in  oblong  trays  scarcely  did  them  justice. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Co.,  Geashill, 
King's  Co.,  Ireland,  arranged  a  number  of  vases 
of  St.  Brigid  Anemones.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Edwards,  Bryn  Oerog,  Llan- 
gollen, showed  a  pretty  collection  of  seedling 
mossy  Saxifrages,  with  that  best  of  rich- 
■coloured  Aubrietias,  Lloyd  Edwards.  (Silver- 
gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
sex, showed  a  varied  collection  of  Alpine  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  The  Lewisias  were 
noticeably  good,  and  Asperula  capitate,  Edrai- 
anthus  serpyilifolius,  and  Iris  cristate  were  plants 
but  little  represented  elsewhere.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  and  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals.) 

Mr.  Vernon  T.  Hill,  Mendip  Nurseries, 
Langford,  near  Bristol,  showed  a  number  of  rock 
plants.  Moeringia  muscosa  was  one  of  the  lesser- 
known  plants  included.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield  Nurseries,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  showed  a  collection  of  Alpines  and 
Ericaceous  shrubs.  Silene  Hookeri  was  noticed 
here,  with  Campanula  Stevenii  nana  and  the 
Lewisias  Tweedyi  and  oppositifolia.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.,  Sealand  Nurseries,  Ches- 
ter, are  exhibitors  to  whom  one  naturally  turns 
for' new  Chinese  plants,  although  one  often  finds 
them  almost  overwhelmed  by  common  things  of 
perhaps  more  saleable  value.  Anemone  rupicola 
was  given  an  Award  of  Merit.  Primula  minor 
is  the  latest  of  Ward's  Primulas,  a  very  beauti- 
ful dwarf  species,  with  lavender-coloured 
flowers.  The  hardy  Piptanthus  tomentosus  and 
the  now  better-known  Roscoea  cautlioides, 
Primula  secundiflora,  represented  Chinese  plants 
of  garden  value.  Daphne  rupestris,  choicest  of 
dwarf  Daphnes,  also  deserves  mention.  (Large 
Silver  Cup.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wis- 
bech, staged  Delphiniums  and  new  Verbascums, 
with  an  edging  of  Muscari,  double  Daisies,  Genti- 
anella  and  Violas.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate, 
showed  a  number  of  the  newer  seedlings  derived 
from  Viola  gracilis,  with  other  choice  things,  in- 
cluding Erinacea  pungens.  Spiraea  Aruncus 
Kneiffii,  Polemonium  reptans  and  others. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  and  Silver  Banksian  Medals.) 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  in- 
cluded goo'd  masses  of  Trollius,  Oriental  Pop- 
pies, Phlox  canadensis  Laphamii,  Tulips  and 
Irises  in  a  representative  group  of  hardy  her- 
baceous   plants.     (Silver-gilt   Flora    Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Artindale  and  Son,  Nether 
Green.  Sheffield,  showed  Tulips  and  Tree 
Paeonies  with  an  edging"  of  Alpines.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Recthe,  Keston,  showed  hardy  flowers, 
including  Alpines,  and  a  collection  of  rare 
shrubs.     (Silver-gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  En- 
field, arranged  one  of  the  most  effective  groups 
of  hardy  plants.  The  Triizomatous  Irises  and  a 
number  of  Regelio-Cyclus  hybrid  Irises  gave  it 
a  special  value,  but  cood  clumns  of  Pentstemon 
Scouleri,    Papaver    Perry's     White,     the    semi- 


double  Trollius  europaeus  nanus  and  a  charm- 
ing little  collection  of  species  of  Viola  also  de- 
serve mention.  Ln  another  group  Mr.  Perry  in- 
cluded Tree  Paeonies,  an  interesting  set  of  Wall- 
flowers, and  good  masses  of  better-known  plants, 
such  as  Lithospermum,  Androsace  and  Silene 
acaulis  fl.  pi.     (Large  Silver  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking,  made 
a  very  charming  colour  scheme  with  Delphini- 
ums and  Verbascums  and  other  good  hardy 
plants. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  had 
a  group  of  bulbous  plants  dominated  by  its 
Lilies,  which  were  the  only  representative  col- 
lection of  Lilies  exhibited.  L.  regale,  L.  dal- 
maticum,  L.  Hansonii,  L.  Brownii  and  L.  testa- 
ceum  were,  perhaps,  the  most  decorative  of  these 
fine  bulbs,  and  the  flowers  showed  to  admirable 
advantage  against  the  feathery  foliage  of 
Japanese  Maples.  On  tabling  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  tent  were  shown  a  number  of  For- 
rest's recent  collections — Primula  Wardii,  P. 
obconica  werringtonensis,  P.  silvicola  and  an 
unidentified  Chirita.  A  large  selection  of  inter- 
mediate Irises  was  also  staged.  (Silver  Flora 
and    Silver-gilt   Flora   Medals.) 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowiedge,  Farnham, 
showed  his  Perpetual  Stock,  "  All  the  Year 
Round."     (Silver  Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill  Nursery,  Bath,  exhibited  the  new  Del- 
phiniums, Walter  T.  Ware  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wat- 
son, but,  fine  as  they  were,  we  may  hope  to  see 
them  in  better  condition  later  in  the  season. 
(Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Lily  Hill  Nur- 
series, Bracknell,  arranged  an  interesting  group 
of  water-loving  plants — Juncus  zebrinus,  Calla 
palustris  and  Trolliuses.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
and  Silver  Flora  Medals.) 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Tap- 
low,  staged  a  good  selection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  Alpine  plants.  The  intermediate  Irises  used 
as  a  background  represented  the  best  of  these 
forms,  while  in  the  front  rows  were  clumps  of 
Arenaria  tetraquetra,  Petrocallis  pyrenaica,  Gen- 
tiana  veraa,  Cynoglossum  nervosum,  Cypripe- 
dium  pubescens  and  others.  Paeony  Mokos- 
witchii  is  a  yellow-flowered  ally  of  P.  Wittman- 
niana.     (Silver-gilt  Cup.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  a  fine  batch  of  Pentstemon  Scou- 
leri, good  plants  of  Thalictrum  dipterocarpum 
and  a  number  of  rhizomatous  Irises  in  a  general 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  St.  Peters,  Guernsey,  in 
a  group  of  bulbous  plants,  included  the  early- 
flowering  Gladioli,  the  lovely  little  Peacock  Iris, 
and  forms  of  Sparaxis,  Ixia  and  Iris  filifolia. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  MacDonald,  Harpenden,  made  an 
attractive  show  with  his  exhibit  of  lawn  grasses 
growing  on  a  patent  fabric  which  provides  a 
speedy  way  of  making  a  new  lawn  from  seed. 
When  laid  on  the  ground  it  quickly  becomes 
rooted  and  incorporated  with  the  soil.  This 
fabric  was  displayed  in  attractive  folds,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  stand  was  a  miniature  croquet 
lawn,  complete  with  mallets,  balls  and  hoops. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Ferns. 

Just  inside  the  Lime  avenue  entrance  to  the 
large  marquee,  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons. 
Upper  Edmonton,  displayed  a  noteworthy  col- 
lection of  Ferns.  Tender  exotics  predominated, 
but  there  also  were  such  rare  hardy  varieties  as 
Polystichum  aculeatum  gracillimum  Drueryi, 
P.  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum,  and  Osmunda 
regalis  cristate.  Of  the  tender  species  the  rich, 
bronzy-red  colour  of  the  young  fronds  of  Lastrea 
erythrosora  was  particularly  attractive.  The 
glaucous  fronds  of  Polypodium  glaucum  crispum 
were  prominent  amongst  the  pale,  feathery-green 
of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Neubertii.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Edmonton, 
arranged  an  interesting  collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns  with  exceptional  skill 
and  taste.  The  varied  forms  and  shades  of 
green  were  effectively  grouped.  Such  tree  species 
as  Hemitelia  Smithii  and  Dicksonia  squarrosa 
rising  above  the  more  lovely  Gleichenias.  Poly- 
podiums,  Aspleniums  and  Adiantums  attracted 
great  admiration.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 


Narcissus  and  Tulip  Committee. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Tulip  "  Comedy." — A  bright  carmine-rose  Dar- 
win variety  with  shouldered,  cup-shaped  flowers. 
The  base  is  a  small  well-defined  blue  disc  sur- 
rounded with  a  broad,  white  band. 

Tulip  "Bloodstone." — A  deep  blood-red  Cot- 
tage Tulip,  of  great  size  and  fine  finish  and  sub- 
stance, and  rather  narrow-pointed  petals.  The 
base  is  brownish-black.  Of  the  large  set  of  seed- 
lings shown  we  thought  this  easily  stood  out  as 
the  finest. 

Tulip  "  Inglescombe  White." — A  Cottage 
Tulip,  with  long-stemmed,  pure-white  flowers. 
The  outer  petals  are  pointed  and  recurve,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  grace  of  T.  fulgens. 

Tulip  "  Satin  Gown." — A  large,  bright  rose- 
coloured  Cottage  Tulip,  of  fine  colour,  but  rather 
coarse  of  petal.  The  base  is  cream  shaded  with 
grey,  and  the  filaments  are  dark. 

These  four  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Walter 
T.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Inglescombe  Nurseries,  Bath. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

From  various  causes  several  would-be  exhibitors 
had  to  cancel  their  entries,  but  there  still  re- 
mained several  displays  of  great  excellence. 
The  Hon.  John  Ward,  C.V.O.,  Chilton,  Hun- 
gerford  (gr.  Mr.  Chas.  Beckett),  sent  an  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious  collection  of  hot-house 
fruits.  Melons  of  large  size,  splendidly  netted, 
and  possessing  the  aroma  that  tells  of  rich 
flavour,  and  sloe-black  Grapes  amply  testified 
to  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  The  principal 
varieties  of  Melon  were  Emerald  Gem,  Super- 
lative, Sutton's  Scarlet,  and  an  unnamed  seed- 
ling. The  Grapes  were  Foster's  Seedling  and 
Black  Hamburgh.  Of  Nectarines  a  dish  of  Car- 
dinal was  as  highly  coloured  as  in  June,  whilst 
dishes  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  King  George 
Strawberries  were  also  excellent.  (Silver-gilt 
Cup.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  what 
must  have  been  at  this  season  an  unique  uisplay 
of  Melons.  There  were  nearly  20  varieties,  all 
finely  netted,  of  good  average  size  and  fit  for 
the  dessert  table.  The  central  stand  was  of  rich 
golden-skinned  Universal,  a  good  early  sort ; 
Jubilee,  a  green-flesh  variety,  with  pale  lemon- 
coloured  rind,  King  George,  scarlet  flesh. 
Emerald  Gem,  Sutton's  Scarlet,  one  of  the 
highest  flavoured  Melons,  and  the  deservedly 
popular  Hero  of  Lockinge,  are  the  names  of  a 
few  of  -the  varieties  in  this  memorable  exmoit. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Many  dishes  of  Apples  and  one  of  Pears  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Maidstone.  The  Pears  were  immense  fruits  of 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  said  to  scale  21b.  each, 
and  of  splendid  appearance.  Of  the  Apples  the 
most  attractive  were  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
Clarke's  Seedling,  similar  in  appearance  to  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling  but  a  better  keeper,  Newton  Won- 
der, Ontario,  Sanspareil,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
and  Wagener,  but  all  were  so  firm  and  good 
that  there  seemed  no  limit  to  their  keeping  pro- 
perties.    (Standard  Cup.) 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  a  most 
fascinating  group  of  pot  and  gathered  fruits.  In 
pots  were  Loganberries,  Laxtonberries,  and 
Strawberries  bearing  plentiful  crops  of  ripe 
fruits,  whilst  cordon  Gooseberries  and  bush  Cur- 
rants were  well  set  with  green  fruits.  Of  the 
Strawberries  The  Duke,  Admiral,  Bountiful,  and 
King  George  were  of  first-class  appearance. 
(Standard  Cup.)  In  an  outdoor  group  Messrs. 
Laxton  'exhibited  perfectly-trained  Peaohes, 
Pears  and  Apples ;  of  Apples  an  immense  grid- 
iron-shaped Reinette  de  Canada  in  full  blossom 
was  charming. 

The  only  exhibit  of  vegetables  was  that  from 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Els- 
tree,  but  of  the  many  collections  of  high-grade 
produce  which  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  has  arranged 
none  has  surpassed  and  few  equalled  his  latest 
effort.  Every  seasonable  and  many  out-of -season 
kinds  were  represented  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Of  the  less  common  kinds  at  this  season 
mention  must  be  made  of  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Broad  Beans,  Golden  Waxpod  Beans,  Peas,  and 
white  and  purple  Aubergines.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Glynde  College  of  Gardening  for  Women 
exhibited       flowers,      fruits,      and      vegetables. 
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Apple    Sturmer    Pippin    was   remarkably    good. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Sundries. 

In  common  with  the  floral  exhibits  the  dis- 
plays of  statuaTy,  garden  furniture,  implements, 
Insecticides  and  fertilisers  necessary  for  the 
proper  furnishing  and  successful  working  of  the 
garden,  were  rather  smaller  than  in  previous 
years.  But  there  was  much  to  admire  and  note. 
The  outdoor  exhibits  were,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  attractive,  but  under  the  "  sundries 
tent  "  it  was  gloomy  and  depressing. 

Garden  furniture  has  become  an  important 
feature  at  these  shows.  The  Leyton  Timber 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Trundleys  Road,  New  Cross,  set  out 
seats  and  chairs  of  artistic  design  in  very  in- 
viting fashion  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  The 
Dryad  Case  and  Metal  Works,  I/td.,  and  the 
En-Tout-Cas  Co.,  Ltd.,  both  of  Leicester,  made 
their  customary  exhibits;  the  latter  firm  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal.  Castles' 
Shipbreaking  Co.,  Ltd.,  Millbank  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal),  and  Messrs.  Hughes,  Bolckow 
and  Co.,  Dover  Street,  London,  both  set  out 
garden  seats  and  tables  made  of  old  battleship 
timbeT ;  Messrs.  T.  Syer  and  Co.,  Finsbury,  had 
teak  wood  seats  and  tables  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal). 

Tents  were  pitched  and  other  articles  displayed 
by  Messrs.  Maggs  and  Co.,  Bristol  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal),  and  Messrs.  Gamage  and  Co.,  Hol- 
born  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal),  whilst  Messrs. 
Liberty  and  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London,  had 
Japanese  garden  furniture  in  variety  (Standard 
Cup). 

Old  garden  gates  of  elegant  design  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  as  well  as  leaden  and 
other  vases,  were  well  set  out  by  Messrs.  T. 
Crowther  and  Sons,  Fulham,  who  included 
part  of  the  balustrading  from  the  old  bridge  at 
Kingston  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal).  Messrs.  H. 
Cashmore  and  Co.,  Victoria  Street,  London 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal),  Messrs.  Pulham  and 
Son,  Newman  Street,  London,  who  included  a 
paved  garden  court,  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Co., 
Euston  Road,  London  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal), 
and  J.  West  Carnie,  Bryanston  Street,  London 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Extension  and  other  ladders,  of  great  use  in 
the  garden,  weTe  displayed,  and  their  working 
illustrated,  by  the  Acme  Patent  Ladder  Co., 
Earlsfield  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Drew,  Clark  and  Co.,  Leyton  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal);  Messrs.  H.  C.  Philcox,  Ltd., 
Brixton,  London  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal),  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Slingsby,  Old  Street,  London 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Knapsack  Sprayers,  larger  patterns  for  ad- 
justing to  barrels  mounted  on  frames  and 
wheels,  as  well  as  syringes  and  watering-pots, 
were  shown  by  such  firms  as  Messrs.  H.  Hartjen 
and  Co.,  Noble  Street,  London,  who  specialised 
with  the  Holder-Harridon  sprayer  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal) ;  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Nephews, 
Berkhamsted  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
Crookshank  and  Macself,  Cromwell  House, 
Holborn,  who  included  an  interesting  variety  of 
insecticides  and  appliances  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal);  The  Four  Oaks  Machine  Co.,  Sutton 
Coldheld  ;  Mr.  J.  Haws,  Lower  Clapton  Road, 
London  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  ;  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Purser,  Ltd.,  Hatton  Garden,  London 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal) ;  Mr.  J.  Singleton, 
Fullwood,  Preston  ;  The  United  Brassfounders 
and  Engineers,  Birmingham  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal);  and  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd., 
Paddock  Wood,  Kent  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 

Ureenhouses  were  not  so  many  nor  so  am- 
bitious as  formerly,  but  Messrs.  J.  Crispin 
and  Sons,  Bristol,  showed  portable  frames  and 
greenhouse  and  various  boilers  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian Medall  ;  The  Folding  Span  Light  Co.  , 
Slough,  had  several  of  their  specialities  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal);  Mr.  Arthur  Neaverson, 
Peakirk.  Peterborough,  set  up  frames  and  hand 
lights;  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Co.,  Holloway  Road, 
London,  included  boilers  and  summer-houses  in 
their  exhibit  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal)  :  Mr. 
Arthur  Roberts,  Liverpool,  illustrated  his 
systems  of  heating  and   ventilating   (Silver-gilt 


Banksian  Medal) ;  and  Messrs.  Skinner  and 
Board,  Bristol,  had  a  useful-looking  wire 
tension  span-roof  greenhouse  (Bronze  Bank- 
sian  Medal). 

Labels  in  great  variety  and  of  everlasting 
qualities  were  on  view  at  the  stall  of  Mr.  J. 
Pinches,  Camberwell  (Silver  Banksian  Medal), 
whilst  Mr.  Percy  Bunyard,  Croydon,  had  a 
good  selection  of  miscellaneous  articles,  includ- 
ing the  "  Incanto  "  Acetylene  lamp,  which  is 
especially  valuable  for  use  in  potting  sheds. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  Mr.  Herbert  Jones, 
iCoombe  Down,  Bath,  showed  a  number  of  "  Old- 
World  Stone  Garden  Ornaments  "  of  pleasing 
colour  and  antique  appearance. 

The  Sundries  Tent. 

Under  cover  the  largest  exhibits  were  of 
garden  plans  and  paintings.  But  besides  these, 
Messrs.  Abbott  Bros.,  Southall,  contributed 
tables  (Silver  Banksian  Medal) ;  the  Acme 
Chemical  Co.,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  showed  weed- 
killers and  lawn-sand  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal).  The  Boundary  Chemical  Co., 
Liverpool,  made  their  stand  of  weed-killers, 
fertilisers,  etc.,  very  attractive  by  the  use  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  Roses,  supported  by  their  patent 
cord  netting  and  stakes  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Nephews,  Berkhamsted, 
showed  insecticides  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 
Mr.  James  George,  Putney,  featured  "Thom- 
son's" in  his  stand  of  manures,  Orchid  peat, 
and  Mushroom  spawn.  "  Cyllene "  was  an 
important  item  in  the  exhibit  of  Jeyes'  Sani- 
tary Compound  Co.,  Cannon  Street,  London, 
who  were  important  exhibitors  of  insecticides 
and  sprayers  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.)  The 
Sanitas  Co.,  Limehouse,  had  a  model  garden 
with  their  powder  laid  around  the  central  flower- 
bed to  demonstrate  its  value  as  a  slug  deterrent 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  Walter 
Voss  and  Co.,  Millwall,  filled  a  large  stand  with 
samples  of  Woburn  washes,  Pterokyl,  and  other 
insecticides  and  soil  sterilisers  (SilveT  Banksian 
Medal).  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent,  also  had  various  insecticides  and 
other  sundries  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  The 
Gripper  Manufacturing  Co.,  Howard  Road, 
Leicester,  showed  garden  walking-sticks  and 
foot-scrapers,  in  which  they  specialise  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal). 

Models  of  their  famous  glasshouses  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  Victoria  Street, 
London  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Price's  Candle  Co.,  Battersea,  had  an  exten- 
sive collection,  in  which  prominence  was  given 
to  their  well-known  Gishurst  Compound,  which  is 
now  put  up  in  liquid  form,  and  to  Quassia  and 
Soap  Mixture  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  Wakeley  Bros.,  Bankside,  London, 
laid  out  samples  of  their  Hop  manures,  which  are 
especially  valuable  on  light  soils.  Fertilisers 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Prentice  Bros.,  Stow- 
market  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Bottling  appliances  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Fowler,  Lee  and  Co.,  Reading;  whilst  the 
Garden  City  Trug  Co.,  Fleet,  Hants,  displayed 
their  wooden  trugs  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal), 
and  Messrs.  H.  Pattisson  and  Co.,  Streatham, 
showed  horse  boots  and  brooms  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal). 


HORTICULTURAL   TRADES'  ASSOCIATION. 

May  18. — M.  Vilmorin  (of  MM.  Vilmorin  et 
Cie.,  Paris)  was  the  principal  guest  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Horticultural  Trades'  Association,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday,  May  18. 
Mr.  William  Cuthbertson  (Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Edinburgh)  presided  oveT  a  large 
company. 

In  his  opening  speech  the  Chairman  said 
the  Association  had  sent  out  forms  asking 
for  particulars  about  the  horticultural  trade 
of  the  country.  About  half  of  the  number 
sent  out  were  returned.  Messrs.  Price,  Water- 
house  and  Co.,  who  alone  saw  and  tabulated 
the  returns,  said  the  figures  could  not  be  taken 
as  very  authoritative,  but  in  coming  to 
their  conclusions  the  Association  thought 
it  was  justified  in  doubling  the  figures 
received.  The  returns  showed  that  the  area 
cultivated  amounted  to  over  26,000  acres. 
which,  doubled,  gave,  roughly,  50,000  acres. 
The  area  under  glass  was  20  million  square  feet — 


doubled,  40  million.  The  number  of  employees 
doubled  for  the  whole  trade  was  30,000  men ; 
boys,  5,400;  women,  3,350;  girls,  1,500;  giving 
over  40,000  employees  in  the  whole  trade. 
The  wages,  doubled,  weTe  nearly  £2,000,000 
per  annum,  and  the  capital  involved  was 
something  between  £8,000,000  and  £9,000,000. 
These  figures  were  all-important  when  they  were 
approaching  the  Government  departments,  and 
they  were  seeking  to  obtain  more  accurate 
returns.  He  (the  chairman)  had  been  told  that 
the  market  gardening  industry,  which  now  in- 
cluded so  many  great  glass  establishments,  would 
equal  in  value  and  numbers  the  seed  and  nur- 
sery trade.  If  so,  steps  should  be  taken  by 
those  interested  to  get  at  the   figures. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  proposed  the  health  of 
M.  de  Vilmorin.  He  said  they  had  with  them 
that  night  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  he 
had  ever  met  in  his  life.  The  name  of  Vilmorin 
stood  high  in  the  horticultural  world.  M. 
Vilmorin  had  for  some  months  past  repre- 
sented the  French  War  Minister  in  regard 
to  the  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  that  showed 
what  the  Minister  for  War  thought  of  his 
capacity.  No  one  in  the  horticultural  trade 
stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  country- 
men. He  trusted  it  would  not  be  long  before 
M.  Vilmorin  was  once  again  following  his  peace- 
ful pursuit. 

M.  Vilmorin,  in  reply,  said  the  letter  sent 
him  indicating  the  lines  on  which  he  might 
speak  had  not  reached  him.  He  was  afraid 
it  must  have  been  kept  back  by  the  Censor. 
That  was  awkwaTd,  because  he  expected 
money  in  the  same  letter.  Speaking  of 
the  Censor,  he  told  the  company  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Holland — a 
noted  scientist — whom  they  all  well  knew.  The 
letter  spoke  of  the  terrible  crime  perpe- 
trated by  the  Germans  in  sinking  the  Lusitania, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  described  by  the 
Germans  as  a  great  success.  The  writer  added 
that  Germany  was  now  impossible  as  a  nation, 
and  no  nation  with  any  self-respect  could  be 
seen  in  her  company.  Turning  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  France,.  M.  Vilmorin  said  the  horticul- 
tural trade  had  been  greatly  hindered  by  the 
war.  It  had  seriously  affected  the  exportation 
of  flowers  and  food,  'and  even  the  Jersey  trade 
had  been  greatly  affected.  The  reason  for  his 
presence  here  was  that  France  to-day  had  to 
obtain  so  much  from  England,  not  only  of  the 
ordinary  supplies,  but  of  munitions  of  war.  "  I 
have  travelled  in  many  countries  of  the  world," 
said  M.  Vilmorin,  "  and  I  find  most  of  the  world 
is  English,  and  when  you  get  back  to  England 
you  are  always  glad  to  be  there.  Judging  from 
the  reports  which  have  reached  me,  everything 
in  France  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible  under 
the  present  conditions,  where  every  man  between 
18  and  45  is  either  dead  or  wounded  or  fighting. 
In  the  circumstances  it  is  marvellous  to  see  that 
the  fields  have  been  ploughed  and  seeds  sown. 
Women,  children,  and  old  men  do  the  work,  and 
we  shall,  I  believe,  always  have  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  our  country.  The  result  of  everything 
will,  I  believe,  be  good  for  France.  The  time 
to  come  will  be  better  than  before,  because  the 
idea,  of  going  to  Germany  for  seeds  and  other 
things  will  be  completely  abandoned.  Every- 
thing is  going  on  well  at  the  front.  The  soldiers 
on  the  battlefield  will  see  the  Blue  Bells  and  the 
Lilies,  and  the  Primroses,  and  will  be  delighted. 
Everything  says  '  God  is  there  somewhere,'  and 
God,  who  made  all  this  beauty,  must  make 
for  justice  and  give  success  to  a  righteous 
cause. ' ' 

Mr.  Stuart  Low  gave  the  toast  of  "Belgium." 
He  said  the  world  owed  a  great  debt  to  that 
brave  little  country.  When  no  one  else  w.is 
ready  those  brave  men — not  a  military  nation 
—stopped  the  invader.  They  had  taught  .ill  a 
lesson  they  would  not  forget,  and  others  would 
be  very  careful  in  again  handling  the  hedgehog. 
Belgium  was  a  nation  of  horticulturists,  and 
it  contained  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  gar- 
deners. It  was  for  England  to  see  that  rigM 
was  clone  to  them.  There  was  very  little  doubt 
that  most  of  them  would  live  to  6ee  Belgium 
righted  so  far  as  it  was  possible.  They  could 
not  give  hack  the  lives  that  had  been  lost,  but 
they  could  rebuild  the  homesteads,  and  do  a 
great  deal  for  those  who  had  suffered  so  much. 
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M.  Verooonen  replied.  He  said  Belgium  was 
certainly  a  little  country — it  Lad  always  been 
calLd  La  Petite  Belgique.  The  people  there 
never  believed  they  would  have  been  plunged 
into  war,  especially  with  Germany,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  protected  by  Germany.  "  Of 
course/'  he  6ai>d,  "  we  could  have  allowed  Ger- 
many to  go  through,  but  very  likely  we  would 
have  remained  the  slaves  of  Germany  ever  after- 
wards. For  what  little  Belgium  has  done,  I  for  my 
part  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 
thing about  the  present  condition  of  Bel- 
gian nurserymen,  because  I  have  not  heard  from 
them  since  I  have  been  in  England.  We  thank 
England  very  much  for  all  she  has  done.  Eng- 
land has  done  magnificently.  Belgians  thank 
England  for  all  her  kind  hospitality  to  them." 

Councillor  Wallace  (Colchester)  proposed  "  The 
Horticultural  Trades'  Association."  Since  the 
war  commenced,  he  said,  they  had  passed 
through  very  anxious  times,  but  they  would  not 
forget  what  Franc©  and  Belgium  had  been 
through,  nor  were  they  likely  to  forget 
that  it  was  entirely  due  to  little  Belgium's 
first  step  that  the  onrush  of  the  enemy  was 
stopped.  Their  hearts  were  stirred  by  the 
distress  which  had  been  caused,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  to  assist  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress. As  to  their  own  trade,  they  had  had  a  fair 
season,  far  better  than  they  could  possibly  have 
anticipated,  and  that  bore  wonderful  testimony 
to  the  vitality  of  the  trade  to-day.  The  extra- 
ordinary Tallying  power  of  the  trade  was  shown 
in  the  great  exhibition  at  Chelsea.  Their  Asso- 
ciation had  been  doing  much  work  in  quiet,  and 
it  deserved  all  congratulations.  That  was  largely 
due  to  their  chairman,  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  and 
their  able  secretary.  Everyone  knew  that,  for 
uplifting  the  spirits  and  dispelling  sorrows,  there 
was  nothing  like  going  to  Nature,  in  which  hor- 
ticulture was  playing  a   quiet  but  noble  part. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson,  secretary,  responded. 
He  said  he  had  always  been  a  strong  believer 
in  the  power  of  organisation.  In  the  old  days 
the  motto — a  very  bad  one — was  "  Everyone 
for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 
They  had  outlived  that,  and  the  people  generally 
were  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  not  a  bad 
thing  to  be  altruistic.  When  the  Association 
started  on  small  lines  they  were  almost  paro- 
chial in  their  aims.  But  they  had  got  beyond 
that,  and  had  become  national  ;  indeed,  they 
were  now  international.  By  co-operation  on  this 
side  they  had  almost  brought  undesirable  foreign 
trade  to  the  irreducible  minimum.  Another  cause 
for  congratulation  was  that  .they  were  now  recog- 
nised by  the  powers  that  be,  and  were  constantly 
increasing  in  influence  everywhere.  It  was  not 
fair  for  some  to  take  all  the  benefits  without 
lifting  a  finger  or  paying  a  copper,  and  they 
should  do  their  utmost  to  get  new  members  for 
the  Association. 

Sir  Harry  Veitch  proposed  "  The  Chairman," 
to  whom  he  said  they  owed  so  much,  and  he 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  M.  Vilmorin  and  his 
family.  He  alluded  to  the  War  Horticultural 
Relief  Fund  now  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  in  Belgium  and  other  countries,  and  in- 
v:ted  them  all  to  contribute  out  of  their  abund- 
ance, not  only  financially,  but  with  stock.  They 
must  not  forget  Poland  and  Serbia.  In  the  latter 
country  whole  orchards  had  been  destroyed.  The 
R.A..S.  and  the  R.H.S.  had  6ent  a  commission 
to  Serbia  to  make  inquiries.  The  R.H.S.  had 
given  £1,000  to  the  Fund,  and  the  promises  of 
a  few  friends  had  brought  the  amount  up  to 
£3.000.  The  King  and  Queen  had  become 
patron  and  patroness,  and  an  appeal  was  being 
circulated  in  a  few  days,  as  the  matter  was  of 
such  national  importance. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


©bttuat^ 

Thomas  Bedford  BoLiTHO.-On  the  22nd 
inst.,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho,  J.P.,  D.L.,  died  at 
Trewidden,  his  Cornish  home.  Situated  a  few 
miles  outside  Penzance,  Trewidden  is  favoured 
with  au  equable  climate,  and  here  trie  late  Mr. 
Bolitho  took  a  very  keen  interest  in  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
in  most  other  parts  of  our  islands  have  to  be 
grown   under  glass. 


Book  :  B.  F.  E.  B.H.S.  Rules  on  Judging,  ob- 
tainable from  our  publishing  department, 
price  Is.   6d.,  post  free. 

Cold  Storing  of  Ltly-of-the-Valley  :  H.  S. 
Lily-of-the-Valley  crowns  should  be  packed  in 
moss  in  wooden  cases  before  being  placed  in 
cold  storage,  care  being  taken  that  the  crowns 
are  damp  when  packed.  The  temperature  of 
the  chamber  should  be  27°  to  28°.  If  these 
conditions  are  followed  the  crowns  will  be 
plump  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cold 
store  for  forcing. 

Darwin  Tulips  :  H.  C.  and  H.  E.  W.  A  self- 
coloured  Tulip  is  always  more  or  less  liable 
to  break  into  a  "flame,"  but  this  occurs 
much  less  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the 
English  florist  breeder  (self-coloured  Tulips). 
The  reasou  for  this  breaking  is  not  known. 
It  may  Tesult  from  a  difference  of  soil  nutri- 
ment, as  in  some  gardens  the  Darwin  Tulip 
appears  to  be  more  liable  to  break  than  in 
others,  and  it  seems  that  the  poorer  the  ground 
the  greater  likelihood  there  is  of  "breaking" 
occurring.  In  some  seasons  "breaking"  is 
more  prevalent  than  in  others.     This  yeaT  at 


Fig.  99. — furnishing  a  bare  space  in  a  peach 
tree  by  approach  grafting. 

Wisley,  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  many  Dar- 
win Tulips  broke  in.  the  extensive  trials  of 
these  flowers  (see  p.  278),  and  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  inform  us  that  they  have  observed 
the  same  conditions  in  their  nurseries  at  Tap- 
low,  where  the  soil  is  also  gravelly.  Such 
plants  as  break  should  be  removed,  and  if  suf- 
ficiently good  they  may  be  perpetuated. 
Breakings  from  Darwin  Tulips  are  called 
"Rembrandt"  Tulips.  The  variety  sent  by 
H.  E.  W.  is  already  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  Victor  Hugo. 

Irish  Vegetables  Products  Committee  :  M.  E. 
The  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  branch  of  this  committee  are  Sir 
Frederick  W.  Moore  and  Mr.  James  Robert- 
son, J. P.,  and  the  assistant  secretary  Mr.  E. 
Knowldin.  Donations  in  money  may  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer  at  the  address,  5,  Molesworth 
Street,  Dublin,  but  produce  intended  for  the 
Fleet  should  be  addressed  as  described  in  our 
last  issue,  p.  279,  col.  iii. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  :  B.  F.  E.  It  will  not  harm 
the  crowns  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  if  the  flowers 
are  pulled  instead  of  being  cut;  indeed  the 
spikes  are  often  pulled  in  nurseries  in  order 
to  obtain  long  stems.  It  is,  however,  more 
natural  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  flower  stem 
to  die  down  with  the  foliage. 


Lilies  Dying  :  G.  B.  S.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  a  disease  caused  by  the  fungus  Botrytis. 
Spray  the  plants  twice  a  week  with  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur.  Lift  the  bulbs 
in  the  autumn,  and  if  black  sclerotia  are  pre- 
sent burn  the  bulbs  ;  if  not  dredge  each  one 
thoroughly  with  sulphur,  and  place  sulphur 
in  the  soil  when  planting. 

Melon  Leaves  Diseased  :  J.  A.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  leaf  blotch,  caused  by  the  fungus 
Cercospora  melonis.  Spray  the  plants  twice 
a  week  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur,  at 
a  strength  of  1  oz.  in  4  gallons  of  water. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  V '.  Mesembryanthemum 
edule,  a  native  of  South  Africa.  The  species 
is  not  hardy,  but  requires  greenhouse  treat- 
ment, though  beneficial  results  are  obtained  by 
placing  the  plants  out-of-doors,  in  full  sun, 
during  the  summer  months. — F.  Clarke.  Prunus 
Padus  (the  Bird  Cherry).— W.  B.  The  double 
variety  of  Saxifraga  granulata  (Fair  Maids 
of  Franc*).  S.  granulata  is  a  native  species, 
and  the  double  form  may  have  escaped  from 
cultivation  if  you  found  it  wild. — Cestrian. 
1,  Tecoma  species,  flowers  too  withered  to 
identify ;  2,  Vaccinium  ovatum.  - —  /.  E.  D. 
Elaeagnus  multiflora.  —  H.  B.  Water  Cress, 
Nasturtium  officinale. — /.  H.,  Staff's.  1,  Acer 
macrophyllum ;  2,  A.  platanoides ;  3,  A.  pal- 
matum  septemlobum  ;  4,  Pyrus  salicif  olia  ;  5. 
Cassandra  calyculata  ;  6.  Leucothoe  Catesbaei  ; 
7,  not  recognised  ;  8,  Gaultheria  procumbens  ; 
9,  Tilia  platyphyllos  asplenifolia ;  10,  Taxus- 
baccata  brevifolia  ;  11,  Berberis  buxifolia  ;  12, 
B.  japonica  Bealei. — A.  B.  1,  Juniperus 
chinensis ;  2,  Alyssum  saxatile ;  3,  Sedum 
album  ;  4,  Berberis  Wallichiana  ;  5,  Antennaria 
dioica  ;  6,  Pellaea  (Platyloma)  rotundifolia. — 
-Y.  1,  Not  Tecognised  ;  2,  Lamium  purpureum 
(Red  Dead  Nettle);  3,  missing;  4,  Potentilla 
fruticosa. 

Palm  Leaves  Diseased  :  E.  Smith,  Durban.  The 
spotting  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  fungus 
Cercospora.  Sponge  the  foliage,  including  the 
healthy  leaves,  with  a  rose-red  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  every  fourth  day. 

Peach  Fruits  Dropping  :  IF.  J.  Skinner.  The 
dropping  of  the  young  fruits  of  your  Peaches- 
is  not  due  to  organic  disease,  but  wrong  cul- 
tural treatment.  Most  probably  the  trouble 
is  to  be  found  at  the  roots.  Examine  the 
border  next  autumn  to  see  that  the  drainage 
and  soil  are  in  good  order.  See  that  the  border 
is  always  in  a  proper  condition  of  moisture, 
and  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  excessively 
dry  next  winter  whilst  the  plants  are  at  Test. 

Peach  Trees  with  Gaps  :  B.  0.  F.  The  best 
way  to  fill  up  blank  spaces  on  Peach  trees  is 
to  bend  over  a  strong  shoot  and  graft  it  on  at 

•  the  place  desired,  as  shown  in  fig.  99.  This 
is  called  grafting  by  approach.  If  this  is  done 
in  June  it  will  join  at  once.  The  branch  is 
severed  below  the  junction  when  the  leaves 
fall. 

Treatment  of  Cacti  in  Pots  :  M.  J.  L.  L. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  tropical  species 
the  various  plants  classed  as  Cacti  thrive 
in  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  in  winter,  and  as 
they  all  require  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  an 
abundance  of  sunshine,  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position  close 
to  the  roof-glass.  Cacti  require  but  very  little 
water  during  the  months  of  November, 
December  and  January.  Some  of  the  less 
fleshy-leaved  genera,  such  as  Phyllocactus  and 
Epiphyllum,  should  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  become  so  dry  as  to  cause  shrivelling. 
During  the  summer,  when  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing freely,  the  majority  of  the  plants  require 
watering  only  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
should  be  syringed  lightly  on  bright  days. 
Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs,  by  W.  Watson, 
would  be  suitable  for  your  purpose. 


Communications     Beceived  — J.     U.— Mis.  T..— 

J.     A— W.     J.      S.— J.     E.      D.— G.      S— O.      D.  S.— 

W.    R.— W.    B.— H.    R.— E.    W.    S.— A.    T.    G.— G.  F.— 

W.  K.— A.  C.  B— W.  I— W.  P.—  \V.  T.— J.  H— J.  W.— 

F.    J.— A.    D.    T.— A.    G.— T.    W.    B.     (Egypt)—  E.  S.— 
.1.  A.— H.    H.   M— Mrs.   E.   S.   R.   T.— E.  A'.— A.   G.   S.— 

M.      C.      E.— W.      F.      R—  A.      B.      H.— A.      R.  G.— 
H.   S.—  R.  M  —  H.  E.— Anxious-W.  Easlea. 
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COLOUR  .SCHEMES   AND   COLOUR 
CHARTS. 

SOME  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Publications  Committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  I  devoted  a 
part  of  three  summers  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  feasibility  of  a  colour  scheme  for  use 
in  the  description  of  Roses  in  the  N.R.8. 
catalogue.  The  result  of  my  inquiry, 
which  I  afterwards  reported  to  the  Com- 
mittee, was  to  the  same  effect  as  that  at 
which  I  notice  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  has,  in 
his  communication  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  p.  171,  independently  arrived, 
namely  that  the  only  scheme  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory  would  be  one  founded 
upon  the  flowers  themselves,  and  either 
describing  the  colour  with  reference  to  the 
Rose  itself,  e.g.,  "Paul  Neyron  pink" 
or  "Lady  Ashtown  pink,"  or  by  erecting 
a  little  table  for  reference,  indicating  for 
example  that  pink  should  represent  the 
colour  of  Lady  Ashtown  in  its  typical 
state,  rosy-pink  that  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
and  so  forth. 

In  pursuit  of  my  inquiry  I  first  took  the 
N.R.S.  Rose  Catalogue,  1910  edition,  and 
arranged  all  the  Roses  named  therein  in  a 
colour  scale,  beginning  with  the  whites 
and  passing  through  the  yellows,  salmons, 
pinks  and  carmines  to  the  crimsons.  The 
list  thus  obtained  was  printed  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  as  a  little  pamphlet 
and  was  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Council.  I  think  the  l;st  served  as 
p.  useful  test  of  the  colour  description  of 
the  Roses  in  the  catalogue,  and  brought  to 
light  a  few  anomalies  which  were  cor- 
rected in  the  next  edition  (1912),  but  it 
did  not  appear  to  indicate  of  itself  any 
satisfactory  colour  scheme  for  general  use, 


and  I  think  it  showed  that  the  colour  de- 
scriptions, though  arrived  at  empirically, 
were  on  the  whole  fairly  accurate. 

Resort  was  then  had  to  the  colour 
charts.  Several  of  these  were  examined, 
and  ultimately  (in  spite  of  the  incon- 
venience in  handling  its  loose  sheets) 
the  Repertoire  des  Couleurs  was 
selected,  and  an  attempt  made  to  compare 
a  number  of  Roses  with  its  tints.  It 
proved  a  slow  process,  and  on  the  whole 
an  unsatisfactory  one,  and  I  think  I  may 
summarise  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as 
follows  :  — 

1.  In  order  to  match  different  places 
even  in  a  single  petal  several  colours  and 
tints  may  be  required.  The  number  of 
colours  is  further  increased  when  all  the 
petals  of  a  flower  are  taken. 

2.  A  summary  of  the  different  colours 
and  tones  matched  by  a  particular  flower 
gives  no  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
different  colours  and  tints.  To  get  this 
quite  a  different  colour  or  tone  may  have 
to  be  selected.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
matching,  but  must  be  a  mere  estimate, 
and  often  an  unsatisfactory  one. 

3.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  colour  or 
tone  that  will  match.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  where  the  Rose  has  one  shade  ap- 
parently overlying  another.  This  not  in- 
freouently  occurs,  and  no  simple  method 
of  separating  the  colours  for  comparison 
with  the  colour  chart  suggested  itself. 

4.  Different  matches  were  often  re- 
quired in  summer  and  autumn,  and — what 
was  less  satisfactory — the  results  of  one 
year  did  not  always  tally  with  those  of 
the  next.  This,  of  course,  may  be  in  part 
due  to  errors  of  observation,  and  so  far 
as  this  is  the  case  may  be  corrected,  but 
I  think  it  often  arose  from  differences 
actually  existing,  caused  by  dissimilar 
weather  conditions. 

5.  A  minor  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  English  translations  of  the 
colour  names  by  no  means  always  corre- 
spond with  the  popular  usage  of  the  terms 
employed. 

6.  Many  Roses  have  a  yellow  base  to 
the  petal,  which  in  fairly  full  flowers  is 
often  scarcely  perceptible  directly,  but  in 
a  good  light  this  sometimes  seems  to  add 
considerably  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
flower ;  but  whether  this  is  caused  by 
some  effect  of  reflection  or  a  direct  blend- 
ing of  the  colours  may  be  uncertain.  In 
matching  the  colours,  however,  in  a  north 
light  this  effect  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

7.  The  same  words  used  to  denote  a  par- 
ticular colour  seem  often  to  have  different 
meanings  when  applied  to  different  ob- 
jects, e.g.  wall  papers,  postage  stamps, 
Chrysanthemums  or  Roses. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  from 
the  conclusions  of  my  report:  — 

"  I  think  it  follows  that  a  colour 
scheme  which  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
practical  rosarian  must  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  Rose  itself,  and  that  without 
troubling  much  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  colour  name  when  applied  to  other 
substances. 

"One  of  the  difficulties  in  describing 
Rose  colours  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
our   most   beautiful    Roses    are   not   pure 


colours,  such  as  are  found  in  Geraniums, 
but  mixtures  of  colours,  winch  are  indi- 
cated in  describing  them  by  the  expres- 
sions '  tinted  '  or  '  shaded  '  with  the  seoond 
colour  or  colours.  But  we  have,  I  think, 
enough  Roses  of  pure  or  self  colours,  or 
nearly  so,  to  make  an  attempt  at  this  de- 
finition worth  trying." 

Turning  to  the  Repertoire  itself,  we  find 
Roses  referred  to  some  118  times  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  under  53  different 
colour  names,  to  illustrate  the  different 
colours,  each  colour  name  having  as  a  rule 
four  different  tones  in  the  Repertoire.  Let 
us  follow  the  fortunes  of  one  or  two  well- 
known  varieties  in  this  respect: — Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux  is  mentioned  three 
times  :  (1)  The  general  colouring  of  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  represented  by  the  four 
tones  entitled  Amber  or  Succinum  yellow 
(p.  28),  which  vary  from  a  lemon  yellow 
shade  in  tone  No.  1,  to  a  medium  chrome 
yellow  in  tone  No.  4.  Tone  1,  which  I  call 
the  lemon  shade,  represents  the  reverse 
of  the  young  petals ;  No.  2  (slightly 
more  chrome),  the  middle  petals  towards 
the  base ;  No.  3  (yet  deeper  in  shade),  the 
upper  surface  of  the  old  petals  and  tone ; 
and  No.  4,  the  reflexes  of  the  central  petals. 

(2)  Then  (p.  66)  the  first  and  second  tones 
of  a  colour  called  Pale  Ecru,  a  pale  salmon 
flesh  tint,  represents  the  shadings  of  the 
petals  near  their  base  or  claw;  while  (3) 
tone  1,  of  Flesh  pink  (p.  140),  represents 
the  shading  of  the  reverse  of  the  petals  of 
the  expanding  bud. 

Caroline  Testout  (stated  to  be  called 
Caroline  by  florists ;  how  much  more 
pleasing  this  would  sound !)  serves  to 
illustrate  three  colours  and  ten  tones.  (1) 
Tones  1  and  2  of  Rosy  pink,  p.  118;  (2) 
Tones  1  to  4  of  Pale  rosy  pink,  p.  129,  and 

(3)  Tones  1  to  4  of  Pale  pink  (p.  135),  the 
last  almost  a  flesh  tint. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  exemplifies  no 
fewer  than  six  different  colours.  (1)  Tone 
No.  2  of  Madder  lake  (p.  122)  represents 
the  reverse  of  the  centre  petals  of  the 
young  flower.  (2)  Tones  Nos.  1  and  2  of 
Salmon  carmine  (p.  125),  perhaps  better 
described  as  Pale  salmon  pink,  represent 
the  reflexes  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Rose.  (3)  Tones  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Salmon 
pink  (p.  126),  a  brighter  colour  than  the 
last,  represent  the  reverse  of  the  petals 
of  the  adult  flower.  (4)  Tones  Nos.  3  and  4 
of  Peach  blossom  (p.  127),  which  rather 
resembles  a  salmon  pink  with  a  trace  of 
mauve  in  it,  show  the  general  colouring 
of  the  Rose  seen  at  a  distance  of  1  or  2 
metres,  and  without  considering  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  (5)  Tones  1  to  4  of  the  Pale 
flesh  (p.  136)  represent  the  three  or  four 
outermost  petals  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
when  fully  expanded,  while  (6)  tones  1 
and  2  of  Reddish  old  gold  (p.  142)  show 
the  shading  of  the  petals  near  their  base  or 
claw.  I  may  add  that  I  have  found  other 
colour  matches  in  different  flowers  of 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  particularly  in  the 
reflexes. 

Augustine  Cuinoisseau  is  mentioned 
four  times  :  (1)  The  four  tones  of  Flesh 
colour  (p.  67)  show  the  general  colouring 
of  the  Rose  ;  (2)  the  four  tones  of  Pale 
yellowish  flesh  (p.  68)  give  the  central 
colouring   of   the   flower;    (3)   Tone   1    of 
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Pale  flesh  (p.  136),  -which,  curiously  enough,  is 
much  deeper  pink  than  Flesh  colour  by  several 
shades,  shows  the  reverse  of  the  central  petals ; 
and  (4)  tones  1  to  4  of  Pale  blush  (p.  137)  illus- 
trate the  shadings  of  colour  of  the  unopened 
flower. 

I  have,  selected  these  examples  merely  because 
they  Telate  to  Roses  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar,  but  they  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  Now  it  is  a  very  interesting 
amusement  on  a  hot  summer's  day  to  take  the 
Repertoire  and  a  bowl  of  Rosefi  under  tho 
shade  of  a  big  tree,  and  work  out  the  different 
colours  one  can  match  in  the  flowers ;  but  when 
the  task  is  accomplished  are  we  very  much 
nearer  to  the  discovery  of  a  simple  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accurate  colour  description  of  the 
flowers  ?  And  yet  a  simple  description  ds  what 
we  are  in  search  of,  and  "what  we  must  get  if 
we  are  to  be  of  any  assistance  to  our  gardening 
friends. 

Let  us  take  Caroline  Testout,  and  think  of  it 
as  we  see  it  in  the  long  beds  on  either  side  of 
the  walk  at  Holland  House.  Surely,  it  is  one 
colour  we  think  of,  not  ten,  though  doubtless 
if  we  take  the  individual  flowers  we  may  match 
the  ten  shades  without  difficulty.  But  the  ten 
shades  do  not  help  us.  Can  we  really  do  better 
than  take  a  well-known  Rose  like  this,  of  fairly 
definite  colour,  and  fix  this  as  "  Caroline  pink," 
to  be  recalled  instantly  when  we  use  it  to  de- 
scribe the  shade  of  another  flower  ?  For  deep 
pink  we  might  take  Lady  Ashtown  ;  for  carmine, 
Marquise  Litta ;  for  crimson,  Cramoisie  Superi- 
euxe  or  Turner's  Crimson  Damask,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  true  the  result  attained  by  this  means 
would  not  be  rigorously  accurate,  for  few  or  none 
of  our  Roses  can  be  matched  ali  over  to  a  single 
tint,  but  the  result  would  be  fairly  simple,  and 
would  give  a  clear  idea,  within  certain  limits, 
of  the  general  shade  of  colour  intended  to  be 
described,  while  it  seems  probable  that  it  would 
be  of  more  value  to  rosarians  than  a  series  of 
colour  names  only  capable  of  ascertainment  by 
reference  to  a  book  or  chart.     White  Rose. 


ODOXTOGLOSSUMS    FROM    WALTON 

GRANGE. 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  Staffordshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes)  sends  us 
flowers  of  fifteen  seedling  Odontoglossums, 
now  blooming  for  the  first  time.  The  parentages 
are  not  given.  Several  retain  the  best  features 
of  the  blotched  0.  crispum,  but  are  larger  and 
more  heavily   blotched,   the   colour  in   one   case 


NEW     OR     NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


HYBRID   ORCHIDS. 

(Continued  from  May  S,  p.  244.) 


Fig.    100. — posoqueria    densiflora. 

1,  End  of  corolla  bud ;  2,  the  same  just  opened 
showing  connate  anthers ;  3,  shows  the  4  stamens 
spread  out  and  the  fifth  closed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  tube;  4,  the  same  twelve  hours  later,  the  fifth 
stamen     bent    back    again. 


being  purple  .with,  a  scarlet  shade.  One 
flower  is  light  violet  in  colour,  with  narrow  white 
margins  and  some  thin  white  lines  across  the  seg- 
ments. Another  is  claret  colour,  with  the  tips  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  white,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  i&  evenly  blotched  with  yellowish  red, 
the  lip  being  covered  with  smaller  spots. 


Hybrid. 


Parentage. 


Exhibitor. 


Brasso-Cattleya  Lord  Kitchener    . . 
Brasso-Cattleya    speeiosa    var.    General 

.Toffre 

Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Constance 

Cattleya  Hermione 

Cattleya  Panama         

Cattleya  Transylvania 
Cypripedium  Canopus 

Dendrobium  Zeno       

Disa  Blackii 

Laclio-Cattleya  Chamberlainiana 
Laelio-Cattleya  Eldorado     .. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Fairy 

Laelio-Cattleya  Gold  Star 

Laelio-Cattleya  I  vanhoe       

Laelio-Cattleya  Sibyl  Low's  variety 
Laelio-Cattleya  Yellow  Bird 

Odontioda  Clive  

Odontioda  Colmaniae 

Odontioda  Flamingo 

Odontioda  il  I  nstris 

Odontioda  luminosa 

Odontioda  rotunda     .. 

Odontioda  Sunbeam 

Odontioda  vivicans 
Odontoglossum  Adrieum 
Odontoglossum  Adrixia 

Odontoglossum  Ardennes 

Odontoglossum  Black  Dragon 

Odontoglossum  Clovis  

Odontoclossum  Iverniuni 

Odontoglossum  Nancy 
Odontoglossum  Panama 

Odontoglossum  Rayonatum 

Odontoglossum  Rosalind 

Odontoglossum  Syrinx 

Saphro  Cattleya  Loddigesii 


B.-C.  Tliorntonii  x  C.  Mossiae  magniflca 

B.-C.  Digbyano-Mendelii  x  C.  Schroderae 
B.-L.-C.  Veitchii  x  C.  intertexta 
Harrisoniana  x  Eldorado  Wallisii 
Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales  x  Trianae  .. 

Comet  var.  Leonora  x  Enid        

Psyche  x  Lawrenceanum  . . 

Chessingtonense  x  Thwaitesiae 

Luna  x  grandiflora  .. 

L.-C.  Amelia  x  elegans  Turner! 

L.-C.  Canhamiana  alba  x  C.  Eldorado  Wallisii 

C.  maxima  x  L.  Jongheana  

L.-C.  Ariel  x  C.  Meudelii 

L.-C.  eximia  x  C.  Dowiana  

L.-C.  Dominiana  x  C.  Mendelii 

Doris  x  G.  S.  Ball 

Bradshawiae  x  Vuylstekeae         

Oda.  Bradshawiae  x  Odm.  hybrid 

C.  Noezliana  x  Oda.  Bradshawiae 

Odm.  illustrissimum  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii  .. 

Odm.  Rossii  rubescens  x  Oda.  Charlesworthii 

C.  Noezliaua  x  O.  excellens 

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  Lambeauianum 

Oda.  Vuylstekeae  x  Odm.  Sanderae 

Adriauae  x  illustrissimum  

Adrianae  x  eximium  


ardentissimum  x  Thwaitesii 

Pluto  (unrecorded)  x  crispum  Black  Prince 

Wilckeanum  x  Lambeauianum 

Doris  x  Ossulstonii 

Edwardii  x  excellens         

Adrianae  x  Edwardii 
Lambeauianum  x  venustulum    .. 
Wiganianum  x  amabile 
waltonense  x  crispum  Luciani 
S.-C.  Chamberlainiana  x  C.  lahiata 


Armstrong  and  Brown. 

Charlesworth  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Chamberlain  collection. 
Flory  and  Black. 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq. 
W.  H.  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
Sir  J.  Col  man. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Chamberlain  collection. 
Sir  J.  Colman. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
Baron  Schroder. 
Stuart  Low  and  Co. 
Flory  and  Black. 
Mrs.  Cookson. 
Sir  J.  Colman. 
Sir  J.  Colman. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown. 
Hansell  and  Haulier. 
Sander  and  Sons. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Armstrong  and  Brown  and 

De  B.  Crawsbav,  Esq. 
R.  G.  Thwaites.  Esq. 
R.  Ashworth,  Esn. 
I:.  1;.  Thwaites,  Esq. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq. 
W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher. 
De  B.  Crawsbay,  Esq. 
Chamberlain  collection. 


CORRECTIONS,    LIST    APRIL    21,    p.    218. 
Laelio-Cattleya  Nena,  not  Nana. 
Odontoglossum  Clotilde  raised  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Es  {, 


POSOQUERIA   DENSIFLORA.* 

In  the  early  summer  of  1914  a  plant  labelled 
Posoqueria  longiflora  flowered  in  the  stove  house 
at  Kew.  Under  this  name  it  had  been  obtained 
in  1903  from  Messrs.  Balchin,  of  Brighton. 
Comparison  with  authentic  specimens  of  P. 
longiflora,  Aubl.,  showed  it  to  be  entirely 
different  from  that  species ;  nor  did  it  agree 
with  any  described  species  of  Posoqueria  with 
the  exception  of  P.  fragrans,  a  name  which 
appears  first  in  Darwin's  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilisation  of  Plants,  p.  5,  and  of  which  there 
was  no  specimen  in  the  Kew  herbarium.  This 
name  proved  to  be  a  new  combination  for 
Martha  fragrans,  described  by  Fritz  Muller  in 
the  Botanische  Zeitung  for  1866,  pp.  129-133. 

The  writer's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
Kew  plant  on  account  of  the  remarkable  ex- 
plosions which  occurred  in  the  open  flowers 
whenever  the  plant  was  syringed.  The  flowers 
are  provided  with  an  admirable  arrangement  for 
the  prevention  of  self-pollination.  The  anthers 
are  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla-tube, 
and  when  the  limb  opens  they  protrude  from  it 
obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  cone  [fig.  100  (2)], 
recalling  the  anthers  of  the  Lobeliaceae. 
This  cone,  when  ripe,  at  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance bursts  open  with  considerable  force,  and 
the  pollen  is  thrown  out  in  a  mass  to  some  dis- 
tance. Simultaneously  four  of  the  stamens 
spread  outward  on  to  the  lobes,  but  the  fifth, 
which  has  a  somewhat  thicker  filament  than  the 
others,  behaves  very  differently,  and  has  a 
special  function.  It  bends  over  sharply  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  corolla  to  which  it  is  in- 
serted, and  its  filament  -completely  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  and  very  effectually  prevents 
pollen  from  reaching  the  stigma,  which,  is 
within  the  corolla  tube  about  2  inches  below. 
It  seems  very  unlikely  in  its  natural  habitat  in 
Brazil  that  small  insects,  such  as  ants  or  small 
flies,  are  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another, 
but  that  humming  birds  or  large  insects  with 
long  proboscis  are  the  agents.  These,  when 
approaching  a  newly-opened  flower,  would  first 
brush  against  the  cone  of  anthers,  which  would 
immediately  burst  and  throw  out  the  pollen. 
Some  of  the  latter  would  frequently  be  deposited 
on  the  bill  or  proboscis,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
stamen  which  bends  over  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla-tube  would  prevent  entrance  to  that  par- 
ticular flower,  and  the  visitor  would  pass  on 
to  another  and  older  flower.  For  after  a  lapse  of 
about  twelve  hours,  the  stamen  closing  th** 
corolla  gradually  bends  back  into  a  normal 
position  [fig.  100  (4)],  leaving  the  tube  open  and 
free  for  cross-pollination. 

•  Posoqueria  densiflora,  Hutchinson,  notn.  nov.  Frutex 
sempervirens,  parce  ramosus ;  rami  pallide  virides,  fere 
teretes  vel  subquadrangulares,  sicco  giaciliter  longitudi- 
naliter  Bulcati,  glabri.  2  cm.  infra  apicem  circiter  6  mm. 
crassi.  Folia  opposita,  ovato-elliptica  vel  elliptica,  apice 
subacuta  et  breviter  acuminata,  basi  rotundata  tt  interdum 
paulum  cnneata,  8-2.2  cm.  longa,  fi-14  fin.  lata,  integra, 
coriacea,  utrinque  glabra,  supra  atroviridia,  infra  pallide 
viridia  ;  costa  media  infra  valde  prominens,  sicco  profunde 
sulcata  ;  nervi  laterales  utrinsecua  9-11,  a  costa  sub  angulo 
45°  abeuntes,  graciles,  utrinquedi  stincti,  intra  marginem 
furcati  et  conjuncti ;  veni  obscuri ;  petioli  1.5-2.5  cm  longi, 
inferiores  circiter  4  mm.  crassi,  glabri ;  stipulae  inferiores 
ovato-triangnlareB,  obtusae,  circiter  S  mm.  longae  et  latae, 
coriaceae,  ad  ramum  arete  adpressae,  glabrae,  auperiores 
miuores  et  subulatae.  Flores  in  corymbum  congestum 
breviter  pedunculatum  dispositi,  circiter  25-nati ;  pedunculi 
rolmsti,  0.6-1  cm.  longi  ;  pedicelli  ft-re  1  cm.  longi,  satis 
robusti,  bracteolis  1-3  subulatis  gracilibus  circiter  2  mm 
longis  gerentes.  Receptaculum  vix  conspicuum.  Calyx 
parvus,  profunde  5  lobus;  lobi  Bubulati,  subacuti,  2  mm. 
longi,  glabri,  intra  basin  glandulis  stipitatis  numerosis 
muniti.  Corollae  albae,  demum  rlavae,  gracrllimae,  circiter 
17  cm.  longae;  tubus  circiter  2-5  mm.  diametro,  extra 
glaber,  intra  faucem  dense  villosus ;  lobi  5  lineari-oblongi, 
obtiui,  circiter  2  cm.  longi  et  0.5  cm.  lati,  demum  reflexi. 
Stamina  5;  antherae  primum  connatae,  demum  patulae. 
circiter  5  mm.  longae,  connectivo  dense  villoso.  Stylus 
gracillimus,  inclusus.— Martha  fragrans,  Fritz  Midler  in 
Jiot.  Zeit.,  1866,  p.  129.  Posoqueria  fragrans,  Darwin,  Crvb* 
and  Self-Fertilisation  of  Plant?,  p.  5,  non  Roxburgh. 
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As  already  stated,  this  interesting  plant  was 
discovered  by  Fritz  Muller  in  Brazil  in  1866. 
He  described  its  pollination  in  considerable 
detail,  but  unfortunately  did  not  give  a  diagnosis 
of  the  whole  plant,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  dried  specimen  kept.  Its  appearance 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  day  is  thus 
particularly  interesting.  But  Muller  was 
scarcely  justified  in  making  his  discovery  the 
type  of  a  new  genus,  as  it  differs  in  no  definite 
generic  character  from  Posoqueria.  Under  Poso- 
queria it  seems  desirable  that  the  plant  should 
have  a  new  specific  name,  because  the  com- 
bination Posoqueria  fragrans  has  already  been 
used  by  Roxburgh  for  an  Indian  plant  which 
is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Randia.     To  prevent 


head  of  a  golf  club.  The  full  description  of  the 
species  is  as  follows  : — An  evergreen  sparingly 
branched  shrub ;  branches  light  green,  nearly 
terete  or  subquadrangular,  finely  longitudinally 
sulcate  when  dry,  glabrous,  about  6mm.  thick 
below  the  uppermost  pair  of  leaves.  Leaves 
opposite,  ovate-elliptic  or  elliptic,  subacute  and 
shortly  pointed  at  the  apex,  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  sometimes  a  very  little  cuneate, 
8-22c.m.  long,  5-14c.m.  broad,  entire,  coriaceous, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  dark  green  above, 
paler  below ;  midrib  very  prominent  below, 
deeply  sulcate  when  dry ;  lateral  nerves  9-11  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib,  diverging  from  it  at  an 
angle  of  about  45°,  rather  slender,  distinct  on 
each  surface,  forked  and  looped  well  within  the 


acute,  2mm.  long,  glabrous,  with  numerous 
stalked  glands  within  the  base.  Corollas  white, 
turning  yellow  with  age,  very  slender,  about 
17cm.  long ;  tube  about  2.5mm.  in  diameter, 
glabrous  outside,  densely  villous  within  the 
throat ;  lobes  five,  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  about 
2cm.  long  and  0.5cm.  broad,  at  length  reflexed. 
Stamens  rive,  with  the  anthers  at  first  connate 
into  a  cone,  separating  violently,  four  of  them 
spreading  on  to  the  limb,  the  fifth  closing  over 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla  tube,  after  about 
twelve  hours  bending  back  like  the  others ; 
anthers  5mm.  long,  their  connectives  densely 
villous  with  white  hairs.  Style  exceedingly 
slender,  reaching  to  within  5cm.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  corolla-tube.     /.  Hutchinson. 


FlO.     101. — POSOQUERIA    DENSIFLORA. 


IPhotograph  by  C.  P.  RafliU. 


further  confusion,  therefore,  the  writer  proposes 
the  new  name  of  Posoqueria  densiflora,  a  name 
suitable  because  the  flowers  are  arranged  more 
densely  on  their  abbreviated  axis  than  in  any 
other  species  of  the  genus.  [In  fig.  104  we  print 
an  illustration  of  P.  macropus. — Eds.] 

The  genus  Posoqueria  belongs  to  the  tribe 
Gardenieae,  of  the  family  Rubiaceae,  and 
embraces  about  twenty-five  species,  all  of  which 
are  natives  of  Central  and  Tropical  South 
America.  The  species  are  of  shrubby  habit  and 
suitable  for  growing  in  a  stove.  The  flowers 
are  mostly  fragrant,  and  the  corollas  sometimes 
attain  a  length  of  1  foot.  The  shape  of  the 
corolla  buds  is  very  characteristic,  the  limb  in 
most  species  having  a  bend  very  much  like  the 


margin ;  veins  very  lax  and  obscure ;  petioles 
1.5-2. 5cm.  long,  the  pair  next  the  inflorescence 
always  more  slender  and  longer  than  those 
below,  which  are  stout  and  about  4mm.  thick, 
glabrous  ;  lower  stipules  ovate-triangular,  obtuse, 
about  8mm.  long  and  broad,  coriaceous,  closely 
adpressed  to  tho  branch,  glabrous,  the  upper- 
most pair  smaller  and  more  subulate  than  the 
rest.  Flowers  rather  densely  arranged  in  a 
terminal  shortly  pedunculate  cluster,  about 
twenty-five  in  each  cluster  ;  peduncle  stout,  0.5- 
lcm.  long,  pedicels  nearly  1cm.  long,  fairly 
stout,  each  bearing  from  one  to  three  slender 
subulate  bracteoles  about  2mm.  long.  Receptacle 
scarcely  differentiated  from  the  pedicel.  Calyx 
small,    deeply   five-lobed  ;     lobes     subulate,    sub- 


MOULTONIA. 

Professor  Bavley  Balfour  and  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Smith  describe*  a  new  genus  of  Gesneraceae  from 
Borneo.  The  name  of  the  genus  Moultonia  is 
given  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Moulton,  Esq.,  curator 
of  tho  Sarawak  Museum,  to  whose  endeavours 
the  discovery  of  this  and  other  interesting 
Bornean  plants  is  due. 

The    plant   Moultonia    singula]        |  es    a 

single    leaf    with  a  leaf  petiole  and  epiphyllous 

intl<  iv.m  ,■■.<■. 

The  authors  suggest  that  tho  stalk  and  broad 
lamina  are  the  parts  <i  an  outgrowth  from   the 
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primitive  protocorm  —  the  stalk  being  the 
hypocotyl  and  the  lamina  the  cotyledon.  This 
outgrowth,  which  apparently  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  vegetative  organs,  possesses  great 
meristematic  activity,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
the  flowers  :  wheTeas  in  the  majority  of  plants 
the  protocorm  of  the  embryo  produces  out- 
growths—the transitory  cotyledon  or  cotyledons, 
hypocotyl  and  rudiments  of  leaves — and  its 
activity  is  subsequently  handed  over  to  the 
hypocotyl  which  produces  the  shoot.  In  Moul- 
tonia  a  permanently  juvenile  state  is  maintained, 
and  the  shoot  consists  solely  of  cotyledon  and 
hypocotyl.  

NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

A   Woodland    Notebook.* 

One  need  not  be  an  arboriculturist  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  this  book,  which  we  are  warned  to 
regard  neither  as  a  scientific  botanical  treatise 
nor  a  manual  of  technical  forestry. 

Making  use  of  some  papers  originally  contri- 
buted to  the  Scotsman  as  a  basis,  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  drawn  together  from  divers  sources 
a  number  of  salient  facts  about  trees  that  are 
indigenous  to  Britain,  as  well  as  others  that 
hare  come  to  us  from  overseas  and  have  so  far 
taken  kindly  to  our  climate;  Ee  has  added  the 
personal  observations  of  the  naturalist  from 
whom  our  woods  have  few  secrets,  and  has 
leavened  the  whole  with  the  etymological,  poeti- 
cal and  legendary  lore  which  comes  in  such  plea- 
sant fashion  from  his  pen. 

While  paying  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and 
skill  which  have  brought  the  planting  on  so 
many  of  our  estates  to  such  perfection,  the  author 
rightly  insists  on  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  British  forestry,  as  distinct  from  arbori- 
culture, finds  itself  at  a  time  when  the  world's 
consumption  of  timber  is  rapidly  overhauling  the 
supply. 

In  this  country  State  control  of  woods  and 
forests  existed  in  a  sense  during  hundreds  of 
years,  usually  in  the  form  of  laws  and  statutes 
drawn  up  mainly  with  an  eye  to  the  provision 
of  timber  for  building  ships  of  war  or  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  and  when  in  the  middle 
eighties  the  substitution  of  iron  for  shipbuild- 
ing coincided  with  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
colonial  timber,  forestry,  already  in  a  bad  way, 
went  rapidly  to  the  dogs. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  which  has 
prevailed  for  a  century  is  in  course  of  being 
ended  by  the  comparatively  recent  tacking  on  of 
a  Forestry  Department  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms. 

Systematic  State  forestry  such  as  has  been 
practised  on  the  Continent  for  generations  has 
never  existed  in  Great  Britain ;  the  necessary 
machinery  of  organisation  has  to  be  set  up,  and, 
as  the  author  points  out,  time  is  required  before 
the  new  ship  is  likely  to  get  fairly  under  way. 
Moreover,  in  a  novel  departure  of  this  nature, 
mistakes  will  doubtless  occur,  if  only  because, 
as  far  as  numbers  go,  the  theorists  are  as  the 
sands  of  the  seashore  compared  to  the  practical 
foresters.  In  departmental  work  of  this  kind, 
too,  much  depends  on  the  sympathies  of  the  ever- 
changing  political  head  of  the  office,  a  deplorable 
system  where  continuity  of  policy  is  necessary, 
as  it  is  in  forestry.  Many  of  us  know  of  cases 
where  one  political  chief  has  been  reputed  to 
hold  executive  views  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  there 
will  doubtless  be  instances  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  where  the  exigencies  of  political  life 
will  require  the  appointment  as  chief  of  the 
Forestry  Department  of  an  individual  who  does 
not  know  the  difference,  let  us  say,  between 
Larch  and    Spruce. 

But  now  that   the  ball  has  been  set  rolling  it 

*  Tim:  a  It'oodland  tioMionh  Rv  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, f.H..S.  Glasgow,  1915.  -  (.1.  MaclehoEe  and  Sons.)  Price 
'.Is.  let. 


seems  likely  that  our  children's  children  may  see 
something  tangible  of  the  State  forestry  of 
which  the  author  is  so  zealous  an  advocate,  and 
we  must  all  hope  that  the  inevitable  contraction 
of  the  nation's  purse-strings  during  the  next 
decade  may  not  have  the  effect  of  throttling  the 
scheme  before  it  is  out  of  swaddling  clothes. 

The  author  touches  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  planting  of  Larch  and  Spruce  together,  and 
emphatically  condemns  the  practice  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  tree  acts  as  host  to  the  aphis 
(Chermes  laricis)  which  causes  such  havoc  among 
Larch.  The  fact  that  Spruce  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  life-cycle  of  the  particular  insect 
has  not  been  established,  and  we  are  hardly 
justified  in  following  the  author  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Spruce  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble. 

Moreover,  Elwes  has  placed  it  on  record  that 
in  this  country  Chermes  laricis  multiplies  on 
Larch  with  no  Spruce  near  by,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  two  trees  are  often 
found  side  by  side,  flourishing  and  free  of  lice, 
in  natural  woods  on  the  Continent. 

Land-owners  whose  estates  are  within  a  reason- 
able distance  of  steel  works  will  read  with  in- 
terest that  the  twiggy  spray  of  the  Birch  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  plates,  commanding, 
according  to  the  author,  the  comfortable  sound- 
ing price  of  45s.  per  ton  (delivered).  The  twigs 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  off  the 
scale,  being  thrown  loosely  on  to  steel  plate  as 
it  passes  sizzling-hot  through  the  rolling  mill, 
and  it  is  pertinent  to  enquire  why  Birch  in  par- 
ticular should  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

Nowadays  a  book  on  woods  and  forests  could 
hardly  be  written  without  reference  to  Trees 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  paid  the  authors  of  that  standard 
work  the  compliment  of  drawing  on  them  for 
much  of  the  information  contained  in  his  Note- 
book, but  that  does  not  deter  him  from  crossing 
swords  witli  them  on  points  anent  which  his  ex- 
perience does  not  entirely  coincide  with  theirs. 

Directly  and  indirectly  trees  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
country  in  particular  owes  her  trees  a  debt  she 
can  never  repay,  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
delightful  book  will  help  many  to  realise  how 
great  it  is.     A. 

Hookers  Icones  Plantarum. 
The  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of  the  fifth 
series  of  this  publication,  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker  in  1837,  has  just  appeared.  It  con- 
stitutes the  first  part  of  the  thirty-first  volume 
of  the  entire  work,  and  opens  with  plate  3,001, 
which  represents  Galbulimima  baccata,  a  genus 
of  Magnoliaceae,  founded  by  F.  M.  Bailey  on  a 
Queensland  tree.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe 
Wintereae,  comprising  two  other  familiaT  genera, 
namely,  Drimys  and  Ulicium,  of  remarkable  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  former  is  restricted 
to  America,  ranging  from  Mexico  southward,  to 
Australasia  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago ;  the 
latter  to  Eastern  Asia  and  North  America. 
Among  other  interesting  plants  figured  in  this 
part  is  Cephalonema  polyandrum,  a  tropical 
African  Tiliaceous  shrub,  which  is  fully  described 
except  the  inflorescence.  Pareugenia  is  a  pro- 
posed new  genus  of  Myrtaceae  from  Fiji.  It  i3 
separated  from  Eugenia  on  account  of  the 
stamens  being  united  in  phalanges,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  is  not  more  closely  related 
to  Tristania,  a  genus  of  the  region.  Helio- 
tropium  Gossei  is  a  very  distinct  species  from 
the  interior  of  Australia,  which  had  previously 
been  referred  to  the  Apocynaceae.  Anthero- 
thamnus  Pearsonii  is  a  new  genus  of  the  Scro- 
phulariaceae,  discovered  in  South  Africa  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  who  describes  it  as  a 
"  charming  shrub  with  flowers  delightfully 
ecented  at  night."  Sclerodactylon  juncifolium  is 
a  singular  grass,  native  of  Madagascar.  Lcewia 
tanaensis  is  a  second  6pecies  of  this  tropical 
African  genus  of  the  Turneraceae.  Eugenia 
pusilla,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  is  described  as 


one  of  a  small  group  of  very  dwarf  habit,  whiob. 
produces  annual  stems  from  a  perennial  root- 
stock.  The  "annual  stems"  suggest  the  result 
of  periodical  browsing  or  burning.  Dobera 
Allenii  is  an  interesting  tropical  African 
addition  to  the  small  family  of  Salva- 
doraceae.  Berberis  Holstii  is  the  second 
species  recorded  from  the  mountains  of 
tropical  Africa.  The  specimens  figured  wer» 
from  Mount  Kenia,  British  East  Africa,  at  eleva- 
tions of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  Kermadecia 
vitiensis  (Proteaceae)  is  a  native  of  Fiji  and  the 
first  member  of  the  family  recorded  from  that 
Archipelago.  Kermadecia  is  a  small  genus  pre- 
viously known  to  be  represented  only  in  New 
Caledonia  and  Queensland.  Plectaneia  elastica  is 
a  rubber-yielding  shrub  of  Madagascar.  The 
rest  of  the  plates  include  a  number  of  highly  in- 
teresting members  of  the  Euphorbiaceae. 
IT.  B.  H. 

A    New    Hardy    Flower    Book.* 

Nothing  speaks  so  certainly  of  the  spread  of 
the  gardening  spirit  as  the  many  new  volumes 
issued  by  the  gardening  press.  In  this,  the  latest 
addition  to  books  on  flowers,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  helped  by  a  few  specialists,  and  every  para- 
graph is  strikingly  practical.  There  is  very  little 
of  overlapping,  though  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
sweet-scented  Verbena  is  treated  under  two 
names,  clearly  by  different  pens.  "  Hardy 
Flowers  "  cover  here  all  or  nearly  all  the  flowers 
at  present  popular  in  the  flower  garden  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  Thus  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  Alternantheras  and  other  stove 
exotics  which  do  duty  in  the  flower  garden  in 
the  summer  months,  whilst  in  another  direction 
the  selection  is  so  wide  as  to  include  the  more  or- 
namental trees.  The  separate  articles  are  usually 
brief  and  condensed,  but  one  could  have 
wished  for  more  extended  lists  of  varieties. 
Thus  of  Gladiolus  gandavensis  only  one  variety 
is  named,  and  of  the  newer  forms  now  be- 
coming so  popular  for  garden  decoration  no 
notice  wliatever  appears.  It  is  true  many  other 
plants  are  less  rudely  set  aside,  adequate  notes 
being  made  of  the  better  varieties ;  but  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  plants  treated  no  doubt  has 
caused  the  elimination  of  much  material  of  this 
nature  which  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
help  to  those  whose  knowledge  is  elementary. 
The  illustrations  are  excellent. 


CHEMICAL  AND    BIOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON 
CHERRY  ORCHARD  SOILS. 


The  following  investigation  into  the  chemical 
and  physical  composition  of  Cherry  orchard 
soils  was  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  finding 
out  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  those 
soils  which  are  known  to  be  favourable  and 
those  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
Cherries. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hooper,  has  con- 
tributed some  notes  on  the  cropping  qualities  of 
the  orchards  and  the  pollination  question,  and 
the  results  obtained  should  give  at  least  some 
idea  in  determining  whether  the  yield  from 
these  soils  is  a  question  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical composition  or  one  of  pollination. 

Several  samples  of  orchard  soils  have  been 
collected  and  examined  as  to  their  composition, 
and  the  details  of  analysis  are  set  out  below. 

The  following  are  the  details  concerning  each 
soil  examined. 

Soils  Yielding  Bad  Crops  :  B.C. 2. 

The  chemical  compositions  of  these  soils  point 
to  no  particular  feature.  There  is  no  special 
lack  of  plant  food  in  any  of  them,  although  the 
percentage  of  available  potash  is  low.  This 
latter  fact  is,  however,  the  case  in  one  of  the 
soils  which  yields  good  crops. 

*  The  Bonk  of  Hardy  Flmverr,  By  II.  H.  Trom».  (Cassell 
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(The  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
is  low  in  two  cases,  but  this  is  not  apparently 
th*  dominant  feature. 

It  would  seem  that  the  chemical  analysis  of 
these  soils  indicates  no  special  point  of  import- 
ance. 

In  turning  to  the  mechanical  analysis  one 
notices  no  special  point  except  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  light  soils  containing  high  percent- 
age of  silt  and  fine  sand. 

Soils  Yielding  Good  Crops  of  Cherries  :  A.l. 
The  chemical  analyses  of  these  soils  are  con- 
flicting. In  one  case  the  plant  foods  ai-e  in 
abundance,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  distinct 
scarcity.  The  mechanical  analyses  are  also  con- 
flicting ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  these  are  concerned  one 
could  not  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
bad.  soils. 

Chemical  Analyses. 


(  Some    var- 

Crops  of        \ 
Cherries/ 

Good 

Bad 

Bad 

Good 

Bad 

1  ietics  well, 
I      others 
I      badly 

Constituent. 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Moist  ire 

1.64 

3.23 

2.69 

2.32 

4.21 

2.3S 

Organ'c    mat- 

ter 

6.86 

0.33 

3.24 

5.78 

4.83 

5.S5 

Calcium    car- 

bonate 

2.02 

1.08 

0.08 

traces 

2.66 

traces 

Nitrogen 

0.24 

0.26 

0.12 

0.35 

0.20 

0.22 

Total       phos. 

acid.. 

0.21 

0.15 

0.09 

0.43 

0.16 

0.45 

Avail       phos. 

acid.. 

0.045 

0.03 

0.01 

0.006  i  0.006 

0.006 

Total     potash 

0.256 

0.55 

0.38 

0.41    i  0.43 

0.44 

Avail,   potash 

traces 

0.016 

traces 

0.009 

0.008 

0.008 

Mechanical  Analysis. 


Constituent. 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Moisture  and 

soluble  mat- 

ter  .. 

5.97 

7.29 

4.06 

3.67 

10.00 

4.00 

Organic    mat- 

ter 

6.86 

9.33 

3.24 

5.78 

4.83 

5.85 

Clay    .. 

1.20 

2.04 

1.75 

1.70 

0.35 

2.92 

Fine  silt 

14.22 

16.60 

15.72 

2.05 

3.48 

1.51 

Silt      .. 

26.S0 

17.19  i  16.69 

28.61 

17.00 

26.64 

Fine  sand 

3S.19    45.01  !  55.19 

54.31 

57.46 

53.04 

Coarse  sand  . . 

5.37  1    1.14  i    1.86 

0.60 

4.13 

3.04 

Fine  gravel  . . 

0.40      0.35  1    0.64 

2.33 

1.23 

1.28 

Total      . . 

99.01 

98.95 

99.15 

99.05 

98.54 

98.34 

Descriptions  of  above  Soils  ani>  the  Varieties 
of  Chekrv  Trees  Grown. 

(A)  Soil  from  Lower-  Emsdeu  Farm,  Chilham,  where  Amber 
Bi^arreau  fruits  well  among  Black  Eagle,  Turk,  and  Elton 
Cherries.  The  chalk  is  about  3  feet  under.  (Mr.  F.  Ivo 
Neame,} 

(B)  Soil  from  Lower  Emsden  Farm,  Chilham,  where  Amber 
Bigarn-*au  fruits  badly  anion-;  Black  Cluster  young  trees  and 
near  Elton.     This  soil  is  over  gravel.    ( Mr.  F.  Ivo  Neame.) 

(C)  Soil  from  Borden  Hall,  Sittingbourne.  Here  Turk 
fruits  badly  among  Circassian,  Waterloo,  and  Early  Rivers. 
The  chalk  is  at  least  12  feet  under.    (Mr.  Lewis  Levy.) 

(1)  Soil  from  Teynham.  The  soil  is  well  drained  and  the 
chalk  is  about  12-15  feet  below.  Turk  fruits  well  here, 
chiefly  among  Black  Eagle  with  two  or  three  Governor 
Wood.    (Colonel  J.  F.  Honeyball  at  Newgardens.) 

(2)  Soil  from  Teynham.  On  this  soil  Cherries  would  not 
thrive  ;  consequently  Pears  were  planted  in  their  stead  and 
are  growing  and  cropping  well.     (Colonel  Honeyball.) 

(3)  Soil  from  Teynham.  This  is  a  shallow  soil  and  the 
chalk  is  about  3  feet  down.  Turk  crops  very  badly  among 
Cluster,  Amber  Bigarreau,  and  Napoleon,  although  the  latter 
varieties  crop  well.     (Colonel  Honeyball.) 

Conclusions. 

It  appears  from  the  above  results  that  very 
little  value  can  be  assigned  to  figures  obtained 
either  in  the  chemical  or  mechanical  analysis, 
and  it  remains  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said  as 
regards  the  question  of  pollination  and  yield. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  obser- 
vations on  the  growth  and  cropping  capacity  of 
the  Cherry  trees  compared  with  the  analysis  of 
the  soils  would  seem  to  be  : — 

1.  That  favourable  soil  influences  the  actual 
growth  of  the  tree,  but  not  necessarily  its  fruit- 
ing capacity. 

2.  The  Cherry  being  by  nature  a  free-flower- 
ing tree,    if  year  by  year  it  does  not  crop  the 


fault  is  probably  the  lack  of  suitable  cross- 
pollination  rather  than  some  fault  in  the  soil. 

3.  In  some  orchards,  as  in  No.  3,  containing 
three  or  four  different  varieties,  it  is  possible 
to  have  several  of  the  varieties  crop  well,  yet 
one  that  crops  badly,  the  cause  apparently  being 
that  not  one  of  the  other  varieties  is  a  suitable 
polleniser  for  it. 

The  general  advice  would  seem  to  be  in  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  arrange  to  plant  several  varie- 
ties, but  previously  ascertain  whether  the  varie- 
ties selected  are  generally  found  to  crop  well 
together.  The  best  yields  will  probably  be  ob- 
tained by  alternating  varieties  every  two  rows. 

In  an  established  orchard  in  which  one  or 
more  varieties  are  found  to  crop  badly,  inter- 
plant  or  re-graft,  say,  one  tree  in  six  or  eight 
with  another  variety  known  to  be  a  good  pollen- 
iser for  the  unfruitful  variety ;  or  a  branch  or 
two  in  each  tree  might  be  re-grafted  to  bring 
about  suitable  cross-pollination.  A.  Harvey, 
former  Analyst  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College,  Wye,  Kent,  and  C.  H.  Hooper, 
M.R.A.C. 


FLOWER   EXPORTS   FROM    ITALY. 


Side  by  6ide  with  the  extensive  flower  exports 
from  the  French  Riviera  a  flourishing  commerce 
is  growing  up  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  to  which, 
so  far,  little  attention  has  been  paid,  though  it 
has  grown  steadily  from  an  experimental  at- 
tempt to  a  thriving  commerce.  There  is  no  snow 
and  little  frost  on  the  Riviera  Ligure,  and  the 
export  of  flowers  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  but 
the  actual  season  lasts  six  months,  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  when  flowers  are  scarce  elsewhere. 
From  Liguria  flowers  have  been  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Finland, 
Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Serbia. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  each  class  of 
flower,  not  only  on  account  of  the  care  it  re- 
quires, but  also  with  an  eye  to  the  country  to 
which  it  is  destined.  Special  care  is  devoted 
to  Carnations  and  Roses,  though  Narcissus, 
Marguerites,  Mignonette,  Violets,  "Mimosa" 
or  Acacia,  and  Anemones  grow  wherever  an 
available  piece  of  land  makes  it  possible. 

Their  sale  constitutes  an  additional  source  of 
income  to  that  earned  by  the  export  of  Olives, 
Lemons,  Mandarins,  and  Palm-leaves,  which  are 
the  chief  industries  of  the  district. 

Carnations  are  grown  on  a  very  large  scale, 
both  in  the  open  and  under  glass,  and  the 
growers  often  export  their  own  flowers.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  most  costly  blos- 
soms, such  as  the  Reine  Isabelle,  and  other 
specialities,  which  require  much  care,  and  entail 
a  considerable  initial  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
grower,  who  has  to  run  the  risks  of  frost,  hail, 
or  thunderstorms  spoiling  a  whole  year's  crop. 

Carnations  require  the  most  attention  all  the 
year  round.  In  December,  when  they  are  in  full 
bloom,  the  transplantation  of  the  grafts  for  re- 
production is  made,  and  these  are  treated  with 
great  care  in  special  enclosures,  covered  with 
matting.  Carnations  are  transplanted  yearly  s) 
as  to  obtain  the  greatest  production,  and  the  new- 
plants  replace  the  old  ones.  There  are  two 
flowerings  per  season,  and  some  weeks  elapse 
between  the  first  and  second.  Peasants  grow 
Roses  in  the.  heights  and  amidst  the  rocks,  and 
by  their  sale  they  make  a  living  during  the 
summer  months  until  the  Grape  season  comes, 
the  Vines  in  the  Riviera  Ligure  being  planted 
between  rows  of  Rose  trees.  In  the  last  few 
years  various  flower  markets  have  sprung  up  to 
cope  with  the  ever-increasing  trade,  and  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic sights  of  the  Italian  Riviera.  From  the 
villages  round  about,  all  kinds  of  people  come  to 
the  market  to  buy,  sell,  and  bargain  about 
flowers.        The    railway    brings   wagou-loads    of 


blooms  meant  for  export,  and  peasants  are  con- 
stantly arriving  with  immense  baskets  of  flowers 
balanced  on  their  heads.  A  toll  of  ten  centesimi 
(one  penny)  is  due  on  each  basket,  after  pay- 
ment of  which  the  baskets,  with  their  gay  covers 
of  coloured  linen,  are  set  down  in  rows  till  the 
sale  begins.  Each  basket,  when  uncovered,  is 
a  beautiful  sight,  its  contents  generally  consist- 
ing of  only  one  kind  of  flower,  tied  up  lightly 
in  bundles  of  one  hundred  blooms,  the  bundles 
standing  upright  in  the  baskets,  so  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  stalks,  they  emerge 
proudly  above  the  other  blossoms  round  about. 
The  prices  of  Roses  and  Carnations  are  chiefly 
established  by  the  length  of  the  stalk,  as  well  as 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  blossom.  Full- 
blown flowers  are  of  little  value,  and  buds  must 
show  some  signs  of  opening  out  to  be  marketable. 
The  owner  of  the  flowers  often  asks  a  high  price 
for  his  goods,  and  if  the  flowers  happen  to  be 
scarce,  and  there  is  a  special  demand  for  them, 
he  is  apt  to  get  it,  in  spite  of  the  active  bargain- 
ing, which  generally  succeeds  in  beating  down 
all  prices  to  the  lowest.  When  a  basket  is 
sold,  it  is  set  on  one  side  and  covered  with  a 
newspaper.  The  temperature  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  for  in  very 
cold  weather  the  demand  for  flowers  exceeds  the 
meagre  supply.  During  the  season  the  average 
price  for  the  best  Carnations  is  about  five  lire 
(4s.)  per  hundred  blooms,  and  that  of  Roses  from 
six  to  eight  lire  (5s.  to  6s.  od.)  per  hundred.  A 
sudden  heat-wave  may  increase  the  blossoming 
to  such  an  extent  that  for  some  weeks  the  price 
falls  to  one  lira  (lOd.)  per  hundred,  and  even 
at  such  a  low  figure  flowers  remain  unsold.  It 
is  at  Christmas  time  that  the  highest  prices  are 
paid  for  Roses,  especially  choice  flowers  fetching 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  lire  (from  £1  126.  to 
£4)   per  hundred. 

After  the  flowers  have  been  bought,  the  actual 
work  of  the  exporter  begins.  All  flowers  are 
sorted  according  to  quality  of  bloom  and  length 
of  stalk.  This  work  is  carried  out  in  immense 
warehouses,  and  gives  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  girls  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Every  flower  is  dealt  with  separately,  sorted, 
counted,  and  tied  in  bunches,  which  are  then 
placed  in  large  pots  of  water.  Carnations  are 
freed  from  superfluous  buds  and  grafts  that 
spoil  the  look  of  the  stalk,  they  are  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  one  dozen,  and  their  long  stalks  are 
plunged  in  water.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
buds  not  sufficiently  opened  out :  they  are  set 
aside  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  perfect  condition 
required  foT  export.  When  flowers  are  fully  blown 
they  are  not  put  in  water,  but  merely  covered  with 
a  damp  cloth  to  keep  them  from  opening  out  too 
much.  Rain  adds  considerably  to  the  work  in 
the  flower  warehouses,  as  each  wet  blossom  has 
to  be  carefully  dried  before  packing.  The  pro- 
cess of  drying  can  be  carried  out  either  by 
placing  the  wet  flowers  on  absorbent  paper  or 
by  hanging  them  on  a  line  and  fanning  them 
with  Palm-leaves.  As  the  flowers,  tightly  packed 
in  baskets,  may  have  to  stand  a  two  days' 
journey,  any  dampness  would  spoil  the  freshness 
and  fragrance  of  the  blooms.  In  dry  weather 
the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  pots  of  water, 
shaken,  and  lined  on  big  tables  ready  for  the 
packers. 

The  girls  employed  are  experienced  in  the  art 
of  handling  and  packing  the  flowers  methodically 
in  little  cane  baskets,  or  in  thin  wooden  boxes. 
Special  notice  is  taken  of  weather  reports.  If 
the  temperature  c.f  the  country  they  arc  destined 
for  is  very  low,  wadding,  covered  witli  several 
layers  of  paper,  is  placed  on  the  flowers.  Thi6 
is  especially  the  case  when  exports  are  made  to 
Russia,    Norway,   and    Sweden. 

Towards  the  summer,  when  heat  is  apt  to 
make  [lowers  fade  quickly,  ice  and  moss  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  keep  them  stiff  and  fresh. 
And  so  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  the  Italian 
Riviera  go  to  far  distant  countries,  taking 
with  them  a  smile  from  the  land  of  sun- 
shine and  flowers.     E.  S    Romt  rn-Todc$co. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.    Hedlev   Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire). 

Bush  Fruits.— In  this  neighbourhood  the 
Black  Currant  crop  is  the  heavieet  known  for 
many  years,  and  the  bushes  are  clean  and 
healthy.  White  and  Red  Currants  are  not  fruit- 
ing so  satisfactorily  as  Black  Currants,  but  the 
bushes  are  healthy.  Gooseberries  are  a  very 
light  crop ;  many  buds  were  destroyed  by 
finches  and  sparrows.  The  side  growths  of  Red 
and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  should  be 
stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  but  the  lead- 
ing shoots  should  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked. 
The  prevailing  cold  winds  have  caused  the  leaves 
to  curl,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  circumstances,  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  are  infested  with  green  fly.  A 
fairly  strong  solution  of  Quassia  extract  should 
be  syringed  over  the  affected  trees,  repeating 
this  'treatment  every  third  or  fourth  day  until 
the  bushes  are  cleared  of  the  pest,  after  which 
they  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  soft, 
clear  water.  If  necessary,  water  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure.  Gooseberries  are  usually  partly 
thinned  of  their  crops  as  soon  as  the  berries  are 
large  enough  for  culinary  purposes ;  but  where 
extra  large  fruits  are  required,  either  for  dessert 
or  exhibition  purposes,  the  fruit  should  be 
systematically  thinned,  retaining  a  few  only 
on  each  branch,  as  equally  distributed  as 
possible.  Keep  down  all  suckers  in  and 
around  Nut  bushes.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  a  little  grub  or  beetle,  which  is  very  de- 
structive to  Nuts  and  Filberts,  may  be  found 
at  the  tips  of  the  shoots  bearing  the  nuts. 
Later  in  the  season  caterpillars  frequently  make 
their  appearance  on  the  leaves,  causing  much 
damage  to  the  foliage,  and  destroying  the  pro- 
spects for  fruit  the  following  year.  Tom-tits  feed 
upon    these    caterpillars,    and    should   be   encouT- 


STRAWBERRiES.-The  plants  should  be 
watered  in  dry  weather  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  change  colour,  when  watering  should  cease 
unless  the  weather  is  exceptionally  dry.  Mulch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  beds  with  short,  littery 
material  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  plants,  for 
it  prevents  evaporation  of  soil  moisture,  and 
keeps  the  berries  dry  and  clean.  Birds  will 
attack  the  berries  before  the  latter  commence  to 
colour,  therefore  have  nets  or  other  coverings  in 
readiness  for  placing  over  the  beds  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity. 

Wall  Trees.— The  roots  of  wall  trees,  being 
in  close  proximity  to  the  brickwork  of  the 
wall,  which  absorbs  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  moisture  from  the  soil,  must  be  given  ample 
supplies  of  water,  or  much  of  the  fruit  will  turn 
yellow  and  drop.  Lack  of  surface  moisture  also 
causes  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  descend  in  search 
of  water,  and  this  brings  about  unhealthy  condi- 
tions. A  common  error  is  that  of  soaking  a 
border,  when  in  a  dry  condition,  with  liquid 
manure.  Manures,  liquid  or  otherwise,  should 
always  be  applied  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
%  moderately  moist  condition ;  the  soil  should 
first  be  watered  with  clear  water,  so  that 
the  full  advantage  of  the  stimulant  may 
be  assured.  Syringing  the  trees  overhead 
must  be  a  part  of  the  daily  routine,  es- 
pecially if  the  day  has  been  hot  and  sunny. 
As  a  rule,  the  use  of  the  garden  engine 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  syringe,  as  insect 
pests  and  accumulations  of  dust  are  thereby 
more  easily  dislodged.  In  the  case  of  wall 
trees,  only  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  usually 
attacked  by  green  or  black  fly,  and  dipping  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  in  a  solution  of  soft-soap, 
tobacco-water,  or  an  insecticide  is,  therefore,  a 
ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  pest ;  or  dust- 
ing the  ends  with  tobacco  powder  will  also 
quickly  effect  a  cure.  Red-spider  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  as  the  insect  infests  the  under- 
sides of  the  fully  developed  leaves.  To  use  a 
strong  insecticide  might  be  injurious  to  the  small 


undeveloped  fruits ;  but  a  mixtuTe  of  soft-soap 
and  sulphur  may  be  used  with  comparative  safety 
at  a  strength  of  about  two  ounces  of  each  to  a 
gallon  of  soft  water  and  applied  as  a  spray  to  the 
undersides  of  the  foliage.  The  persistent  use 
of  soft,  cold  water  will  often  rid  the  trees  of  a 
slight  attack  of  the  pest,  a  method  always  worth 
trying  before  resorting  to  more  stringent 
remedies.  Thinning  the  fruits  may  be  continued 
according  to  the  kind  of  fruit  and  the  vigour  of 
the  trees.  Small,  ill-placed  fruits  should  be 
removed  first.  Even  if  the  crop  be  poor, 
there  will  still  be  fruits  that  need  removing. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Apricots,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines ;  the  fruits  on  these  trees  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  clusters.  Go  lightly 
over  the  trees  two  or  three  times  before  deter- 
mining the  number  of  fruits  to  leave,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  stone  fruits  exhaust  the 
vigour  of  the  trees  sooner  than  others. 


THE  j  ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Cattleya  superba.— This  Orchid  may  be 
repotted  if  the  old  soil  is  unsuitable,  but  not 
otherwise,  for  it  is  inadvisable  to  disturb  these 
small  Cattleyas  without  adequate  reason.  The 
plant  should  be  grown  in  the  warm  house,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Many 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas  are  developing 
flower-spikes,  and  their  roots  should  be  kept 
moist.  Others  have  passed  this  stage,  and  some 
of  them  will  need  attention  in  regard  to  re-pot- 
ting. 

Dendrobium.  —  Such  species  as  D.  Phalaenop- 
sis  and  D.  formosum  are  commencing  to  grow 
freely,  and  may  be  afforded  fresh  rooting 
material  directly  root-action  is  evident.  The 
plants  may  be  grown  either  in  ordinary  flower- 
pots or  pans ;  choose  the  former  if  it  is  "intended 
to  arrange  them  on  the  stage  and  the  latter  for 
suspending  from  the  roof  rafters.  Large  re- 
ceptacles are  not  required ;  in  fact,  the  plants 
thrive  best  in  pots  only  sufficiently  large  just  to 
hold  the  roots,  but  ample  drainage  material  is 
necessary.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
Osmunda-fibre  three  parts  and  Sphagnum-moss 
one  part,  with  a  sprinkling  of  crushed  crocks. 
If  the  soil  is  sour,  repot  the  plants  afresh,  as 
Dendrobiums  will  not  succeed  unless  the  compost 
is  sweet.  Such  plants  as  are  disturbed  must  be 
carefully  watered  and  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
light until  the  roots  are  seen  growing  to  the 
edge  of  the  pot.  When  this  stage  is  reached, 
expose  the  plants  to  plenty  of  light  and  keep 
their  surroundings  moist,  adopting  light  spray- 
ings in  fine  weather.  When  growing  freely 
these  Dendrobiums  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  house  fairly  near  to  the  roof-glass ;  or, 
failing  this,  in  a  light  part  of  the  plant  stove. 
As  autumn  approaches  the  flower-spikes  will 
appear,  and  until  these  are  removed  the  plants 
should  be  well  supplied  with  water.  After  the 
flowering  period,  give  them  a  long  rest,  in  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60° ;  only 
sufficient  water  being  needed  in  the  resting  stage 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump.  D.  infundi- 
bulum  and  its  variety  Jamesianum  are  stated  to 
be  alpine  forms  of  D.  formosum  ;  therefore  they 
should  be  grown  in  cooler  conditions  at  all 
times.  Some  grow  them  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  a 
light  position  in  the  intermediate  division.  Both 
these  Orchids  are  commencing  to  grow,  and  the 
work  of  repotting  and  top-dressing  may  be  done. 
Other  cool-growing  Dendrobiums  include  D. 
japonicum,  D.  Kingianum,  D.  Victoriae  Reginae, 
D.  glomeratum,  D.  speciosum  and  D.  ochreatum, 
and  they  all  succeed  with  the  treatment  recom- 
mended for  D.  infundibulum.  Such  ever- 
green species  as  D.  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
D.  Farmeri,  D.  Dalhousieanum  (pulchellum),  D. 
fimbriatum.  D.  chrysotoxum  and  D.  Bronckartii 
will  soon  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  repotting.  A 
moist,  warm  atmosphere  is  needed  while  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth,  and  plenty  of  water 
at  the  roots.  The  growing  season  is  a  compara- 
tively short  one;  therefore  encourage  them  to 
form  strong  pseudo-bulbs  as  quickly  as  possible. 
As  the  plants  approach  maturity,  a  stage  that 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  appearance  of  the 
terminal    leaf,    keep    the   atmosphere    drier    and 


admit  plenty  of  air  to  consolidate  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  prior  to  the  plants  undergoing  a  season 
of  rest.  Little  water  is  needed,  but  the  tem- 
perature should  not  fall  below  55°.  D.  regium 
may  be  termed  a  summer-flowering  D.  nobile, 
and  must  be  treated  in  accordance  with  its  time 
of  blooming.  Like  all  Dendrobiums,  it  should 
be  grown  in  a  warm  house,  except  during  its 
period  of  rest. 

Stanhopea.— This    Orchid     should    be    sus- 
pended  from  the  roof-rafters  of  a  warm  house.     I 
At  this  period  of  the  year,  or  directly  new  roots    i 
develop,  fresh  rooting  material  may  be  afforded. 
The  plants  should   be  grown  in  shallow   Teak- 
wood  baskets,   and   instead  of  broken  potsherds    I 
use  a  thin  layer  of  peat  rhizomes   for  drainage 
material,     as   this    will  not    injure    the    flower 
scapes,    as   they    grow  through    the    sides    and 
bottom  of  the  basket.     The  compost  should  con- 
sist   of    Osmunda-fibre    and    Sphagnum-moss    in 
equal  parts,  and  should  be  made  firm.     Water    I 
the  roots  sparingly  until  the  plants  are  growing 
freely,    but   spray    the     plants    frequently,    and 
especially  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  to  pre- 
vent attacks  of  red  spider.     Should  this  pest  ap- 
pear, sponge  the  foliage  with  a  weak  insecticide. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn  Gardens,  near  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

Terrace  Plants. -Specimen  plants  in  tuba 
and  boxes,  such  as  Myrtles,  Hydrangeas,  Aga- 
panthuses  and  Fuchsias,  may  be  brought  out 
of  the  cool  houses  after  receiving  any  necessary 
cleansing  and  top-dressing  with  rich  compost. 
Amongst  foliage  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  Japanese  Acers. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  make  fine  speci- 
mens in  moderate-sized  tubs,  in  which  they  will 
thrive  for  many  years.  Beyond  requiring  an 
annual  top-dressing  and  care  in  watering,  the 
plants  give  very  little  trouble.  Large  specimens 
of  Japanese  pigmy  trees  are  useful  as  terrace 
plants,  and  are  always  a  source  of  interest.  If 
not  already  done,  the  surface  soil  in  the  pans 
should  be  lightly  pricked  off  and  replaced  by  a 
mixture  of  peat,  sand  and  loam  enriched  with  a 
little  bone-meal  and  fertiliser.  The  trees  must 
be  kept  trained,  and  the  growths  pinched  as 
required. 

Subtropical  Bedding  Plants.  —  Many 
subtropical  species  are  useful  as  "dot"  plants, 
in  large  beds,  in  bold  bedding  schemes.  They 
are,  however,  more  effective  if  planted  by  them- 
selves in  beds  or  groups,  in  the  informal  parts 
of  the  pleasure  ground,  selecting  positions 
sheltered  from  cold  winds.  Plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  early  this  spring,  such  as  Ricinus, 
Zea,  Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Wigandia  and  Amar- 
anthus  caudatus,  can  be  supplemented  by  many 
hardy  subjects,  such  as  Dracaena  australis,  Phor- 
mium  and  Bamboos.  Certain  greenhouse  plants 
may  also  be.  used  foT  the  purpose  during  the 
summer,  and  they  will  probably  benefit  by  the 
change.  Palms,  Musa,  Datura,  Dracaena  in- 
divisa  and  its  varieties,  Grevillea  and  Canna  are 
all  suitable,  but  they  Tequire  to  be  hardened 
gradually  before  being  planted  out-of-doors. 
Many  of  these  plants  are  best  plunged  in  their 
pots,  in  preference  to  planting  them  out.  In 
arranging  a  bed  of  subtropical  plants  aim  at  a 
bold  effect,  combined  with  elegance  of  design. 
Allow  each  plant  sufficient  space  to  develop 
according  to  its  habit,  and  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  luxurious  leafage  by  feeding  and  water- 
ing the  roots. 

Dahlia.— Dahlias  should  be  among  the  last 
of  the  summer  bedding  subjects  to  be  planted. 
Ground  which  was  well  dug  during  the  winter 
will  only  need  Taking  before  setting  out  the 
plants.  Make  the  roots  firm  in  the  soil  and 
place  stakes  in  position  directly  the  planting  is 
finished,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ 
such  lar^e  stakes  now  as  will  be  needed  later. 
Give  the  soil  a  copious  watering,  and  spread  a 
mulching  of  grass  clippings  over  the  roots  to 
assist  in  retaining  the  soil  moisture.  After  & 
few  weeks  the  plants  will  be  growing  freely, 
and  at  that  stage  a  light  dressing  of  pit  manure 
will  act  as  a  good  stimulant.  Guard  against  in- 
festations   of   black    fly,   and    spray    the    foliage 
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with,  an  .  insecticide    immediately    the    pest    is 
•detected. 

Roses.  —Aphides  are  spreading  on  Eoses  in 
many  gardens,  and  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
on  two  successive  evenings  with  a  mixture  of 
Quassia  and  soft  soap.  Tall  climhers  may  be 
cleansed  by  means  of  the  garden  hose,  if  there  is  a 
good  force  of  water,  or  the  garden  engine  may  be 
more  convenient  to  use.  The  Eose  maggot  soon 
causes  considerable  damage  to  the  plants,  and 
must  be  checked.  There  is  no  better  method  of 
destroying  the  insects  than  by  squeezing  them 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Wichuraiana  and 
other  strong  climbing  varieties  are  growing  fast. 
Tie  in  loosely  the  strong,  young  growths  at  the 
base  of  the  plants,  for  they  are  very  brittle  and 
liahle  to  be  snapped  off,  especially  where  the  mow- 
ing machine  is  used  near  them.  Healthy  dwarf 
Eoses  should  be  watered  occasionally  with  drain- 
ings  from  cow  manure,  with  soot  added.  A  suit- 
able fertiliser  sprinkled  over  the  soil,  and  the 
latter  hoed  afterwards,  will  also  be  helpful  to 
the  plants.  'Take  note  of  any  especially  pleas- 
ing variety  or  one  that  is  doing  well  in  the  par- 
ticular neighbourhood,  as  such  notes  will  be  use- 
ful as  a  guide  when  planting  next  autumn.  Eosa 
sinica  Anemone,  a  climber  with  large  silvery- 
pink  blooms  and  shining  foliage,  is  a  beautiful 
sight  heTe  on  a  south  wall.  E.  Willmottae,  a 
Chinese  species,  with  small,  rose-coloured  flowers 
and  dainty  foliage,  presents  a  pretty  sight  in  a 
similar  position.  The  latter  flowers  on  the  pre- 
vious year's  twiggy  wood  somewhat  like  the 
Austrian  Briar. 

General  Remarks.— In  consequence  of  the 
staff  being  busy  with  the  planting  of  summer 
bedding  such  routine  work  as  mowing,  edging, 
weeding  and  sweeping  is  likely  to  be  in  arrears 
and  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  all  such 
work  up  to  date. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dttnn,  Foreman,  Royal   Gardens,  Windsor. 

Broad  Beans.— If  a  late  supply  of  Beans  is 
desired  a  sowing  may  be  made  now  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  garden,  where  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  can  be  obtained  if  dry  weather  sets  in. 
The  Bean  is  a  deep-rooting  plant  and  requires 
liberal  treatment,  especially  late  in  the  season, 
when  fly  is  often  troublesome.  To  prevent  this 
pest  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  should  be  given 
to  the  roots,  and  frequent  light  dustings  of  soot 
over  the  foliage  in  the  early  morning.  The  early 
plants  may  have  their  tops  removed  with  a  view 
to  inducing  the  pods  to  swell,  so  that  supplies 
may  be  available  early  in  the  season. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— Plants  growing  in 
frames  should  be  kept  well  thinned.  Remove 
all  decaying  foliage  and  give  a  good  supply  of 
manure  water  from  the  farmyard  throughout 
the  season.  The  frames  may  now  be  removed 
and  a  quantity  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  placed 
round  the  edge  of  the  beds,  so  that  the  roots 
may  find  fresh  food.  Young  Marrow  plants  for 
succession  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible 
in  a  position  which  is  protected  from  wind  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  beds  for  this  pur- 
pose should  not  be  raised  above  the  ground,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  give  sufficient  water  to  the  roots 
during  bright,  sunny  weather. 

Coleworts.— A  sowing  of  these  indis- 
pensable winter  greens  should  be  made  at  once 
and  another  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Sow  in  shallow  drills  one  foot  apart  in  an  open 
position  where  the  ground  is  not  too  rich.  To 
prevent  injury  by  birds,  plaee  a  garden  net 
over  the  bed,  and  when  the  seedlings  begin 
to  show  above  the  surface,  give  frequent  dust- 
ings of  lime  or  soot  to  keep  slugs  and  other  pests 
in  check.  When  these  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  planted  on  good,  rich 
ground,  one  foot  apart  each  way,  and  thoroughly 
watered  as  planting  proceeds.  Greens  for 
autumn  supplies  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they 
become  large  enough,  choosing  damp  weather  for 
the  purpose. 

Potatos.—  Continue  to  earth-up  main  crop 
Potatos.  Let  the  ground  between  the  rows  be 
deeply  stirred  before  the  roots  aTe  too  far  ad- 
vanced.    Old  tubers  in  store  should  be  examined 


frequently,  and  all  shoots  removed  as  they  ap- 
pear.   Keep  the  store  perfectly  dark  and  cool. 

Peas.  —A  sowing  of  Peas  should  be  made 
in  order  to  produce  supplies  in  September  and 
October.  Only  varieties  capable  of  resisting 
mildew  should  be  sown  now,  and  plenty  of  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rows.  Another 
sowing  about  the  middle  of  June  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  Autocrat  and  Distinction  are 
good  varieties  for  this  purpose  and  seldom  fail 
to  produce  good  pods  until  the  frost  destroys 
them  in  the  autumn.  Attend  regularly  to  the 
staking  of  successional  crops  of  Peas,  and  give 
a  good  mulching  of  farmyard  manure  between 
the  rows  quite  close  up  to  the  plants.  Water 
the  plants  freely  and  do  not  allow  them  to  fall 
over  before  the  sticks  are  placed  in  position. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans.— The  sticks 
should  be  placed  in  position  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Hoe  deeply  between  the  rows 
and  mulch  the  ground  with  long,  stable  manure. 
Very  little  more  will  be  necessary  beyond  an 
occasional  soaking  of  soft  water  if  the  weather 
becomes  dry. 

French  Beans  in  pits  must  be  freely  venti- 
lated, and  plenty  of  water  applied  to  the 
roots.  Syringe      the      foliage      twice      daily 

to  keep  red-spider  in  check.  Young  plants 
in  the  open  will  also  benefit  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  syringe,  especially  in  dry 
weather.  Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  a.t  work  between 
the  rows,  and  if  possible  give  a  mulching  of 
decayed  horse-droppings,  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  soil. 

Parsley. —  Old  plantations  of  Parsley  should 
be  carefully  picked  over  and  the  seed  stems  re- 
moved whilst  still  young.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
sown  plants  are  of  sufficient  size,  the  old  plants 
should  be  destroyed  and  the  ground  prepared 
for  some  other  crop. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  F.   Jordan.  Gardener  to  Lady  NunburnboLMB, 
Warter   Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Gardenia.— Plants  raised  from  cuttings  in- 
serted this  spring  should  be  potted  and  grown 
in  a  brisk  heat,  with  plenty  of  moisture.  Six 
or  7-inch  pots  are  large  enough,  and  a  compost 
consisting  of  brown  fibrous  peat,  loam  and  a  little 
decayed  manure,  with  enough  sand  and  fine  char- 
coal to  keep  it  sweet  and  open,  is  a  suitable  root 
medium.  Pot  moderately  firmly  and  place  the 
pots  near  the  roof-glass.  Give  the  plants  plenty 
of  room  and  stop  any  shoots  inclined  to  grow  too 
freely.  If  there  is  deficiency  of  stock,  another 
batch  of  cuttings  may  now  be  struck.  Old,  out- 
worn plants  are  more  liable  than  younger  speci- 
mens to  infestations  of  insects  such  as  mealy- 
bug and  scale.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  Toots 
they  must  be  watered  regularly  with  liquid 
manure  or  other  stimulants,  including  soot-water. 

Codiaeum  (Croton).  —Frequent  propagation 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  young  plants  of 
the  long,  narrow-leaved  varieties  which  are 
best  for  table  decoration.  Plants  12  inches  high, 
exclusive  of  the  pot,  are  large  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  shoots  about  6  inches  long,  with 
the  best-coloured  leaves,  should  be  selected. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  fine,  sandy 
soil  in  3-inch  pots  in  the  propagating  frame, 
where  they  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  After 
rooting  they  should  be  potted  into  5-inch  pots, 
using  a  stronger  compost,  and  keeping  them  in  a 
brisk  heat,  where  they  will  make  useful  plants 
■by  the  autumn. 

Ixora.— If  a  batch  of  these  plants  is  desired  to 
bloom  now,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
stove  when  the  first  florets  begin  to  open,  and 
placed  in  a  cooler  house,  where  the  blooms  will 
last  longer.  Less  ventilation  will  be  necessary 
and  less  water  should  be  given  while  the  plants 
are  kept  comparatively  cool. 

Euphorbia  jacquinaeflora.— This  plant 
requires  treatment  similar  to  that  given  to 
Poinsettias.  Strike  three  or  four  cuttings  to- 
gether, and  when  they  are  well  rooted,  move 
them  just  as  they  are  into  a  6-inch  pot.  As 
soon  as  the  new  roots  have  fairly  entered  the 
soil,  feed  them  regularly.  A  fairly  brisk  heat 
is  necessary  during  the  summer  months,  with  a 


little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
plant  is  a  spare,  erect  grower,  and  is  best  when 
the  heads  are  kept  near  the  roof-glass  and 
allowed  to  grow  naturally,  instead  of  the  shoots 
being  bent  down,  as  is  often  done. 

Salvia. —  Autumn-blooming  Salvias  are  especi- 
ally deserving  of  cultivation,  S.  Bethellii  (rose), 
S.  Pitcheri  (blue)  and  the  different  types  of 
S.  splendens  (scarlet)  being  amongst  the  best. 
Cuttings  should  be  put  in  as  advised  in  this 
column  for  February  27,  and  kept  in  a  grow- 
ing temperature  until  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  them  to  be  placed  outside  in  a  semi- 
shady  position.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  give  the  plants  a  liberal  shift,  using  a 
rich  compost  as  previously  recommended. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely  with  clear  water  and 
soot-water  to  keep  them  free  from  red-spider, 
and  later,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  feed  them 
liberally. 

FRUITS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Highgath,  Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Linlithgow,   Hopetoun,    South   Queensferry,   N.B. 

Peaches.— Trees  from  which  this  season's 
crop  has  been  gathered  should  have  all  the  old 
fruiting  wood,  which  will  not  be  required  for 
fruiting  next  season,  and  surplus  young  shoots 
cut  away.  This  will  materially  assist  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  trees,  allowing  better  exposure  to 
light  and  air.  Examine  the  ties  on,  the 
main  branches,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
young,  vigorous  trees,  to  see  that  they  are  not 
so  tight  as  to  injure  the  bark,  for  such  injurj 
is  often  the  cause  of  gumming.  Should  red- 
spider  be  present  on  the  trees,  fumigate  the 
house  on  two  successive  evenings  and  afterwards 
syringe  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with 
clear  water.  Trees  that  have  borne  heavy  crops 
may  need  a  stimulating  manure  to  assist  them 
to  form  fruit-buds,  but  fertilisers  should  bt 
used  with  every  discretion,  otherwise  the  end 
desired  may  be  defeated.  Examine  the  bordei 
as  to  its  condition  of  moisture  :  only  suffieiem, 
water  is  needed  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  and  moist. 
Admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  At  this 
season  the  ventilators  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  to  their  fullest  extent  both  night  and  day. 
Pot  trees  should  be  plunged  out-of-doors  in  a 
warm  situation.  To  maintain  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  ripe  fruits,  successional  trees  should  be 
hastened  or  retarded  as  the  case  demands. 

Pines.— Plants  which  are  fast  developing 
their  fruits  require  slightly  more  air,  an 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and-  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  tepid  water  at  the 
roots,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  guano,  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  calendar.  The 
amount  of  fire-heat  may  be  reduced,  indeed, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  artificial  warmth 
when  the  night  temperature  promises  to 
fall  below  70°.  Plants  with  fruits  approach- 
ing the  ripening  stage  require  careful  water- 
ing, and  the  amount  of  water  should  be 
reduced  gradually  as  the  Pines  ripen.  Remove 
all  suckers  not  required  for  increasing  the 
stock.  Successional  plants  are  growing  freely, 
and  the  cultural  details  already  alluded  to  should 
be  observed  carefully.  Close  the  house  early 
on  fine  days  in  order  to  husband  the  sun's  heat, 
which  will  not  only  economise  fuel,  but  suit  the 
plants  better  than  much  fire-heat. 

Orchard  House.— It  is  important  that  all  the 
trees  should  be  kept  free  from  insects.  Keep 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water,  as 
neglect  in  this  respect,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
would  cause  the  fruits  to  have  hard  and 
gritty  flesh.  In  the  case  of  early  pot  Apples 
with  fruit  approaching  the  ripening  stage, 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes  in  tne  open, 
preferably  in  a  situation  facing  south.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  fruits  by  erecting  framework  to  form  a 
sort  of  cage,  and  covering  it  with  netting. 
Trees  in  a  later  stage  should  be  syringed  freely 
and  fed  liberally,  either  with  a  fertiliser  or 
liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard.  The  trees 
should  lie  examined  from  time  to  time  with  a 
view  to  removing  surplus  fruits  and  supporting 
such  branches  as  may  be  in  danger  of  breaking. 
Equally  important  is  the  timely  pinching  and 
stopping  of  the  shoots,  so  tli.it  the  sun  :ind  air 
may  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  tree. 
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EDITORIAL     NOTICE. 

'ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41.  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  W.C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  aU 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments.  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
thie  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITORS.  41.  "Welling-ton  Street.  Covent 
Garden,     London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON    ONE    SIDE     ONLY     OF    THE    PAPER,     Sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations—  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUINC  WEEK. 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  8— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Thirteenth  Masters 
Memorial  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Recent  Investiga- 
tions on  the  Production  of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil." 
by  Dr.   E.   J.   Russell. 

WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  9— 

Hoy.  Cornwall  Agrie.  Assoc.  Sh.  at  Camborne  (2 
days). 

THURSDAY.   JUNE   10— 
Roy.  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature   for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  58.2. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  May  27 
(10  a.m.  :  Bar.  29.79 ;  Temp.  62°.  Weather- 
Overcast. 


SALE8     FOR     THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Bedding:  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  Bulbs,  etc., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 
at  1  p.m. 


Leaf- 
Mould. 


Next  to  farmyard 
manure,  leaf-mould  is 
the  chief  agent  by  means 
of  which  the  gardener 
ameliorates  the  soil.  Whenever  he  has 
reason  to  know  that  specially  congenial 
conditions  must  be  established  for  the 
roots  of  his  plants,  the  gardener  "incor- 
porates "  leaf-mould  with  his  compost.  If 
possible  he  selects  the  decayed  remains  of 
Oak  or  Beech,  but  if  these  are  unobtain- 
able he  takes  what  he  can  get  in  the  way 
of  decayed  leaves.  The  wise  gardener  does 
not,  however,  merely  wait  upon  Nature  to 
set  up  decay.  He  collects  the  leaves  as 
they  fall,  and,  pressing  them  down  into 
close  heaps,  prepares  his  own  stock  of  leaf- 
mould. 

It  is  evident  that  the  changes  which  the 
leaves  undergo  in  becoming  mould  are 
many  and  various.  The  heap  develops  a 
considerable  temperature — the  sure  sign 
of  bacterial  and  fungous  activity.  The 
closer  the  leaves  are  packed,  the  higher 
the  temperature  rises — and  of  this  use  is 
made  in  the  employment  of  leaves  with  or 
without  manure  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
bottom  heat  to  crorjs. 

Of  the  orderly  series  of  changes  which 
set  up  leaf-decay  and  lead  to  its 
consummation  in  mould,  little  is 
known.      Nevertheless,  the  broad  features 


are  clear.  For  decay  to  be  complete,  and 
to  result  in  a  sweet  humus  grateful  to 
plants,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is 
necessary.  Otherwise  decay  is  arrested, 
and  a  sour,  peat-like  mass  repugnant  to 
most  plants  is  produced.  Lime  is  also 
necessary,  whether  it  be  supplied  by  the 
soil  water,  as  is  the  case  on  soils  contain- 
ing limestone  or  chalk,  or  whether  it  be 
supplied  by  the  leaves  themselves.  It 
may,  perhaps,  come  as  a  surprise  to  gar- 
deners to  learn  that  leaves  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lime,  but  so  it  is. 
Analyses  made  in  1913  by  Mr.  Coville  * 
show     that     the     following     amounts     of 


ill-effect  on  plants.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  in  ordinary  garden  practice 
any  such  risk  is  run,  for  in  such  practice* 
the  partially  decayed  leaves  are  mixed 
with  soil  and  other  ingredients,  and  any 
acidity  they  may  have  is  quickly  neutral- 
ised. Nevertheless,  the  gardener  is  wise- 
who  adheres  to  bis  general  rule  of  choosing; 
for  his  composts  the  nice  well-decayed 
debris,  feeling  kindly  to  his  skilled  fingers. 
Mr.  Coville  has  been  at  pains  to  trace  the 
gradual  decline  in  acidity  in  decaying 
leaves,  and  finds  that  under  proper  condi- 
tions the  acidity  is  lost,  and  the  mould 
becomes  alkaline  in  reaction  in  the  course^ 


Fig.   102. — bitter-rot  canker  from  living  apple  tree.   (See  p.   313.) 


lime  (in  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxide)  are 
contained  in  leaves  :  — 

Red  Oak,  1.73;  Elm  (Ulmus  ameri- 
cana),  2.39 ;  Ben  wood  (Tilia  americana), 
4.5;  and  Orange  (Citrus  aurantium),  6.77. 

Thus,  in  their  content  of  lime  the  leaves 
bear,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  their  decay. 


Fig.  103. — apple  affected  with  bitter  rot 
(tnoculation  from  a  canker).  (See  p.  313.) 

One  part,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
tant, which  is  played  by  lime  in  fostering 
decay,  consists  in  the  neutralisation  of  the 
acids  contained  in  leaves.  For,  as  is  well 
known,  and  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr, 
Coville,  fresh  leaves  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  acids — enough  to  give  to  in- 
completely decayed  leaves  a  distinctly 
acid  reaction.  Hence,  unless  the  decay 
has  proceeded  far  enough,  leaf-mould  used 
in  large  quantities  may  produce  an  initial 

'Annual  Report  Smithsonian   Institute,   1913. 


of  a  year.  Where,  of  course,  raiufall  and 
lime  are  deficient,  the  acidity  remains,  and 
then,  as  anyone  may  see  in  woodlands, 
only  certain  kinds  of  plants  can  thrive. 
Gardeners  are  apt  to  be  too  much  on  their 
guard  against  using  leaf-mould  from  such 
situations.  They  need  have  no  fear.  Let 
them  but  collect  this  partially  rotted 
mould,  dust  it  with  lime,  and  expose  it  to 
the  weather,  and  in  course  of  a  few  months 
they  will  have  an  admirable  material  for 
garden  use. 

Mr.  Coville  makes  a  good  point,  and  one 
which  we  do  not  remember  having  seen 
made  before,  namely,  that  in  soils  poor  in 
lime  trees  and  plants  generally  act  as  sur- 
face concentrators  of  lime.  Their  roots 
absorb  lime,  and  from  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  earth  send  it  to  the  trunk,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  leaves,  so  that  when  the 
latter  decay  the  lime  forms  a  top-dress- 
ing, and  is  at  the  disposal  of  surface-root- 
ing plants.  Virgin  soil  from  old  forest 
land  owes  some,  and  perhaps  much,  of  its 
fertility  to  the  presence  of  lime.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  the  virtue  of  lime 
itself,  but  also  because  nitrification  is  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  lime. 

Beside  the  prime  agents  of  decay — bac- 
teria and  fungi — animals  play  a  part  in 
breaking  down  vegetable  remains. 
Earthworms,  as  Darwin  showed  long  ago, 
are  important  agents  of  decay,  mixing,  as 
they  do,  soil  and  vegetable  particles  and 
voiding  them  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Coville 
claims  a  similar  role  for  myriopods,  and 
estimates  that  in  some  regions  these  agents 
may  manufacture  leaf-mould  at  the  annual 
rate  of  more  than  two  tons  per  acre. 
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Apple 
Bitter  Rot. 


The  sources  of  early  in- 
fections of  Apple  Bitter 
Rot — due  to  the  fungus 
Glomerella    cingulata — 

have  been   the  subject  of  an   enquiry   by 

Mr.    J.    W.    Roberts,    of    the    Bureau    of 

Plant  Industry.* 

This  disease   is    known    to    break    out 

often  with  great  suddenness,    affecting,  it 


Later  on,  of  course,  each  diseased  fruit 
may  act  as  a  secondary  source  of  infec- 
tion, disseminating  its  spores  in  all 
directions. 

In  any  attempt  to  control  the  disease, 
the  first  object  must  be  to  discover  the 
source  of  the  early  primary  infection.  If 
tliis  can  be  done,  and  the  primary  source 
of   infection    removed    or    reduced,     it    is 


in  mummified  Apples  kept  out-of-doors 
remains  dormant  during  winter,  but  re- 
sumes activity  and  produces  conidia  in 
May  or  thereabouts  in  the  following  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  author's  observations  of 
early  summer  outbreaks  in  orchards  from 
which  mummified  Apples  had  been  cleared 
so  far  as  possible,  indicate  that  these  fruits 
constitute   bv   no   means    the    sole    source 


Fig.   104. — posoqueria   macropus  :   flowers   white,  fragrant. 
(See  article  on  P.   densiflora,  p.  306). 


may  be,  every  Apple  in  an  orchard,  and 
ruining  the  crop  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night. The  ubiquity  of  the  disease  in 
such  cases  indicates  that  it  has  arisen 
from  spores  spread  from  certain  parts, 
and     distributed     over     the    whole    area. 

•See    Journal    of  Agricultural  Research,  Washington. 
IV..  No.  1,  1915. 


possible  to  check  and  even  stop  the  spread 
of  the  disease  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Rot  mummies,  that  is  fruits 
that  become  hard  and  remain  hanging  on 
the  trees,  have  been  held  by  various  ob- 
servers to  be  the  source  of  infection  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it   has  been   shown   that   the    fungus 


of  infection,  and  Mr.  Roberts  succeeded! 
in  demonstrating  that  the  cankers  and 
dead  areas  of  branches  constitute  regions, 
from  which  the  spores  of  tin'  Bitter  lint 
fungus  are  distributed.  Tests  consisting- 
in  the  thorough  removal  of  cankers  con- 
firm this  conclusion.  After  their  removal, 
the  orchards  previously  badly   affected  by 
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Bitter  Rot  remained  in  the  following  year 
free  from  the  pest.  Laboratory  tests 
show,  moreover,  that  spores  of  the  fungus 
are  produced  on  cankered  limbs,  and, 
in  fact,  on  any  parts  of  the  wood  which 
have  suffered    injury. 

It  follows  that  a  first  step  towards  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  is  the  removal — 
so  far  as  is  practicable — of  the  cankered 
and  other  dead  wood.  If  this  be  done, 
and  if  the  trees  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  the  author  is  confident  that  the 
disease  may  be  kept  under  control. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  re- 
lation between  canker  and  this  disease  was 
suggested  so  long  ago  as  1902.  A  full  re- 
count of  the  observations  confirming  this 
suggestion  is  given  in  Gard.  Chron., 
October  8.  1904,  where  also  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  discovery  of  the  resting  spores 
(ascospores)  of  the  fungus  previously 
known  only  in  its  imperfect  form  and 
named  Glaeosporium  rufomaculans  (see 
figs.  102  and  103). 


Royal    Gardeners'     Orphan     Fund.— 

Owing  to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
having  abandoned  the  festival  dinner  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  Executive  Committee  is  making  a 
special  appeal,  which  wo  heartily  commend  to 
the  sympathies  of  our  readers.  The  appeal 
is  as  follows: — "In  view  of  the  serious 
crisis  through  which  the  nation  is  passing 
and  the  need,  now  more  urgent  than  ever, 
for  taking  care  of  the  child-life  of  our 
country,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  ventures  to 
plead  most  earnestly  with  all  interested  in  hor- 
ticultural pursuits  for  some  financial  help  to 
enable  it  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  fund  during 
this  time  of  great  stress.  The  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  to  aid  in  maintaining  and  start- 
ing in  life  the  helpless  and  necessitous  orphan 
children  of  gardeners.  It  is  entirely  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  has  only  an 
assured  income  from  investments  of  about  £400. 
It  depends  for  its  main  source  of  revenue  upon 
the  collections  made  in  connection  with  the 
annual  festival  dinner,  which  usually  takes  place 
in  the  month  of  May.  Last  year  the  income 
derived  from  this  source  amounted  to  £1,060 
17s.  7d.  This  year,  owing  to  the  war,  the  com- 
mittee has  felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  annual 
festival,  with  the  result  that  the  fund  is  faced 
with  a  heavy  deficit.  In  1914  the  sum  disbursed 
in  weekly  allowances  and  grants  in  aid  to  candi- 
dates awaiting  election  amounted  to  £1.868 
2s.  6d.,  and  as  there  are  now  136  beneficiaries 
(including  16  elected  in  February  last)  in  receipt 
of  full  benefits,  and  19  candidates  waiting  for 
■election  and  receiving  compassionate  allowances 
in  the  meantime,  no  reduction  in  expenditure 
under  this  heading  is  possible  or  desirable,  for 
the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  children  are  as 
pressing  as  ever.  Since  the  fund  was  established 
over  £30.000  has  been  expended  in  befriending 
children  left  behind  by  men  of  a  worthy  but 
often  poorly  paid  calling;  and  in  this  practical 
way  the  burdens  of  many  poor  widows,  whose 
breadwinners  have  passed  away  all  too  soon  to 
make  any  provision  for  them,  have  been  merci- 
fully lightened.  The  committee  most  earnestly 
appeals  to  past  supporters  to  kindly  continue 
their  contributions,  and  to  the  many  who  have 
so  far  overlooked  the  claims  of  the  fund  to  sub- 
scribe at  least  something  towards  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  institution.  The  treasurer 
will  gratefully  acknowledge  any  contributions 
sent  to  19,  Bedford  Chambers,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C."  Accompanying  the  appeal  is  a 
letter  from  the  treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Sherwood, 
which  is  as  follows  : — "  May  I  ask  you  kindly  to 
peruse   the   enclosed   appeal   of   the  Royal   Gar- 


deners' Orphan  Fund  ?  In  these  days,  when 
stupendous  issues  are  at  stake,  matters  of 
domestic  interest  are  overlooked  likely  enough  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  sure  that  the  cause 
of  the  orphans  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to 
make  our  English  homes  so  beautiful  is  worthy 
of  your  sympathy,  and  on  this  occasion,  when 
we  find  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  for  a  festival 
dinner,  I  venture  to  ask  you  for  assistance  to 
enable  the  good  work  to  be  carried  on  with  as 
little  hindrance  as  possible."  The  appeal  has 
been  posted,  and  further  copies  can  be  obtained 
by  all  interested  in  the  good  work  the  Fund  is 
doing  by  applying  to  the  secretary  at  the  ad- 
dress given  above. 

War  Items.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  James  Radcliffe  Mawson,  son  of  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Mawson,  who  was  killed  in  the 
fighting  near  Ypres  when  serving  with  the 
5th  (Pals)  Battalion  of  the  King's  Own  Royal 
Lancaster  Regiment,  in  which  Tegiment  he  en- 
listed on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Mr.  J.  R.  Maw- 
son was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  had  been  studying  architecture, 
gardening  and  arboriculture  with  the  view  to 
becoming  a  landscape  architect. 

The  casualty  list  from  the  front  includes 

the  name  of  2nd  Lieut.  W.  B.  Little,  of  the 
9th  Durham  Light  Infantry,  as  suffering  from 
gas  poisoning.  Lieut.  Little  is  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers,  and  especially  those  in  the 
North,  where  he  has  done  much  good  work  as 
horticultural  lecturer  for  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

Fream  Memorial  Prize.— The  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  awarded  a  Fream  Memorial 
Prize,  of  the  value  of  £7  4s.  7d.,  to  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  a  student  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Glasgow, 
who  was  placed  first  in  this  year's  examination 
for  the  National  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

Crops  in  191  5. -The  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  has  received  the  following  infor- 
mation from  the  International  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute : — In  Spain  the  area  of  Wheat  sown  is 
9,785,000  acres ;  of  barley,  3,683,000  acres ;  and 
in  Italy,  of  Maize,  3,954,000  acres ;  showing  in- 
creases of  1,  8,  and  2  per  cent,  respectively  on  last 
year'6  acreage.  The  condition  of  crops  in  Austria 
(according  to  the  system  adopted  by  that  coun- 
try, in  which  1  =  very  good,  2  =  over-average, 
3  =  average,  4  —  under-average  and  5  =  bad) 
is  as  follows: — Wheat,  2.3;  Rye,  2.7;  Barley, 
2.1 ;  and  Oats,  2.2.  In  Argentina  the  production 
of  Wheat  is  estimated  at  95,447,000  cwts. ;  Oats, 
18,112,000  cwts.  ;  and  Linseed,  24,456,000  cwts.  ; 
or  56,  11,  and  25  per  cent,  respectively  above 
last  year's  crop. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Holland. -The  prospects 
for  all  sorts  of  small  fruit  in  Holland  were 
reported  on  May  12  to  be  generally  very  favour- 
able, although  blossoming  was  somewhat  late  on 
account  of  the  wet  and  cold  weather  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  In  the  provinces 
of  North  Holland  and  North  Brabant  some  injury 
had  been  done  by  night  frosts,  whilst  in  the 
Westland  district,  the  Hoeksche  Waard,  and  in 
Zealand  insects  have  done  some  damage.  Early 
Cherries :  In  Gelderland,  north  of  the  Rhine,  in 
the  west  of  Utrecht,  and  about  Herwynen  and 
Yzendoorn  conditions  were  good,  in  Limburg 
excellent,  and  in  all  other  districts  very  good. 
Late  Cherries  :  Conditions  were  excellent  in  the 
Hoeksche  Waard  and  in  Limburg,  good  to  very 
good  in  South  Beveland,  and  very  good  in  eastern 
North    Brabant.  Red    and    White    Currants : 

Prospects  are  good  in  the  Westland  district,  in 
Gelderland  north  of  the  Rhine,  in  Overijssel  and 
in  the  south-east  of  LHrecht,  and  very  good  else- 
where. Black  Currants  were  good  in  the  Lower 
Betuwe,  the  district  of  Maas  and  Waal,  around 
Utrecht,  and  in  the  south-east  of  that  province, 
and  moderate  to  very  good  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  while  the  reports  from  Limburg  were 
excellent.       Gooseberries :     The    prospects    were 


moderate  in  Utrecht,  good  in  the  Lower  Betuwe, 
good  to  very  good  in  West  Frie6land  and  in  the 
Beemster,  very  good  in  Zealand,  and  excellent 
in  Limburg.  Raspberries  are  good  to  very  good 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hereford     Rose     Show     Abandoned.— It 

was  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Here- 
ford and  West  of  England  Rose  Society,  held 
on  the  19th  ult,,  to  abandon  the  exhibition  for 
this  year. 

Trial  of  Winter-flowering  Begonias.— 
We  are  informed  that  a  trial  of  winter-flowering 
Begonias  will  take  place  at  Wisley  during  the 
coming  winter.  Three  plants  of  each  variety 
should  be  sent  immediately,  addressed  The  Direc- 
tor, R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey 
(station,  Horsley,  L.  and  S.W.R.),  from  whom 
the  necessary  forms  of  entry  may  be  obtained. 

Fruit  Exports  from  South  Africa.— The 

report  of  the  Horticulturist  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  draws  attention  to  the  great  increases  in 
the  export  of  fruit.  Whereas  the  highest  previous 
record  was  4,096  tons  in  1911-12,  the  amount  in 
1913-14  was  6,460  tons.  Of  this  amount  there 
were :  Pears,  163.030  packages ;  Grapes,  125,210 
packages ;  Plums,  85,708  packages ;  Peaches, 
59,646  packages;    Nectarines,  9,033  packages. 

Gardening  Directions  Seventy  Years  Ago 

— I  have  heard  some  ladies — I  mean  some  such 
rational  and  useful  beings  as  consider  attention 
to  their  domestic  duties  as  no  degradation  to 
their  sex  or  station — exclaim  energetically  against 
certain  fashionable  cookery  books,  and  other  re- 
cipients, which  present  such  latitudinarian 
directions  as  puzzle  rather  than  instruct,  and  be- 
wilder rather  than  enlighten — such,  for  instance, 
as  "a  pinch  of  salt,"  "a  shake  of  pepper,"  "a 
dredge  of  flour,"  "a  squeeze  of  lemon,"  or 
"  sweeten  to  your  taste."  Now,  these  are  all 
bad  enough,  but  only  tend  to  spoil  a  particular 
dish,  or  sauce,  or  pudding,  for  a  day ;  but  when 
we  come  to  affairs  of  a  higher  science  than  what 
concerns  direct  and  mere  gastromanie,  we  really 
expect  a  somewhat  higher  order  of  ratiocination 
and  correctness.  Your  by  no  means  uningenious 
correspondent,  J.  Elliot,  Norton  Conyers,  York- 
shire, whose  letter  on  Strawberries  I  read  with 
much  benefit,  and  greater  hope,  in  your  last 
number,  has  fallen  into  that  terrible  error  of  in- 
accurate description,  which  has  elicited  in  some 
otherwise  excellent  cookery  books,  etc.,  the  re- 
probation of  the  intelligent  ladies  I  have  above 
alluded  to.  Par  exemple,  he  tells  us  to  choose 
the  best  and  strongest  runners,  to  fill  3-inch  pots 
with  good  strong  loam,  and  place  them  under 
the  plant  (meaning,  I  presume,  under  the  in- 
cipient roots  of  the  runners) ;  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, he  tells  us,  these  plants,  separated  from 
the  parent,  are  to  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots 
filled  with  loam,  and  abounding  in  humus,  and 
slightly  mixed  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  etc. 
Now,  Sir,  what  imaginable  ideas  of  the  words 
"abounding  in  humus"  and  "slightly  mixed," 
etc.,  convey  to  the  understanding  of  anyone  who, 
like  myself,  is  in  the  predicament  of  the  ladies 
we  have  alluded  to  before  ?  We  are  afterwards 
told  to  give  "  copious  waterings  when  required," 
with  a  "  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric 
acid ' ' !  What  is  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
and  sulphuric  acid  ?  Is  it  so  many  drops  of  the 
one  and  so  many  drops  of  the  other,  to  a  pint 
of  water?  Or  is  it  a  matter  of  haphazard,  and 
left,  like  the  "pinch  of  salt"  or  the  "squeeze 
of  lemon,"  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  operator? 
How  many  hundreds  of  plants  may  be  destroyed 
before  we  arrive  at  any  conclusion  from  such 
very  vague  experiments?  Again,  we  are  told 
that  the  "  plants  aTe  started  before  spring  by 
giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  super- 
phosphate, sprinkling  on  the  surface  a  little  char- 
coal." What !  two  top-dressings  !  and  when,  and 
how  much  of  each?  "  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
Peach  house  "  (why  not  any  house?)  "at  a  temper- 
ature of  50°  at  night  and  75°  in  day."     We  are 
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finally  told  to  "water  the  plants  frequently  with 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid." 
Again  I  ask,  How  often  ?  how  strong  ?  as  well 
as  how  weak  ?  These  questions  answered,  your 
otherwise  intelligible,  and  certainly  intelligent 
correspondent,  will  have  conferred  a  very  agree- 
able wrinkle  on  a  very  humble  amateur,  who  is 
also  your  obliged  correspondent,  S.  J.  Walton. 
Extract  from  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  7, 
LSJ,5. 

Arsenical  Sprays  and  Bees.— Correspond- 
ence in  South  African  Gardening  (February, 
1915)  points  to  the  poisoning  of  bees  by  arsenical 
sprays  used  on  fruit  trees.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, for  users  of  such  sprays  to  remember  that 
when  applying  these  against  codlin  moth  the 
proper  time  to  use  them  is  after  the  blossom  buds 


R.  J.  Anderson.-  Bulletin  No.  30  ;  Cultural 
Media  for  Use  in  the  Plate  Method  of  Count- 
ing Soil  Bacteria.  By  H.  Joel  Conn.  Bulletin 
No.  38  ;  Dead-arm  Disease  of  Grapes.  By 
Donald  Reddick.  Bulletin  No.  390  ;  Ringing 
Fruit  Trees.  By  G.  H.  Howe.  Bulletin  No.  391. 
(Bulletins  issued  by  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.) — The 
Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras  :  Report 
for  1914  and  Proceedings  of  Annual  General 
Meeting. —  The  Utilisation  of  the  Nitrogen  and 
Organic  Matter  in  Septic  and  lmhoff  Tank 
Sludges.  By  C.  B.  Lipiuan  and  P.  S.  Burgess. 
(Bulletin  251,  University  of  California  Press, 
Berkeley,  California.)— Notes  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  March,  1915. 
Price  9d.  (Edinburgh  :  Xeill  and  Co.,  Ltd.).— 
Bulletin  du  Jardin  Imperial  Botanique  de  St. 
Petersboarg,     1914. 


northern  Mexico.  It  forms  pure  forests  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  5,000  to  6,000  feet  alti- 
tude, and  specimens  70  feet  high  and  12  feet  in 
girth  are  recorded.  It  was  discovered  in  1880 
by  Green,  near  Clifton,  E.  Arizona. 

At  present  this  Cypress  is  rare  in  cultivation, 
though  it  is  quite  hardy,  much  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  its  near  ally,  C.  lusitanica.  It  has  been 
known  in  English  gardens  since  1882,  when  it 
was  introduced  from  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and 
seems  likely  in  time  to  become  a  valuable  orna- 
mental tree.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  this 
country  are  of  fastigiate  habit,  with  lightish 
green  foliage.  Elwes  and  Henryt  mention  a  tree 
in  Messrs.  Hillier's  nursery  a*t  Shrover,  Win- 
chester, which  was  25  feet  high  in  1910.  It 
cones  occasionally,   and   is   believed  to  be  about 


Fig.  105. — cupressus  aeizonica. 


[Photograph  by  E.  J.  Wallis. 


have  fallen,   that  is,    at  a    time    when  bees    no 
longer  are  visiting  the  flowers. 

Publications  Received.  -  The  Cherry  in 
Ontario.  By  E  F.  Palmer  ;  and  Vegetable 
Growing.  By  S.  C.  Johnston.  (Bulletins  230 
and  231,  issued  by  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto.)  —  Tenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Toronto.— Forty-Sixth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario, 
1914,  Toronto.  —  Appendix  to  Annual  Report 
of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  1914,  Toronto.— The  Practical  Book  of 
Outdoor  Rose  Growing  for  the  Home  Garden.  By 
Georjre  C.  Thomas,  jun.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  and  London.)  Price  16s.net. 
— My  Villa  Garden.  By  S.  Graveson.  (London: 
Headley    Brothers.)  Price    2s.    6d.    net.— 

Organic  Phosphoric  Acids  of  Wheat  Bran.     By 


NOTES    ON   CONIFERS. 


VIII.— CUPRESSUS  ARIZONICA.* 
This  species  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
variable  C.  lusitanica,  of  which  it  may  be  only 
a  northern  form,  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
without  much  difficulty  by  the  presence  of  resin- 
exuding  pits  on  the  leaves.  In  this  respect  it 
differs  from  all  the  other  Cypresses  except  C. 
Macnabiana,  already  described.  A6  an  indi- 
genous tree  it  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  central, 
eastern,  and  southern  Arizona,  and  is  also  found 
in  the    provinces  of    Sonoro    and   Chihuahua   in 

*  Cupressus  arizonlca,  Greene  In  Hull.  Torrey  Bot,  Club, 
IX..  840882);  Masters  in  Gard.  Chrm.,  £.,  384  (1891) ;  Cent 
in  Veitch't  Mini.  Corny,  201  (1900);  Blwea  and  ttemy.  Tree* 
•  a  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  V„  1188  (1910);  Clinton-Baker, 
Illustrations  of  C fers,   HI.,   n    1918);   Bean,  Trees  and 

Shrubs,  I.  (1914). 


26  years  old.  I  saw  a  small  tree  at  Trebah, 
Cornwall,  in  June,  1909,  which  had  been  ob 
tained  from  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1892.  There  were 
no  cones  on  it.  There  are  two  specimens  at 
Nyman's,  Handcross,  one  of  which  was  planted 
in  1899,  when  about  3  feet  high,  and  was  20 
feet  high  by  1  foot  3  inches  in  girth  in  1910.  A 
plant  at  Castlewellan,  Ireland,  bore  cones  in 
1909  when  9  feet  high.  The  illustration  (fig. 
105)  represents  a  branch  from  a  small  tree  in 
Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg's  collection  at 
Rostrevor,  Ireland.     .4.  Bruce  Jackson. 


Appointment.  —  Mr.    F.     P.     \ri  and,    M.P., 
Parliamentary    Secretary   to   tin1    Board   of     \    i 
culture  and  Fisheries,  has  appointed  Mr.  A.  T. 
Ai  sn\  Dobson  to  be  his  private  secretory. 
6p!  <it..  v..  ii-i 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXX). 


LA     RECONSTRUCTION. 

Des  que  la  question  de  la  reconstruction  des 
habitations  detruites  par  la  guerre  fut  posee,  on 
s'est  preoccupe  des  mesures  speciales  a  prendre 
pour  les  villages  agTicoles  qui  d'une  facon  gene- 
rale,  ont  ete  plus  atteints  que  les  agglomerations 
urbaines,  et  qu'on  risquait  de  sacrifier  au  benefice 
de  celles-ci  dans  l'etude  des  plans.  Dans  une  lettre 
publiee  par  le  Gardeners*  Chronicle  du  23 
Janvier  dernier,  M.  S.  G.  Shead,  president  de  la 
Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners  de  Londres, 
rompait  une  lance  en  faveur  du  cote  agricole  et 
horticole  du  probleme. 

La  section  agricole  du  Comite  national  de 
Secours  et  d'Alimentation  qui  sert  d'inter- 
mediaire  entre  le  Comite  dit  Americain  et  les 
populations  beiges,  s'est  egalement  occupe  de  la 
situation.  II  resulte  d'une  note  emanant  de  cette 
section  Cjue  sur  100  constructions  detruites  en 
Belgique,  65  a,  75  sont  des  constructions  rurales. 
On  exprime  l'espoir  qu'on  ne  consacrera  pas  les 
efforts  aux  villes  seules  mais  qu'on  profitera  de 
l'occasion  pour  donner  aux  villages  la  propor- 
tion exacte  des  devouements  et  des  ressources 
qui  leur  sont  dus.  La  section  estime  aussi 
que  les  solutions  ne  peuvent  etTe  definitivement 
arretees  sans  l'intervention  des  architectes, 
agronomes  et  hortonomes  du  pays,  qui  sont  en 
rapport  constant  avec  les  populations  eprouvees, 
connaissent  leurs  aspirations  et  sont  le  mieux 
a  meme  d'adapter  les  plans  aux  situations 
locales  qui  varient  evidemment  de  localite  a 
localite  et  a  plus  forte  raison  de  pays  a  pays. 
Deja  un  concours  de  plans  est  organise  au  siege 
de  la  section,  65  Rue  des  Colonies,  a  Bruxelles. 

D'autre  part,  le  XXe  Steele  nous  apprend  que 
la  Societe  Centrale  d'Architecture  de  Belgique 
et  l'Union  des  Societes  provinciales  d'architec- 
ture  ont  decide  de  Teunir  dans  une  grande  assem- 
bled tous  les  cultivateurs  dont  les  fermes  ont 
ete  detruites  ou  incendiees,  afin  de  leur  procurer 
des  plans  modeles  et  des  devis  pour  la  reconstruc- 
tion. Dans  ce  but,  oes  societes  organisent 
des  concours  et  des  expositions  de  plans 
et  devis,  d'accord  avec  les  comit^s  provinciaux 
pour  les  reconstructions  a  la  campagne,  d'apres 
des  programmes  qui  seront  dresses  par  les  inge- 
nieurs  agricoles. 

On  suivTa  les  indications  de  M.  De  Vuvst,  qui 
a  construit  le  village  mederne  a  l'Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  de  Gand  en  1913.  Le  bureau  pour  ren- 
6eignements  est  etabli  a  Bruxelles,  a  1 'hotel 
Ravenstein. 


LES  FRUITS  SOUS  VERRE  EN 
ANGLETERRE. 

Dans  une  note  precedents,  nous  avons  donne 
quelques  renseignements  sur  la  production  an- 
glaise  de  fruits  en  verger.  La  culture  sous  verre 
n'est  pas  moins  irnportante,  bien  que  des 
quantites  considerables  de  fruits  hors  saison 
soient  introduites  d'Espagne,  du  Cap,  d'Aus- 
tralie,  etc.,  et  que  la  Belgique  y  trouve  sa  prin- 
cipal clientele  pour  ses  fruits  forces. 

Les  environs  d<e  Londres,  surtout  dans  la  direc- 
tion du  nord,  Middlesex  et  Hertfordshire,  comp- 
tent  des  centaines  d'etablissements  occupes  au 
forcage  des  fruits ;  la  population  aux  environs 
de  Worthing  (Brighton)  trouve  la  plupart  de  sea 
ressources  dans  cette  speciality  et  les  lies  de  Jersey 
et  de  Guernesey  constituent  un  veritable  verger 
sous  verre. 

La  production  de  fruits  forces  a  atteint  une 
grande  perfection;  elle  est  souvent  aux  mains 
de  firmes  puissantes,  disposant  de  capital  et  d'un 
personnel  competent,  Elements  indispensables 
pour  la  reussite. 


Les  serres  sont  construites  en  terrain  plat,  a 
drainage  facile,  renfermant  souvent  des  cailloux 
roules,  si  frequents  en  Angleterre,  ou  d'autres 
pierres,  indices  d'une  grande  richesse  en  elements 
mineraux,  recherches  pour  la  culture  fruitiere. 
La  preparation  du  sol  est  faite  avec  le  plus 
grand  soin,  les  amateurs  allant  jusqu'a  creer  Tin 
sol  artificiel  au  moyen  de  terreau  de  gazon. 

Au  nord  de  Londres,  les  etablissements  sont 
surtout  consacres  au  Raisin  Gros  Colman,  au 
Concombre  et  a  la  Tomate.  Ailleurs  on  fait 
egalement  du  Raisin  Frankenthal  (connu  en  An- 
gleterre sous  le  nom  de  Black  Hamburgh),  des 
Peches  et  des  Fraises. 

Les  serres  a.  Vignes  sont  plutot  larges  (30 
pieds)  et  sont  du  systeme  dit  "anglais,"  com- 
prenant  une  base  suTelevee  d'environ  un  metre,  en 
maconnerie,  et  uneserie  debatteesenbois  droites 
sur  lesquelles  repose  le  verre  de  grandes  dimen- 
sions. Les  serres  sont  etablies  en  "blocs,"  la 
maconnerie  etant  remplacee,  la  oil  elles  se 
touchent,  par  des  piliers  en  bees,  sur  lesquels  est 
placee  la  gouttiere,  en  bois  egalement.  Ce  systeme 
presents  des  inconvenients  non  contestables  dans 
les  regions  a,  fortes  neiges  :  celles-ci  s'accumulent 
dans  les  gouttieres  et  peuvent  exercer  sut  les 
piliers  une  pression  suffisante  pour  les  faire  ceder. 
On  a  vu,  dans  ces  conditions,  s'ecrouler  des 
blocs  entiers  de  serres.  Aussi,  le  beton  remplace 
maintenant  le  bois  dans  la  construction  de  ces 
piliers.  Dans  tous  les  cas,  l'air  peut  circuler 
librement  d'une  serre  a  l'autre,  et  on  a  reproche 
a  ce  systeme  de  provoquer  des  courants.  Si  le 
chauffage  et  l'aerage  sont  uniformes  et  conve- 
nablement  executes,  ce  danger  est  moindre. 
{A  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

M.  Alfred  Nomblot.-Nous  avons  rap- 
porte  dans  notre  dernier  numero,  le  bruit  suivant 
lequel  M.  A.  Nomblot,  blesse  au  pouce  droit, 
serait  expose  a  perdre  l'usage  de  ce  membre. 
Notre  confrere  Le  Jardin  se  declare  en  mesure 
de  rassurer  les  amis  de  M.  Nomblot,  le  peu  de 
gravite  de  la  blessure  n'ayant  meme  pas 
necessite  son  evacuation  du  front. 

L'Embellissement     des    Villes.— La 

chambre  francaise  a  consacre  une  partie  de  sa 
seance  du  28  mai  dernier  a  la  discussion  de  cette 
question  toute  d'actualite  en  ces  temps  de  des- 
truction. Le  rapporteur,  M.  Cornudet,  s'est 
etendu  sur  la  necessite  des  plans  d'ensemble 
pour  conserver  les  espaces  ouverts  en  tenant 
compte  des  besoins  esth6tiques  et  hygieniques 
des  villes.  Depuis  Henri  IV,  la  tendance  au 
plan  general  a  ete  une  preoccupation  dominante 
de  l'opinion.  Le  mecanisme  de  la  loi  est  le 
suivant  :  les  plans  dresses  par  les  muni- 
cipality seront  sounds  a  des  commissions 
administratives,  et  une  commission  supe- 
rieure,  presidee  par  le  ministre  de  l'interieur  et 
le  sous-secretaire  d'Etat  aux  beaux-arts,  statuera 
sur  les  plans  concemant  les  villes  de  plus  de 
10,000  habitants.  Certaines  observations  ont  ete 
presentees  au  sujet  du  danger  de  voir  imposer 
trop  souvent  l'esthetique  ofBcielle.  II  faudra 
avant  tout  tenir  compte  des  traditions  locales,  de 
l'architecture  des  batiments  conserves,  du  cadre 
naturel,  etc. 

Les  Beautes  naturelles  en  Belgique. 
Nos  lecteurs  se  rappellent  qu'au  couts  de  l'hiver 
des  degats  irreparables  ont  ete  commis  dans  les 
forets  domaniales  beiges.  La  Foret  de  Soignes, 
ce  joyau  du  Bruxelles,  a  eu  particulierement  a 
souffrir,  des  arbres  d'avenir  etant  tombes  sous 
la  cognee  maniee.sans  le  moindre  discernement. 
Ailleurs  les  AUemands  out  abattu  les  arbres  dont 


le  bois  etait  susceptible  d'etre  employe  dans 
l'armurerie.  La  Commission  d'Enquete  attire 
1'attention  sur  une  note  du  Telegraaf  d'ou  il 
resulte  que  dans  une  partie  de  la  Campine  le 
genie  allemand  enlevait  les  arbres  les  plus 
grands  et  les  plus  beaux  et  que  des  quantites  de 
paysans  et  de  charrettes  avaient  ete  requisi- 
tionnes  pour  conduire  le  bois  en  Allemagne. 

Le  Marche  hollandais.— La  baisse  dans 
le  prix  des  Laitues  pommees  s'est  encore 
accentuee  la  semaine  derniere.  Sans  doute  que 
les  difficultes  pour  ecouler  ce  legume  au  marche 
de  Londres  affectent  la  vente.  Le  prix  de  la 
meilleure  qualite  ne  depasse  plus  guere  3 
francs  le  cent,  et  des  quantites  n'atteignent 
meme  pas  0  fr.  50.  Les  premieres  Pommes  de 
terre  natives  du  pays  ont  ete  offevtes  en  vente 
et  remplaoeront  bientot  les  envois  de  la  Medi- 
terranee  et  d'Angleterre,  ceux-ci  constitues  de 
produits  des  lies  Canaries  et  de  la  Manche. 

Le  Commerce  horticole  belge.— D'apres 
le  tableau  du  commerce  horticole  pour  le  mois 
d'avril,  publie  par  le  Ministere  de  1' Agriculture 
de  Hollande  et  qui  nous  est  amene  par  le  TAiin- 
bouw,  les  horticulteurs  beiges  auraient  fourni  a 
la  Hollande  299,400  kilos  de  plantes  vivantes, 
outre  18,300  kilos  de  plantes  en  pots  ou  cuvelles ; 
700  kilos  de  Raisins  et  35,000  kilos  de  produits 
horticoles  non  denommes.  Le  mois  d'avTil  est 
l'un  de  ceux  pendant  lesquels  l'exportation  beige 
de  plantes  est  la  plus  active.  En  1913  elle 
atteignait  un  total  de  17,607,620  kilos.  La 
Hollande  etant  a  peu  pres  le  seul  pays  avee 
lequel  les  horticulteurs  beiges  puissent  traiter,  on 
peut  juger  de  la  situation.  En  ce  qui  concerne 
les  achats  beiges  en  Hollande,  les  seuls  produits 
importants  sont  les  Pommes  32,300  kilos,  les 
Choux  cabus  11,000  kilos,  les  Ognons  184,900 
kilos,  les  Carottes  170,900  kilos,  tous  articles  de 
premiere  necessite  pour  l'alimentation. 
^  Les  Pommes  de  Terre  hatives  en  Bel- 
gique.— Les  gelees  de  mai  auraient  fait  de 
grands  degats  dans  les  plantations  de  Pommes  de 
terre  hatives  des  environs  de  Malines.  Dans 
notre  derniere  correspondance  de  Bruxelles  on 
nous  signalait  1'importance  particuliere  qui  avait 
ete  donnee  4  cette  culture  dans  l'espoir  de  r^parer 
quelque  peu  les  pertes  subies  dans  les  autres 
specialites.  Decidement,  les  maraichers  malinois 
n'ont  pas   de  chance  ! 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Nu  men  zich  bezig  houdt  met  de  kwestie  van 
de  heropbouwing  der  vernietigde  steden  en 
dorpen,  wordt  de  aandacht  getrokken  op  de  nood- 
zakelijkheid  voldoende  rekening  te  liouden  der 
buitendorpen  die  meer  dan  de  steden  geleden  heb- 
foen.  In  Brussel  zijn  de  bouw-  en  landbouwkun- 
digen  overeengekomen  om  tentoonstellingen  van 
plans  voor  vernietigde  hofsteden  in  te  richten. 

In  Frankrijk  is  op  28  Mei  eene  wet  te  berde 
gekomen  om  de  heropbouwing  met  Tegel  te  doen 
geschieden  en  mits  rekening  te  houden  der 
vereischten  aangaande  gezondheid  en  versiering. 

In  de  Kempen  hebben  de  Duitschers  de 
sehoonste  boomen  weggehaald.  De  gentsche 
tuinbouwers  hebben  in  April  een  weinig  planten 
naar  Holland  kunnen  uitvoeren.  Uit  dit  land 
gingen  nog  al  veel  groenten  naar  Belgie.  Rond 
Mechelen  zouden  de  vroege  aardappelen  afge- 
vrozen  zijn.  'Tis  een  nieuwe  beproeving  voor  de 
ongelukkige  bevolking. 

In  Engeland  treft  men  vele  wel  ingerichte  be- 
drijvenvoor  fruitteelt  onder  glas  aan  ten  Xoorden 
van  Londen,  rond  Worthing  en  in  de  Kanaaleilan- 
den. 
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TREES     AND     SHRUBS. 

THE    CROSS-BREEDING  OF    TREES. 

"The  Artificial  Production  of  Vigorous 
Trees"  is  the  title  of  a  paper*  by  Professor 
Augustine  Henry,  of  Dublin.  It  is  important  to 
realise  that  it  is  possible  to  artificially  produce 
varieties  of  trees  which  may  be  more  vigorous, 
more  profitable,  and  more  immune  from  special 
diseases  than  many  of  our  existing  species  or 
varieties.  The  subject  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Henry  is  most 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  question.  In  his  opening 
remarks  Professor  Henry  says:  "During  the 
past  four  years  I  have  been  making  ex- 
periments in  the  production  of  new  trees 
by  hybridisation  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
fast-growing  kinds  that  would  produce  timber 
rapidly.  My  main  object,  which  was  to 
show  that  novel  and  valuable  trees  could  be 
artificially  made,  is  now  achieved,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  of  similar  work  on  commercial  lines 
being  undertaken  by  commercial  firms." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  realise  that  he 
aims  at  a  permanent  valuable  production  by- 
crossing  he  "clears  the  air"  by  giving  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "species" — always  a  vexed 
question — together  with  an  explanation  of 
■"sports  and  hybrids."  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  writer  seems  to  confound 
species  with  types,  for  he  says  :  "  We  have  one 
species  of  Silver  Fir  in  Central  Europe,  another 
in  Algeria,  and  a  third  in  Southern  Spain"— 
obviously  meaning  types.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Oaks,  etc.,  which  may  present  special 
characters  accruing  from  drought  or  moisture. 
Now,  it  is  just  the  value  of  types  or  special 
characters  which  should  as  far  as  possible  guide 
the  tree-grower  for  the  selection  of  seeds,  and 
the  value  of  certain  characters  to  produce  good 
"hybrid  varieties. 

A  "sport"  is  usually  a  solitary  phenomenon 
which  may  be  maintained  in  perpetuity  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  Some  sports  may  be  due  to 
arrested  development.  Again,  some  sports,  as 
■originally  considered,  may  be  cultivated,  as.  for 
example,  the  fastigiate  character  of  the  Irish 
Yew  or  Lombardy  Poplar.  Other  sports  well 
known  in  arboriculture  are  "weeping"  trees 
and  "  variegation."  Another  case  may  be 
noted,  viz.,  the  fern-leaved  Beech,  which  shows 
a  very  strong  tendency  to  reversion.  Sports, 
however,  are  not  of  economic  importance  in  forest 
trees,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  make  it  clear  that 
he  is  aiming  at  the  production  of  vigorous  trees 
as  contrasted  with  the  production  in  perpetuity 
of  peculiar  and  often  worthless  characters  known 
as  "  sports." 

As  regards  the  definition  of  hybrids,  he  re- 
marks :  "  They  are  met  with  in  nature  as  rare 
individuals  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
areas  occupied  by  two  species.  This  is  known 
in  Yorkshire,  where  a  hybrid  Oak  is  found  in 
the  localities  in  which  tie  sessile  Oak  of  the 
hills  comes  in  contact  with  the  pedunculate  Oak 
of  the  valleys."  In  this  way  Professor  Henry 
wishes  to  show  what  has  been  effected  in  a  natural 
way  and  recorded  from  the  careful  observations 
of  shrewd  practical  men.  He  concludes  that 
much  may  be  done.  Further,  he  notes  that 
we  get  valuable  data  from  such  natural  produc- 
tions as  the  Lucombe  Oak,  various  species  of 
Elms,  Hollies,  Cork  Oak,  etc.  The  latter  case, 
he  concludes,  illustrates  several  well-known  laws 
as  regards  hybrids,  viz.  : — 

1.  "  The  first  cross  is  usually  of  exceptional 
vigour — more  vigorous  than  either  parent." 

2.  "  When  the  first  cross  reproduces  itself  from 
seed,  the  second  generation  consists  of  classes  of 
individuals  which  differ  from  one  another  and 
from  their  parent.  The  first  cross  never  comes 
true  from  seed,  hut  produces  a  mixed  and  varied 
offspring." 

*  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
instruction  for  Ireland. 


3.  "  None  of  the  individuals  of  the  second 
generation  equal  in  vigour  the  first  cross.  This 
is  clearly  established  in  the  case  of  the 
Lucombe  Oak." 

As  regards  No.  1  it  may  be  noted,  as  an 
analogous  point  in  the  case  of  animals,  that  many 
valuable  cattle  have  been  produced  by  first 
crosses,  as,  for  example,  the  pure  shorthorn 
crossed  with  the  pure  polled  Angus.  In  the 
same  way  many  valuable  trees  have  been  thus 
produced  by  hybridisation,  as,  for  example,  the 
Black  Italian  Poplar  and  London  Plane,  etc. 
Thus,  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  (Populus  sero- 
tina,  Htg.),  a  fast-growing  and  useful  tree, 
has  been  produced  from  Populus  deltoides  X 
Populus  nigra.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  very 
valuable  cricket-bat  Willow  from  Salix  fragilis 
and  Salix  alba. 

In  dealing  with  the  more  important  part  of 
the  subject,  viz.,  the  "Artificial  Hybridisation 
of  Trees,"  Professor  Henry  gives  a  brief  resume 
of  the  history  of  hybridisation  as  demonstrated 
by  flowers  and  useful  food  plants,  and  then 
points  out  that  though  successfully  selected 
hybridisation  may  produce  a  more  fast-grown 
class  of  timber  trees,  that  quality,  valuable 
though  it  may  be,  must  only  be  encouraged  when 
it  is  economically  sound  to  do  so.  On  economic 
grounds  rapidity  of  growth  should  be  encouraged 
in  hardwoods,  but  not  in  coniferous  trees.  In 
hardwoods  rapidity  of  growth  improves  the 
quality  of  the  timber,  whereas  in  coniferous  trees 
slowness  of  growth  improves  the  quality  of  the 
timber.  Hence,  as  regards  the  technical  value 
of  timber,  this  point  brings  before  us  the  all- 
important  question  of  sylviculture,  or  the  grow- 
ing of  trees  in  quantity.  In  most  cases  a  crop 
of  timber  trees  must  be  grown  fairly  thickly  so 
as  to  produce  a  fair  length  of  stem  free  from 
branches.  But  when  the  crop  has  passed 
through  the  essential  thicket  stage  of  youth  the 
plantation  must  be  thinned  so  as  to  produce  a 
correct  type  of  individual  tree,  having  regard  to 
the  final  crop  and  all  the  factors  associated  with 
its  production. 

In  attempting  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
vigorous  crosses  we  are  confronted  with  the  great 
difficulty,  already  noted,  in  propagation — inas- 
much as  first  crosses  do  not  come  true  from  seed  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Mendelism  will  render  great 
assistance  to  the  future  student  of  hybridisation. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  well  to  encoura.ge 
hybridisation  from  those  species  which  can  after- 
wards be  readily  multiplied  by  vegetative  repro- 
duction, as,  for  example,  Poplars,  Willows,  etc., 
which  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Professor  Henry  has  produced  a  most  remark- 
able hybrid  Poplar,  which  he  names  Populus 
generosa.  It  arose  as  a  result  of  crossing 
Populus  angulata  9  with  P.  trichocarpa  £  ' 
Various  other  hybrids  have  been  produced 
amongst  species  of  Ash,  Alder,  etc.,  and  a  list 
of  crosses  made  from  1909-1914  is  given  together 
with  the  explanation  of  various  methods  and 
hints  on  manipulation.     A.  T.  Gillanders. 


Economic    Value   of    the    Sunflower.— 

The  Sunflower  is  grown  extensively  in  Queens- 
land for  its  seeds,  from  which  a  valuable  oil  is 
expressed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  drawn 
at  5  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  are  thinned  well 
apart  in  the  rows,  to  ensure  the  heads  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Varieties  with  many 
heads  do  not  ripen  their  seeds  evenly,  and 
growers  usually  select  the  Tall  Mammoth  Russian, 
which  produces  only  one  large  head.  A  yield  of 
50  bushels  per  acTe  is  not  uncommon  in  favour- 
able conditions.  The  Mammoth,  or  Giant  Rus- 
sian, often  produces  flower-heads  15in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  more  than  2,000  seeds.  The 
leaves  of  the  Sunflower,  when  sun-dried,  pounded 
and  mixed  with  meal  or  bran,  make  good  fedder 
for  miich  cows.  The  oil  expressed  is  stated  to 
he  almost  equal  to  Olive  oil,  and  before  the  war 
was  quoted  at  £12  per   ton. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editors    do    not    hold    themselves    responsible    tor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Ammonia     and     Creosote     Washes. — Mr. 

H.  E.  Durham's  statement  as  to  ammonia  as  a 
spray  stuff  on  page  266  induced  me  to  test  the 
effect  of  a  one  per  cent,  dilution  of  28  per  cent, 
ammonia  on  portions  of  six  varieties  of  Apple 
trees.  On  a  small  scale  this  was  12?  drachms 
of  ammonia  to  one  gallon  of  water.  The  appli- 
cation was  made  quite  recently,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  scorching  of  foliage  or  blossom, 
the  latter  having  been  in  globular  form  at  the 
time  of  spraying.  This  has  surprised  me,  as  a 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  5  pints  (instead  of 
8)  to  100  gallons  of  water  last  year,  on  a  small 
scale,  scorched  the  petals  of  blossom.  But  I 
did  not  know  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  used 
last  year.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  in- 
crease the  expense  of  the  wash  by  using  8  pints 
of  ammonia  with  101b.  of  soft  soap,  as  3|  pints 
of  the  former  with  the  soap  killed  every  sucker 
but  one  in  45  infested  trusses  submerged  for  half 
a  minute  in  the  wash,  as  tested  at  the  end  of 
thirty  hours.  Still,  it  will  be  quite  safe  to 
increase  the  28  per  cent,  ammonia  to  c  pints, 
with  the  soap.  At  this  strength  ammonia  by 
itself  appears  to  kill  every  sucker  which  it  wets 
well,  as  I  found  only  six  alive  to  62  dead  forty- 
eight  hours  after  dipping  infested  trusses.  The 
soft-soap  alone  was  equally  successful ;  but  the 
two  combined  gave  the  best  results,  as  shown 
above.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Awati's  creosote  for- 
mula, in  justice  to  him  it  is  desirable  to  state  that 
in  an  extended  trial  the  results  were  not  nearly 
so  unfavourable  as  those  of  the  preliminary  trial 
on  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  and  Beauty  of  Bath. 
On  Lord  Grosvenor  there  is  no  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  foliage  or  blossom  after  soft  ^oap  and 
creosote  and  soft  soap  and  ammonia  respectively. 
On  Lane's  Prince  Albert  there  is  no  scorching  by 
creosote,  but  the  foliage  seems  to  be  a  little  stunted 
as  compared  with  that  on  the  trees  treated  with 
ammonia.  The  killing  effect  of  both  washes 
when  infested  trusses  are  dipped  is  almost 
complete,  but  not  nearly  so  after  spray- 
ing the  trees.  It  is  impracticable  by  spray- 
ing to  wet  well  any  near  approach  to  all  the 
suckers,  entrenched  as  they  are  between  leaf 
stalks  and  blossom  stalks.  I  doubt  whether  half 
the  number  on  a  tree  are  ever  well  wetted  by 
spraying  before  the  blossom  is  expanded.  As 
ammonia  with  soft  soap  serves  its  purpose  as 
well  as  creosote,  there  is  no  need  to  use  the 
latter,  which  is  dangerous  to  some  varieties  of 
Apples  when  the  foliage  is  tender.  A  Southern 
Grower. 

Broken  Tulips.— The  writer  of  the  "Notes 
from  Wisley,"  in  your  issue  of  May  29,  page 
292,  states  of  broken  Tulips  that,  "so  far  as  "is 
known,  once  broken,  always  broken  is  the  rule 
without  exception."  The  statement  is,  however, 
incorrect,  as  it  is  well  known  by  careful  observers 
that  a  reversion  from  the  broken  form  to  the  self 
colour  frequently  takes  plaee.  I  have  noticed 
that  this  year  in  a  bed  of  Red  Prince  Rembrandt 
Tulips,  there  were  quite  a  number  of  reverted 
self-coloured  flowers,  and  not  only  60,  but  the 
majority  of  the  flowers  in  the  bed  were  nearly 
self-coloured.  In  a  bed  of  broken  Pride  of  Haar- 
lem, too,  a  large  percentage  of  the  flowers  had 
reverted  to  the  self-colour.  It  was  very  notice- 
able in  the  bed  of  Red  Prince  that  the  reverted 
self-coloured  flowers  were  very  much  larger  than 
the  broken  flowers,  and  quite  five  inches  taller, 
thus  having  regained  the  vigorous  constitution  and 
height  which  it  is  well  known  all  broken  forms 
lose  at  the  period  of  breaking.     G.    W.  L. 

The     Origin     of    the     Radish.  —  In     the 

article  describing  Mademoiselle  Trouard-Riolle's 
experiments  {Gardeners'  Chronicle,  May  29, 
p.  296),  itissaid  thatR.  Raphanistrum,  prevented 
from  cross-pollination,  exhibited  no  variation  in 
three  generations.  Yet  the  fame  plants  culti- 
vated in  the  same  soil  (not  soils?)  when  unpro- 
tected gave  rise  to  forms  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained by  Carriere  (in  two  distinct  and  totally 
different  kinds  of  soil).  Hence  "  Carriere'a 
Te6ults  are  to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  spontaneous  hybrids  (crosses?)  between 
R..  R.  and  R.  sativus."  If  this  be  so.  then  the 
foreign  pollen  must,  have  had  two  distiiut  effects 
corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  soils  used    l>\ 
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Carrier*.      We  are    not  told   the    nature  of  the 
soil  in  which   the  experiments  were  made,  viz., 
light  or  heavy.  There  are  several  cultivated  roots, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  each   required 
to  be  crossed  to  obtain  them,  e.g.,  the  Beet  and 
Mangel   are  varieties  of    the    sole    species,    Beta 
maritima.       The  flowers  are  very   inconspicuous 
and  perpetually  self-pollinated.     Yet  the  peren- 
nial root,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has 
become   three  feet  in  circumference  in  Carter's 
Mangel,  which  is  now  a  biennial.     A  large  root 
is  dependent  on  large  foliage,    which   supply  it, 
with    sugar,    cellulose,    and    starch.       When  the 
foliage  begins  to  increase,  in  cultivation,  it  delays 
the  flowering  process  ;  consequently,  as  Vilmorin 
found,   he  could  save   the   seed    from  one   which 
did  not  blodsom  at  all  the  first  year.     Hence  the 
annual    Carrot    became    a    biennial.       Buckman 
succeeded   (1847-51)   in  raising   "The   Student" 
Parsnip    in  two   generations,    which  is  still   the 
best  in  the  trade.     The  question  at  once  arises, 
how  did  the  first  variety,  or  departure  from  the 
wild  form,  occur  in  cultivation,  when  the  original 
wild  species  could  not  be  crossed  at  all?    Pliny 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  in  his  day  had   found 
out  how  to  turn  the  Rape  into  the  Turnip  (two 
varieties  of  Brassica  campestris)  by  sowing   the 
seeds  in    a    "  cloggy "   soil.        This   presumably 
checked  the  downward  growth  into  an  elongated 
root,  so  that  it  became  Turnip-shaped.     M.  Car- 
riere  does  not  allude  to  this  old  discovery,  but 
according   to  his  description,  re-discovered  it  in 
his  experiments  with  the  Radish.    Moreover,  the 
converse  also  holds  good.     M.   Languet  de  Sivry 
found  that  when  the  seeds  of  short-rooted  Carrots 
were  sown  in  the  light  alluvial  soil  of  a  river  in 
France,  many  reverted  to  the  common  wild  form. 
I    tried   a  similar    experiment  with  the   seed  of 
the  Turnip  Radish   in  a   square   yard    of   finely 
sifted  earth  with  much  sand  ;  60  per  cent,  re- 
verted to  the  wild  form  of  R.  Raphanistrum,  and 
became    annuals    with     long    string-like    roots, 
flowering   the   same  year ;   so   that    the    failure 
to  produce  roots  like  Carriere's  for  three  genera- 
tions may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  crossing, 
but  an  inability  to  respond  at  once  to  the  new 
conditions    of    cultivation,    which    are    unfortu- 
nately not  described  in  the  article.     M.  Vilmorin 
could  do  little  or  nothing  with  wild  Carrots  from 
1832  to  1836.     In  1837,  however,  many  good  roots 
were  obtained  till  in  1839  nine-tenths  were  good. 
Miller    also    (in    the     'thirties  of    last    century) 
"endeavoured  to   improve   the  wild    Carrot   by 
growing  it  in  different  soils,  but  was  never  able 
to  effect  his  purpose."         (Baxter's    Genera  of 
British    Plants,     S.     Daucus     Carota.)        Prof. 
Buckman    says,   though    he  succeeded   with   the 
Parsnip,   it  failed    with    another    experimenter. 
Hence    the   probability   suggests   itself   that    the 
failure  to  reproduce  the  large,  fleshy  root6,  round 
and    long,  like    Carriere's,    inav  only    have  been 
due  to  some  idiosyncracy  of  the  plant  in  resist- 
ing   the    effects    of    the    "  direct   action    of    the 
conditions  of  life."*    George  Henslow. 

Lime    and     Ericaceous     Plants.—  It  has 

become  almost  an  axiom  among  gardeners  that 
lime  in  any  shape  or  form  in  the  soil  ie  injuri- 
ous, if  not  fatal,  to  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
Heaths,  and  other  Ericaceous  plant6 ;  and  when 
the  statement  is  made  it  is  rarely  challenged. 
Now,  is  it  really  true  that  the  presence  of  lime 
or  chalk  in  the  soil  is  detrimental  to  these 
plants?  If  such  is  actually  the  case,  we  are  up 
against  one  or  two  hard  facts.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  by  ex- 
periments in  laboratories  and  in  the  open  ground 
that  all  green-leaved  plants  must  have  a  suit- 
able quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil 
to  enable  them  to  attain  proper  development, 
some  classes  of  plants  requiring  larger  quantities 
than  others.  Indeed,  from  time  immemorial, 
lime  has  been  regarded  as  a  sine  gud  non  in 
everv  soil,  and  ill-health  in  plants  has  been  often 
attributed  to  a  deficiency  or  absence  of  the 
food.  When  we  look  at  the  vigorous  foliage  of 
the  Rhododendron,  it  becomes  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  vigour  has  been  attained  without  the 
presence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  that  Ericaceous 
plants  generally  are  such  horticultural  Ishmael- 
ites  that  they  decline  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  food  that  all  other  classes  of  green-leaved 
plants  must  have  at  almost  anv  cost.      In   read- 


*  The  reader  will   And  the  "History  of  the  Radish" 
Gard.  Cftroii  ,  June  25,  1898,  p.  3S9. 


ing  the  extracts  from  a  paper  on  "  Garden 
Soils,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Challis,  printed 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  May  15,  p.  265, 
I  was  struck  by  the  following  statement:  — 
"  Chalk  or  lime  is  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
soils,  except  where  Rhododendrons  and  other 
Ericaceous  plant6  are  grown,  for  these  are 
harmed  by  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter  in 
any  form."  For  many  years  I  subscribed  to  this 
doctrine  until  I  began  to  make  investigations 
as  to  the  constituents  of  various  Ericaceous 
plants!  One  would  imagine  that  if  calcareous 
matter  in  any  form  was  injurious  to  Ericaceous 
plants  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  left  severely 
alone  by  them.  But  what  do  we  find  from  analy- 
ses of  the  ash  of  these  plants  ?  Simply  that  lime, 
next  to  silica,  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ash.  Presuming  that  the  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  analyses  made  by  M.  Georges  Truf- 
faut  in  connection  with  Azaleas  are  correct,  we 
find  that  the  leaves  of  Azaleas  contain  18.90  per 
cent,  of  lime  in  the  ash,  the  stems  21.72  per 
cent.,  and  the  roots  2.13  per  cent.  Again, 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Griffiths,  Ericas 
contain  as  much  as  16.23  per  cent,  of  lime  in 
the  ash,  while  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
present  in  much  smaller  quantities.  The  analy- 
sis of  other  Ericaceous  plants  would  no  doubt 
indicate  that  lime  formed  one  of  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  the  ash.  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  be  too  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion to  say  that  calcareous  matter  in  any  form 
is  harmful  to  Ericaceous  plants ;  in  addition  to 
which,  of  course,  it  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  soil  that  did  not  contain  a  fairly 
large  percentage  of  lime  in  some  form  or  another. 
Instead  of  saying  that  lime  was  injurious  to 
Ericaceous  plants,  it  might  be  more  correct  to 
state  that,  while  these  plants  did  not  object  to 
taking  fairly  large  quantities  of  lime  out  of  the 
soil,  it  was  essential  that  the  bulk  of  the  soil 
should  consist  of  well-decomposed  organic  matter 
or  humus,  in  the  form  of  leaf-mould,  etc.,  and 
also  of  a  large  percentage  of  siliceous  or  sandy 
material,  much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  most 
other  green-leaved  plants.  /.  Weathers,  Park 
View,  Isleworth. 

Rose  Madame  Edouard  Hekriot.— As  the 
fine  new  Rose  Madame  Edouard  Herriot  is  not 
yet  very  widely  known  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  its  undoubted  merits  for  table 
decoration.  The  flowers  are  an  exquisite 
shade  of  salmon-pink,  borne  well  up  upon  long 
sturdy  leaf  stalks.  They  are  of  good  shape  and 
size,  and  the  delicate  tints  contrast  admirably 
with  the  glossy,  green  foliage,  which  is  both 
broad  and  leathery.  We  have  a  specimen  at  The 
Mount,  grown  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  48-pot 
hearing  a  dozen  fine  blooms.  Maurice  White, 
The   Mount,    Wightwick,    Wolverhampton. 

Rain  and  Watering.— In  this  locality  all 
indications  point  again  to  a  period  of  drought, 
which  is  very  trying  to  the  gardens.  For  at 
least  three  years,  though  the  rain  gauge  has 
registered  quite  the  average  number  of  inches 
of  rain,  there  has  never  been  enough  to  saturate 
the  subsoil  sufficiently  to  allow  the  upper  layer 
to  draw  upon  it  in  the  drier  periods.  It  requires 
only  a  slight  consideration  to  realise  how  mis- 
leading are  the  deductions  meteorologists  derive 
from  averages,  and  from  yearly,  or  even 
monthly  figures.  East  autumn  when  talking 
of  the  abnormally  dry  condition  of  the  soil 
and  the  rainfall  throughout  the  summer  months, 
the  person  interested  in  the  subject  referred  to 
the  monthly  totals,  and  pointed  out  that  all  the 
rain  must  have  had  some  good  effect.  It  was 
only  when  it  was  shown  that  the  totals  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  unimportant  showers, 
some  of  which  had  evaporated  the  same  day, 
and  none  of  which  had  penetrated  sufficiently  to 
form  a  reserve,  did  he  understand  how  mislead- 
ing a  rain-gauge  may  prove.  During  the  pre- 
sent year  the  monthly  totals  are  :  January,  2.10; 
February,  2.94;  March,  1.35;  April,  0.74;  May, 
1.64  inches.  In  April  rain  fell  on  seven  days, 
in  May  on  five  days.  In  April  the  heaviest  fall 
was  0.15  inches;  in  May,  0.81;  and  in  the  other 
months  the  heaviest  was  0.70  in  February.  If 
the  rain  fell,  not  intermittently,  but  continu- 
ously, these  monthly  totals  might  serve,  but 
meteorologists  apparently  fail  to  notice  that 
though  we  may  total  the  fall  in  figures,  in  effect 
these    are    not    cumulative.     What   then    is    the 


practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these  con- 
siderations ?  It  is  that  the  gardener  who  has 
the  means — an  abundant  supply  of  water  and 
implements  to  apply  it  rapidly  and  effectively  to 
the  6oil — should,  during  the  hotter  months  of  the 
year,  supplement  these  more  or  less  abortive 
showers  by  artificial  applications.  It  is 
more  effective  to  apply  water  after  a  shower, 
when  there  is  no  waste  in  moistening  the 
surface,  and  the  whole  finds  its  way  down,  than 
to  wait  till  the  moisture  has  evaporated  and 
then  to  use  the  hose  or  the  water-pot,  as  very 
dry  soil  is  difficult  to  remoisten.  Three  years 
ago  the  heat  was  so  great  in  conjunction  with 
drought  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to  water 
everything,  and  we  had  to  apply  water  to  plants 
individually  to  keep  them  alive.  To  have 
flooded  celery  trenches,  for  instance,  could  not 
be  done  without  other  important  crops  suffering,, 
so  each  plant  received  sufficient  water  to  keep 
it  from  flagging,  and  the  crop  came  through  the 
ordeal  satisfactorily.  Of  course,  a  layer  of  dry 
surface  soil  is  of  great  value  in  a  period  of 
drought,  but  only  when  the  material  underneath 
contains  moisture  in  abundance.  Unless  June 
affords  us  a  larger  supply  of  rain  than  we  can 
hope  for  th2Te  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  to  carry  us  tbrough  the  summer, 
and  these  artificial  means  may  be  found  of 
value.     B. 


SOCIETIES 


ROYAL   METEOROLOGICAL. 

Mat  19. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult.,  the 
president,   Major  H.   G.  Lyons,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Carter  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  Wet  Winter  of  1914-1915." 
They  dealt  fully  with  the  abnormal  rainfall  oi 
the  four  months,  November,  1914,  to  February, 
1915,  and  showed  that  the  general  rainfall  for 
England  and  Wales  for  this  period  was  20.21 
inches.  A  striking  feature  of  the  comparison 
with  the  average  is  that  the  area  with  less  than 
12  inches  of  rain  was  barely  one-tenth  part  of 
the  area  on  the  average  map,  while  the  area 
with  more  than  30  inches  was  nearlv  seven  time3 
as  great  as  on  the  average  map.  December  was 
by  far  the  wettest  month,  the  general  rainfall 
being  211  per  cent,  of  the  average ;  in  November 
it  was  134  per  cent. ;  in  January  143  per  cent. ; 
and  in  February  198  per  cent  of  the  average. 
The  persistent  nature  of  the  rainfall  caused 
extensive  floods  over  practically  all  the  low- 
lving  parts  of  the  country.  The  wettest  previous 
winters  were  those  of  1876-77  and  1911-12.  That 
of  1914-15  was  shown  to  be  wetter  than  either 
of  them. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Clark  read  his  "  Report  on  the 
Phehological  Observations  from  December,  1913, 
to  November.  1914,"  which  was  based  on  the 
returns  from  133  stations  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  isles.  This  was  the  fourth  successive 
mild  year,  the  mean  date  for  the  plant  records 
being  a  week   earlier  than  the  average 

The  dominating  factors  were  the  abnormally 
mild  autumn  of  1913.  the  mild  winter  and  re- 
markably  genial   April   weather 

Fruits  and  crops  were  prejudiced  by  the 
serious  May  trosts  and  droughty  conditions  from 
mid-April  to  October;  on  the  contrary,  the 
sunnv  warmth  of  the  autumn  largely  contri- 
buted to  make  the  vear  successful  for  the  farmer 
and  partially  so  to  fruit-growers. 


ROYAL   SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL. 

Mat  22. — Great  interest  attached  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Branch  of  the 
Roval  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  which  was 
held  in  Aberdeen  University  Buildings  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  new  chairman  of  the  branch.  Dr. 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University,  delivered  a  presidential  address  on 
the  work  now  being  done  for  forestry  at  Aber- 
deen University. 

After  notine  the  extent  of  area  in  Northern 
Scotland  suitable  for  afforestation,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  position  as  a  centre  Aberdeen 
held  in  that  area,  Dr.  Trail  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  great  advance  the  Aberdeen  University 
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authorities  had  made  in  the  provision  of  rooms 
for  the  exclusive  use  of .  the  forestry  department, 
which  retains  a  close  association  with  the  botani- 
cal department.  Dr.  Trail  mentioned  one  or  two 
lines  of  enquiry  that  were  awaiting  students  of 
forestry  in  Scotland,  confining  himself  to  those 
sides  of  the  subject  that  had  come  in  some  mea- 
sure under  his  own  observation,  and  that  could 
be  regarded  as  of  very  practical  importance  and 
value.  He  would  name  for  the  present  only 
three — (1)  The  natural  vegetation  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  of  their  value 
for  the  growth  of  timber  ;  (2)  the  relations  of 
fungi  to  the  growth  of  trees  in  Scotland,  both  as 
living  in  partnership  with  them  and  as  harmful ; 
and  ^3)  the  animals  harmful  to  arboriculture  in 
Scotland.  Much  had  been  done  elsewhere  in  all 
these  lines  of  investigation,  but  the  results  re- 
ported from  other  countries  might  not  hold  good 
for  Scotland. 

Mr.  Sydney  J.  Gammell,  of  Drumtochty  and 
Countesswells,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Dr.  Trail 
for  his  address,  and  trusted  that  matters  were 
moving  a  little  faster  in  forestry  than  Dr.  Trail 
had  experienced  in  his  particular  subject  of 
botany.         

STAMFORD  and  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

May  21. — The  annual  meeting  of  the.  Stam- 
ford (Lincolnshire)  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  -was  held  at  the  Institution,  St.  Peter's 
Hill.  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Wothorpe,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  secretary  reported  that  owing  to 
the  war  the  show  arranged  for  last  September 
■was  cancelled  at  the  last  moment,  but  as  some 
subscriptions  had  been  received  the  balance  at 
the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  £28  7s.  Id. 
The  meeting  decided  not  to  hold  a  show  this 
year. 

GENERAL   BULB-GROWERS  OF    HAARLEM 
(HOLLAND). 

April,  1915. — The  various  floral  committees  of 
this  Society  made  the  following  Awards  at  their 
April    meetings.     The    descriptions    are    as    fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  Dutch  Society  : — 
First-class   Certificates. 

Narcissus  Holland  Glory,  a  double  flower  of 
clear  sulphur-yellow ;  a  sport  from  Emperor. 
Freesia  Tubergenii  Apogee,  clear  canary  colour, 
shaded  with  richer  yellow.  F.  T.  Buttercup, 
clear  yellow,  spotted  with  darker  shade. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Narcissi  :  Arion,  s,  small,  wax-like  flower, 
with  sulphur-yellow  cup;  Fantin  Latour,  a  large 
flower  with  dark  yellow  trumpet  and  perianth; 
Gladiator,  white  perianth,  with  flat  yellow  cup 
bordered  with  orange-yellow ;  Hera,  a  white, 
waxy  flower,  with  a  cream-coloured  cup  ;  TV.  in- 
comparabilis  Bernardino,  perianth  creamy-white, 
cup  yellow  and  orange ;  King  Lear,  perianth 
canary-yellow,  trumpet  dark  yellow ;  Pandora, 
perianth  white,  cup  yellow,  bordered  with 
orange ;  Tara  Ranee,  perianth  white,  cup  red- 
dish-orange ;  Whitewell,  perianth  white,  cup 
yellow  ;  Medea,  trumpet  creamy-white  and  small 
white  perianth ;  Apothcose,  perianth  clear 
canary-yellow,  trumpet  a  darker  shade  of  the 
same;  Mrs.  John  Hoog,  trumpet  canary-yellow, 
with  creamy  perianth;  White  Knight,  soft 
sulphur-yellow ;  Imperator,  creamy-white  ;  The 
Pearl,  double  creamy-white  flower,  obtained 
from  the  variety  Sulphur  Green ;  N.  Barrii 
Brilliancy,  perianth  clear  yellow,  cup  pale 
yellow,  bordered  with  orange-red ;  Cream 
Cup,  white  perianth  and  creamy-white  cup ; 
Lucinius,  large  light-yellow  perianth,  with  dark 
yellow  cup ;  Nobility,  a  poeticus  variety, 
with  white  perianth  and  orange-coloured 
cup.  Freesia  Tubergenii  :  Conquest,  clear 
rosy-violet  and  white ;  Tuis,  white,  bordered 
with  clear  lilac ;  Jubilee,  white,  shaded  with 
purple;  La  Frappante,  lilac  and  white;  Mouette, 
white,  flushed  with  rose  and  deep  lilac  ;  My  Pet, 
mauve  and  white ;  Freesia  Excelsior,  large 
creamy  flowers,  spotted  with  yellow.  Anemone 
nemorata  Allcssy,  with  large  violet-blue  and 
reddish-lilac  flowers;  A.  n.  Royal  Blue,  dark 
blue  and  bluish-lilac ;  Tulipa  Eichleri,  scar- 
let, _  with  yellow  _  centre,  spotted  with  black  ; 
Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  roccinea,  large,  brilliant, 
scarlet  flowers  with  yellow  centres;  T.  K.  Lad,/ 
Pose,  rosy-white,  striped  with  deeper  rose; 
Early   Double    Tulip    Scarlet     Cardinal. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  2. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 

Cut  Flowers,  Jfee.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums  (Richardias) 

per  doz. 
Carnations,        per 

dozen    blooms, 

best   American 

varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son),extralarge 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.        blooms 

pink 

Cornflower,  per 
do/,  bun.,  blue 

—  white    . . 

—  pink 

Eucharia,   per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    IS 
blooms.. 
Gladioli,    per    doz. 
bunches, Blush- 
ing Bride 

—  Peach  Blossom 

—  white  (The 
Bride)  .. 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Iceland  poppies, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Iris,  Spanish,  blue, 
per  doz,  bun... 

—  white    . . 

—  mauve  and 
yellow 

Lapageria,  per  doz. 

blooms.. 
Lilium    candidum, 

per  doz.  blooms 

—  longiflorum, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 

—  lancif  ol  iu  m 
album,  long  .. 

— short 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

Bhort    .. 

Lily-of  -  the-Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special . . 

—  special .. 

—  ordinary 
Myosotia    (Forgtt- 

me-not)perdoz. 
bunches 


s.d.  a.d. 
3  0-40 

16-26 
12  0-16  0 

2  6-30 

3  0-40 

2  0-26 
2  6-30 
2  6-30 
16-20 


5  0-60 

6  0-80 

10  0-12  0 

16-20 

4  0-60 

2  0-26 

6  0-90 
10  0-Z2  0 

8  0-90 

2  0-26 
10-16 

3  0-36 
2  0-26 


16-20 
10-16 


15  0-1S  0 
12  0  — 
8  0-10  0 


Narcissus,  per  doz. 

bun.,       double 

white    .. 
Nigella,    per    doz. 

bun 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches,  6's   . . 

Paeonies,  pink  and 
red,  per  doz.  6's 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Pinks,  white,  per 
doz.  bunohes.. 

Pyrethrum ,  per  doz. 
bun.,  single 
coloured 

—  double  white.. 

—  dole,  coloured 
Roses :    per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride 

—  Duchess  of 
Wellington    .. 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  GeneralJacque- 
minot  .. 

—  Joseph  Lowe.. 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland . . 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bui- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bun. 
Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips      .. 
Stock.double  white, 

per  doz.  bun.. . 
Sweet     Peas,     per 

doz.     bunches, 

special. . 

—  ordinary 
White  Heather,  per 

doz.  bunches  . . 


3  0-36 
3  0-40 

5  0-10  0 
2  6-40 

2  0-30 
8  0-90 

3  0-4  0 

6  0-80 

4  0-50 
2  0-30 

2  0-26 
2  6-30 
2  0-30 

16-20 

13-16 

16-26 

0  9-10 
16-26 
0  9-16 
13-20 

10-20 
10-16 
10-16 
10-13 

10-16 
13-26 
16-20 
16-20 

6  0-  S  0 

5  0-60 
16-20 
4  0-60 


0  fl-10  0 
3  0-50 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 


Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,  per   doz. 

bunches  . .     4  0-50 

Agrostis  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  ..    2  0-40 

Asparagus    plumo- 

aus,  long  trails, 

per  half-dozen    16-20 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches  . .  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri       . .     6  0-12  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  ..     3  0-50 
Croton  foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .  12  0-15  0 


3.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0-90 
1  0- 


1  < 


Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz. 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch 
Fern.  French,  per 

doz.  bunches..     0  6-  0  fi 

—  common         . .     3  0-40 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .   10  0-12  0 
Moss,         groBS 

bunches  8  0    — 

Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small  -leaved    6  0    — 

—  French,        per 
doz.  bunches. .     1  0- 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails       . .     13- 


RemaRKS. — The  supplies  of  all  cut  flowers  vary  greatly, 
and  prices  fluctuate  considerably  for  the  best  speci- 
mens. For  instance,  many  subjects  were  twice  as  dear 
to-day  as  they  were  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last. 
Liliums  are  very  scarce,  and  Carnations  are  not  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  meet  the  demand,  white  varieties 
being  particularly  scarce.  The  season  for  double  white 
Narcissi  is  nearly  over;  there  are  only  small  consign- 
ments from  Scotland.  Double  White  Pyrethrum  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Narcissi,  both  double  and  single  coloured 
blooms  being  plentiful.  The  variety  Queen  Mary  is 
exceptionally  fine  and  well  grown.  Cornflowers,  Coreop- 
sis, Delphiniums  and  Nigella  are  on  sale.  There  is  an 
abundant  supply  of   English-grown  Paeonies,  but  finer 


blooms  are  arriving  from  Pari?,  and  of  these  the  white 
variety  finds  a  ready  sale.  Smaller  consignments  of 
all  cut  flowers  than  is  usually  the  case  are  arriving 
from  Guernsey,  and  English  growers  are  not  sending 
such  large  quantities  of  Iris  and   Gladioli. 

Plants  in  Pots,  &e.  I   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 

Araucaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus   nanus,  per 

dozen  , . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  per  doz. 

green    . . 

—  variegated 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15's     . . 

tray  of  12's     . . 
Cocos  Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz.  . . 

60'a,  per  doz. 

Crassulas,       white 

and  pink,  4S's, 

per  doz. 
Croton,  per  dozen 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen 
Erica,      48'a,      per 

dozen    . . 

—  cavendishii     .. 

—  coccinea 

—  hybrida 

—  King     Edward 

—  magniflca 

—  persoluta,    per 
dozen    

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 
per  100   . 

—  in    small     and 
large  60'a 

Ferns    in   48's,    per 
dozen    . . 

—  choicer     sorts, 
per  dozen 

—  in      32's,      per 
doz. 


B.  d.  S.  '  1. 

4  0-60 

18  0-21  0 

10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 

18  0-3O  n 
80  0-60  0 

4  0   — 
6  0    — 

18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 

12  0-15  0 
18  0-30  6 

10  0-12  0 

12  0-21  0 
IS  0-21  0 
12  0  15  0 
18  0-21  0 
18  0-21  0 
18  0-24  0 

19  0-21  0 
8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 
5  0-60 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 


Ficus   repens,   48's, 
per  doz, 

—  —  60's,  per  doz. 
Fuchsias,   48's,  per 

dozen 
Geonoma    gracilis, 
60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each    . . 
Geranium,    zonals, 

4S's,  per  doz  . . 
Heliotropes,      48's, 

per  doz. 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz. 

—  white,  per  doz. 

—  blue,  each 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen 

larger,    per 

doz. 
Latania  borbonioa, 

per  dozen 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48*8, 

per  doz.,  white 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums,  48's, 

per  doz. 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Rhodanthe,     pink, 

48's,  per  doz. . . 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

dozen    . . 

—  pink,  per  doz.  . 
Verbenas,     Miss 

Willmott,  4S's, 
per  doz. 

—  scarlet. . 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


6  0-80 
2  6*  7  6 

5  0-  G  0 

6  0-80 

10  0-18  0 
12  0-24  0 
2  6-10  6 

6  0-80 

4  0-80 
18  0-36  0 
12  0-30  0 
18  0-21  0 

6  0-80 
86  0-48  0 
9  0-10  0 
2  6-21  0 

5  0-60 

6  0-  7  n 

8  0-10  0 


6  0-  S  O 
8  0-90 


Flowering  plants  are  plentiful,  and  their  quality  is 
very  good.  There  is  still  a  good  trade  in  bedding 
plants.  The  demand  is  smaller  than  usual  for  furnish- 
ing and  decorative  plants.     Trade  is   only  moderate. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

Kd.  n.  d 
Lvchees.perdz.Ibs.  17  n-ism 
Melons,  each  ..  2  0-30 
Nectarines,    per 

doz 6  0-1S  0 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       . .         . .  70  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per  cwt.  . .  52  0-60  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        ..         ..     —     — 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt.  . .  72  0   — 

OrangeB,  tier  case     12  6-35  0 

—  Cal  if  ornlan 
seedless  .      —    — 

Peaches,     English, 

per  doz.  ..     4  0-12  0 

Pears,    Australian, 

per  box  . .   22  0-30  0 

Raspberries,       per 

punnet  10-13 

Strawberries,     per 

lb 10-20 

Remarks.— Fewer  Apples  have  been  imported  during 
the  past  week,  and  best  quality  fruits  are  scarce. 
Fruits  from  the  Continent  include  Apricots  and  Cherries. 
Gooseberries  are  more  plentiful,  and  there  are  Rasp- 
berries from  home  growers.  The  supplies  of  Grapes 
from  both  home  growers  and  the  Channel  Islands  are 
becoming  more  plentiful  each  day.  There  are  increased 
quantities  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs  and  Melons.  The 
market  is  well  supplied  with  forced  Strawberries,  and 
the  first  consignment  from  out-of-doors  from  the  South- 
ampton district  is  expected  next  week.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  June  2. 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples — 

s.d.  s.d. 

—  Australasian, 

per  box 

12  6-22  0 

Apricots,    Spanish. 

per  box 

16-20 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium 

7  6  — 

—  X-medium 

8  6  — 

—  Extra  .. 

9  6  — 

—  Double  X 

we- 

— Giant    .. 

ll  0-14  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . . 

£20     - 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £17    - 

Cherries,     French, 

per  box 

10-30 

Figs,  per  doz. 

2  0-60 

Gooseberries, 

green,     per     £ 

bushel 

6  0- 

Grape  Fruit 

22  0-24  0 

Grapes:      English, 

Black        Ham- 

burgh, per  lb.  .. 

2  0    4  0 

—  Muscat,  per  lb. 

2  0-60 

1  3  Asparagus,  Wor- 
cester, per  bun. 
I  e  Beans,  French,  per 
lb. 

Beetroot,  per 
bushel  .. 

Cabbage,    per  doz. 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 
—  NewFreuchper 
bunch.. 

Cauliflowers,  per 
doz. 

Cucumbers,  per  flat 

EBchallots,  per  lb. 

Garlic,  per  lb. 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 


sd  s.d.  j  a.d.  s.a. 

1  0-  4  0  |  Lettuce,     Cabbage 

I      and  Cos,  per  doc     10-40 
0  9-0  10  |  Mushrooms,    culti- 
vated, per  lb. ..    ft  s-  l  n 

3  fi.  i  o       —  ButtonB  ..     0  s  1  ii 
10-16     Mustard  and  Cress, 

4  0-461  per  dozen  pun- 

nets     ..         ..     10— 
Onions,   per    cwt, 

Foreign  . .  18  0    — 

—  green,  per  doz. 

bunches  ..     2ft   — 

1  Peas,  per  lb.         ..    0  8-0  10 

0  7-08     Potatos,    new,   per 

lb 0  2J-  0  :i 

2  0-60       —  Teneriffe,    per 

cwt.      .  ,         .  .  16  0-17  0 

1  fl-  2  0  |  Radishes,  per  doz. 
16-26        bunches  . .        . .     10-10 


0  S    —    | 

3  0-36! 
6  0-  9  0  | 
0  4 
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Vegetables:  Average  Wholesale  Prices- Cont. 


Rhubarb,   outdoor, 
per  doz.  bndls. 

Spinach,  per  bus. . . 

Tomatos,  English, 

per  lb. 
—  Teneriffe,    per 
bundle.. 


s.d.  s.d. 


16-20 
10-16 


0  6-0' 


s.d.  s.d. 


Turnips,   new,   per 

bun u  u- 

Vegetable  Marrows, 
Worthing,  per 
doz 0  4- 


©bituar^. 


0  6 
12  0-16  0  Watercress,  p.  doz.  0  6-08 
Hot-house  Tomatos  and  Tomatos  from  the  Channel 
Islands  are  increasing  supplies.  Cucumbers  and  Mar- 
rows are  both  plentiful,  but  there  have  been  fewer  Peas, 
Beans,  Mushrooms  and  Asparagus.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent 
Garden,  June  2. 

Potatos. 
s.  d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

'  LincolDS— 

4  0-46 
4  0-43 
4  6-49 
4  6-49 

New  Potatos. 

s.d.  s.d.  I  s.d,  s.d. 

Teneriffe,     per  Spanish,  per  cwt. . .  14  6-17  0 

cwt.  ..         ..  15  0-16  0  |  Jersey,  per  cwt.    ..200    — 

Remarks.— Trade   is    moderate.     The   supply   is   quite 

equal  to  the  demand  for  new  and  old  Potatos.    Edward 

J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  June  1,  1915. 


Dunbars  —  Up-to- 

Lincolns— 

date 

5  0-59 

Evergood.. 

Lincolns— 

Blackland 

Up-to-date 

4  6-49 

Scotch,  Up-to-date 

King  Edward    . . 

4  6-50 

—  King     Edward 

THE     WEATHER, 

WEATHER  IN    WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  June  2. 

A  Cold,  Dry,  and  Sunny  Week.— This  was  a  cold  week 
for  the  time  of  year.  The  last  two  days  were  rather 
warm,  but  previous  to  this  low  temperatures  prevailed 
both  during  the  daytime  and  at  night.  On  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  tnermometer  registered  6°  of  frost.  The 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  2°  colder  at  1  foot  deep 
than  is  seasonable,  but  at  about  an  average  tempera- 
ture at  2  feet  deep.  No  rain  has  fallen  for  eleven 
days,  and  no  rainwater  has  come  through  either  of  my 
percolation  gauges  for  seven  days.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  9i  hours  a  day,  which  is  3£  hours  a 
day  longer  than  is  usual  at  the  same  period  of  the  year. 
Light  airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed  during  the  week. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  bv  9  per  cent. 

MAY. 

Very  Calm  and  Sunny,  with  an  Average  Temperature 
and  Rainfall.~Ta.ken  as  a  whole  this  was  a  May  of 
about  average  temperature.  There  was  a  cold  period  in 
the  middle  of  the  month  and  also  at  the  end  of  it, 
but  during  the  rest  of  May  high  temperatures  for  the 
time  of  year  as  a  rule  prevailed.  On  the  warmest  day 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer-screen  rose  to  78°, 
and'  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer 
registered  9°  of  frost.  Neither  of  these  extreme  tempera- 
tures is  unusual  for  May.  Rain  fell  on  eight  days 
and  to  the  total  depth  of  2J  inches,  which  is  £  inch 
in  excess  of  the  average  quantity  for  the  month.  On 
the  13th  nearly  1£  inch  of  rain  fell,  making  this  the 
wettest  day  I  have  yet  recorded  here  in  May  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  over  which  my  records  at  Berk- 
hamstpd  extend.  During  the  early  morning  of  the  11th 
sufficient  snow  fell  to  cover  the  ground.  Only  once 
before  have  I  recorded  a  fall  of  snow  in  May,  and  that 
was  in  1891.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7i  hours 
a  day,  which  is  li  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in 
May.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule  light;  in  fact,  in  only 
three  other  years  has  the  mean  velocity  in  May  been  so 
small.  For  as  many  as  458  hours  the  direction  of  the 
wind  was  some  point  between  north  and  east.  The 
average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell 
short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per 
cent. 

THE    SPRING. 

Seasonable  in  Temperature,  Rather  Dry,  and  Excep- 
tionally Sunny. — Taken  as  a  whole,  this  was  a  spring  of 
average  temperature,  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  three 
months  composing  it  were  also  of  a  seasonable  tempera- 
ture. The  total  rainfall  for  the  quarter  fell  short  of 
the  average  for  the  previous  fifty-nine  years  by  one 
inch.  March  and  April  were  dry  months,  while  in  May 
there  was  an  average  fall  of  rain.  This  was  an  un- 
usually sunny  spring,  but  not  quite  so  sunny  as  that 
of  last  year.  March  was  a  rather  sunless  month,  while 
April  proved  sunny  and  May  exceptionally  sunny. 
E.  M. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


The  26th  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Bose  and  Sweet  Pea  Society,  to  be  held  in 
Gloucester  on  July  6,  1915.  All  proceeds  from  the 
show,  after  the  payment  of  expenses,  will  be  given  to 
one  or  more  of  the  charitable  funds  in  connection  with 
the  war.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickford,  5,  Bruns- 
wick Road,   Gloucester. 


CATALOGUES      RECEIVED. 


Ryder   and  Son,   St.    Albans 
autumn  sowing. 


Seeds   for   summer   and 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL    AND     DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.— The 

opening  meeting  of  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  27th  ult. ,  Mr.  H.  Woodward  pre- 
siding. Mr.  W.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  "  Pot  Vines," 
and  during  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Taylor 
.-answered  many  questions. 


George  Hunter.— We  learn  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  Hunter,  who  held  for 
seven  years  the  position  of  gardener  and  Orchid- 
grower  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blen- 
heim. Mr.  Hunter  was  taken  ill  shortly  before 
the  Chelsea  Show  ;  pneumonia  set  in,  and  he  died 
on  May  21,  aged  thirty-six  years.  Mr.  Hunter 
was  formerly  Orchid-grower  to  the  Earl  of  .Tan- 
kerville,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
Orchid  houses  of  the  late  Norman  C.  Cookson. 


LAW     NOTE. 


FAILURE  OF  A  NURSERYMAN. 
The  first  meeting  of  creditors  has  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  failure  of  Stephen  Hold- 
rup,  nurserym-an,  of  Hillingdon  Heath  Nurseries, 
Uxbridge.  and  lately  of  Belle  Grove  Nursery, 
Welling,  and  Heathside  Nursery,  Dartford, 
Kent.  The  statement  showed,  gross  liabilities 
amounting  to  £5,567  18s.  7d.,  of  which 
£4,938  18s.  8d.  are  expected  to  rank  against  the 
estate  for  dividend.  The  assets  are  £76  10s.  3d., 
leaving  a  deficiency  of  £4,862  8s.  5d.  The  debtor 
alleged  his  failure  to  have  been  caused  through 
"'loss  of  crops  at  Welling  owing  to  men  leaving 
the  nurseries  at  the  outbreak  of  war  to  go  to  the 
Wuolwich  Arsenal,  and  falling  off  of  trade  caused 
by  the  war."  The  creditors  present  decided  to 
appoint  Mr.  Percy  E.  Mason,  chartered  ac- 
countant, trustee  of  the  estate,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  of  inspection,  which 
was   also  appointed. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are  requested  to  -write  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  as  legibly  as 
possible-  No  charge  is  made  for  these  announce- 
ments, but  if  a  smalt  contribution  is  sent,  to  be 
placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
an  acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr-  A-  H-  Porter,  formerly  at  The  Grove,  Stroud. 
Gloucestershire,  as  Gardener  to  Colonel  Arkwright, 
Hatfield  Place,    Hatfield  Peverel,   Essex. 

Mr.  W.  T-  Smith,  for  the  past  nine  years  Foreman  at 
Scampston  Hall,  Rillington,  York,  as  Gardener  to 
J.  F.  Woodburne,  Esq.,  Thurstonville,  Greenodd, 
Dlverston,  Lancashire. 

Mr-  Wilson  Houlden,  for  the  past  nine  months 
General  Foreman  at  Rufford  Hall,  Ormskirk,  and 
previously  for  two  years  Inside  Foreman  at  Ribston 
Park,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Rankin,  Rufford  Old  Hall,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  William  Dukes,  for  the  past  2J  years  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Burton  House,  Stafford,  as  Gar- 
dener to  ,T.  Hill,  Esq.  (the  Mayor  of  Derby),  Bread- 
Pall  Mount,  Derby.  [Thanks  for  Is.  6d.  for  R.G.O.F. 
box. — Eds.} 


Qmfm 

to 
mjpondenfo 


A  Gardener's  Notice  :  Anxious  Reader.  It  has 
been  decided  in  the  Courts  that  head  gardeners 
are  entitled  to  a  month's  notice,  but  that  under 
gaTdeners  are  weekly  servants,  entitled  to  only 
a  week's  notice.  We  should  say  that  the 
journeymen,  foreman  and  garden  labourers 
would  each  give  and  receive  a  week's  notice, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  head  gardener  a  month's 
notice  would  apply  on  either  side.  Cases  such 
as  these  are  usually  decided  in  law  by  the 
custom  which  obtains  in  the  particular  dis- 
trict, therefore  it  cannot  be  stated  definitely 
what  the  legal  decision  would  be  in  a  par- 
ticular instance. 

Abnormal  Daisy  :  T.  Cox.  The  abnormality  is 
known  as  Hen-and-Chicken  Daisy,  and  is  due 
to  secondary  heads  developing  in  some  of  the 
bracts  of  the  original  capitulum. 

Book  :  D.  M.  British  Floral  Decoration,  by 
R.  F.  Felton,  to  be  obtained  from  our  pub- 
lishing department,  7s.   lid.   post  free. 


Carnation  Sport  :  R.  C.  The  bloom  had  faded, 
therefore  we  are  unable  to  give  you  an  opinion 
on  the  colouring.  The  sport  does  not  appear 
to  be  superior  to  varieties  already  in  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  the  bloom  is  small,  although  well- 
grown  plants  might  give  much  better  flowers. 
Propagate  a  batch  of  plants,  and  next  season, 
if  you  consider  it  worthy,  submit  the  novelty 
to  the  Floral  Committee  at  one  of  the  R.H.S. 
fortnightly  meetings. 

Caterpillars  Attacking  Apple  Trees  :  Hicks. 
The  caterpillars  are  the  larvae  of  Clissiocampa 
neustria,  the  lackey  moth,  a  well-known  pest 
of  fruit.  The  moths  appear  in  July  and 
August,  and  the  females  deposit  their  eggs 
in  bands  around  the  twigs.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  the  following  spring,  and  the  young  cater- 
pillars soon  spin  a  web  of  fine  silk.  For  a 
time  they  feed  entirely  within  the  web,  which 
is  gradually  enlarged,  but  as  they  grow  they 
spread  over  the  trees  and  feed  upon  the 
foliage,  returning  to  the  web  at  night  and  in 
dull,  wet  weather.  When  fully  grown  they 
disperse  and  spin  yellowish  cocoons,  within 
which  they  change  to  dark  brown  pupae  and 
from  which  the  moth  emerges  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  measures  of  control  generally  re- 
sorted to  are  the  destruction  of  the  egg  bands 
(which  are  readily  visible)  in  winter,  the  early 
destruction  of  the  webs  and1  spraying  with 
arsenical  washes. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  G.  P.  The  fragrant, 
white-flowered  tree  is  Pyrus  Aria  (Rosacea*), 
the  White  Beam  Tree,  a  native  of  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  yellow  shrub  is 
Berberis  sinensis,  a  Chinese  shrub  growing  to 
a  height  varying  from  3  feet  to  6  feet.  E.  B. 
Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. — E.  W.  S.  1, 
Exochorda  grandiflora;  2,  PyTus  floribunda 
var.  atrosanguinea. — W.  Hargrave.  The  Lilac 
is  similar  to  several  of  the  named  varieties. 
It  is  interesting  in  having  been  raised  from 
seed  from  a  double  form,  but  has  no  particu- 
lar value. — G.  M.  Crataego-mespilus  grandi- 
flora. —  /.  X.  1,  Elymus  condensatus ;  2, 
Yucca  alnifolia  variegata ;  3,  Veronica  rupes- 
tris ;  4,  Saponaria  species ;  5,  Dracaena  con- 
gesta  ;  6,  Cyrtomium  caTyotideum ;  7,  Veronica 
Hulkeana  ;  8,  V.  Traversii ;  9,  Iresine  Herbstii. 
— F.  L.  Ceanothus  dentatus.  an  evergreen 
shrub,   hardy  in  the  milder  counties. 

Sweet  Briar  Rose  :  Sweet  Briar.  The  leaf-roll- 
ing caterpillar  is  present,  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  plant  has  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  drought.  The  caterpillars  should  be 
sought  for  and  destroyed  by  hand,  pinching 
the  pest  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Tulip  with  Three  Flowers  on  a  Spike  :  A.  R. 
Your  specimen  of  Tulip  with  three  flowers  on 
a  stalk  is  an  interesting  example  of  fascia- 
tion.  We  receive  from  time  to  time  similar 
specimens  showing  that  the  abnormality  is 
fairly  frequent.  Your  plant  is  different  from 
the  branched  Tulips  illustrated  in  Gard. 
Chron.,  May  15,  1909,  fig.  137. 

Vine  Leaves  Turning  Yellow  :  Sweet  Briar. 
The  unhealthy  condition  of  your  Vine-leaves  is 
known  as  chlorosis.  The  cause  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  some  consider  that  it  is  due 
to  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil 
hindering  the  plants  from  absorbing  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  iron.  Syringe  the  foliage  with 
a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Prof.  Mokrzecki,  in  Gard.  Chron.,  January 
16,  1904,  p.  36,  writing  on  chlorosis,  stated 
that  in  order  to  Testore  the  trees  to  health  he 
bored  holes  in  the  trunk  in  which  was  placed 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  These  holes 
were  smeared  over  with  cement.  The  ascend- 
ing sap  carries  np  with  it  the  iron  in  solution, 
the  bright  green  colour  soon  appears,  and  in 
time  the  leaves  become  healthy  and  normal. 


Communications  Beceived.— T.  H.  H.— B.  L.— A 
Dorset.  Gardener— W.  H.— E.  W.  S— E.  E.  B.— W.  W.  A. 
— H.  E.— W.  B.— C.  L.— J.  D.— H.  V.  C— Sweot  Briar 
— B.  &  H— Sax— M.  W—  R.  H.  P.— C.  D.— Canon  E.— 
G.  W.  L.— G.  H.— R.  B.  J.— A.  T.  G.— .1.  H.— R.  G.  M.— 
W.  B.— R.  Veitch  &  Son— Teaplanter— H.  K.  [Thanks  for 
Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box)— P.  de  T.— G.  C.  G.— H.  E.  K.— 
E.  M.— E.  A.  B.— R.  H.  C— J.  N— J.  B.  D— H.  C— 
E.  M.  H.— F.  G.  L.  M.— E.  B.— P.  E.— S.  A.  O.— 
J.  McT.— H.  J.  W.— W.  H.  W.— Reader. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CULTIVATED 

FRUITS 

AS   TOLD   IN   THE    LIVES    OF    GREAT 
POMOLOGISTS. 


VTL— ALPHONSE    MAS.* 

AMONG  the  many  great  pomologists  that 
France  has  produced  Alphonse  Mas 
takes  a  leading  place,  and  in  some 
respects  he  may  be  considered  the  greatest. 
That  his  name  is  not  widely  known  out 
of  France  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  great  work,  Le  Verger,  was  an  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  production,  which  found 
but  few  purchasers  in  foreign  countries.  Its 
appearance  at  the  same  time  as  the  great  Die- 
tionnaire  de  Pomologie  of  Andre  Leroy,  a  work 
without  coloured  plates,  which  was  published  at 
a  low  price,  tended  doubtless  to  its  comparative 
neglect.  The  two  works,  however,  each  possess 
features  which  Tender  them  indispensable  in  any 
pomologist's  library,  and  used  together  they 
give  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  that  is 
not  elsewhere  obtainable. 

Alphonse  Mas  was  born  at  Lyon  on  February 
28,  1817.  His  father  was  a  rich  silk  merchant, 
and  the  inheritance  he  left  to  his  son  enabled 
the  latter  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  fruits. 
His  education  was  the  best  that  the  times 
afforded.  A  course  of  mathematical  study  and 
of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  was  taken  at 
Paris.  On  his  return  home  weak  health  sent  him 
to  Montpellier,  where  opportunity  was  taken  to 
study  medicine  and  botany.  In  the  latter  sub- 
ject he  found  his  metier,  and  the  study  of  the 
rich  flora  of  the  Midi  of  France  proved  an  ex- 
cellent training  for  his  later  work  in  applied 
botany.  The  purely  scientific  side  of  this  sub- 
ject, however,  did  not  entirely  satisfy  him,  and 
in  agriculture  he  sought  a  practical  application 
of  his  knowledge.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  two 
years  to  practical  farming,  studying  especially 
the  herbage  grasses. 

*  The  previous  articles  appeared  in  our  issues  for  June  14 
•Inly  2(1  and  August  3),  1913,  Mav  2,  December  5  and  26 
1914. 


In  1843  he  married  Mile.  Alexandrine  Sirand, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  landowner  at  Bourg, 
and  it  was  at  this  town  that  he  settled  down  to 
the  life  of  a  gros  bourgeois.  In  this  district  Mas 
found  much  to  interest  him,  and  it  was  the  study 
of  local  fruit  cultivation  and  the  confused  nomen- 
clature of  fruits  that  decided  his  life-work.  His 
first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  large  experi- 
mental garden  in  1846,  where  he  collected  the 
fruits  of  his  own  and  foreign  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  comparative  study.  This  garden  soon 
outgrew  its  original  limits,  and  at  last  became  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  fruits  that 
have  ever  been  brought  together.  In  later  years 
it  contained  over  1,300  Apples,  200  Cherries,  200 
Peaches,  300  Plums,  60  Apricots,  and  no  less 
than  1,200  Pears. 

So  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  these  fruits 
that  he  was  able  to  recognise  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Pears  from  the  wood  alone.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  skill  was  not 
attained  without  many  years  of  observation  and 
hard  work,  and  the  years  between  the  founding 
of  his  garden  and  the  publication  of  his  first 
work  were  mainly  occupied  in  this  manner. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  recognised  as 
an  expert  pomologist  in  France,  and  in  1872, 
when  the  Societe  Pomologique  de  France  was 
founded,   he    was   appointed    president.      In    the 


ALrHONSE    MAS. 

affairs  of  this  society,  which  still  lives  and 
prospers,  he  took  the  liveliest  interest,  and  no 
work  was  spared  in  its  interests. 

Le  Verger,  which  was  issued  in  1865,  consists  of 
eight  4to  volumes,  illustrated  with  chromo-litho- 
graphic  plates,  and  in  it  384  Pears,  120  Apples, 
80  Plums,  120  Peaches,  80  Cherries  and  8 
Apricots  are  described  and  figured.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  parts  and  completed  in  1873.  The 
great  merit  of  this  work  is  its  systematic  de- 
scription of  the  whole  plant,  leaves,  fruits, 
flowers  and  wood  being  treated  with  a  fullness 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  liberal  educa- 
tion which  Mas  had  received  is  shown  in  his 
excellent  command  of  words  and  their  exact 
application.  The  French  language  is  noted  for 
its  precision,  and  Mas  used  it  with  a  skill  almost 
amounting  to  genius. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  in  Le  Verger 
with  the  well-known  book  of  Andre  Leroy  above 
referred  to  the  following  .points  are  notable. 
The  descriptions  of  the  fruits  are  fuller,  the 
buds  and  flowers  are  described,  and  the  leaves 
of  spurs  and  shoots  are  separately  treated. 
Another  feature  which  was  included  for  the 
first    time    in     such     works     was     the    genera] 


aspect  of  the  tree.  This  character  is  very  valu- 
able, and  shows  to  great  advantage  the  extra- 
ordinarily intimate  knowledge  which  Mas  had 
of  his  trees.  The  references  to  the  literature  in 
which  the  fruit  had  been  previously  described 
are  adequate,  and  the  only  points  not  fully 
treated  are  the  historical  notes.  For  this  in- 
formation it  is  necessary  to  consult  Leroy's 
Victionnaire  de  Pomologie,  a  work  which  is 
facile  pi'inceps  for  this  information.  The 
coloured  lithographs  are  good,  but  only  the  fruit 
is  shown  without  foliage  or  flowers. 

The  publication  of  Le  Verger,  however,  did 
not  exhaust  the  riches  of  the  garden  at  Bourg, 
and  in  1872-3  the  first  volumes  of  the  Pomologie 
Generale  were  published.  This  vast  work  was 
completed  in  1883  by  the  publication  of  the 
twelfth  volume.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Le  Verger,  save  that  outline 
drawings  only  are  given.  The  number  of  fruits 
described  is  remarkable,  no  fewer  than  581  Pears 
being  included,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Le  Verger. 

This  work  has  also  been  somewhat  over- 
looked, but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the 
minute  descriptions  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found. 

In  addition  t<»  these  two  great  works,  Mas,  in 
1874,  commenced,  in  collaboration  with  M. 
Pulliat,  a  work  on  the  Vine  which  has  now  be- 
come a  classic.  It  is  entitled  Le  Vignoble; 
Histoire,  Culture  et  Description,  avec  planches 
cotoriees  des  vignes  a  raisin  de  table  et  d  raisin 
de  cuve  les  plus  generalement  connues.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  magnificent 
work  and  its  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Grape  in  France  has  been  incalculable.  It  was 
completed  by  the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume 
in  1869. 

The  later  years  of  Mas'  life  were  fully 
occupied  with  work  in  the  service  of  Pomona, 
and  he  died  in  the  full  strength  of  his  powers  in 
1875  at  the  age  of  58.  The  posthumous  volumes 
of  the  Pomologie  Generale  contain  some  de- 
scriptions of  fruits  which  he  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  complete.  His  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  pomology,  and  since  his  day  France  has 
not  produced  his  equal.  Quite  apart  from  the 
extent  of  his  published  work  his  influence 
was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  systematic 
pomology.  The  advancement  of  this  branch  of 
the  study  of  fruits  is  only  obtainable  by  an  in- 
creased attention  to  small  details,  and  it  is  the 
merit  of  Alphonse  Mas  to  have  set  in  this  par- 
ticular a  new  and  higher  standard.  E.  A. 
liunyard. 

SOME   NEW  ARBORESCENT   SPECIES  OF 
AMERICAN   HAWTHORNS. 


(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

The  Punctatae  group  of  American  Crataegei  is 
one  of  few  groups  that  are  widely  and  commonly 
distributed  throughout  the  north-eastern  ana 
southern  States,  and  is  often  encountered  in  the 
regions  between  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Texas. 

The  type  species  of  the  group,  Crataegus  punc- 
tata, is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  pic- 
turesque of  the  numerous  species  of  American 
Hawthorns,  and  its  form  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished in  the  landscape,  with  its  branches 
usually  disposed  in  flat  tiers,  presenting  a  highly 
ornamental  appearance.  The  type  6pecies  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  into  British  gardens 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Th» 
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descriptions,  and  particularly  the  illustrations  in 
Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
seem  to  indicate  correctly  this  type  species  as 
it  16  now  understood  by  American  botanists. 
The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  August  23,  1913, 
contained  a  list,  with  their  dimensions,  of  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  at  Aldenham,  near  London, 
by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs.  He  listed  Crataegus 
punctata  seventy  years  old,  36  feet  high,  5  feet 
4^  inches  in  girth,  and  143  feet  in  circumferential 
spread  of  branches.  I  do  not  think  it  ever  ex- 
ceeds that  height  in  it6  native  home.  I  have 
6een  it  about  35  feet  high  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara  River  at  La  Salle. 

In  a  general  way  the  different  species  in  ths 
Punctatae  group  can   be  distinguished  by  mem- 


The  leaves,  oblong-obovate,  acuminate  at  the 
apex,  narrowed  to  the  long,  slender  base,  2  4-5 
inches  long  and  1£  inches  wide,  often  deeply 
divided  into  one  or  two  narrow,  lateral  lobes  ; 
petioles  slender,  wing-margined  to  the  middle. 
The  flowers,  with  20  stamens  and  reddi6h-purple. 
large  anthers,  are  borne  on  thin-branched 
corymbs,  and  blossom  about  June  4.  The 
oblong-obovate,  dark  red  fruits,  with  the  base 
extended  so  as  to  become  decurrent  on  the 
pedicel,  in  drooping  clusters,  ripen  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  type  tree  grows  in 
Brighton  on  the  east  side  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

C.  Brownietta,  Sargent. — This  species  !s 
usually  an  arborescent  shrub  or  small  tree  22  to 
24  feet  high,  with  slender,  upright  branches.   The 


[Photograph  by  Mrs.  Frank  Mead. 
Fig.  106. — rose  garden  at  moreton  paddox,   Warwickshire. 
(See  page  323.) 


branaceous  to  subcoriaceous  leaves,  mostly 
acute  or  acuminate  at  the  apex,  com- 
monly more  or  less  lobed  above  the 
middle,  usually  cuneate  to  rounded  at  the  base, 
with  short  petioles,  flowers  in  many-flowered 
corymbs,  glabrous  or  villose  j  fruit  usually  large, 
subglobose  to  obovoid,  punctate,  pulp  dry  and 
mealy,  nutlets  prominently  ridged  on  the  back. 

The  following  described  species  are  in  the 
Punctatae    group:  — 

Crataegus  babbara,  Sargent. — This  species  be- 
comes a  tree  22  to  24  feet  high,  with  spreading 
and  erect  branches  forming  a  broad,  open  head, 
and   a  trunk  at  the  base  10  inches  in  diameter. 


leaves  are  obovate  to  ovate,  acute  at  the  apex, 
rounded  at  the  base,  divided  above  into 
short,  acuminate  lobes,  2  inches  long  and  lj 
inch  wide ;  petioles  slender,  slightly  wing- 
margined  at  the  apex,  flowers  with  ten  stamens 
and  pink  anthers,  produced  in  lax,  many-flowered 
corymbs,  blossom  about  May  30.  The  sub- 
globose  to  obovoid,  crimson,  lustrous  fruits  on 
drooping  pedicels  ripen  during  the  last  week  in 
September.  The  type  plant  grows  at  Hemlock 
Lake,  Livingston  County,  Western  New  York. 
This  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  Henry 
T.  Brown,  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Park 
Department  of  the  City   of  Rochester,  who  has 


paid    particular    attention   to    the    rich  fields   of 
Crataegei  in  Livingston  County,  N.Y. 

C.  celsa,  Sargent. — This  Hawthorn  attains  the 
proportions  of  a  small  tree  22  feet  high,  with 
wide-spreading  and  ascending  branches,  forming 
a  wide,  round  head.  The  leaves  are  rhombic  to 
oblong-obovate,  acute  or  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
narrowed  at  the  base,  divided  above  the  middle 
into  four  or  five  pairs  of  small,  acute  lobes, 
2  4-5  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide  ;  petioles 
slender,  narrowly  wing-margined  to  the  middle. 
The  flowers  with  twenty  stamens  and  dark- 
rose-coloured  anthers,  are  produced  in  compact, 
numerous  compound  corymbs,  and  blossom 
about  May  30.  The  6ubglobose,  crimson,  lus- 
trous fruits,  in  many  fruited  clusters,  ripen 
during  the  first  week  in  October.  The  type 
plant  grows  near  the  High  School  in  the  city  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  Crataegus  ceksa,  with  its 
handsome  round  head,  abundant  large  flower 
clusters,  and  showy  fruits,  is  a  very,  handsome 
species. 

C.  compacta,  Sargent. — An  arborescent  shrub 
seldom  exceeding  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  with  a 
dense,  intricate  branching  system,  but  with  most 
of  the  uppermost  branches  ascending,  forming  a 
distinct  pyramidal  head.  The  leaves  are 
rhombic  to  occasionally  obovate,  acuminate  at 
the  apex,  gradually  narrowed  at  the  entire  base, 
divided  above  the  middle  into  two  or  three  pairs 
of  slight,  broad,  acuminate  lobes,  2  inches  long 
and  1^  inch  wide;  petioles  slender,  wing-mar- 
gined at  the  apex.  The  eighteen  to  twenty- 
stemmed  flowers,  with  pink  anthers,  borne  on 
glabrous,  compact  corymbs,  blossom  about 
May  30.  The  short,  oolong,  orange-red,  lus- 
trous fruits,  in  few-fruited,  clusters,  ripen  at  the 
end  of  September.  The  type  plant  grows  near 
London,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  is  abundant  in 
that  neighbourhood.  It  is  common  at  St.  Clair 
and  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  This  species  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  springtime,  with  its  bronze-red 
unfolding  wings. 

C.  desueta,  Sargent. — This  Hawthorn  sometimes 
attains  the  proportions  of  an  arborescent  shrub 
12  to  14  feet  in  height,  with  erect  and  slightly 
spreading  branches,  and  the  general  habit  some- 
what fastigiate.  The  leaves  rhombic  to  slightly 
obovate,  divided  above  the  middle  into  five  or  six 
pairs  of  slender,  spreading  lobes,  2  2-5  inches 
long  and  1  3-5  inch  wide ;  petioles  slender, 
slightly  wing-margined  at  the  apex.  The 
flowers,  with  ten  stamens  and  rose-coloured 
anthers,  produced  on  lax-flowered  corymbs,  blos- 
som about  May  27.  The  short,  oblong,  scarlet, 
lustrous  fruits,  on  long,  slender  pedicels,  ripen 
late  in  September.  The  type  plant  grows  at 
Cooper's  Plains,  Stenben  County,  Western  New 
York. 

C.  Dewingii,  Sargent. — This  distinct  Hawthorn 
becomes  a  tree  24  to  25  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
5  to  6  feet  long  and  6  to  7  inches  in  diameter, 
branches  drooping  and  wide  spreading.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  to  oval,  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
concave-cuneate  at  the  entire  base,  slightly 
divided  above  the  middle  into  four  or  five  pairs 
of  small  lobes,  2J  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide;  petioles  slender,  wing^margined  at  the 
apex.  The  twentv-stamened  flowers,  with  pink 
anthers,  are  produced  in  large-flowered  lax 
corymbs,  and  blossom  about  May  30.  The  short, 
oblong,  crimson,  pruinose  fruits,  supported  on 
stout  reddish  pedicels,  ripen  between  the  middle 
and  end  of  September.  The  type  plant  grows  in 
Belfast,  Allegheny  County,  Western  New  York. 
This  species  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  late 
Vincent  Dewing,  for  many  years  a  business  man 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  was  a  most  assiduous  and 
intelligent  botanist,  who  studied  very  thoroughly 
in  his  spare  time  the  numerous  species  of 
Crataegus  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Genesee 
Valley,  and  aided  in  discovering  a  number  of 
new   species. 

C.  Eastmaniana,  Sargent. — An  arborescent 
shrub  about  20  feet  tall,  with  ascending  and 
spreading  branches,  forming  a  very  intricate 
branched,     rounded      head.     The     leaves      are 
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obovate,  rounded  to  slightly  acute  at  the  apex, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  divided  above  the  middle 
into  small  acuminate  lobes,  2  inches  long  and 
1£  inch  wide;  petioles  slender,  slightly  wing- 
margined  at  the  apex.  The  flowers,  with 
twenty  stamens  and  dark,  rose-coloured  anthers 
borne  in  compact  corymbs,  blossom  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  June.  The  short-oblong 
to  obovoid  fruits,  darl;  crimson  in  colour,  on 
drooping  clusters,  ripen  early  in  October.  The 
type  plant  grows  in  Durand-Eastman  Park,  north 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  one  of  the  parks 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  fronting  Lake  Ontario. 
This  species  is  remarkably  handsome  in  bloom 
with  its  clusters  of  large,  showy  flowers. 

C.  Eatoniana,  Sargent. — This  species  i6  in- 
clined to  be  shrubby,  but  occasionally  is  an 
arborescent  shrub,  12  to  1"4  feet,  with  spreading 
and  ascending  branches,  and  inclined  to  spread 
into  thickets.  The  leaves  are  ovate  to  obovate, 
acute,  and  often  short-pointedi  at  the  apex,  with 
an  abruptly  cuneate  base,  divided  into  four  or  five 
pairs  of  lateral  lobes,  2^  inches  long  and  2  inches 
wide ;  petioles  slender,  wing-margined  at  the 
apex.  The  flowers,  with  sixteen  to  twenty 
stamens  and  pale  pink  anthers,  aTe  borne  on 
many-flowered  corymbs,  and  blossom  about 
May  30.  The  short-oblong  to  globose,  lustrous 
cherry-red  fruits,  supported  on  slender,  reddish 
pedicels,  ripen  about  October  1.  The  type 
plant  grows  on  the  Menands  Golf  Grounds,  near 
Albany,  N.Y.  This  species  is  named  in  com- 
pliment to  the  late  Amos  Eaton,  Principal  and 
Senior  Professor  in  the  Rennselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  the  author  of 
The  Manual  of  Botany  of  North  America. 

C.  florifera,  Sargent,  becomes  a  slender 
tree  28  to  30  feet  high,  with  ascending  stems 
and  branches,  the  upper  branches  somewhat 
spreading,  forming  a  broad,  open  head.  The 
leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
cuneate  or  gradually  narrowed  at  the  base, 
divided  above  the  middle  into  three  or  four  pairs 
of  small  lobes  3  1-5  inches  long  and  2  2-5  inches 
wide ;  petioles  stout,  wing-margined  to  below 
the  middle.  The  flowers,  with  twenty  stamens 
and  pink  anthers,  produced  on  large,  lax  corymbs, 
blossom  during  the  first  week  of  June.  The 
short-oblong,  lustrous,  crimson  fruits,  on  stout, 
red,  drooping  pedicels,  ripen  about  October  1. 
The  type  plant  grows  at  Bracondale,  a  suburb  on 
the  north  side  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

C.  lihatala,  Sargent.— This  species  becomes 
a  tree  22  to  23  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  12  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  the  branches  widely 
spreading,  forming  a  full,  round  head.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  to  obovate,  acuminate  at  the 
apex,  cuneate  at  the  entire  base,  divided  above 
the  middle  into  three  or  four  pairs  of  acuminate 
lobes,  2  2-5  inches  long  and  1  3-5  inch  wide ; 
petioles  slender,  wing-margined  at  the  apex.  The 
flowers,  with  twenty  stamens  and  red  anthers, 
are  produced  on  thin,  branched  corymbs,  and 
blossom  about  May  30.  The  ehort-oblong  to 
globose,  lustrous  crimson  fruits,  on  slender  red 
pedicels,  ripen  about  the  end  of  September,  The 
type  tree  grows  near  London,  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  it  is  quite  common.  This  handsome 
species  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  spring- 
time by  its  unfolding  leaves,  deeply  tinged  with 
red.  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  this 
marked  aspect  of  C.  limatala  amongst  a  great 
many  other  species  whilst  examining  Crataegei 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  nine  years  since. 

C.  notabilis,  Sargent. — This  Hawthorn  becomes 
a  slender  tree  22  feet  high,  with  ascending  and 
spreading  branches  forming  a  compact  head.  The 
leaves  are  Thombic,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  very 
much  narrowed  at  the  base,  divided  above  the 
middle  into  three  or  four  pairs  of  small  lobes 
2|  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide  ;  petioles  slen- 
der, broadly  wing-margined  often  to  below  the 
middle.  The  twenty-stamened  flowers,  with  red- 
dish-purple anthers,  are  produced  on  thin- 
branched  corymbs,  and  blossom  about  June  1. 
The  short-oblong,  slightly  obovate,  OTange-red 
fruits   ripen   about   September   25.        The     type 


plant  grows  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  Park. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  It  was  discovered  a  few  years* 
since  growing  on  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake. 

C.  pausiaca,  Ashe. — This  becomes  a  tree  26 
feet  high,  with  long,  horizontal  branches  form- 
ing a  flat-topped  crown.  The  leaves  are  obovate 
to  orbicular,  abruptly  acute  at  the  apex, 
cuneate  at  the  base,  very  regular  notches,  2^ 
inches  long  and  2  inches  wide ;  petioles  short, 
broadly  winged  above  by  the  decurrent  blade. 
The  ten  to  sixteen-stamened  flowers,  with  pink 
anthers,  produced  on  lax,  large,  pubescent 
corymbs,  blossom  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  oblong  to  pyriform,  crimson  pruinose  fruits 
on  drooping  pedicels,  ripen  about  the  end  of 
September.  The  type  plant  is  supposed  to  be  in 
Buck's  County,  Pa.  This  species,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered at  Chapinville,  on  the  outlet  of 
Canandaigua  Lake,  in  Western  New  York,  and 
the  only  locality  where  I  have  seen  it. 

C.  silvestris,  Sargent. — A  species  that  attains 
a  height  of  22  to  24  feet,  with  spreading  branches, 
forming  a  round,  globose  head.  The  leaves  are 
ovate  to  obovate,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  cuneate 
at   the  entire    base,    divided    above    the   middle 


MORETON  PADDOX,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

In  the  spacious  gardens  of  Mr.  Robert  Emmet 
at  Moreton  Paddox  full  recognition  is  accorded 
to  Roses,  and  of  the  series  of  gardens  which 
occupy  the  West  Terrace  the  Rose  garden  (see 
fig.   106)   is   generally  the  favourite. 

Lying  between  the  long  herbaceous  borders  and 
the  shady  amphitheatre,  it  fills  a  space  80  feet 
square,  of  which  the  sides  are  formed  by  Yew 
hedges.  The  garden  is  of  cart-wheel  design,  with 
a  round  fountain  for  the  axle  and  a  circle  of 
closely  connected  arches  for  the  rim.  The  spokes 
are  beds  radiating  from  the  fountain,  in  which 
are  planted  dwarf  Roses  in  masses  of  one  colour. 
The  restful  effect  of  the  garden,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Edward  White,  is  enhanced  by 
grass  paths  and  well-placed  seats,  whilst  a  touch 
of  gaiety  is  added  by  the  presence  of  ornamental 
figures. 

The  wild  garden  includes  a  wood  of  many 
acres,  sloping  from  the  long  terrace  into  the 
valley  and  upwards  beyond.  This  pleasant 
feature  contrasts  happily  with  the  general  sym- 
metry of  the  extensive  gardens,  and  the  trouble 


Fig 


[Photograph  by  Mrs.   Frank  Mead. 
107. WILD    GARDEN   AT   MORETON   PADDOX,     WARWICKSHIRE. 


into  three  or  four  pairs  of  acuminate  lobes  2^ 
inches  long  and  1  3-5  inch  wide ;  petioles 
slender,  wing-margined  at  the  apex.  The  twenty- 
stamened'  flowers,  with  red  anthers,  supported 
on  thin-branched  corymbs,  blossom  about  May  25. 
The  short-oblong  to  subglobose,  crimson,  lus- 
trous fruits,  on  slender  red  pedicels,  ripen  about 
September  25.  The  type  plant  grows  near 
London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

C.  tenax,  Sargent. — An  arborescent  shrub  22  to 
24  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches,  forming  a 
round-topped  head.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
obovate,  acute  at  the  apex,  narrowed  at  the 
entire  ba6e,  finely  serrate,  2i  inches  long  and  H 
inch  wide ;  petioles  slender,  wing-margined  to 
below  the  middle.  The  fourteen  to  twenty- 
stamened  flowers,  with  pale  yellow  anthers  tinged 
with  rose,  on  large,  lax  corymbs,  blossom  during 
the  first  week  of  June.  The  short-oblong,  crim- 
son, lustrous  fruits,  on  slender  pedicels,  ripen 
about  September  20.  The  type  tree  grows  at 
Port  Huron,  Michigan.  It  occurs  at  London, 
Ontario.  Canada,  and  this  is  the  only  locality 
where  I  have  observed  it.  John  Dunbar, 
Itochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


taken  to  preserve  the  original  character  of  the 
wood  means  probably  as  much  care  as  in  any 
formal  garden. 

The  old  coppice  contributed  Ash  and  Oak 
trees,  Thorns  and  Hazel,  with  entanglements  of 
Briars,  Brambles,  Honeysuckle,  and  Old  Man's 
Beard.  These  still  form  the  chief  masses  of 
planting,  but  they  have  been  fashioned  into 
glades,  groves,  groups  and  vistas  through  which 
grass  paths  have  been  traced.  Many  ornamental 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  have  been  introduced, 
and  great  masses  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Vines  and* 
the  like,  now  scramble  over  the  undergrowth. 
The  glades  have  been  planted  with  thousands  of 
bulbs  of  every  kind,  and  the  grass  walks  flanked1 
by  stretches  of  Paeonies,  Lupins,  Asters,  Del- 
phinium, Bocconia,  and  other  effective  herbaceous 
plants.  Sections  of  the  garden  are  devoted  to> 
Irises,  Ferns,  bog  plants  and  other  characteristic 
details. 

In  the  valley  a  small  stream  gives  a  series  of 
water  effects  (see  fig.  107),  which  are  so  necessary 
to  complete  a  garden  of  this  nature,  and  ib. 
affords  opportunities  for  bold  planting. 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALS    (XXXI). 


LES    FRUITS    SOUS    VERRE    EN 
ANGLETERRE. 

(Suite  de  la  p.  316.) 
Un  inconvenient  plus  serieux  resulte  de  la 
necessite  de  soumettre  les  differentes  serres  d'un 
bloc  au  meme  traitement.  Dans  un  etablissement 
rationnellement  dirige  il  convient  de  faire  le 
choix  des  serres  a  forcer  ou  a  retarder  d'apres 
l'etat  de  la  plantation,  certaines  serres  pouvant 
etre  choisies,  d'autres  pas.  Or  il  n'est  pas  pos- 
sible de  separer  les  serres  d'un  bloc.  Souvent 
cependant  des  soins  identiques,  des  le  jeune  age, 
tiennent  les  differentes  serres  dans  la  meme  con- 
dition et  susceptibles  d'un  meme  traitement 
rationnel. 

La  serre  hollandaise  en  beton  ne  parait 
pas  encore  etre  connue  des  forceurs  anglais. 
Sans  doute  les  frais  et  difficultes  de  construction 
leur  semblent  trop  considerables  pour  etre  com- 
penses  par  la  durability  plus  longue. 

Le  chauffage  est  assure  au  moyen  de  thermo- 
siphons,  souvent  a  raison  d'un  appareil  par  bloc. 
Les  chaudieres  carrees,  depassant  les  toitures  de 
3  ou  4  metres,  sont  caracteristiques  des  etablisse- 
ments  nombreux  que  le  voyageur  apercoit  le  long 
de  la  ligne  du  Great  Eastern  Railway,  a  Waltham 
Cross,  Cheshunt,  etc.  Chaque  serre  renferme 
quatre  rangees  de  tuyaux,  plus  rarement  six,  de 
10  cm.  environ.  Les  chaudieres  sont  d'une 
construction  tres  simple,  etant  composees  d'un 
foyer  que  les  prolongements  des  tuyaux  de  la 
serre  contournent  de  tous  cotes.  Ce  systeme 
de  chauffage  rend  la  construction  en  terrain  plat 
a  peu  pres  indispensable,  et  Ton  ne  voit  pas  des 
coteaux  couverts  de  verre  comme  c'est  le  cas  dans 
la  region  viticole  beige,  ou  le  systeme  des  feux 
courants  permet  fort  bien  une  repartition  uni- 
forme  de  la  chaleur  dans  les  pentes. 

Tous  les  etablissements  disposent  d'une  dis- 
tribution d'eau;  le  danger  inherent  aux  citernes 
se  trouve  done  completement  supprime.  Mal- 
heureusement  le  debit  est  souvent  tres  lent 
a  tel  point  qu'on  juge  parfois  utile  de  mettre 
l'bomme  qui  s'en  occupe  a  un  autre  travail.  L'eau 
penetre  tres  bien,  mais  c'est  neanmoins  une 
difficulte. 

Les  Vignes  sont  plantees  a  grand  ecartement, 
chacune  d'elles  devant  produire  deux  tiges  con- 
duites  verticalement  a  une  distance  de  1  m.  au 
moins.  Le  fil  de  fer  suit  la  meme  direction,  un 
saul  fil  etant  place  a  egale  distance  de  deux 
tiges,  qu'un  crochet  tient  suspendues  aux 
battees.  La  disposition  est  alors  telle  que  les 
Grappes  ne  se  trouvent  pas  exposees  a  l'egout- 
tement  qui  se  fait  surtout  le  long  des  battees. 
A  la  suite  de  l'allongement  des  chicots,  il  est 
cependant  plus  difficile  d'observer  cet  avantage 
dans  les  vieilles  serres.  Souvent  on  trouve  deux 
sarments  par  chicot ;  le  palissage  est  horizontal, 
le  pincement  court,  a  deux  ou  trois  feuilles  au 
dessus  de  la  Grappe.  L'egrainage  a  ordinaire- 
ment  lieu  des  que  la  fioraison  est  finie.  Le 
travail  est  assez  difficile  a  ce  moment,  mais  le 
developpement  des  bales  conservees  s'en  ressent 
heureusement. 

Les  grands  etablissements  du  nord  de  Londres, 
qui  ne  cultivent  que  le  Gros  Colman,  ne  forcent 
guere,  et  il  en  resulte  a  certaines  epoques,  notam- 
ment  a  celle  de  l'egrainage,  des  difficultes 
pour  trouver  la  main  d'oeuvre.  Cette  situation 
se  trouve  aggravee  par  la  localisation  des 
cultures  a  proximite  de  l'agglomeration  de 
Londres  ou  la  demande  de  bras  par  l'industrie 
est  evidemment  considerable.  En  ce  temps  de 
guerre  le  recrutement  pour  l'armee  de  meme 
que  pour  les  fabriques  de  munitions  et  d'ex- 
plosifs    qui    offrent    des    salaires    eleves,    nuit 


d'une  facon  tres  visible  au  travail  dans  nombre 
d'exploitations. 

Les  premiers  forcages  debutent  generale- 
ment  en  decembre-janvier,  et  le  chauf- 
fage est  tres  lent.  On  s'efforce  surtout  de 
produire  en  hiver,  mais  en  regie  generale 
la  conservation  est  difficile  apres  fevrier  : 
on  ne  cite  qu'une  seule  firme  qui  puisse 
fournir  du  Raisin  conserve  en  avril.  Pra- 
tiquement  l'approvisionnement  en  fevrier,  mars 
et  avril  est  assure   par  les  envois  de  Belgique. 

Les  etablissements  situes  pres  de  la  metropole 
jouissent  d'une  superiorite  incontestable  en  ce 
qui  concern©  l'ecoulement  de  leurs  produits. 
Tous  les  envois  peuvent  etre  regies  en  tenant 
compte  de  la  situation  au  marche  le  jour  meme. 
Les  transports  se  font  souvent  par  camions,  ce 
qui  supprime  tout  transbordement,  nuisible, 
meme  dans  les  conditions  les  plus  favorables,  au 
bon  arrivage  de  fruits  delicats.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on 
trouve  a  Covent  Garden  des  lots  de  Raisins  pre- 
senter dans  un  etat  ideal,  pour  lesquels  la 
clientele  exigeante  est  toujours  disposee  a  payer 
un  prix  special. 

(A  suivre.) 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

LES       POMMES       DE       TERRE      A       MALINES.   — 

Comme  suite  a  nos  communications  y  relatives, 
signalons  la  depeche  expediee  de  Berlin  par  la 
Correspondance  Norden  :  "La  plantation  des 
Pommes  de  terre  dites  '  nouvelles  '  en  Belgique, 
no'tamment  dans  les  environs  de  Malines,  s'est 
produite  a  peu  pres  avec  la  meme  intensite  que 
les  annees  precedentes,  et  ce  suivant  le  desir  du 
gouvernement  general  de  Belgique.  On  peut 
done  escompter  comme  par  le  passe  une  exporta- 
tion necessaire  vers  l'Allemagne." 

On  annonce  d'autre  part  que  Malines  est  com- 
pletement isolee  du  reste  de  la  Belgique  parce 
que  les  ouvriers  de  l'arsenal  de  l'Etat  refusent 
de  se  mettre  au  service  de  l'ennemi.  L'acces  de 
la  gare  est  strictement  interdit.  II  faut  sup- 
poser  que  du  moment  que  les  Pommes  de  terre 
seront  disponibles,  cet  isolement  sera  moins 
rigoureux. 

Les  Pommes  de  Terre  en  Hollande.— 
Les  premieres  Pommes  de  terre  hatives  de  pleine 
terre  ont  ete  mises  en  vente  la  semaine  derniere. 
Le  prix  en  gros  de  la  bonne  qualite  etait  de  20  a 
35  fr.  l'hectolitre.  Une  vive  inquietude  parait 
avoir  regne  dans  les  centres  de  production  au 
sujet  d'une  interdiction  d'exporter  des  Pommes 
de  terre  qui  serait  envisagee  pour  donner  satis- 
faction aux  plaintes  des  consommateurs  dans  le 
pays.  Des  communications  emanant  des  milieux 
competents  on  peut  cependant  conclure 
qu'aucune  entrave  ne  sera  apportee  au  commerce 
des  tubercules  avec  l'Allemagne.  Les  produc- 
teurs  font  etat  en  ce  moment  de  statistiques 
dressees  a  l'aide  de  donnees  recueillies  dans  les 
salles  de  vente  pour  legumes,  et  d'ou  il  resul- 
terait  que  les  transactions  ont  ete  sensiblement 
inferieures  it  celles  de  1914.  Le  gouvernement 
eut  done  ete,  conclut-on,  tres  mal  avise  s'il  s'etait 
laisse  influencer  par  les  appels  des  deputes 
democrates  qui  se  faisaient  les  interpretes  des 
consommateurs  affectes  par  l'exageration  des 
envois  a  l'etranger. 

Les    Fruits     forces    a    Bruxelles.— 

Dans  une  lettre  parvenue  a  Londres  par  cour- 
rier,  un  producteur  des  environs  de  Bruxelles 
nous  apprend  que  les  Raisins  ont  subi  une  baisse 
serieuse.  Le  beau  produit  valait  au  26  mai  de 
2  fr.  89  a  3  fr.  80  le  kilo.     Les  beaux  Brugnons 


et  Peches  de  0  fr.  60  a  1  fr.,  le  dernier  jour 
la  moyenne  de  1  fr.  piece  etait  maintenue.  Les 
Tomates  sont  tres  cheres.  La  fioraison  des 
arbres  fruitiers  a  ete  tres  abondante.  On  prevoit 
une   belle  recolte. 

Emigration     d'Horticulteurs     belges.— 

Les  Beiges  refugies  en  Angleterre  peuvent  etre 
1'objet  de  propositions  en  vue  de  leur  etablisse- 
ment dans  des  pays  etrangers.  II  est  evident 
que  si  dans  certains  cas  les  propositions  sont 
acceptables,  dans  d'autres  elles  peuvent  ex- 
poser  les  interesses  a  de  graves  difficultes,  les 
demarches  etant  souvent  f  aites  par  les  emissaires 
de  societes  qui  n'ont  en  vue  que  la  mise  en 
valeur  et  la  vente  a  prix  remunerateur  de  ter- 
rains acquis  dans  des  conditions  tres  favorables. 
Quelle  que  soit  l'origine  des  propositions  faites, 
les  Beiges  qui  desireraient  y  donner  suite  feront 
bien  de  se  mettre  en  rapport  avec  le  Consulat 
General  de  Belgique,  Bedford  Square,  Londres, 
W.C.,  ou  Ton  pourra  leur  signaler  certaines 
precautions  a  prendre  avant  de  s'engager  d'une 
facon  quelconque. 

Les  Beautes  naturelles  en  Belgique.— 
Nous  avons  rapporte  dans  notre  dernier  nunrero 
comment  les  Allemands  pillent  les  forets  beiges. 
Le  XXe  SiicU  apprend  qu'a  Marbehan  se 
trouvaient  recemment  beaucoup  de  wagons 
charges  de  grands  arbres  expedies  en  Allemagne. 
Dans  plusieurs  autres  gares  se  trouvaient  aussi 
des  wagons  charges  de  bois  destines  aux  char- 
bonnages  allemands. 

La  Reconstruction.— II  nous  revient  que  la 
revue  Le  Home,  a  Bruxelles,  va  consacrer  un 
numero  special  aux  reconstructions  rurales.  Des 
articles  par  MM.  Massart,  .Didier,  Hardy 
Schweisthal,  Maurice  des  Ombiaux  donneront 
des  rensignements  utiles  aux  interesses.  Le  prix 
de  vente  sera  de  un  franc  le  numero.  On  pourra 
se  procurer  cette  publication  qui  est  editee  a 
Bruxelles,  59  rue  Vilain  XIIII,  par  l'interme- 
diaire  d'un  libraire  hollandais.  Le  Village 
Modern?,  publie  par  M.  De  Vuyst  chez  Goe- 
maere  a  Bruxelles  (edition  flamande  au  Neder- 
landsche  Boekhandel,  Antwei-pen),  et  qu'on  peut 
egalement  se  procurer  par  la  Hollande,  constitue 
aussi  une  precieuse  source  de  documentation. 


KORT    OVERZICHT     VOOR    DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

In  de  engelsche  bedrijven  voor  fruitteelt  onder 
glas  zijn  de  kassen  in  hout  en  voorzien  van 
groote  ruiten.  Verwarming  geschiedt  er  door 
warmwaterleiding  of  thermosiphon. 

Late  Colman  druiven  kweekt  men  veel  ten 
Noorden  van  Londen,  doch  de  meeste  telers 
kunnen  hun  fruit  niet  na  Februari  bewaren, 
wanneer  vooral  de  belgische  aanvoer  in  de 
behoeften  der  markt  voorziet. 

De  ligging  der  bedrijven  tegen  de  stad  en  het 
overhoops  komen  van  het  werk  doet  zeer  dikwijls 
eene  schaarschte  aan  handwerk  gevoelen. 

Mechelen  is  door  de  Duitschers  afgesloten, 
doch  daar  gemeld  wordt  dat  ze  de  vroege  aar- 
dappelen  verlangen,  zal  dat  weldra  veranderen. 

In  Brussel  was  er  afslag  in  den  prijs  van't 
nieuwe  fruit,  doch  men  klaagt  nog  niet  al  te  veel. 

In  Holland  zou  geen  spraak  nieer  zijn  van  den 
aardappeluitvoer  naar  Duitschland  te  verbieden. 
Natuurlijk  is  dat  van  aard  om  de  kweekers  te 
verheugen. 

Wie  aangespoord  wordt  om  zich  in  den 
vreemde  te  vestigen,  zal  wel  doen  inlichtingen  te 
vragen  in  het  belgisch  Consulaat-generaal,  Bed- 
ford Square,  Londen,  W.C. 
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MR.  RECINALD  FARRER'S  EXPLORATIONS 
IN  CHINA.* 


XV.— THE  DEATH  BED  OF   AUTUMN. 

From  the  Temple  we  moved  across  the  valley 
and  up  into  the  heart  of  the  great  Alps,  where 
we  made  our  habitation  in  a  derelict  little  mill- 
house  upon  a  Toaring  stream,  in  which  accord- 
ingly the  rare  inhabitants  of  the  glen  at  once 
conceived  a  wild  desire  to  grind  corn  again  after 
many  years ;  so  we  left  them  to  their  devices 
and  adventured  up  a  gully  that  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  mountains.  It  was  now  the  last  edge  of 
autumn  ;  silently  the  leaves  were  weeping  from 
the  trees ;  on  all  sides  rose  up  the  stark  black 
Fir-clad  walls  of  the  lower  mountains,  lightened 
here  and  there  by  the  steady  pale  flames  of  the 
dying  Larch.  Underfoot  in  the  forest  the  tread 
fell  muffled  on  a  couch  of  fallen  leaves,  and  over- 
head in  the  still  azure  shone  far  above  the  im- 
pregnable precipices  of  the  woodland  the  high 
snows,  gleaming  unapproachable  over  the  tops 
of  mountains  that  seemed  themselves  to  shut  out 
heaven.  On  we  toiled,  and  on,  in  the  intermin- 
able ghyll ;  but  it  was  no  use.  The  afternoon 
brought  us  only  to  the  foot  of  an  impassable  and 
crushing  cirque  of  limestone  .precipices,  sug- 
gesting the  cauldron  of  naked  silence  above  the 
Grasleiten  Hut,  but  on  a  scale  incomparably 
vaster  and  more  savage.  Vain  were  our  hopes 
of  doing  anything  in  the  day  ;  still  the  Alpine 
heights  were  despairfully  far  above  our  heads  ; 
more  than  that,  the  young  snow  lay  pure  over 
all  their  ridges  and  downs,  so  that  there  was 
clearly  now  no  hope  of  rinding  two  or  three  new 
Primula  species  poking  up  their  gravid  capsules 
from  the  upland  turf.  For  awhile  we  stood  pon- 
dering in  the  wide  beck-bed,  with  a  great  glossy- 
leaved  tree  Rhododendron  springing  everywhere 
in  seedlings  from  the  fine  limestone  shingle  and 
catching  the  sun  in  a  myriad  points  of  light  : 
should  we  dare  the  Alpine  night  without  cover 
and  trust  to  surviving  the  chills  of  dawn  on  a 
couple  of  sausages,  so  as,  if  successful,  to  attempt 
the  Alp  next  day  and  then  get  back  to  our 
camp?  For  awhile  we  dallied  with  our  death, 
but  at  last  we  desisted  from  the  desperate 
notion  and  returned  to  our  mill-house. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  feel  certain  that 
these  Alps,  vast  as  they  are,  need  necessarily 
prove  of  great  wealth.  On  their  southern  fall 
their  flora  would  very  likely  have  affinities  with 
that  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan,  untrustworthy 
regions ;  on  their  northern  they  do  not  promise 
much  difference  from  that  of  the  big  range  beyond 
the  Black  Water.  At  least,  if  I  may  judge  from 
our  own  brief  and  partial  exploration  of  them 
in  May,  for  not  a  species  then  seen  but  was  sub- 
sequently collected  in  abundant  and  better  form 
on  Thundercrown.  However,  our  autumnal 
visit  brought  us  one  novelty,  for,  as  I  roamed 
and  dived  and  plunged  amid  the  brushwood  in 
a  little  precipitous  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 
amphitheatre,  collecting  fruiting  heads  of 
Primula  No.  2  (see  fig.  108)  (here  very  much 
finer  in  development  than  on  the  hotter, 
drier  range  of  Thundercrown),  I  came  upon 
sere  relics  of  yet  another  Primula,  which  closes 
our  list  of  this  year  with  the  number  25.  This 
was  clearly  a  woodlander,  growing  on  the  cool 
silt  and  moist  leaf-mouldy  banks  along  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  in  grottoes,  and  at  the 
fringe  of  light  Willow  scrub ;  the  leaves  were 
all  gone  into  a  clog  of  mush,  but  it  was  just 
discernible  that  they  had  been  palmate  and 
lobed  into  rather  angular  and  pointed  seg- 
ments. Only  the  scapes  stood  up  to  tell  me 
what  they  were,  and  of  even  these  the  seed  was 
all  gone  but  for  seven  precious  germs  that  would 
be  more  precious  yet  if  I  did  not  suspect  the 
species  to  be  only  P.  septemloba,  for  the  numer- 
ous pedicels,    tall    and    strict,    gathered    into  a 

•  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published  in 
our  issues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28, 1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  IS  and  29,  1915. 


close,  erect  crown,  with  those  at  the  centre 
taller  than  the  rest,  offered  every  symptom  of 
many  pendent  flowers,  such  as  are  seen  in  P. 
septemloba.  If  this  be  so,  the  remarkably  beau- 
tiful P.  No.  5,  of  cane-brakes  and  rocks  in  the 
intervening  range,  holds  to  the  eye  an  interest- 
ingly intermediate  position  between  the  hanging 
flowers  of  this  species  in  this  district  and  the 
erect-flowered  P.  lichiangensis  of  the  Thunder- 
crown range,  between  which  intervenes  the 
lesser  ridge  in  whose  opener  woodland  region  is 
rarely  found  P.  5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
P.  25  has  its  pedicels  strict,  erect  and  crowded, 
P.  5  and  P.  lichiangensis  both  have  theirs 
divaricate,  spreading,  and  much  fewer  in 
number.  The  more  spreading,  indeed,  in  its 
pedicels  is  P.  5;  of  this  I  so  soon  pusillanimously 
despaired,  for  up  I  went  to  its  favourite  cane- 
brake,  while  Purdom  was  directing  acrobatics 
after  Primula  2  on  the  cliffs  lower  down.  But 
when  I  got  there  not  a  trace  could  any  longer 
be  discerned  of  Primula,  leaf,  pod,  or  anything, 
but  all  the  surface  was  deep  and  dead  with 
fallen  leafage.  Dispiritedly  I  poked  awhile  but 
found  nothing,  and  in  gloom  returned  accord- 
ingly, not  to  be  lightened  by  the  strange, 
tall  Alpine  Hazel,  which  carries  its  nuts 
in     a    head     enclosed     in    a     ball     of     prickles 


[Photograph   by  R.   Farrer. 

Fig.  108. — me.  faerer's  primula  "number  2." 


exactly  like  that  of  the  Chestnut.  For  when, 
with  great  difficulty,  I  had  knocked  down  a 
number  of  heads  and  picked  out  such  nuts  as 
seemed  of  a  Louisa  Musgrove  soundness,  I  ere 
long  discovered  that  even  these  were  germless 
and  that  only  the  very  earliest  and  most  central 
fruits  were  valid.  Purdom  unfolded  me  this 
displeasing  truth;  but,  wholly  declining  to  be 
discouraged  about  the  Primula,  went  on  to  the 
cane-brake  with  our  chief  man,  and  there,  after 
an  hour  of  delicate  probing  and  prodding,  un- 
earthed some  half  a  dozen  small,  frail  roots 
which  are  all  the  Primula  affords.  However, 
we  subsequently  got  it  in  good  seed  above  the 
Temple,  on  some  hot  rocks,  where  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  lingering  after  the  destruction  of  the 
woods  that  had  once  clothed  them. 

With  no  more  treasures,  then,  we  crawled 
back,  foot-sore  and  weary,  to  the  mill-house, 
intending  nothing  less,  if  the  glorious  weather 
held,  than  to  come  up  next  day  or  so  with  a 
sufficiency  of  stores  and  blankets  to  camp  high 
up  in  one  of  these  valleys,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance of  the  Alps  above  as  to  be  able  to  do  a 
little  good  work  on  the  heights  each  day.  The 
next  morning  was  dull  and  autumnal.  Purdom 
went  off  to  scan  the  left-hand  valley  on  chance 
of  readier  access  to  the  uplands,  while  I  went  off 


on  my  own  account  up  amid  the  coppice  to  the 
right,  which  was  all  aflame  with  a  riot  of  rich 
fires  from  gold  to  hottest  scarlet,  of  unimagin- 
able glory  and  variety,  filling  all  the  huge 
forested  hillside  with  a  rolling  furnace  like  that 
of  Azalea  mollis.  My  object  was  one  high 
point,  where  stood  a  pyramid  of  incandescent 
vermilion  on  a  little  wooded  peak,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  pure  cool  silver  of  a  blue  Spruce.  I 
hoped  that  this  might  prove  the  best  of  all  the 
Maples,  which,  being  the  best  and  rare,  was,  of 
course,  the  only  one  that  had  so  far  shown  us 
not  a  sign  of  seed.  However,  it  only  proved 
the  ordinary  Mountain  Ash  of  those  parts,  a 
fine-leaved  delicate  twin  to  our  own,  but  with 
this  superb  autumnal  colouring  and  its  berries 
of  waxy  white  enshrining  seeds  of  coral.  So  I 
filled  all  my  clothes  till  I  bulged  with  seeds  of 
Adenophora,  Astilbe  Davidii  (?),  and  the  huge 
Spiraea  that  here  replaces  S.  Aruncus  on  a  slen- 
derer but  much  larger  scale,  and  then  sat  down 
to  contemplate  the  glory  of  the  gold-and-scarlet 
woods,  sweeping  up  on  all  sides  to  the  sombre 
precipices  of  Firs  that  vanished  soon  in  the  level 
layer  of  cloud.  So  I  returned  at  last  to  find 
Purdom  and  talk  over  the  morrow's  flight  up 
into  higher  places.  And  then,  on  the  morrow, 
what  a  change  !  Down  went  the  temperature 
all  night,  down  came  the 
snow,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Alpine  winter  had 
descended  on  the  world 
with  a  crash,  like  a  lid 
of  lead.  The  air  was 
still  and  full  of  death  ; 
the  vast,  sheer  walls  of 
forest  on  every  hand 
were  turned  to  a  motion- 
less filigree  of  heavy 
silver,  paling  upward  and 
upward  till  at  last  they 
faded  quietly  into  the 
quiet  grey  of  the  sky, 
with  the  melting,  tragic 
softness  of  an  old  Chinese 
picture.  And  at  their 
feet  the  fires  of  the  forest 
were  dulled  and  filmed 
with  the  heavy  bloom  of 
rime.  Clearly  there  was 
no  more  to  be  done  that 
year  in  the  Alps,  till 
spring  once  more  un- 
locked them  from  their 
sleep  and  broke  up  the 
uniform  blanket  of  snow 
beneath  which  they  were 
now  gone  finally  to  rest 
for  the  winter.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  no  more  ado,  we  left  the  mill- 
house  and  returned  to  the  comparative  shelter 
of  the  Temple.     Reginald  Farrer. 


Area  Under  Fruit.— The  total  area  under 
fruit  in  England  and  Wales  in  1914  was  289,962 
acres,  30,508  acres  of  small  fruit  being  grown 
in  orchards,  and  therefore  appearing  under  both 
headings.  There  was  thus  a  reduction  of  300 
acres  on  the  year.  The  acreage  returned  as 
under  Strawberries  increased  from  21,672  acres 
in  1913  to  23,374  acres  in  1914.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  change  in  Kent,  where  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  acreage  under  this  crop  is 
found,  but  Cambridgeshire  and  Norfolk  each 
recorded  increases  of  about  500  acres,  whilst 
Hampshire  returned  about  300  acres  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  acreage  under  Rasp- 
berries in  the  whole  country  was  slightly  reduced, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  120  acres  in  Kent. 
Reductions  in  the  area  of  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries, 460  acres  in  Kent,  and  220  acres  in 
Middlesex,  accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  total 
decrease  in  the  country.  The  acreage  returned 
as  under  Apples  showed  an  apparent  decline 
of  2,400  acres. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


The    Principles   of    Fruit  Growing.* 

Of  the  many  interesting  pomological  phe- 
nomena which  the  United  States  present  to  the 
observer  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
annual  crop  of  bulletins  from  the  State  experi- 
mental stations.  While  it  may  be  objected  that 
these  fruits  are  sometimes  gathered  in  an  unripe 
condition,  it  will  be  admitted  that  much  of  value 
is  also  harvested  and  a  certain  quantity  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
finding  a  suitable  method  of  storing.  To  meet 
this  point  comes  the  veteran  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey  with  a  new  edition  of  his  well-known 
work  The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  and  in 
this  we  may  find  neatly  packed  the  choicest 
fruits  of  recent  pomological  research,  well  graded 
and  selected,  and  branded  with  the  packer's 
well-known  literary  touch. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1897  much  progress  has  been  made,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  where,  thanks  to  the 
lead  given  by  the  United  States,  commercial 
fruit  growing  has  taken  a  new  and  more  scien- 
tific aspect.  The  revision  will  not  come  to 
us  quite  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  such 
as  was  experienced  when  the  work  was  first 
read  in  this  country.  The  novelties  of  1897 
are  the  accepted  dogmas  of  19i5,  and  for 
this  our  thanks  are  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  Professor  Bailey.  His  work  is  so  well  known 
here  that  a  detailed  consideration  of  its  points 
will  be  superfluous,  and  the  chief  interest  is  to 
Bee  how  it  differs  from  the  earlier  editions  and 
to  note  the  author's  views  on  more  modern 
problems. 

Should,  however,  there  still  exist  any  fruit 
gTowers  who  have  not  made  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance through  this  work,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  it  treats  of  the  whole  nature  of  com- 
mercial fruit  growing  in  the  greatest  detail,  and 
though  written  primarily  for  United  States  con- 
ditions, it  contains  very  much  of  the  greatest 
value  for  British  fruit  growers. 

As  we  in  this  country  may  shortly  see  an 
extension  of  State  regulations  in  the  hope  of  con- 
trolling insect  pests,  it  is  interesting  to  Tead  the 
opinions  of  Professor  Bailey,  living  as  he  does 
in  a  country  where  such  legislation  is  very  highly 
developed.  His  opinion  generally,  we  think, 
may  be  summed  up  as  looking  upon  such  regula- 
tions as  necessary  evils,  but  his  apologies  for 
them  do  not  strike  an  insular  mind  as  completely 
convincing.  On  page  19  we  read,  "it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  botanist  to  certify  that  a  dor- 
mant tree  were  certainly  free  from  all  disease, 
and  even  in  the  matter  of  some  insects  an  ento- 
mologist could  not  give  a  clear  bill  of  health 
without  giving  more  time  to  the  examination  of 
the  tree  than  it  is  worth.  These  difficulties  aTe 
no  justification  for  opposition  to  statutes  or  for 
indifference  to  them,  but  they  are  reasons  why 
the  grower  should  be  careful  to  avoid  a  false 
security.  The  grower  must  add  his  personal  en- 
deavour, and  watch  his  plantation  minutely  with 
his  own  eyes  even  if  it  has  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  the  inspector." 

This  assumption  of  the  fruit  grower's  capacity 
to  check  the  expert  entomologist  is  certainly 
noteworthy.  Well  may  the  professor  say  : 
"  Most  insects  and  diseases  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  legislative  fiats,"  and  that  "  some  of  the 
demands  for  functionary  proceedings  against  the 
bugs  recall  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  question  of 
so-called  "  pedigree "  stocks.  This  idea  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  grafts  from  a 
fruitful  tree  will  result  in  trees  of  a  higher  crop- 
ping capacity  than  grafts  promiscuously  taken. 
This  idea  has  been  promulgated  by  many 
American  nurserymen  and  has  occasioned  much 
discussion.     Professor  Bailey,  though  we  believe 

•  The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.  By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailty. 
(New  York  :  The  Maemillan  Company.)    Price  7s.  Gd. 


at  one  time  an  advocate  of  this  practice,  does 
not  here  enlighten  us  much  as  to  his  present 
opinion.  "Other  things  being  equal,  pedigree 
stock  is  to  be  preferred,  but  there  always  re- 
mains the  question  as  to  whether  pedigree  means 
anything  in  any  particular  case."  A  slender 
basis  on  which  to  form  a  preference !  It  would 
seem  that  in  some  particulars  Tesearch  in  this 
country  is  now  more  advanced  than  in  America. 
When  we  read  of  tar-soap,  whale-oil  soap  or  car- 
bolic soap  killing  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  the 
remarks  on  the  Paradise  stocks  on  p.  168,  we 
may  hope  that  there  are  some  few  points  on 
which  we  shall  be  privileged  to  repay  our  great 
debt  to  American  investigators. 

Of  special  interest  are  the  remarks  on  frost 
injury  to  fruits,  a  subject  about  which  not  much 
is  yet  known. 

On  the  commercial  side  Professor  Bailey  has 
always  strongly  insisted,  and  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion estimates  will  be  read  with  interest  by  fruit 
growers  here.  The  general  conclusion  reached, 
supported  by  similar  estimates  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  that  fruit  growing  in  Britain  stands  well 
as  a  profitable  undertaking;  that  good  fruit  land 
is  much  the  same  price  the  world'  over ;  and  that 
only  greater  facilities  of  distribution  are  needed 
in  this  country  to  place  the  fruit  grower  in  a 
position  to  meet  on  equal  terms  all  his  friendly 
rivals. 

By  the  use  of  a  smaller  type  the  present  edi- 
tion contains  fewer  pages  hut  probably  more 
matter  than  the  first  edition.  It  is  illustrated 
with  many  cuts,  some  of  which  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  decorative,  and  we  note  that  the 
bibliography  of  fruit-books  is  not  now  included. 
The  numerous  editions  or  reprints  which  the 
book  has  gone  through  since  its  first  appearance 
are  evidence  that  it  is  widely  appreciated  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  we  are  sure  its  readers  on  this 
side  will  find  in  it  much  to  stimulate  and 
interest. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.   W.   Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,  Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Cypripedium.— Summer-flowering  species  and 
hybrids  include  C.  callcsum,  C.  c.  Sanderae,  C. 
Lawrenceanum,  with  its  distinct  varieties,  Hack- 
bridgensis  and  Hyeahum ;  C.  Curtisii,  C.  cilio- 
lare,  and  several  hybrids,  the  best  of  which  is 
the  popular  C.  Maudiae.  Few  plants  prove  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  C.  Maudiae,  and 
it  may  be  increased  at  a  rapid  rate.  Many  of 
these  plants  are  in  flower;  after  the  blooms  have 
remained  on  the  plants  for  two  or  three  weeks 
they  should  be  removed,  or  before  if  the  plant 
shows  sign  of  exhaustion.  When  growth  re- 
commences any  necessary  re-potting  may  be  done. 
These  Orchids  do  not  require  such  a  retentive 
rooting-medium  as  those  that  produce  their 
flowers  during  the  winter  months,  neither  is  it 
needed  m  such  quantity.  The  compost  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat,  or  Osmunda-fibre  two 
parts,    and    one    part    Sphagnum-mos6.  Both 

materials  should  be  divided  moderately  finely 
and  lightened  by  adding  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or 
finely  crushed  crocks.  The  plants  grow  best 
in  ordinary  flower  pots,  and  these  should  be  filled 
one-half  of  their  depth  with  material  for  drain 
age.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  arrange 
it  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot.  If  the 
plant  has  not  been  disturbed  for  a  few  years 
there  will  be  a  number  of  old  growths  that  hay^e 
flowered.  One,  behind  the  lead  or  growing 
point,  is  ample,  and  the  others  should  be  re- 
moved. The  back  growths  if  placed  in  a  warm, 
moist  house  or  propagating  frame  will  often  pro- 
duce new  growths,  when  they  may  be  potted 
to  make  fresh  specimens.  A  better  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  sever  the  rhizome  at  intervals,  a  few 
weeks  before  it  is  intended  to  re-pot  the  plant, 
then   new  breaks  usually   appear,  and  are  suffi- 


ciently advanced  for  re-potting  at  the  same  time 
as  the  front  portion  of  the  plant.  If  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock,  each  piece  may  be  potted 
separately,  otherwise  a  compact  specimen  could 
be  secured  by  arranging  several  portions  in  one 
pot.  Take  the  usual  precautions  in  watering 
newly-potted  plant6,  and  grow  them  in  a  shady 
position  in  a  warm  house,  keeping  the  surround- 
ings moist.  Spraying  overhead  should  be  done 
sparingly,  and  only  on  bright  days.  The  above 
remarks  apply  also  to  all  Cypripediums  with 
tesselated  foliage  and  any  others,  excepting  the 
bellatulum  group,  that  may  need  attention  during 
the  next  few  months.  If  thrip  is  troublesome 
vaporise  the  house  at  once,  as  this  pest  soon  dis- 
figures the  tender   foliage. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Ntjnbdrnholme, 
Warter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Primula  sinensis.— Plants  of  both  the  single 
and  double  varieties  of  greenhouse  Primula  that 
have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  early 
spring  and  pricked  off  subsequently  in  seed  pans 
or  small  boxes  make  quicker  progress  than  those 
grown  in  small  pots,  and  are  not  so  likely  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  the  cultivation  of  these  Primulas  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  from 
the  seedling  stage.  The  plants  will  succeed 
well  with  only  two  pottings  if  they  are  first 
pricked  out  in  boxes.  A  suitable  compost  con- 
sists of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  to  one  of  old  hot- 
bed manure  and  flaky  leaf-mould  with  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  sand.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
make  another  sowing  if  the  plants  are  required 
to  flower  late  in  the  spring,  but  the  seed  should 
be  set  at  once  or  the  plants  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  by  the  autumn. 

Zonal  Pe  la  rgon  iums.— To  have  these 
plants  in  the  best  condition  for  winter  blooming 
they  require  especial  care  during  the  summer 
months.  If  they  have  not  been  potted  into  6 
or  7-inch  pots  shift  them  at  once,  using  fresh 
loam  mixed  with  a  little  decayed  manure  and 
sand  as  a  rooting  medium.  Pot  firmly,  for  with 
soft-wooded , plants  of  this  kind  loose  potting 
does  not  favour  the  production  of  a  mass  of 
roots.  By  potting  the  plants  firmly,  standing 
them  afterwards  out-of-doors  in  a  position  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  removing  the  flower- 
buds  growth  will  be  short-jointed  and  strong. 
The  plants  may  then  be  grown  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  during  the  winter  months  without 
danger  of  the  shoots  becoming  drawn. 

Plumbago  rosea.- If  plants  of  Plumbago 
rosea  that  were  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  this 
spring  are  not  sufficiently  furnished  with  side 
growths  they  should  again  be  stopped.  At  least 
two  joints  should  be  removed  from  each  shoot, 
as  with  these  soft-wooded  plants  pinching  out 
the  points  often  has  no  other  effect  than  to  cause 
a  single  eye  to  break.  A  more  severe  pinching 
will  cause  two  or  three  buds  to  break  from  the 
more  solid  wood,  and  the  resultant  shoots  will 
grow  away  evenly.  This  plant  requires  plenty  of 
light  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are  struck  until 
the  blooming  6tage.  Keep  the  atmosphere  only 
sufficiently  moist  to  ensure  healthy  growth,  as 
an  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  would  cause 
the  plants  to  become  drawn  and  the  foliage  soft. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  cut  back  should  be 
potted  into  8  or  9-inch  pots,  stopped  and  grown 
according  to  the  time  they  are  required  to 
flower. 

THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn  Gardens,  near  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

Propagating    Spring    Bedding    Plants. 

Propagate  plants  for  next  year's  spring  bed- 
ding by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  division.  In  addi- 
tion to  Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  and  Polyan- 
thus, sowings  should  be  made  of  Pansies 
and  Violas,  preferably  in  boxes  from  which 
they  can  be  transplanted  into  prepared  beds 
>'n  the  reserve  garden.  If  the  stock  of  Daisies 
is  insufficient  after  the  plants  are  divided 
sow  seed  of  these  al6o.  Aubrietias  may  be  raised 
from  seed,  though  cuttings  provide  the  best  and 
usual  method  of  increase.  Shoots  at  the  base 
of  the  plants  make  the  best  cuttings,  and  these 
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may  be  induced  to  form  by  previously  cutting 
back  the  old  flowering  growth.  Root  the  cuttings 
under  frames  or  handlights  over  a  bed  of  about 
&  inches  of  sand.  Water  the  sand  thoroughly 
before  inserting  the  cuttings,  and  again  after,  to 
settle  it  around  them;  never  allow  the  sand  to 
become  dry  afterwards.  Damp  the  cuttings  fre- 
quently and  shade  them  from  bright  sunshine. 
When  rooted,  pot  the  plants  singly  into  small 
pots  and  grow  them  on  in  close  frames,  admitting 
air  gradually  as  they  become  established.  The 
double-flowered  Arabis  is  easily  increased  from 
cuttings  of  young  growths  inserted  in  a  frame 
in  a  sandy  compost.  When  rooted,  transplant 
into  reserve  beds  to  grow  on  for  autumn  plant- 
ing. Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  may  be  treated 
similarly,  except  that  the  side  shoots  detached 
from  the  stems  are  preferable  to  cuttings. 

Perennials.— A  large  number  of  perennial 
flowering-plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
the  present  is  a  suitable  time  for  sowing.  Small 
quantities  may  be  raised  in  boxes  or  pans  placed 
in  frames,  in  which  they  will  be  under  close 
observation.  If  a  large  number  is  required  it  is 
more  convenient  to  sow  in  finely  prepared  6oil 
in  the  open.  Sow  thinly,  and  then  plants  will 
grow  sturdily,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  with- 
stand the  winter. 

Raising  Alpines  from  Seed.— It  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  annually  many  Alpines  from  seed 
to  replace  losses  which  occur  in  various  ways, 
and  for  such  plants  as  die  after  flowering,  of 
whioh  Saxifraga  longifolia  may  be  cited,  this 
method  of  increase  is  imperative.  Immediately 
the  seed  is  ripe  sow  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans, 
filled  with  fine  soil  similar  to  that  which  the 
plants  are  known  to  favour.  Place  the  recep- 
tacles in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  and  shade  them 
until  the  seeds  germinate.  The  raising  of  Alpines 
from  seed  necessitates  constant  attention,  for  a 
few  hours'  neglect  may  mean  total  failure. 


plants  lightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
As  the  season  is  advancing  the  house  may  be 
more  freely  ventilated  during  the  day,  but  close 
the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  the 
same  time  syringe  the  walls  and  paths.  For 
old  plants  a  little  liquid  manure  may  be  added 
to  the  water  used  for  syringing;  in  addition 
to  its  manurial  properties  it  will  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  attack  by  insects.  Cucumbers  in 
frames  are  growing  freely,  and  the  growths  must 
be  kept  thinned  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Whilst 
keeping  the  roots  suitably  moist  at  all  times 
guard  °against  an  excess  of  water  in  the  soil. 
Add  fresh  manure  as  a  lining  to  the  frame  to 
maintain  the  warmth  at  a  suitable  degree. 

Strawberries.— Where  Strawberries  are 
forced  early  the  runners  should  be  secured  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  from  young,  fruitful  plants 
and  layered  into  60-sized  pots.  They  will  form 
roots  rapidly,  and  should  be  shifted  into  the  pots 
in  which  they  will  fruit  as  soon  as  the  roots 
appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  small  pots.  After 
this  second  potting  stand  the  plants  in  a  position 
where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  re- 
move all  subsequent  runners  as  they  develop. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  John  Highgatb,   Gardener  to  the  Marquis   of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Melons.— As  soon  as  the  fruits  of  the  earliest 
plants  are  all  cut  remove  the  plants  and  soil, 
unless  the  latter  is  suitable  for  a  second 
planting.  It  is,  however,  seldom  wise  to  use 
the  old  soil  again,  especially  where  the  plants 
were  affected  with  red  spider.  In  order  that 
the  successional  plants  may  be  started  in  healthy 
conditions  cleanse  the  house  thoroughly  and 
lime-wash  the  walls  afresh.  Plants  with 
fruits  swelling  require  constant  attention  in  the 
work  of  stopping  and  regulating  the  shoots, 
top-dressing  the  roots  with  rich  soil,  and 
feeding  with  liquid  manure,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  stimulant  as  the  fruits  gain  in 
size.  During  this  stage  give  the  plants  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  do  not 
keep  the  atmosphere  so  moist  as  to  cause  rotting 
in  the  stem.  If  this  complaint  is  detected  in 
time  it  can  usually  be  arrested  by  rubbing  a  little 
hot  lime  on  the  affected  part.  Make  a  further 
sowing  to  raise  plants  for  the  final  crop,  and  grow 
the  seedlings  close  to  the  roof-glass.  Sometimes 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  with  late  Melons, 
and  especially  when  the  weather  turns  cold  and 
sunless  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the 
plants  during  their  earlier  stages  by  closing  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  employing  a 
little  extra  warmth  from  the  hot-water  pipes  at 
night.  In  the  case  of  these  late  plants  it  is  advis- 
able to  pinch  out  the  centre  of  the  leading  growth 
earlier  than  is  done  with  those  for  mid-season  crop- 
ping, to  encourage  the  laterals  to  grow  freely. 
Melons  growing  in  frames  should  receive  careful 
attention.  Stop  all  lateral  shoots  at  two  leaves 
beyond  where  the  fruit  is  developing.  Ventilate 
the  frame  more  freely  as  the  plants  come  into 
flower,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  somewhat  drier. 

Cucumbers.  — Many  of  the  earliest  plants  are 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  unless  they  are 
wanted  to  supply  a  few  fruits  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual supply,  they  should  be  destroyed.  But 
old  plants  free  from  red  spider  and  in  a  fairly 
healthy  condition  may  be  induced  to  make 
fresh  shoots  by  thinning  out  the  old  growths,  and 
at  the  same  time  top-dressing  the  roots  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  horse-droppings. 
Should  the  foliage  be  inclined  to  flag,  shade  the 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.   Hediey  Waeren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-ClintoD 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 
Trees    Recently    Planted.— Continue    to 
water  the  roots  of  recently  planted  trees,  and  par- 
ticularly those  that  were  planted  unusually  late 
in  spring.     A   bandage  of  hay  or  stout  sacking 
placed  around    the    stems    that    are    above   the 
average  size  will  help  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
bark   and    prove   beneficial   generally,    especially 
if     during     dry     weather     the     coverings      are 
moistened    daily.      Keep   the    ground    about  the 
trees  covered  with  good  mulching  material. 

Espalier  Trees.— The  trees  are  growing 
freely,  and  the  new  shoots  should  be  trained, 
removing  any  that  are  not  required,  such  as 
luxuriant,  fore-right  growths,  and  those  that  are 
ill  placed.  Certain  of  the  current  growths  should 
be  cut  back  to  form  spurs  and  others  trained  in 
for  fruiting. 

General  Remarks.— Notwithstanding  the 
mild,  open  winter,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
late  season.  The  blossoms  of  most  kind6  of  fruit 
trees  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  cold  winds 
and  frost  at  night,  consequently  the  crops  will 
be  lighter  than  was  expected.  Watch  carefully 
for  infestations  of  insects  and  take  prompt 
measures  to  destroy  the  pests.  Proceed  with 
the  work  of  thinning  and  nailing  or  tying  the 
young  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Bush 
fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be  partially  summer 
pruned  by  pinching  back  all  useless  side 
shoots.  Thin  the  fruits  on  Pear,  Apple  and 
Plum  trees  carrying  heavy  or  full  crops.  Place 
nets  over  Cherry  trees.  Continue  to  regulate  the 
growths  of  young  trees,  with  a  view  to  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  well-trained  specimen.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  the  hoe  among  fruit  trees  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  destroying  weeds  and 
retaining  the  soil  moisture. 


Beet.—  Make  a  liberal  sowing  of  Turnip-rooted 
Beet  in  rich  soil  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
young,  tender  roots  during  ttte  autumn.  Thin 
the  plants  to  9  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  for  the  operation,  and,  if  dry 
weather  sets  in,  water  them  freely  with  clear 
soft  water.  The  earliest  plants  are  swelling  good 
roots,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
want  of  water. 

Cucumbers.— Plante  growing  in  flat  pits  re- 
quire careful  attention  with  regard  to  thinning 
and  stopping,  or  the  frame  will  soon  become  full 
of  worthless  growth.  Pinch  the  shoots  at  the 
first  or  second  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  according 
to  the  space  available,  and  remove  all  over- 
grown or  decaying  leaves.  Feed  the  roots  with 
liquid  manure.  Close  the  pit  early  in  the  after- 
noon, first  syringing  the  foliage  lightly  if  the 
weather  is  favourable.  Cucumbers  may  now  be 
planted  in  pits  from  which  crops  of  Potatos  or 
bedding  plants  have  been  removed.  The  plants 
for  this  purpose  should  be  growing  singly  in  small 
pote. 

Celery.— Celery  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  large  enough,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  allowing  the  seedlings  to  Temain  in  the  nur- 
sery beds.  Water  the  roots  freely  before  and 
after  they  are  planted,  for  it  is  important  to  grow 
Celery  from  start  to  finish  without  a  check. 

Endive.— Endive  should  be  sown  at  frequent 
intervals  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  ad- 
vised for  Lettuce. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  in  a  cool  situation 
and  the  seedlings  watered  frequently. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  JOHN  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 
Leeks.— The  earliest  plants  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  clear  soft  water  at  the  roots.  If 
trenches  were  prepared  and  decayed  manure 
placed  at  the  oottom  nothing  beyond  clear,  soft 
water  will  be  necessary  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
the  roots  will  obtain  sufficient  nourishment  from 
the  manure.  But  as  the  season  advances  use 
manure  water  from  the  farmhouse  freely.  Soil 
should  be  placed  carefully  around  the  stems  as 
the  plants  develop,  as  there  is  no  better  method 
of  obtaining  Leeks  of  snowy  whiteness  than  the 
old  one  of  blanching  with  fine  soil.  Main  crop 
Leeks  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  for  transference.  If  deep 
drills  are  drawn  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
inserted  in  deep  holes,  Leeks  of  sufficient  size 
may  be  produced  easily,  provided  that  liberal 
supplies  of  water  are  afforded  during  dry 
weather.  Keep  the  hoe  frequently  at  work 
amongst  the  plants  during  the  summer. 


THE   "  FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

By  P.   Aqxjatias. 

Manure  Beds.— Cauliflowers,  growing  both 
on  hot  and  cold  beds  of  manure,  are  developing 
fast,  and  their  watering  must  not  be  neglected. 
As  the  inflorescences  appear  cover  them  with 
leaves  broken  from  the  bottom  of  the  plant.  Car- 
rots and  Cauliflowers  that  have  been  grown  pre- 
viously under  cloches  also  need  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  application  should  bo  at  least  three 
times  a  week. 

Summer  Crops  under  Glass.— In  plant- 
ing Cucumbers  in  frames  make  a  tTench  2  feet 
wide  and  8  inches  deep,  the  side  to  be  occupied 
by  the  first  row  of  plants.  Fill  the  trench  with 
strawy  manure,  which  should  be  well  watered 
to  favour  quick  fermentation.  Set  the  frames 
over  the  bed  and  cover  the  manure  with  soil 
dug  from  the  trench  of  the  second  row.  A 
barrow-load  of  black  soil  added  to  each  frame 
as  a  top-dressing  will  be  very  beneficial  to 
plants.  In  about  a  week  the  soil  will  become 
warmed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure, 
and  then  six  Cucumber  plants  should  be  set 
in  each  frame.  Shade  the  plants  with  mats 
from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m.,  and  cover  them  again 
at  night.  Afford  ventilation  carefully  at  first 
and  water  with  moderation,  especially  in  th« 
first  stage  of  growth,  as  an  excess  of  moisture 
is  very  harmful  to  Cucumbers  grown  in  frames. 
The  second  batch  of  Vegetable  Marrows  should 
be  set  in  a  cold  frame.  The  plants  will  not 
only  furnish  a  succession  of  Marrows  to  those 
set  in  April,  but  will  continue  to  crop  until  frost 
occurs.  Kidney  Beans  sown  in  cold  frames  are 
strong  enough  for  transplanting,  and  one  row 
should  be  lifted  out  of  every  two  from  the  seed 
bed  and  pricked  out  four  rows  in  each  frame, 
3  inches  apart  in  each  row.  Water  the  roots 
well  and  shade  the  plants  until  they  are  re-estab- 
lished, when  ventilation  may  be  given  freely 
in  day  time.  Plants  that  receive  protection  up 
to  the  middle  of  June  set  their  first  trusses  of 
blooms  early. 

Open-air  Crops.— Keep  the  ground  in  which 
Lettuces  are  growing  clean  of  weeds,  and  water 
the  roots  freely.  Plant  late  varieties  of  Broccoli 
early  in  June.  The  development  of  Chicory 
Witloof,  sown  in  drills  at  15  inches  apart  in 
deep  and  heavily  manured  ground,  is  rather 
slow,  but  considering  the  length  of  the  period 
it  is  available — from  November  till  Marcli — it 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  grower.  It 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  explain  why  this 
salading  has  a  better  sale  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Aberdeen,  and  especially  in  Dublin,  than  in 
Manchester,     Bradford    and    Edinburgh. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVEBTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHES,  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige 
by  sending  to  the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local 
events  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers,  or  of 
any  matters  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
plants  for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
EDITOBS.  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent 
Garden.     London.    Communications    should    be 

WRITTEN     ON     ONE     SIDE     ONLY     OP    THE    PAPER,     Sent     as 

early  in  the  week  as  possible,  and  duly  signed  by 
the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Illustrations- — The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  select  photographs  or  drawings,  suitable 
for  reproduction,  of  gardens,  or  of  remarkable 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  but  they  cannot  be  respon- 
sible for  loss  or  injury. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  14— 

United    Hort.   Prov.    and  Ben.   Soc.   Com.   meet. 
WEDNESDAY,    JUNE   16— 

Royal  Met.  Soc.   meet. 
THURSDAY,  JUNE  17— 

Roy.  Soc.  meet.    Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  58.9. 
Actual  Temperatures  :— 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  Juno  10 
(10  a.m.) :  Bar.  29.2 ;  Temp.  64°.  Weather- 
Overcast. 


SALES     FOR     THE     ENSUING     WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

Green  Farm,  Bredfield,  near  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
(freehold),  with  Farmhouse,  Glass,  three  Cottages, 
30  acres  Pasture  and  Fruit  Land,  with  possession,  at 
the  Great  White  Horse  Hotel,  Ipswich,  by  Protheroe 
■&  Morris,  at  5.30. 

FRIDAY— 

Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  at  12.45. 


"Masters- Lecture  The     thirteenth    of      the 

on  Plant  Food       series  of  lectures  estab- 
in  soils.  lished  to    commemorate 

the  late  Dr.  Masters 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  subject  dealt  with  was 
the  production  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

_  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  expres- 
sion "plant  food  "  is  open  to  criticism  from 
the  physiological  side,  but  nevertheless  it 
has  the  advantages  of  simplicity  and  of 
being  readily  understood  by  practical  men. 
Further,  no  equally  simple  but  unobjec- 
tionable expression  has  yet  been  suggested. 
The  term  is  used  to  denote  those  sub- 
stances which  the  plant  takes  from  the  soil, 
and  out  of  which  it  builds  its  tissues. 

The  plant  food  obtained  from  the  soil  is, 
roughly  speaking,  of  two  kinds  :  — 

(1)  Substances  that  exist  already  formed 
in  the  soil,  and  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  minerals  from  which  it  was  derived  ; 

(2)  Those  which  were  not  originally  pre- 
sent, but  have  come  in  since  the  soil  was 
laid  down  as  the  result  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  vegetation. 

The  first  beginning  of  the  soil  goes  back 
to  remote  ages,  when  the  particles  of  sand, 
grit  or  clay  got  split  off  from  the  original 


rocks  and  began,  their  wanderings  by 
stream,  wind  or  glacier  that  have  finally 
brought  them  where  now  they  lie.  Many 
of  their  properties  were  determined  by 
these  wanderings,  and  cannot  now  be 
altered ;  thus  some  of  the  most  striking 
differences  between  the  red  soils  of  Devon 
and  the  grey  soils  of  Dorset  arose  out  of 
the  differences  in  conditions  between 
Triassic  and  Lias  times.  These  differences 
have  persisted  all  through  the  ages,  and 
the  work  of  the  past  cannot  now  be  undone. 

But  the  mineral  particles  do  not  consti- 
tute soil.  The  final  stage  in  soil  formation 
is  not  complete  until  vegetation  has  sprung 
up  and  died,  and  its  remains  have  mingled 
with  the  mineral  fragments  and  begun  to 
deca}-.  During  its  lifetime  this  vegetation 
took  up  certain  substances  from  the 
mineral  matter  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
built  them  up  into  complex  organic  matter. 
Like  other  construction  work,  this  process 
requires  energy,  which  in  this  case  is  de- 
rived from  the  sunlight  and  is  stored  up  in 
the  complex  substance  of  the  cell  tissues. 

When  the  plant  dies  its  remains  mingle 
with  the  mineral  fragments  and  begin  to 
decay.  The  whole  process  then  reverses : 
instead  of  a  building-up  there  is  a  break- 
ing-down, the  fabric  of  complex  material 
slowly  elaborated  during  life  is  disinte- 
grated and  resolved  into  the  simple  sub- 
stances out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and 
the  stored-up  energy  is  dissipated.  The 
old  life  is  cleared  away,  and  the  ground  is 
left  clear  for  new  life  :  the  old  plant  tissues 
are  converted  into  food  for  another  genera- 
tion of  plants.  So  prodigal  is  Nature  with 
life  that  even  this  process  of  dissolution 
and  decay  affords  the  means  whereby  more 
life  may  manifest  itself.  A  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  most  varied  description  springs 
up  in  the  soil,  feeding  on  these  plant 
tissues,  deriving  its  energy  from  the 
energy  stored  up  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  plant,  and  reversing  completely  the 
changes  effected  by  the  plant. 

The  soil  is  the  medium  in  which  this 
second  part  of  the  great  cycle  of  life  goes 
on.  In  some  respects  the  medium  and  the 
cycle  are  so  intimately  bound  up  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  or  to  think  of 
the  soil  apart  from  the  changes  going  on 
within  it.  This  is  the  great  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  soil,  marking  it  off  sharply 
from  a  heap  of  mineral  matter  and  bring- 
ing it  out  of  the  province  of  the  mineralog- 
ist into  the  sphere  of  the  biochemist. 

The  first  obvious  change  in  the  plant 
material  after  it  has  mingled  with  the  soil 
is  that  it  goes  black ;  this  can  easily  be 
observed  when  leaves  are  dug  into  the  soil 
or  dragged  in  by  earthworms.  The  old 
chemists  were  very  interested  in  this  black 
substance,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
last  century,  when  men  of  science  were 
very  prodigal  with  new  names  for  new 
forces  and  new  substances,  they  supposed 
it  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  compounds 
which  they  call  ulmic  acid,  crenic  acid, 
apocrenic  acid,  and  humic  acid.  No  one 
has  ever  succeeded  in  preparing  any  of 
these  compounds  in  any  state  that  would 
satisfy  a  modern  chemist,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  whatsoever  that  they  exist ;  but 
their  names  have  been  piously  handed 
down  through  long  generations  of  students, 


and  they  still  occasionally  turn  up  in 
popular  articles  and  examination  papers. 

It  has  proved  more  fruitful  to  study  the 
fate  of  the  separate  plant  constituents  and 
ascertain  the  changes  through  which  they 
pass  when  decomposed  in  the  soil.  For 
this  purpose  the  plant  substances  are 
divided  into  several  groups :  the  carbo- 
hydrate group,  including  soft  cellulose 
and  gums ;  the  hard  resistant  fibres  made 
up  of  resistant  cellulose,  the  proteins,  the 
mineral  substances,  and  the  waxes. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  decom- 
position of  the  carbohydrate  constituents 
except  that  it  is  rapid.  Apparently,  a 
considerable  number  of  organisms  is  able 
to  bring  it  about :  bacteria,  moulds,  and 
larger  forms  ranging  up  to  earthworms, 
and  it  appears  to  furnish  much  of  the 
energy  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  soil 
population. 

The  decomposition  of  the  protein  has 
been  studied  more  closely.  The  first  pro- 
ducts appear  to  be  the  amino-  and  diamino- 
acids  formed  on  hydrolysis,  but  these  break 
down  further  to  yield  ammonia.  If  this 
were  left  to  itself  it  would  change  into  the 
carbonate,  a  substance  which  in  small 
quantities  can  be  taken  up  and  utilised 
by  the  plant,  but  is  harmful  in  larger 
quantities,  besides  having  rather  a  bad 
effect  on  heavy  soils,  making  them  ver-' 
sticky. 

But  the  ammonia  is  not  left  to  itself.  It 
is  at  once  seized  upon  by  another  set  of 
bacteria  quite  distinct  from  all  others, 
which  oxidise  it  into  nitrite,  and  this  in 
turn  is  seized  upon  by  an  organism,  also 
quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and  oxidised 
to  nitrate.  The  decomposition  of  the  pro- 
tein thus  involves  two  completely  distinct 
processes ;  the  production  of  ammonia, 
which  takes  in  at  least  two  stages,  and  the 
production  of  nitrate,  which  also  involves 
at  least  two  stages.  It  so  happens  that  in 
natural  conditions  the  last  stages  proceed 
more  rapidly  than  the  earlier  ones,  so  that 
each  set  of  organisms  may  be  regarded  as 
having  to  wait  for  those  engaged  in  the 
earlier  stages.  This  arrangement  seems 
at  first  sight  wasteful,  but  it  is  really  ad- 
vantageous, because  it  prevents  any  ac- 
cumulation of  intermediate  products  which 
might  be  harmful  both  to  bacteria  and  to 
plants. 

Running  alongside  of  this  decomposition 
is  another.  The  amount  of  nitrate  formed 
is  never  as  great  as  one  expects  from  the 
nitrogen  in  the  protein,  and  the  deficit  is 
attributed  to  a  loss  of  gaseous  nitrogen. 
We  have,  therefore,  two  possibilities  :  the 
protein  may  change  to  nitrate,  or  it  may 
change  to  nitrogen. 

Now,  the  evolution  of  gaseous  nitrogen 
is  of  no  value  whatsoever  to  the  farmer  or 
the  gardener :  on  the  contrary,  it  repre- 
sents a  dead  loss,  because  the  nitrogen 
escapes  into  the  air.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  seriousness  of  this  loss  to  the 
intensive  cultivator.  One  of  the  Rotham- 
sted plots  annually  receives  the  liberal, 
but  by  no  means  excessive,  dressing  of  14 
tons  of  dung  per  acre,  containing  2001bs. 
of  nitrogen.  Of  this  about  501bs.  is  re- 
covered in  the  crop,  and  about  25  remains 
in  the  soil.  Some,  also,  gets  away  in  the 
drainage  water.       But   about  one-half  of 
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the  nitrogen  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and 
presumably  it  goes  off  as  gas ;  at  any  rate, 
the  cultivator  gets  no  benefit  from  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  precise  esti- 
mate of  the  losses  of  nitrogen  in  a  market 
garden,  but  the  conditions  all  favour  high 
losses ;  still  more  do  they  in  glasshouses 
where  crops  like  Cucumbers  are  being 
grown . 

The  market  gardener  is  compelled  to 
manure  heavily  in  order  to  secure  heavy 
crops,  and  this  loss  of  nitrogen  simply  re- 
presents the  extra  price  that  always  has 
to  be  paid  whenever  production  is  forced 
beyond  a  certain  level.  But  just  as  the  en- 
gineer has  learnt  how  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  an  engine,  so  the  cultivator  has  to 
learn  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
production  processes. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  gaseous  nitrogen  arose  direct  from  the 
proteins  by  a  process  analogous  to  com- 
bustion, or  whether  it  was  formed  by  de- 
composition of  the  nitrates.  The  problem 
is  net  yet  solved,  but  the  evidence  is 
steadily  accumulating  against  the  combus- 
tion hypothesis,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
indicates  that  the  nitrogen  passes  safely 
through  the  ammonia  stage,  but  gets  lost 
afterwards.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  correct 
an  interesting  method  of  reducing  the  loss, 
if  not  of  preventing  it  altogether,  will 
become  possible.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the 
ammonia  (or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  is 
converted)  is  absorbed  by  the  plant,  it 
cannot  give  rise  to  gaseous  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  and  therefore  the  loss  will  be  elimin- 
ated by  arranging  the  conditions  so  as  to 
facilitate  absorption  by  the  plant.  It  has 
been  shown  in  agricultural  practice  that 
absorption  of  nitrate  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  properly  balancing  the  manures,  and  we 
may  hope  for  a  good  deal  by  adopting  the 
same  plan  in  horticulture.  At  present 
horticultural  practice  is,  to  say  the  least, 
indiscriminate,  and  there  is  considerable 
scope  for  improvement. 

The  cycle  of  change  on  which  depends 
the  success  of  our  crops  and  our  gardens 
is  the  work  of  the  soil  organisms,  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  their  sole  work.  Can, 
we  step  in  and  control  the  process,  and 
make  the  organisms  more  useful  ?  The  idea 
of  sitting  down  and  directing  things 
instead  of  labouring  to  do  them  has  always 
been  one  of  the  laudable  ambitions  of  man- 
kind, and  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  to 
control  the  soil  bacteria. 

The  attempt  began  some  25  years  ago, 
when  it  was  found  that  leguminous  plants 
could  be  made  to  grow  on  the  most  barren 
sands  manured  only  with  calcium  car- 
bonate, potash  and  phosphates  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  inoculating  with  the 
necessary  bacteria.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  put  bacteria  into  the  soil,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  nothing  else  were  needed, 
then  truly  the  golden  age  had  come  to  the 
husbandman.  The  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  and  here  seemed  to  be  ful- 
filment complete  beyond  the  wildest  hopes 
of  the  most  visionary  schemer.  Unfortu- 
nately, inoculation  has  not  come  up  to  ex- 
pectations ;  before  it  can  hope  to  succeed 
all  the  soil  conditions  have  to  be  made 
favourable  both  to  the  organisms  and  the 
plant :     drainage,    cultivation,    supply   of 


calcium  carbonate,  phosphates,  potassium 
salts,  moisture,  suitable  temperature, 
depth  of  soil,  all  have  to  be  provided,  and 
by  the  time  this  is  done  the  soil  has  gener- 
ally been  so  greatly  improved  that  inocula- 
tion is  unnecessary.  A  few  successful  cases 
are  on  record  where  the  necessary  organ- 
ism was  presumably  lacking  from  the  soil, 
but  they  are  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule. 

More  recently  it  has  been  found  that  the 
useful  organisms  are  on  the  whole  more 
resistant  to  adverse  conditions  than  the 
useless  or  harmful  ones,  and,  therefore, 
that  any  process  of  gentle  killing  or  par- 
tial sterilisation  will  effect  an  improve- 
ment. Experience  is  bearing  this  out,  but 
it  is  also  demonstrating  that  the  process 
cannot  be  carried  out  without  considerable 
trouble.  "Truly,"  says  Virgil,  "the 
farmer's  path  is  not  an  easy  one,"  and  in 
that  still  older  Book  the  cultivator  is  told 
that  only  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  he 
earn  his  bread.  Modern  science  promises 
no  short  and  easy  way  of  getting  round  this 
old  injunction.  What  it  has  done  is  to 
dignify  the  husbandman's  calling  by  re- 
vealing something  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  factors  involved :  it  has 
shown,  also,  how  his  labour  may  be  better 
directed  as  his  knowledge  of  the  forces  of 
Nature  becomes  more  and  more  extended. 


Royal    Meteorological    Society.— A 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  16th.  inst.,  at  4.30 
p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  he  Tead  on  "  Discon- 
t:nuities  in  Meteorological  Phenomena,"  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Turner,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

City  of  London  Rose  Society.— The 
annual  show  of  the  City  of  London  Rose  Society 
will  be  held  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day, the  24th  inst.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir.  Charles  Johnston,  president, 
will  preside  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  the 
Lady  Mayoress  will  also  be  present.  Members 
will  be  admitted  to  a  private  view  at  11.30  a.m. 
and  the  public  at  1  p.m.  The  proceeds  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  given  to  the  funds  of  the 
British  Red  Cross.  Mr.  M.  G.  Anderson 
has  presented  two  British  Red  Cross  Cups,  to 
he  won  outright,  for  9  vases  of  Roses,  distinct, 
and  5  vases  of  Roses,  distinct  varieties  respec- 
tively. Blooms  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  funds  of  the  British  Red  Cross,  and  the 
society  appeals  for  spare  blooms  for  the  purpose. 
The  flowers  not  sold  will  be  forwarded  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Chesterfield  Flower  Show.-TIib  com- 
mittee of  the  Chesterfield  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  proceeding  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  annual  show,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Queen's  Park  on  July  28.  Competitive  classes 
will  be  as  usual. 

Hinckley     Sweet     Pea     Show. -The 

Hinckley  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose  Society  has  decided 
to  hold  two  shows.  A  special  Sweet  Pea  and 
Rose  show  will  be  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall  on 
July  17,  and  the  profits  will  be  given  to  the  funds 
of  the  local  cottage  hospital.  The  general  show 
will  take  place  in  August,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  any  profits  accruing  from  this  exhibition 
shall  be  devoted  to  charitable  objects. 

Birmingham  Flower  Show  Abandoned.— 

Owing  to  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  tents, 
on  account  of  the  military  requirements,  the 
annual  show  of  the  Birmingham  Horticultural 
Society,  fixed  for  July  16  and  17,  has  been  aban- 
doned. At  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  repre- 
sentatives of  other  local  horticultural  societies 
met  to  consider  in   what  way   they  could  make 


best  use  of  their  organisations  during  the  present 
crisis,  and  it  was  decided  to  promote  a  jumble 
sale  to  raise  funds  for  securing  extra  comforts  for 
the  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  hospitals 
of  Birmingham  and  district.  The  sale  will  be 
held  in  July.  It  is  expected  that  twenty  horti- 
cultural societies  in  the  district  will  support  the 
scheme,  and  other  associations  and  workers  will 
be  invited  to  help. 

Windsor    Rose    Show.— Rumours      to      the 

effect  that  the  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Exhibition, 
arranged  for  Saturday,  June  26,  has  been 
abandoned,  are  incorrect.  The  show  will  be 
held  as  arranged,  on  the  slopes  of  Windsor 
Castle. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Frank  Reader. - 

Mr.  Frank  Reader,  chief  clerk  and  cashier  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  received  a 
presentation  from  his  numerous  friends  of  the 
horticultural  press  on  the  occasion  of  his  com- 
pleting twenty-five  years'  service  with  the 
society.  The  gift  consisted  of  a  gold  albert  and 
pendant,  with  a  gold  brooch  for  his  wife.  The 
presentation  was  made  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Sanders,  and  the  gifts  were  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  appreciation. 

Appointments.—  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Selborne,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries,  has  appointed  Mr.  Alex- 
ander William  Monro  and  Mr.  Robert  Squire 
Lanoford  to  be  his  private  secretaries. 

Mr.  S.   C.   Harland  has  been  appointed 

Assistant  Agricultural  Superintendent,  St.  Vin- 
cent, in  succession  to  Mr.  F.  Biretnshaw,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  Mauritius. 

War  Items.— We  regret  to  read  that  M. 
Rene  Montignt,  a  member  of  the  French  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London,  and  son  of  M. 
Montignt,  a  well-known  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum grower  at  Orleans,  has  been  killed.  M. 
Ripard,  son-in-law  of  M.  George  Schneider, 
the  president  of  the  Society,  has  been  "  gassed  " 
near  Ypres,  but  happily  not  so  seriously  as  some 
of  the  victims,  and  has  practically  recovered. 
M.  Henri  Nonin,  wounded  early  in  the  war,  and 
subsequently  invalided  through  typhoid  fever, 
has  now  rejoined  his  regiment,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  is 
again  at  the  front  near  Verdun.  Of  the  other 
members  of  the  Society  we  have  no  news  since 
our  last  communication  on  the  subject.  M. 
Albert  Truffaut,  of  Versailles,  has  his  two 
sons  and  two  sons-in-law  still  on  active  service, 
and  all  are  reported  alive  and  well.  By  this 
we  conclude  that  M.  Rene  Moser,  one  of  his 
6ons-in-law,  wounded  some  months  ago,  has  re- 
covered, and  rejoined  his  regiment.  M.  Philippe 
Rivoire,  secretary  of  the  French  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  and  a  captain  in  a  Territorial 
Regiment  of  infantry,  is  now  doing  service  at 
Marseilles.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  France 
has  opened  a  subscription  list  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  living  in  that  portion  of  France  invaded 
by  the  enemy  to  recompense  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible for  damage  done  to  their  farms  and  homes. 

It      is     with      regret      that      we      learn 

from  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie,  head  gardener 
at  Dunninald  Castle,  Montrose,  of  the  death  in 
action  on  May  17  of  his  brother,  Major  John- 
Mackenzie,  V.C.  Major  Mackenzie  was  born 
on  August  13,  1869,  and  entered  the  army  as  a 
private  at  an  early  age.  He  saw  a  consider- 
able amount  of  foreign  service,  chiefly  in 
India  and  in  Northern  and  Southern  Nigeria. 
In  November,  1900,  he  was  given  commissioned 
rank,  being  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Highland  Regiment.  He  obtained  a 
number  of  distinctions,  and  w.ns  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  during 
the  Ashanti  campaign  in  1900.  while  still  a  ser- 
geant. In  April,  1914,  he  became  major  of  the 
2nd  Batt.  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  which  post 
he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death,  caused 
by  a  fragment  of  shell.  On  hearing  of  his  death 
the  King  and  Queen  sent  through  their  private 
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secretary  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  Major 
Mackenzie's  brother,  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie. 
The  deceased  was  a  keen  amateur  gardener,  and 
had  considerable  knowledge  of  horticulture, 
partly  acquired   during   his  residence   in   India. 

Women     and     Public     Park    Work.— The 

Edinburgh  Parks  Committee  has  given  power 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  to  employ  women  to  undertake 
certain  duties  in  the  parks,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  men.  The  women  employees  are  to  receive  a 
similar  wage  to  that  given  in  nurseries. 

Flies  and  Epidemics.— One  of  the  prob- 
lems produced  by  the  war  is  the  question  of 
the  treatment  of  manure  for  flies ;  much 
manure  is  said  to  be  accumulating  in  cer- 
tain places  and  it  will  breed  flies  if  not  dug 
in  or  treated.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of 
manure  so  that  it  cannot  breed  flies  but  can  be 
used  as  a  fertiliser  is  under  investigation  at 
Wisley  and  elsewhere ;  the  manure  is  treated, 
the  effect  on  maggots  noted,  and  the  treated 
manure  is  used  in  plots,  in  frames,  and  in 
pots;  if  the  maggots  die  and  the  manure 
is  harmless  to  plants  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  good  treatment  being  found.  So  far 
as  the  test  of  the  manure  goes,  "  a  little  manure 
does."  But  this  is  not  so  for  the  maggot 
treatment.  A  treatment  has  been  found  that 
costs  about  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  in  small 
stacks,  from  which  the  evaporation  is  great. 
What  can  it  be  cut  down  to  in  large  stacks? 
This  is  not  only  a  vital  question  here,  but  at 
the  front.  Horticulturists  who  have  stocks  of 
stable  or  farmyard  manure  will  help  the  enquiry 
if  they  will  let  these  be  used  for  experiments 
with  those  substances  found  to  be  harmless  to 
plants.  Help  is  wanted  from  those  having 
manure  within  15  or  20  miles  of  London,  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  spare  the  time  to  go  farther. 
The  matter  is  urgent,  as  the  fly  season  will 
begin  in  another  month ;  the  effects  of  treatment 
on  manure  are  being  thoroughly  tested  already. 
We  hope  those  who  have  manure  in  any  quantity 
will  communicate  with  Professor  Letooy,  R.H.S. 
Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Conifers    a       Smeaton  -  Hepburn.  — Sir 

Archibald  Buchan-Hepbitrn  has  sent  us  a 
photograph  of  an  interesting  group  of  ConifeTs 
in  his  garden  at  Smeaton-Hepburn,  Preston- 
kirk.  The  plants,  with  their  heights,  are  : — 
Abies  Morinda,  78  feet;  Juniperus  excelsa,  36 
feet ;  Pinus  insignis,  60  feet ;  Picea  Menziesii, 
100  feet ;  Pinus  austriaca,  76  feet ;  and  P. 
excelsa,  82  feet. 

Dr.  William  Saunders.— The  forty-fifth 
annual  Report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario  contains  a  valuable  biography  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Saunders,  C.M.G.,  so  long  direc- 
tor of  the  Experimental  Farms  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Dr.  Saundees  was  born  in  Devon- 
shire and  went  with  his  parents  to  Canada  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  A  keen  naturalist,  he  turned 
his  knowledge  of  medicinal  plants  to  commercial 
uses  and  founded  a  business  in  drugs  which  still 
prospers.  Later,  on  assuming  office  as  director 
of  the  Experimental  Farms,  he  abandoned  his 
share  in  the  business,  and  henceforth  his  energies 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  great  work  of 
organising  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  re- 
sources of  the  Dominion.  For  this  work  he  had 
been  prepared  not  only  by  his  scientific  studies, 
but  also  by  his  practical  experience  in  fruit  farm- 
ing. Moreover,  as  a  prelude  to  taking  up  the 
office,  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Europe.  Anyone  who  has  visited  the 
Ottawa  experiment  station  can  form  a  measure 
of  the  energy  which  Dr.  Saunders  devoted  to 
this  work,  for  within  his  period  of  office  a  tract 
of  bare  land  of  great  extent  was  transformed 
into  a  great  and  flourishing  garden.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders' work  on  fruit  breeding,  and  in  particular 
on  the  selection  and  production  hy  hybridisation 
of  hardy  varieties,  is  well  known.     No  less  im- 


portant was  his  work  in  the  hybridisation  of 
Wheat,  and  in  particular  one  variety  of  his 
raising,  the  Marquis,  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  extending  the  area  of  Wheat 
growing  in  the  prairie  country.  Dr.  Saunders, 
after  many  years  of  unremitting  labour  on 
behalf  of  Canadian  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, resigned  his  directorate  about  three 
years  ago.  He  proceeded  to  Europe  on  what  was 
his  first  real  holiday,  but  his  health,  which  had 
been  failing,  declined  rapidly  and  he  died  in 
England. 

Extent  of  the  Crops  in  1  914.— Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  for  1914,  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  acreage  under 
Potatos,  461,521  acres,  which  was  almost  equal 
to   the  very   large   acreage  under  this   crop   in 

1912,  was  19,586  acres  (4.4  per  cent.)  greater 
than  in  1913,  and  29,587  acres  (6.8  per  cent.) 
above  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
Each  of  the  south-western  counties  showed'  a 
reduction,  but,  although  there  was  a  decrease 
in  a  few  other  counties,  every  other  division  of 
England  returned  a  larger  area  than  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  principal  additions  occurred  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  (8,200  acres,  or  8  per 
cent.),  in  the  northern  counties  (4,100  acres,  or 
8  pei  cent.),  and  in  the  eastern  counties  (5,600 
acres,  or  7  per  cent.).  The  chief  Potato-growing 
counties  in  the  east  of  the  country  showed  sub- 
stantial increases,  Lincolnshire  returning  nearly 
6,000  acres,  and  Cambridgeshire  nearly  3,000 
acres  more  than  in  1913 ;  there  was,  however, 
little  change  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Wales 
showed  an  increase  of  only  100  acres,  no  county 
showing  any  appreciable  change.  There  was 
again  a  slight  reduction  in  the  area  under  Turnips 
and  Swedes,  the  total,  1,045,094  acres,  being 
8,301  acres  (less  than  1  per  cent.)  smaller  than 
in  1913.  The  acreage  under  Beans,  294,016 
acres,  was  25,737  acres  (9.6  per  cent.)  greater 
than  in  1913,  and  18,332  acres  (6.6  per  cent.) 
above  the  average  of  the  ten  years  1904-13. 
Every  division,  except  the  south-eastern,  showed 
an  increase,  the  north-eastern  counties  with  an 
addition  of  12,000  acres  (24  per  cent.)  accounting 
for  nearly  half  of  the  total  extension  of  the  area. 
The  only  counties  which  returned  appreciably 
smaller  areas  than  in  1913  were  Suffolk  and 
Kent,  the  decrease  being  1,800  acres  and  500 
acres  respectively.  There  was  also  an  increase 
in  the  area  under  Peas,  the  total,  168,841  acres, 
being  4.797  acres  (2.9  per  cent.)  greater  than  in 

1913.  The  acreage  was  increased  by  1,800 
acres  in  the  north-eastern  counties,  by 
1.400  acres  in  the  northern  counties,  by 
1,200  acres  in  the  west-midland  counties, 
and  by  1.000  acres  in  the  east-midland 
counties.  The  area  planted  with  Cabbage  was 
52.184  acre6,  a  decrease  of  3.238  acres  (5.8  per 
cent.),  as  compared  with  1913,  and  7.766  acres 
(13  per  cent.)  less  than  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  1904-13.  The  acreage  returned  as  under 
Brussels  Sprouts  was  11,574,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  in  the  eastern  counties.  Bed- 
fordshire, with  4,788  acres.  Worcestershire  with 
1.014  acres,  and  Kent  with  886  acres  are  the 
chief  counties  for  this  crop.  Cauliflower  or  Broc- 
coli was  planted  on  7,925  acres ;  the  counties 
in  which  this  crop  is  most  widely  grown  are 
Kent.  1,194  acres,  Cornwall,  1,108  acres,  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  602  acres.  The 
area  returned  as  under  Kohl-rabi  was  15.760 
acres,  or  1,359  acres  (9.4  per  cent.)  more  than 
in  1913.  There  were  additions  in  Essex  (489 
acres)  and  Cambridgeshire  (252  acres),  and  the 
total  in  the  eastern  division,  which  accounts  for 
more  than  half  of  the  total  acreage  in  the  coun- 
try, was  843  acres  greater  than  in  1913.  The 
acreage  under  Carrots  was  increased  from  10.018 
acres  in  1913  to  10,768  acres  in  1914.  Of  the 
chief  counties  for  this  crop,  Lincolnshire  and  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  increased  their  areas 
hy  550  acres  and  210  acres  respectively ;  Cam- 
bridgeshire reduced  its  area  by  90  acres.  Onions 
were  grown  on  a  smaller  area  than  in  the  pre- 
vious vear,  the  total,  3,479  acres,  being  487  acres 


(12.3  per  cent.)  less  than  in  1913,  and  the 
smallest  area  recorded  since  1908.  Practically 
every  division  returned  a  reduced  area,  281 
acres  (13  per  cent.)  being  withdrawn  from  this 
crop  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  acreage  in 
Bedfordshire,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
Onion  county,  fell  from  1,220  acres  to  1,086 
acres.  The  acreage  under  Celery  was  increased 
to  5,471  acres,  and  recovered  practically  all  the 
ground  lost  in  1913.  Rhubarb  was  grown  on 
6,655  acres  in  1914,  an  increase  of  161  acres  as 
compared  with  1913.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, where  about  half  of  the  total  crop  is  grown, 
had  a  smaller  acreage  under  this  crop,  but  the 
next  most  important  counties,  Lancashire.  Essex, 
Cheshire,  and  Middlesex,  each  returned  increased 
areas.  Only  77  acres  of  Chicory  were  grown  in 
1914,  this  being  a  decrease  of  16  acres  as  com- 
pared with  1913.  The  acreage  under  Sugar 
Beet,  which  rose  from  about  500  acres  in  1910 
and  1911  to  about  4,000  acres  in  the  next  two 
years,  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  1914,  the  total, 
2,334  acres,  being  little  more  than  half  that 
returned  in  1913. 

A  London  Nursery  Seventy  Years  Ago. 

— As  is  usual  at  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery 
at  Pine-Apple  Place,  the  show-houses  are 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowering  plants, 
consisting  of  Roses,  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons, 
Cacti,  Calceolarias,  etc.,  which,  being  grouped 
closely  together,  produce  a  brilliant  effect. 
After  passing  through  the  show-houses,  to 
the  right  is  a  house  on  whose  west  side 
platform  stand  many  fine  plants  of  Calceo- 
larias in  splendid  bloom.  Among  spotted 
varieties,  the  handsomest  we  noticed  were 
Standishii,  Lady  Sale,  Prince  of  Wales,  Surprise, 
Staffordii,  Target,  Cutbushii,  Lady  Constable, 
and  Queen  Victoria.  Of  blotched  kinds,  we 
remarked  Magician,  bright  purple  on  a  cream- 
coloured  ground ;  Rosea  grandiflora,  having  a 
fine  rose-coloured'  spot  on  a  pale  ground ;  Albert 
Superb,  somewhat  resembling  Magician ;  Andro- 
mache, dark  maroon  on  a  pale  ground ;  Queen 
of  Beauties,  a  distinct  variety,  having  a  pale 
brown  spot  on  a  sulphur  ground ;  together  with 
several  other  good  kinds.  In  the  stove  was 
the  white  Hindsia  violacea.  This  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  easily  cultivated 
greenhouse  plant,  whose  heads  of  long  funnel- 
shaped,  snow-white  blossoms  surpass  even  the 
Jasmine  in  sweetness,  and  are  equalled  only  in 
beauty  by  the  blue-flowering  species  of  which  it 
is  a  variety.  In  the  same  collection  were  in 
bloom  Costus  nepalensis,  the  white  distended 
flowers  of  which  contrasted  well  with  the  crimson 
sheaths  from  which  they  issue ;  and  a  plant  of 
Sinningia  guttata,  whose  flowers,  covered  with 
innumerable  brown  spots  distinctly  depicted  on 
a  delicate  cream-coloured  ground,  render  it  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  genus.  The  beautiful  climb- 
ing shrub  Combretum  purpureum,  trained  along 
the  roof,  was  just  coming  finely  into  bloom,  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda,  one  of  the  best  of  stove 
climbers,  planted  out  in  a  bed,  and  extending 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  roof,  will  soon  pre- 
sent a  rich  display  of  sweet-scented  blossoms. 
In  the  house  formerly  the  Orchidaceous  house 
was  a  large  plant  of  Clerodendron  splendens 
trained  along  the  roof.  We  were  informed  that 
this,  by  being  pruned  back  every  alternate 
month,  has  been  induced  to  produce  flowers  from 
December  up  to  the  present  time,  when  it  is 
still  in  bloom.  By  this  means,  therefore,  this 
handsome  stove  twiner  may  be  rendered  an  object 
of  beauty  almost  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  Heath-house  was  gay  with  many  species  of 
that  beautiful  tribe,  and  the  house,  a  span- 
roofed  one,  being  well  ventilated,  and  otherwise 
adapted  to  their  growth,  the  plants  looked  very 
healthy,  and  exhibited  good  cultivation.  A  house 
formerly  employed  for  other  purposes  has  been 
much  altered  and  rendered  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Orchidaceae,  as  the  health  of  the  plants 
amply  proved.  It  is  a  span-roofed  structure, 
about  35   feet  in   length,  and  nearly   25  feet  in 
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width,  and  is  heated  by  means  of  hot  water 
flowing  in  iron  tanks  put  up  by  Messrs.  Burbidce 
and  Healv.  These  have  been  in  operation  for 
some  time,  and  are  found  to  work  well,  notwith- 
standing that  the  boiler  is  fixed  under  some 
disadvantage  from  the  circumstance  of  a  drain 
running  immediately  under  it,  which  prevented 
it  from  being  properly  set.  The  tanks,  passing 
round  the  house  below  the  stage  between  the 
pathway  and  the  glass,  have  small  openings  on 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  steam,  immediately 
from  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  can  be 
kept  open  or  shut,  thus  affording  either  moist  or 
dry  heat  as  required.  The  bed  in  the  centre  of 
the  house  is  also  heated  by  means  of  hot  water 
from  the  same  boiler  flowing  in  open  tanks,  the 
vapour  from  which  enters  the  house  through  a 
number  of  finely  perforated  zinc  plates  which 
are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bed.  Extract 
from   the   Gardeners'    Chronicle,   June   H,   iS.'/o. 


CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS  IN  TUBS. 

There  are  places  in  most  gardens  where 
it  is  impossible  to  introduce  flower-beds  or 
borders,  but  where  the  presence  of  grow- 
ing plants  is  desirable.  Thus  suitable  plants 
are  grown  in  tubs,  ornamental  vases,  or 
other  receptacles  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses. May  and  June  are  good  times  to  begin 
tub-gardening.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found 
that  only  the  hardier  subjects  will  be  suitable, 
such  as  Sweet  Bay,  Camellia,  Aucuba,  or  Arbutus, 
but  a  wider  selection  is  desirable  wherever 
possible.  The  horticultural  sundriesmen  supply 
tubs  of  many  descriptions,  from  the  most 
elaborate  and  ornate  receptacle  to  the 
plainest  of  Oak  tubs.  An  excellent  and  inex- 
pensive tub  can  also  be  made  by  cutting  a  petro- 
leum barrel  in  two ;  these  will  last  for  many 
years.  They  must  be  well  burnt  out  and  after- 
wards painted  outside  to  harmonise  with  the  sur- 
roundings. In  many  cases  a  plain  dark  green 
will  suffice  and  will  not  clash  with  the  tint  of 
the  flowering  plant.  The  next  consideration  is 
to  prepare  a  compost  of  rich  soil.  For  the 
majority  of  subjects  the  best  soil  will  be  found 
in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
well-decayed  manure  in  equal  parts,  with  char- 
coal and  sand  added,  but  in  special  cases  a  little 
variation  in  the  ingredients  may  be  necessary. 
When  preparing  the  soil  for  tubs  it  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  the  plants  will  improve 
with  age,  and  provision  should  be  made  for 
them  remaining  in  the  tubs  for  some  years. 
Several  fair  sized  holes  having  been  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  sufficient  crocks  or  clinkers 
should  be  placed  at  the  base  to  ensure  free 
passage  of  the  drainage  water.  A  layer  of  rough 
turf  or  leaf-soil  should  be  placed  over  the  crocks 
before  putting  in  any  of  the  compost.  Never  use 
the  soil  when  wet ;  it  should  be  in  a  friable  condi- 
tion, and  the  rammer  used  to  make  the  whole 
firm.  Do  not  fill  the  tubs  too  full,  but  leave 
ample  room  for  top-dressings.  One  of  the 
most  popular  plants  for  use  in  tubs  is  Agapan- 
thus  umbellatus.  This  plant  flowers  best  when 
thoroughly  well  established  in  the  tub,  and 
can  be  kept  in  good  health  for  years 
by  judicious  feeding.  Hydrangeas  are  also 
favourites,  and  produce  an  excellent  effect, 
especially  near  water.  Established  plants 
often  measure  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  as  much  through,  remaining  in  bloom  until 
the  end  of  the  season.  Aloysia  citriodora 
(Lemon-scented  Verbena),  and  the  stronger 
growing  varieties  of  scented-leaved  Pelargonium 
are  general  favourites,  and  may  be  used  on 
verandahs  and  outside  windows,  especially  where 
fragrance  is  of  more  importance  than  dis- 
play. Plumbago  capensis  and  Streptosolen 
Jamesonii  are  two  striking  plants,  the  light  blue 
of  the  former  contrasting  effectively  with  the 
orange-scarlet  of  the  latter.  A  few  tubs  of  white 
Marguerites  are  often  useful  to  separate  decided 


colours.  These  will  not  last  so  long  as  many  of 
the  subjects  mentioned  above,  but  will  do  well 
for  two  years.  Both  Ivy-leaved  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums are  very  bright,  and  can  be  procured 
in  a  wide  range  of  colour.  They  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  very  hot  and  dry  positions, 
in  these  conditions  they  will  revel,  vfhere  many 
subjects  will  not  thrive.  Heliotropes  and 
Fuchsias,  trained  either  as  pyramids  or  as 
standards,  are  effective.  When  used  in  the 
latter  style,  a  suitable  groundwork  must 
be  provided.  Tubs  of  Lilies  may  also  be 
introduced  in  suitable  positions.  These  will  only 
last  for  a  limited  period,  but  if  required  for  a 
special  season  or  purpose,  they  make  a  charming 
display.  Lilium  speciosum,  L.  speciosum  album, 
L.  auratum,  L.  longifldrum,  and  the  brilliant, 
late-flowering  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei  are  the 
best.  Sweet  Peas  can  be  grown  in  tubs,  but  are 
not  specially  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
unless  space  for  their  cultivation  in  the  open 
ground  is  extremely  limited. 

Besides  the  flowering  subjects  mentioned, 
Cordyline  indivisa,  the  hardier  Palms  (such  as 
Chaemerops  Fortunei),  Phormium  Tenax  (New 
Zealand  Flax),  Orange-trees,  Myrtles,  Bam- 
boos,   Agaves,    Yuccas,    and   the    hardier     Tree 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{I'hi    Editort    do    not    hold    thevuelvet    rtipontibU    Itr 
the  opinione  expreteed  by  corretpondtnlt.) 

Seedlings    of     Cytisus     Dallimorei.-1u 

the  arboretum,  at  Kew,  not  far  from  the  tea 
pavilion,  are  two  remarkable  beds  of  Cytisus  in 
flower.  At  a  first  glance  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  planted  with  an  indis- 
criminate mixture  of  the  purple  Cytisus  JUalli- 
morei  and  the  white  and  yellow  Brooms,  with 
examples  of  the  Moonlight  Broom  and  C.  An- 
dreanus. Closer  inspection  shows  various  forms 
that  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, though  purple  forms  approaching  C.  Ual- 
limorei  are  in  the  majority,  they  bear  a  label 
inscribed,  "  Seedlings  of  Cytisus  Dallimorei," 
and  they  show  an  almost  incredible  amount  of 
variation  and  reversion.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  recall  the  fact  that  C.  Dallimorei  is  a  hybrid 
raised  in  1900  from  the  crimson-winged  Broom, 
C.  scoparius  var.  Andreanus,  crossed  with 
pollen  of  the  white  Broom,  C.  albus,  and  that 
the  only  other  seedling  had  clear  yellow  flowers 
and  was  called  C.  Dallimorei  aureum.  When 
the  history  of  C.  Dallimorei  was  originally  given 
in  these  pages  five  years  ago  (Oard.  Chron., 
June  18,  1910,  p.  397),  it  was  remarked  that  self- 
fertilised  seedlings  of  both  the  purple  and  the 
yellow  hybrid  had    been   obtained  at  Kew,   and 


Fig.    109. — cytisus   dallimorei  :     flowers    rose-coloured. 


Ferns,  such  as  Dicksonia  antarctica,  give  a  wide 
selection  of  interesting  foliage  plants.  These 
are  often  grown  in  tubs  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, and  would  benefit  considerably  by  being 
placed  out-of-doors  for  the  summer.  When  the 
plants  are  first  placed  in  the  tubs,  great  caution 
is  necessary  to  avoid  making  the  soil  sour  by 
over-watering.  Very  little  moisture  is  required 
by  the  roots  at  first,  a  syringing  in  the  after- 
noons during  hot  weather  being  almost  all  that 
is  needed.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth 
the  amount  of  water  given  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased, till  during  the  hottest  months  they  may 
require  moistening  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  regular  application  of  stimulants  plays 
an  important  part  in  keeping  the  plants  in  vigor- 
ous health.  The  best  way  is  to  mix  some  arti- 
ficial plant  food  with  finely  sifted  soil,  and 
apply  a  small  quantity  to  each  tub  every  ten  or 
fourteen  days ;  or  it  can  be  used  alternately  with 
manure  water.  In  cases,  however,  where  the 
tubs  are  standing  on  stone  or  marble,  the  use  of 
manure  water  is  not  advised,  as  the  drainage 
from  the  tubs  is  apt  to  become  offensive. 

Never  allow  old  leaves  or  faded  blooms  to 
remain  on  the  plants.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
should  be  tied  into  the  required  positions,  but 
not  too  stiffly.    J.  67.  Weston. 


that  three  seedlings  of  the  latter  had  already 
flowered,  two  being  bright  yellow  and  one  prim- 
rose tipped  with  light  purple  on  the  upper  petal. 
These  different  forms  may  be  seen  at  tab.  8,462 
of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  where  C.  Dallimorei 
is  figured.  The  purple  seedlings  were  less  vigor- 
ous, and  their  flowering  was  awaited  with  much 
interest,  because  of  the  apparent  absence  of 
yellow  from  C.  Dallimorei.  They  were  planted 
in  a  circular  bed,  and  in  1912  they  all  flowered, 
and  proved  to  be  as  follows: — One  practically 
identical  with  ft  scoparius  var.  Andreanus;  one 
light  yellow,  closely  resembling  the  Moonlight 
Broom  (C.  scoparius  var.  sulphureus),  both  in 
size  and  colour ;  two  whites,  practically  C. 
albus,  but  oik'  flowering  earlier  than  the  other; 
two  purples,  closely  resembling  C.  Dallimorei ; 
and  on-?  white  with  purple  wings,  and  thus  in- 
termediate between  the  two  preceding.  A  later 
batch  of  seedlings  was  planted  in  an  oblong 
bed,  and  areas  follows: — Three  purples,  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  colour,  but  with  the  free-flower- 
ing habit  of  C.  Dallimorei ;  six  other  purples, 
also  varying  but  with  fewer  flowers;  three 
whites,  closely  resembling  C.  albus  ;  three  cream 
with  lemon-coloured  wings;  two  bright  yellow, 
one  of  them  very  free-flowering ;  ono  white  with 
purple  wings ;  and  one  light  yellow  with  red 
wings,  but  about  the  size  of  C.  Dallimorei.  The 
two   latter    are   very    pretty.       Several   of    the 
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seedlings  with  few  flowers  are  probably 
undeveloped  at  present,  and  one  cannot  judge 
their  quality  yet.  The  first  batch  showed 
a  reversion  to  both  grandparents,  but  none  of 
the  later  batch  have  the  6ize  and  shape  of  the 
common  Broom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  seed- 
lings first  mentioned,  though  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  whites  they  are  larger  than  in  C. 
albus.  The  earlier  seedlings  are  now  flowering 
for  the  third  time,  and  retain  their  character, 
the  difference  between  the  two  whites  being  very 
marked,  for  at  the  moment  of  writing  one  is  in 
full  bloom,  while  the  other  has  passed  into  young 
fruit.  The  close  resemblance  of  the  large  light- 
yellow  form  to  C.  scoparius  var.  sulphureus 
almost  invites  a  query  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
latter,  but  we  do  not  know  if  C.  scoparius  and 
C.  albus  have  been  crossed.  Two  or  three  in- 
teresting questions  arise  out  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  one  of  them  is  the  possibility  of 
raising  new  and  improved  varieties.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  original  C.  Dallimorei  had 
such  a  weak  constitution  that  its  future  was  only 
assured  by  grafting  it  on  the  common  Laburnum, 
and  that  the  stock  has  since  been  increased  by 
the.  same  means.  Some  of  the  new  seedlings  in 
the  bed,  however,  are  both  vigorous  and  very 
floriferous,  and  the  hybrid  being  fertile  it  would 
appear  that  a  stock  can  be  kept  up  from  seed, 
though  there  may  always  be  a  little  excitement 
as  to  what  any  particular  batch  may  produce. 
And  there  will  be  an  excellent  field  for  selection. 
One  can  hardly  institute  a  comparison  with  the 
remarkable  segregation  of  character  seen  among 
secondary  hybrids,  for  in  this  case  no  further 
crossing  took  place.  It  is,  however,  quite 
parallel  to  that  of  Epidendrum  kewense  self- 
fertilised,  whose  history  has  already  been  given 
{Orchid  Review,  1907,  p.  58),  except  that  in  the 
Cytisus  the  reversion  is  more  complete.  Hybrid- 
ists have  generally  fought  shy  of  experiments  of 
this  kind,  holding  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
promising,  but  the  present  experiment  should 
help  to  dispel  the  idea.  One  must  always  re- 
member that  continued  hybridising  introduces 
new  and  disturbing  elements,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  hybrid  re-crossed  with  one  of  its  parents, 
and  more  experiments  in  6elf-fertilising  promis- 
ing hybrids  would  not  be  interesting  only  from  a 
biological  aspect.  An  opportunity  for  segrega- 
tion of  character,  of  course,  -occurs  in  either  case, 
and  valuable  results  might  follow.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  point  out  that  the  possibility  of  raising 
larger-flowered  varieties  of  more  intense  colour 
by  re-crossing  C.  scoparius  var.  Andreanus  with 
the  best  of  the  new  purples  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.     R.  A.  Rolfe. 

Rhamnus  Frangula.— The  wood  of  this 
small  tree  is  at  present  much  wanted  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  gunpowder.  Formerly  it  was 
imported  from  Germany,  where  apparently  the 
tree  was  coppiced  in  order  to  get  straight  stems. 
The  wood  is  required  free  from  bark,  but  the 
bark  has  also  a  market  value  as  a  mild  but  very 
effective  purgative,  and  wa6  much  used  before 
Cascara  Sagrada  (Rhamnus  Purshiana)  was  so 
largely  advertised.  There  is  nevertheless  etill 
a  demand  for  the  bark.  Those  who  know  where 
the  tree  grows  in  fair  abundance  should  make 
known  the  fact,  because  at  this  time  of  year  the 
bark  peels  off  readily,  and  the  peeled  wood  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  gunpowder  manufac- 
ture. The  wood  is  known  commercially  as  "  Dog- 
wood." but  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  the 
true  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea).  The  wood  is 
recognised  by  the  manufacturer  bv  having  a 
reddish  stain  around  the  small  pith  which  the 
wood  of  Cornus  does  not  possess.  Rhamnus 
Frangula  grows  on  siliceous  sandy  soil  in  shadv 
woods,  where  there  is  some  moisture  and  leaf- 
mould.  The  leaves  are  oval,  entire,  and  feather- 
veined,  and  the  few  yellowish  flower";  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  are  now  in  blossom.  The  bark, 
when  scratched  with  the  finger  nail  or  a  knife- 
blade,  shows  a  crimson  colour  underneath.  I 
hope  this  description  will  enable  the  plant  to  be 
recognised  by  those  who  do  not  know  it.  Wood 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  required.  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  identify  any  specimen  sent  to  me 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  advise  as  to  the  profitable 
disposal  of  it.  In  view  of  the  present  difficulty 
experience  should  teach  the  necessity  of  cultivat- 
ing Rhamnus  Frangula  in  woods  in  this  country. 
In  the  New  Forest  and  the  Dartmoor  ravines  and 
Cornish  valleys,  and  in  similar  woods  and  hilly 


districts  in  the  southern  and  Midland  counties,  it 
could  be  easily  grown.  E.  M.  Holmes,  Ruthven, 
Sevenoaks. 

Lime  and  Ericaceous  Plants  (see  p.  318). 
— Whoever  was  the  first  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  lime  was  detrimental  to  Ericas 
and  Azaleas  must  have  had  good  ground  for 
doing  so.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  stated  was 
about  fifty  years  ago  in  Lindley's  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture.  I  have  not  the  book 
by  me  now,  or  might  have  quoted  the  passage. 
May  I  ask  Mr.  Weathers  if  he  has  seen  Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive  in  a  chalky  district  ?  I  think 
Mr.  Weathers  would  find  out  his  mistake  if  he 
attempted  to  grow  Heaths  and  Azaleas  by  using 
water  drawn  from  wells  in  chalky  districts. 
W.  P.  Roberts,  Fron  Haul,  Holywell. 

Lackey     Moth     and    the     Sparrow.— I 

have  not  had  much  opportunity  this  year  of 
noticing  the  extent  of  insect  infestations  in  the 
fruit  garden,  but  I  was  impressed  recently  by 
the  number  of  nests  of  the  lackey  moth  cater- 
pillar on  a  Whitethorn  fence  along  the  sea  front 
at  Frinton-on-Sea,  Essex.  It  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  count  a  hundred  nests  in  a 
ten  yards'  run  of  the  fence.  Estimating  the  num- 
ber per  nest  as  thirty,  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand caterpillars  feeding  on  ten  yards  of  fence  is 
rather  formidable.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
fence  is  not  typical  of  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  fruit  garden;  in  fact,  the  general  impression 
that  I  had  formed  was  that  this  year  insect 
damage  to  fruit  trees  was  much  less  than  is 
usually  the  case.  The  fence  in  question  was 
almost  entirely  defoliated  in  places.  I  noticed 
also  that  a  large  number  of  sparrows  left  the 
fence  as  I  approached.  I  am  convinced  that 
they  were  relieving  the  nests  of  many  of  their 
occupants.  In  this  respect  at  the  present  sea- 
son of  the  year  I  am  sure  that  the  sparrow  does 
an  immense  amount  of  good.  An  entomologist 
has  frequently  told  me  that  in  spraying  our 
fruit  trees  with  arsenites  we  poison  many  of  the 
caterpillar-eating  birds  as  well  as  the  cater- 
pillars themselves.  I  wonder  if  this  state- 
ment is  correct?  If  able  to  do  so,  I 
will  note  later  the  extent  to  which  the 
ravages  of  the  caterpillar  axe  held  in 
check  by  the  sparrow.  Cyclist  J.  C.  Grimwood, 
C  Company,  8th  Essex  Regiment,  Frinton- 
on-Sea. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia.— I  had  long  ago 
written  off  this  beautiful  Chinese  tree  from  the 
list  of  plants  agreeing  with  our  cool  Western 
climate.  It  grows  vigorously  enough,  but  it 
seemed  to  require  stronger  sunshine  than  we  can 
give  it  to  flower  freely.  There  are  two  speci- 
mens here  about  30  years  old  and  20  feet  high, 
which,  hitherto,  have  only  given  a  few  meagre 
panicles  of  flower — some  seasons  none  at  all.  But 
the  result  of  the  hot  summers  of  1913  and  1914 
is  apparent  this  year,  for  the  little  trees  are  now 
loaded  with  blossom,  which  makes  me  regret 
having  hacked  them  ruthlessly  into  mere  sup- 
ports for  rambler  Roses  and  Clematis.  Eight 
degrees  of  frost  on  May  12  did  no  harm  to  the 
flowers,  which  were  then  just  about  to  open, 
though  all  the  young  foliage  of  Davidia 
involucrata  was  destroyed.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monrcith. 

Rhododendrons.  — A  well-flowered  plant  of 
Rhododendron  or  Azalea  should  never  be  allowed 
to  carry  its  seed  vessels,  for  if  this  be  done  the 
chance  of  a  free  blooming  next  season  will  only 
be  a  poor  one.  Any  growths  that  cause  over- 
crowding may  now  be  removed.  Many  free- 
flowering  varieties  are  all  the  better  for  being 
thinned.  The  best  time  to  prune  is  in  the 
spring,  just  before  growth  commences.  Any 
plants  growing  in  dry  situations  should  be 
given  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Plants  that 
have  been  forced  should  receive  a  good 
soaking  at  the  roots  and  be  planted  out  in 
some  partially  shaded  spot ;  plant  very  firmly. 
On  light  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Camellias  with  a  hose  every  after- 
noon.    IF.  A.  Cook,  Godalming. 

The  Manure  Heap.— In  the  leading  article 
for  May  29,  1915,  p.  296,  it  is  stated  that  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  manure  heap  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  when  stored  out-of-doors,  if  well 
compacted  and  covered  with  a  3-inch  layer  of 
soil.    This  plan  would  seem  to  be  a  crude  form  of 


the  practice  I  have  seen  in  vogue  in  some  parts, 
of  France,  where — in  certain  regions,  at  any  rate 
— the  "stratification"  of  the  manure  appeared 
to  be  universally  adopted.  The  manure  is 
"  stratified "  by  placing  alternate  layers  of 
manure  (including  vine  prunings  and  weeds) 
and  earth,  the  uppermost  layer  being  one  of 
earth,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well.  I  have 
never  6cen  this  plan  adopted  elsewhere,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  if  not  important  that  com- 
parative results  of  this  method  of  storage  should 
be  proved.  It  may  be  that  in  each  case  the 
nitrogen  losses  may  really  be  equal,  but  that  re- 
placement by  the  aid  of  Azotobacter  and  similar 
organisms  may  occur  where  sufficient  soil,  air, 
and  loss  of  acidity  is  present  for  their  develop- 
ment. Lately  I  have  kindly  been  given  some  of 
Prof3ssor  Bottomley's  "  Bacterised  Peat"  for 
trial,  and  the  point  about  it  which  has  struck  me 
is  the  double  nature  of  the  method  of  preparation, 
namely,  that  first  the  peat-moss  is  broken  down 
by  one  fermentation,  and  then  nitrogen  fixers  are 
used.  Surely  something  of  the  same  type  must 
happen  in  the  conversion  of  strawy  litter 
through  the  stage  of  "  short  n.anure  "  into  the 
final  product  of  old  black  material  called  "  ter- 
reau  "  by  thi)  French,  and  so  valued  by  them. 
Lastly,  one  frequently  sees  lime  cast  upon  and 
mixed  with  the  rubbish  and  weed  heap.  Is  this 
not  a  mistake  as  likely  to  interfere  with  a 
primary  acid  fermentation?    H.  E.  Durham. 
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ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

June  8. — The  exhibition  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  again  a  great 
success,  but  the  attendance  was  smaller  than 
usual,  due  probably  to  extremely  hot  weather, 
for  the  shade  temperature  was  nearly  90°.  But 
the  flowers  remained  fresh  and  bright,  and,  as 
every  part  of  the  hall  was  filled  with  exhibits, 
the  show  was  an  exceedingly  good  one.  The 
number  of  novelties  submitted  to  the  Floral 
Committee  was  unusually  large,  and  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  received  Awards  of  Merit.  The 
Orchid  Committee  recommended  three  First- 
class  Certificates  and  one  Award  of  Merit. 

There  was  very  little  for  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  to  consider,  and  the  only  award 
made  in  this  section  was  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  herbs. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
the  thirteenth  "  Masters "  memorial  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell,  the  address 
being  on  "  Recent  Investigations  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil"  (see  article  on 
p.  328). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair),  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  F.  W.  Harvey,  G. 
Reuthe,  W.  J.  Bean,  Thos.  Stevenson,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  R.  W.  Wallace.  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon, 
H.  J.  Jones,  John  Dickson,  Arthur  Turner, 
Ed.  Mawley,  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  H.  Jenkins.  W. 
Cuthbertson,  R,  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  Howe, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  John  Green,  J.  W.  Barr  Jas. 
Hudson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and 
J.  Jennings. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Iris  Rotherside  Masterpiece.  —  A  hybrid, 
bulbous  Iris,  approximating  in  stature,  size  of 
flower,  vigour  and  flower  texture  to  the 
"  Dutch  Irises."  The  handsome  flowers  have 
white  stand-?"Hs,  the  falls  yellow  and  heavily 
blotched  with  orange-yellow.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Herbert  Chapman,  Ltd.,  Rye. 

Iris  Lord  of  June. — This  variety  has  all  the 
good  attributes  of  the  pallida  set  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  upper  petals  or  standards  are 
coloured  deep  lavender-blue ;  the  falls  are  rich 
violet,  with  prominent  golden-coloured  crest. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Baker,  Bexley. 

Iris  Lohengrin. — This  variety  also  belongs  to 
the  pallida  section,  and  is  a  most  striking  and 
distinct  flower.  The  scapes  are  fully  4  feet 
high,  and  the  handsome  flowers  are  coloured  rosy 
mauve.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Wallace  and 
Co.,   Colchester. 

Dianthus  neglectus  Aurora.  ■ —  A  glorified  D. 
neglectus  in  ail  its  parts,  being  larger  than  the 
type,   and   of   richer  rose  colouring.      The   one- 
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flowered  peduncles  reach  about  6  inches  high. 
The  narrow  grass-like  leaves  are  5  inches  long. 
Exhibited   by   Mr.   R.   Malby,   Woodford. 

Cotyledon  simplicifolia. — This  species  has  a 
branched  inflorescence  about  9  inches  high,  with, 
generally,  three  drooping  racemes  of  small  yellow 
flowers,  each  resembling  a  miniature  Laburnum 
truss.  The  foliage  is  small  and  characteristic  of 
the  genus.  Shown  by  Miss  Willhott,  Warley 
Place,   Warley. 

Aster  Alpinus  Nancy  Perry. — A  beautiful  form 
of  the  Alpine  Aster,  with  dense  heads  of  pretty 
blue  flowers  and  clear  yellow  centres.  The  plants 
were  exhibited  in  a  large  pan,  and  the  spikes 
were  so  numerous  as  to  almost  hide  the  base. 
In  stature  the  variety  is  only  about  9  inches. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Olearia  insignis  (see  fig.  110). — This  species 
has  strikingly  distinct  foliage,  and  capitulums 
some  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  ray  florets  being 
white  and  enclosing  a  prominent  yellow  disc. 
The  leathery,  ovate  leaves  are  covered  with  a 
dense  white  tomentum,  which  disappears  with 
age,  but  the  under-surfaces  are  always  white. 
The  flower-stalks  and  involucre  also  carry  a  dense 
white  tomentum.  The  plant  is  not  new  to  gar- 
dens, but  it  is  rare  in  cultivation.  The  late  Mr. 
Gumbleton  grew  the  plant  well  in  his  collection 
at  Belgrove,  Co.  Cork.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Notoutt. 

Primula  Ladybird. — A  tall-growing  hybrid 
that  has,  apparently,  P.  pulverulenta  as  a  parent. 
The  flowers  are  a  deep  rose  colour,  with  bronze- 
coloured  eye.  The  spikes  attain  to  a  height  of 
2  feet.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Milner,  Totley 
Hall,  Derbyshire. 

Delphinium  venustum.  —  This  plant  has 
flowers  of  a  delightful  Gentian-blue  colour ;  and 
the  somewhat  sparsely  flowered  spikes,  as  shown, 
were  about  2  feet  6  inches  high.  It  has  the 
grand  quality  of  early  flowering,  and  usually 
gives  an  abundance  of  its  rich  blue  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May.     Shown  by  Miss  Willmott. 

Papaver  orientalis  Perry's  Pigmy. — This 
flower  is  of  clear  salmon  colour.  Being  only 
some  18  inches  high,  the  plant  will  make  a  suit- 
able subject  for  the  foreground  of  the  hardy 
flower  border.     Shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Rose  Yellow  Bird. — A  fine  bush  variety  with 
creamy-white  flowers  after  the  Gloire  de  Dijon 
type,  and  strong,  shining  foliage,  suggesting  Tea 
blood.  The  blooms  are  pretty  in  the  bud, 
and  as  they  expand  show  a  suspicion  of  gold  at 
the  base  of  the  petals.  The  variety  is  free 
blooming.     Exhibited  by  Mr.    Chas.   Turner. 

Dianthus  woodfordiensis  (alpinus  X  del- 
toides). — A  hybrid  with  pretty  rose-pink  flowers 
and  ring  of  deeper  pink  in  the  centre.  The 
petals  are  pleasingly  fimbriated.  The  plant  re- 
minds us  of  D.  neglectus,  and  is  said  to  be 
almost  perpetual  flowering.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Clarence  Elliott. 

Oxytropis  hybrida  grandiflora  alba.  —  The 
flowers  are  white,  save  for  two  purple  blotches 
inside  the  keel  and  faint  purple  lines  on  the 
broad  standard.  They  are  borne  on  a  strong 
spike  with  stiff  stalk.  Shown  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perry. 

Lonicera  MaacJcii  (see  fig.  111). — This  Honey- 
suckle is  a  native  of  Southern  Manchuria  and 
Northern  Japan.  It  first  flowered  in  Europe  in 
the  Petrograd  Botanic  Garden  in  1883.  In  1907 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
specimens  atone  of  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  meet- 
ings, from  which  our  illustration  in  Fig.  Ill  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith.  The  slen- 
der, arching  branches  bear  numerous  creamy- 
white  flowers,  which  pass  to  Apricot-yellow  with 
age.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate-ovate  and  sharply 
acuminate. 

Syringa  Sweginzowii. — A  new  species  from 
China  with  lax  panicles  of  small,  pale  purple 
flowers  with  white  face  to  the  corolla  lobe.  The 
species  reminds  one  of  the  Persian  Lilac,  but 
the  inflorescence  is  rather  more  feathery.  The 
plant  is  floriferous  and  fragrant,  and  will  be 
welcomed  for  the  shrubbery. 

Micromcles  Folqueri. — Micromeles  >s  included 
in  Pyrus.  This  new  Chinese  species  has  branches 
crowded  with  dense  corymbs  of  white  flowers, 
like  a  truss  of  Cotoneaster  frigida.  The  leaves 
are  2£  to  3  inches  long,  ovate-acuminate,  white 
beneath,  with  prominent  ribs.    These  three  shrubs 


were  shown  by  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett). 

A  Lindley  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe  for  a  magnificent  plant  of  Utricu- 
laria  montana.  The  specimen  filled  a  pan  some 
2  feet  across,  and  was  crowded  with  the  hand- 
some  white    flowers   marked   with  yellow. 

General  Exhibits. 

The  following  Medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Antirrhinums,  Aquilegias 
and  Sweet  Peas.  This  exhibit  was  most  impos- 
ing and  was  splendidly  arranged.  The  quality 
of  the  flowers  was  superb,  and  especially  the 
Antirrhinums,  which  showed  a  refinement  that  is 
not  equalled  by  plants  grown  out-of-doors.  These 
were  a  revelation  to  many  ;  the  spikes  were  mas- 
sive, the  blooms  fresh  in  appearance — for  the 
Snapdragon  makes  a  fine  vase  flower — and  of  the 
most  delicate  tintings,  which  not  even  their 
companions  the  Sweet  Peas  could  equal,  for  the 
latter  do  not  possess  the  lovely  yellow,  orange 
and  bronze  shades  or  the  rich  pink  tones. 
Notable  varieties  were  Amber  Queen,  Cottage 
Maid  (pink  and  white),  Primrose  King,  Blush 
Queen  (new,  light  pink  and  shade  of  citron), 
Rose  Queen,  Coccinea,  Maize  Queen  (yellow, 
with  pink   reverse),   Bronze    Queen    (bronze  and 


purple  flowers  covered  on  the  outsides  of  the 
tubes  with  dense,  white  farina)  and  Saxifraga 
lantoscana  superba  may  be  instanced.  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Sheffield  for  Roses.  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Oxford,  for  Roses.  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  for  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lupins  in  variety  and  a  large  collection 
of  tall,  bearded  Irises  with  a  border  of  Nepeta 
Mussinii.  Mr.  James  Box,  Haywards  Heath, 
for  hardy  flowers  arranged  as  a  floor  group,  with 
imposing  central  bay  of  Papaver  orientalis 
varieties.  Messrs  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt, for  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved 
shrubs,  including  the  new  Lonicera  Maackii, 
Abutilon  vitifolium,  variegated  Elms  and 
Rosa  species,  such  as  the  yellow-flowered  R. 
Harrisonii,  R.  xanthina  (clear  yellow  and  bigger 
than  the  old  Scotch  Rose),  R.  ochroleuca,  the 
Double  Pink  and  Double  Yellow  Scotch  Roses. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  for  a 
large  table  of  well-flowered  Gloxinias  and 
Streptocarpuses,  and  Messrs.  Waterer,  Sons 
and  Crisp,  Ltd.,  Twyford,  for  hardy  flowers, 
with  a  rock-garden  in  the  centre,  planted  with 
choice  Alpines. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  Burnett, 
Guernsey,  for  Carnations.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons,  Colchester,  for  Roses.  Mr.  Elisha  J. 
Hicks,    Twyford,    for   Roses.      Messrs.    Stuart 


Fig.  110. — olearia  insignis. 

(See  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee's  Awards.) 


yellow)  and  Fiery  Bell  (orange-scarlet).  The 
Sweet  Peas  included  such  beautiful  varieties  as 
Frilled  Pink,  Illuminator,  Jean  Ireland,  New 
Marquis  and  Alfred  Watkins. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  S. 
Bide  and  Sons,  Farnham,  for  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  comprising  50  varieties  in  76  vases. 
This  imposing  collection  embraced  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation  and  several  novelties. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Belfast,  for 
Sweet  Peas,  pleasingly  arranged,  with  sprays  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  comprising  long- 
stemmed  spikes  of  the  best  varieties.  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son,  Langport,  .Somersetshire, 
for  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums  and 
other  hardy  flowers.  The  Paeonies  deserve 
special  mention,  and  especially  the  varieties 
Viscount  Cross,  a  single  flower  of  beauti- 
ful rose  colour,  with  a  big  cushion  of 
golden  stamens ;  Hunt  Cup,  pale  pink ;  The 
King,  crimson  ;  Queen  of  the  Roses ;  and  Con- 
ference, a  full  bloom  of  pretty  rose-pink  colour. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  for  varieties  of 
Papaver  orientalis  and  Irises,  and  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Irises  of  the 
tall,  bearded  section. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Allcrove, 
Langley,  for  Alpines  and  hardy  flowers  rich  in 
novelties,  of  which  the  rosy-purple  flowered 
Primula   vittata,     P.    capitata    (with     heads    of 


Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  for  Carnations, 
Hydrangeas,  Boronia  elatior,  Ericas,  Lotus 
peliorhynchus  and  a  good  strain  of  Strepto- 
carpus.  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  and  Sons,  Edmon- 
ton, for  miscellaneous  flowering  plants,  such  as 
Verbenas,  standard  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas, 
Lobelia  compacta,  Waverley  Blue,  Crassulas  and 
Heliotropes,  with  Ferns  in  great  variety.  Mr. 
W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  for  hardy  flowers.  Mr. 
G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  for  A-Upines  and  shrubs,  the 
latter  including  Enkianthus  campanulatus  and 
its  new  white  form,  albus ;  Crinodendron 
Hookeri,  Embothrium  coccineum,  Magnolia 
Watsonii  and  forms  of  Rhododendron  cinna- 
barinum.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham, 
for  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Piper  and  Sons, 
Bayswater,  for  Alpines  and  hardy  border 
flowers,  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate,  for  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  hardy 
flowers  and   Carnations. 

Bronze  Flora  Medal  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
and    Co.,   Ltd.,   Maidstone,   for  hardy   flowers. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs.  various  coloured  Lupins,  Styr.ix 
japonica,  Viburnum  plicatum.  a  batch  of  the 
dark-flowered  Weigela  Eva  l.athke.  Rhododen- 
drons and  a  splendid  pot  plant  of  Helichrysum 
diosmaefolium  (syn.  Ozothamnus  rosmanni- 
folius).      Miss   Dixon,    Edenside,    Kent,    for  a 
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rockery  with  Alpines.  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott, 
Stevenage,  for  a  group  of  Alpines,  the  centre 
of  the  exhibit  comprising  a  group  of  interesting 
Saxifragas,  including  S.  longifolia,  S.  Aizoon, 
S.  Macnabiana  (the  stately  inflorescence  having 
white  flowers  with  numerous  dark  crimson 
spots).  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  for  his  fine  strain 
of  greenhouse  Streptocarpuses.  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell,  Richmond,  for  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  in  pots.  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Char- 
man,  Bushey,  for  hardy  plants,  notably  Geum 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Cistus  purpureus  and  Paeonia 
lutea  splendens.     Messrs.  Whitelegg  and  Page, 


Cobb,  Pantia  Ralli,  S.  Low,  R.  G.  Thwaites  and 
F.   Sander. 

AWARDS    RECOMMENDED. 

Flust-class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  Princess  Mary  (parentage  un- 
recorded), from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq., 
Brackenhurst,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Davis).  This  beautiful  Odontoglossum  was  by 
error  given  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Chelsea 
Show,  and  now,  when  again  shown,  the  Award 
of  Merit  was  replaced  by  a  First-class  Certificate. 
The  very  fine  spike  bore  17  flowers  of  perfect 
shape,  white,  with  the   greater  part  of  the  sur- 


Horticultural  Society,  and  reported  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  22,  1913,  p.  367, 
and  published  in  the  list  of  hybrid  Orchids, 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Nov.  29,  1913,  p.  375,  the 
exhibitor  being  Mr.  Mocatta.  The  variety  St. 
Vincent  is  an  unexpected  advance  on  the 
original. 

Cypripedium  Curtisii  Sanderae,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  One  of  the 
greatest  prizes  of  recent  Orchid  importations, 
and  a  surprising  event  considering  the  many 
thousands  of  the  dark-coloured  species  which 
have  been  imported  without  any  variation  to- 
wards an   albino. 


Fig. 


111. — lonicera  maackii  :  flowers  creamy  white. 
(See  Awards  by  the  Floral  Committee,  p.  333.) 


Chislehurst,  for  Alpines  in  boxes.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mllner,  Sheffield,  for  hybrid  Primulas,  and 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  for 
hardy  flowers  and  the  beautiful  single  Rose — 
Mrs.  Rosalie  Wrinch,  a  large  bloom  of  rose-pink 
colour. 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Sir  Harry  Veitch, 
;ind  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary), 
Gurney  Wilson,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  W.  Bolton,  S.  W. 
Florv,  A.  Dye,  W.  P.  Bound,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
J.  Cypher,  J.  Charlesworth,  T.  Armstrong,  W. 


face  bearing  large,  claret-red  blotches.     A  very 
beautiful  hybrid  and  grown  up  to  its  best. 

Odontoglossum  Menier  var.  St.  Vincent 
Igandavense  X  amabile),  from  J.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  which  have  appeared, 
this  stands  in  the  front  rank  for  size,  beauty 
and  effective  colouring.  The  large  flowers  had 
a  white  ground  tinged  with  rose,  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  segments  being  closely  marked  with 
rich  clarev-coloured  snots  and  lines,  the  outer 
third  being  unspotted  and  the  front  of  the  lip 
white.     The  cross  was  first  shown  at  the  Royal 


This  fine  novelty,  which  holds  the  same 
position  in  the  larger-flowered  species  C. 
Curtisii  as  C.  callosum  Sanderae  does  in  C.  cal- 
losum,  was  imported  with  a  consignment  of  C. 
Curtisii  by  Messrs.  Sander  three  years  ago,  and 
the  appearance  of  its  large,  ivory-white  leaves, 
veined  and  barred  with  dark  green,  caused  it  to 
be  set  aside  for  flowering.  The  plant  now  bore 
four  flowers.  It  is  the  largest  and  nmst  beauti- 
ful of  the  albino  Cypripediums.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  pure  white  with  bright,  green  lines.  The 
long  petals  are  white  with  green  markings  on 
the  lower  half;  lip,  primrose  colour  with  a  pale 
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green  tinge  in  front.  It  adds  to  its  other  good 
qualities  beauty  of  foliage  and  freeness  of 
growth. 

Award  of  Merit 

Odontoglossum  crispu.ni  Perfect  Gem,  from 
W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone, 
Staffs  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes).  A  beautiful  white 
flower  with  a  large,  irregular  light-purple  blotch 
on  each  segment.  The  plant  was  in  Mr.  War- 
burton's  collection  as  0.  Perfect  Gem,  it  being 
considered  by  some  to  be  of  hybrid  origin. 

General  Exhibits. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Queen  of  Gatton,  a  fine  form,  with  large  blotches 
one  each  segment,  and  a  very  handsome  hybrid 
Odontoglossum  unnamed. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Davis),  staged  a  small  group  of  rare 
Orchids,  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  Among  the  most  noteworthy,  and 
proving  that  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  may 
be  grown  successfully  for  a  long  period,  were 
several  which  had  been  in  the  collection  for 
many  years,  including  the  fine  blush-white  C. 
Mossiae  Victoria,  for  which  Mr.  Fowler 
received  an  Award  of  Merit,  June  13,  1899 ; 
C.  M.  Sea  Foam,  white,  with  some  colour 
on  the  lip;  C.  M.  Venice,  a  very  handsome, 
dark  form ;  C.  M.  Arnoldii  Fowler's  variety 
and  others.  Some  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  ;  the  large  and  handsome  rose-coloured 
Miltonia  vexillaria  Fowler's  variety  and  the 
rare  Eulophiella  Peetersiana  were  also  noted. 
William  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  Staffs  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Howes),  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group  of  hand- 
some Odontoglossums,  most  of  the  hybrids  being 
raised  at  Walton  Grange.  0.  Queen  of  Spain 
was  a  very  large  and  heavily-blotched  flower ; 
0.  eximium  Walton  Grange  variety  was  of  a 
yellowish-claret  colour  with  lighter  margin,  and 
others  varied  in  colouring  in  a  great  degree,  the 
form  of  the  flowers  being  always  good. 

B.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Hannington),  showed  a  selection 
of  well-grown  Cattleyas,  chiefly  C.  Mossiae 
Wageneri,  with  good  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  their  great  novelty,  Cypripedium 
Curtisii  Sanderae  (see  Awards),  was  tho  chief 
attraction.  A  number  of  the  St.  Albans  strain 
of  Laelio-Cattleya  Fascinator,  the  pretty  L.-C. 
Roger  Sander  (L.-C.  luminosa  X  C.  Mossiae), 
good  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  L.-C.  Mauretania  mag- 
nifica  and  a  selection  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  of  fine 
type  made  a  good  display. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of  their  new 
hybrid  Miltoniae,  one  of  the  parents  of  which 
was  M.  vexillaria  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  and 
all  the  crosses  carry  on  the  large  ruby  mask  of 
the  lip  as  in  that  variety,  the  two  best  being 
M.  Charlesworthii  and  M.  Lyoth,  with  large 
deep-rose  flowers  and  fine  labellums,  but  which 
vary  considerably. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  and  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
staged  an  effective  group  in  which  the  princi- 
pal plants  were  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiae 
and  other  Cattleyas,  excellent  Laelio-Cattleya 
Fascinator,  well-grown  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
0.  Jasper  and  other  hvbrids,  arranged  with 
Odontioda  Cooksoniae,  0.  Charlesworthii  and 
others.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  and  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge. 
staged  an  effective  group  with  a  specimen  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  with  a  manv-branched 
spike  in  the  centre,  and  fine  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums arranged  with  red  Odontioda  Charlesworthii, 
O.  Lutetia  and  0.  Lambeauiana.  Good  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Aphrodite,  the  fine  yellow  L.-C.  Helias, 
and  specimens  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  also 
included.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  .Tarvisbrook. 
Sussex,  staged  a  group  in  which  the  forms  of 
Cattleya  Mossiae  and  0.  Mendelii  were  remark- 
able. Of  the  latter  the  two  best  were  the 
charming  C.  Mendelii  Princess  Mary,  with  white 
flowers  delicatelv  tinged  with  mauve,  and  which 
was  shown  at  Chelsea  for  the  Davidson  Cup. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Hassall  and  Co.,  Southgate,  arranged 
an'  effective  group  of  good  Laelia  purpurata, 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  including  white  forms,  hybrid 
Odontoglossums,  Trichopilia  Backhouseana  and 
others.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Flory  and  Black,  Orchid  Nursery, 
Slough,  showed  Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri  Lang- 
ley  variety,  a  very  large  white,  the  new  Laelio- 
Cattleya  Domallas  (Dominiana  X  Pallas),  and 
L.-C.  "Atricosa  (L.-C.  Ophir  X  C.  Schroderae), 
two  fine  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  a  good  Cattleya  Dussel- 
dorfei  Undine  and   two  Disa  Luna. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  sent  two  forms  of  Odontioda 
Joan,  Odontoglossum  crispum  President  Fallieres 
and  0.  c.  Ernest,  both  blotched  varieties. 
~  E.  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Camden 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  Miltonia  Charlesworthii,  with  four 
spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  (in  the  chair), 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  E.  A.  Bunyard,  E.  Beckett,  J. 
Willard.  A.  W.  Metcalfe.  J.  Jaques,  A.  E. 
Allan.  A  Grubb,  A.  Bullock.  H.  H.  Williams, 
Owen  Thomas  and  W.   Poupart. 

Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  herbs.  This 
collection  included  such  old-time^  plants  as 
Myrrhis  odorata  (Myrrh),  Marrubium  vulgare 
(Horehound),  Nepeta  Cataria  (Catmint),  Borago 
officinalis  (Borage),  Thymus  Chamaedrys,  Malva 
sylvestris  (Marsh  Mallow)  and  Echium  vulgare 
(Bugloss)  were  included. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  pot  plants  of  their  Dwarf 
French  Bean  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
on  August  12,  1905.  The  plants  were  fruiting 
well,  and  the  varieties  Canadian  Wonder  and 
Negro  Mammoth  Long  Pod,  all  sown  on  the  same 
date,    were   shown   for  comparison. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


Obituary 

Dr.  Hugo  Muller,  F.R.S.— The  death  of 
Dr.  Hugo  Muller  robs  the  world  of  a  distin- 
guished chemist  and  a  keen  and  remarkably 
successful  gardener.  Of  Dr.  Miiller's  contribu- 
tions to  chemical  science  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  here,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  his  remark- 
able capacity  and  success  as  an  amateur  gar- 
dener. He  served  for  many  years  on  the  Scien- 
tific Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Dr.  Miiller's  most  recent  contribution  to  science 
consists  in  the  discovery  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  bloom  or  farina  which  occurs  on  the 
peduncles  and  other  parts  of  Primulas.  He 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  this  substance 
consists  of  flavone,  which  is  the  parent  sub- 
stance of  the  yellow  pigments  present  in  so 
many  plants.  Dr.  Miiller's  garden  at  Camber- 
ley,  Surrey,  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  created  from 
the  sandy  wastes  of  that   county. 

Sir  A.  H.  Church.— Sir  A.  H.  Church, 
K.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  died  at  an  advanced  age  on 
May  31.  Distinguished  as  a  chemist,  and  for 
many  years  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Sir  Arthur  deserves  to  be 
remembere-d  by  horticulturists,  not  only  because 
of  his  keen  interest  in  plants  and  his  readiness 
to  help  those  who  were  engaged  in  scientific 
researches,  but  also  because  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  investigate  the  chemistry  of  plant  pig- 
ments. So  long  ago  as  in  1877  he  published  a 
paper  on  the  colouring  matter  of  Coleus  Ver- 
schaffeltii,  and  gave  the  results  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  pigment  now  known  as 
anthoeyan.  His  work  on  the  food  grains  of 
India,  published  in  1901,  also  contains  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  pigments  of  Rice.  His 
kindness  and  unfailing  courtesy,  no  less  than 
his  ability,  made  Sir  Arthur  Church  conspicu- 
ous among  the  distinguished  men  of  an  earlier 
generation,  and  retained  for  him  the  regard  and 
affection  of  the  scientific  workers  of  the  present 
day. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  9. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 
Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Arums  (Richardias) 
per  doz. 

—  yellow,  perdoz. 
Carnations,         per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,       per 

doz.  bunches..  12  0-16  0 

—  Carola     (crim- 
son),extralarge    2  6    3  0 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.        blooms 

pink 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cornflower,        per 

do*,  bun.,  blue 

—  white   . . 

—  pink     .. 
Eucharis,  per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15   and    18 
blooms 
Gladioli,   per    doz. 
bunches.  Blush- 
ing Pride 

—  Peach  Blossom 

—  white      (The 
Bride)  .. 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila,  white, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Iceland       poppies, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Iris,  Spanish,  blue, 

per  doz.  bun... 

—  white   . . 

—  mauve      and 
yellow  .. 

Lapaceria,  per  doz. 

blooms..         ..     16-20 
Lilium    candidum, 

perdoz.  blooms    10-16 

—  longiflorum, 

per  doz.,    long    2  6-30 
short 

—  lancif  ol  ium 
album,  long  .. 

—  short    .. 

rubrum,  per 

doz.,  long 

Bhort    .. 

Lily-of  -  the- Valley, 

per      dozen 

buncheB : 

—  extra  special ..  24  0 

—  special ..        ..  18  0 

—  ordinary         . .  15  0 
Marguerites,  yellow, 

per  doz,  bun. . .    2  0- 


3  0-40 

4  0-  G  0 


13-20 


3  0-40 

2  0-  2  6 

lfl-lfi 
2  0-26 

2  n-  2  fi 

16-20 


10-20 


(i  0-  6  0 
6  0-80 


6  0-90 
10-13 


4  0-60 
16-20 


fiO-OI) 

7  0-90 


6  0-80 


2  0 


16-21 
10-11 


s.d.  s.d. 
Myosotis    (Forget- 

me-not)perdoz. 

bunches  . .     2  6-36 

Nigella,    per    doz. 

bun 16-20 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya         . .     8  0-10  0 

—  Cypripedium..     2  6-40 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum  . .     2  0-30 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches,  G's   ..     S  0-  9  0 

Paeonies,  pink  and 

red,  perdoz.6'8    3  0-40 
Pelargonium,     per 

doz.     bunches, 

double    scarlet    4  0-60 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches  . .     4  0-50 

Pinks,    white,  per 

doz.  bunohes..     16-20 
Pyrethrum,  perdoz. 

bun.,        single 

coloured         . .     16-20 

—  double  white. .     2(1-2  8 

—  dble.   coloured    2  0-30 
Roses:     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride       16-20 

—  Duebess     of 
Wellington    ..     10-13 

—  Frau       Karl 
Druschki        ..     1  6    — 

—  Ge"n£ral  Jacque- 
minot . .         . .     0  6-09 

—  Joseph  Lowe . .     10-16 

—  LadyHillingdon   n  9-  1  fi 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garie     . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunehes. . 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bun. 
Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Stock, double  white, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Sweet     Peas,     per 

doz.     bunches, 

special.. 

—  ordinary 
Tuberoses,  per  pac- 
ket, 24  blooms 

White  Heather,  per 
don.  bunches  . . 


A. 


10-20 

1  0-  1  fi 
0  9-10 

o  9-  l  n 

10-16 


1  0-  2  n 
10-20 
10-20 


3  0    — 
16-20 


6  ".  8  0 
2  6-30 


Cut  Foliage,  &c:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum     Fern 

(Maidenhair) 

best,  per   doz. 

bunches  . .     3  0-40 

Agrostis  (Fairy 

Grass),  per  doz. 

bunches  ..     2  0-40 

Asparagus    plumo- 

sus,  long  trails, 

per  half-dozen    16-20 

—  medium,     doz. 
bunches  . .  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri       . .    6  0-12  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches  . .     3  0-50 
Croton  foliage, 

doz,  bunches  . .  12  0-16  0 


B.d.  s.  d. 
Cycas    leaves,    per 

doz —   — 

Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch      ..     10-16 
Fern,  French,  per 

doz.  bunches.,    o  6-  n  k 

—  common  3  0-40 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes      . .  10  0-12  0 
Moss,         gross 

bunches         . .    80   - 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small -leaved    6  0    — 

—  French,       per 

doz.  bunchen..     10-13 
Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails      . .    1  3-  l  6 


Remarks. — The  supplies  or  all  flowers — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lily-of-the-Valley — have  increased  consider- 
ably during  the  past  week.  There  are  only  a  fev 
bunches  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  to  be  seen  each  day.  ami 
consequently  the  price  of  this  flower  is  very  high.  Roses 
have  been  very  abundant ;  blooms  cut  in  the  bud  stage 
realise  a  reasonable  price,  but  there  is  no  demand  for 
fully-blown  Roses.  The  same  care  to  cut  the  flowers  ;n 
a  young  stage  should  be  exercised  by  growers  of  0am  i 
tions.  Double  and  single  Pyrethrums  are  very  numer- 
ous. Sweet  Peas  are  more  plentiful  each  day ;  th»» 
quality  of  the  flowers  is  verv  good.  An  increase.  1 
number  of  varieties  of  Oladioli  are  to  be  seen  on  th* 
salesmen's  stands,  but  The  Bride  sell*  the  bM.  Other 
varieties  are  Blushing  Bride.  Alccrnuinnii.  Ne  Plus  DIM  l 
Peach  Blossom  and  Fairv  Qur^en.  Double  while  Nnr 
cissus  is  over,  and  the  whit*1  Pink  Mrs.  Sinking  i*  > ■  <  I 
by  florists  as  a  substitute.  Foliage,  of  which  there  i?  .\ 
good  mi  only,  oonsiet*  chiefly  of  Appnrneiis  plumoous.  A 
Sprengeri.  Smilax.  Codiaeum  (Croton)  leaves  and  several 
varieties  of  gTasses. 
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Plants  In  Pots,  &e. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0-60 


10  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


18  0-30  0 
30  0-60  0 


4  0    — 
6  0    — 


18  0*30  0 
8  0-12  0 


B.  d.  s.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen       . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . . 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    . . 

—  variegated 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15  a 

tray  of  12's     .. 
Cocos  Weddeliaua, 

48's,  per  doz.  . . 

60'b,  per  doz. 

Crassulas,       white 

and  pink,  48's, 

per  doz.  . .  12  0-15  0 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen       . .  10  0-12  0 
Erica,      48's,      per 

dozen    ..         ..12  0-21  0 

—  Cavendishii    . .  IS  0-21  0 

—  coccinea         ...  12  0  15  0 

—  hybrida  ..  IS  0-21  0 

—  King     Edward  18  0-21  0 

—  raagniflca       ..  18  0-24  0 

—  persoluta,    per 

dozen 19  0-21  0 

Perns,   in    thumbs, 

per  100  . .         . .     8  0-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60's         . .  12  0-20  0 
Ferns   in  48's,   per 

dozen    ..         ..50-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen        . .     8  0-12  0 
-—  in      32's,      per 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  6-60 
3  0-36 


8  0-10  0 


Ficus  repens,  48's, 

per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,   48's,  per 

dozen 
Geonoma    gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each    . .     2  6-76 
Geranium,    zonals, 

48's,  per  doz.  . .  5  0-60 
Heliotropes,     48's, 

per  doz.  . .     6  0-  S  0 

Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz.  ..  10  0-18  0 

—  white,  per  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  blue,  each      . .     2  6-10  6 
Kentia      Bel  more - 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  Forsteriana, 

60's,  per  dozen  4  0-30 
larger,    per 

doz 18  0-36  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  . .  12  0-30  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen  . .  18  0-21  0 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white    6  0-  8  0  ( 
Pandanus  Veitctui, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums,  48's, 

per  doz. 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Rhodanthe,     pink, 

48's,  per  doz. . . 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

dozen 

—  pink,  per  doz.  . 
Verbenas,     Miss 

Willmott,  48's, 

per  doz.  . .     6  0-80 

—  scarlet . .         . .     8  0-90 


36  0-48  0 
9  0-10  0 


2  6-21  0 
5  0-60 


6  0-70 
8  0-10  0 


doz.  . .  . .  10  0-18  0 
Remarks.— There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in 
■this  department  during  the  week,  especially  in  the  de- 
mand for  bedding  plants.  All  flowering  plants  are  very 
plentiful  and  arrive  in  the  market  in  good  condirion. 
Orassulaa  are  one  of  the  latest  additions  amongst  flower 
ing  plants. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices 


Apples —  s.d.  s.d. 

—  Australasian, 

per  box  ..  12  6-15  0 

Apricots,    Spanish. 

16-20 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Lychees.perdz.  lbs.  17  0-18  0 
Melons,  each  . .  2  0-30 
Nectarines,     per 

doz 4  0-10  0 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       . .        . .  70  0  — 

—  Brazils,      new, 
per  cwt.  . .  52  0-60  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 
100        ..         ..     - 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 
per  cwt. 

Oranges,  per  case 

—  Cali  f  ornian 
seedless 

Peaches,     English, 

per  doz. 
Pears,    Australian, 

per  box 


!  0    — 

12  6-35  0 


:  0-12  0 


per  box 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Medium  ..     7  6  — 

—  X-medium      ..     8  6  — 

—  Extra   ..         ..96  — 

—  Double  X        ..  10  6  — 

—  Giant    ..        ..11  0-14  0 

—  Red,  per  ton  . .  £2n    — 

—  Jamaica,  p.  ton  £17    — 
•Cherries,     French, 

per  box  ...      —   — 

Figs,  perdoz.       ..     2  0-40 
Gooseberries, 

green,     per     J 

bushel  . .         . .     6  0-66 
Grape  Fruit  . .  22  0-24  0  per  box  . .  22  0-30  0 

Grapes :      English,  Raspberries,      per 

Black        Ham-  punnet  . .     0  8-10 

burgh,  per  lb. ..     16-30     Strawberries,     per 

—  Muscat,  per  lb.    2  0-50  basket  ..        ..    26- 
Remarks, — Thirty-two    thousand    boxes     of     Australian 

and  Tasmanian  Apples  and  Pears  have  arrived  during 
the  past  week ;  the  bulk  of  the  Apples  consisted  of  the 
variety  Stunner  Pippin.  Peaches  have  been  very  plenti- 
ful, and  there  has  been  a  good  supply  of  Nectarines, 
Figs  and  Melons.  Forced  Strawberries  are  nearly  over, 
but  the  field  crop  is  being  gathered  in  the  Southamp- 
ton district,  and  the  berries  will  soon  be  cheap.  Black 
"Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  are  still  plentiful. 
Apricots  from  the  Continent,  for  culinary  purposes, 
are  arriving  in  good  condition,  but  Cherries,  owing 
to  the  heat,  are  withstanding  the  journey  less  well. 
Green  Gooseberries  are  more  plentiful,  larger,  and  of 
"better  flavour.     E.   H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,   June  9. 


s.d.  s.d. 
1  0-  4  C 


Vegetables 

Asparagus,  Wor- 
cester, per  bun. 

BeanB,  French,  per 
lb 

Beetroot,  per 
buahel  .. 

■Cabbage,    per  doz. 

Carrots,  per  cwt.  . . 

—  New  French  per 
bunch 

Cauliflowers,  per 
doz. 

Cucumbers,  per  flat    6  0-90 

<5arlic,  per  lb.       . .  0  10-  1  0 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Horseradish,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 

Lettuce,     Cabbage 

and  Cos,  per  doz.     10-40 

Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  ButtonB 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Mustard  and  Cress. 

per  dozen  pun 

nets 
Onions,    per    cwt., 

Foreign 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Peas,  per  lb. 
Radishes,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Rhubarb,   outdoor, 

per  doz.  bndls. 
Spinach,  per  bus. .. 
Tomatos,  Engl  isb , 

perdoz. 

—  Teneriffe,    per 
bundle.. 

Turnips,   new,  per 

bun 0  6-  0  S 

Vegetable  Marrows, 
Worthing,      per 

doz S  0-10  0 

Watercress,  p.  doz.  0  6-08 
Remarks- — The  supplies  of  English  Tomatoe  and  those 
from  the  Channel  Islands  are  increasing  daily.  Cucum- 
bers are  plentiful.  Asparagus  is  still  on  sale,  bundles 
from  Worcester  being  good.  Of  Mushrooms  there  is 
a  glut.  As  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Cauli- 
flowers are  scarce,   but  Spinach   is  abundant"     Peas  and 


0  9-0  10 

3  6-40 

10-16 

4  0-46 


4  0-60 


2  0-60 


16-20 

16-26 


0  4-08 
0  4-08 


10    — 

IS  0    — 


2  0 
1  3- 


0  8-0  10 


16-20 
10-16 


3  0-46 
10  0-12  0 


Up-to- 


Beans  have  been  less  plentiful  than  hitherto.    E.  H.  E., 
Covent  Garden,  June  9. 

Potatos. 

s-  d.  s.d.  I  H.d.  s.d. 

Lincolns— 

5  0-59        Evergood..         ..  40-46 

Blaekland  ...  4  0-43 

4  6-  4  9  i  Scotch,  TJp-to-date  4  6-49 

4  6-50.    —  King     Edward  46-49 

New  Potatos. 
s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

13  6-14  6    Spanish,  per  cwt...     9  6-11  0 
12  0-12  6  |  Teneriffe,  per  cwt,  12  0-13  0 
Remarks. — Trade  for  old  Potatos  is  very  slow,  as  sup- 
plies are  few  and  there  is  little  demand.    New  Potatos  are 
selling  freely,  and  are  much  cheaper.    Edward  J.   New- 
born, June  10,  1915. 


Dunbars 
date 

Lincolns — 
Up-to-date 
King  Edward 


Jersey,  per  cwt, 
St.  Malos     .  . 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beetle  and  Weevil  in  Peach  House  :  H.  V. 
The  beetle  is  one  of  the  so-called  Churchyard 
Beetles — Blaps  mucronata.  These  insects 
usually  occur  in  damp  and  obscure  situations, 
and  are  of  little  economic  importance.  The 
"weevil  is  known  as  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  and 
is  often  termed  the  Black  Vine  Weevil. 

Chrysanthemum  Leaves  :  B.  J.  W.  The  plants 
are  badly  infested  with  the  leaf-mining  mag- 
got. As  the  insects  are  in  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  they  cannot  be  destroyed  by  spraying, 
but  should  be  killed  either  by  means  of  a 
needle  or  pinching.  The  worst  of  the  foliage 
should  be  removed  and  burned.     Next  season 


Fig.   112. — lampeonia  rubiella,  the  raspberry 

MOTH. 


spray  the  plants  early  in  the  spring  with 
Quassia  extract  when  the  grubs  are  being  de- 
posited by  the  fly. 

Dictionary  of  Plant  Names  :  W.  G.  J.  The 
Pronunciation  of  Plant  Names  was  issued  by 
our  Publishing  Department,  but  the  work  is 
at  present  o-t  of  print.  You  may  be  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  from  a  second-hand  bookseller. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  September  26,  1908 — Decem- 
ber 19,  1908. 

Grape  Black  Prince  :  Anxious.  Black  Prince 
Grape  is  not  the  most  profitable  variety  to 
grow,  although  the  Vine  will  succeed  in  a 
cool  house.  The  berries  are  almost  certain  to 
colour  ■well,  but  the  flavour  is  only  medium 
and  the  berries  are  not  large.  Select  either 
Black  Hamburgh  or  Appley  Towers  in  pre- 
ference to  Black  Prince. 

Liltum  candidum  Diseased  :  C.  L.  The  plant 
is  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus  Sclerotia,  and 
all  diseased  bulbs  should  oe  collected  and 
burned. 

Names  of  Plants  :  /.  McT.  Ornithoealum 
nutans. — B.  and  H.  Amelanchier  alnifolia.  — 
A.  H.  Iris  graminea,  I.  sibirica  (blue). 
S.  O.  1,  Epidendrum  macrochilum ;  2, 
Choisya  ternata ;  3,  Staphyle-a  colchica, — 
C.  C.  Crataegus-mespilus  grandiflora  (syn. 
Smithii). — Sax.  Tellima  grandiflora. — /.  M. 
1.  Weigela  hortensis  variegata ;  2,  Lonicera 
Ledebouri ;    3,    Staplrylea  colchica  ;   4,    Spiraea 


callosa ;  5,  Berberis  vulgaris ;  6,  Kerria 
japonica  variegata ;  7,  Geranium  pratense. 

Oncocyclus  Irises  :  E.  G.  M.  These  plants  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  grow  successfully,  and  are 
not  likely  to  succeed  in  pots  as  you  suggest. 
One  of  the  best  methods  is  to  grow  them  in  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  protected  after  they 
have  completed  their  growth  in  order  to  well 
ripen  the  rhizomes.  The  frame  will  also 
shield   the  plants  from  cold  winds  in  spring. 

Raspberry  Canes  Diseased  :  W.  H.  W .  The 
Raspberry  moth,  Lampronia  rubiella,  is  pre- 
sent in  the  canes  (see  fig.  112).  The 
caterpillars  winter  in  the  ground  at  the 
root  of  the  plants  and  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  old  stakes  and  the  soil  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  spreading  soot,  lime  and 
ashes  around  the  base  of  the  canes.  After  a 
bad  attack  cut  the  canes  back  and  burn 
them.  Where  a  few  canes  remain  smear  the 
lower  part  of  each  cane  with  soft  soap,  so  as 
to  catch  the  larvae  in  their  ascent.  All  this 
work  should,  however,  have  been  undertaken 
in  March. 

Runner  Beans  Without  Sticksj  Anxious.  Run- 
ner Beans  are  cultivated  largely  for  market 
without  sticking  them,  and  they  yield 
good  crops.  The  leading  growths  should  be 
pinched  out  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  the 
shoots  stopped  two  or  three  times  subse- 
quently. Better  results  are  obtained,  however, 
by  using  long  stakes  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  them. 

Tomato  Cultivation  for  Market  :  Tea 
Planter.  As  you  have  been  absent  so 
long  from  England  we  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  the  land  valued  by  a 
local  auctioneer  or  land  agent  before  pur- 
chasing it.  If  the  land  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
railway  station  its  value  for  your  purpose 
will  be  enhanced,  and  it  is  essential  that  a 
good  supply  of  water  is  obtainable.  Although 
the  prices  of  horticultural  building  materials 
— especially  glass — have  gone  up  considerably 
since  the  war  began,  we  think  the  figure  you 
mention  for  the  erection  of  glasshouses  is 
rather  high.  Therefore  we  advise  you  to 
obtain  separate  estimates  for  the  same  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  (cash  on  completion 
of  job  or  otherwise)  from  two  or  more  horti- 
cultural builders  of  repute.  We  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  succeed  in  growing 
Tomatos  for  market  under  the  practical  tuition 
of  your  friend,  coupled  with  your  own  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  cultivation  of  other 
kinds  of  plants  in  a  warmer  climate.  The  culti- 
vation of  Tomatos  is  very  simple,  and  the  cost 
of  carrying  on  the  work  is  not  high.  You  will 
not  be  able  to  start  growing  Tomatos  before 
the  new  year,  but  you  could  grow  bulbs, 
French  Beans  or  Lettuces  as  catch  crops  in 
the  houses  as  soon  as  they  are  built. 

Tree  Attacked  by  Insect  :  D.  G.  P.  The  in- 
jury is  caused  by  the  beetle  Scolytus  rugu- 
losus.  Brush  the  trunk  and  branches  with  a 
thick  paste  of  soft  soap,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  strong  solution  of  common  soda. 

Vines  Unhealthy  :  W.  B.  and  H.  E.  There  is 
no  disease  present;  the  failure  is  due  to  the 
cultural  treatment.  This  can  only  be  diag- 
nosed by  someone  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  Vines  and  inquire  into  your 
method  of  cultivation. — E.  E.  B.  The  injurv 
is  caused  by  the  roots  oeing  in  stagnant  soil. 
Stir  the  soil  with  a  fork  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  properly  adjusted  so  that  air  may 
reach  the  roots. —  W.  IF.  A.  The  leaves  are 
scorched  by  the  sun  catching  them  before  they 
are  dry.  Ventilate  the  house  early  in  the  day 
to  counteract  the  power  of  the  sun  s  rays. 

Viola  Flowers  Damaged  by  Insects  :  Jf.  G.  M. 
Slugs  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  holes  in 
the  Viola  flowers.  They  may  be.  caught  by 
using  one  of  the  various  slug  traps  adver- 
tised, or  by  seeking  for  them  after  dark  by 
means  of  a  lantern. 


Communications  Received. — Sweet  Briar— P.  E.— 
S.  O— J.  W.  B— G.  M— O.  W.— Dr.  TJ— H.  W.  W.— 
R.  A.  R— J.  G.  W— P.  S— H.  P.— J.  M— S.  A  — 
W.  P.  R.— E.  B.— H.  E.  P.— E.  M.  H.— W.  A.  O— J  H. 
-J  M—  E.  S.  R.  T.— T.  H.— F.  B  — W.  E— M.  B  — 
E.  M—  W.  C— S.  M.— T.  S— W  and  S.,  Ltd.— M.  B. 
(Java)—  R.  V.  and  Son— H.  B.— B.  L.— R.  T— V.— 
J.  O.— A.  J.  C  —P.  N.— C.  F.  L— H.  H.  C. 
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MR.   REGINALD    FARRER'S 
EXPLORATIONS    IN    CHINA.* 


XVI.— POLYMETIS  ODYSSEUS. 


W 


'  HEN  the  murderous  monks  and 
their  parishioners  combined  in 
May  to  massacre  us  or  drive  us 
out  of  their  territories  because  of  the  hail 
we  were  bringing  on  the  crops,  our 
greatest  sorrows  lay  in  the  fact  that  beauti- 
ful, huge  snow-mountains  were  being 
left  behind,  and  that  our  sad  road 
lay  down  through  the  most  glorious 
woods  full  of  beautiful  Dipelta,  here  at- 
taining almost  to  the  stature  of  a  tree, 
and  bowing  beneath  the  weight  of  its 
countless  pearl-pale  trumpets  with  their 
throat  of  furry,  orange-velvet  nettings. 
Now,  as  the  autumn  ended,  the  mountains 
had,  after  8,11,  been  conquered,  and  their 
hearts  prospected ;  but  how  were  we  to 
get  the  Dipelta,  lying  as  it  did  in  the  very 
centre  of  Bad  Man's  Land,  where  the  pea- 
sants would  come  buzzing  out  to  shoot  as 
soon  as  look  at  a  stranger  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  special  alarms  they  had  been  made 
to  undergo  all  through  the  summer  on  our 
account)  1  Yet  to  get  that  Dipelta  was 
essential,  if  one  had  to  be  taken  in  a  coffin 
and  left  lying  in  the  woods  to  do  it.  An- 
other Dipelta  there  is,  indeed  :  much  rarer, 
and  of  very  limited  distribution,  occurring 
only  here  and  there  in  one  of  the  big 
gorges  of  Thundercrown.  But  this,  though 
of  twice  the  size  in  flower,  h.as  not  the 
special  and  radiant  loveliness  of  its 
precocious  cousin;  it  is  a  taller,  more 
straggling  bush,  with  bells  of  a  more  com- 
monplace  Diervilla-pink,  which  have,  in- 
deed, the  merit  of  only  opening  in  July, 

*  The  previous  articles  by  Mr.  Farrer  were  published 
in  our  issues  for  September  12  and  26,  October  17  and  31, 
November  14  and  28, 1914,  January  2,  February  27,  March  20, 
April  10  and  24,  May  1,  16  and  29,  and  .Tune  12,  1915. 


some  two  months  after  those  of  the  earlier 
species  are  gone  over.  But  still  the  spring- 
blooming  Dipelta  remains  the  pride  of  its 
name,  and  to  go  without  seed  of  it  was  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

Yet  another  inducement,  too,  there  was. 
All  over  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of 
the  Black  Water,  in  its  hottest  walls  and 
rocks,  lives  the  noble  Grey  Flannel 
Buddieia,  which,  before  its  ample  leafage 
is  expanded,  takes  the  winds  of  March 
with  spreading  thyrses  of  lavender  flower, 
suggesting  glorified  sprays  of  Veronica 
Hulkeana,  and  deliciously  fragrant  of 
raspberry  ice.  Now  of  seed  of  this  we  had 
so  far  absolutely  failed  in  the  torrid  dis- 
tricts of  the  Black  Water,  every  capsule 
having  gaped,  and  every  tiny  germ  fled 
forth,  before  we  returned  from  the 
northerly  ranges  at  the  end  of  August. 
With  all  the  more  anxious  hope,  therefore, 
did  we  pin  our  minds  upon  a  certain  bush 
of  this,  one  lone  strayed  outlier  from  its 


Fig.  113. — mr.  w.  purdom  in  disguise. 

proper  arid  lands,  that  had  established 
itself  in  the  Alpine  district  of  the  Dipelta 
at  the  fringe  of  coppice  by  the  wayside. 
This,  in  early  May,  had  still  been  a  haze 
of  blueness  conspicuous  from  afar,  long 
after  its  fellows,  in  more  favoured  dry, 
hot  regions,  had  begun  passing  into  seed. 
Accordingly  we  indulged  a  hope  that 
this  one  specimen  might  still  be  nursing 
its  seeds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
children  bred  from  a  parent  in  so  strange 
a  station  might  easily  prove  less  rigidly 
drought-  and  sun-requiring  than  the  rest 
of  their  race.  On  all  counts,  therefore,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  somehow 
to  venture  and  penetrate  into  Bad  Man's 
Land. 

We  meditated  long.  It  was  not  possible 
to  send  our  faithful  and  unerring  chief 
man,  for  his  ugliness  is  rare  and  special, 
easily  to  be  recognised  among  millions. 
The  only  chance  of  escaping  notice  was  for 
us  to  go  ourselves  in  disguise,  as  coolies. 


I  was  agog  over  this  plan,  until  its  full 
bitterness  flashed  upon  me;  for  it  was 
harshly  forced  upon  my  consideration  that 
gold  teeth  are  not  fashionable  wear  in 
Thibet,  and  would  be  especially  liable  to 
remark  in  the  mouth  of  a  coolie.  There 
was  no  getting  over  the  difficulty  ;  even  a 
respirator,  it  was  felt,  would  arouse 
unfavourable  comment.  After  many 
struggles  I  had  to  accept  the  inevitable: 
to  Purdom  alone  was  to  belong  the  glory 
and  heroism  of  the  venture.  He  and  one 
of  our  donkey-men  were  to  go;  Purdom  as 
the  donkey-man's  cousin  from  the  New 
Province,  on  his  way  south  to  Szechuan. 
My  only  part  was  to  lie  in  the  dressing-up. 
Old,  filthy  and  tattered  coolie  clothes  were 
collected ;  off  came  the  elegant  moustache, 
and  the  fair  head  was  bound  about  with  a 
blue  bandeau.  The  question  of  complexion 
proposed  a  problem ;  to  conquer  Pur- 
doni's  obtrusive  roses  I  revolved  many  a 
plan,  and  was  busy  concocting  a  futile 
mixture  of  chocolate  and  ink,  when  sud- 
denly, as  by  an  inspiration,  burnt  cork 
occurred  to  my  tardy  mind.  In  a  trice  the 
job  was  done;  in  place  of  my  brisk  and 
martial-looking  friend  and  collaborator 
there  now  slouched  up  the  most  beautiful 
and  villainous  coolie  it  is  possible  to 
imagine — a  ruffian  of  daunting  stature, 
murderous  mien,  and  a  most  dour  and 
dreadful  darkened  countenance.  The  re- 
tainers were  in  ecstasies  of  joy  ;  the  land- 
lord and  his  wife  were  left  in  ignorance. 
As  for  the  flashing  blue  eye,  this  it  was 
hoped  to  disguise  by  a  sedulous  lighting 
of  the  pipe  with  downcast  head  through 
dangerous  villages. 

At  crack  of  day  he  was  off,  with  sack  on 
shoulder,  to  trudge  all  those  long  and 
perilous  miles  through  the  chill  and  weep- 
ing dawn.  I  cursed  my  teeth,  and  felt 
a  thousand  terrors  all  day,  as  I  came  and 
went  on  safe  and  harmless  duties.  It 
poured  with  rain ;  I  went  up  into  a  deep 
gorge  behind  the  village,  and  collected 
seed  of  a  rock-Lilac  which  I  hope  may  be 
the  same  as  a  flaring  purple  beauty  that 
I  saw  in  spring  across  the  river  far  down, 
as  we  fled  for  our  lives  across  the  hills. 
But  above  all  I  went  to  get  the  only  other 
certain  plant  I  know  of,  the  lovely  little 
Honeysuckle  that  I  call  mine.  This 
occurred  here  on  a  cliff  above  the  torrent, 
and  again  at  one  point  above  the  murder- 
village — a  small,  flat-sprayed  bush  with 
tiny  foliage,  from  whose  branches  drip,  bv 
twos  and  threes,  the  most  exquisite  trum- 
pets of  soft  pink.  This,  then,  I  got — or 
rather  the  headman  and  the  coolie  got  it 
for  me,  and  so  the  murky  leaden  hours 
trailed  on  towards  dusk,  when  at  last  I 
was  aware  of  a  stir,  and  in  tramped  Pur- 
dom, cold  and  tired  and  wet  and  filthv 
beyond  belief,  but  triumphant  with  a  sack- 
ful of  Dipelta-seed  across  his  shoulder, 
and  in  his  pouch  actually  a  fat  packet  of 
that  precious  Buddieia,  which  had  duly 
justified  our  hopes  by  still  retaining  good 
seed.  Nor  had  he  met  any  cross  adven- 
tures till  the  end ;  the  donkey-man  had 
been  fluent  with  his  tale  to  all  peasants 
and  villages,  covering  Purdom  from  any 
necessity  for  prolonged  talk;  the  monks, 
indeed,  had  stared  suspiciously  and  long 
at  so  conspicuous  a  stalwart  figure  in  their 
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streets,  but  the  pipe-lighting  had  answered,  and 
the  downcast  eye  did  not  betray  its  colour.  So, 
untroubled,  they  reached  at  last  the  Dipelta 
woods,  in  the  heart  of  danger-land ;  dived  into 
their  fastnesses  and  spent  a  long,  long  day  of 
gathering  its  chaffy-bracted  seeds.  The  day 
would,  indeed,  have  been  longer,  and  the  harvest 
even  richer,  had  it  not  been  for  the  misadventure 
that  brought  both  to  an  end,  for,  having  ap- 
proached within  half  a  mile  of  the  muTder-village 
itself,  Purdom  and  the  donkey-man,  descending 
a  slope,  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  its  in- 
habitants at  a  turn  of  the  path.  For  a  moment 
he  did  not  see  them,  just  above  him  in  the  brush- 
wood ;  then  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  became 
petrified  at  the  sight  of  so  appalling  a  brigand 
descending  upon  him  out  of  the  wild  forest, 
where  only  a  brigand  would  be.  After  a  stony 
pause  of  amazement,  and  a  dubious  passing  of 
the  time  of  day,  he  turned  tail  upon  his  track 
incontinent,  and  fled  back  to  the  village  to 
spread  his  news  of  a  robber-army  at  loose  in  the 
mountains.  Now  it  is  no  less  inconvenient  to  be 
shot  as  a  brigand  than  to  be  shot  as  a  foreign 
lord ;  Purdom  accordingly  concluded  very  sen- 
sibly that  it  was  time  to  return  with  his  ample 
gains,  before  the  roused  village  issued  forth 
against  him  like  a  hive.  So  duly  he  made  his 
way  unquestioned  home  again  beneath  his  bur- 
den. Let  not,  however,  the  glorious  event  of  this 
heroic  day  arouse  too  lively  hopes  in  those  who 
long  for  Dipelta.  True  it  is  that  of  seed  he  got 
a  sackful,  but  these  Dipeltas  are  so  monstrously 
shy  of  setting  good  seed  that,  after  examining  a 
hundred  capsules  (more  or  less)  we  only  dis- 
covered about  half  a  dozen  sound  seeds.  There- 
fore the  percentage  of  germination  will  be  but 
sadly  low,  though  this,  I  hope,  will  only  tend  to 
make  this  most  lovely  plant  prized  in  more  proper 
proportion  to  the  risks  and  skill  and  courage  that 
went  to  its  procuring. 


THE     ROCK     GARDEN. 


SILENE  ZAWADSKII. 

Silene  Zawadskti  has  leaves  resembling  some 
of  the  European  non-farinose  Primulas,  and 
above  these  rise  to  a  height  of  9  inches  or  so 
stems  bearing  several,  pure  white  flowers.  These 
stems  arch  over  at  first,  afterwards,  when  well 
grown,  becoming  almost  erect.  Their  green 
colouring  is  prettily  relieved  by  markings  of  red, 
and  the  inflated  capsules  at  the  base  of  the 
flowers  are  prettily  tinted  green  and  red.  The 
flowers  are  of  fair  size,  and  if  they  remind  one 
of  those  of  the  Silene  maritima  it  is  because  of 
their  colour  and  general  formation.  Silene 
Zawadskii  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  will 
thrive  on  sunny  or  shady  rockwork  or  in  the 
moraine.  S.  Arnott,  Maxwelltown. 
SILENE  HOOKERI. 

I  find  this  plant  well  worth  growing.  It  is 
planted  against  a  limestone  rock  in  limy  soil, 
facing  full  south.  The  plant  has  been  three 
years  in  its  present  position,  has  flowered  every 
year,  and  has  now  sixty-four  blooms.  I  do  not 
protect  it  in  any  way  during  winter. 

LILIUM    PHILADELPHICUM. 

My  sandy  peat  moraine  is  now  gay  with  the 
flowers  of  this  Lily,  which  I  do  not  find  difficult 
or  in  need  of  protection  if  planted  in  light,  well- 
drained  sandy  peat. 

IRIS  PURDYI. 

The  colour  of  the  Lily  above,  named  goes  well 
with  the  pale  yellow  of  Iris  Purdyi  in  the  same 
soil,  which  is  flowering  with  me  for  the  first 
time  from  seed.  I  have  in  the  past  protected 
this  Iris  from  excessive  winter  wet,  but  am 
not  sure  that  this  is  really  necessary. 
CAMPANULA  ALLIONII. 

I  failed  often  to  grow  this  well  until  I  put 
it  into  a  granite  moraine,  where  it  is  now  bloom- 
ing profusely  and  spreading  rapidly,  but  the 
plants  require  a  glass  over  them  in  winter  if  they 
are  to  bloom  well.     Stuart  Hogg,  JZondon,  W. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CURTISII  SANDERAE. 

Although  Cypripedium  Curtisii  was  intro- 
duced from  Sumatra  in  1882,  and  since  that  time 
large  numbers  of  the  plant  have  been  imported, 
very  slight  variation  in  its  claret^purple  tinted 
flowers  has  appeared,  and  there  was  no  approach 
to  an  albino  form  before  the  advent  of  C.  Cur- 
tisii Sanderae,  for  which  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons  secured  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  June  8. 
The  introduction  of  the  albino  C.  callosum  San- 
derae by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  as  a  chance 
plant  in  an  importation,  and  the  knowledge  that 
a  similar  form  had  appeared  in  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,    caused    the    importations   of    C.    Curtisii 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT   CARDEN. 


In  this  country  we  are  accustomed  to  wind 
from  a  cold  quarter  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  spring,  but  this  year's  chronicle  is  quite 
extraordinary.  In  my  district,  out  of  92  days, 
making  the  three  months  of  spring,  only  29  were 
free  from  wind  from  the  N.E.,  N.  W.,  N.,  or  E., 
and  the  direction  was  N.E.  or  N.W.  on  the 
great  majority  of  days.  These  cold  winds  were 
very  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  if  only  by  retarding 
the  growth  of  foliage,  and  thus  enabling  insect 
pests  to  do  an  extra  amount  of  damage.  But 
probably  further  injury  was  caused  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  bees  and  other  insects,  which 
pollinate  blossoms  of  fruit.  The  rainfall  of  the 
spring   was   scanty.     My   record  is  only   0.61in. 


Fig.    114. — cypripedium   curtisii   sanderae. 


arriving  at  St.  Albans  to  be  carefully  inspected 
to  detect  by  the  foliage  any  which  might  show 
variation,  but  without  result,  until  from  an  im- 
portation made  three  years  ago  the  plant  now 
flowered  was  set  aside  for  proving,  and  gave 
a  great  reward  for  the  efforts  made  in  the  past. 
It  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  C.  callosum  San- 
derae in  its  albino  characters,  but  the  larger 
size  and  fine  form  of  the  flowers  render  it  im- 
mensely superior.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  petals 
are  white  with  emeTald-green  lines  on  the  lower 
parts,  the  lip  primrose-coloured  with  a  slight 
green  tint,  and  the  staminode  has  green  veining. 
All  trace  of  the  claret  and  rose  tint  of  the 
species  is  eliminated.  The  foliage  also  is  hand- 
some, ivory-white  blotches  appearing  between 
the  broad,  green  reticulation.  The  acquisition  of 
this  fine  plant  proves  that  the  introduction  of 
good  novelties  by  importation  is  not  the  barren 
field   which  6ome  suppose. 


for  March,  1.41in.  for  April,  and  3.53in.  for 
May.  Frost  did  not  trouble  me,  although  some 
damage  was  done  in  important  Plum  districts 
in  the  third  week  of  May,  and  probably  in  Kent 
in  the  night  of  the  30th  of  that  month,  when 
frost  severe  enough  to  blacken  the  tops  of 
Potatos  and  kill  French  Beans  and  Dahlias 
occurred.  My  lowest  register  was  one  of  4°  of 
frost  in  the  night  of  April  21,  not  sufficient  to 
do  any  harm  to  fruit,  dry  as  it  was. 

Failure  of    Plum  Crop. 

In  my  mature  Plum  orchard  there  will  be  only 
a  slight  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  any  variety  other 
than  Gisborne.  Early  Rivers  and  Pond's  Seed- 
ling blossomed  fairly,  and  Czar  partially  ;  but, 
as  in  1913,  the  great  majority  of  the  Plums, 
which  seemed  to  have  set,  failed  to  swell,  and 
dropped  off  the  trees.  Victoria  and  Monarch 
had  very  little  blossom,  and  only  a  6mall  portion 
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of  it  has  set  fruit.  In  a  younger  Plum  orchard 
the  outlook  is  not  so  unfortunate,  except  in  the 
case  of  Monarch  ;  but  even  there  lees  than  half 
an  average  crop  can  be  expected  on  the  whole. 
Hardly  any  bees,  except  a  few  bumbles,  were 
noticed  working  on  the  Plum  blossom.  The 
hive  bees  were  busy  with  Gooseberry  blossom, 
which  they  always  seem  to  prefer  to  any  other. 
My  impression  is  that  the  chances  of  good  Plum 
crops  are  reduced  by  growing  Gooseberries  ex- 
tensively. 

Invincible  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

If  any  attack  of  American  Gooseberry  mildew 
has  been  entirely  cured,  the  cure  has  not  come 
under  my  notice.  If  there  has  not  been  a  case 
of  cure,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  growers  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  are  not  justifiable.  The  annual  tip- 
ping ordered  makes  thickets  of  the  bushes,  and, 
'for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  to  dig  up  the  bushes 
rather  than  spoil  them  without  curing  the  dis- 
ease. Last  season  a  small  plantation  of  very 
promising  bushes,  planted  there  years  before, 
suddenly  developed  mildew,  which  had  not  been 
seen  on  my  farm  before.  Comparatively  few 
bushes  were  attacked,  and  the  crop  was 
marketed  with  only  a  trifling  loss.  The  bushes 
were  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur,  tipped  later, 
the  cuttings  being  collected  and  burnt,  and  the 
land  was  dug  before  winter,  so  that  any  spores 
of  the  disease  might  be  buried.  In  spite  of  these 
precautions,  the  disease  appeared  this  season  all 
over  the  piece  of  land  when  the  Gooseberries 
were  about  half  the  full  size,  and  half  the  crop 
was  rendered  unmarketable.  The  bushes  have 
now  been  dug  up. 

Ajst  Unhealthy  Fruit  Season. 
Apart  from  Gooseberry  mildew,  the  present 
season  is  the  worst  ever  experienced  by  me  for 
insect  and  fungous  attacks  upon  Apples.  Aphis 
and  Apple  sucker  infestations  have  been,  more 
widespread  and  serious  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  in  my  orchards,  in  spite  of  timely  spray- 
ing ;  and  this  comparison  holds  good  in  relation 
to  brown  rot  and  powdery  mildew.  No  variety 
has  been  free  from  aphis  and  sucker  attack,  and 
hardly  any  from  brown  rot  and  powdery  mildew. 
The  suckers,  ill  the  nymph  stage,  had  nearly 
all  left  the  trusses  of  fruit  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  perfect  insect,  the  psylla,  had  appeared 
to  a  considerable  extent,  flying  about  when  the 
branches  of  the  trees  were  disturbed.  The  aphis 
remains,  unfortunately,  in  curled  leaves,  particu- 
larly those  surrounding  the  trusses  of  fruitlets. 
Washes  were  used  which  kill  every  aphis  or 
sucker  that  they  wet  well,  as  proved  by  dip- 
ping the  trusses;  but  comparatively  few  of 
the  pests  are  well  wetted  by  spraying,  even 
when  the  trees  are  deluged.  The  aphides  are 
protected  to  a  great  extent  by  curled  leaves, 
and  suckers  are  entrenched  between  the  axils 
of  leaves  and1  the  stalks  of  'blossom  buds,  and  are 
also  protected  by  their  globules  of  honeydew 
and  the  filaments  connecting  them  to  their 
bodies.  Some  of  both  pests,  of  course,  are  killed, 
but  not  enough  of  either  to  prevent  increases 
from  being  commonly  noticeable  after  the  spray- 
ing. The  aphides  multiply  with  great  rapidity, 
and  fresh  suckers  keep  on  hatching  until  the 
time  for  spraying  before  blossoms  are  opened  has 
passed.  No  volume  or  force  of  spray  will  wet 
the  insides  of  curled  leaves  or  trusses  of  leaves 
and  blossom  as  dipping  does,  and  therefore  the 
results  of  spraying  to  kill  either  of  these  two 
insect  enemies  are  disappointing.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Awati's  creosote 
wash,  as  well  as  to  any  other,  for  suckeT  or 
aphi6.  Two  years'  careful  observation  have  con- 
vinced me  that  it  does  not  pay  to  spray  before 
the  blossom  opens  for  suckers  alone  ;  but  some 
good  is  done  in  killing  aphides  before  the  leaves 
curl,  when  they  are  inside  the  trusses  of  blossom 
"buds  ;  also  in  destroying  or  causing  to  drop  from 
the  trees  most  of  the  thrips,  unless  they 
would  drop  to  the  ground  of  their  own  accord, 


while  some  quite  small  caterpillars  are  also 
killed.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
Apple  sucker  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  aphis 
does  ten  times  as  much  injury  in  my  orchards. 
My  remarks  on  the  aphis  apply  to  only  the 
Leaf-curling  species.  The  stem  aphis,  which 
does  not  curl  leaves,  can  be  killed  almost  entirely 
by  profuse  spraying.     A  Southern  Grower. 


A  FASCIATED  DAISY. 


A  fasciated  flower  or  stem  always  excites  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  abnormal- 
ities arising  from  this  cause  are  fairly  common. 
Fasciation  may  be  looked  for  in  the  most  diverse 
plants,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  appearance  of 
a  fasciated  Lily,  is  far  less  unpleasing  than 
the  dense,  confused  flower-mass  of  the  Daisy 
illustrated  in  fig.  115,  which  Mr.  Worth- 
ington  Smith  has  sketched  from  a  specimen 
forwarded  to  us  by  a  correspondent.  Fas- 
ciation is  due  to  an  irregularity  in  growth  of  the 
apical  cell  or  growing  point,  but  we  believe  that 
no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  forthcoming  of 
the  cause  that  sets  up  this  erratic  growth, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  favoured  by  high  cul- 
tivation. 
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Fig.  115. — fasciated  daisy. 

DENMARK. 


EFFECTS   OF   THE   EUROPEAN   WAR. 

Denmark  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 
horticulture  not  having  as  yet  attained  any  pro- 
minent position,  though  this  trade  has  developed 
considerably  in  the  last  few  years  as  regards 
production  as  well  as  consumption.  The  sale 
of  Danish  gardening  produce  in  the  market  in 
Copenhagen  amounted  to  :  — 

1899  :  Fs.  7,800,000  ;  1904  :  Fs.  10,700,0  0  ;  1914 :  Fs.  15,G00,C00 
These  figures  clearly  demonstrate  the  develop- 
ment of  production,  but  do  not  show  the 
actual  consumption,  as  considerable  quantities 
are  sold  outside  the  market.  Great  quantities 
are  imported  into  the  country,  as  such  articles 
are  not  liable  to  duty ;  we  pay  duty  only  on 
Grapes  (the  duty  being  36  centimes  per  kilo),  and 
on  fruit  in  fancy  packing  (50  centimes  per 
kilo).  Many  of  the  Danish  gardeners  are  in 
favour  of  Protection,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  majority  (and,  I  think,  the  most  prominent) 
prefer  the  Free  Trade  system,  as  that  best 
suited  to  promote  the   export   of  Danish  garden 


produce.  Further,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  trade  policy  to  adopt  Protection  only  for 
garden  produce. 

According  to  official  figures,  the  value  of  our 
imports  for  1913  amounted  to  :  — 

Flowers 
Fruit  and 
and  nursery 
vegetables,  products.      Seeds.         Total. 
Fs.  Fs.              Fs.               Fs. 
Import  for  con- 
sumption      ..     17,400,000  2,800,000       300,000    20,500,000 
Export  of  home 
products        ..      1,800,000  900,000    1,100,000      3,800,000 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  foreign  articles, 
such  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  Bananas,  Figs,  Dates, 
Raisins,  Plums,  Almonds,  Grapes,  and  home 
products,  such  as  early  Potatos  and  Cauliflowers, 
Asparagus,  Onions,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Grapes,  Tomatos,  Nuts,  fruit-trees,  Roses,  forest 
trees,  bulbs,  etc.,  of  which  we  ought  to  grow 
far  larger  quantities  than  we  do  at  present. 

The  greater  number  of  foreign  articles  are  im- 
ported direct  from  their  source,  but  some  have 
hitherto  been  bought  through  the  medium  of 
wholesalers  in  Hamburg  (this  is  especially  the 
case  with  Lemons,  Oranges,  Grapes,  and  Cur- 
rants) and  England  (Dates  and  Bananas).  The 
chief  senders  of  foreign  produce  are  respec- 
tively :  For  early  Potatos  and  Cauliflowers,  Italy 
and  Germany  ;  Asparagus  and  Onions,  Germany 
and  Egypt ;  cut  flowers,  Italy  and  France ; 
bulbs,  Holland  and  Japan ;  forest  trees,  Ger- 
many; fruit  trees,  Roses,  etc.,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  France;  seeds,  Germany, 
France,  Holland. 

As  appears  from  the  figures  our  exports  are 
only  small.  The  chief  articles  are  Potatos, 
White  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  cut  flowers,  fruit 
trees,  and  seeds,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
exported  to  U.S.A.,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  The  other  articles  are  exported  almost 
exclusively  to  the  north,  e.g.,  Finland,  Russia 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries ;  but  export  is, 
on  the  whole,  greatly  impeded  by  duty,  and  by 
difficulties  connected  with  the  transportation,  the 
arrangements  for  which  are  defective,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Finland. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  war  on 
gardening,  three  points  have  to  be  considered  : 
(1)  Imports  and  exports.  (2)  Home  conditions. 
(3)  The  future. 

The  influence  of  war  upon  imports  was 
especially  felt  during  the  first  months,  and,  a3  a 
consequence  of  the  reduced  importation  of  certain 
articles,  the  prices  rose.  But  during  the  winter 
the  supply  was  almost  normal ;  for  instance, 
Italian  flowers,  of  which  we  import  great  quan- 
tities every  winter,  were  of  better  quality  this 
year  than  previously,  and  arrived  very  regularly. 
Those  who  counted  on  the  absence  of  Italian 
flowers  from  the  market  and  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  Dutch  bulbs  weie  very  much  dis- 
appointed. 

The  importation  of  nursery  stock  from  Ger- 
many has  been  normal  respecting  the  quantity. 
but  prices  are  very  low,  and  are  constantly 
going  down.  French  imports  are  also  very  favour- 
able, and  the  imports  from  Holland  are  as  usual. 
As  regards  imports  of  seed,  the  prohibition  of 
its  export  from  many  countries  h:  s  caused  .. 
good  deal  of  trouble  ;  we  are  especially  in  need 
of  Beans,  Carrots,  and  Red  Beets. 

The  exports  of  market  garden  products  to  the 
northern  countries  ceased  during  August,  1914. 
but  now  it  is  quite  regular  so  far  as  the  two 
Scandinavian  countries  are  concerned ;  whereas 
our  rather  important  export  of  Cauliflowers, 
White  Cabbage,  etc.,  by  steamer  to  Finland 
has  been  stopped  since  August,  which  has 
caused  serious  loss  to  the  growers  for  these 
markets.  The  increasing  prices,  however,  ob- 
tainable for  these  articles  during  the  last  months 
in  the  home  market  have  diminished  the  losses, 
which  would  have  had  a  serious  effect,  as  the 
summer  was  very  bad. 

Our  export  of  cut  flowers  to  Hamburg,  which 
is  always  on  a  limited  scale,  has  not  been  influ- 
enced by  the  war.    The  exporters  of  seed  report 
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that  the  foreign  demand  is  normal,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  for  instance  Russian,  it  is  increasing. 

As  regards  the  home  market,  the  war  caused' 
great  disturbance  during  the  first  month  after 
its  outbreak ;  but  this  effect  has  now  been  over- 
come. More  serious  and  lasting  troubles  have 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  many  young  men  have 
been  called  to  military  service,  and  this  has 
caused  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Owing  to  this  fact 
and  to  the  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  wages  have 
risen,  and  the  raw  materials  used  in  hot- 
house gardening  (such  as  coal,  pipes,  heating 
apparatus,  and  window  glass)  have  also  risen 
in  price.  Glass,  which  we  chiefly  get  from 
Belgium,  has  risen  more  than  50  per  cent.  Con- 
ditions     are      thus      unfavourable,      especially 


and  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  like 
a  forecast.  Many  people  expect  that  Russia  will 
prove  an  increasingly  good  market  for  Danish 
products.  Until  now  Finland  and  Russia  have 
afforded  the  best-foreign  markets  for  our  market 
produce ;  but  we  hope  also  to  export  more  nursery 
stock,  flowers,  and  choice  fruit.  Probably  the 
gardeners  themselves  will  try  to  co-operate,  and 
to  do  for  horticulture  what  the  farmers  have  done 
for  Danish  agriculture. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  demand  for  our  seeds 
is  increasing.  We  have  reliable  seed  merchants, 
trustworthy  growers,  and  excellent  varieties, 
especially  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Radish 
seeds.  In  U.S.A.  they  use  considerable  quant i 
ties  of   these  6eeds.      We  have,  however,   much 


Fig.    116. — iris   lohengrin  :    colour  of  flowers  rosy-mauve. 
R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit,  June  8,  1915.    (See  p.  332.) 


when  we  take  into  consideration  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future.  The  reduction  in  imports  is  pro- 
bably counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  rising  prices  of  food,  people  cannot  afford 
to  buy  vegetables  and  fruit  to  their  normal  extent, 
vegetables  not  being  as  yet  considered  indis- 
pensable as  articles  of  food. 

Still,  the  situation  is  not  really  bad  as  yet,  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  good  many 
Danish  people  have  already  earned  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  during  the  war.  The  nur- 
series, for  instance,  have  been  busy  this  spring, 
which  proves  that  people  have  not  stopped 
planting. 

We  now  come   to  the  question  of  the  future, 


more  to  offer  to  foreign  countries  than  6eed.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  some  of  these  articles. 
for  instance,  White  and  Red  Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flowers, Rhubarb,  Celery,  Leek6,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers.  Melons,  flowers,  fruit  trees,  Roses, 
forest  trees,  and  Conifers.  We  think  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  conditions  of  horticulture, 
national  as  well  as  international,  will  change 
when  the  waT  is  over,  and  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  Even 
if  we  remain  outside  this  gTeat  catastrophe, 
the  economic  disturbances  of  the  war  are  not 
unknown  to  us  in  this  country  :  some  no  doubt 
have  gained  financially  by  it.  but  most  people 
are  probably  losers.     Frode  Sorensen. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

A   Botanical  Tour   in   the  Tinnevelly 
Hills. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey 
of  India,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  5,  are  given 
the  results  of  a  fortnight's  botanising,  in 
February,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  West- 
ern Peninsula  of  India,  by  M.  S.  Rama- 
swami.  So  little  is  known  of  the  details 
of  the  flora  of  that  region  that  a  few  facts 
may  be  worth  culling.  Of  course,  a  fort- 
night's collecting  could  only  result  in  a  sample 
of  the  flora,  and  field  observations  would  be 
equally  restricted.  The  country  traversed  con- 
sists of  coastal  salt-water  swamps,  with 
Avicennia,  but  apparently  no  true  Mangroves 
(Rhizophoraceae),  followed  by  plains  with  a 
somewhat  scanty  vegetation,  in  which  the 
Palmyra  (Borassus  flabelliformis)  is  the 
principal  feature.  The  hills  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  6,000  feet,  and  the  outer  slopes  are  often  very 
bare,  while  the  inner  slopes  carry  dense 
evergreen  forests.  The  trees  composing  the 
forests  of  the  Nanguneri  Taluk  are  very  tall  and 
varied,  and  belong  to  the  genera  Hopea,  Balano- 
carpus,  Artocarpus,  Gordonia,  Bombax,  Elaeo- 
carpus,  Pterocarpus,  Ormosia,  Hardwickia, 
Pithecolobium  Myristica,  Tectona,  Litsear 
Villebrunea,  and  many  others.  Herbarium 
specimens  were  secured  of  470  species  of 
vascular  plants,  belonging  to  330  genera,  and 
100  families.  These  proportions  are  remarkable 
in  relation  to  the  large  ordinal  and  generic 
representation.  Of  the  330  genera,  254  are  re- 
presented by  only  one  species  each.  Of  the  18 
genera  of  Ferns  only  one,  Asplenium,  has  a 
plurality  of  species,  and  there  are  only  two 
species  of  that  genus.  Cycas  circinalis  is  the 
only  gymnosperm.  One  species  of  Calamus  is 
the  only  Palm  recorded  beside  the  Palmyra,  and 
half-a-dozen  Orchids  belonging  to  as  many 
different  genera.  The  "  Bheesha,"  Ochlandra 
travancorica,  a  Bamboo  peculiar  to  the  region, 
"  occupies  miles  of  country."  As  in  Ceylon,  the 
vegetation  of  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly 
comprises  a  considerable  Malayan  element,  and 
there  is  also  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
endemic  species,  33  being  recorded  as  such  in 
the  present  list. 

Transpiration  and  the  Ascent  of  Sap.* 

Physiological  botanists  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Professor  Dixon  for  bringing  together 
within  the  pages  of  a  handy  volume  the  results  oi 
recent  research  into  the  nature  of  transpiration 
and  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  sap.  Professor 
Dixon's  researches  have  contributed  very  largely 
to  our  understanding  of  the  latter  phenomenon, 
and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  general  ac- 
ceptance in  which  his  conclusions  are  now  held. 
Briefly,  and  subject  to  certain  reservations,  those 
conclusions  maintain  that  the  passage  of  water 
up  the  wood  of  plants  is  a  process  of  mechanical 
haulage  the  power  for  which  is  derived  from  the 
cells  of  the  leaf.  That  power  is  transmitted 
through  the  water  column  which  exists  in  the 
wood  vessels  from  their  upper  extremities  in 
the  leaves  to  their  lower  extremities  in  the  young 
roots.  That  a  fluid  may  remain  as  an  unbroken 
column  and  thus  behave  like  a  solid  is  one  of  the 
physical  surprises  which  Professors  Dixon  and 
Joly  sprang  upon  us  some  years  ago,  and  con- 
vinced us  of  its  truth  by  a  series  of  elegant  ex- 
periments now  become  classical.  For  a  full  ex- 
position of  this  "  tensile  stress  "  hypothesis,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  pages  of  this 
volume ;  albeit  that  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
often-confirmed  experiments  of  Strasburger. 
which  struck  at  the  root  of  vitalistic  theories  of 
the  ascent  of  water  by  demonstrating  that  the 
leafy  crown  of  a  tree  may  remain  fresh  although 
the  trunk  has  been  killed  by  the  injection  of 
poison.     Old  hypotheses   which   invoked  cellular 

•  Transpiration  and  the  Ascent  of  Sap  in  Plant'.  By 
H.  H.  Dixon,  F.R.S.  Macmillan'a  Science  Monographs. 
(London  :  Macmillan  and  Co  )    1914.    Price  59.  net. 
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pumps  driving  by  stages  the  water  up  the  stem 
were  seen  to  be  superfluous,  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  the  simpler  physical  theory  which 
Dr.  Dixon  has  done  so  much  to  establish. 

The  horticulturist  cannot  suppress  the  wish 
that  botanical  physiology  had  reached  a  stage 
when  it  would  be  of  more  immediate  service  in 
explaining  to  him  his  own  particular  problems. 
He  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  what  pre- 
cisely is  meant  when  a  plant  is  spoken  of  as  a 
gross  feeder.  Is  it  a  matter  merely  of  water- 
consumption  or  is  it  in  reality  a  greediness  for 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  ? 

Nevertheless  the  careful  horticultural  student 
will  find  illumination  in  Professor  Dixon's  pages. 
For  example,  he  will  discover  the  important 
fact  established  by  experiment  that  oxygen  acts 
as  »  stimulant  of  transpiration.  He  had  held 
previously  no  doubt  that  the  increased  trans- 
piration which  occurs  in  sunlight  was  due  to  a 
wider  gaping  of  the  stomata ;  but  it  is  here 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  main  explanation,  but 
that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  stimulating  effect 
of  the  oxygen  liberated  as  the  result  of  photo- 
synthesis. Professor  Dixon  also  makes  an  interest- 
ing suggestion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  which  are  found  in  certain  dry-climate 
plants.  He  suggests  with  good  reason  that  these 
oils  serve  to  slow  down  transpiration,  and  hence 
to  enable  the  plants  to  maintain  themselves  in 
places  in  which  the  supplies  of  water  are  scanty. 
This  suggestion  gains  verisimilitude  in  the  fact 
that  extracts  of  such  oils  are  shown  to  exercise 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  rate  of  transpiration. 


FRENCH   ASPARAGUS. 


In  reply  to  the  questions  raised  by  a  corre- 
spondent on  p.  266,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus  in  France,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Asparagus  heing  pro- 
pagated by  division  of  the  roots.  The  Tesult 
-would  surely  be  poor,  and  the  process  too  long, 
too  costly,  and  insufficient  to  produce  the  millions 
of  roots  that  are  raised  and  sold  yearly  in 
France. 

Seed-sowing  being  the  only  practical  means  of 
propagation,  pure  bed  stocks,  or  nearly  so,  have 
been  obtained  by  continuous  selection.  There 
are  a  few  varieties  of  Asparagus  differing  chiefly 
from  each  other  by  the  colour  of  their  sprouts, 
Asperge  rose  native  d'Argenteuil  being  the  most 
generally  grown. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  in  drills,  in  light, 
sandy  soil.  The  seedlings  are  thinned  out  to 
about  3  inches  apart,  and  the  stronger  roots  may 
be  large  enough  to  be  planted  the  next  spring ; 
the  others  one  year  later.  It  is  no  good  to  plant 
stronger  and  older  roots,  and  it  is  only  the  third 
or  sometimes  the  fourth  year  after  being  planted 
that  Asparagus  is  produced  for  table. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  the  strain  for  producing  the 
Asparagus  "  giant,"  and  that  is  the  cultivation, 
including  manuring.  No  plant  is  more  respon- 
sive to  manure  of  any  kind  than  Asparagus.  It 
should  receive  every  year  large  quantities  of 
stable  manure  at  any  time  before  spring,  and 
■chemical  manure  may  be  added.  Asparagus  needs 
a  light  and  sandy  soil,  free  of  excessive  moisture ; 
it  is  never  watered.  The  root  must  not  be  buried 
too  deep,  except  when  the  sprouts  are  growing, 
so  that  they  may  become  long,  white  and  quite 
tender.  At  any  other  time  2  or  3  inches  of  soil 
is  quite  sufficient  upon  the  roots. 

The  nature  of  soil,  its  degree  of  moisture,  the 
heat,  the  climate,  and  other  local  conditions  may 
favour  or  not  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the 
size  of  its  sprouts,  but  what  I  know  of  England 
does  not  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  as  big  Asparagus  there  as  in 
France.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  good  stock  and 
proper  cultivation.  Asparagus  is  a  plant  of  easy 
adaptation,  for  it  grows  almost  as  well  in 
Southern  as  in  Northern  France. 


I  do  not  know  exactly  how  Asparagus  is  grown 
in  England.  I  should  fancy  too  deeply,  too  close 
and  not  sufficiently  manured.  This  makes 
me  think  of  another  case  of  unsuccess  among 
private  gardeners  in  England  in  cultivating  our 
French  String  Beans.  One  such  gardener 
was  showing  me  the  bed  in  which  he  had 
sown  the  seed.  There  were  only  a  few  plants 
here  and  there,  yellowish  and  weak.  On  examin- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  seed  had  .been  sown,  I 
found  that  they  had  been  placed  three  or 
four  times  too  deep,  and  possibly  when  it  was 
raining  or  the  soil  wet.  In  France  French 
Beans  are  never  sown  before  the  soil  has  been 
warmed  by  the  sun  in  spring — say  from  the  end 
of  May  and  onward,  when  it  is  dry  and  the 
weather  likely  to  keep  fine  for  some  time.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  plots  about  2  feet  apart,  half- 
a-dozen  seeds  together  and  covered  with  soil 
just  sufficient  to  hide  them.  "  They  must  see 
the  gardener  going  back."  Often,  when  the 
weather  keeps  cold  and  wet  after  sowing,  and  es- 
pecially during  the  first  sowing,  the  seeds  will 
rot.    8.  Mottet,  Paris. 


WHAT   IS   A   SPECIES? 


It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  any  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  place 
on  record  some  few  facts  which  may  have  some 
bearing  upon  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  exists  in  the 
Iris  genus  quite  a  number  of  pairs  of  species — 
in  the  common  acceptance  of  that  term — viz., 
I.  chamaeiris  and  I.  pumila  in  South-Western 
and  Central  Europe,  I.  Reichenbachii  and  I. 
mellita  in  the  Balkans,  I.  Hookeriana  and  I. 
kumaonensis  in  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  I. 
nepalensis  and  I.  Collettii  at  the  eastern  end  of 
that  range.  In  each  case  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two  species  is  that  in  the  first- 
named  the  perianth  tube  is  short  and  the  stem 
developed,  while  in  the  second  the  tube  is  long 
and  slender  and  the  stem  almost  entirely  un- 
developed. In  the  actual  flowers  there  is  very 
little  difference. 

All  these  eight  Irises  have  now  been  raised 
from  seeds  here  and  have  flowered,  and  the 
differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  have  proved 
to  be  constant  to  a  very  large  extent.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  never  in  I.  chamaeiris  or  in 
I.  pumila  that  clear  colour  and  delicate  texture, 
nor  the  sharply-keeled  spathes,  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Balkan  species.  I.  Hooker- 
iana and  I.  kumaonensis  always  have  curiously 
mottled  flowers  and  oblong,  noticeably  emar- 
ginate  standards,  while  of  I.  nepalensis  and 
I.  Collettii  the  seeds  are  indistinguishable 
though  totally  unlike  those  of  any  other  Iris, 
and  the  dormant  plants  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  distinguish  them  with  cer- 
tainty. If  there  is  a  difference  it  is  that  the  fleshy 
roots  of  I.  nepalensis  are  more  numerous  and 
slender,  while  those  of  I.  Collettii  are  fewer  in 
number  and  inclined  to  be  swollen  near  their 
extremities. 

As  we  examine  these  four  pairs  of  species  the 
question  naturally  arises  :  What  caused  the  de- 
velopment of  these  similar  pairs  in  such  widely 
different  conditions?  Was  the  same  cause  at 
work  in  each  case?  And  if  so,  can  we  discover 
it? 

In  the  case  of  the  first  pair,  I.  chamaeiris  and 
I.  pumila,  there  is  the  additional  difficulty  of 
the  existence  of  an  intermediate  between  them, 
namely,  the  Sicilian  I.  pseudopumila.  This 
has  the  long  tube  of  pumila  and  the  stem  of 
chamaeiris.  Curiously  enough,  there  have 
flowered  during  the  present  season  some  seed- 
lings raised  here  from  plants  of  typical  I.  pumila 
sent  to  me  from  the  Geissberg,  near  Vienna. 
These  pumilas  were  cross-fertilised  among  them- 


selves, and  the  plants  have  astonished  me  by 
combining  the  long  tube  of  pumila  with  the  stem 
of  chamaeiris.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  I.  pseudopumila,  and  I  can  see  no 
difference  between  these  seedlings  and  the  wild 
plants  of  the  latter  species  collected  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Etna.  It  is  true  that  the  seed 
parents  were  not  protected  against  intruding 
insects,  and  that  they  therefore  may  have  been 
pollinated  with  chamaeiris  pollen,  though  cer- 
tainly not  with  that  of  pseudopumila,  for  that 
species  has  not  flowered  in  this  garden  for  some 
years  until  the  present  spring. 

Colour  is  always  a  difficulty,  because  in  an 
almost  indefinable  way  it  is  a  good  specific 
character  in  some  cases,  although  it  is  usually 
entirely  unreliable.  For  instance,  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  mere  scrap 
of  a  petal  of  either  of  the  Balkan  species,  I. 
Reichenbachii  or  I.  mellita,  from  a  similar 
scrap  of  any  form  of  I.  chamaeiris  or  I.  pumila. 
There  is  a  peculiar  shade  in  the  purple  which  it 
is  difficult  to  put  into  words,  but  which  is  quite 
unmistakable  when  once  the  eye  has  grown 
accustomed  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  seedlings  year  by  year  has  given 
me  both  yellow  and  purple  forms  of  the  follow- 
ing species  :  pumila,  chamaeiris,  Reichenbachii, 
mellita,  aphylla,  imbricata  and  Albertii.  (The 
last  case  is  perhaps  uncertain,  because  the  yellow 
form  appears  to  be  sterile,  and  might  therefore 
be  a  chance  hybrid,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
see  any  trace  of  any  other  species  either  in  the 
plants  or  in  the  flowers.)  To  various  forms  of 
the  first  four  species  no  fewer  than  twenty  or 
twenty-five  specific  names  have  been  given, 
based  for  the  most  part  on  differences  of  size 
and  colour.  Yet  neither  of  these  characters  is 
reliable.  I  have  myself  collected  plants  of  yellow 
chamaeiris  growing  10  or  12  inches  high  among 
bushes  at  the  base  of  Mont  Majour,  and  other 
specimens  of  2  or  3  inches  in  height  a  hundred 
feet  higher  up  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  seen  both 
specimens  reach  the  same  height  of  6  inches 
when  they  flowered  side  by  side  in  my  garden. 
I  have,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  N.  C. 
Rothschild,  been  able  to  see  flowers  of  a  series 
of  plants  collected  in  different  localities  on 
Mount  Athos.  From  Foster's  description  of  his 
species,  I.  Athoa,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  could  only  be  a  sturdy  specimen  of  the 
purple  form  of  I.  Reichenbachii,  and  these 
specimens  support  that  conclusion.  The  stems 
range  in  length  from  2f  to  10^  inches,  but  the 
extremes  are  connected  by  intermediates  with 
stems  of  4  and  7  inches.  In  every  case  the  colour 
is  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  purple  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  species  and  of  I.  mellita. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  all  these 
species  are  in  some  localities  represented  by  a 
single  colour  form,  while  in  others  purple  and 
yellow  forms  occur  side  by  side.  Herbarium 
specimens  show  this  to  be  the  case  with  I. 
Reichenbachii,  and  seedlings  of  either  the  yellow 
or  of  the  purple  form  always  give  me  specimens 
of  both  colours.  Some  fifty  seedlings  of  I. 
chamaeiris  raised  from  seeds  collected  for  me  on 
Mount  Coudon,  near  Toulon,  "have  this  year 
proved  to  be  exclusively  yellow,  though  even 
here  some  purple  or  brownish  streaks  appear  on 
the  falls,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  batch  from 
seeds  collected  at  Roquehaute,  near  Beziers, 
has  given  me  both  purple  and  yellow,  forms. 
I  have  also  had  in  flower  this  year  both  yellow 
and  purple  forms  of  I.  pumila  which  I  collected 
at  Razina,  near  Sebenico,  and  at  Boceagnazzo, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zara,  though  I  was  told 
by  local  botanists  that  the  yellow  form  only 
occurred  at  Zara.  From  what  I  saw  of  the 
plants  in  their  native  homes  I  concluded  that 
flowers  were  very  scarce  in  the  starved  condi- 
tions of  growth  among  the  loose  rocky  soil,  and 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  imagine  that  the  yellow 
form  in  this  way  escaped  detection. 

The  experience  gained  by  trying  to  raise  seed- 
lings year  after  year  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  readiness  to  bear  seeds  freely  is  an  indica- 
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tion  that  an  Iris  is  not  of  hybrid  origin,  or  in 
some  cases  that  the  parents,  even  if  'both 
apparently  worthy  of  specific  rank,  are  at  any 
rate  closely  related.  The  converse  is,  perhaps,  not 
equally  time,  for  no  plant  can  be  expected  to 
bear  seeds  freely  unless  it  is  grown  under  reason- 
ably favourable  conditions.  There  are,  however, 
other  indications,  besides  its  almost  complete 
sterility,  that  I.  germanica  is  really  of  hybrid 
origin,  and  the  evidence  seems  to  be  accumulat- 
ing that  one  of  its  parents,  at  any  rate,  was 
I.  aphylla.  Last  year  there  flowered  here  two 
plants  raised  from  some  seeds  of  the  variety 
Kharput ;  both  were  dwarf,  although  the  flowers 
were  large.  This  year  my  friend,  Sir  Arthur 
Hort,  of  Harrow,  sent  me  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  typical  germanica  flower  raised  from  seed 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  tells  me  that  it  comes 
from  one  of  a  few  seeds  that  he  once  obtained 
from  the  common  English  blue-purple  type  and 
that  the  plant  is  dwarf.  The  spathes  aTe  long 
and  green,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
spathes  of  I.  aphylla  are  always  wholly  herb- 
aceous when  the  flowers  expand  and  often 
flushed  with  purple,  the  latter  characteristic 
being  also  present  in  practically  every  form  of 
germanica. 

If  we  regard  I.  aphylla  as  one  of  the  parents 
of  I.  germanica,  the  difficulty  then  is  to  suggest 
a  species  that  may  have  been  the  other  parent. 
The  characters  whose  presence  in  I.  germanica 
we  have  to  explain  are  the  half-scarious  spathes, 
the  habit  of  retaining  leaves  of  some  length 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  tall  stature,  for 
I.  aphylla  itself  gives  us  the  branching  stem. 
Unfortunately  no  one  species  seems  to  supply  all 
these  necessary  characters.  I.  pallida  might 
give  us  the  scarious  spathes  and  the  tall  stem, 
but  the  hybrid  would  probably  be  leafless  in 
winter ;  I.  subbiflora  would  probably  produce  a 
hybrid  that  retained  its  leaves  in  winter,  but, 
as  its  spathes  are  green  at  flowering  time,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  scarious  spathes. 
The  Arabian  I.  Madonna,  the  purple  form  of 
albicans,  retains  its  leaves  throughout  the 
winter,  but  so  far  I  have  never  been  successful 
either  in  obtaining  seed  of  this  species  or  in  pro- 
ducing any  result  ■with  its  pollen.  It  is  true 
that  the  plant  probably  requires  a  heavy,  lime- 
stone soil  and  a  warm  climate  to  do  really  well, 
and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  its  apparent 
sterility  in  the  light  Surrey  sand.  Moreover, 
the  spathes  of  I.  Madonna  and  of  its  albino 
counterpart,  albicans,  are  much  less  scarious 
than  those  of  germanica,  and  in  particular  than 
those  of  florentina,  which  is  merely  the  albino  of 
a  slender  form  of  germanica,  commonly  culti- 
vated for  Orris  root  near  Florence. 

None  of  these  species,  then,  seems  likely  to 
have  produced  I.  germanica  in  combination  with 
I.  aphylla,  unless  we  admit  that  hybrids  may 
have  new  characters  of  their  own  which  are  not, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  either  present  in  one  of  the 
parents,  or  obviously  a  compromise  between  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents.  There  remains 
also  the  possibility  that  the  other  parent  was 
either  a  species  now  unknown  to  us  or  one  of 
those  plants,  such  as  cypriana,  mesopotamica, 
or  Junonia,  from  Asia  Minor  or  Syria,  whose 
real  origin  and  distribution  is  still  a  mystery. 
In  order  to  solve  the  problem  the  only 
course  open  to  us  is  to  pollinate  flowers  of  I. 
aphylla  with  pollen  of  any  pogoniris  that  hap- 
pens to  be  simultaneously  in  flower,  to  attempt 
the  reverse  cross  at  the  same  time  and  to  await 
results.  It  would  also  be  a  help  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  if  those  who  are  able  to 
obtain  seeds  from  any  form  of  I.  germanica 
would  either  send  them  to  me  or  raise  seedlings 
from  them  and  publish  the  result.  W.  if.  Dykes, 
ChaTterhovsc,  Godalming. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT    GARDEN. 

By  W.  Hedlbt  Warren,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 
Park  Estate  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants.— Remove  all 
suckers  at  the  base  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  but 
leave  the  best  basal  growths  from  Black  Cur- 
rant bushes  to  take  the  place  of  old  or  exhausted 
branches  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Red 
and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  growing 
against  walls  or  trained  to  wires  should  be  sum- 
mer pruned  on  the  spur  system  by  shortening  the 
side  growths  to  three  or  four  leaves.  The  basal 
buds  on  these  shoots  eventually  become  fruit 
buds,  and  any  surplus  vigour  brought  about  by 
the  shortening  of  the  side  growths  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  upper  bud.  These  secondary 
growths  should  be  stopped  at  a  later  period,  and 
the  surplus  shoots  cut  back  in  the  late  autumn 
or  early  winter. 

Raspberries.— Remove  superfluous  suckers  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  and  keep  the  ground  clear 
of  weeds,  disturbing  the  surface  as  little  as 
possible.  Moisten  the  soil  thoroughly  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches,  applying  diluted  manure  water 
copiously. 

Late  Strawberries.— A  layer  of  some  suit- 
able material,  such  as  clean,  strawy  litter, 
chopped  straw,  or  dry  bracken  fern,  should  be 
spread  along  the  rows.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  late  Strawberries  to  keep 
the  fruit  clear  of  the  soil,  otherwise  it  will 
suffer  injury  from  slugs,  and  become  splashed 
with  grit  by  rains.  Our  soil  is  a  retentive  clay, 
and  I  have  noticed  that  late  Strawberries  are 
more  subject  to  attacks  of  ground  pests  than  the 
earlier  varieties.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  and 
Waterloo  suffer  most  in  this  respect.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  usually  does  remarkably  well  in 
these  gardens,  and  is  our  sheet  anchor  for  late 
supplies. 

Loganberry.— All  kinds  of  Brambles  are 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  shoots  need  to  be  tied, 
or  staked  securely,  lest  they  be  damaged  during 
thunderstorms  or  by  high  winds.  Regulate  the 
new  shoots  of  plants  growing  on  wooden  pergolas 
or  iron  fencing,  keeping  them  clear  of  the  fruit- 
ing canes. 

Mulching  Fruit  Trees.— All  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  especially  those  growing  against 
walls,  must  be  supplied  regularly  with  moisture 
at  the  Toots,  and  the  mulchings  renewed  as 
occasion  demands.  Larger  trees  growing  in  the 
open  that  were  moved  last  season  should  be 
dealt  with  similarly,  or  the  fibrous  Toots  near 
the  surface  may  perish.  Manurial  mulchings  will 
both  feed  and  encourage  the  formation  of  roots 
near  to  the  surface,  and  assist  in  maintaining 
the  substratum  of  soil  in  a  cooler  and  more 
uniform  condition  for  growth. 


To  Make  Red  Cabbage  Blue.  — Red  Cab- 
bage shoots  become  blue  when  grown  in  water 
culture  (Knop's  medium)  containing  1  :  10,000 
of  aluminium  nitrate. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By    T.    W.    BRISCOB,   Gardener  to  W.    R.    Lysaght,   Esq., 
Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Seedlings.— Many  of  the  larger  plants  having 
received  attention  in  potting,  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  for  providing  some  of  the 
seedling  Cattleyas  and  others  of  this  type  with 
fresh  rooting  material  and  larger  receptacles.  If 
seed  "was  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
many  of  the  seedlings  are  now  large  enough  for 
removal  to  store  pots  and  others  advanced  suf- 
ficiently for  potting  singly  in  small  pots.  The 
soil  for  this  purpose  must  be  cut  up  fairly  fine, 
and  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat, 
Osmunda-fibre,  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  silver  sand 
added.  Fill  the  pots  one-half  of  their  depth 
with  drainage  material.  In  Tepotting  seedlings, 
and  especially  very  small  ones,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  disturb  the  Toots  much  unless  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  is  sour.     Those  that  are 


repotted  should  be  placed  in  a  batch,  then  they 
can  receive  a  little  extra  attention  in  watering 
and  shading.  The  fine  syringe  should  be  em- 
ployed frequently  during  bright  weather,  as  a 
moist,  humid  atmosphere  is  essential ;  through- 
out the  summer  months  the  house  should 
be  damped  down  whenever  the  bare  spaces 
become  dry.  Larger  seedlings  may  also  be 
repotted,  using  soil  in  a  slightly  rougher  con- 
dition. The  hot,  dry  weather  of  summer  is  very 
unsuitable  for  seedlings  of  Odontoglossum  and 
its  allies.  Careful  watch  must  be  kept  on  the 
seed-beds  of  these  plants  to  prevent  them  becom- 
ing dry.  Seedlings  raised  from  6eeds  sown 
last  autumn,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
are  making  headway,  and  should  be  repotted  if 
necessary.  The  smaller  seedlings  may  be  placed 
in  store  pots,  and  the  larger  ones  either  in  small 
pots  by  themselves  or  arranged  three  together 
if  space  is  limited.  I  prefer  to  pot  them  singly 
as  early  as  possible,  then  their  individual  re- 
quirements can  be  studied,  and  attended  to, 
irrespective  of  season,  and  without  disturbing 
other  plants  which  may  not  be  making  quite  so 
much  progress.  In  collections  where  seedlings 
are  a  feature  they  will  be  found'  in  all  stages  of 
development,  and  many  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
ference to  larger  receptacles.  The  Tooting 
medium  should  be  cut  up  fine,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  the  usual  mixture  can  be 
employed.  If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  grow- 
ing Odontoglossum  seedlings  a  sprinkling  of 
finely-broken  leaves  may  be  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  Where  a  house  is  not  available 
especially  for  seedlings,  they  may  be  grown  in  a 
shady  position  at  the  warmer  end  of  the  cool 
division,  keeping  their  surroundings  moist. 
Spray  the  plants  on  hot,  dry  days.  Insect  pests, 
and  especially  thrips  and  the  moss  fly,  are 
occasionally  troublesome.  Light  fumigations  and 
an  occasional  spraying  with  an  insecticide  will 
generally  keep  the  pests  in  check. 

Seedling  Cypripediums.— If  seeds  were 
sown  late  last  autumn  or  directly  the  capsules 
were  ripe,  many  of  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for 
pricking  off.  The  procedure  is  much  the  same 
as  advised  for  Cattleyas.  Cypripediums  should 
never  be  cramped  at  the  roots,  but  directly  the 
plants  have  filled  their  receptacles  with  Toots 
they  should  be  potted  on,  using  less  drainage 
material,  and  employing  a  slightly  richer  com- 
post by  adding  a  little  fibrous  loam  to  the  mix- 
ture. These  plants,  and  particularly  when  small, 
are  benefited  by  occasional  sprayings  overhead 
with  tepid  water. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  JOHN  Highoate,   Gardener  to   the  Marquis   of 
Linlithgow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,  N.B. 

Figs.— As  soon  as  the  fruits  of  the  first  crop 
are  gathered  cleanse  the  foliage  of  any  insects 
that  may  be  present,  but  do  not  use  insecticides 
indiscriminately,  as  strong  specifics  may  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  embryo  fruits  that  will 
form  the  second  crop.  In  the  case  of  red  spider, 
if  only  a  few  leaves  are  infested,  sponge  them 
with  soft  soap  in  solution.  The  fruits  should 
again  be  thinned  rather  severely,  for  a  large 
crop  might  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  trees, 
causing  exhaustion.  To  hasten  the  swelling  of 
the  fruits  water  the  roots  on  frequent  occasions 
with  manure  water,  and  renew  the  surface  dress- 
ings. Maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  border  and  paths  frequently,  and 
syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily.  Admit  air  freely 
on  fine  days,  and  especially  in  the  morning,  closing 
the  house  between  3  and  4  p.m.  Do  not  syringe 
trees  that  are  ripening  their  fruits  ;  ventilate  the 
house  in  which  they  are  growing  more  freely 
than  heretofore.  Figs  sent  by  post  or  rail  need 
to  be  packed  with  great  care,  as  when  fully  ripe 
they  are  easily  damaged  in  transit.  For  this  reason 
it  is  better  to  gather  them  before  they  are  quite 
ripe.  Young  Fig-trees  in  pots  are  growing 
freely,  and  shoild  be  potted  on  into  larger 
receptacles,  either  pots  or  tubs  as  occa- 
sion demands.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  rich 
loam ;  if  this  material  cannot  be  procured,  or- 
dinary garden  soil  will  be  suitable,  provided  a 
liberal  quantity  of  lime  rubble  is  added.  Keep 
the  trees  growing  in  a.  genial  atmosphere,  and 
pinch  at  the  fifth  leaf  the  growths  not  required 
for  extension. 
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Cherries.— Early  pot  trees  from  which  the 
fruits  have  been  gathered  should  be  plunged 
out-of-doors,  preferably  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  to  en- 
sure thorough  drainage,  to  finish  the  ripening  of 
the  growths.  Choose  a  southern  aspect,  and  on 
fine  days  syringe  the  trees  in  the  afternoon  to 
prevent  attacks  of  red  spider.  Trees  that  have 
borne  heavy  crops  should  either  be  watered  from 
time  to  time  with  liquid  manure  or  fed  with  a 
concentrated  fertiliser.  Trees  planted  out  should 
be  treated  somewhat  similarly  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered.  Admit  all  the  air  possible 
by  opening  the  doors  and  ventilators  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  syringe  the  top  growth  twice 
daily  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  until  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  shoots  is  completed. 

Tomatos.  — With  more  favourable  weather 
plants  in  cool  houses  are  setting  their  fruits 
satisfactorily.  To  enicouTage  the  development 
of  strong,  short-jointed  growths,  ventilate  the 
house  freely  and  leave  the  ventilators  open  a 
little  at  night.  Top-dressing  and  feeding  the 
plants  should  be  done  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  hitherto.  Feeding,  however,  must  not  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  too  luxuri- 
ant growth,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  drop- 
ping of  the  later  flowers.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  trusses  has  set,  the  main  stem 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  larger  leaves 
shortened  to  allow  light  and  air  to  reach  the 
fruits.  Should  white  fly  (Aleyrodes)  make  its 
appearance,  fumigate  the  house  on  two  successive 
evenings.     This  pest  soon  spreads  if  not  checked. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duflryn  Gardens,  near  Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

The  Rock  Garden.— Many  of  the  plants  in 
the  rock  garden  are  past  their  best  condition, 
but  Campanulas  in  variety,  Veronicas,  Dianthus, 
Delphinium  nudicaule,  Cistus,  Potentillas, 
Helianthemums,  and  many  others  will  make  the 
garden  bright  for  some  time  to  come.  Examine 
faded  specimens  from  time  to  time,  cutting  off 
useless  growths  and  seed  vessels  (unless  seed  is 
required),  also  keep  the  garden  free  from  weeds, 
attend  to  the  watering  of  plants  growing  in  dry 
positions,  and  if  necessary  break  the  sun's  rays 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  on  shade- 
loving  plants.  A  few  branches  of  common  Laurel 
stuck  over  and  around  the  plants  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  may  be  in- 
creased readily,  the  former  by  pulling  tufts  into 
pieces  and  planting  -them,  the  latter  by  means  of 
the  offsets. 

Spring    Flowering   Shrubs.— Flowering 

shrubs  have  been  particularly  fine  in  this  locality 
this  season,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  favourable 
weather  of  last  year,  as  the  wood  ripened  well. 
Specimens  that  have  finished  blooming  should 
have  the  seed  vessels  Temoved  and  be  pruned. 
Most  early-blooming  shrubs  flower  on  growths 
of  the  previous  year,  consequently  every  encour- 
agement should  be  afforded  the  plants  to  produce 
long,  healthy  shoots.  Specimens  that  have  be- 
come crowded  with  growth  through  lack  of  prun- 
ing should  be  thinned  severely,  cutting  out  the 
oldest  wood  to  the  base.  In  the  case  of  young 
plants  and  others  that  have  received'  proper 
attention  in  pruning  cut  (back  the  old  flowering 
branches  to  a  strong,  young  shoot.  This  advice 
applies  to  Kerria,  Ribes,  Forsythia,  Deutzia, 
Philadelphus  and  Weigela.  'Cytisus  and  Genistas 
gTow  leggy  in  a  few  years  if  the  pruning  is 
neglected.  When  the  plants  are  young  these 
should  ha_ve  the  flowering  shoots  shortened,  but 
do  not  cut  into  the  old  wood.  Cytisus  Dalli- 
morei,  now  passing  out  of  bloom,  is  a  decided 
acquisition,  the  unique  colouring  of  the 
flowers  making  it  a  very  attractive  plant.  In 
the  case  of  Lilacs  remove  weak  shoots,  and 
prune  to  make  a  good  shaped  specimen.  Young 
and  newly-planted  Lilacs  need  fairly  severe 
pruning  to  induce  strong  growths  to  develop  at 
the  base.  When  good  varieties  are  grafted  on  a 
common  stock  suckers  frequently  give  trouble, 
and  must  be  removed.  But  some  are  grown  on 
their  own  roots,  and  in  their  case  there  is  no 
trouble  with  worthless  suckers.  A  select  list  of 
varieties  includes  (double)  Alphonse  Lavallee, 
blue,     shaded    violet ;    Chas.    Joly,    dark    red ; 


Michael  Buchner,  pale  lilac  ;  Leon  Simon,  blue, 
shaded  mauve  ;  Madame  Lemoine  and  Miss  Will- 
mott,  white ;  (single)  Congo,  red  ;  Madame 
Kreuter,  bright  rose;  Dr.  Meribel,  bluish  violet, 
and  Marie  Legraye,  white.  For  flowering  early 
in  June,  in  favoured  localities,  few  dwarf  shrubs 
equal  Olearia  stellulata.  A  striking  and  beauti- 
ful effect  may  be  obtained  by  planting  this 
species  in  conjunction  with  Ceanothus  dentatus. 
When  used  in  this  manner  the  Ceanothus  re- 
quires a  little  pruning  after  flowering  to  retain 
it  in  a  desirable  bush  shape,  and  the  growth 
should  be  allowed  to  rise  above  the  Olearias. 
As  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  pass  out  of 
bloom,  Temove  the  seed  pods,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  the  young  shoots.  Copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  will  materially  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  flowering  wood  on  all  shrubs.  On 
dry.  sandy  soils  watering  and  mulching  in  times 
of  drought  are  imperative  to  success. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholme, 
Warter  Priory,  Yorkshire. 

Eranth  emum  pulchellum.— Well  -  grown 
plants  should  at  this  stage  be  6tout  and  bushy 
specimens  with  an  abundance  of  Toots,  ready  for 
shifting  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes  larger  than 
those  they  now  occupy.  If  a  portion  of  the  stock 
is  for  flowering  late  to  furnish  a  succession,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out  again. 
Old  specimens  that  were  cut  back  and  potted 
into  10  or  11-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable 
for  flowering  early.  Both  the  young  and  old 
stock  may  be  grown  together  until  the  autumn, 
when  the  plants  for  blooming  latest  should  be 
kept  cooler  for  a  time. 

Gesnera.—  Tubers  of  the  winter-flowering 
species,  such  as  G.  zebrina,  should,  be  started 
into  growth  in  boxes  or  small  pots.  When  the 
plants  have  grown  sufficiently  they  may  be 
potted  singly  in  5-inch  .pots,  or  two  may  be 
placed  in  a  6-inch,  and  three  in  a  7-inch  pot. 
Do  not  hasten  their  growth  unduly,  for  there  is 
still  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  gain  strength 
and  size  before  winter.  Grow  them  in  plenty  of 
light,  and  let  the  night  temperature  be  60°  to 
65°.  On  bright  days  shade  lightly  when  the  sun 
is  hottest,  and  admit  plenty  of  air  without 
causing  the  atmosphere  to  become  excessively 
dry,  which  would  favour  insect  pests.  Con- 
sider early  in  the  morning  what  the  weather 
conditions  are  likely  to  be,  and  regulate  the 
fires  and  ventilation  accordingly.  A  mixture  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  good  peat  and  flaky  leaf- 
mould,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  will 
form  a  suitable  compost. 

Gloxinia. -Seedling  Gloxinias  raised  early 
this  year  require  potting  into  4-  or  5-inch  pots, 
and  these  receptacles  will  suffice  for  the  first 
season.  An  intermediate  temperature  is  suit- 
able ;  too  much  warmth  is  not  advisable,  as  in 
very  hot  houses  the  foliage  soon  becomes  infested 
with  thrips  and  red  spider.  Grow  the  plants 
close  to  the  roof-glass,  and,  previous  to  their 
flowering,  syringe  the  leaves  and  stages  freely 
to  ward  off  attacks  of  insects. 

Palms.— These  foliage  plants  are  growing 
freely,  and  must  be  kept  well  syringed,  it  being 
essential  that  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  Syringe 
occasionally  with  clear  soot  water,  and  feed  the 
Toots  with  this  stimulant  and  liquid  manure, 
also  sprinkle  manure  water  and  a  little  soot 
between  the  pots.  This  will  assist  in  develop- 
ing healthy,  well-coloured  leaves,  and  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  insect  pests. 

General  Remarks.— The  different  kinds  of 
quick-growing,  winter-flowering  plants  which  re- 
quire a  warm  house  should  be  shifted  into  pots 
in  which  they  will  bloom.  Although  most  win- 
ter-flowering plants  are  free  growers,  endeavour 
to  get  the  plants  sufficiently  large  and  the  wood 
properly  matured  before  the  autumn  arrives. 
AfteT  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  stimulants 
may  be  used  in  moderation.  Many  plants  need 
potting,  tying,  and  stopping,  and  moving  from 
one  position  to  another.  Exercise  care  in  water- 
ing, as  dryness  at  the  roots  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  lower  leaves  dropping,  which  not  only 
disfigures  the  plants,  but  checks  growth.  Insect 
pests,  such  as  green  and  black  fly,  increase 
rapidly   in   warm    weather,    and   if    allowed    to 


spread,  soon  cripple  and  disfigure  the  plants. 
Many  failures  with  indoor  plants  may  be  traced 
to  neglect  at  this  season  when  other  work 
presses  heavily  on  the  garden  staff.  The  houses 
need  shading  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
especially  those  containing  flowering  plants. 
Top-dress  Liliums  with  a  rich  composCand  feed 
the  roots  liberally  with  stimulants.  Many  early- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Begonias  and  Gloxinias, 
are  passing  out  of  flower ;  especially  good 
varieties  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house, 
and  the  amount  of  water  at  the  roots  Teduoed 
gradually. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens.   Windsor. 

Lettu ce.— Make  a  sowing  of  Lettuce  in  a 
cool  situation.  Lettuce  is  sometimes  a  trouble- 
some crop  in  summer,  and  requires  considerable 
attention  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly,  as  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  sowing  where  the  plants  are  to  mature,  and 
as  this  renders  it  necessary  to  sow  more  fre- 
quently, a  small  sowing  may  be  made  at  intervals 
of  eight  days  until  the  end  of  July.  The  check 
which  seedling  Lettuce  suffer  in  transplanting 
during  hot,  summer  weather  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  the  plants  running  to  seed.  Perfect 
Gem,  Monument,  Iceberg,  Mammoth  White  Cos, 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Cos  are  good  varieties  for 
summer  use. 

Tomatos.—  Sow  seeds  to  raise  plants  for  crop- 
ping next  autumn.  When  the  seedlings  are  well 
through  the  surface  remove  them  to  a  well  venti- 
lated pit  in  order  that  growth  may  he  robust. 
Transfer  the  plants  singly  to  3-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  shifting,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cool  pit  until  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  when  they  should  be  potted 
into  6-inch  pots.  The  final  potting  should  be 
done  before  growth  becomes  hard  and  stunted. 
The  potting  soil  should  consist  of  two-thirds 
turfy  loam  and  one-third  decayed  manure,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  rough  bones  placed  over  the 
crocks.  Make  the  soil  moderately  firm  about  the 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  re-established 
water  the  roots  freely  with  clear  soft  water. 
Place  a  strong  stick  in  each  pot  to  train  the 
plants.  If  the  weather  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber is  favourable  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
the  open.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  in  the 
beginning  of  July  to  furnish  plants  for  late 
winter  cropping. 

Peas. —Water  all  Peas  liberally  before  the 
foliage  begins  to  lose  colour,  and  mulch  the  roots 
freely  with  farmyard  manure,  this  being  the  best 
means  of  securing  an  unbroken  supply  through- 
out the  summer.  Place  sticks  to  successional 
sowings  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
through  the  soil. 

Spinach.- Careful  attention  to  this  crop  is 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  daily  supply 
throughout  the  next  three  months.  Make  sowings 
weekly,  and  water  the  plants  freely.  At  FTOg- 
more  we  sow  seeds  of  Spinach  each  week  in  cold 
pits  from  which  early  Potatos,  French  Beans 
and  other  crops  have  been  Temoved,  and  by 
watering  the  seedlings  daily  we  seldom  fail  to 
produce  a  daily  supply  of  Spinach.  Out-of- 
doors  select  a  shady  situation,  and  see  that  the 
plants  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Turnips.— Make  small  sowings  of  Turnip 
weekly.  Thin  the  seedlings  early  and  water 
freely  in  dry  weather. 

Chicory.— Another  sowing  of  Chicory  may 
be  made  in  light  rich  soil.  Thin  the  plants  9 
inches  apart  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
for  the  operation,  and,  in  order  to  promote  a 
free  growth  stir  the  soil  on  frequent  occasions 
with  the  hoe.  Slugs  are  troublesome  to  this  crop, 
and  should  be  kept  in  check  by  dusting  the 
ground  with  "soot  and  lime. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Continue  to  plant 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  rich  soil  until  the  necessary 
number  has  been  inserted.  Other  winter  greens 
should  be  planted  as  quickly  as  circumstances 
permit,  and  watered  thoroughly  afterward^. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make  fresh 
growth  let  the  soil  be  stirred  frequently.  If 
slugs  are  troublesome  dust  the  ground  about  the 
plants  with  lime  or  soot,  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  Chicory. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the 
PUBLISHER.  41.  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Lrarden,  W-C- 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents 
■would  obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to 
their  communications,  and  save  us  much  time  and 
trouble,  if  they  would  kindly  observe  the  notice 
■printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  alt.  letters  relat- 
ing to  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  ;  and  that 
all  communications  intended  for  publication  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all 
plants  to  be  named,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Editors.  The  two  departments,  Publishing  and 
Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much  unnecessary  de- 
lay and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are  mis- 
directed. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents-  —  The 
Editors  do  not  undertake  to  pay  for  any  contribu- 
tions or  illustrations,  or  to  return  unused  com- 
munications or  illustrations  unless  by  special 
arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their 
correspondents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  22— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Fourteenth  Masters 
Memorial  Lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  "  Recent  Investiga- 
tions on  the  Production  of  Plant  Food  in  the  Soil," 
by  Dr.  E.  J.   Russell. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  23— 

Manchester  Soc.  meet.     Croydon  Hort.  Soc.   Sh. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  24— 

City  of  London  Rose  Soc.  Show  at  Cannon  Street 
Hotel.     Roy.   Soc.   meet. 

SATURDAY,   JUNE    26— 
Windsor   Rose  Show. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during    the    last    Fifty 
Years  at  Greenwich,  60.7. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  June  17 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  28.6;  Temp.  62°.  Weather- 
Bright  Sunshine. 


SALES     FOR    THE     EN8UING    WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

Freehold  Market  Nursery,  Carterhatch  Road,  Enfield 
Highway,  11  acres.  22  greenhouses,  shed,  stables,  etc., 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  London,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  2. 

FRIDAY— 

Japanese  Pigmy  Trees,  Pots,  Canes,  Baskets,  etc., 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
at  2. 


The       gifted        French 

Tho°f  orch'd88      naturalist,  Prof.  J.  Cos- 

Cuitivation.        tantin,      wrote*      some 

years  ago  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of 
Orchids,  which  is  full  of  interest  to 
present-day  growers.  A  translation  of  the 
article  has  been  published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  1913, 
and  although  the  bulk  of  the  information 
may  be  found  in  Veitch's  Manual  of 
Orchidaceous  Plants,  it  is  nevertheless 
opportune  that  it  should  be  made  known 
to  a  public  which  may  not  have  access  to 
that  mine  of  information.  The  in- 
terest which  this  marvellous  group  of 
plants  evoked  when  first  cultivated  is 
now  better  imagined  by  the  layman  than 
by  those  whose  familiarity  with  these 
bizarre  plants  has  lulled  their  powers  of 
wonder.  The  fact  that  most  of  the 
Orchids  in  cultivation  are  epiphytes  led  to- 
many  failures  among  the  earlier  growers, 
for  they  were  told  that  an  Orchid  such  as 
Aerides  odoratum  "lives  suspended  in  the 
air  with  neither  food  nor  any  base  either 
terrestrial  or  aquatic  " ;  and  in  1812  Lod- 
diges,  in  the  first  catalogue  of  Orchids 
cultivated  in  the  hothouses  at  Hackney, 
declared  that  he  had  received  Oncidium 
bifolium  from  a  traveller  returning  from 
Montevideo,  who  had  seen  the  plant 
flower,  deprived  of  all  soil,  in  his  cabin 
on  board  ship. 

•Scienlia,  No.  3,  1911. 


Hence  it  was  but  natural  that  gardeners 
at  first  tried  to  reproduce  the  natural  con- 
ditions, and  in  1817  Sir  Joseph  Banks  de- 
scribed attempts  made  to  cultivate 
Orchids  in  frames  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  greenhouse.  Pot  cultivation, 
which  had  been  tried  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  only  gradually  that  the  present- 
day  satisfactory  methods  were  evolved. 
The  use  of  Sphagnum  was  first  introduced, 
or  at  all  events  published,  by  Paxton,  in 
1841.  Later  on  the  perfect  compost  was 
discovered  in  the  addition  of  peat  or  fibre 
(Osmunda  or  other)  to  Sphagnum.  Next 
in  order  of  the  improvement  in  cultivation 
was  the  provision  of  higher  temperature. 
Hitherto  the  tropical  Orchid  had  been 
compelled  to  do  its  best  in  moderately 
heated  greenhouses.  Lindley  insisted, 
however,  that  for  proper  cultivation  of 
such  species  high  temperatures  and  con- 
siderable humidity  are  required.  Im- 
provement in  heating  glasshouses  made  ;t 
possible  to  put  this  dictum  in  practice. 
The  method,  however,  proved  only  par- 
tially successful.  Some  species  responded 
well,  others  but  indifferently.  Explorers 
were  able  to  provide  the  explanation  of 
the  anomaly  by  showing  that  whereas 
some  species  are  natives  of  tropical  low- 
lands, where  equatorial  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions obtains,  others  are  denizens  of 
higher  ground,  where,  in  spite  of  latitude, 
lowland  tropical  conditions  do  not  occur. 
Joseph  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Fitzwilliam,  insisted  that  the  temperature 
in  Orchid  houses  was  often  too  high, 
and  that  the  plants  were  suffocated 
because,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold,  the 
houses  were  rendered  as  air-tight  as  pos- 
sible. Cooper's  recommendations  led 
gradually  to  the  use  of  three  types  of 
greenhouses — hothouse,  temperate,  and 
cold.  The  year  1863  is  notable  in  the 
history  of  Orchid  cultivation  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  that  wonderful  Orchid, 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  It  was  sent  sim- 
ultaneously by  three  collectors  exploring 
independently  in  the  same  part  of 
America.  Weir  was  engaged  in  collecting 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Blunt  for  Hugh  Low,  and  Schlim  for 
Linden  of  Brussels.  Orchid  collection 
became  more  and  more  the  vogue,  and 
all  the  chief  horticultural  houses  sent 
collectors  to  secure  the  prizes  of  the 
tropics.  M.  Costantin  cites  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  of  this  trade  that  one 
house  alone  in  England  imported  from 
100.000  to  200,000  plants  annually.  It  is 
further  added  that  in  the  district  of 
Pacho,  in  S.  America,  the  habitat  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  all  the  Indian 
population  is  employed  in  hunting  for 
Orchids.  One  reason  for  the  large  impor- 
tation lay  in  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  the  seeds  of  imported  Orchids  obsti- 
nately refused  to  germinate.  Though  pro- 
duced in  hundreds  of  thousands  in  well- 
ripened  capsules,  the  minute  seeds  were 
never  seen  to  grow  into  seedlings  until 
1822,  when  Dr.  Salisbury  found,  appa- 
rently by  accident,  an  example  of  Orchid 
seeds  germinating.  Presently,  however, 
certain  keen  growers,  Neumann,  in  Paris, 
1844,  and  Moore,  at  Glasnevin,  and  pos- 
siblv  Dominv,   also    observed    that    occa- 


sional germination  took  place  when  the 
seeds  were  scattered  on  the  compost  in 
which  the  mother  plant  was  rooted,  and 
particularly  when  the  roots  projected  from 
the  compost.  The  discovery  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  published,  but  remained 
a  trade  secret  for  a  very  long  time.  Sir 
Harry  Veitch  may  be  able  to  throw  further 
light  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  houses  attached  to  the 
firm  of  Veitch  at  Chelsea  that  the  methods 
of  germination  were  perfected.  It  was 
there,  also,  that  by  the  genius  of  Dominy 
was  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Orchids  by  the  raising  of  hybrids. 
The  history  of  the  hybridisation  of 
Orchids  deserves,  however,  an  article  to 
itself. 


Syringa  Sweoinzowii.  (see  fig.  117). — This 
new  Lilac  was  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
in  Western  China,  where  it  grows  in  ravines,  at 
an  altitude  of  5.400  m.  Specimens  were  exhibited 
at  the  E.H.S.  meeting  on  the  8th  inst.  by  the 
Hon.  Vicaky  Gibbs,  and  the  Floral  Committee 
conferred  the  Award  of  Merit  to  the  novelty. 
S.  Sweginzowii  was  decribed  by  Kochne  and 
Zingelsheim  in  Fedde,  Rep.  Nov.  Sp.  viii,  9 
(1910).  The  panicles  are  lax  flowered  and 
terminal,  and  the  inflorescence  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Persian  Lilac.  The 
calyx  is  campanulate  ;  the  corolla  tubular,  pale 
purple,  with  white  face  to  the  lobes. 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son,  Langport,  have  sent  us  specimens  of 
twenty  varieties  of  their  strain  of  single  and 
double  Pyrethrum.  Of  the  single  flowers 
Snow  White  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen. 
General  French  is  a  single  variety  of  a  deep 
crimson  colour,  with  bright  yellow  centre. 
The  variety  Roseen  is  a  delicately  coloured 
single  flower  with  very  long  florets  of  a  pale  rose 
shade.  The  largest-flowered  double  variety  is 
Princess  Beatrice,  of  pink  shade  ;  and  other  note- 
worthy varieties  are  Ernest  Kelway,  Lady 
Knaresborough,  Fire  Dragon  and  Oliver  Twist. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  Awarded  the  Linnean 
Gold  Medal.— The  gold  medal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  awarded  to  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Maiden, 
Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  has  been  forwarded  to  Sir  George 
Reid,  G.C.M.G.,  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Australia,  for  transmission  to  Mr.  Maiden.  The 
High  Commissioner  acknowledged  his  gratifica- 
tion in  thus  acting  on  behalf  of  the  recipient. 

Special  Appeal  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.— In  our  issue  for 
June  5  we  printed  particulars  of  a  special  appeal 
that  is  being  made  by  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  committee  now 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  (first) 
list  of  subscriptions  and  donations  which 
have  been  promised  or  paid,  and  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  solicit  further  contri- 
butions:— Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  and 
Sons,  £105;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  J.P., 
V.M.H.  (trustee),  William  Sherwood,  Esq  ,  and 
Edward  Sherwood,  Esq.,  £100;  Sir  Han-y  and 
Lady  Veitch,  £52  10s.  ;  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Bart., 
£58  3s.  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Read- 
ing, £oO ;  Messrs.  Jame6  Carter  and  Co. , 
Raynes  Park,  £52  10s. ;  Mr.  O.  O.  Wrigley, 
£50;  .Mr.  Leopold  Salomons,  J.P.,  £31  10s.; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Green,  £21 ;  .Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton, 
V.M.H.  (special),  £20;  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
£10  10s. ;  Market  Gardeners'  Nurserymen 
and  Farmers'  Association,  £10  10s.  ;  Mr. 
Percival  Etheridge,  £10  10s.  ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Bun- 
yard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  £10  10s. ;  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of 
Ducie,  P.O.,  £10;  Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  V.M.H. 
(special),  £10;  Anonymous  (special),  £10;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Fremlin,  £10;  Sir  Geo.  Pragnell,  D.L., 
£5  5s.  ;  Messrs.  R.  and  G.  Cuthbert,  £5  5s. ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  A.  Dawkins, 
£5  5s.  ;  Mr.   Whitpaine   Nutting,   £5    5s. ;   Mr. 
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Otto  Beit,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  Donald  McDonald, 
£5  5s.  ;  Mesrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson, 
£5  5s.  ;  Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B., 
£5;  Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart,  £5;  Et. 
Hon.  Lord  Barrymore,  £5 ;  the  Lady  North- 
cote,  £5;  Mr.  Albert  Brassey,  £5;  Mr. 
Pandeli  Ralli,  £5;  Major  Churcher,  £5; 
Mr.  John  Collingridge,  £5 ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hemingway,  £5 ;  Journal  of  Horticulture  (per 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright),  £4  15s.  6d. ;  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  and  Tait,  £3  3s. ;  Mr.  Reginald 
Cory,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr.  E.  Brocklehurst,  £3  3s.  ; 
Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  £3  3s. ;  Messrs.  Pulham 
and  Sons,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr.  John  Jaques,  £2  2s. ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  V.M.H.,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Wiles,  £2  2s.  ; 
Mr.  George  J.  Ingram,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  W.  Iceton, 
£2  2s. ;  Mrs.  Wheeley  Lea,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  Edward 
Goodyear,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Wimsett,  £2  2s.  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  £2.  Amounts  of  £1  Is.  :  — 
Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co.,  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
V.M.H.,  Mr.  J.  MeKerchar,  Mr.  Charles  Deane, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  J.  WiHard, 
Mr.  W.  Newton.  Covent  Garden  list,  per  Mr. 
Geo.  Monro,  V.M.H.,  £200,  including  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  : — Mr.  James  Sweet,  V.M.H., 
£26  5s.  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Rochford,  £26  5s. ;  Mr. 
Geo.  Monro,  jun.,  £15  15s.;  Mr.  Geo.  Monro, 
V.M.H.,  £10  10s.;  Messrs.  Geo.  Monro,  Ltd., 
£10  10s.;  Mr.  John  Rochford,  £10  10s.;  Mr. 
Alfred  Watkins,  £10  10s. ;  Mr.  E.  Rochford, 
£5  5s.  ;  Mr.  Jesse  Smith,  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  A. 
Stevens,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  E.  Stevens,  £5  06.  ; 
Mr.  H.  0.  Larsen,  £5  5s.  ;  Mrs.  Alfred 
Watkins,  £5  5s. ;  Mr.  W.  Duncan  Tucker, 
£5 ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Rochford,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr. 
W.  Looker,  £3  3s.  ;  Mr.  C.  Englemann,  £3  3s.  ; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bridgeford,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Cob- 
ley,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Cobley,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr. 
Alex.  J.  Monro,  £2  2s.  ;  Mrs.  Monro,  £2  2s.  ; 
Alderman  R.  Piper,  £2  2s.  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace, 
£2  2s. ;  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Walker,  £2  2s. 

Croydon  Flower  Show.— The  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Croydon  Horticultural  Society 
"will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  in 
the  Park  Hill  Recreation  Ground,  Croydon.  The 
profits,  after  paying  expenses,  will  be  given  to 
the  Mayor  of  Croydon's  War  Relief  Fund. 
Amateur  Rose  exhibitors  have  offered  to  return 
their  prize-money,  and  Roses  in  aid  of  the  fund 
will  be  sold  by  auction  at  7.30  p.m. 

War  Item.  —  In  response  to  the  request  of 
the  Commandant  of  a  Base  depot  for  troops  at 
the  front,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stour- 
bridge, have  sent  a  quantity  of  flower  seeds  for 
the  soldiers  to  cultivate  during  the  time  they 
are  in  camp.  Messrs.  Webb  have  also  sent  col- 
lections of  flower  seeds  to  various  military  hos- 
pitals at  home,  where  they  have  met  with  every 
appreciation,  both  from  the  men  and  the  com- 
manding officers. 

Military    Labour   and    the    Hay   Crop.— 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  been 
informed  by  the  Army  Council  that  in  view  of 
the  possible  shortage  of  agricultural  labour  for 
the  hay  harvest,  furlough  will  be  given,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  military  authorities,  to  a 
limited  number  of  soldiers  of  the  new  armies  and 
of  the  Territorial  Force  for  work  on  the  hay 
harvest  as  circumstances  may  permit.  The  fur- 
lough granted  to  each  soldier  will  last  only  for 
such  number  of  days,  not  exceeding  fourteen, 
as  he  is  actually  required  for  haymaking.  The 
employment  of  soldiers  in  the  hay  harvest  will 
be  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 1.  That 
suitahle  labour  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  locality. 
2.  That  the  farmer  will  undertake  to  pay  each 
soldier  sent  at  his  request  (a)  4s.  a  day  if  the 
soldier  provides  his  own  board  and  lodging,  (6) 
2s.  6d.  a  day  if  board  and  lodging  is  provided  by 
the  farmer.  3.  That  the  farmer  will  provide 
conveyance  from  and  to  the  nearest  railway 
station.  No  charge  will  be  made  to  the  farmer 
for     railway    travelling     expenses.      Every     en- 


deavour will  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  men 
released  have  been  accustomed  to  farm  work.  but. 
no  guarantee  to  this  effect  can  be  given.  The 
above  arrangements  will  not  apply  to  the  corn 
harvest,  in  respect  of  which  fresh  regulations 
will  be  issued.  Applications  from  farmers  who 
desire  to  employ  soldiers  in  the  hay  harvest 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges,  when  the  applica- 
tion will  be  transmitted  to  the  military  author- 
ities. Forms  for  the  purpose  are  obtainable  from 
the  local  Labour  Exchange,  the  address  of  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  pest  office. 


manent — they  continue  but  for  a  time."  Mr. 
Knight,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  tJie 
Apple  and  Pear,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"  the  continuance  of  eveTy  variety  appears  to  be 
confined  to  a  certain  period,  during  the  early 
part  of  which  only  it  can  be  propagated  with 
advantage  to  the  planter."  Mr.  Bucknall 
says  :  "  When  the  first  stock  shall,  by  mere  dint 
of  old  age,  fall  into  actual  decay,  a  nihility  of 
vegetation,  the  descendants,  however  young  or 
in  whatever  situation  they  may  be,  will  grad- 
ually decline,  and  from  that  time  it  would  be 
imprudent    in    point    of    profit    to    attempt    pro- 


Fig.    117.- 


-SYRINGA     SWEGINZOWII  :      FLOWERS    PALE    PURPLE. 
(See   p.    Ml.) 


Ideas  on  Vegetative  Reproduction 
Seventy  Years  Ago.— There  is  an  article 
written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  headed 
"  Remarks  on  a  Supposed  Law  of  Vege- 
table Life,  Limiting  the  Duration  of  Plants 
obtained  by  Cuttings  to  the  Natural  Term 
of  Life  of  the  Stock  whence  they  were 
taken."  The  doctor  says  :  "It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  when  a  hypothesis  is  proposed 
which  in  appearance  serves  to  connect  a  series  of 
imperfectly  understood  phenomena,  that  it  is 
embraced  rather  as  an  apology  for  ceasing  to  in- 
vestigate than  a  firm  conviction  of  its  accord- 
ance with  truth."  He  then  mentions  several 
authors  who  appear  to  have  believed  that  there 
was  such  a  law  as  that  noticed  above.  Mar- 
shall says  that  "  engrafted  fruits  are  not  per- 


pagating  that  variety  from  any  of  them."  And 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith  considered  it  as  established  that 
"  propagation  by  seeds  is  the  only  true  repro- 
duction of  plants."  The  rev.  doctor  appears  to 
differ  in  his  opinion  from  the  authors  mentioned 
respecting  the  "supposed  law,"  and  he  refers 
to  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology,  where  ho  has 
"  pointed  out  its  defects."  Perhaps  it  may  be 
interesting  to  some  gardeners  to  know  if  any- 
thing has  been  done  of  late  to  confirm  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Knight  and  Smith,  or 
if  any  register  of  improved  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  is  kept.  Extract  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  81,  1SJ5. 

New  South  Wales.— Mr.  J.  II.  Maiden's 
somewhat  belated  official  report  on  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Government  Domains  of  New  South 
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Wales  for  the  year  1913  is  an  epitome,  not  only 
of  the  year's  botanical  work  of  the  State,  but 
also  of  the  gardening  operations,  the  distribu- 
tion to  applicants  of  plants  and  seeds  within  the 
State,  and  in  exchange  with  the  leading  botanical 
establishments  of  the  world,  and  the  results  of 
various  series  of  experiments  with  agricultural 
grasses,  and  other  plants.  It  also  includes  parti- 
culars of  the  additions  to  the  herbarium,  to  the 
museum  and  to  the  library,  and  much  informa- 
tion on  minor  points  of  interest  to  the  commu- 
nity generally.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
increasing  practical  utility  of  the  establishment 
to  the  State  and  of  the  director's  keenness  to 
increase  its  scientific  reputation.  A  new  feature 
is  the  wild  fauna  of  the  gardens,  suggested  by 
the  Kew  records.  The  list  of  birds  comprises 
about  sixty  native  species  and  half  a  dozen  intro- 
duced species.  Of  the  latter,  the  house  sparrow 
and  starling  are  common,  and  the  goldfinch  rare. 
Tn  connection  with  the  botanical  survey  of  New- 
South  Wales,  there  is  a  list  of  desiderata  for  the 
herbarium,  including  nearly  a  score  of  Orchids, 
described  by  Fitzgerald.  During  the  year  1913 
upwards  of  8,000  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants  were  presented  to  schools,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, and  various  other  public  institutions.  From 
the  particulars  of  planting  and  replacing  of  losses 
we  learn  that  the  cultivator  in  Sydney  encounters 
many  difficulties,  long  droughts  being  the  most 
formidable.  Like  previous  reports,  the  present 
one  is  illustrated  by  photographic  views  in  the 
public  gardens  and  parks ;  specially  interesting 
among  the  trees  is  a  "  British  Oak,"  planted  by 
Governor  Macquarie  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Botanical  Magazine. "-The  issue  for 
June  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  following  plants  : — 

Aristolochia  longecaudata,  tab.  8,613. — 
This  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Masters 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  1,  1890. 
p.  493,  accompanied  by  the  illustration  repro- 
duced in  fig.  118.  The  flower  is  inflated  at  the 
base,  and,  recurving,  ends  in  a  long,  solitary  lip. 
The  perianth  has  a  pale-cream  coloured  ground, 
with  brown  streaks  and  reticulations.  A  dense 
patch  of  hairs  in  the  perianth  throat  forms  a 
distinguishing  feature,  and  the  plant  must  not 
be  confused  with  A.  longecaudata  of  Watsox.. 
which  has  recently  been  re-named  A.  Pringlei. 

Htppeastrum  Elwesh,  tab.  8,614. — This 
yellow  Amaryllis  was  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes  in  1902,  near  Lake  Nahuel-Huapi,  Ar- 
gentina. The  species  is  distinct  in  its  spread- 
ing perianth  lobes,  and  is  most  nearly  allied  to 
H.  Ananuca,  which,  however,  has  vivid  red  mid- 
ribs in  the  yellow  lobes.  The  plant  is,  seem- 
ingly, a  difficult  subject  to  flower  satisfactorily 
in  this  country,  for  Mr.  Elwes'  specimen,  which 
bloomed  first  In  1903,  only  flowered  again  in 
September,  1914. 

Pheltpaea  foliata,  tab.  8,615. — This  plant  is 
a  parasite,  the  host  plant  being  always,  so  far 
as  is  known,  Centaurea  dealbata.  The  species 
'has  a  wide  range,  including  the  Caucasus 
region  and  the  Southern  Crimea.  The  specimen 
from  which  the  Botanical  Magazine  plant  was 
prepared  was  raised  at  Kew  from  seeds  sown 
with  those  of  Centaurea  dealbata.  The  Cen- 
taurea was  planted  in  the  rock  garden  in  1911, 
and  not  until  May,  1914,  did  the  Phelipaea  ap- 
pear, when  there  were  developed  seven  stems, 
each  bearing  a  solitary  flower  bud.  The  flowers 
are  strikingly  attractive,  being  coloured  "orange 
flushed  with  red  but  paler  on  the  under  sides. 
The  species  is  figured,  under  its  synonym  Ano- 
planthus  coccineus,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  6,  1914,  fig.  184. 

Dorstenia  yambuyaensis,  tab.  8,616. — This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
forms  a  plant  of  erect  habit,  producing  flowers 
at  the  tips  of  slender  axillary  peduncles,  when 
it  is  about  li  feet  high.  The  greenish  recep- 
tacles are  angularly  orbicular,  the  disc  |  inch 
across,  with  marginal  green  processes. 


Fig.    118. — aristolochia  longecaudata. 
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Utilisation    of    Hazel    Coppice.— The 

attention  of  landowners,  factors,  foresters,  and 
timber  merchants  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
large  quantities  of  Hazel  rods  are  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  fenders  for  the  battleships 
of  the  Imperial  Navies,  and  that  the  Director 
of  Navy  Contracts  is  willing  to  receive  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  these  rods.  The  Hazel 
fenders  are  made  in  two  6izes.  Pattern  310  is 
6  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  in  circumference  and 
contains  700  rods.  Pattern  311  is  4  feet  in 
length  and  5  feet  in  circumference,  and  contains 
600  rods.  The  fenders  are  to  be  composed  of 
Hazel  rods  like  the  patterns,  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
Scotland,  29,  St.  Andrew  Square.  Edinburgh, 
and  at  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 
Department  of  Forestry,  204.  Bath  Street,  Glas- 
gow. In  addition  to  the  rods  two  wooden  discs 
of  Elm,  or  some  other  hardwood,  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  inches  thick,  are  required  for 
each  fender.  The  class  of  rods  required  is 
similar  to  the  wands  utilised  for  crate-wood. 
The  rods  should  be  as  straight  as  possible  and 
from  8  feet  to  16  feet  in  length,  with  a  diameter 
at  the  "  root-cut  "  not  exceeding  14.  inch.  They 
are  simply  cut  off  root,  snedded  out  in  the  wood, 
and  for  convenience  in  delivery  are  made  up 
into  bundles  of  100  rods,  which  are  fastened 
with  four  or  five  ties  of  bale  wire.  In  making 
up  the  fenders  the  rods  are  cut  to  the  required 
lengths,  and  are  built  into  an  iron  cradle,  which 
allows  of  their  being  racked  up  by  means  of  a 
heavy  rope  and  winch.  Through  the  centre  runs 
a  wire  hawser,  a  little  longer  than  the  fender, 
with  an  eyelet  at  each  end.  Some  distance  from 
the  ends  of  this  wire  hawser  are  fixed  the  hard- 
wood discs  or  flanges.  Small  brush  material  and 
tops  are  tied  over  these  flanges  before  the  centre 
is  built  in.  The  outside  rods  are  then  strained 
over  this  central  core,  which  prevents  it  from 
being  pulled  out.  The  fender  is  braced  by  three 
ties  of  strong  wire  rope,  one  at  each  end  and  one 
in  the  middle.  After  the  wire  ties  are  fixed  on, 
they  are  usually  tightened  further  by  wedging  in 
a  few  extra  rods.  The  fender  is  completed  by 
being  dressed  off  on  the  ends  with  an  adze. 
Copies  of  the  Specification,  No.  669,  for  Hazel 
Bod  Fenders,  giving  full  details,  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Director  of  Navy 
Contracts,  Admiralty,  London,  S.W.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  prepared  to  send  a  re- 
presentative to  inspect  Hazel  coppice  and  to 
advise  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  material  for 
the  above  purpose,  and  every  endeavour  will  be 
made  to  bring  those  who  have  suitable  material 
to  offer  into  touch  with  manufacturers  willing 
to  contract  with  the  Admiralty  for  the  supply 
of  the  completed  fenders. 

The  Manurial  Value  of  Sewage  Sludge. 

— Trustworthy  estimates  put  at  about  50  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  the  value  of  the  nitrogen 
which  is  annually  lost  to  the  land  by  being 
dumped  as  sewage  sludge  in  the  sea.  The  cost 
of  this  uneconomic  removal  of  potential  plant 
food  is,  in  London  alone,  about  £50,000  per 
annum.  Nor  do  these  estimates  by  any  means 
cover  the  total  loss ;  for  sewage  sludge  contains 
plant  foods  other  than  nitrogen.  The  con- 
centration of  people  into  great  towns  and 
the  concentration  of  municipal  power  in  the 
hands  of  engineers  and  others  lacking  in 
biological  knowledge  are  responsible  for  the 
failure  until  recent  times  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  problem  in  an  experimental  manner. 
Now,  however,  the  septic  tank  and  the  sewage 
farm  demonstrate — sometimes  not  altogether 
successfully — that  the  problem  of  sewage  disposal 
may  be  solved  in  such  a  way  that  some  at  least 
of  the  plant  foods  are  conserved  on  the  land.  A 
Tecent  bulletin  (No.  251)  of  the  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station,  Berkeley,  California,  discusses 
the  means  of  utilisation  of  the  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  in  septic-tank  sludges.  The 
authors  of  the  bulletin,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Lipman 
and  P.  S.  Burgess,  point  out  that  in  California 
about  78  per  cent,  of  the  total  sewage  is  dumped 


into  the  sea  or  into  lakes  without  any  pre- 
liminary treatment.  One  real  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  utilisation  of  sludge  lies  in  the  fact  that 
after  treatment  in  septic  tanks  the  residue  is  not 
rich  in  nitrogen  :  it  ranges  from  2.6  to  a  little 
over  1  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sludge  also  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  little 
potash.  An  interesting  point,  and  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  is  made  by  Messrs.  Lip- 
man  and  Burqess,  namely,  that  the  nitrogen  of 
treated  sewage  sludge,  though  not  .present  in 
large  amounts,  possesses  a  high  measure  of  "  avail- 
ability "  as  plant  food ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
readily  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
authors  estimated  this  "  availability  "  by  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen 
present  in  sludge  undergoes  rapid  nitrification 
when  mixed  with  soil.  Compared  with  other 
nitrogen-containing  organic  manures,  such  as 
fish  guano  and  dried  blood,  the  septic-tank  sludge 
is  shown  to  possess  nitrogen  in  a  much  more 
available  form  than  do  these  latter  substances. 
The  authors  recommend  sludge  to  be  used  air- 
dry  and  ground  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the 
acre. 

A  Use  for  Cocoanut  Water.— Cocoanut 
"  milk  "  makes  an  excellent  rubber  coagulant. 
After  having  been  allowed  to  ferment  for  four  or 
five  days  the  "  milk  "  is  used  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  ounces  to  each  pint  of  pure  latex.  It 
is  said  that  the  rubber  so  obtained  is  of  far 
superior  quality  and  of  better  colour  than  from 
the  customary  acetic  acid  fermentation.  Cocoa- 
nut  "milk"  for  the  purpose  is  shipped  in  bulk 
from  the   plantations  to  many  rubber   estates. 

Publications   Received.—  Field  Beans.    By 

C.  A.  Zavitz.  (Bulletin  232,  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Toronto.)— Practical  Tree 
Repair.  By  Elbert  Peets.  (London  :  Horace 
Cox,  Ltd.)  Price  7s.  6d.  net.—  The  Egyptian 
Horticultural  Society's  Review,  May,  1915, — 
Hand-List  of  Tender  Monocotyledons,  exclud- 
ing Orchidaceae,  Cultivated  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Kew.  (Second  edition.) 
(London :  Darling  and  Son,  Limited ;  sold  at 
the  Royal  Garden,  Kew.)  Price  Is.  6d. — 
Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  April,  1915. 
(Brisbane :  Anthony  James  Cumming,  Govern- 
ment Printer.)— Sources  of  the  Early  Infections 
of  Apple  Bitter-Rot.  By  John  W.  Roberts  ; 
Observations  on  Rhizana  inflata.  By  James 
R.  Weir  ;  Pseudomonas  citri,  the  Cause  of 
Citrus  Canker.  By  Clara  H.  Hasse.  (Reprints 
from  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.)  — 
Special  Bulletin  and  Annual  Report,  1913-14, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  (Trinidad  :  Government  Printing 
Office,  2,  Victoria  Avenue,  Port-of-Spain.) — 
The  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Victoria,  Australia.  April,  1915.— Ferns  of 
South  Africa.  By  T.  R.  Sim.  (Second  edition.) 
(Cambridge:  The  University  Press.)  Price  25s. 
— Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1914.  (Toronto: 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.)—  Soils  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  Apples  and  Peaches.  By  Henry 
J.  Wilder.  (Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ing Office).—  Union  of  South  Africa,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Report  with  Appendices 
for  the  year  April  1,  1913,  to  March  31,  1914. 
(Cape  Town  :  Cape  Times,  Limited,  Government 
Printers.)  Price  7s.  6d.— How  to  Make  and 
How  to  Mend.  By  An  Amateur  Mechanic. 
(London  :  George  Allen  and  Unwin,  Ltd.)  Price 
2s.  (id.  net.— Fiftv-third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  and  Twenty-seventh 
Annual  Report  of  the  Experiment  Station 
from  July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914.— Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia.  Vol.  LXVI.— Fertiliser  Analyses 
and  Utilisation  of  Muck  Lanes.  Bulletins  274 
and  273  issued  by  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  Experiment  Station.— A  Method  of 
Fumigating  Seed.  Bulletin  180  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
U.S.A.  —  Phoma   Betae   on    the   Leaves    of  the 


Sugar  Beet.  By  V.  W.  Pool  and  M.  B.  McKay. 
—  Seedling  Diseases  of  Sugar  Beets  and  their 
Relation  to  Root-Rot  and  Crown-Rot.  By  H.  A. 
Edson  ;  Phoma  destructiva,  the  Cause  of  a 
Fruit  Rot  of  the  Tomato.  By  C.  O.  Jamieson. 
(Reprints  from  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington.)— Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  May,  1915.  (Edinburgh :  Xeill  & 
Co.,  Ltd.)  Price  9d—  A  Critical  Revision  of 
the  Genus  Eucalyptus.  By  J.  H.  Maiden, 
Vol.  III.,  Part  2.  (Sydney:  W.  A.  Gullick, 
Government  Printer.)    Price  2s.  6d. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editors  do    not    hold    themselves    responsible   for 
the  opinions    expressed  by  correspondents.') 

Razors  for  the  Troops.— I  have  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Lord  Kitchener, 
appreciating  the  response  which  has  been 
made  to  my  appeal,  and  requesting  me 
to  convey  his  thanks  to  the  many  donors 
throughout  the  country  who  have  so  generously 
sent  forward  their  razors,  and  I  am  writing 
this  letter  hoping  it  may  be  seen  generally 
by  the  various  donors.  In  my  original  appeal  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  100,000  razors  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  up 
to  the  present  I  have  received  about  70,000, 
45,000  of  which  have  been  put  in  order  and  sent 
forward  to  the  War  Office  for  the  troops,  the  re- 
mainder being  in  hand  in  the  process  of  being 
set  and  repaired,  and  will  be  sent  forward  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Lord  Kitchener  requests  that 
the  appeal  may  be  continued,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  the  100,000 
originally  asked  for.  The  manufacturers  of 
razors  are  doing  all  they  can  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary need,  but  they  have  not  yet  overtaken  the 
great  demand  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
troops  on  active  service,  and  I  make  this  further 
appeal  believing  that  there  are  still  large  num- 
bers of  spare  razors  available  throughout  the 
country,  the  possessors  of  which  will  gladly  give 
them  for  such  a  crood  purpose.  W.  H.  Ellis. 
Cutler's  Hall,  Sheffield. 

Lime  and  Ericaceous  Plants.  —  Without 
going  into  details  on  the  scientific  side  of  the 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Weathers,  it  is  a  practical 
fact  that  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  will  grow 
and  thrive  in  loamy  soil,  provided  it  is  not  of  a 
clayey  or  sticky  nature.  To  obtain  a  friable 
loam  some  quantity  of  lime,  is  generally  added, 
with  other  substances  such  as  leaf-mould  and 
sand,  and  it  is  not  too  much  therefore  to 
infer  that  all  loams  contain  lime  in  more 
or  lets  degree.  When  I  was  outside  fore- 
man at  a  place  in  the  Midlands  of  Scot- 
land the  head  gardener  called  my  attention  to 
the  exceptionally  healthy  state  of  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas,  and  to  the  fact  that 
apart  from  deposits  of  caulm,  from  which  crayons 
are  manufactured  and  with  which  the  local  people 
whiten  their  hearths  and  doorsteps,  lime  was 
burnt  at  one  time  in  large  quantities.  The  lime 
kiln  still  stands.  The  burn  also  which  runs  by 
the  kiln  makes  its  way  through  the  heather  only 
a  mile  away.  So  much  for  the  limestone  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  chalk  formation.  I  have  not  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  of  these  districts  since 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  notice,  but  I  do  re- 
member Azaleas  growing  well  on  land  with  a 
chalk  subsoil  in  the  region  of  the  South  Downs, 
and  anyone  can  see,  by  the  railway  embankments 
through  Surrey,  how  chalk  underlies  much  of 
the  county,  yet  Rhododendrons  are  specialities 
there.  Mr.  Weathers'  point,  I  think,  is  this  : 
That  writers  make  too  much  of  the  statement 
that  "  lime  in  any  form  is  harmful  to  Ericaceous 
plants."  as  it  is  not  proven.  Rather  should  it  be 
said  that  lime  is  not  conducive  to  free  growth, 
and  in  large  quantities  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  these  plants,  and  that  a  liberal  admixture  of 
humus-forming  material  to  all  soils  set  apart  for 
growing  Rhododendrons  and  other  Ericaceous 
plants  is  advisable.  Henri/  Arnold.  Highbrooh, 
Haywards  Heath. 

■  The  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Weathers  on 

p.  318  is  interesting.  Tho  statement  that  most 
soils  contain  a  fairly  largo  percentage  of  lime 
in  some  form  or  other  causes  me  to  ask  if  it  is 
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in  a  form  available  as  plant  food,  because  most 
crops  are  improved  in  health,  vigour,  and  produc- 
tiveness by  an  application  of  lime.  Growers  may 
test  this  now  by  treating  a  small  portion  of  then- 
crops  with  weak  lime  water.  It  is  fairly  well 
known  that  Tomatos  and  Runner  Beans,  which 
in  many  cases  fail  to  set  their  first  flowers,  will 
after  an  amplication  of  lime  -water  set  fruits 
readily.  Concerning  Rhododendrons,  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  that  where  these  shrubs  are 
growing  and  flowering  freely,  near  tennis  courts, 
the  grass  where  the  lines  for  the  courts  were 
the  previous  season  is  the  best  and  greenest 
of  the  lawn.  I  have  known  Rhododendron 
Everestianum  to  have  received  a  heavy  dressing 
of  fresh-slaked  lime  with  good  results,  and  I 
have  known  R.  odoratum,  R.  ferrugineum,  R. 
myrtifolium  and  R.  Falconeri  grow  and  flower 
satisfactorily  in  stiff,  clayey  loam  which  had  pro- 
duced heavy  crops  of  Wheat  and  other  corn. 
Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  with  the  exception  of 
Pink  Pearl,  did  not  grow  satisfactorily  under 
s-milar  treatment  in  the  same  soil.  R.  hirsutum 
is  catalogued  by  one  grower  as  a  species  which 
will  withstand  lime.  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer,  on 
p.  325,  mentions  a  great  glossy  Rhododendron 
springing  everywhere  in  seedlings  from  fine  lime- 
stone shingle.  The  analysis  quoted  by  youT  corre- 
spondent raises  the  point  :  Do  Ericaceous  plants 
take  up  lime  from  the  soil  in  a  form  different 
from  that  absorbed  by  other  plants,  and  are  some 
species  and  varieties"  less  fastidious  than  others 
as  to  the  form  of  lime  they  encounter  in  the 
soil?     J.  E. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  (p.  332). — I  am 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  this  tree  should  do 
so  well  at  Monreith,  but  the  more  one  knows 
about  plants  in  their  native  climate  the  less  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  account  for  their  success  or 
the  reverse  in  England.  I  was  first  shown  it  in 
1871  by  its  introducer,  the  Abbe  David,  trained 
on  a  wall  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
where  it  flowered  sparingly.  I  have  twice  un- 
successfully tried  to  grow  it  at  Colesborne,  where 
it  failed  owing,  as  I  supposed,  to  insufficient 
summer  heat  and  too  much  lime  in  the  soil.  I 
never  saw  it  in  perfection,  or  knew  what  a  beau- 
tiful object  it  is  till  I  saw  it  in  the  form  of 
a  tree  30  feet  high  covered  with  flowers 
in  the  blazing  glare  of  a  May  day  in  the 
Embassy  Gardens  at  Pekin.  This  year  I  have 
seen  it  very  fairly  flowered  as  a  large  bush  on 
the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  in  the  garden  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  and  much  better  in  the 
beautiful  garden  of  Mrs.  Knox  at  Springhill, 
750  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  North  Cotswolds, 
on  a  soil  similar  in  character  to  my  own,  but 
stronger  and  better.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  dryest  and  hottest  parts  of  England  will  suit 
it  best,  but  no  amount  of  frost  in  winter  can 
harm  any  tree  from  Pekin,  if  the  wood  is  suf- 
ficiently ripened  in  summer.  B.  J.  Elwes,  Coles- 
borne. 

Lonicera  Maackii.— It  would  appear  that 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  in  a  liberal  mood  on  June  8  when 
it  granted  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Awards  of 
Merit.  What  is  more,  in  honouring  this  Loni- 
cera the  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
a  similar  award  was  made  on  June  11,  1907, 
the.  specimens  being  then  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  not  often  that  such  slips  occur, 
but  still  there  are  cases,  as,  for  instance,  the  now 
popular  Hydrangea  Madame  E.  Mouillere,  which 
was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  on  May  3,  1910, 
and  again  on  March  28,  1911.  I  believe  that 
Pieris  formosa  has  also  been  twice  honoured, 
but  cannot  just  put  my  hand  on  the  notes  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  There  is  another  instance 
that  may  be  noted,  and  that  is  that  under  the 
name  of  Maranta  crocata  (but  now  included  in 
the  genus  Calathea),  a  pretty  stove-flowering 
plant  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  given  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate on  February  8,  1881.  Then,  nearly  thirty 
years  after — namely,  on  March  22,  1910 — an 
Award  of  Merit  was  bestowed  upon  it  when 
shown  by  the  late  Sir  Trevor  LawTence.  It  was 
then  called  Calathea  crocata.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  its  list  of  awards  mentions 
only  the  first  award.     W.  T. 

Colchicum.— Owing  to  the  war  with  Germany 
this  is  one  of  the  plants  which  it  is  difficult  to 
procure,  and  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture  advises 


the  farmer  in  this  country  to  destroy  it  wherever 
it  occurs  in  his  pastures  as  a  poisonous  plant 
dangerous  to  cattle,  a  brief  note  in  your  paper 
may  possibly  lead  to  preventing  such  a  waste  of 
useful  material.  Both  the  seed  and  the  conn 
(commonly  called  a  bulb)  are  used  in  medicine, 
forming  one  of  the  best  known  remedies  for  gout. 
It  usually  grows  on  oolite  or  other  magnesian 
soils  in  clayey  pastures,  and  flowers  in  August 
without  the  leaves.  The  leaves  appear  early  in 
spring  and  carry  the  fruit  capsule  up  with  them. 
The  seeds  are.  usually  ripe  in  July,  and  the  leaves 
then  wither  away.  The  best  time  therefore  to 
dig  up  the  corms  is  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
otherwise  its  locality  is  difficult  to  find.  More- 
over, the  grass  has  then  been  cut  and  less  damage 
would  be  done  to  the  pastures  than  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  leaves  first  appear.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  put  in  communication  with  any  one 
in  the  oolite  counties  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  the 
seed  or  root  with  profit,  rather  than  loss  by 
digging  it  up  and  throwing  it  away.  Farmers 
will  find  an  illustration  of  the  plant  and  a. 
description  of  its  poisonous  effects  in  Lander's 
Veterinary  Toxicology,  a  book  that  every  farmer 
should  keep  as  a  work  of  reference  concerning 
plants  poisonous  to  cattle.  It  was  published  in 
1912  by  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  Ruthven,  Sevenoaks. 

Some  Points  about  Mulching.  — There 
are  but  few  crops  which  are  not  benefited  to  some 
extent  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  good  mulch 
during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  but  I  fear 
that  in  many  cases  mulches  are  employed  too 
early  in  the  spring,  so  that  instead  of  benefiting 
the  crops  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
chief  reasons  for  applying  a  mulch  are  (1)  to 
check  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and 
to  prevent  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  reaching 
the  soil ;  (2)  as  a  stimulant  to  an  early  or  a  very 
heavy  crop  ;  (3)  as  a  protection  to  the  surface 
roots  of  tender  subjects  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year.  As  to  the  proper  time 
to  apply  mulches  one  must  be  guided  by  the 
weather  and  the  locality.  The  best  time  is  after 
the  soil  is  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  but  before 
the  sun  has  drawn  all  the  moisture  from  the 
surface.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees  need  air  and  warmth,  there- 
fore in  the  first  place  the  mulching  material 
should  not  consist  of  wet,  heavy  manure,  which 
tends  to  prevent  the  air  and  warmth  from 
reaohing  the  roots.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
stimulate  the  crop  a  good  mulch  of  horse  drop- 
pings is  very  beneficial,  or,  if  manure  from  the 
cowsheds  be  preferred,  a  good  quantity  of  short, 
rotten,  strawy  litter  should  be  mixed  with  the 
same  to  prevent  it  settling  too  closely.  If 
mulches  are  only  intended  to  check  evapora- 
tion of  soil  moisture,  either  lawn  mowings  old 
Mushroom-bed  materials,  moss  litter,  or  leaf- 
mould  may  all  be  used  to  advantage.  Frequent 
hoeing  is  also  a  means  of  checking  evapora- 
tion, but  one  that  cannot  always  be  earned 
out,  especially  when  labour  is  scarce.  In  the 
case  of  mulches  used  for  stimulating  and 
forwarding  earlv  crops,  the  application  had  better 
be  a  little  late  rather  than  too  soon,  for  if  warmth 
and  air  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  soil  and 
roots  in  earlv  spring  the  result  will  be  that  the 
crop  will  be  later  than  if  the  mulch  had  not  been 
used.  When  mulches  are  employed  to  give 
warmth  and  protection  (as  in  the  case  of  a  winter 
mulch)  the  rature  of  the  manure  must  be  con- 
sidered, for  if  frost,  cold  winds,  and  wet  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  the  material  must  be  such 
as  will  drv  quickly,  and  can  be  easily  packed 
about  the  'bottom  part  of  the  stems.  B.  E. 
Kemp,  Bentley  Priory  Gardens,  Stanmore. 

Layering  Strawberries  for  Forcing.— 
Readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  are  too  well 
informed  to  need  detailed  instructions  how  to 
treat  Strawberry  runneTS  for  forcing.  My 
object  in  writing  is  to  give  a  hint  or  two  how 
to  set  about  the  -work  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  now  that  labour  is  so  scarce.  My  first 
experience  in  layering  Strawberry  runners  for 
forcing  was  in  assisting  to  carry  a  thousand  6 
and  7-inch  pots  to  the  Strawberry  beds  and  back 
after  the  layers  were  rooted,  and  as  the  work  was 
done  aft*T  the  last  of  the  fruit  was  picked  I 
assisted  in  hand-barrowing  scores  of  the  earliest 
batches— which  had  borne  no  fruit— into  a  corner 
of  the  rubbish  yard.  I  learned  after  that  it 
was   too   late    to   laver    for    early   forcing   after 


the  last  of  the  fruit  is  picked.  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  to  have  a  reserve  of  plants  for  runners, 
consequently  I  have  had  to  secure  them  in  the 
Strawberry  quarter  from  yearling  plants,  layer- 
ing them  in  3-inch  pots  well  sunk  in  the  litter, 
and  for  many  years  I  secured  the  runners  with 
wire  pegs  which  were  saved  from  year  to  year 
instead,  as  is  usually  done,  making  them  from  old 
birch  brooms  or  bracken  annually.  Oftener  than 
not  showery  weather  occurred  as  soon  as  Straw- 
berry gathering  commenced,  and  the  pots  were 
filled  by  the  labourers  some  days  before  they 
were  required,  and  stacked  at  one  end  of  the 
potting  bench.  At  layering  time  a  peg  was  thrust 
into  each  pot,  as  these  were  put  in  sieves  or  light 
trays  and  placed  on  the  hand-barrow  and,  if 
necessary,  watered  before  being  taken  to  the 
Strawberry  quarter.  A  man  can  carry  a  sieveful 
of  these  little  plants  and  drop  them  where  re- 
quired, and  both  men  can  go  on  layering  instead 
of  one  handing  the  pots  and  pegs  to  the  other. 
W.  P.  B. 

Women  and  Farm  Work.— Last  year  I 
undertook,  in  co-operation  with  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
scheme  for  organising  harvest  work  for  women 
in  order  to  set  the  men  free  to  enlist.  As  I  still 
continue  to  receive  letters  on  this  subject  will 
you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  now  taken  over  this  work  on  the  same  lines, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  harvest,  but  hay- 
making also,  and  agricultural  work  generally  ? 
The  local  Labour  Exchanges  are,  as  before,  the 
proper  places  where  women  and  others  willing 
to  work  should  Tegister  themselves  as  hereto- 
fore. But  they  are  no  longer  the  merely  passive 
receptacles  of  names,  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  now  actively  recruiting  agricultural  labour  by 
correspondence  and  by  official  speakers  travel- 
ling for  the  purpose.  11  hey  are  also  trying  to 
form  committees  or  enlist  the  help  of  individual 
ladies  in  each  county.  No  more  letters  should 
therefore  be  addressed  to  myself,  but  to  the 
local  Labour  Exchanges,  or  to  the  secretary, 
Central  Labour  Exchange  for  Women,  Queen 
Anne's  Chambers,  Broadway,  Westminster, 
S.W.  With  regard  to  haymaking,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  if  the  crop  is  not  to  be  lost. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  labour  owing  to  the  now 
very  satisfactory  enlistment  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  other  country  workers.  Hay- 
making is  well  within  the  scope  of  women  and 
children,  and  I  would  suggest  it  particularly  for 
the  "Girl  Guides"  as  well  as  "Boy  Scouts." 
Women  could  seldom  handle  a  scythe  or  drive 
a  cutting  machine,  but  they  can  very  well  turn 
the  hay,  lead  or  drive  carts,  and  help  to  throw 
the  hay  up  on  to  the  ricks  which  an  experienced 
man  over  the  age  for  military  service  could 
build.  If  the  usual  farm  carts  are  too  heavy 
for  women,  or  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  cart 
horses,  small  conveyances,  even  a  pony  carriage, 
could  be  used  to  carry  a  little  at  a  time.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  letting  the  hay,  so  much 
wanted  for  our  armies.  Tot  on  the  land.  Under 
pressure  from  agricultural  interests,  through  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  War  Office  has 
yielded,  on  certain  conditions,  and  for  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  in  each  case,  to  a  demand  that 
soldiers  shall  be  employed  in  haymaking.  SuTely 
recruits  have  enough  to  do  in  training  for  fight- 
ing without  being  set  to  agricultural  work.  It 
would  be  still  less  desirable  to  withdraw  them 
permanently,  as  desired  by  some  persons.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  women  to  gather  in  the  hay 
and  harvest  if  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
were  not  too  grand  nowadays  to  work  them- 
selves, and  to  get  their  labourers'  wives  and 
daughters  to  do  so.  Within  my  own  memory 
haymaking  was  carried  out  entirely  by  women, 
with  men  to  lead  and  to  build  the  ricks.  Ladies 
of  well-known  local  position  are  needed  to  lead 
the  way  for  the  farmers'  and  labourers'  wives 
and  daughters  in  each  county,  and  are  usually 
quite  ready  to  show  that  "noblesse  oblige"  by 
working  themselves.  They  are  also  needed  to 
persuade  the  farmers  to  dismiss  their  preju- 
dices, and  to  depart  from  their  usual  routine  by 
employing  women,  for,  in  my  experience,  there 
is  far  more  red  tape  among  farmers  than  in  the 

Board  of  Agriculture.  M.  B.  Mason  (late 
senior  Inspector  of  Boarding  Out,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,    Whitehall,  S.W.). 


Jone  19,  1915.] 
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CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXXII). 


LES    FRUITS    SOUS    VERRE    EN 
ANGLETERRE. 

(Suite  de  la  page  321,.) 
Il  est  aussi  a  remarquer  que  la  regularity  et 
l'uniformite  des  qualites  indiquees  permett/ent 
aux  intermediaires  de  reserver  certains  ordres 
a  des  marques  connues  qui  realisent  de  la  sorte 
des  prix  nonnalement  plus  eleves  que  ceux  aux- 
quels  peuvent  pretendre  la  plupart  des  ex- 
pediteurs  du  continent. 

Le  foreage  est  surtout  en  honneur  dans  le  dis- 
trict de  Worthing  et  lea  lies  de  la  Manche  ou  le 
Frankenthal  est  tres  repandu.  La  douceur  du 
climat  d'ailleurs  les  met  dans  une  situation  d'in- 
feriorite  pour  ce  qui  conceme  la  culture  tardive. 

Alors  que  les  forceurs  beiges  ont  abandonne 
les  cultures  accessoires  dans  leurs  serres,  sauf 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  petits  legumes  d'hiver 
recoltes  avant  le  printemps,  les  primeuristes 
anglais  y  produisent,  d'une  maniere  a  peu  pres 
generale,  des  plantes  en  pots,  Geranium,  Spyree, 
Asparagus,  etc.  Certains  d'entre  eux  font  une 
specialite  des  Bruyeres  fleuries,  qui  sont  amenees 
a  point  en  hiver,  par  un  chauffage  modere,  in- 
suffisant  pour  provoquer  la  vegetation  des  arbres 
fruitiers.  II  faut,  quand  ces  cultures  sont  pra- 
tiquees,  une  vigilance  constant*  ,pouT  prevenir 
1'apparition  des  parasites,  et  c'est  peut-etre  a 
elles  qu'il  faut  attribuer  les  degats  qu'a  causes 
dans  certains  etablissements  anglais  le  pou  blano 
ou  "  Coccus  adonidum." 

II  nous  est  arrive  aussi  de  rencontrer  dans  les 
serres  a  Vignes  nouvellement  mises  en  action, 
des  plantations  de  Courges  a  la  moelle ;  dans  les 
dernieres  annees  celles-ci  ont  meme  paru  assez 
remuneratrices  et  la  production  pour  les  mois 
d'avril  et  de  mai  en  a  acquis  une  certaine  im- 
portance. Dans  quelques  cas  une  entreculture 
de  Radis  a  pu  etre  faite  avec  succes. 

La  Tomate  est,  apres  le  Raisin,  le  produit  le 
plus  important  des  forceries  anglaises.  On  est 
stupefait  de  voir  l'usage  enorme  qui  est  fait  de 
la  "  Pomme  d'amour  "  dans  les  lies  britanniques. 
On  la  met  reellement  "a  toutes  les  sauces."  La 
production  enorme  des  lies  Canaries  est  peut  on 
dire  entierement  consommee  en  Angleterre  ou 
les  envois  sont  surtout  importants  durant  les 
mois  d'hiver.  Neanmoins  la  demande  est  telle 
qu'un  grand  nombre  d'etablissements  dans  la 
Manche  et  au  nord  de  Londres  font  de  la  Tomate 
une  exploitation  important*. 

Les  serres  sont  analogues  a  celles  qui  servent 
a  la  production  des  Raisins.  Dans  les  etablisse- 
ments recents,  les  gouttieres  sont  cependant  plus 
elevees,  de  facon  a  faciliter  le  passage  d'une 
serre  a  1'autre  et  a  donner  plus  de  jeu  aux  plantes 
dans  la  partie  la  plus  basse  de  la  serre.  Recem- 
ment  aussi,  une  modification  a  ete  apportee  a  la 
disposition  des  tuyaux  de  chauffage  :  les  departs 
sont  places  a  une  hauteur  d'environ  cinq  pieds, 
le  retour,  simple  ou  double,  se  trouve  au  niveau 
ordinaire.  On  estime  que  de  cette  facon  on 
obtient  1'utilisation  la  plus  parfaite  de  la 
c-haleur. 

La  clientele  requiert  une  Tomate  rouge,  lisse, 
moins  grosse  que  dans  certains  pays  continentaux 
ou  le  rendement  eleve  des  varietes  a  gros  fruit 
peut  etre  plus  re'munerateur.  On  rencontre  fr6- 
quemment  les  varietes  Comet,  Fill  Basket  et 
Sunrise,  qui  donnent  nea.nmoins  des  fruits  plus 
volumineux  que  ceuK  importes  des  Canaries. 

Le  manque  d'assolement  expose  les  cultures 
aux  attaques  des  parasites.  Parmi  les  plus  re- 
doutes  il  convient  assurement  de  citer  le  "  "wire- 
worm  "  ou  ver  "fil  de  fer "  qui,  certaines 
annees,    detruit   des    milliers  de   plants   nouvel- 


lement mis  en  place.  Certains  producteurs 
ont  eu  recours  a  la  culture  en  pot  en  vue 
de  permettre  le  "  nettoyage  "  du  sol,  mais  les 
grands  etablissements  pratiquent  plus  generale- 
ment  la  sterilisation  du  sol  au  moyen  de  vapeur. 
L'operation  est  assez  couteuse  et  se  fait  a  l'aide 
des  appareils  les  plus  divers,  chaque  producteur 
y  allant  de  son  perfectionnement.  On  estime 
en  tout  cas  que  tous  les  precedes  sont  preferables 
au  renouvellement  de  la  terre  auquel  il  faudrait 
se  resoudre  au  bout  de  peu  d'annees. 

La  plantation  a  lieu  en  lignes  doubles  assez 
rapprochees  et  dirigees  du  nord  au  sud.  Les 
plantes  sont  toujours  maintenues  sur  tige  unique, 
pafissee  le  long  d'un  petittuteur  en  Bambou  qui 
se  prolonge  par  une  ficelle  euspendue  au  treillage. 
Dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  des  pincements  sont 
pratiques  de  facon  a  favoriser  le  developpement 
des  fruits  deja  noues,  puis  des  prolongements  suc- 
cessifs  amenent  les  tiges  jusqu'a  la  toiture.  Sou- 
vent  meme  les  tiges  finissent  par  longer  celle-ci  et 
donnent  a,  la  serre  un  aspect  assez  sauvage.  En 
eeneral,  les  plantes  sont  enlevees  en  decembre ; 
la  terre  reste  inoccupee  jusqu'au  mois  de  mars ; 
on  en  profite  pour  appliquer  des  arrosages  copieux 
et,  le  cas  echeant,  la  sterilisation. 

II  y  a  lieu  aussi  de  mentionner  la  production 
enorme  de  Concombres  qui  a  egalement  son. 
centre  au  nord  de  Londres.  File  se  fait  selon 
des  precedes  tres  analogues  a  ceux  du  Westland, 
qui  sont  en  somme  copies  en  Angleterre.  Le 
debouche  normal  est  Covent  Garden,  mais  il 
n'est  pas  rare  que  des  envois  prennent  le  chemin 
de  l'Allemagne,  surtout  au  debut  de  la  saison, 
quand  la  production  hollandaise  est  encore  trop 
reduite.  Nous  avons  eu  l'occasion  de  dire  deja 
que  la  clientele  allemande — forcement  negligee 
maintenant — reclame  des  Concombres  plus  vo- 
lumineux  que  ceux  produits  pour  le  marche  local. 
Les  varietes  de  Concomibres  en  culture  sont 
assez  connues.  Au  cours  des  dernieres  annees  on 
a  eu  recours  a  la  Butcher's  disease  resister  qui, 
ainsi  que  le  nom  l'indique,  est  assez  resistante  a 
une  espece  de  rouille  tres  r&doutable.  C'est 
sans  doute  la  variete  connue  en  Hollande  sous 
le  nom  de  "  Spotvrij." 

La  rarete  de  la  main  d'oeuvre  it  laquelle  nous 
avons  fait  allusion  plus  haut  est  surtout  fre- 
quent* dans  les  cultures  de  Tomates  et  de  Con- 
combres. L'ouvrier  anglais  n'aime  pas  un 
travail  qui,  on  sera  d'accord  pour  le  reconnaitre, 
est  reellement  peu  engageant.  II  a  souvent  fallu 
recruter  des  etrangers,  notamment  des  Danois  et 
des  Hollaaidais,  qui  se  sont  ulterieurement  etablis 
a  leur  compte  ou  ont  introduit  la  culture  dans 
leur  pays.  Des  ouvriers  beiges  et  francais  ne 
paraissent  pas  avoir  ete  employes  d'une  facon 
aussi  reguliere  dans  ces  etablissements,  bien 
qu'on  en  rencontre  assez  bien  faisant  un  stage  en 
Angleterre  :  ils  donnent,  eux,  la  preference  aux 
cultures  de  plantes  ornementales,  car  ils  se  re- 
crutent  beaucoup  plus  rarement  dans  les  milieux 
de  culture  fruitiere  et  maraichere. 


d' Orleans.  M.  Ripard,  gendre  de  M.  Schneider, 
president  de  la  societe,  a  ete  pris  dans  une  des 
attaques  aux  gaz  asphyxiants  a  Ypres,  mais  il 
est  heureusement  retabli.  M.  Henri  Nonin  qui, 
ainsi  que  nous  l'avons  dit  (p.  81)  a  pu  rejoindre 
son  regiment,  a  ete  promu  au  grade  de  sous- 
lieutenant  ;  il  se  trouve  de  nouveau  au  front  a 
Verdun.  M.  Rene  Moser  qui  fut  blesse  (voir  p. 
149)  est  retabli.  Tous  les  mobilises  de  la  famille 
de  M.  Albert  Truffaut  sont  reportes  en  excellente 
sante.  M.  Philippe  Rivoire  est  de  service  en  ce 
moment  a  Marseille,  ou  il  est  capitaine  dans  un 
regiment  de  Territoriaux.  M.  A.  Loizeau  et  les 
ills  de  MM.  Gravereau  et  P.  Passy  sont  en  bonne 
sante.  La  mort  de  M.  Marcel  Bezene,  frere  du 
jardinier  chef  de  la  ville  de  Lille  (voir  p.  199), 
bien  que  non  ofEciellement  confirmee,  reste  pro- 
bable. M.  Marcel  Martinet,  fils  du  directeur  du 
Jardin,  est  caporal  a  Arras.  M.  Lionel  Millet 
blesse  (voir  p.  149)  va  mieux. 

Mort  de  M.  Cure.— M.  J.  B.  Cure,  une 
figure  bien  connue  qu'on  rencontrait  a  tous  les 
Cbngres  et  expositions  hortieoles,  vient  de  mourir 
a  l'age  de  soixante-dix  ans.  M.  Cure,  qui  etait 
Secretaire  du  Syndicat  des  maraicheTs  de  la 
region  parisienne,  6'etait  vivement  attele  a 
la  solution  des  problemes  sociaux  par  l'horticul- 
ture.  II  etait  le  principal  artisan  de  l'ceuvre 
des  jardins  ouvrieTs  de  Sceaux  a  laquelle  il  s'est 
consacre  avec  un  devouement  sans  bornes.  Ses 
etudes  sur  la  question  seront  toujours  consulted 
avec  interet. 

Etat  de8  Cultures  horticoles  en  Hol- 
lande.—Le  Staats  Courant  neerlandais  publie  un 
apercu  sur  la  situation  dans  le6  cultures  de  fruits 
et  legumes  au  1  juin  dernier.  La  recolte  s'annonce 
dans  d'excellentes  conditions  pour  les  fruits  pro- 
duits sur  une  grande  echelle  :  Poires  et  Pommes, 
dont  la  floraison  a  ete  abondante.  Les  Cerises 
donnent  generalement  satisfaction.  Les  Prunes 
et  Peches,  d'importance  moindre,  ont  souffei't  de 
la  gelee.  Dans  differentes  regions  les  rendements 
des  legumes  seront  influences  par  les  gelees 
tardives;  c'est  particulierement  le  cas  pour  les 
Pommes  de  terre  hatives,  les  Choux-fleurs,  les 
Haricots,  les  Pois  et  les  Fraises.  L'etat  des 
cultures  en  plein  air  est,  d'une  facon  generale, 
satisfaisant.  II  em  est  de  meme  des  plantations 
de  Tomates,  de   Concombres  et   de  Melons   sous 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

M.  A.  Meunissier,  correspondant  francais 
du  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  qui  avait  ete  mobilise 
recemment,  a  pu  etre  renvoye  en  conge. 

AUTRES  NOUVELLES   DE  LA  GUERRE. 

M.  Pernet,  Claudius,  fils  de  M.  Pernet-Ducher, 
le  rosieriste  de  Venissieux-lez-Lyon,  est  tombe 
au  champ  d'honneur.  La  Societe  Francaise 
d 'Horticulture  de  Londres  a  et^  affectee  par  la 
mort  a  l'ennemi  de  son  anembre  M.  Ren6  Mon- 
tigny,     fils     du     Chrysanthemiste     bien     connu 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Ongemeen  groote  hoeveelheden  Tomaten 
worden  ook  in  de  engelsche  kassen  gewonnen. 
Men  vraagt  ronde  vruchten  en  niet  te  dik.  De 
planten  worden  op  enkelen  stam  geleid  tot  tegen 
het  glas.  Jaren  lang  wordt  gekweekt  in  den 
zelfden  grond  en  zoo  komt  deze  vol  ongediert. 
Alsdan  tracht  men  dit  te  vernietigen  bij  middel 
van  stoom. 

De  komkommerteelt  is  insgelijks  van  groot 
belang.  Deze  geschiedt  op  dezelfde  wijze  als  in 
Holland. 

Hollanders  en  Denen  zijn  dikwijls  in  de  teelten 
aan't  werk.  Soms  beginnen  ze  op  hun  eigen  of 
brengen  de  doenwijzen  naar  hun  land  over. 

M.  Cure,  de  bekende  fransohe  tuinbouwer  die 
veel  gedaan  heeft  om  tot  de  oplossing  van  het 
maatschappelijke  vr-aagstuk  bij  te  dragen  door 
uitbreiding  van  den  Tuinbouw,  is  onlaings  over- 
leden. 

De  stand  der  fruit-  en  groententeelten  in  Hol- 
land op  1  Juni,  was,  naar  de  Staats  Courant 
meldt,  bevredigend. 
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SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER  AND  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 
ORCHID. 

June  3. — Committee  present:  Mr.  E.  Ash- 
worth  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  J.  C.  Cowan,  J. 
Cypher,  J.  Evans,  P.  Foster,  A.  Hanmer,  A.  R. 
Handley,  Dr.  Hartley,  J.  Lupton,  D.  McLeod, 
W.    Shackleton,    S.    Swift,    H.    Thorp,    and    H. 

Arthur   (secretary).  

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Wageneri  Ashlands  var.,  a 
large  white  flower,  with  distinct  markings  in 
the  throat,  and  Miltonia  Eyeana  Ashlands  var., 
both  shown  by  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  alba  var.  Mrs.  B.  Le  Doux, 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  R.  Le  Doux. 

C.  Wameri  alba  Memoria  A.  C.  Madoux,  from 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  illustrissimvm  var.  Scipio, 
Cattleya  Mendeiii  King  Albert,  Laelio-Cattleya 
Fascinator"  var.  Mermaid  and  L.-C.  Cowanii 
Ashlands  var.,  all  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Ashworth. 

Cattleya  Mossiae  Beineckiana  Marlfield  var., 
.and  C.  M.  Magella  Sander,  both  shown  by  Mrs. 
R.  Le  Doux. 

Cattleya  Mendeiii  Fascination  and  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Thwaitesiae  Jarvis  Brook  var.,  both 
from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  and  Co. 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Keeling  and  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Irene,  from  Mr.  YY. 
Shackleton. 

Cultural  Certificate. 

To  Mr.  W.  W.  Fteld,  gr.  to  S.  Gratrix,  Esq., 
for  a  fine  plant  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  for  col- 
lections : — Large  Silver  Medals  to  R.  Ash- 
worth, Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gilden), 
Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton).  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Cypher 
and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  and  Messrs.  Sander 
.and   Sons,   St.   Albans. 

The  "  Sander  "  prizes  for  the  past  session 
were  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st  and  2nd  prizes 
were  divided  between  Messrs.  W.  Gilden  (gr. 
-to  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.)  and  J.  Lupton  (gr.  to 
Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.),  who  tied  with  equal 
points ;  3rd  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Howes  (gr.  to  Wm. 
Thompson,  Esq.). 

The  following  competitions  have  been  arranged 
for  the  session,  and  the  committee  desire  to 
•express  their  thanks  to  the  donors  : — Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Son's  Gold  Medal  and  Prize  to  the 
gardener  for  arrangement ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Bolton's 
Medals  and  Prizes  to  gardeners  for  Cypripe- 
diums;  Botanic  Society  of  Manchester's  Gold 
Medal,  for  Odontiodas,  Miltonias,  etc.  ;  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.'s  Objet  d'Art  and  Prize 
to  the  gardener  for  new  plants ;  Mr.  A.  Han- 
mer's  Silver  Cup  and  Prize  to  the  gardener  for 
most  points  during  the  session  ;  Messrs.  Hassall 
and  Co.'s  Silver  Cup  and  Prize  to  the  gardener 
'foT  Cattleyas;  Mr.  J.  J.  Oakshott's  prizes  to 
■gardeners  for  culture;  Mr.  P.  Smith's  Prizes  to 
■gardeners  for  groups;  Mr.  Z.  A.  Ward's  Silver 
Trophy  and  Prize  to  the  gardener  for  Odonto- 
glossums.  The  Society's  Medals  will  also  be 
awarded   as  previously. 


NORTHERN    TULIP. 


June  5. — The  annual  show  of  the  Northern 
"Tulip  Society  was  held  at  the  Library,  Middle- 
ton,  near  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst. 
Good  flowers  were  shown,  although  the  bloom- 
ing season  has  been  a  bad  one — rough  east  winds, 
hot  sunny  days  and  cold  nights  are  not  ideal 
conditions  for  Tulips ;  but  I  never  knew  an  ideal 
"blooming  season,  and  perhaps  this  is  no  worse 
than  others.  Certainly  the  flowers  were  quite 
up  to  the  average  in  quality.  There  were  no 
novelties  of  note  except  a  dainty  dark  feathered 
Bybloemen  seedling,  shown  by  Mr.  Eyre,  which 
is  very  promising.  The  judges  were  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Needham  (Hale)  and  J.  H.  Wood 
(Middleton),  and  they  made  the  following 
awards  : — Six  Dissimilar  Tulips :  1st,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bentley  (Middleton),  with  S.  Barlow,  Lord  F. 


Cavendish,  Mabel,  Mrs.  Atkin,  Talisman  and 
Trip  to  Stockport;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Knowles  (Staly- 
bridge),  with  Dr.  Hardy,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Annie 
McGregor,  Modesty,  George  Edward  and  King 
of  the  Universe.  Pairs  of  Dissimilar  Tulips  : 
1st,  Mr.  W.  Grindrod  (Whitworth),  with  Dr. 
Hardy  and  A.  McGregor ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Stringer  (Rhodes),  with  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
Talisman;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Green  (Rhodes),  with 
Sir  J.  Paxton  and  A.  McGregor.  Six  Breeder 
Tulips :  1st,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Alfred  Lloyd, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Mrs.  Barlow,  Madame  St. 
Arnaud,  D.  Jackson  and  Talisman ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Eyre,  with  A.  Lloyd,  S.  Barlow,  Mrs.  Barlow, 
A.  McGregor,  Glory  of  Stakehill  and  Alice  Grey. 
Three  Breeder  Tulips:  1st,  Mr.  Stringer,  wuh 
A.  Lloyd,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Rose  Hill;  2nd, 
Mr.  Green,  with  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Rose  Hill  and 
Alice  Grey.  Single  Blooms — Feathered  Bizarres : 
1st,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Lord  F.  Cavendish ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Wm.  Wilson.  Feathered 
Boses :  1st,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Modesty ;  2nd, 
Mr.  Knowles,  with  Lizzie.  Feathered  Bybloe- 
m&ns :  1st,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Mrs.  Hepworth  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Trip  to  Stockport. 
Flamed  Bizarres :  1st,  Mr.  Knowles,  with  Sir 
J.  Paxton ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Hardy. 
Flamed  Boses:  1st,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  A. 
McGregor ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Aglaia. 
Flamed  Bybloemens :  1st,  Mr.  Knowles,  with 
Talisman ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Geo. 
Edward.  Single  Breeder  Blooms — Bizarres :  1st, 
Mr.  Bentley,  with  A.  Lloyd  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Eyre, 
with  A.  Lloyd.  Boses:  1st.  Mr.  Bentley,  with 
Mrs.  Barlow ;  2nd,  Mr.  Eyre,  with  Mdme. 
St.  Arnaud.  Bybloemens :  1st,  Mr.  Eyre,  with 
Bridesmaid  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bentley,  with  Talisman. 
The  premier  flamed  flower  was  Saml.  Barlow, 
shown  by  Mr.  Eyre.  The  premier  feathered 
flower  was  Modesty,  shown  by  Mr.  Knowles. 
The  premier  breeder  was  Mrs.  Barlow,  shown 
by  Mr.  Bentley.     J.    IF.  Bentley. 


DUMFRIES    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  society 
held  in  the  Wesley  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  June  2, 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  show  on  Friday, 
August  27.  Exhibitors  will  be  invited  to  con- 
tribute produce  for  a  sale  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables  on  behalf  of  various  war  benevolent 
funds.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  show  and 
sale  •will  go  to  these  funds. 


LAW     NOTE. 

A   TENANT'S   CLAIM  FOR   IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

At  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Page,  has  delivered  his  decision  of  a  claim 
brought  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Smith,  farmer 
and  market  gardener,  of  Sipson,  against  the 
trustees  of  his  landlord,  in  respect  of  improve- 
ments made  during  his  tenancy  of  Bell  Farm, 
West  Drayton,  Middlesex.  Mr.  A.  M.  BTem- 
ner,  with  Mr.  Aubrey  J.  Spencer,  represented 
the  claimant.  For  the  landlord's  trustees  Mr. 
William  Allen,  instructed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hep- 
burn,  appeared. 

In  1873  a  lease  of  Bell  Farm  was  granted  to 
the  claimant's  father,  Mr.  Jonathan  Smith,  on 
whose  death  the  lease  was  transferred  to  the 
claimant  himself.  During  the  time  father  and 
son  have  been  in  possession  of  Bell  Farm  they 
had  carried  out  numerous  improvements  and 
claimed  compensation  for  them,  as  their  agree- 
ment expired  in  September  last.  They  had 
planted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  with 
fruit  trees,  and  erected  buildings  on  the  land 
for  the  purposes  of  the  fruit   farming  business. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Smith,  the  claimant,  said 
when  his  father  took  Bell  Farm  it  was  all  open 
ground.  The  last  rent  he  paid  for  it  was  £748 
per  annum.  He  was  now  claiming  £3.750  as 
compensation  for  the  improvements  he  had  made, 
and  also  for  the  alterations  made  by  his  father 
before  him. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Steel,  F.A.I.,  of 
Brentford,  said  the  majority  of  the  trees 
at  Bell  Farm  were  cherries.  The  life 
of    a    cherry    tree  was    about    200  years.      He 


had  made  a  valuation  of  the  farm,  which 
was  £4,057.  Evidence  was  then  given 
by  Mr.  William  Poupart,  fruit  grower,  of 
Hyde  Farm,  Twickenham,  who  thought  there 
was  a  good  life  yet  in  Bell  Farm  orchard.  He 
had  made  a  valuation  of  the  trees  and  farm 
generally,  which  was  £3,885,  which  to  his  mind 
should  be  paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant  as  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  he  had  made. 

Mr.  Herbert  M.  Cobb,  of  London,  said  Bell 
Farm  was  not  a  first-class  orchard,  but  it  was 
a  read'ly  letable  one.  He  considered  it  dan- 
gerous to  dig  up  between  cherry  trees,  and 
thought  it  best  to  lay  the  space  down  to  grass 
as  had  been  done  in  this  case.  His  valuation 
was  £3,483,  for  fruit  land  and  buildings. 

For  the  landlords  evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
H.  Neild,  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
experimental  farm  at  Woburn,  who  said  that 
there  were  4,502  good  trees  and  7,490  bad  trees 
on  Bell  Farm.  He  considered  the  trees  were 
much  too  crowded,  and  if  thinned  out  properly 
there  should  only  be  about  2,582  trees.  The 
trees  were  planted  a  good  many  years  ago,  and 
disease  was  evident  in  a  number  of  cases.  The 
grass  between  the  trees  was  poor,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  land  and  trees  was  detrimental. 

Sir  Howard  Frank  was  then  called.  He  con- 
sidered it  would  sell  at  £90  an  acre  as  arable 
land,  and  added  £5  more  per  acre  for  the  trees 
npon  it. 

Mr.  Arthur  Miskin,  fruit  grower,  of  Maid- 
stone, said  the  trees  were  in  a  poor  condition, 
and  greatly  diseased,  some  being  affected  with 
American  blight.  He,  however,  thought  it  was 
the  practice  of  fruit  growers  in  Middlesex  to 
plant  their  trees  closer  than  growers  did  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  director  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  farm,  thought  the  trees 
were  much  too  thickly  planted,  which  in  his 
opinion  resulted  in  the  trees  becoming  blighted. 
If  American  blight  was  not  eradicated  it  would 
eventually   kill   the   tree. 

Mr.  Ernest  James  Allen,  fruit  grower,  of 
Wilmington,  Kent,  said  when  he  visited  Bell 
Farm  every  tree  was  affected  with  silver  leaf, 
and  the  Plum  trees  were  in  a  dying  condition. 
There  were,  in  his  opinion,  more  buildings  on 
the  land  than  would  be  required  for  a  farm  of 
this  size. 

Evidence  was  then  given  by  Mr.  H.  Trustram 
Eve,  of  Bedford,  who  thought  that  fair  com- 
pensation would  be  about  £500,  and  considered 
it  would  cost  about  £5  per  acre  to  put  the  land 
into  arable  condition. 

The  arbitrator  decided  that  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  landlords  the  sum 
of  £2.030  10s.,  as  compensation  in  respect  of 
the  improvements  comprised  in  the  claim,  and 
that  the  landlords  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  tenant  the  sum  of  £207  15s.  in  respect  of  the 
claim  for  damages  to    the  lands   and   buildings. 

The  sum  of  £2,030  10s.  he  directs  shall  be 
paid,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  1908,  to  the  tenant  on  the 
thirty-second  day  after  the  delivery  of  the 
award,  and  the  £207  15s.  shall  be  paid  on  the 
same  day  to  the  landlords  by  the  tenant.  Each 
party  has  to  bear  his  or  their  own  costs  of  and 
incidental  to  the  arbitration,  and  the  costs  of 
the  award  shall  be  payable  as  to  two-thirds  by 
the  tenant  and  one-third  by  the  landlords. 


©bituane. 

James  Forder- It  is  with  regret  we  an- 
nounce the  death,  at  the  age  of  59,  of  James 
Forder,  who  for  twenty-five  years  acted  as  repre- 
sentative for  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.,  of 
Norwich.  Mr.  Forder  was  a  Norfolk  man,  and 
for  the  earlier  part  of  his  working  life  he  was 
engaged  in  gardening  in  private  situations  in 
Norfolk  and  in  Yorkshire.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  he  became  associated  with  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Ltd.  During  the  past  year  he 
gradually  failed  in  health,  and  he  passed  away 
on  Thursday,  June  3,  after  suffering  great  pain 
for  some  weeks  with  remarkable  patience.  The 
funeral  took  place  in  the  Norwich  Cemetery  on 
Monday,  June  7,  and  the  attendance  of  upwards 
of  60  representatives  of  horticulture,  many  from 
distant  parts  of  East  Anglia,  testified  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
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M  A  R  K  E  T  S. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  June  16. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly,  every 
"Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not 
represent  the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  average  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day.— Eds. 


0  9- 

1  0- 
1  0- 
1  6- 


Cut  Flowers,  &c: 
s.d 
Arums  (Richardias) 
per  doz.  . .    " 

—  yellow,  perdoz. 
Carnations,         per 

dozen  blooms, 
best  American 
varieties 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

—  Carola  (crim- 
son), extra  large 

—  Malmaison.per 
doz.       blooms 

pink 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Cornflower,        per 

doz.  bun,,  blue 

—  white    . . 

—  pink     .. 
Eucharis,   per  doz. 
Gardenias,  per  box 

of    15    and    18 
blooms.. 
Gladioli,   per    doz. 
bunches.Blush- 
ing  Bride 

—  Peach  Blossom 

—  white  (The 
Bride)  .. 

—  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
per  doz.  spikes 

Gypsophila,  white, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

Iceland  poppies, 
perdoz.  bun. .. 

Iris,  Spanish,  blue, 
per  doz.  bun. . . 

—  white    . . 

—  mauve  and 
yellow 

Lapageria,  per  doz, 

blooms. .         ..     16' 

Lilium    candidum, 

perdoz.  blooms    1  0- 

—  longifloruni, 
per  doz.,    long 

short 

—  lancifolium 
album,  long  . . 

short    .. 

rubruni,  per 

doz.,  long 

short    .. 

Lily-of  -  the-Valley, 

per      dozen 

bunches : 

—  extra  special . .  "24  0 

—  special . .         . .  IS  0 

—  ordinary  ..  15  0 
Marguerites,yellow, 

per  doz.  bun. . .    16 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


.d. 


2  6-30 
4  0-60 


10-16 
9  0-12  0 


2  0- 


2  0-26 


10-20 


4  0- 
6  0- 

4  0- 

0  9- 
3  0- 

1  0- 

3  0- 

4  0- 


3  0-40 


2  6- 
2  0- 


1  9- 
1  6- 


1  6- 
0  9- 


Myosotis  (Forget- 
me-not)perdoz. 
bunches 

Nigella,  per  doz. 
bun 

Orchids,  per  doz. : 

—  Cattleya 

—  Cypripedium . . 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 

Paeonies,  pink  and 
red,  perdoz. 6's 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches,  6's   . . 

Pelargonium,  per 
doz.  bunches, 
double    scarlet 

—  white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Pinks,  white,  per 
doz.  bunches. . 

Pyrethrum,  perdoz. 
bun 

—  double  white. . 

—  dble.  coloured 
Roses :     per    dozen 

blooms,  Bride 

—  DucheBS  of 
Wellington     . . 

—  Fran  Karl 
Druschki 

—  General  Jacque- 
minot .. 

—  Joseph  Lowe.. 

—  LadyHillingdon 

—  Liberty 

—  Madame  A. 
Chatenay 

—  Melody 

—  My  Maryland.. 

—  Niphetos 

—  Prince  de  Bul- 
garia    . . 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunburst 

—  White  Crawford 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

doz.  bunches.. 
Statice,  mauve,  per 

doz.  bun. 
Stephanotis,  per  72 

pips 
Stock, double  white, 

per  doz.  bun. . . 
Sweet    Peas,     per 

doz.     bunches, 

special.. 

—  ordinary 
Tuberoses,  per  pac- 
ket, 24  blooms 

White  Heather,  per 
doz.  bunches  .. 


1-3  6 

5-2  0 

)-10  0 

i-  4  0 

>-  2  0 

)-  4  0 

'-6  0 

)-  6  0 

)-  5  0 

1-16 

I-  2  0 

}-  2  6 

:-  2  0 

)-  1  6 

)-  1  3 

1-  1  6 

0  9 

1  6 
1  6 
1  6 

1  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 


0  9- 

1  0- 
1  0- 


1  6 

1  6 

2  0 


■  1  6 

■  6  0 


4  0- 

1  6- 


i-  0  8 
M2  0 


Cut  Foliage,  &e.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  Fern 
(Maidenhair) 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Agrostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plumo- 
bus,  long  trails, 
per  half-dozen 

—  medium,  doz. 
bunches 

—  Sprengeri 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches .. 

Croton         foliage, 

doz.  bunches  .. 


s.d.  s.d. 


12  0- 
6  0- 


12  0 


18  0 
12  0 


5  0 
15  0 


Cycas  leaves,  per 
doz 

Eulalia  japonica, 
per  bunch 

Fern,  French,  per 
doz.  bunches.. 

—  common 
Lichen    Moss,    per 

doz.  boxes 
Mobs,        gross 

bunches 
Myrtle,  doz.  bnchs. 

English, 

small  -leaved 

—  French,        per 
doz.  bunches.. 

Smilax,  per  bunch 
of  6  trails 


0  ft 

4  0 


1  0- 
1  3- 


Remarks.— There  are  abundant  supplies  of  all  kinds 
rf  flowers.  Roses  are  arriving  in  larger  quantities  than 
are  required,  and  some  of  the  blooms  are  sold  very 
cheaply.  Carnations,  with  the  exception  of  white 
varieties,  are  selling  at  a  lower  price.  The  most  valu- 
able varieties  include  Carola,  British  Queen,  Britannia, 
Empire  Day,  Delight,  Mayday,  Lady  Northcliffe,  Winsor 
and  Mrs.  Ward.  "Malmai.son"  varieties  are  excep- 
tionally cheap.  Small  consignments  of  white  and 
roloured  Gladioli  are  arriving  from  Guernsey  and  Scilly, 
but  many  of  the  spikes  reach  the  market  in  an  un- 
saleable condition,  owing  to  the  long  journey  in 
hot  weather.  Paeonies  and  single  Pvrethrums  are  nearly 
"ver.  Cornflowers.  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia,  Nigella,  Del- 
phiniums, Sweet  Peas,  and  Scabious  are  arriving  in 
large  quantities.  Gypsophila  is  exceptionally  good  just 
now. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :   Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  0  — 
6  0   — 


18  0-30  0 
8  0-12  0 


B.d.  b.  d. 
Aralia       Sieboldii, 

dozen 4  0-60 

Araucaria    exceUa, 

per  dozen  . .  18  0-21  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen  . .  . .  10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri        ..     6  0-80 
Aspidistra,  perdoz. 

green    ..         ..18  0-30  0 

—  variegated      ..  30  0-60  0 
Cacti,  various,  per 

tray  of  15  s     .. 

tray  of  12*s     .. 
Cocos    Weddeliana, 

48's,  per  doz. 

GO'S,  per  doz. 

Crassulas,       white 

and  pink,  48's, 

per  doz.  . .     9  0-12  0 

Croton,   per   dozen  18  0-30  6 
Dracaena,       green, 

per  dozen  ..  10  0-12  0 
Erica,      48's,      per 

dozen    . .         . .  12  0-21  0 

—  Cavendishii    . .  IS  0-21  0 

—  coccinea         ...  12  0-15  0 

—  hybrida  . .  IS  0-21  0 

—  King     Edward  IS  0-21  0 

—  magniflca       ..  IS  0-21  0 

—  persoluta,    per 

dozen 19  0-21  0 

Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100..         ..     8  0-12  0 

—  in    small     and 

large  60's  . .  12  0-20  o 
Ferns   in  48's,  per 

dozen    ..         ..     6  0-60 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen       . .    8  0-12  0 

—  in      32'b,      per 

doz,        . .         . .  10  0-18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  6-50 
3  0-36 


6  0-80 
2  6-76 


4  0- 


Ficus   repena,   48's, 

per  doz. 

60's,  per  doz. 

Fuchsias,   48's,  per 

dozen 
Geonoma    gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen 

—  larger,  each    .. 
Geranium,    zonals, 

48's,  per  doz  . . 
Heliotropes,     4S's, 

per  doz. 
Hydrangeas,    pink, 

per  doz. 

—  white,  perdoz.  10  0-15  0 

—  blue,  each 
Kentia       Bel  more- 
ana,  per  dozen 

—  Forsteriana, 
60's,  per  dozen    4  0-80 

larger,    per 

doz 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  in  48's, 

per  doz.,  white 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen 
Pelargoniums,  4S's, 

per  doz. 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each 
Rhodanthe,     pink, 

4S's,  per  doz. . . 
Spiraea,  white,  per 

dozen    . . 

—  pink,  per  doz.  . 
Verbenas,     Miss 

Willmott,  4S's, 
per  doz. 

—  scarlet. . 


5  0-60 

6  0-90 
0  0-15  0 
10-26 

6  0-80 


18  0-36  0 
12  0-30  0 
15  0-18  0 
6  0-80 
36  0-48  0 
9  0-10  0 
2  6-21  0 

5  C-  6  0 

6  0-70 

8  0-10  0 


6  0-  S  0 
8  0-90 


Remarks. — Business  is  more  brisk  in  this  department, 
there  being  a  good  demand  for  plants  for  furnishing 
window-boxes.  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Asparagus  plumosus,  and  A.  Sprengeri  are 
amongst  those  plants  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand.  Blue  and  pink  flowered  Hydrangeas  are 
offered  in  excellent  condition.  Good  specimens  of  Cras- 
sulas are  finding  a  ready  sale,  and  this  also  applies  to 
standard  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums),  and 
Heliotropes. 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.d.  s.d. 


Apples — 

—  Australasian, 
per  box 

Aprioots,   Spanish, 

per  box 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Medium 

—  X-medium 

—  Extra  .. 

—  Double  X 

—  Giant   .. 

—  Red,  per  ton 

—  Jamaica,  p.  too  £17 
Cherries,     French, 

per  box  ...      —   — 

Figs,  per  doz.       . .     4  0-60 

Gooseberries, 
green,  per  k 
bushel 

Grape  Fruit 

Grapes :  English, 
Black  Ham- 
burgh, per  lb. .. 

—  Canon    Hall, 
per  lb. .. 

—  Muscat,  per  lb. 
Remarks.— No  Australian 

reached   the    market    this 


12  6-15  0 
19-80 


10  6  — 

11  0-14  0 
£20     — 


5  0-66 
25  0-30  0 


16-30 


5  0-M 
2  0-50 


B.d.  s.  d. 
Lychees,  perdz.  lbs.  17  0-18  0 
Melons,  each        ..    2  6-36 

—  French  Canta- 
loupe, each    ..     5  610  0 

Nectarines,     per 

doz 4  0-10  0 

Nuts,  Almonds,  per 

bag       ..         ..  70  0    — 

—  Brazils,      new, 

per  cwt.  . .  52  0-60  0 

—  Coconuts,     per 

100        ..         ..     —     — 

—  Walnuts,  dried, 

per  cwt.  . .  72  0   — 

OrangeB,  per  case     12  6-35  0 

—  Cali  f  ornian 
seedless  ..      —    — 

Peaches,     English, 

per  doz.  . .     2  0-12  o 


P^aspberries, 
punnet 

Strawberries, 
basket  .. 


per 


per 


13-2  6 


or  Tasmanian  Apples  have 
week,  and  Pears  are  over. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  plentiful,  but  Melons  and 
Figs  are  rather  scarcer  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 
Grapes  are  coming  to  the  market  in  larger  quantities 
each  day,  and  large  supplies  of  Strawberries  are  arriv- 
ing daily.  Grape  fruit  is  very  scarce  and  dear.  Can- 
taloupe and  Rock  Melons  are  available.  French  Cherries 
are  scarce,  and  are  realising  high  prices,  but  Apricots 
from  the  Continent  are  more  abundant.  The  supplies 
of  green  Gooseberries  are  up  to  the  average  for  the  time 
of  year.    E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  June  16. 

Vegetables  s  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Wo 


s.d.  s.d. 
1  0- 


Asparagus 

cester,  per  bun. 
BeanB,  Broad,  per 

bus 

—  French,  per  lb. 
Beetroot,     per 

bushel 
Cabbage,    per  doz. 
Carrots,  per  cwt.  , . 

—  New  French  per 
bunch.. 

Cauliflowers,  per 
doz 

Cucumbers,  per  flat   6  0-90 

Garlic,  per  lb.       . .  0  10-  1  0 

Herbs,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Leeks,  per  dozen  .. 

Lettuce,  Cabbage 
and  Cos,  per  dot 

MuBhroomB,  culti- 
vated, per  lb. . . 

—  Buttons 


2  0    — 
0  6-09 

3  6-40 
10-16 
6  0-70 

0  10    — 

2  6-36 


2  0-60 
16-20 


0  10-  1  2 
0  10-  1  2 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun- 
nets     ..        .. 

OnioiiB,  per  cwt., 
Foreign 

—  green,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Peas,  per  bus. 
Radishes,  per  doz. 

bunches  .. 
Rhubarb,    outdoor, 

per  doz.  bndls. 
Spinach,  per  bus. . . 
Tomatoa ,  Engl  i  ah , 

per  doz. 

—  Teneriffe,  per 
bundle.. 

Turnips,   new,  per 

bun 0  3-06 

Vegetable  Marrows, 

\Vorthiug,      per 

doz 6  0-10  0 

Watercress,  p.  doz.     0  4-00 


0  10- 

1  0 

6  0-10  0 

4  0- 
4  0- 

0  0 
8  0 

1  0- 

1  6 

1  6- 
1  6- 

2  0 
2  0 

4  0- 

5  6 

10  0-12  0 

There  is  a  good  supply  of  Broad  Beans,  and  the  supply 
of  French  Beans  exceeds  the  demand.  Peas  from  the 
open  are  available  in  larger  quantities,  and  there  is  D« 
scarcity  in  other  vegetables.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden, 
June    16. 

Potatos. 


Dunbars  —  Up-to- 
date 
Lincolns— 

Up-to-date 

King  Edward    . . 


s.  d.  s.d. 


4  6-49 
4  6-50 


B.d.  s.d, 

Lincolns— 

Evergood..         ..     4  0-46 

Blackland         ...    4  0-43 

Scotch,  Up-to-date    4  6-49 

—  King     Edward    4  6-49 


New  Potatos. 
s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d, 

Jersey,  per  cwt.    . .  12  613  0    Spanish,  per  cwt.. .     7  6-10  0 
St.  Malos    . .         ..10  6-11  6  I  Teneriffe,  per  cwt,  11  0-11  6 

Remarks. — The  trade  both  for  new  and  old  Potatos 
is  slow.  Prices  are  inclined  to  decrease  for  both  kinds. 
Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras, 
June  17, 


THE    WEATHER. 

WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  June  16. 
Warm,  Dry,  and  Calm. — The  days  of  the  past  week 
were  all  warm,  but  at  no  time  did  the  temperature  in 
the  thermometer-screen  rise  above  75°.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  nights  were  mostly  cold,  and  on  the  coldest 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  the  freezing- 
point.  The  ground  is  at  the  present  time  2°  warmer 
at  1  foot  deep  and  3°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep  than  is 
seasonable.  No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  now  fallen 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  no  rainwater  has  come  through 
either  of  my  percolation  gauges  for  three  weeks.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  8i  hours  a  day,  which 
is  2i  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  June.  Light 
airs  and  calms  alone  prevailed  during  the  week,  the 
direction  of  the  light  airs  being  almost  exclusively 
some  point  between  north  and  east.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
14  per  cent.     E.  M. 


GARDENING      APPOINTMENTS. 


[Correspondents  are   requested  to  write  the   names 
of     persons     and     places     as     legibly     as 
possible.      No   charge   is  made   for   these   announce- 
ments,   but    if    a    small    contribution    is   sent,    to    be 
■placed    in    out    collecting     Box    for    the    Gardeners' 
Orphan    Fund,    it   will    be    thankfully    received,    and 
an  acknowledgment  made   in  these  columns.] 
Mr-    F-   J.    Dobson,  for   the  past   three  and  a  half 
years    Gardener  to  the  late  J.  M.    Fountain,   Esq., 
Highfield,   Hillingdon,  as   Gardener   to   H.    Goschen, 
Esq.,  Heathfield,  Addington,  Croydon. 

Mr-  Herbert  H.  Challoner,  previously  Gardener 
at  Nash  Court,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  as  Gar- 
dener to  J.  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Poynton  Birches,  Poyn- 
ton,    Cheshire. 

Mr  T-  A-  Hooker,  for  the  past  five  years  Gardener 
at  Dalby  House,  Ilkeston,  Derbyshire,  as  Gardener 
and  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Berkeley  Moynihan,  Bart., 
Carr  Manor,  Meanwood,  Leeds. 

Mr-  A.  Bacon,  previously  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Alfred 
LodeR,  Mooney  Hill  House,  Rickmansworth,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Sir  Alfred  Goodson,  Peterley  Manor,  Great 
Missenden,   Buckinghamshire. 

Mr-  D-  W.  Simmons,  Superintendent  of  the  St. 
Albans  City  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,  in  succession 
to  the  late'  Mr.  T.  Eastwood. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


HEREFORD  GARDENERS'. —At  a  meeting  of  this 
Society  held  on  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Miles,  garaener  at 
Ware  Park,  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Cultivation  of 
Melons."  For  early  cropping  he  advocated  growing  the 
plants  in  pots  on  a  mild  hot-bed,  and  for  later  crops 
planting  them  in  beds  made  very  firm.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  a  good  strong  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
mortar  rubble.  Good  fruits  could  be  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  frames  in  favourable  seasons. 

BATH  GARDENERS*— At  a  meeting  of  this  Society 
held  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Strugnell,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  Rood  Ashton,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines."  The  Chair- 
man, Mr.  T.  Par  rot  t,  presided.  Mr.  Strugnell  referred 
to  the  excellent  Peaches  grown  out-of-doors  in  the  gar- 
•  \ ena  at  l.nngford  Castle,  Wilton  House,  Longleat.  and 
Rodwell  Hall.  At  Longleat  Peach  trees  reputed  to  be 
over  eighty  years  old  still  boro  excellent  crops  of  highly 
coloured  fruits.  He  also  referred  to  colour  in  Peaches, 
bud-dropping,  leaf-blister,  mulching  and  watering,  and 
gave  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. 


SCHEDULES      RECEIVED. 


Remarks.— Tomatos  are  less  plentiful,  and  the  supplies 
of    Mushrooms    fluctuate     according     to     the    weather. 


The  Eletree  and  Boreham  Wood  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Animal  Exhibition,  to  be  held  til 
tin-  grounds  of  Aldenham  Park,  Elstree.  on  Wednesday. 
July  14.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pritchard.  High 
Street,  Elstree. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alkanet  :  T .  T.  P.  The  Alkanet  is,  as  you 
suggest,  a  spec;es  of  Anchusa — A.  tinctoria. 
The  flowers  are  deep  blue  with  blood-red  tube. 

Manure  :  T.  H.  An,  artificial  manure  with  the 
composition  you  describe  may  be  an  excellent 
one,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  more  than 
this,  for  the  reason  that  the  solubility  and 
availability  of  the  ingredients  must  also  be 
known.  Thus  the  nitrogen  may  be  in  the 
form  of  a  soluble  and  rapidly  acting  sub- 
stance, e.g.,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  in  the  form 
of  organic  nitrogen  compounds  of  which  some 
act  quickly  and  others  slowly.  So  also  with 
respect  to  phosphates.  These  may  be  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  weak  citric 
acid,  or  insoluble  in  both  water  and  weak 
acid.  .Needless  to  '  say  the  best  and  finest 
test  is  to  try  the  manure  on  several  crops. 

Names  of  Plants  :  M.  B.  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum  albo-lut-eum.  The  plant  is  in  general 
cultivation,  and  not  specially  valuable  from 
the  selling  point  of  view. — B.  W.  Asystasia 
bella  of  Bentham  and  Hooker  f.,  Gen. 
Plant.  II.,  1095.  A  trailing  African  plant 
of  great  beauty,  known  in  gardens  as 
Mackaya  bella.  —  W.  8.,  Tun.  Wells.  1. 
Epidendrum  radicans ;  2,  Phaius  Wallichii ; 
3,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia. — F.  T.  The  foliage 
plant  is  Phyllanthus  atropurpureus,  the  other 
Brunfelsia  latifolia,  often  called  Franciscea 
latifolia  in  gardens. — /.  W.,  Berks.  Cym- 
bidium  aloefolium. — W.  B.  1,  Davallia  tenui- 
folia ;  2,  Nephrolepis  todaeoides ;  3,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  cristata  ;  4,  Lomaria  Gibba  ;  5, 
Adiantum  macrophyllum ;  6,  Adiantum  pu- 
bescens. — E.  F.  The  climber  is  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum,  the  Rose  Copper  Austrian 
Briar. — T.  C,  Bournemouth.  Ornithogalum 
lacteum,  illustrated  in  Oard.  Chron.,  April  10, 
1915,  p.  193.— IF.  B.  B.  1,  Epipactis  grandi- 
flora ;  2,  OTchis  pyramidalis ;  3,  Habenaria 
bifolia  ;  4,  Listera  ovata. — F.  Clarke.  Nastur- 
tium amphibium. — B.  E.,  Devon.  Buddleia 
globosa. — Taymouth.  Loiseleuria  procumbens 
(syn.    Azalea  procumbens). 

Palms  Unhealthy  :  A.  P.  An  excess  of  sun- 
light is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
foliage  of  your  Palms  turning  yellowish-green. 
Remove  the  plants  to  a  shady  house,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  moist.  Occasional  waterings 
with  very  weak  liquid  manure  will  also  help 
to  restore  the  leaves  to  their  natural  tint, 
although  you  must  not  expect  them  to  form 
perfect  specimens  until  new  foliage  is  pro- 
duced. For  the  present  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing 
is  perfectly  suitable. 

Planting  an  Orchard  :  C.  T.  If  you  in- 
tend to  convert  the  field  into  an  ordinary 
orchard,  plant  standard  trees  only  of  Apple 
and  Plum.  Bramley's  Seedling  is  the  best 
Apple  for  the  purpose,  selecting  trees  with 
stems  6  feet  long  and  planting  them  30  feet 
apart.  For  Worcester  Pearmain  a  space  of 
20  feet  apart  would  suffice.  Monarch  or  Vic- 
toria Plums  should  be  grown  as  standards  at 
18  feet  apart.  The  stations  for  each  tree 
should  be  8  feet  square  on  the  top,  and  be 
trenched  3  feet  deep,  thoroughly  breaking 
up  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  6  inches. 
Plant  on  the  level,  making  a  slight  mound 
over  the  roots,  and  cover  them  with  about 
4  inches  of  soil.  Prepare  the  site  for  the 
trees  a  month  before  planting,  which 
should  be  done  in  the  first  week  of  November. 
When  trees  are  planted  several  inches  deep 
in  newly  trenched  soil,  in  two  years  the  roots 
-become  so  deep  by  the  gradual  settling  of  the 
soil  that  the  trees  seldom  escape  canker,  which 
is  fatal  to  success.  If  the  whole  plot  is  to  be 
planted  with  a  view  to  yielding  a  profit  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  then  the  method  of 
planting  should  vary  considerably.  Trench  the 
whole  of  the  ground  3  feet  deep,  opening  two 
trenches  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  the 
surface  soil  with  the  3  inches  of  turf  chopped 
into  rjiaces,  as  trenching  proceeds,  shall  re- 
main in  the  same  position  for  planting  the  trees 
in.  As  to  varieties,  much  depends  uron  the 
locality.      The   following    is    a    good    selection, 


with  the  distances  apart  for  planting : — 
Apples. — Standards :  Bramley's  Seedling,  30 
feet ;  Blenheim  Pippin,  25  feet ;  Norfolk 
Beauty,  25  feet ;  Worcester  Pearmain,  20  feet ; 
Beauty  of  Bath,  25  feet;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
half -standard  trees,  20  feet ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  half-standards,  20  feet  Bush  trees 
planted  between  the  standards  :  Early  Victoria, 
8  feet ;  Grenadier,  12  feet ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  12  feet;  Worcester  Pearmain,  12  feet; 
James  Grieve,  8  feet;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  8 
feet;  ALIington  Pippin,  8  feet ;  and  Ben's  Red, 
6  feet.  Plums. — Standards,  each  15  feet  apart : 
Victoria,  River's  Early  Prolific,  Monarch, 
Jefferson,  Diamond,  Oullin's  Green  Gage,  Belle 
de  Louvain,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Damsons, 
20  feet  apart :  Cheshire  or  Prune,  and  Merry- 
weather's.      If   Pears    succeed    in    the  district, 


Fig.    119. — primula  poisso 


plant  'bush  specimens  at  12  feet  apart  of  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  Catillac.  To  further  utilise  the 
space,  bush  fruit,  including  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, Black  and  Red  Currants,  should  be 
planted  between  the  other  trees,  and  the  bushes 
may  be  cut  out  as  the  top  trees  need  more 
space.  Strawberries  and  bulbs  could  also  be 
grown.  In  trenching  ground  for  vegetables, 
the  top  3  inches  of  soil  should  be  placed  not 
deeper  than  1  foot. 

Primula  Poissonii  :  Dorset  Gardener.  For 
general  garden  purposes  P.  Poissonii  (see  fig. 
119)  is  not  equal  to  P.  japonica.  It  comes  from 
the  mountains  of  Yunnan  in  Southern  China, 
and  is  quite   hardy  in  ordinary  winters   when 


planted  in  a  sheltered  situation.  P.  Poissonii 
is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Japanese 
Primula  by  its  glaucous  leaves  and  bears  little 
resemblance  to  that  plant  except  in  its  par- 
tiality for  a  moist,  shady  position.  The 
flower  stems  grow  about  one  foot  high,  and 
produce  several  whorls  of  violet-rose  coloured 
flowers.  The  whorls,  however,  are  not  so 
regular  as  in  P.  japonica.  In  the  more 
southern  parts  of  this  country  the  plant  may 
be  grown  successfully  out-of-doors,  but  in 
colder  districts  it  is  seen  to  better  advantage 
in  &  cool  greenhouse. 

Richardia  Elliottiana  Failing  to  Flower  : 
B.  B.  The  failure  of  your  plant  of  yellow 
' '  Arum  "  to  bloom  is  due  to  wrong  cultural 
treatment.  Good,  strong  tubers  should  flower 
in  about  three  months  from  the  time  of  start- 
ing them.  When  growing,  the  plants  require 
a  temperature  of  60°  to  70°,  but  when  in 
flower  they  may  be  placed  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Dormant  tubers  may  be  forced 
in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  From  Novem- 
ber until  the  beginning  of  January  is  a  suitable 
time  to  start  them  for  general  cultivation. 

Seeds  for  a  Grenada  Garden  :  Mrs.  McA.  With 
reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  "  The  most  suit- 
able vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to  buy  for 
planting  in  Grenada,  West  Indies,"  we  pre- 
sume you  are  thinking  chiefly  of  English  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  The  higher  the  elevation 
in  the  West  Indies  the  greater  is  the  chance 
of  success.  At  low  elevations  most  vegetables 
can  only  be  grown  in  the  cooler  months ;  say 
from  November  to  April.  The  following  list 
should  be  experimented  with  :  Cabbage,  Let- 
tuce, Parsley,  Cress,  Spinach,  Turnips,  Car- 
rots, Beet,  Radish,  Tomatos  and  Potatos. 
The  following  can  also  be  grown,  but  are  more 
difficult  to  raise  : — Green  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Parsnips, 
Onions,  Leeks  and  Asparagus.  The  following 
can  be  raised  without  difficulty:  Egg-plant, 
Pumpkin.  Cucumber,  Artichokes,  Chili-peppers, 
Ochra,  Chocho ;  also  the  following  herbs  for 
seasoning  :  Thyme,  Aniseed,  Sage,  Marjoram. 
With  regard  to  flowers,  Roses  will  flourish 
almost  anywhere,  but  experiments  should  be 
carried  out  as  to  the  particular  varieties  that 
do  best.  Maman  Cochet  (including  the  white 
variety)  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  Roses 
should  be  grown  on  their  own  roots,  and  are 
quite  easy  to  transport  by  parcel-post.  Roses 
are  mentioned,  although  they  are  not  raised 
from  seed,  as  they  are  very  easily  grown. 
Seed  of  Gloxinias  and  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias should  be  tried.  Petunias  do  well, 
also  Balsams,  Coreopsis,  Campanulas  and  Sun- 
flowers. Of  couTse,  not  many  flowering  plants. 
except  tropical  species,  will  flourish  exposed 
to  the  sun  all  day,  but  many  will  do  quite  well 
with  a  certain  amount  of  shade.  Many  can 
thus  be  grown  successfully  in  a  verandah, 
transplanted  from  seed-boxes ;  for  instance. 
Asters,  Nasturtium,  Pinks  and  Phlox.  Many 
plants  only  grown  in  hot-houses  in  England 
will  flourish  exceedingly  in  the  sun  :  Crotons, 
Hibiscus,  Poinsettia,  Caladiums.  and  such 
climbers  as  Bignonia  venusta,  Antigonon  lepto- 
pus,  Petraea  volubilis. 

Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition  :  Watford.  To 
have  the  plants  well  in  bloom  by  July  14  allow 
the  flower  buds  to  grow  after  June  21.  The 
flowers  do  not  always  take  three  weeks  to 
expand  after  the  buds  aTe  visible,  but  in  the 
event  of  dull,  cold  or  wet  weather  they  may 
do  so,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
The  proprietary  fertiliser  you  mention  is 
rather  a  slow-acting  manure,  and  we  advise 
you  to  use  one  of  the  special  Sweet  Pea 
manures,  which  will  be  rather  quicker  in 
action.  A  light  dressing  (well  watered  in)  once 
each  week  will  be  sufficient. 


Communications  Heceived .—  E.  F.  T.— K.  E.  F— 
I  F  — B  &  W  —J.  M.^J.  D  —  H.  B.-G.  S..  Uttoxeter 
(Thanks  for  Is.  tor  R.G.O.F.  box)-H.  F.  C.-A.  C.  B.- 
E  M  —  Miss  M—  J.  C.-S.  M—  M.  B.  (Java)-™ .  P.  R  — 
S  H.-W.  H.  E.-R.  P.  B.-S.  A.-W.  T.-R.  V.- 
W  F.-J.  E.-H.  J.  E.-W.  J.  B.-W.  B.  H.-W.  S- 
E.  P.-R.  T.-J.  A.  P.-L.  L.-A.  C.  W.-J.  A.  N.— 
Pansy-H.  F.  Z.-B.  L.-R.  T.-W.  C.-Y.  T.  R.  (Grig- 
non)-B.  D.  J.-Ladv  T.  B.— M.  I.  N.-J.  G.  F.-A.  G. 
— T.   S— W.  A.   D. 
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DIETRICH    NIETZEL   (1703  1756), 

IT  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  to  recall 
the  memories  of  our  predecessors,  and 
to  put  ourselves  in  their  places  with 
their  lesser  knowledge  and  advantages,  and 
thus  force  ourselves  to  think  how  the  pre- 
sent generation  would  succeed  if  our 
means  were  as  restricted  as  were  theirs, 
in  past  generations. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  unknown  probably  to  every  reader  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  even  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Philip  Miller's  work 
at  Chelsea,  and  his  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary. Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
Miller's  contemporary  was  well  worthy  of 
contesting  the  palm  with  him,  as  being 
the  mosit  skilful  gardener  of  his  time. 
Both  alike  came  into  close  relationship 
with  the  consummate  naturalist,  Carl 
Linnaeus,  at  about  the  same  period,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  Nietzel  was  associated  with 
the  great  Swede  from  that  period  to  his 
own  death. 

Nietzel,  the  son  of  a  gardener,  was 
born  at  Hamburg  in  1703,  probably  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  his  craft  under  his 
father,  but  we  know  that  comparatively 
early  in  life  he  spent  four  years  in 
Gottorf,  near  Kiel,  to  learn  his  business. 
From  this  place  he  passed  in  succession 
to  other  gardens  in  Germany,  including 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Herrenhausen  at 
Hanover,  six  months  at  Salzthal,  near 
Wolfenbiittel,  four  years  at  Husum,  in 
Holstein,  .a  year  at  Bremen,  and  four 
years  in  r<  Jacob  Ortmann's "  garden 
(where  was  this!).  Next  we  find  him  at 
Bevismont,  now  within  Southampton,  but 
then  outside  its  boundary,  and  in 
possession  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  third 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  died  in  1735. 
(Pope  wrote  his  6»/  on  Man  at  this  man- 
sion.) After  passing  four  years  there,  he 
left  our  shores  and  migrated  to  Harte- 
camp,  near  Haarlem,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  rich  garden  collections  of  Dr.  Georrr 
Clifford,  the  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam. 
He  was  here  when  Carl  Linnaeus,  a  young 
Swede  who  had  a  few  months  before  taken 


his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Harderwyk,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Zuyder  Sea,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  garden,  in  the  year 
1735. 

How  the  director  managed  to  convey 
his  meaning  and  orders  to  the  gardeners 
under  him  has  always  been_a  mystery  to 
the  writer.  Linnaeus  spoke  only  two 
languages — Latin  and  his  native  Swedish 
— but  the  fact  remains  that  Linnaeus  was 
able  in  a  short  time  to  get  his  require- 
ments fully  carried  out.  All  through  his 
life  he  possessed  a  singular  power  of  at- 
tracting people  to  him,  as  a  boy,  student, 
traveller,  medical  nian,  professor;  in"  each 
and  all  of  these  capacities  we  find  him 
winning  friendship  and  favour,  which 
stood  him  in  noble  service  during  his 
poverty,  and  when  he  had  attained  his 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  it  inspired 
his  pupils  to  travel  for  the  sake  of  science, 
to  risk  life  and  health,  and  even  to  die 
for  it. 

One  instance  of  this  may  suffice.  The 
Dutch,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury— admittedly  the  most  expert  gar- 
deners in  Europe — had  for  a  century  been 
cultivating  and  trying  to  flower  Musa 
sapientum.  Then  there  came  to  the 
Netherlands  a  Swede,  who  had  not 
himself  been  in  the  tropics,  but  had 
learned  what  the  conditions  of  tropical 
life  were :  he  ordered  that  the  Banana 
plants   should    be    shifted    into   good   rich 


Fig.   120. — nietzel's    signature,    from    an 
account  dated  february  6,  1748. 

soil  and  kept  dry,  at  a  high,  even  tempera- 
ture, for  some  months;  then,  to  mimic  the 
torrential  rains,  he  ordered  these  plants 
to  be  copiously  watered,  and,  soon  after, 
to  his  intense  pleasure,  flowers  and  fruits 
were  produced,  the  triumph  of  scientific 
imitation  of  natural  conditions.  So  de- 
lighted were  Clifford  and  Linnaeus  that 
a  small  quarto  was  brought  out  as  Musa 
Cliffortiana  florens  Hartecampi  1736 
prope  Harlemum. 

A  few  months  after  this  successful  feat 
of  gardening  Linnaeus  came  to  England, 
chiefly  to  procure  additional  plants  from 
Chelsea  and  Oxford  gardens  for  Clifford's 
establishment.  He  found  Philip  Miller 
grumpy  at  first,  but  he  succeeded,  as 
always,  in  penetrating  the  crust,  and  get- 
ing  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  Chelsea 
custodian.  No  less  striking  was  his  deal- 
ing with  Dillenius  at  Oxford,  who  was 
openly  sulky  at  first,  but  parted  from  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  having  vainly 
pressed  him  to  stay  and  share  the  stipend 
of  the  professorial  chair.  Linnaeus  re- 
turned to  Holland  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
living  plants  for  Clifford. 

Wp  can  form  an  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  garden  from  the  noble  volume 
which  appeared  in  1738.  the  Hnrtux 
Gliffortianus,    written    and   printed    since 


Linnaeus  had  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Time  passed  on,  Linnaeus  fell  ill,  was 
nursed  into  convalescence,  left  for  Paris, 
and  finally  reached  Sweden  in  1739, 
settling  to  earn  his  living  as  a  physician 
in  Stockholm. 

Early  in  1739  tho  gardener  in  charge 
of  the  University  botanic  garden  at 
Upsala,  Gustaf  Samselius,  died. 
Linnaeus  at  once  begged  the  governing 
body  of  the  University  to  secure  the  skill 
of  Nietzel,  and  he  was  permitted  to  write 
to  him,  offering  the  post.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  letters  received  by  Linnaeus  is  one 
from  Nietzel,  in  Latin,  dated  "  Harte- 
camp,  9  Apr.,  1739,"  saying  in  effect 
that  he  had  obtained  leave  from  Dr. 
Clifford  to  leave  his  service  and  to  accept 
the  position  offered  under  the  University; 
it  was  written  by  another  hand,  and  only 
signed  Dirck  Nietzel.  The  same  summer 
he  reached  Upsala,  bringing  many  valu- 
able plants  with  him,  most  of  which 
perished  during  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed, in  consequence  of  the  ruinous  state 
of  the  glass-houses  at  that  time. 

TEe  conditions  under  which  Nietzel 
began  his  work  at  Upsala  were  far  from 
advantageous.  The  climate  was,  and 
always  has  been,  severe,  and  the  winter 
lingers  long  in  Upland.  Neither  the 
garden  nor  its  houses  were  in  good  order, 
and  the  means  of  heating  the  glass-houses 
were  defective  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  methods  prevalent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  pre-eminently  horticultural 
country.  Wood  was  the  sole  means  of 
heating,  excepting  stable  manure  for  hot- 
beds. Bark-beds  were  unknown,  for 
tanners  employed  twigs  of  Vaecinium 
Myrtillus  in  place"  of  Oak-bark.  The 
supply  of  stable  manure  from  the  Castle, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  Consistorium  of 
the  University,  was  frequently  intercepted 
by  a  rival  claimant,  and  Linne  was  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  intervene  in  order 
that  the  Academic  Garden  should  not  be 
defrauded  of  its  rights. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Linnaeus 
to  the  Chair  of  Medicine  at  Upsala  in 
1741,  a  change  was  made;  Rosen  and 
Linnaeus  exchanged  functions,  and 
Linnaeus  then  became  praefect  of  the 
garden.  At  once  he  began  improvements, 
new  funds  were  applied  to  a  fresh  range 
of  glass-houses,  the  garden  laid  out  under 
Hopken,  the  supervisor  of  the  royal 
gardens,  and  a  skilful  planner,  and 
Nietzel's  efforts  were  energetically  seconded 
by  the  professor.  From  passages  extant 
in  letters  and  the  protocols  of  the  Uni- 
versity, we  learn  that  the  sole  method  of 
heating  in  the  gardens  was  either  by  wood- 
fires  in  flues  or  hot-beds;  no  bark-beds 
could  be  used,  as  previously  explained. 
Another  point  against  the  gardeners  of 
that  day  was  that  thermometers  were  only 
then  coming  into  use,  the  Centigrade,  or 
Linnean  adaptation  of  Celsius's  thermo- 
meter, being  very  little  known,  even  so 
late  as  1747. 

The  great  service  rendered  by  Nietzel 
during  Linnacus's  most  productive  period 
was  the  raising  of  plants  from  seeds  sown 
on  hot-beds,  many  of  which  became  the 
types  of  the  Linnean  species  and  were 
preserved  as  such  in  his  herbarium.     The- 
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short  summer  of  Upsala  did  not  ripen  many 
exotic  seeds,  and  these  were  .supplied  from  corre- 
spondents in  more  favoured  spots  in  Europe,  so 
that  the  seed-sowing  each  spring  was  a  very 
important  function. 

In  1756  Nietzel  fell  ill,  and  not  even  the  skill 
of  Linnaeus  availed ;  by  August  he  had  had 
pleurisy,  and  that  leaving  him,  a  cough  troubled 
his  wasted  frame.  Writing  in  September  to  his 
most  intimate  friend.  Linnaeus  said,  "  My 
gardener  is  dead  ;  he  has  left  a  silly  wife,  in 
debt,  and  a  daughter  only  ten  years  old  ;  where 
can  I  find  a  gardener?  "  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote  :  "  Nietzel's  death  robs  me  of  many 
hours,  and  his  loss  will  not  be  made  good  in  my 
time."  And  it  was  not  only  by  Linnaeus  that 
Nietzel's  exceptional  skill  was  valued ;  a  very 
curious  proof  is  afforded  by  one   of   his  pupils 


THE   MARKET  FRUIT   GARDEN. 


Experiments  on  Silver  Leaf. 
In  some  previous  seasons  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  notes  to  experiments  in  the  manur- 
ing of  Plums  affected  by  silver  leaf,  some  re- 
coveries having  been  chronicled  as  occur- 
ring after  the  application  of  what  is  called 
a  complete  manure,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phate, and  potash,  7  lb.  to  each  mature  tree. 
Let  it  be  noticed  that  no  more  is  said  than  that 
the  recoveries  followed  the  application  of  the 
mixture.  Much  accumulation  of  evidence  would 
be  needed  to  prove  that  the  sequence  is  one  of 
cause  and  effect.  Now,  however,  there  is  further 
evidence  to  notice.  In  1913  a  sudden  and  wide- 
spread attack  of  silver  leaf  started  in  eight  rows 
of   Victoria  Plums,   in   two  different    parts  of   a 


Fig.    121. — godetia  lavender. 
(See  R.H.S.  Floral  Committee's  Awards,  p.   360.) 


writing  in  1759  from  Amsterdam,  and,  narrating 
how  he  went  to  Hartecamp  to  see  the  Linnean 
portrait  in  Lapland  dress,  continued  :  "  In  the 
evening  I  was  with  Jean  Cliffort,  the  eldest  of 
the  sons  now  living,  but  I  could  see  the  lady  (his 
wife)  was  displeased  as  regards  the  gardener 
which  the  Archiater  (= Linnaeus)  got  from  heT 
father-in-law  for  Sweden."  The  value  set  upon 
Nietzel  could  not  be  better  emphasised  in  this, 
that  Clifford's  daughter-in-law  nursed  a  griev- 
ance on  this  account  for  twenty  years,  even  after 
the  man  was  dead  ! 

Linnaeus  further  showed  his  regard  for 
Nietzel  by  taking  his  young  daughter  into  his 
house  foT  some  time,  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  her  elsewhere.     B.  D.  Jackson. 


field,  two  rows  of  whioh  had  been  planted  nine 
years,  and  six  from  four  to  six  years.  Some  of 
the  worst  specimens  were  dug  up,  but  the 
majority  were  left  to  test  the  effect  of  manuring. 
Those  which  showed  the  disease  first  were 
dressed  with  the  complete  mixture,  while  others 
which  began  to  silver  later  had  4  lb.  of  nitrate 
of  lime  alone.  The  application  was  in  June, 
1913.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  as  I  had 
some  high-grade  superphosphate  and  some  kainit 
to  spare,  I  sowed  the  two  manures  in  equal 
parts,  9  cwts.  in  all,  upon  the  whole  of  the 
240  trees,  the  large  ones  getting  about  6  lb.  of 
the  mixture  each,  and  the  small  ones  about  4  lb. 
A  little  later  a  dressing  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
4  lb.  to  a  tree,  was  applied  to  a  few  of  the  older 


trees.  In  1914  many  of  the  trees,  labelled  as 
having  had  silver  leaf  in  1913,  wrere  healthy  in 
appearance,  while  some  were  bad  enough  to  be 
dug  up.  All  that  had  received  manure  specially 
in  1913,  whether  recovered  or  not,  had  7  lb.  each 
of  complete  manure,  consisting  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  superphosphate,  and  kainit  in  equal 
parts.  All  that  were  partly  silvered  had  the 
affected  branches  sawn  off  close  to  the  trunk. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  differences  in 
treatment  were  those  of  1913,  all  being  treated 
alike  in  1914.  This  season,  in  May,  six  trees 
in  the  oldest  lot  had  to  be  dug  up.  Two  of  these 
had  complete  manure  in  1913,  one  had  nitrate 
of  lime,  and  three  had  become  silvered  since 
1913,  when  they  were  not  manured  specially, 
because  they  were  apparently  healthy.  Of  nine 
trees  completely  recovered  two  had  nitrate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  1913,  four  had  com- 
plete manure  only,  and  three  had  nitrate  of 
lime  only.  In  the  younger  lot  three  were  dug 
up  as  too  bad  to  remain.  One  of  these  had  com- 
plete manure  in  1913  and  another  nitrate  of 
lime,  while  the  third  was  not  diseased  in  1913. 
Of  sixteen  trees  recovered  eight  had  complete 
manure  and  eight  nitrate  of  lime.  Of  two  which 
had  a  silvered  branch  or  two,  now  sawn  off,  one 
had  complete  manure  in  1913  and  the  other 
nitrate  of  lime.  Supposing  recoveries  and  par- 
tial recoveries  to  be  due  to  the  manuring,  it 
seems  at  first  sight  that  nitrogen  is  the  most 
active  medicine,  as  nitrate  of  lime  has  in  the  two 
lots  of  trees  eleven  complete  recoveries  to  its 
credit,  and  the  same  manure  with  sulphate  of 
iron  two,  while  complete  manure  claims  twelve. 
It  is  true  that  in  partial  recoveries  the  complete 
manure  has  a  great  advantage,  eleven  trees 
having  had  this  manure,  including  four  which 
had  sulphate  of  iron  also,  while  only  one  had 
nitrate  of  lime.  But  as  there  is  no  record  of  the 
extent  to  which  silver  leaf  affected  the  trees  in- 
dividually in  1913,  it  may  be  that  this  "  partial 
recovery  "  implies  only  a  partial  arrest  of  ex- 
tension. Besides,  more  trees  had  complete 
manure  in  1913  than  had  nitrate  of  lime.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
application  of  phosphate  and  potash  in  the  autumn 
of  1913  made  the  nitrate  of  lime  dressing  applied 
in  June  of  the  same  year  a  complete  one.  It  is 
a  pity  that  they  were  applied,  as  their  application 
obscures  the  issue.  This  season  nitrate  of  soda 
has  been  applied  to  all  the  trees,  whether  they 
have  been  silvered  or  not,  while  sulphate  of  iron 
in  addition  has  been  sown  around  some  of  those 
which  still  show  that  the  disease  has  not  entirely 
left  them.     A  Southern  Grower. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA   MENDELII  BEDFORD'S 
VARIETY. 

A  three-flowered  spike  of  a  pretty  form  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii  is  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Humphrey, 
gardener  to  Sir  Montagu  Turner,  Bedfords, 
Havering.  The.  plant  flowered  last  year,  and 
now  again  shows  its  distinct  characters,  for 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  between  forty  and 
fifty  forms  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  have  received 
Awards  from  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  it  does  not  mateh  one  of 
these  satisfactorily.  The  flowers  are  7  inches 
across,  pure  white  with  rose-purple  markings  on 
the  front  of  the  lip  and  at  its  base,  the  disc 
being  chrome  yellow. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISPDM  IRENE. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  introduced  as  0.  Alexandrae 
which  we  have  seen  is  sent  by  Mr.  Gilden, 
gardener  to  Richard  Ashworth,  Esq.  The  flower 
is  over  4  inches  across,  the  petals  being  nearly 
2  inches  wide.  It  is  white  with  a  slight  lilac 
tint  at  the  backs  of  the  sepals,  the  lateral  ones 
each  bearing  a  reddish  spot  or  two ;  the  lip  has 
a  large  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  crest. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By   T.  W.  Briscoe,  Gardener  to  W.   R.   Lysaght,  Esq., 

Castleford,  Chepstow,   Gloucestershire. 

Ada  aurantiaca.— Some  of  the  plants  of 
Ada  aurantiaca  nave  flowered  recently,  and  when 
the  new  growth  begins  to  form  roots  re-potting 
may  be  done.  This  Orchid  requires  much  the 
same  treatment  as  Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Trichosma  suAVis.-When  in  active 
growth  this  plant  needs  plenty  of  water,  and 
even  when  at  rest  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  really  dry  at  the  Toots.  If  re-potting  is  neces- 
sary the  work  should  be  done  when  the  stems 
are  partly  developed,  using  the  compost  in  a 
rather  lumpy   condition. 

Cypripedium.  — Plants  of  C.  niveum,  C.  con- 
color,  C.  bellatulum,  and  C.  Godefroyae  are 
passing  out  of  flower,  and  should  be  examined 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  soil.  If  the 
compost  is  sweet  and  the  roots  have  sufficient 
room,  do  not  disturb  the  plants.  Others  may 
have  become  loose  in  the  pots,  through  the  soil 
decaying,  and  in  such  cases,  re-potting  or  top- 
dressing  is  necessary.  With  this  group  of  Cypri- 
pedium  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  soil,  as  some  succeed  in  a  heavy  compost 
whilst  others  need  a  lighter  mixture.  Ordinary 
flower  pots  or  fairly  deep  pans  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  they  should  be  filled  one-fourth  of 
their  depth  with  drainage  material.  When  the 
plants  are  arranged  in  position,  a  few  pieces 
of  broken  brick  may  be  placed  among  the  roots, 
and  with  the  soil  as  the  potting  proceeds. 
The  compost  may  consist  of  good  fibrous  loam 
two  parts  and  peat  one  part,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  crushed  crocks  and  chopped  Sphagnum-moss. 
The  plants  may  either  be  grown  on  the  stage, 
or  suspended  from  the  roof-rafters  of  the  Cattleya 
house.  Exercise  the  usual  care  in  "watering,  and 
at  no  time  let  the  plants  become  dry  at  the  roots. 
In  some  collections  these  Cypripediums  are  most 
difficult  plants  to  keep  in  a  thriving  condition, 
so  that  it  behoves  each  grower  to  try  them  in 
various  positions  until  success  is  attained. 


PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS, 

B7  F.  Jordan,  Gardener  to  Lady  Nunburnholib, 
Waiter  Priory,   Yorkshire. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.— 

Plants  in  full  flower  or  at  the  flowering  stage 
should  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by 
damping  the  paths,  stages,  and  other  bare  spaces. 
Continue  to  feed  the  roots  regularly  with  a  suit- 
able fertiliser  and  fumigate  the  house  from 
time  to  time  to  destroy  aphides.  Select 
the  more  forward  and  promising  of  the 
one-year-old  plants,  stake,  tie,  and  give 
them  every  other  attention  to  have  them  in 
a  condition  for  shifting  into  9-inch  pots. 
The  plants  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  large 
quantities  of  blooms  the  following  season.  Many 
wait  until  the  plants  have  finished  flowering 
before  potting  them,  but  this  work  is  best  done 
now,  as,  if  deferred,  they  often  suffer  from 
overcrowding,  and  also  from  want  of  water. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  three  parts 
fibrous  loam,  flaky  leaf-mould,  old  mortar  rubble, 
and  wood-ash,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  bone-meal 
and  sand,  and  about  an  8-inch  potful  of  clean 
soot  to  each  barrow  load  of  the  compost.  Pot 
carefully  and. firmly.  The  ball  of  soil  should  not 
be  disturbed,  neither  should  it  be  placed  deeply, 
for  the  roots  only  need  just  covering  with  soil. 
Give  one  good  watering  and  then  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine.  Syringe  the  floor  of  the 
house  and  stages  two  or  three  times  daily  until 
the  plants  are  re-established.  Layering  may  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering ;  any  old  frame  will  answer  the  purpose, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  pegged  in  light  soil 
containing  leaf-mould  and  sand.  Place  lights  over 
the^ frame  and  keep  it  close  and  shaded.  Use  the 
svringe  freelv  until  the  layers  are  well  rooted, 
then  gradually  accustom  the  plants  to  more  air 
and  light. 


FRUITS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  John  Hiqhgath,   Gardener  to  the  Marquia  of 
Linltthqow,  Hopetoun,  South  Queensferry,   N.B. 

Pines.—  The  present  is  a  suitable  time  to 
secure  suckers  from  the  old  plants  of  the  Queen 
variety,  which  are  finishing  their  fruits.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary 
number  of  suckers  to  .provide  the  main  batch, 
and  they  should  be  potted  at  once.  For  general 
purposes  6-inch  pots  are  the  best  receptacles,  and 
they  should  be  made  scrupulously  clean  both  in- 
side and  out.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
charcoal.  Should  the  loam  be  on  the  dry  side, 
sprinkle  it  with  water  a  few  days  before  the  work 
of  potting  is  commenced,  as  moist  soil  will 
obviate  watering  over-much  for  some  time  after 
the  suckers  have  been  potted.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  rooting  almost  every  sucker 
inserted,  but  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  risk 
let  them  be  properly  prepared  by  removing 
several  of  the  small,  bottom  leaves,  and  making  a 
clean  cut  at  the  base  of  the  stem.  The  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed  of  either  Beech  or  Oak 
leaves,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottom 
neat  does  not  exceed  90°.  Shade  the  plants 
slightly  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  spraying  the  plants 
lightly  overhead  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as 
well  as  damping  the  paths  and  walls  from  time 
to  time.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  are 
growing  satisfactorily  discontinue  shading  and 
afford  them  every  encouragement  to  make  strong 
specimens  before  tho  end  of  the  season.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  much  fire-heat  should  only 
be  employed    during  dull  weather. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By  A.  J.  Cobb,  Gardener  to  Reginald  Cory,  Esq., 
Duffryn   Gardens,   near  Cardiff,   South    Wales. 

Rose  Moyesii.— This  delightful  species  was 
introduced  from  Western  China  several  years 
ago,  but  it  is  probably  not  yet  well  known.  The 
flowers  are  single,  and  of  an  uncommon  and 
beautiful  shade  of  Ted.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy 
and  makes  a  good  bush  or  wall  specimen.  It 
flowers  early  in  June,  and  never  fails  to  attract 
attention ;  the  fruits  also  are  very  handsome. 
Like  many  species  of  Rosa,  E.  Moyesii  requires 
but  very  little  pruning. 

Euphorbia  Wulfenii.  —  Cuttings  of  Euphor- 
bia Wulfenii  root  readily  in  sandy  6oil 
covered  with  a  handlight,  and  should  be 
inserted  now.  When  rooted  the  plants 
should  be  potted  and  grown  on  for  planting  out 
next  spring.  This  shrubby  species  has  been  in, 
bloom  for  six  weeks,  and  the  trusses  promise  to 
remain  fresh  for  many  weeks  to  come.  Even 
when  not  in  bloom,  the  metallic  bluish-green 
foliage  is  an  attraction.  This  SpuTge  makes  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  wild  garden  or  as  a  speci- 
men on  the  lawn.  It  may  also  be  used  effectively 
on  a  bold  rockery. 

Lilium.— Aphides  frequently  attack  the  grow- 
ing points  of  L.  Henryi.  Directly  the  pest  is 
detected  spray  the  plant  with  a  weak  insecticide, 
or  syringe  it  carefully  with  soft  water  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Plants  growing  strongly  must  be 
staked  according  to  their  height,  but  they  should 
not  be  tied  nearer  than  2  "feet  from  the  top. 
This  will  allow  the  spike  to  droop  gracefully. 
All  Liliums,  and  especially  stem  rooters,  will  be 
benefited  if  mulched  now  with  decayed  manure. 

Bbompton  Stocks.— Well-grown  Brompton 
Stocks  make  handsome  plants  for  blooming  late 
in  the  spring,  and  their  fragrance  adds  to  their 
value  for  cutting.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
hardy,  but  to  ensure  their  coming  safely  through 
the  winter  it  is  necessary  thev  should  be  sturdy 
specimens,  and  they  must  be  planted  in  beds 
which  drain  thoroughly;  in  cold,  wet  soils  they 
arte  liable  to  fail  in  wet  weather,  followed  by 
frost._  The  soil  should  be  of  a  rich  nature,  and 
contain  plenty  of  mortar  rubble.  S;eds  may  be 
sown  now  in  the  open.  To  ensure  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  having  double  flowers,  ob- 
tain seeds  of  a  reliable  strain.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  off  into 
nursery  beds,  and  transfer  them  later  to  their 
permanent  quarters.  The  East  Lothian  Stock 
is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Brompton :  this  kind 
should  be  grown  in  4-inch  pots,  wintered  in  cold 
frames  and  planted  out  in  March. 


THE    HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  W.   Hbdlbt    Wabrbn,  Gardener  to  the  Aston-Clinton 

Park  Estate  (tBe  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild),  Buck- 
inghamshire. 

Vines.— Regulate  the  shoots  of  outdoor 
Vines  every  week  or  ten  days,  or  they 
will  become  hopelessly  entangled  :  stop  the  side 
growths,  if  necessary.  Ornamental  varieties  do 
not  require  such  close  attention  in  stopping  as 
fruiting  6orts,  but  each  shoot  needs  ample  room 
to  develop.  Let  the  roots  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  moisture,  and  syringe  the  foliage  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  especially  in  hot,  sunny  weather. 

Strawberries.— Make  preparations  for  layer- 
ing the  runners  in  order  to  secure  early  plants 
for  making  new  beds  or  plantations  early  in  the 
autumn.  Pots,  soils,  and  pegs  should  all  be  got 
in  readiness,  so  that  the  runners  may  be  secured 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  ground  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  plant  the  runners  should 
be  trenched  and  manured  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  planting,  to  allow  time  for  the  soil 
to  settle.  Never  allow  the  layers  to  become 
starved  in  the  small  pots. 

General  Remarks.— Examine  grafted  trees 
periodically  with  a  view  to  removing  the 
clay,  grafting  wax,  or  ties,  as  soon  as  it 
is  safe  to  do  so,  securing  the  young  shoots 
to  stakes,  or  Bamboo  canes.  All  varieties 
of  Cherries  must  be  kept  clear  of  black 
aphis,  which  is  unusually  prevalent  this 
season,  or  the  crop  as  well  as  the  young 
growths  will  suffer  injury.  The  pest  may  be  dis- 
lodged by  clear  water  from  the  garden  engine  or 
hosepipe,  and  the  soaking  the  border  will  receive 
thereby  will  do  good.  Trees  that  are  not  carrying 
a  crop  of  fruit  and  are  infested  with  insects  may 
be  syringed  with  an  insecticide.  Continue  to 
examine  Apricot  trees  periodically  for  maggots, 
which  cause  much  damage  to  the  foliage.  Protect 
ripening  fruits  from  birds.  Ants  appear  to 
be  very  numerous  this  season,  and  measures 
should  be  taken  for  their  destruction  before  they 
attack  wall  and  other  fruit,  for  they  have  a 
special  liking  for  Apricots  and  Peaches.  A  little 
vaporite,  fumite,  or  similar  ground  insecticide 
sprinkled  about  their  haunts  will  soon  destroy 
them. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor. 

Cauliflower.— Plant  the  variety  Halloween 
Giant  for  use  in  the  late  autumn.  The  soil  for 
this  crop  can  scarcely  be  of  too  rich  a  nature, 
but  in  rich  ground  considerable  space  should 
be  left  between  the  rows.  The  variety  men- 
tioned comes  into  use  just  before  autumn 
Broccoli.  The  heads  are  well  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  at  Frogmore  we  regard 
this  Cauliflower  as  an  indispensable  crop. 
Earlier  varieties  of  Cauliflower  may  still  be 
planted  to  furnish  heads  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  Magnum  Bonum  and  Early  London  are 
two  good  varieties  of  this  type. 

Tomatos.  —  Plants  in  the  open  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
crowded.  Keep  the  foliage  well  thinned  and  re- 
move the  side  shoots.  Water  the  roots  freely  in 
dry  weather,  and  cover  them  with  a  mulch  of 
decayed  manure. 

Celery.— The  earliest  plants  require  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots  in  order  that  they 
may  grow  -without  the  slightest  check.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough  draw  the  foliage 
together  and  place  fine  soil  carefully  round  the 
stems,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the 
centre  of  the  plants.  Continue  to  plant  Celery 
for  succession.  Place  a  thick  layer  of  decayed 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  cover 
it  4  inches  deep  with  the  best  soil  available. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Let  the  roots  of  Globn 
Artichokes  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
a  mulch  of  stable  manure,  especially  where  the 
plantations  were  formed  this  spring. 

Parsley.— Sow  seed  of  Parsley  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  plants  to  furnish  leaves  in  winter. 
The  seed-bed  should  be  protected  from  east 
winds,  as  cold  winds  during  March  are  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  a  short  supply.  Parsley 
should  be  grown  in  rich  soil  of  a  rather  heavy 
nature,  and  (hero  should  bo  a  space  of  at  leasr 
16  inches  between  the  rows.  When  the  plants 
are  large  enough  they  may  be  thinned  to  4  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR   JULY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  3— 

Northwood    Rose    and    Sweet    Pea     Show. 
TUESDAY.  JULY  6— 

Roy.   Hort.   Soc's.   Summer   Show  at   Holland  House, 

Kensington    (3    days).       Scottish     Hort.     Soc.     meet. 

Gloucestershire  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7— 

Penarth  Flower  Show. 
THURSDAY.  JULY  8— 

Manchester  and  N.   of  Eng.   Orchid  Soc.   meet. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  13— 

Kat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.   Show  at  Roy.   Hort.   Soc.   Hall, 

Westminster.     Saltaire,    Shipley   and  Dist.    Rose    Soc. 

Show    (2   days).    Southampton  Carnation    Show     (2 

days). 
WEDNESDAY,   JULY  14— 

Blstree  Hort.  Soc.  Show. 
SATURDAY,  JULY  17— 

Hinckley  Sweet  Pea. 
TUESDAY. 'JULY  20— 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.    Corns,    meet.      (Lecture   3   p.m.     on 

"  New  Daffodils,"   by   Rev.    Joseph   Jacob). 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  21— 

Oardiff  Flower  Show  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,    JULY    22— 

Nat.    Carnation    Soe.    Show    at    R.H.S.    Hall,    West- 
minster.    Manchester  and  N.   of  England  Orchid  Soc. 

meet. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  23— 

Midland   Carnation    and   Picotee    Soc.    Show   at    Bit* 

mingham  Botanic  Gardens  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  28— 

Chesterfield  Floral   and   Hort..    Show. 


Averagb    Mean    Tempeeattjrb    for     the     ensuing     week 
deduced    from    observations    during   the    last    Fifty 
Years   at   Greenwich,   61.6. 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  :  Thursday,  June  24 
(10  a.m.) :  Bar.  29.3 ;  Temp  55°.  Weather- 
Raining. 

8ALE8     FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

FRIDAY— 

Established  Orchids,  by   Protheroe  &  Morris,  67  and 
68,   Cheapside,   E.C.,   at  12.45. 


"  Masters  " 

Lecture  on  the 

Influence  of 

Weather  on 

Soils. 


The      fourteenth 

"  Masters  "  lecture  was 
given  by  Dr.  E.J.  Rus- 
sell, of  the  Bothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  on  Tuesday  last, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall,  and  dealt  with  the  influence 
of  weather  and  other  natural  condi- 
tions on  the  soil  changes  that  had 
been  discussed  in  the  previous  lecture.* 
It  had  been  shown  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  residue  of  plant  materials  in  the  soil 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  soil  fer- 
tility, determining  on  the  one  hand  the 
production  of  necessary  plant  nutriments 
and  on  the  other  the  extent  of  accumula- 
tion of  organic  material  in  the  soil,  which, 
in  turn,  determines  many  of  the  soil  pro- 
perties. Three  methods  are  adopted  in 
studying  this  decomposition  and  in  find- 
ing how  it  is  affected  by  changes  in  con- 
ditions such  as  commonly  occur  in  nature  : 
toeasurements  are  taken  of  the  rate  at 
tfhich  oxygen  is  absorbed  or  carbon 
dioxide  is  given  off  by  the  soil ;  of  the  rate 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  formations  in  the 
soil;  and  estimates  are  made  of  the 
changes  in  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  soil. 
The  first  two  can  be  determined  as  accu- 
rately as  is  desired,  but  the  accurate  esti- 
mation of  bacterial  numbers  is  not  yet 
possible,  and  the  values  are  comparative 
only ;  nevertheless,  they  are  of  consider- 
able value  for  this  work. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that 
the  soil  organisms,  being  living  creatures, 
are  dependent  on  suitable  temperatures 
and  water  supply ,that  they  must  have  food 
and  sources  of  energy  tc  enable  them  not 
only  to  live,  but  also  to  carry  on  those 
reactions  which  involve  the  accumulation 
of  energy,  or,  in  other  words,  resemble 
rolling  a  ball  up  a  hill.       These  are  general 

*  See  Gard.   Chron.,   June  12,  1915,  p.  328! 


requirements  that  can  safely  be  predicted 
of  any  living  organism.  In  addition 
there  is  the  special  requirement  that  has 
been  discovered  by  experiment :  the  need 
for  calcium  carbonate,  without  which  many 
soil   organisms   will   not   act  efficiently. 

In  dealing  with  soil,  however,  it  is  com- 
monly the  unexpected  that  happens,  and 
experimental  confirmation  is  required  at 
every  stage.  Thus  the  effect  of  increases 
in  temperature  on  the  bacterial  numbers 
is  quite  different  from  what  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  instead  of  rising,  the  numbers  re- 
main fairly  constant  up  to  about  80  de- 
grees Fahr.,  and  then  they  begin  to  fall. 
In  like  manner  increases  in  water  content 
of  the  soil  do  not  lead  to  regular  increases 
in  bacterial  numbers ;  there  is  a  rise  at 
first,  but  it  is  not  sustained.  So,  in 
natural  conditions,  the  numbers  of  bac- 
teria do  not  show  the  expected  fluctuations 
in  the  rise  in  temperature  or  moisture 
content.  The  discrepancy  has  been  traced 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  soil  popula- 
tion is  complex  and  is  not  formed  of  bac- 
teria only.  The  figures  do  not  give  the 
effect  on  the  whole  soil  population,  but  only 
on  part  of  it,  and  they  afford  further  evi- 
dence of  the  conclusion  to  which  other  ex- 
periments lead,  namely,  that  the  soil  bac- 
teria are  subject  to  the  operation  of  some 
limiting  factor  distinct  from  temperature 
find  moisture  content  and  food  supply. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  limit- 
ing factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of 
some  of  the  less  resistant  and  larger  forms, 
such  as  the  protozoa,  which  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  the  bacteria.  This  hypo- 
thesis explains  all  the  facts  that  have  yet 
been  ascertained,  but  so  many  protozoa 
have  been  discovered  in  the  soil  that  it 
is  difficult  to  pick  out  the  exact  offenders 
and  render  the  hypothesis  more  precise 
from  the  purely  zoological  standpoint. 

The  rate  at  which  plant  residues  are  de- 
composed and  plant  food  is  produced  in 
the  soil  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  indicated 
by  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  formed. 
The  amount  is  found  to  follow  the  soil  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  months,  but 
not  during  summer;  indeed,  during  hot, 
dry  weather  the  amount  is  distinctly  low. 
Nor  has  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  any 
very  close  connection  with  the  moisture 
content;  it  depends  more  upon  the 
rainfall. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  rain  does  some- 
thing more  than  add  water  to  the  soil,  and 
an  interesting  problem  is  reopened  which 
has,  in  the  past,  occupied  a  great  amount 
of  attention  from  agricultural  chemists. 
From  time  immemorial  practical  men 
have  felt  that  rain  had  a  fertilising  effect. 
Mediaeval  writers  attributed  it  to  some 
aerial  spirit  of  celestial  nitre  washed  down. 
Liebig,  more  precise,  put  it  down  to  am- 
monia. As  a  result  of  Liebig's  support 
a  vast  number  of  analyses  have  been  made 
of  rain  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
all  agree  in  showing  that  there  is  not 
enough  ammonia  present  to  make  any  prac- 
tical difference. 

The  explanation  offered  is  very  simple. 
Air  readily  penetrates  into  a  well- 
cultivated  soil  so  that  the  soil  atmosphere 
is  not  unlike  our  own.       But  the  air  dis- 


solved in  the  soil  water  is  something  quite 
different;  it  is  chronically  short  of  oxygen, 
so  that  the  plant  roots  and  micro-organisms 
immersed  in  it  could  probably  always  do 
with  more.  Now  rain  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  when  it  falls  on  the 
soil  it  not  only  supplies  the  needful  water, 
but  also  renews  the  stock  of  dissolved 
oxygen,  and  thus  gives  the  micro- 
organisms and  the  plant  roots  a  new  lease 
of   activity. 

But  the  soil  is  not  governed  solely  by 
the  conditions  that  happen  to  obtain  at 
the  time  being,  it  is  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  those  that  have  passed ;  indeed, 
one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  its 
properties  are  determined  largely  by  its 
history.  The  shape,  the  size,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  the  composition,  of  the 
mineral  particles  are  the  result  of  forces 
that  caused  the  fragments  of  rock  to  chip 
off  long  ages  ago,  and  have  governed  their 
wanderings  ever  since.  The  nature  of  the 
organic  matter  depends  on  the  past  vege- 
tation which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the 
climate;  the  micro-organic  population  is 
determined  by  the  same  cause.  The  soil 
as  we  see  it  to-day  is  the  result  of  changes 
long  since  past  as  well  as  those  still  proceed- 
ing. In  short,  the  soil  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  history,  and  can  only  be  read 
aright  in  the  light  of  its  history. 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  minor  events. 
Changes  in  conditions  do  not  cease  to  be 
effective  as  soon  as  the  old  conditions  are 
restored;  thev  leave  their  mark  which  may 
persist  for  a  long  time.  Very  unexpected 
effects  are  sometimes  produced.  Experi- 
ments at  Rothamsted  and  elsewhere  have 
brought  out  the  apparent  paradox  that 
conditions  harmful  to  life  lead  to  greater 
activity  of  micro-organisms  as  soon  as  they 
have  passed,  while  conditions  favourable 
to  life  finally  cause  decreased  activity. 

Thus,  if  a  soil  is  dried  for  a  long  time 
and  then  remoistened  or  frozen  very  hard 
and  then  allowed  to  warm  up,  or  heated, 
or  treated  with  mild  antiseptics — all  pro- 
cesses harmful  to  life — it  becomes  a  better 
medium  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  of 
bacteria;  the  production  of  nitrate  is  in- 
creased, and  the  supply  of  phosphate  be- 
comes more  available. 

Again,  whenever  a  soil  is  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter,  with  moisture,  and 
kept  well  warmed,  the  bacterial  numbers 
do  not  keep  as  high  as  might  be  expected  : 
on  the  contrary  they  tend  to  come  down. 
After  a  time  these  soils  do  not  produce 
their  full  effect,  and  they  are  said  to  be- 
come "  sick."  Instances  occur  in  com- 
mercial glasshouses  which  are  kept  at 
high  temperatures  where  the  soil,  after  a 
season's  use,  becomes  unsuitable,  and  is. 
therefore,  thrown  out,  all  its  valuable 
mamirial  residues  being  sacrificed. 

"  Sick  "  soils  have  been  examined  in 
some  detail  and  the  trouble  was  traced  to 
at  least  two  causes  :  an  accumulation  of 
disease  organisms,  and  also  an  exagger- 
ated activity  of  the  factor  limiting  bac- 
terial activity   in   ordinary  soils. 

These  observations  afford  further  evi- 
dence of  competition  among  the  soil 
organisms  and  indicate  that  some  of  the 
groups,    and   especially    those    which    are 
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fairly    readily   killed,    are   detrimental   to 
the  useful  soil  bacteria. 

The  effects  of  season  and  climate  on  the 
production  of  nitrate  in  the  soil  were 
discussed.  It  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
generalise  about  seasonal  effects,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  activity  of  micro-organisms  is 
greatest  in  late  spring  and  in  autumn  and 
lowest  in  winter  and  in  dry  summers. 

The  winter  minimum  is  easily  intelli- 
gible: the  low  temperature  limits  the 
activities  of  the  organisms  :  in  dry  summer 
weather  the  moisture  supply  may  be  in- 
sufficient. 

The  spring  maximum  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. It  begins  to  show  itself  when 
the  soil  is  drying  after  the  cold  and  wet- 
ness of  the  winter,  and  when  the  sunny 
days  first  cause  the  temperature  to  rise. 
But  it  is  the  rain  coining  after  warmth 
that  causes  the  rush  of  life.  Three 
factors  soem  to  he  involved.  During 
winter  the  cold  and  the  general  unfavour- 
able conditions  have  had  their  partially 
sterilising  effect  on  the  soil  population, 
and  also  have  resulted  in  a  certain  amount 
of  disintegration  of  the  soil  organi.c 
matter.  Everything  is,  therefore,  ready 
for  a  great  outburst  of  activity.  A  start 
is  made  as  soon  as  the  soil  begins  to  dry 
and  to  become  warm,  but  the  dryness  that 
favoured  the  warmth  checks  further  de- 
velopment. Finally,  all  obstacles  vanish 
when  the  warm  rain  comes,  renewing  the 
supply  of  water  and  the  atmosphere  con- 
taining the  dissolved  oxygen. 

In  consequence  of  these  various  actions 
the  soil  is  left  pretty  rich  in  nitrate  at 
the  end  of  autumn  provided  the  summer 
has  been  reasonably  dry.  If  these  re- 
main they  form  a  good  supply  for  the 
young  plants  of  the  following  season.  But 
in  a  wet  winter  they  are  washed  out  and 
the  young  plant  is  deprived  of  some  of 
its  food.  We  thus  have  part  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  harmful  effect  of  a  wet 
winter,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
husbandman  in  all  ages  has  hoped  for  dry 
winters.  "  A  fine  winter,"  to  quote  from 
the  Georgics,  written  over  2,000  years  ago, 
"  should  be  the  farmer's  prayer.  From 
winter  dust  comes  great  joy  to  the  corn, 
joy  to  the  land."  Again,  the  man  of 
science  has  annotated  the  fact,  and  Sir 
William  Shaw  has  worked  out  a  mathe- 
matical expression  showing  how  much 
damage  is  done  on  an  average  by  winter 
rain. 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  alleged 
that  substances  are  produced  in  the  soil 
harmful  to  bacteria.  It  is  possible  that 
something  of  this  sort  may  occur  in  really 
sour,  badly  drained  soils,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  existence  in  normal  soils. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence 
that  the  growing  plant  exerts  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  soil  organisms.  Rigid 
comparisons  are  not  easy,  but  when  the 
conditions  on  a  fallow  plot  are  made  to 
approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  those 
on  a  cropped  plot  it  is  found  that  there 
is  more  activity  on  the  fallow  plot. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  experiments  how 
the  action  takes  place :  whether  the  plant 
simply  exercises  some  indirect  effect  on 
the  temperature  or  moisture  supply,  or 
whether    it   directlv     influences     the     soil 


organisms.  On  the  whole  the  evidence 
rather  tends  to  indicate  a  direct  action 
such  as  might  be  brought  about  by  a  poison 
given  off  from  the  root  or  left  by  the 
plant,  or  by  the  removal  by  the  plant  of 
some  substances  necessary  for  the  bacteria. 
Further  experimental  work  is  in  hand 
on  this  matter.  The  effect  of  the  plant 
on  soil  bacteria  recalls  the  remarkable 
effect  of  one  growing  crop  on  another  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Pickering.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  say  that  these  actions  are 
identical,  but  at  least  we  may  hope  that 
the  further  investigations  of  each  of  these 
problems  will  throw  light  on  the  other. 


magnificent,  and  the  visitors  what  the  cream  of 
London  society  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  critical  eye  could  discover, 
indeed,  that  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  was  not 
quite  equal  to  what  it  had  teen  in  May ;  but 
when  was  it  ever  otherwise,  or  how  is  it  possible 
that  it  should  be  ?  For  who  is  to  preserve  till 
June  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  Chinese  Azaleas, 
the  charm  of  all  good  gardens  in  May  ?  Or  by 
what  means  can  the  freshness  of  any  flower  be 
preserved  for  twelve  hours  in  hot,  dry  -weather 
as  it  may  be  when  the  air  is  cool  and  damp? 
But  if  the  Azaleas  had  passed  away  with  the 
season  there  were  Roses  to  take  their  place,  and 
the  gorgeous  Cacti,  of  which  one  bank  was 
almost  too  brilliant  for  the  eye  to  Test  upon  with 
pleasure.     Then  the  Pelargoniums,  wonderful  for 


-ERIGERON     HYBRIDUS    ASA     GRAY  :    COLOUR    OF    FLOWERS    PALE    BUFF. 

(See  R.H.S.  Floral   Committee's  Awards,  p.  360.) 


Horticultural  Club.— The  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Horticultural  Club  has  de- 
cided to  abandon  for  the  present  season  the 
annual  outing,  which  usually  takes  place  in  July. 

Trial    of    Bearded    Irises    at    Wisley.— 

The  R.H.S.  trial  of  Bearded  Irises  will  be  con- 
tinued at  Wisley  in  1916.  Of  the  varieties  now 
on  trial  in  the  gardens,  those  adjudged  by  the 
committee  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  will  be  grown 
and  judged  during  the  coming  year.  New  varie- 
ties sent  in  before  July  1  will  be  included  in  the 
trial. 

Chiswick     Show    Seventy    Years    Aoo.— 

On  June  21  12,355  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  their  friends  assembled  at  Chiswick 
to  enjoy  the  second  of  those  agreeable  afternoons 
which  everybody  who  knows  anything  knows  to 
be  unrivalled  in  this  country.  The  weather  was 
propitious,   the    exhibition   of  flowers  and   fruit 


th©  richness  and  gayness  of  their  colours,  were 
far  more  beautiful  than  their  earlier  representa- 
tives ;  and  as  to  Orchids,  they  were  if  possible 
more  varied  and  remarkable  than  ever.  But  of 
these  and  a  hundred  other  things  our  reporter 
must  be  left  to  give  his  own  account  elsewhere. 
The  next,  and  last  meeting  for  the  year,  will  be 
held  on  July  12,  on  which  occasion  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  noble  president  of  the 
society,  once  more  throws  open  the  gates  of 
Chiswick  House  to  the  visitors.  We  understand 
that  measures  will  be  taken  to  give  the  fullest 
effect  to  this  most  liberal  arrangement,  which 
adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  horticultural  meet- 
ings the  charming  scenery  of  the  prettiest  little 
park  in  England.  Extract  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  SS,  1S!,5. 

War  Items.— We  are  informed  that  four 
ladies  of  good  position  have  volunteered  and  arc 
working   in   the    nurseries    of     Messrs.    Georgk 
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Bun-yard  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  man  labour 
being  scarce. 

Private   C.   Lahont,  of  the   l/5th   Royal 

Scots,  who  was  wounded  on  May  5,  is  now  in 
hospital  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Private  Lamont 
was  for  some  time  a  forester  at  Hopetoun  House, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, when  ha  enlisted  in  August  last. 

Private     Charles     Farish,   of   the  14th 

Battalion  of  the  2nd  Canadians,  who  was  killed 
on  May  29,  emigrated  to  Canada  about  three 
years  ago.  Previously  he  was  employed  as  a 
gardener  with  the  late  Mr.  Rogerson,  March- 
mount,  Dumfries,  and  afterwards  on  the  staff  of 
the  garden  of  the  late  J.  J.  Keswick,  Esq., 
Mabie,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  under  Mr.  E. 
Whinham. 

The  Food  Supply.— The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has  ap- 
pointed a  departmental  committee  to  consider 
and  report  what  steps  should  be  taken  by  legis- 
lation or  otherwise  for  the  sole  purpose  of  main- 
taining and,  if  possible,  increasing  the  present 
production  of  food  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  war  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  harvest  of  1916.  The  committee  will 
be  constituted  as  follows  :— The  Right  Hon.  Vis- 
count Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  (chairman), 
the  Lord  Inchcape,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  the 
Right  Hon.  Francis  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Fielding,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Seddon,  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt  and  Sir 
Harry  C.  W.  Verney,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  will  be  Mr.  H.  L.  French, 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  to 
whom  all  communications  should  be  sent.  The 
committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  specific 
purpose  defined  in  its  terms  of  reference,  and  it 
has  been  asked,  should  it  find  that  additional 
powers  are  necessary,  to  report  in  time  for  legis- 
lation to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the 
present  session.  Its  functions  are  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Agricultural  Consultative  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  Lord  Lucas  on  the  out- 
break of  war.  The  Consultative  Committee  is 
a  permanent  committee  to  which  the  Board  refers 
many  subjects  connected  with  practical  agricul- 
ture, and  no  alteration  in  its  work  or  constitu- 
tion is  contemplated  ;  it  will  continue  to  advise 
the  Board  throughout  the  duration  of  the  war. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society's     Meetings  .—At 

its  last  meeting  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  ordered  that  a  special  table 
space  is  in  future  to  be  set  aside,  at  all  the 
fortnightly  meetings  at  Vincent  Square,  for  new 
and  rare  plants.  These  plants  are  to  be  entered 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and  the 
Floral  Committee  is  to  decide  whether  each  plant 
comes  under  the  above  denomination,  and  is  to 
be  placed  on  this  special  table  or  not. 

Serbia   and    the    Royal    Horticultural 

Society.— Madame  Pashitch,  wife  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Serbia,  attended  the  fortnightly  exhibition  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
last,  and,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Field-Marshal  Lord  Grenfell,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  was  formally  presented  to  the  acting 
president,  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  V.M.H.,  and  other 
members  of  the  Council  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
himself  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
Madame  Pashitch  was  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  Mile.  Pashitch,  Lady  Boyle,  and  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Serbian  Legation,  M. 
Adtomesitch.  Sir  Albert  Rollit  said  :  "  It  is 
my  privilege  to  introduce  the  Council  to  Madame 
Pashitch,  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Serbia,  who  has  been  so  eminent  in  his  diplo- 
matic work  in  the  Balkans.  I  also  have  to  intro- 
duce Lady  Boyle,  who  is  the  hostess  of  Madame 
Pashitch.  I  need  not  say  that  they  are  in  the 
midst  of   those  who  are   in  thorough  sympathy 


with  Serbia.  We  recognise  Serbia  as  one  of  the 
most  distressed  of  our  Allies.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  my  privilege  to-day  consists  in  my 
knowing  Monsieur  Pashitch  when  I  was  in  the 
Balkans,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  work  the 
country  is  doing  in  horticulture,  each  peasant 
having  five  acres  of  land.  It  is  to  help  such 
pioneers  of  progress  that  we  are  here  to  pay  the 
most  helpful  and  welcome  tribute  to  Madame 
Pashitch."  Madame  Pashitch:  "  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  sure  our  country  appre- 
ciates and  thanks  you  for  all  you  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  for  Serbia."  Sir  Harry  Veitch  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy,  and  that  of  all  British 
horticulturists  and  gardeners,  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  Serbia,  and  especially  those  en- 
gaging in  horticultural  pursuits  for  their  liveli- 
hood, and  said  that  the  Society  was  promoting 
a  fund  for  their  relief  and  help  on  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities,  as  well  as  for  the  assist- 
ance of  similar  sufferers  in  the  countries 
of  our  other  Allies;  a  commissioner  from  the 
Society  was  at  the  present  moment  in  Serbia 
preparing  a  report  on  its  condition  horticul- 
turally  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  the 
fund,  the  commissioner  being  empowered  to  spend 
£500  in  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  horti- 
culturists in  that  country.  A  bouquet  of  the 
Roses  which  had  been  kindly  provided  by  Messrs. 
Paul,,  of  Cheshunt,  was  presented  by  the  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  to 
Madame  Pashitch  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Wells.— We  regret  to  state  that 
Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Nurseries,  Merstham,  was  taken  seriously  ill  on 
Saturday  last,  necessitating  an  operation,  which 
was  carried  out  by  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  on 
Wednesday.  We  are  informed  that  there  are 
only  slender  hopes  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

Publications  Received.  —  A  Maggot 
Trap  in  Practical  Use  ;  an  Experiment  in 
House-Fly  Control.  By  R.  H.  Hutchison. 
(Bulletin  No.  200,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington.)  —  Hevea 
Tapping  Results,  Experiment  Station,  Pera- 
deniya,  1911-13 ;  and  The  Tapping  of  an  Old 
Hevea  Tree  at  Henaratgoda.  By  T.  Fetch  ; 
Manuring  of  Cacao  at  Peradeniya.  By  M. 
Kelway  Bamber  ;  Tapping  and  the  Storage  of 
Plant-Food  in  Hevea  Brasiliensis.  By  L.  E. 
Campbell.  (Bulletins  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ceylon.) — The  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  Report  of  Com- 
mittee with  a  List  of  Subscribers,  1915,  and 
Special  Appeal  from  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement. —  Natural  Swarming  of  Bees  and 
How  to  Prevent  It.  By  Morley  Pettit.  (Bulletin 
233,  issued  by  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto.)  —  The  Mutation 
Factor  in  Evolution  with  Particular  Reference 
to  Oenothera.  By  R.  Ruggles  Gates.  (London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.)  Price  10s.— Want  Life.  By 
Charles  A.  Hall.  (London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.) 
Price  20s.— Climbing  Plants.  By  W.  Watson, 
with  introduction  by  William  Robinson.  Vol. 
XVII.,  Present-Dav  Gardening  Series.  (London 
and  Edinburgh:  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)  Price 
2s.  6d.,  or  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do    not    hold    themselves    responsible   for 
the   opinions   expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Layering    Strawberries    for     Forcing 

(see  p.  348).— I  do  not  consider  that  17.  P.  H.'s 
method  of  obtaining  the  necessary  plants  for 
forcing  is  a  good  one.  A  much  better  plan  is 
to  plant  Strawberries  on  a  border  alongside  a 
path  in  the  kitchen  garden,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  forming  runners,  removing  the  fruit 
trusses  as  they  appear.  The  pots  can  be 
plunged  thickly  together  without  danger  of  the 
runners  being  disturbed  by  the  pickers  of  fruit 
or  the  removal  of  the  nets  for  watering  purposes. 
Moreover,  the  proximity  of  the  pots  to  the  path 
reduces  the  labour  of  watering  to  a  minimum. 
Apart  from  all  this  detail,  the  chief  advantage 


of  the  method  lies  in  the  absolute  certainty  of 
obtaining  good  early  runners.     E.    W. 

Women  and  Farm  Work  (p.  348). — Miss 
Mason  writes  with  little  knowledge  of  present-day 
practices  of  the  farmer,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
speaks  disparagingly  of  their  methods.  I  can 
assure  Miss  Mason  that  farmers'  and  labourers' 
wives  in  this  district,  at  any  rate,  do  not  re- 
quire "the  lead  of  well-known  local  ladies  of 
position  "  to  show  them  what  to  do.  What  can 
"local  ladies  of  position"  know  to  teach  a  prac- 
tical farmer  to  get  through  his  work  ?  Your 
correspondent  surely  writes  of  the  practices  of 
some  fifty  years  ago  when  she  refers  to  the  pony 
haulage  of  hay,  and  especially  when  she  suggests 
that  women  shall  "  throw  the  hay  on  to  the 
ricks,"  for  she  cannot  know  what  a  30-ton  rick 
means  in  height.  What  are  the  prejudices  that 
the  farmers  possess  that  are  so  obnoxious  and  so 
short-sighted  ?  And  also  in  what  manner  does 
the  farmer  use  red  tape?  If  Miss  Mason  will 
visit  Swanmore  I  will  show  her  how  we  use  the 
willing  aid  of  labourers'  wives  and  how  we  value 
that  assistance  in  the  collecting  of  the  250  acres 
of  hay  on  this  farm.  I  know  of  no  business  that 
receives  more  attempted  interference  in  its  man- 
agement than  that  of  farming.  If  critics  could 
but  see  how  their  remarks  (oftentimes  all  too 
ignorant  of  the  subject)  are  received  by  farmers 
they  would  often  be  compelled  to  say  that  they 
are  wasting  their  energies.  E.  Molyneux,  Swan- 
more  Park  Estate,  South  Bants. 

Caterpillars    on    the   Whitethorn.— On 

p.  332  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  June  12, 
1915,  you  published  a  note  I  wrote  on  the 
"Lackey  Moth  and  Sparrow."  Will  you  permit 
me  to  make  a  correction?  Seeing  the  "tents" 
I  judged  them  without  examination  to  be  those 
of  the  lackey  moth.  I  now  £ndvthat  they  are 
tents  of  the  brown  tail  moth.  The  caterpillars 
are  certainly  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they 
were  a  fortnight  ago.  This  I  attribute  mainly 
to  the  sparrows,  which  were  present  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  the  fence  at  that  time.  The 
fence  (Whitethorn)  at  all  events  is  recovering 
to  some  extent  from  the  damage  done  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  brown  tail  moth.  I  might 
not  have  discovered  my  mistake  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  caterpillar  had  it  not  been  that  a  reader 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Entomological  Society,  asked  me  for  some  speci- 
mens. /.  C.  Grimwood,  cyclist,  G  Company, 
Sth  Essex  Regiment,  Frinton-on-Sea,  June  IS. 

Trials  at  Wisley.  —  When  visiting  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  recently  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  trials.  The  immense 
Tulip  trial  was  just  finished,  and  one  official  I 
spoke  to  assured  me  that  it  had  taken  up  an 
enormous  amount  of  time.  Other  subjects  under 
trial,  carried  over  from  last  year,  are  Irises, 
Pyrethrums  and  Phloxes.  What  interested  me  a6 
much  as  anything  was  the  improved  methods 
brought  into  use  in  the  new  trials.  The  trial  of 
culinary  Peas  affords  a  good  example.  There 
must  be  getting  on  for  200  rows,  each  represent- 
ing a  different  variety  or  stock.  At  the  end  of 
each  row  there  are  eight  or  nine  plants,  which 
have  been  given  room  to  grow,  and  show  their 
individual  character  by  being  thinned  to  about 
nine  inches  apart.  Other  trials,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, are  to  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 
I  saw  over  100  trials  of  Potatos,  1C0  of 
Cabbage,  100  Sunflowers,  and  over  300  Sedums. 
Under  Dr.  Keeble  the  trials  are  evidently  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  first  concern.  The  scienti.K 
staff  must  be  longing  for  the  completion  of  tho 
new  laboratories.  At  present  scientists,  superin- 
tendents, and  clerks  seem  to  be  all  mixed  en  to- 
gether trying  to  do  their  work  in  one  room. 
A  Fellow. 

Lifting  Late-Flowering  Tulifs.  —  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  if  these  are  lifted  after 
they  have  finished  flowering,  and  all  the  petals 
havte  fallen,  and  carefully  transplanted,  the 
ripening  process  is  not  seriously  interfered  with. 
The  work  should  be  done  carefully.  With  a 
long-pronged  fork  get  well  under  the  bulbs  and 
roots  and  ease  them  up  gently.  Carry  them 
carefully  to  a  piece  of  emptv  ground,  and  open 
a  trench,  which  will  permit  the  plants  to  be  laid 
in  about  as  deeply  as  before.  By  doing  this 
the  Tulip  bulbs  are  saved,  and  their  stations, 
especially  in  borders,  are  set  free  to  plant  up 
with  summer  flowering  plants.      IF. 
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POUR    NOS    AMIS    FRANCAIS    ET    BELGES. 

CHRONIQUE    SPECIALE    (XXXIII). 


L'EXPORTATION    DE    LEGUMES 
HOLLANDAIS    VERS    L'ALLEMAGNE. 

Nous  avons  fait  allusion  a  plusieurs  reprises 
au  rnouvement  en  Hollande  en  faveur  de  l'inter- 
diction  de  l'exportation  des  .produits  vegetaux 
de  nature  alimentaire  qui  prennent  surtout  le 
chemin  de  l'Allemagne.  Dans  notre  numero  du 
5  juin  (p.  316)  nous  signalions  les  notes 
emanant  de  milieux  ordinairement  bien  informes 
■etd'ou  il  resultait  que  les  pToducteurs  de  Pommes 
<le  terre  natives  n'avaient  pas  a  craindre 
■d'entraves  en  ce  qui  concerne  leur  debouche. 
En  effet,  un  arrete  royal  du  8  juin  suspend  pro- 
visoirement  rapplicationdel'&rrete  du  15octobre, 
1914,  prohibant  l'exportation  des  Pommes  de 
terre  de  la  recolte  nouvelle.  Si  les  renseignements 
envoyes  a  V  Information  par  son  envoye 
special  en  Hollande  sont  exacts,  cette  mesure 
serait  inutile  puisque,  par  la  seule  gare  de 
Winterswijek  il  aurait  ete  expedie,  entre  le  17 
et  le  22  mai,  40,000  hectolitres  de  Pommes  de 
terre. 

Le  Nieuwe  Pottcrdamsche  Courant  releve  a  ee 
sujet  une  correspondance  publiee  par  le  Petit 
Journal  d'apres  laquelle  un  diplomate  francais  a 
La  Haye  aurait  declare  que  ehaque  sac  de 
Pommes  de  terre  fourni  par  la  Hollande  a  l'Alle- 
magne  coutait  aux  allies  einquante  soldats.  Le 
journal  hollandais  pretend  que  la  fourniture  de 
Pommes  de  terre  a  TAllemagne  ne  peut  pas  avoir 
<l'influence  sur  la  resistance  de  ce  pays,  attendu 
que  les  reserves  indigenes  y  sont  considerables. 
Des  agrariens  allemands,  pTevoyant  la  rarete  des 
vivres,  ont  garde  leurs  stocks  et  declare  des 
quantites  inferieures  a  celles  qu'ils  possedaient 
reellement.  La  crise  des  Pommes  de  terre  n'exis- 
tait  done  que  sur  le  papier.  Aujourd'hui  que 
les  stocks  doivent  etre  ecoules,  on  ne  sait  com- 
ment s'en  debarrasser,  les  gros  acheteurs  ne 
voulant  depasser  le  prix  de  cinq  francs  les  100 
kilogrammes.  Les  accapareurs  seraient  done  eux- 
memes  victimes  de  leurs  speculations.  Cela  ne 
cadre  cependant  pas  avec  les  efforts  faits  par  les 
Allemands  pour  se  procurer  dee  Pommes  de 
terre  en  Hollande. 

Une  autre  opinion  emise  par  le  Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damsche  Courant  et  tout  aussi  difficile  a  admettre, 
est  que  1' arrete  hollandais  du  8  juin  aurait  amene 
une  baisse  en  Hollande  meme  et  que  consequem- 
ment  la  mesure  ne  doit  pas  effrayer  les  consom- 
mateurs  du  pays.  II  semble  paradoxal  que  ^ex- 
portation d'un  produit,  partant  la  creation  d'une 
demande  plus  forte  en  face  d'une  off  re  invariable, 
puisse  amener  la.  baisse.  S'il  y  a  baisse,  ce 
ne  peut  etre  que  par  coincidence  :  la  vieille 
recolte  doit  etre  vendue  d'ici  a  quelques  semaines 
et  deja  la  nouvelle  fait  sentir  sa  concurrence. 

Au  cours  de  cette  campagne  assez  vive  qui  est 
menee  en  vue  d'assurer  le  maintien  des  denrees 
alimentaires  dans  le  pays,  et  qui  a  meme  eu  des 
echos  au  Parlement  de  la  Haye,  la  situation 
apparait  sous  un  jour  diametralement  oppose 
selon  qu'elle  est  depeinte  par  des  consom- 
mateurs  ou  des  producteurs.  D'apres  les  pre- 
miers, les  legumes  sont  rares,  a  des  prix  ina- 
bordables ;  d'apres  les  organes  des  seconds,  les 
maraichers  traversent  -une  periode  de  crise  sans 
precedent.  lis  signalent  les  transactions  de 
certaines  criees  dont  le  chiffre  d'affaires  serait 
tombe  a,  un  niveau  significatif.  II  convient  cepen- 
dant de  se  demander  si  dans  certains  milieux  la 
vente  normale  n'a  pas  ete  influenced  par  les 
expedients  auxquels  on  s'est  livre  a  la.  suite  dies 
conditions  du  marche.  Au  surplus,  la  liste 
generale  des  transactions  operees  par  les 
differentes  salles  de  vente  qui  est,  croyons  nous, 
publiee  officiellement  ehaque  annee,  nous  fixera 
sans  doute  definitivement. 


En  ce  qui  nous  concerne,  nous  ne  pouvons  en 
vouloir  a  nos  confreres  de  Hollande  si  leurs 
affaires  prosperent,  pour  autant  que  leurs  opera- 
tions soient  empreintes  de  la  loyaute  exigee.  des 
neutres.  Mais  ces  bruits  de  crise  paraissent  en 
contradiction  avec  les  nouvelles  optimistes  qui 
nous  parviennent  de  differents  centres  de  culture. 
Sans  doute  la  campagne  de  la  Laitue  pommee — 
importante  pour  les  maraichers  hollandais — n'a 
pas  ete  brillante,  mais  pour  beaucoup  d'aufcres 
produits,  le  resultat  semble  au  moins  avoir  ete 
satisfaisant ;  si  les  dirigeants  observent  une 
reserve  prudente,  bien  comprehensible,  dans 
l'appreciation  de  la  situation,  les  producteurs, 
premiers  interesses,  expriment  leur  opinion  avec 
au  moins  autant  de  competence,  et  si  cette  opinion 
est  parfois  faussee,  elle  Test  rarement  en  sens 
optimiste. 

SOCIETE   NATIONALE  D'HORTICULTURE 
DE    FRANCE. 

L'assemblee  generale  de  la  Societe  Nationale 
d' Horticulture  a  eu  lieu  de  27  mai.  Du  rapport  de 
M.  Fevrier,  tresorier,  il  resulte  que  les  recettes 
du  compte  1914  se  sont  elevees  a  185,796  fr.  04, 
les  depenses  a  166,941  fr.  96.  L'exposition  de 
mai  au  Cours  la  Reine  avait  entraine  un  deficit 
de  11,524  fr.  70.  Les  radiations  des  membres 
allemands  et  austro-hongrois  proposees  par  le 
Conseil  et  votees  par  l'assem'blee  ont  ete 
operees  sur  les  etats  et  les  livres  de  la  societe. 

Au  meeting  tenu  le  meme  jour,  on  remarquait 
une  collection  de  132  varietes  d'Iris  presentees 
par  MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  et  une  col- 
lection de  56  especes  de  plantes  alpines  de  M. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin. 

A  la  seance  du  10  juin,  1915,  la  Maisom  Vil- 
morin avait  seule  fait  une  presentation  im- 
portante :  des  collections  particulieres  de  M. 
Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  75  especes,  en  rameaux 
fleuris,  d'arbres  ou  arbustes  rares  ou  peu  re- 
pandus,  etc. 

De  Verrieres,  egalement,  un  important  lot  de 
plantes  vivaces  comprenant  65  varietes. 

MM.  Vilmorin  presentaient  aussi,  sous  le  nom 
de  Primula  Edina  hybride  variee,  toute  une 
serie  de  plantes  hybrides  resultant  du  croisement 
de  Primula  Bulleyana  et  de  P.  Beesiana.  On 
sait  que  la  plante  de  premiere  generation  de  ce 
croisement  (P.  Edina)  fut  tout  d'abord  obtenue 
au  jarddn  botanique  d'EdimbouTg,  par  le  Pro- 
fesseur  B.  Balfour.  En  seconde  generation  tous 
les  intermediaires  entre  les  coloris  des  deux 
parents  se  rencontrent,  et  il  y  a  des  teintes  ex- 
tremement  chaudes  et  ibrillantes,  notamment 
dans  les  tons  oranges  et  coccines. 

M.  Juignet,  horticulteur  a  Ai'genteuil,  avait 
apporte  deux  caissettes  de  Fraises  magnifiques 
appartenant  aux  varietes  Madame  Moutot  et 
Centenaire.  Ces  deux  sortes  ont  surtout  le 
merite  d'avoir  des  fruits  enormes  et  bien  colores. 

Madame  Moutot,  d'origine  encore  recente,  s'est 
rapidement  repandue  et  on  la  connait  main- 
tenant  aux  Halles  de  Paris  sous  le  nom  expi-essif 
de  "  Fraise  Tomate."  Centenaire  est  un  semis 
Vilmorin  datant  d'une  quinzaine  d'annees,  et 
ses  fruits  ont,  sur  ceux  de  la  precedente,  l'avan- 
tage  d'etre  de  meilleure  qualite  et  de  meilleure 
forme.     A.  M. 


NOUVELLES    DIVERSES. 

Les    Fruits     du    Midi    a    LoNDRES.-Les 

envois  d'Abricots  et  de  Cerises  du  Midi  arrivent 
assez  regulierement  au  marohe  de  Covent  Garden. 
A  la  suite  des  chaleurs,  les  Cerises  souffrent 
souvent  du  transport.  Quelques  envois  de  Prunes 
provenant  des  forceries  francaises  ont  egalement 
ete  enregistres.  Les  prix  sont  moderes,  surtout 
pour  les  fruits  jaunes.  Les  Melons  brodes  des 
forceries  anglaises  font  graduellement  place  aux 
Cantaloups  du  continent. 

Importation  de  Fruits  en  Angleterre. 

Au  cours  de  la  semaine  prenant  fin  le  12  juin,  il 
a  ete  importe  dans  le  Royaume-Uni  11,289  quin- 
taux  de  Pommes,  166,333  de  Bananes,  687  de 
Cerises,  890  de  Groseilles  a  maquereau,  19  de 
Raisins,  282  de  Poires  et  3,869  de  Fraises.  Le 
trafic  des  Bananes  ne  semble  guere  affecte  par 
la  guerre ;  par  oontre  les  envois  de  fruits  du  Con- 
tinent ont  ete  tres  reduits.  C'est  surtout 
frappant  pour  les  produits  d'origine  beige  et 
hollandaise  (Groseilles  et  Raisins).  En  ce  qui 
concerne  les  Pommes,  il  y  a  lieu  de  remarquer 
que  les  envois  se  font  irregulierement,  parce  qu'il 
peut  s'ecouler  plus  d'une  semaine  entre  l'arrivee 
des  bateaux  amenant  les  fruits  d'Australie. 

Les  Fruits  en  Normandie.— Les  Pommes 
et  Poires  a  cidre  promettent  une  tres  belle 
recolte.  Le  debouche  devant  etre  limite,  des 
prix  inferieurs  seront  probables.  En  1914,  la 
valeur  etait  de  10  francs  les  100  kilos.  Dans  la 
region  de  Honfleur  les  previsions  pour  les  Poires 
d'espalier  sont  tres  mauvaises ;  on  ne  s'attend 
guere  qu'a  un  quart  de  recolte.  Les  plantations 
sur  tiges  s'y  presentent  beaucoup  mieux.  Le 
rendement  des  Groseilliers  rouges  sera  modere. 

En  Allemagne,  suivant  une  information 
recue  de  Geneve  et  reproduite  par  L'Echo  de 
Paris,  l'exportation  des  legumes  fraie  d' Alle- 
magne est  permise  jusqu'au  10  juillet,  a  l'excep- 
tion  des  Carottes,  des  Haricots,  des  Pois  et  des 
Oignons. 


En  Hollande.— La  Premiere  Charnbre  Hol- 
landaise a,  en.  seance  du  18  juin,  approuve  le 
piojet  de  loi  supprimant  les  droits  d'entree  sur  les 
Oranges,  Citrons,  Mandarines  et  Bananes.  L'ex- 
portation  des  Petits  Pois  est  autorisee  sous  cer- 
taines conditions. 


KORT     OVERZICHT     VOOR     DE 
VLAMINGEN. 

Men  weet  dat  er  in  Holland  eene  beweging 
op  touw  gesteld  werd  om  een  verbod  van  uitvoer 
voor  verbruiks-artikelen  te  bekomen.  Vooral  op 
de  aardappelen  had  men  het  gemunt. 

De  Nieuwe  Potterdamsche  Courant,  naar  aan- 
leiding  der  opheffing  van  het  verbod,  drukt  de 
meening  uit  dat  dit  geen  invloed  kan  hebben  op 
de  bevoorrading  van  Duitschland,  daar  ginder 
nu  van  overal,  in't  geheim  bewaarde  aardappelen 
voor  den  dag  komen.  'T  is  goed  mogelijk,  doch 
de  aangehaalde  bewijzen  zijn  weinig  overtuigend. 

Er  wordt  ook  geklaagd  dat  de  hollandsche 
gi'oentenkweekers  slechte  zaken  deden  gedurende 
de  laatste  maanden  en  men  hun  dus  moet 
toelaten  hunne  voortbrengst  vrij  uit  te  voeren. 

De  uitvoer  van  erwten  is  ook  toegestaan.  In- 
voerrechten  op  koloniaal  fruit  wordeu  tijdelijk 
geheven. 

De  Rationale  Tuinbouw-maatschappij  van 
I'l.mkrijk  heeft  de  duitsche  eu  oostenrijksche 
leden  wier  uitsluiting  gestemd  werd,  van  de 
boeken  geschrabd. 

In  Duitschland  wordt  de  uitvoer  van  groenten 
tot  10  Juli  a.  s.  toegelaten. 

In  Engeland  komen  nog  groote  hoeveelheden 
koloniaal  fruit  toe,  de  eene  week  nochtans  veel 
meer  dan  de  andere  volgens  den  dieiust  der 
seevaartHjnen.  De  aanvoer  uit  Holland  is 
gering. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

June  8. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles  (in  the 
chair).  Sir  Harry  Veitch,  Messrs.  G.  Wilson, 
C.  E.  Shea,  G.  Massee.  J.  Fraser,  W.  Cuthbert- 
son,  W.  Fawcett,  W.  Hales,  G.  S,  Boulger,  F.  J. 
Baker,  R.  H.  Curtis,  A.  S.  Home,  A.  B. 
Rendle,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  E.  M.  Holmes,  and 
F.   J.   Chittenden   (hon.   secretary). 

Uncommon  Plants] — J.  Spencer  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Newbury,  sent  a  plant  identified  by  Dr.  Rendle 
as  Erigeron  uniflorus,  raised  from  seed  from 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  plant  is  of  wide  distri- 
bution in  Arctic  regions.  Mr.  T.  Hay,  superin- 
tendent of  Greenwich  Park,  sent  Phacelia  con- 
cinna  raised  from  seed  from  Pontas  Arenas, 
Patagonia.  Lady  Lawrence  sent  the  interest- 
ing and  beautiful  Conanthera  campanulata,  a 
plant  introduced  long  ago,  but  rarely  seen  in 
gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  Chile,  growing  in 
grassy  places  near  the  snow-line.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  last-named  plant. 

Flowering  Time  in  Different  Latitudes. — Mr. 
J.  Fraser  showed  specimens  of  Salix  nigricans 
and  the  hybrid  S.  arbuscula  X  herbacea  from 
his  own  garden,  and  from  their  Scotch  habitat,  to 
illustrate  the  enormous  difference  in  growth  in 
the  two  localities,  the  foliage  produced  in  the 
former  being  far  larger  than  in  the  latter,  and 
the  difference  in  time  of  flowering,  both  forms 
flowering  about  two  months  earlier  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  habitat,  which  was 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2,100  feet. 

Apple  Fruit  Spot. — Dr.  Horne  exhibited 
shrivelled  mummified  Apples,  which  in  October 
had  shown  numerous  small  brown  spots  extend- 
ing just  beneath  the  skin  and  generally  slightly 
depressed,  but  no  definite  fungus  growth.  They 
-now  bore  numerous  pycnidia  of  Cylindrosporium 
pomi,  a  fungus  described  by  C.  Brooks  (Bull. 
Torr.  Bol.  Club,  35,  p.  423—1908)  as  the  cause 
of  a  serious  fruit  spot  of  Apples  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  previously  definitely  recorded  for 
this  country,  though  its  presence  has  been  sus- 
pected from  the  symptoms  produced. 

Apple  Shoots  Dying. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
showed  shoots  of  Apple  with  canker-like  spots, 
and  with  the  newly-formed  growths  dying  back, 
which  Mr.  Massee  recognised  as  due  to  the  attack 
of  the  fungus  Sclerotinia  fructigena. 

Aliens. — Mr.  Holmes  also  showed  specimens 
of  Sideritis  lanata,  Anchusa  hybrida,  and 
Roemeria  hybrida  from  a  gravel  pit  near  Hod- 
desdon.  The  seed  had  probably  come  from 
food  supplied  to  poultry. 

Fasciation. — Mr.  G.  Wilson  showed  a  fasciated 
Rocket  with  many  flowers,  and  a  very  broad  cor- 
rugated stem.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  sent  specimens 
of  a  fasciated  Cotoneaster  from  a  plant  growing 
in  his  garden  at  Dunstable  on  a  wall  facing 
south. 

The  late  Sir  A.  E.  Church.— The  committee 
learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Sir  A.  H. 
Church,  F.R.S.,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  many  years.  A  vote  of  condolence 
with  Lady  Church  in  her  bereavement  was 
adopted.  

June  22. — At  the  fortnightly  meeting  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  Hall  was  filled  with  exhibits,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  Floral  Com- 
mittee recommended  seven  Awards  to  new  plants, 
and  granted  twenty  Medals  for  collections. 

Exhibits  of  Orchids  were  fewer  than  usual, 
and  the  OTchid  Committee  only  awarded  two 
Medals  to  groups  and  two  Awards  of  Merit  to 
novelties. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  made  no 
Award . 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  of  the  Fellows  the 
fourteenth  "  Masters  "  Memorial  Lecture  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell  on  "Recent 
Investigations  on  the  Production  of  Plant  Food 
in  the  Soil  "   (see  article  on  p.  356). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (in  the  chair). 
Messrs.  G.  Reuthe,  John  Green,  J.  W.  Moor- 
man. C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  R.  W. 
Wallace,  J.  Jennings,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Chas. 
Dixon,    John   Dickson,   H.    J.   Jones,    Chas.    E. 


Shea,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jeniins,  Geo.  Paul,  E. 
A.  Bowles,  Jas.  Hudson,  W.  J.  Bean,  and  R.  C. 
Notcutt. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Erigeron  hybridus  Asa  Gray  (see  fig.  122). — 
The  award  was  made  for  the  unique  colour,  a 
pale  buff  or  biscuit  shade,  whilst  the  disc  is 
deep  gold,  throwing  a  lustre  on  the  ray  florets 
that  is  very  charming.  The  plant  grows  about 
1^  foot  high,  and  flowers  with  freedom.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co 

Godetia  Lavender  (see  fig.  121). — The  plant  is 
very  bushy,  and  resembles  an  elongated  form  of 
roseo-alba  type.  The  spikes  are  about  2  feet 
long,  and  bear  five  to  seven  Mallow-like  blooms 
of  a  beautiful  lavender  colour  with  a  slight  shade 
of  purple,  the  petals  having  a  paler  reverse. 
The  throat  is  white,  with  amethyst-coloured  eye. 
We  were  informed  that  in  trials  last  year  the 
variety  was  earliest  in  bloom,  and  continued  in 
flower  longest.  Shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co. 

Bose  Cupid. — A  single  variety,  with  buds 
of  golden-apricot  colour  passing  to  pale  apricot 
as  the  flowers  expand,  and  revealing  a  cluster 
of  yellow  stamens  set  in  a  gold-coloured 
base.     Shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Iris  filifolia. — The  true  I.  filifoha  of  Boissier 
and  I.  Xiphion  tingitanum  of  Hooker  f,  and 
I.  X.  filifolium,  Klatt.  According  to  The  Genus 
Iris,  the  plant  grows  wild  in  the  South  of  Spain 
and  North-west  Africa.  The  species  belongs  to 
the  Xiphium  section,  and  has  an  ovate  bulb, 
bearing  stems  12  to  18  inches  high,  and  slender, 
tapering  leaves  about  1  foot  long.  The  falls, 
standard  and  styles  are  violet  (ot  reddish-purple, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Dykes),  the  falls  having  a 
large,  orange-coloured  patch.  It  is  a  flower 
of  singular  beauty.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Dykes,  Godalming. 

Campanula  pusilla  Miss  Willmott. — A  beauti- 
ful variety,  with  flowers  of  silvery  blue.  Shown 
by  Mr.   Clarence  Elliott. 

Delphinium  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  —  The 
colour  is  Cambridge  blue  and  lavender,  and  there 
are  pale  processes  with  golden  hairs.  The  spike 
is  dense,  and  of  fine  form,  the  flowers  being 
round  in  outline,  with  all  the  par„s  in  correct 
proportion.  Shown  by  G.  Ferguson,  Esq., 
Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith). 

Linaria  macedonica. — This  species  is  like  a 
glorified  Toadflax  (L.  vulgaris).  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  similar — yellow  with  orange- 
coloured  lip,  but  the  leaves  are  ovate  and 
pointed  and  of  a  glaucous  tint.  In  stature  the 
plant  is  about  2  feet.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Waterer,  Sons  and  Crisp,  Ltd. 

Orchid    Committee. 

Present  :  Sir  Harry  J.  Veitch  in  the  chair, 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Jas.  O'Brien  (hon  secretary),  Gurney  Wilson,  R. 
Brooman  White,  W.  Bolton,  S.  W.  Flory,  A. 
Dye,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Charlesworth,  W. 
Cohb.  T.  Armstrong.  Pantia  Ralli,  J.  Wilson 
Potter  and  R.  A.  Rolfe. 

AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

Laelio-Cottleya  Canhamiana  Fowler's  variety 
(L.  purpiuata  atropurpurea  x  C  Mossiae),  from 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Brackenhurst,  Pem- 
bui-y  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  A  noble  flower,  and 
probably  the  best  and  largest  of  the  dark  forms. 
Sepals  and  petals  tinged  and  veined  rosy-lilae. 
Lip  intensely  dark  purplish-claret. 

Odontioda  Bed  Cross  (Oda.  Cooksoniae  x 
Odm.  ardentissimum'*.  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.  A  pretty  red  flower  with  narrow,  irregular 
white  margins.  Lip  white  with  red  blotches  in 
front  of  the  vellow  crest. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Asters  Dying  :  A.  J.  C.  The  plants  are  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Thielavia  basicola.  The  soil  in 
which  the  Asters  are  grown  should  be  steri- 
lised, as  it  is  only  while  the  plants  are  very 
young  that  they  can  be  infected. 

Bean  Aphis  :  C.  S.  You  ask  as  to  the  cause 
of  black  fly  on  Broad  Beans,  and  what  it 
originates  from.  The  infestation  is  begun  by 
a  few  viviparous  females,  and  so  rapidly  do 
the   insects   increase   that   the   common   belief 


prevails  that  the  attack  is  spontaneous.  The 
wingless,  egg-producing  females  appear  in 
autumn,  and  are  said  to  winter  on  Furze- 
bushes,  the  branches  of  which  are  dotted  with 
the  eggs.  Docks  (Rumex  crispus)  and 
Thistles  harbour  the  pest,  so  that  neglected 
gardens  are  a  source  of  infestation. 
Foliage  Decaying  :  .4.  E.  H.  The  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  foliage  is  due  to  the  roots 
being  in  stagnant  water. 

Gooseberries  Diseased  :  E.  P.  The  fungus  pre- 
sent is  Puccinia  pringsheimana  (the  Goose- 
berry Leaf  Cluster-cups),  which  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  appear  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do  any 
harm.  The  fungus  grows  on  the  Sedges,  which 
should  be  kept  down. 

Grapes  Spotted  :  C.  F.  L.  The  spots  have  been 
cause3  by  punctures  of  mites  when  the  berries 
were  quite  young. 

Lilac  :  G.  B.,  Barnard  Castle.  IThe  sprays  of 
Lilac  are  exceedingly  fine,  which  is  the  more 
surprising  having  been  grown  in  the  condi- 
tions you  describe.  The  reason  is,  of  course, 
that  the  shoots  are  very  much  thicker  than 
the  growths  usually  seen  upon  Lilacs.  As  a 
rule,  English  growers  do  not  prune  their 
Lilacs  sufficiently — by  which  we  mean  they  do 
not  thin  out  the  growths  as  they  require  to 
be  thinned.  If  every  Lilac  bush  had  half  the 
number  of  growths,  and  they  were  double  as 
strong,  the  flowering  would  be  altogether  more 
satisfactory.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  mag- 
nificent Lilacs  at  Versailles,  where  they  bloom 
season  after  season  in  the  most  glorious 
fashion  possible. 

Names  ob'  Plants  :  For  names  of  plants  see  next 
issue. 

Peach  Leaves  Dropping  :  W.  S.  and  G.  S., 
Uttoxeter.  No  organic  disease  is  present ; 
some  error  in  cultivation  has  caused  the  leaves 
to  fall. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  :  /.  A.  A'.  The  variety  is 
not  self-fertilised.  Plant  another  variety  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  blooms  at  the  same 
time. 

Richardia  africana  :  Pansy.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  specimen,  and  the  failure 
is  due  to  some  error  in  cultivation.  Advice 
could  only  be  given  by  someone  who  is  able 
to  examine  the  conditions  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown. 

Thorn  Sporting  :  J.  F.  Colour  sporting  in  the 
common  Crataegus  is  not  uncommon.  In  your 
case  the  flower  has  reverted  to  the  original 
white  type,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing 
that  the  red  colour  is  secondary. 

To  Destroy  a  Large  Tree  :  7?.  Turner.  The 
easiest  method  of  destroying  the  tree  is  to 
bore  three  or  four  holes  near  the  base  of  the 
trunk  with  a  large  auger,  sloping  the  holes  in 
a  downward  direction  and  half-way  through 
the  tree.  The  holes  should  be  filled  with 
paraffin,  quicksilver,  or  weed-killer,  preferably 
the  former,  plugging  the  entrance  tightly 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  Second  and  third  doses 
can  be  given  at  intervals  during  the  summer. 
Little,  or  no,  effect  will  be  noticed  this  year 
but  the  tree  will  not  break  into  foliage  next 
spring. 

Weed  on  Lawn  :  /.  B.,  Tories.  The  weed  is  a 
species  of  Equisetum,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced, no  doubt,  with  the  turf  that  you  pro- 
cured from  the  marshy  land.  Most  of  tlr5 
Equisetums  grow  in  wet,  boggy  districts,  and 
the  presence  of  the  weed  on  your  land  points 
to  inefficient  drainage,  causing  a  water-logged 
condition.  Go  over  the  ground  thoroughly 
and  eradicate  as  much  of  the  weed  as  possible, 
and  then  dress  the  lawn  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  the  square 
yard,  repeating  the  dressing  after  a  few  weeks. 


Communications  Received-— R-  A.  D.  (Uganda) 
— Foreman,  Surrey— Miss  McC— P.  L.  (Calcutta)— Mrs. 
P.  K.  (Michigan)— W.  R— E.  H.  W.  (Mass.)— E.  J.  A. 
—Miss  M.  E.  B.— H.  R.  D— T.  H.  C— J.  E.  S.— 
J.  W.  (HorshamW.  M—  V.—  H.  B.— G.  S-— H.  and  S.— 
A.  E.  H.— H.  B-— B.  H.— R.  A.  R.— J.  C.  G— E.  J.  W. 
— R.  P.  B— A.  M-— W.  I— E.  M— Dr.  H— A.  C.  H.— 
A.  o.— H.  S.  T— W.  C— S.  A.— South  Lawn— W.  G.— 
C.  H— L.  C— H.  B  — F.  N.— H.  and  Co.— B.  L-— A.  N.— 
H.    W.— S.    J.— Prof.    J.    B.    F.  - 
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